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ASKEW. 

AS'KEW, ANN, tlio djin^^htcr of Sir Williain Ask^w, 
of l\i*Ir,.iy in Lincoln.slnn*, livt-il in <lm n'i';ii of Jleniy V(1L 
lu ourly liin slu* finbuiml tin* ilnotvines of the l!rforin;iti<»ii. 
h'or Ihis re.'ison, ‘ih it appivirs, she was ahaiKlonocl or ill- 
treated hy her husband, named Kyuie, ainl went to Eondoii 
to MIC* for a sejjaratiou fiom him. She was ucensed of j 
heresy on his e\idenee, and after a tortiiiing examination 
was tnirnt at Smithiield on IGth July, 1040. 

ASMANSHAtJSEN, a villa^%> in Nassau famed for 
the winewhieli is produced by the neij^hbourin;; \ineyards. 
(.)f this there are two vaiieties, the- red and the winte, 1ml 
the former is most hif!;hly esteemed. That ])r«dneed hy 
tin* ducal \ineyar(ls at- Wiesbadi-n is preferred to all the 
other red wines of the Uliine. 

ASMODE'US (Jleh. evil demon ; .acconl- 

ing to later dew i-sh lr.'ulition,prohal)ly identical with Abaddon 
or Apollyon. In the Talmud he is called the ]>Hnce of the 
demons, and is said to ha\ediivcn Solomon from his kin;;- 
dom, for which he was punished hy heinj:; compelled to a.ssLst 
in the huihliii" of the tom]ile. In tins hook of Tobit be is 
described as lovinj; Sara and c-ansin^; lier to strangle seven 
husbands tai their res])ectivc bridal nights, but :is being 
driven off to Egypt by the smell of the heart and liver of a 
fish w'hieh Tobit burnt <m the occasion of In's iii.-irriagc wdth 
her. From this story ho has sometimes been playfully 
referred to ;is the q\ il genius of matrimoiiy. 

ASMONiSj'ANS. I'lin A.sinonveaii family derived their 
name, according to .Tosephns Antiq.” xii. cap. G), from 
Asmonaeus. 'J'ho son of Asmonocus was Symeon or Siinuii, 
whose son Jolianncs was the father of Mattathias, the father 
of the MAr<"AlUCKK. 

The Jews had for many years been subject to the 
arbitrary rule of the Syrian kings, when Mattathias and his 
five heroic sons, .lohn, Simon, J uda.«), Kleazar, and Jonathan, 
commeneed their victewious resistance to the attempt of 
Antiochiis Epiphanes to compel the Jews to exchange their 
religion for the idolatry of tlieirSyro-Macedonianopprcss<»rs. 
This struggle is described in the books of the AI;U'cabces, 
which arc included among the books of the Apocryplnu It 
is iUso detailed in the “Antiquities” of Josephus. 

The power of the Asmonasaii dynasty lusted from tlic 
year u.c. 166 to li.c;. 37 ; but the family sundved the 
dynasty. It arose from the heroic Maccabees. Their first 
4lescendant6 ruled without the title of king; they possessed 
the functions of the high-priest, the chief civil magistnatc, 
.f*nd the chief commander of the army. Their power was 
based upon the grateful esteem of the Jewish nation, which 
they had restored to independence. The later Asmoniean 
princes adopted the title of king ; but they lost, with the 
pious virtue of their ancestors, the love of the nation, and 
subsequently, by family discord, the kingdom itself. 

VOL. II. 


ASE. 

'I’lie three hist wlio reigned were Ai istohulu.-', llyveanusTl., 
and Aiitigunus. It w'as during the ri ign of the former th.it 
the Human p«>wer eoniinenc<‘d in Judea, and he himself w.i^ 
taken c.aptive to Home. The go\ eminent of Ilyreanns was 
disturbed hy continual commotions. .liilins (\a*s:irgave 
him many of tln‘ neighbouring towns, and allowed him to 
relmild tho walls of ,l(‘rusaleni ; hut Antipater, the Idii- 
ma^an, W'lested from him all exe,(-pl the name- of ruler. 
Antigonns, the son of Aiistohnlns, took llyreanns prisoner, 
and to ilisahlo him for ex(*rr,ising tin* sai’crdotal functions 
cut off Jiis ears. ITyreanus was ]»nt to death, n.c. .'Hi, hy 
Herod, the son of Antip.atcr the Idumaan. On the death 
of Ilyreanus, Antigonns became king; Imt. being soon after 
besieged hy AI. Antoniur, at. the expiration of three yenrs 
from the commencement of liis leign he was jait to death 
by the Romans, n.(’. 37, to make way for llerod, witJi 
whom commeneed a new dynasty, A.i». 37. I'o coniirm 
his authority Herod inaiTicd Alarinmne, granddaughter of 
Hyreanus 11. , and made Iut brother Aiisiobulus HI. high- 
priest. I See Hkkoi». | Aristohuhis III. was put to death 
liy llerod, ii.<\ .H.'i. 'J’lie historian .loseplins was descended 
from the Asnuanran family. In thi! eonimencemont of his 
autobiography he says, “ Hy my mother 1 am of the ro^al 
blood; for the children of Asmonmn.s, from Avhorn that 
family was derived, had both the otlice of higli-priesthood 
and the dignity of a king for a long time together. I will 
jM’cordingly set «lown my progenitors in order.” 

(“The Five Rooks of , the Maccabees, writh Notes and 
lllnstraliou-s,” by Henry Cotton, D.C.L.') 

ASP, The name comes to ns fri>ni the Greek (ispis^ 
.and h;us been applied to small venomous snakes of more 
than one species. The Vipera ospiit is found in the south 
of Europe. It is closely allied to the English viper, but 
has .a larger head, and is of a more slender form. I'he 
Vijtcra cerfMtes^ a native of Egyi>t, is supposed by some to 
have been the “pretty worm of Nilus" which Cleopatra 
used to end her life. One of the scales over each eye- is 
pniduecd into a sort of horn, the head is triangular, and 
the c<donr of tho body gray. Another snake, very e-omnion 
in Egypt and Arabia, is the Haje (^Xaja Haje)^ and most 
jirohably is the asp to which tho ancients usually refer. 

The Egypti.aiis scuiptured it on their temples as tlie- 
emblcm of divinity, which they supposed to protect the 
world. TJie .asp has the i>ower of expanding the skin of 
the neck into a hood, on which, wlion thus stretched, the 
siailes appear as dots with mlcrvals between tliem. These 
.snakes live in pairs, taking up their abode in ruins, the 
cavities of old walls, and is even common in the open fields. 
Tliey defend each other with indomitable resolution, and 
if one happens to bo killed the survivors dart ujion the 
destroyer, and will follow him Avitli great perseverance, 



ASPARACiUS. 


ASl’KALTE. 


peeking; rcvcnpjo, and ho must eithor save himself by a speedy 
or by a 'vvell-tiinod blow. When exoitod tlio llajc 
raises itsedf up on its tail, expands its hood^ hisses l(*udly, 
and darts witli a sprin^^ u]K>n its (iii(‘my, repeating the 
attack if it misses its aim. It is from ;> to 5 f(‘et in Iciij^th, 



The llA.|e. 

and of a dark green ejlonr, nnukod with hands of hlaclvisli 
blown. 

The Cobra di Capello of TiuHa, and the*'‘‘Goel Copell'* 
at tin* (^ap»^ of Cio<jd Hope, behjiig to tlic sanit5 genus as 
the Haje, 

ASPAR AGUS, a g(‘nus of moiiocotyledoimus ]dants 
belonging to the order 

The most remarkable species is the common <*nltivated 
asparagus (^A^ijiurngits oj/oi Halts')^ which is found in sandy 
and maritime ])laees in most parts of the middle and south 
of Europe, thtj Crimea, and als<i of Siberia and da]>au. It 
is found in a few' jilaces in Jlrilain, as at l*orlland and at 
Kyiiaiiee Cove, Cornwall. 

'J’he asparagus plant slnmld have a light soil, w.bieh oilers 
little resihtanet! either to the einissicni of its ro(»ts or the 
protrusion of its stems ; the soil sliouhl also be capalde of both 
reeei>ingainl ])arting with water readily. To give vigour 
to the shoots, as nineh inamiie is addeil as the cultivator 
can allbrd to apply to it. When the seed is sown, or the 
young plants linally placed in tlie situati<»n in which they 
are to produce a crop, an al)iiiKlant siip]ily of decayed 
manure, or of hones or ]iarings of liorses’ luads, is buried 
below them; and they are also annually top-dressed with 
liiuly pulverized manure, when llie beds .are arranged in 
tile winter. Attention being paid to tlicsr dreiunstanees, 
ll^pan^gns i^ one i>f the easii-sfc of .all vegdaldes t«> enltivatc; 
but no ail or skill w’ill pvoiluce jneeisely the soil which is 
most favonralile for its growth. This exists naturally in 
some plnce.s in the tittesL of all pfisdlde states, and it is 
there onl> tliat it is to lie obtained in its greatest perfee- 
lion; as in the tieh alluvial soil of ^lortlake and other 
places round I^ondoii. In some of these jilaees it has been 
produced of sueli extr.ionliuarv size that 110 heads in a 
.state tit for the kitchen iia\c been known to w'cigh more 
than o2 lbs. 

ASPA'SIA, the eelrbraleil llelaira of Athens, w.as n 
native of IMilelus, and the ilauchler of Axioelms. She 
gained entire- ])os.s(‘ssion of tln‘ adeelions of IVricIes, vrlio 
divorced liis first wife with her own ci.nsent, according to 
Rlutareli, in (»rder to attach hims«'If to Aspasia, wliom he 
could not marry, as she w.ts a ftireigncr. Ilis s(»u by 
her was, however, legitimated by a special decree of the 


assembly. We are told little of her beauty, hut much of 
her mental powers and cultivation, riutareh says that 
iNMicles resorted to he.r “ heeauso she was a wise woman, 
and had great understanding in matters of government.” 
Socrates sometimes visited her in company witli his friends 
(Xenophon, “Mem.” 11. vi. 3(> ; Tlulo, “ Mem*xenus”). 
On this and similar authority we learn that Pericles was 
indelited to Aspasia for much of that mental e-ultivatioii 
in which he, excelled all men of his age. She is accused of 
having led the Athenians by her inlluence w'itli Pericles 
into two wars ; but as to one at least, the Samian w'ar, n.t * 
*1*10, the exideiiee is nfit eomplete. Aristophanes, a very 
null list worthy authority, in liis comedy of the “ Achar- 
nians,” charges Peiielcs with having involved the country 
in a quarrel with IMegara, by a non-in lereouise act, in 
revenge for the forcible abduction by some ISlegarians 
of tw'o young attendants upon Aspasia. lleniiijipus tin? 
comedian jiroseeuted Asjiasia on tin* ebarge of iin)»icty 
(Plutareli, “ P(‘ricles,” c. 2 1). We are told on tbe sanie 
.authoiity that nothing hut the jiersonal exertions, tbo 
tears, and entn*aties of Pericles ])rneiiied her acquittal. 
r»ul. these stories .are not well ant bent Icated. 'fbe fact of 
Aspasia’s intercourse with the chief men of lier age, and 
the aeknow'ledgment. of her great talents, is undisputed. 
After the de.ath i>f l*ericles (n.c’. 'P2y)i Asjmsia lived wiih 
Lysieles, a w'eallhy dealer in cattle, who, through her in- 
struction and inllucnce, betaine an excellent (•rator, and 
one of the foremost men of Athens (^Plutarch, “ Peiieb's,’’ 
c. 21, 30, 32; liavKO. 

AS'PICN, or 'rrenibling Po]»lar Iremnln')^ is a 

native of moist W’oods in (heat lliitain, and in Scotland is 
found at an elevation of 1301) feet above tin* level of the 
se;u It is also found in the whole of the south of Europe, 
ill the Caucasus, in L:i]»land, and ^cry abundanlly in Russia,, 

The PoiM.Aiis generally eaimot he recommended for 
gi’owtii as timber. Tbe wood of the aspen is used to make 
ari'fAvs. 

AS'PEBN^ a small village iu Austria, situated on an 
arm of the Danube, nearly ojiposite lo Vienna, which is 
<»nly memorable as the scene of a terrible battle hetw'cen 
the French, under Napoleon, and the* Austrians, led by tbe 
Archduke Cluules, on the 21st and 22nd of May, ISOJ); 
at its close the French w'cre obliged to retrc.at, ha\ing lost 
30,000 men in killed and wounded. During the engage- 
iiieiiL the village of Aspem w'as converted into a lieap of 
ruins, after enduring thirteen sui*cessive assaults. ^larshal 
Laiines was amongst the killed on the side of the French. 

AS PHALTE, ASPHAL'TUM, or BITU'MEN i.; 
one of the products arising frcia tbe decomposiLioii of 
vegetable matter. It occurs in various forms, the most 
abundant being the compact variety. This is found ia 
masses, is of a dark-brown or black {M>lour, with a con- 
clioidal fracture and resinous lustre. It is opaque and 
exceedingly brittle at .a low temperature, hut fuses at a 
heat of 212'^ Falir. In density it varies from that of water 
to 1*<>, and its combustion, which is rajnd and brilliant, 
attended with a Ihiek red smoke. It is found in many 
parts of the world, existing in considerable quantities in 
North and South Am(*ricji, the West Indian Islands, Dur- 
inali, Turkey in Asia, In Albania, Alsace, and SwilzerlaiuL 
'J'he largest natural di'posit is iu the island of Trinidad, in 
the West Indies, where it forms a hikii know'U ns the Pitch 
I Lake, Dl) acres in extent, and of unknow'u depth. It 
was formerly found floating on the surface of tlic Dead 
8ea (or Locus Asplialtifos^ from whence the name is 
derived), but very little is now' found there. It w-jis used 
as mortar by tlie ancient Rahyloiiians, and is referred to as 
slime in the story of the Tower of Rabel (Gen. xi. 3), 
and that of the defeat of the allied kings by Abraham, 
where it is said “ the vale of Siddirn was full of slime pits ” 
(Gen. xiv'. 10). It was also largely used by the ancient 
Egv’pliaiis for the purpose of embalming bodies. 
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ASPHYXIANTS. 


Thn name iisplialtc atono is pivcn to nomc liiTiostonc 
rocks wliidi contain an amount varying from 7 to 20 per 
cent, of aspliulto diffusetl tliroiigli tliem, and whicli of lato 
years liavo been much ii.seil iis a material for street pave- 
inents, for the platforms of railway stations, and for floor- 
ing, roofing, and protecting buihlings in various ways from 
damp. It was introduced into Kngland as early as l8o7, 
but did not find much favour. IkdwtsMi 185-1 and 1870, 
liowtwtn*, most i>f the leailing streets of Paris were paved 
with as]»liulte; and in l.SOO an experiment W'as made in 
London by llie Val de 'Iravors Asjilialtc Company, who laid 
-185 S(|iiare yards iii '1' bread needle, Strecd. Fo<»t jjavements 
w’^ere jdso lai»l down at tlu? same lime as the carriage way, 
and after twelvcj montlis’ w’ear the result was so satisfac- 
tory that several other streets were paved in the' same w’ay. 
Mnci' since its use has been extending year by year Ihrongh- 
oiit the country. 

The as])halto chiefly cmjdoyed is }»rocured fioin the Val 
di' 'Iravers, near Ncufeliatel, Switzerland; and from Lim- 
nier, near Hanover. The Val do Travers asphalte is in the 
first inslaiict' a limestone rock, aiul contains ab<»ut 12 per 
cent, of mineral bitumen diffused throughout it. Prior tti 
use Hie stone is crushed by inurJiinery into a powder some- 
thing like mouhler’s sand. a\ foundation of conerete or 
otlier similar substance having been laid, the asphalt*; is 
placed on it and wcldi'd together (the bitumen in it acting 
as a cement) by hot and cold pressure until it is com- 
pressed into an cxeeedingly hard and clastic substance. 

The (diiof advantages of the iispbalte pavement are, that 
llie surface being smooth, and without joints, the traction 
of vehic'.h's is so light that wheels of carriages run over it 
almost as easily and smoothly as on a street tramway, and 
it is nearly if imt quite as noiseless as a wooden ]»aveineiit. 
It is impervious to moisture; water, therefore, falling on 
it runs off, or is evaporated (piiekly ; and the general com- 
fort to the inhabitants, as well as to the passengers in the . 
thoroughfares in which it is laid, is very great. The { 
asphalte. can he laid in about the same time as granite, and 
rejiaired more expeditiously. i 

'I'hese are Hie advaiitagi's of asphalte, hut unfortunately 
experience shows there are serious ohjcHitions to it on the | 
gnmnd of its .'itl'ording so little foothold for Jior.ses that it 1 
is a prolilie, e,.ause of accidents. In the course of 1 874 the j 
city of London authorities caused a series of ohservalions 
to bo made throughout fifty days, to detiM'rnine the per- 
centage of accidents under various conditions of w'euther j 
upon asjdialte, gramte, and wooden paving ri'spectively. ' 
'rile result was a most complete vindication of w'<iod as the 
safest material out of the three, under either a damp, wet, 
or dry condition. It Avas found that granite, w’liieh soon 
becomes uneven and smooth to the foot, tvas the most 
slippery, asjihaltc the next so, and wood the least. 

It is, liowever, only fair to state that tJic slippeviness <if 
asphalte does not ( xist when it is clean, Avhether it be wet 
or dry ; and the only Avay of keojiing it clean is by constant 
washing. Jlec.ent experiments have proved that though 
the thickness of a layer of asphalte exposed to constant 
trafiic decreases considerably, its ilcnsity increases in the 
same, jiroportion, s«) Hiat there is little or no acliml abrasion 
from the surface, but the material is merely compressed, 
.and thus actually strengthened. 

ASPHALTX'TSS, LAKS, or DEAD SEA. See 

l)EAi> Ska. 

ASPHODEL'Effi, a group of the Lii.tac’k.i-;, monoco- 
tyledorious plants, which form a very natural assemblage, 
for tlio most part easily recognized, 'i'hcy may be formed 
into two subdivisions. 

The first, or the alliaceous subdivision, in Avliicli there is 
no tnif! stem, and Avliieli consists entirely of bulbous s]tf;cies. 
To this belong Hio onion, garlic, and tbeir allies, Ligc'ther 
with the liyaciiilli, squill, and star of Lethleliom. A gi'cat 
number of this species are favourites with the horticulturist, 


on account of their early appearance in the spring, and their 
easy cultivation. 

The second subdivision, consisting of the true asjdiodels 
and those Avhich resemble tlicra, have no bulbs, but in their 
stead clusters of tlesliy roots, such as Ave find in the as- 
paragns, which belongs to this subdivi.sion. 'I'lm stems 
f»f these are frequently w^ood}', but in that o^se they aro 
branched. Dracocna, or the gum dragon tree, is a most 
vernal kahh' instance of this, it having alinc>st the appear- 
.ance t)f a dieotyleJlon when depri\ed of foliage. 'I'his sul)- 
di vision also contains aloes, Avith their thick lleshy leaves 
and forked stems. 

ASPHYX'IA(a Greek w'ord, a»phuxia^ which signifies 
a cessation of the pulsation) originally exjiressed any state 
of disease in Avhieh tliero was a suspension or loss of the 
heart's action, and a consequent failure of the ])iilse ; but 
the tei*m is now used to denote a suspension or loss of the 
jwiwer <if respiration. I'he state of asphyxia is that in 
A\hicb the res])iratory actions are either temporarily sus- 
jiendcd or have Avbolly ceased — a state neeessarily inducing 
such a change in the nature of tlie blood as is incompatible 
with the coiitimianee of life. It is rbarncterized by coii- 
vnlsiA-c struggles, the lips, cheeks, and tinger tips becoming 
black, follo\A'<‘d by loss of consciousness and rnuseular 
' ]>ower — Ibe chest and heart gradually ceasing their motions, 
causing death :it the end of from two to fiA^e minutes. 
After d('ath the lungs wdll be found to e.ontain mon; blood 
than usual ; the right sido of the heart and large, veins 
also Avill be gorged Avith blood, while the, left v(*ntriclc 
j is firmly conlrae,t»*d. 

jVsphyxia may be brought about in a A'ariety of ways, 
sucli as breathing carbonic acid gas, strangulation, choking, 
pressure on the elu'st or over the mouth and nostrils, 
dnuAuiing, Hie action of a narcedic poison, <5lc. Fish and 
aquatic animals may be as])liyNiated by the Avaler becoming 
deprived of oxygen or becoming fouh*d by poisonous gases, 
&c. Though death may take placi* at the end of a few 
minutes it is <iftcn much longer hefore it cn.sues, and the 
restoration of asphyxiated persons may be attem]ded with 
hopes of sui'cess a long timi* after apparent death. In such 
cases the inontb, nostrils, and tliroat slumhl if po.ssible bo 
cleared, and all pressure ri'inoved from tin; lu'ck .and cliest. 
'J’Ih' patient sluaild then be placed face downwards, one of 
the arms being placed under the forehead, the cli(‘st being 
supported by a folded coat, clotli, or any suitable article, 
and tilt'll gently turiietl round, so that tlm body rests upon 
the sith' and a little beyond. The body sliouhl then bo 
briskly turned back on the face, and a little brisk })ressure 
made tm Hie back betAveen and beloAV the slioulder-bladcs, 
removing tin* pressure Avben the bt»dy is again turned uj>ou 
tlic side. These movements should be rt'peated fifteen 
limes a minute, and should be persevered in for a long 
time, especially Avbcrc Hie asphyxia is cau-sed by drowning, 
as eases have been knoAvn avIh'I’p it has jiroved successful 
aftt'v being pursued for over an hour Avilliout apparent 
result. 

ASPHYX1[ANTS, in Avarfare, arc projt'cliles filled 
witli ehemieal suhstimees of a poisonous or Mitfiicating 
nature. The idea aimed at In tlu! construction of these 
lionible inslruiiieiils t>f death has been tt) carry into an 
enemy’s ship, or Hie ca.seiiiates of a fort, some means of 
spreading a suffoenting vapour wblcli Avould di'stmy the 
crcAA’s or giiniicrs. l'!]x])eriincnts IiaA*e, licen eairicil out 
with these missiles both in France and Fiigland, but they 
have not, up to the ]»resent, hcen opi'idy used in Avarfare, 
or .adopted as part of a naval ariiianient. Other forms of 
these Aveapoiis have been devised AAduch Avould combine 
ineendiary and snilbealing eficets, and during the Avar be- 
tween Kiissia and 'ruvkey in l878-7fi an inventor designed 
.some sw'ift launches for the purpose of pumping an ignited 
stream of ]>etroleum into an enemy's vessel. 'J'liis, it Avas 
rontendeil, Avould not only set her on fire, but the A'apour 
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p(‘n(‘rrttO(l wduUl fill wlio came witliiii its iiiflumoo. 

Till* iildfi was jiot iiracticallv' tested, and the iiiventin* 
appeari'd to have ovcrlonkcil tin* daiij^er towliich flu* i*ita\s 
of such lannclies would In* (*x|»Of>cd in i-arryin^ sm*li a 
dan^^erous car^^o undtT the tire of a shi]) of war. 
ASPINWALL. See ( '< ii.i >n. 

AS'PIRtlTE/J'lds term is often loosely used hy KnjLdish 
writiTS, soinet lines to denote tlie roue;!! breatliiiiL; iiidieated 
hy * ill Greek, and hy tlie letter //. ^ most Kurojiean 
al]»h:il)ets, at other times as the name, for those sounds 
which are nioie jiropeily tailed splianls, as tli in thiu^ Ih 
in the Greek letters <tanil 5 (Dlieltali) as piontaineed 

hy tile modem Gieeks, anion;' tin* tleiitals ; /'ami e, modern 
Greek (p and /3, annni;.' the lahials ; e/i ami //// = y, 

mnoii;' tin* ;.':nUurals. Tliis nsa;:** is imw iinneisally 
Tejeeled anntiii' eoni|)etent |>liilo)o;;ists, and tin* term 
nspiratt* is eoMlin«*«l to tin! a*'|aiales ]no]»er, sueli as /•//, 
f/h ; rZ//, //< ; /)//, hh in tin* Imiian laii;;naLes -an aiipnixi- 
inalion to iihieh may la* heard in fin* utnds hihltorn^ 
hujhnuM' : jufu/ItoNsi , hnihousc: viilmirnL tihlitn'nitre : or 
ill tin* initial nlteraiiee of /i in the An;:lo Irish iiili-rjeetioii 
“Ity tin* //owi*rs!'’ A L't»od t‘xanii)h* is als<« the name of 
tin* Manx nmnntaiii l>eii-y-jdiot as ])ronouiiet*d hyaiiatiie. 

ASPlfE'NIUM is a "eniis of I’m: ns, in \shie)i tin* sori 
sjnm;' siniily from the sidi*s of the M*ins, ami aie ei>veri*tl 
I»y loni;, strai;.dil st ah**^ (/'ai/as/o K 'i ln* s]»eeies aie etnu- 
inonU known ns S|deen\\orls. 

Asplvnl.nin AiOaiitnin nhii'tiut (Mink iiinidt nliair s|ilt‘en- 
w’ort ) is a native of iMtitipe, ami is ahumlantU tlistnl>iit(*d 
thron;>:hout tin* I’nited Kiiiirdoin. It is om* of tln*ft‘ins 
formerly imieh iisi-d in inedieine, and is slat<‘d hy ifay to 
he eilieaeitMis in eoujdi, asthma, jdeurilis, jauinliee, stone, 
gravel, ami otlier iliseast*s. Tin.* fnanls art* twieeainl tliviee 
piliiiatt*, triangular, and tin* stai 1 oji;.% Uula- 

Ttiururia (wall rue), is Nery etnminai on meks ami old walls 
in Great Ihitain and tin ouginait Kiirope, ami is also a native 
of Nortli Ameiiea. It was at tine time used as a remedy 
in eoiiglis and asthmas, ohstruetitnis t>f the liv(*r, and in 
cutaiii'ous diseases; hut. has now fallen into disuse. The 
fronds are twiee pinnate, witli the mid vein td tlie ]>iiiimles 
'wanting; tlu* ii id iisia an* jagged. um Trivhomnneit 

(f’oniuioii maidenhair or sph*eiiwort) lias het*ii als«> used in 
inedieine, ami for tlie saint! iliseases as the previi-ns sjieeies; 
lait it has fallen now t‘ntirt*ly into tli.su.se. The frontls are 
pinnate, and the leaf- stalk hlaek, not w'iiiged. Asjtknivm 
riridi’ ditVers from this in Jiaving th«! leaf-stalk green above; 
AftpZenZMfM vaan/ia wi has a winged leaf-stalk, ami the frond 
lias a leatlieiy texture. In Aspieuunn fontanmn and /lir- 
2 di‘nimn lauceoUdum the fronds are twice pinnate, laiiee- 
bliaped, with sliort sori ; the leaf stalk in the former is 
w’inged and .smooth. In Asjihni urn. yermaninwi the fronds 
are simply pinnate, the pinnules nlt<*ruate, and witli the mid 
veins wanting. The frond.s of Asplcnhim .'tcptenfrionnle 
lire narrow', twm or three cleft, with the divisions tapering 
to a point. (Moore’s “ British t\*riis.”) 

Thesi! and other ferns may he easily cultivated by plac- 
ing them in situations rc.semhling their natural habitats. 
Tliey require a jmre atmosphere, plenty <»f space, and 
natural shade, with .a dni! supyily of w'ater. Tliey may he 
jilnutcd on decayed wood, in holes of roek.s and brick, with 
almost any soil. 

ASPROMON^TE, a small town in Italy, near Keggio, 
the scene of the defeat of Garibaldi hy the royal troojis, 
when lie had injudiciously created a rising against the 
French occupation of Borne. This took place on 2Uth 
August, 1S(I2. Gaiihaldi himself w'as wounded, and his 
volunteers .sum*ndcn*d, he li:i\ing ordered them to abstain 
from firing on the boldicr.s of the king. 

ASS, a domestic animal, too w'ell known to iificd descrip- 
tion, and too much undervalued in our inland to receive 
much attention. The ass i.s the patient drudge of the cot- 
tager, and its services arc mostly paid hy ill treutincnt. In 


the I'ast, however, where from the most remote times it 
was kept for the service of man, it is more justly nppre- 
ci.ited, and its use is not iimit(*d to the Jinmhler classes. 
Tliefiiiehl a^hcs are those of Araliia; their eo.at is smooth and 
cle.in ; they carry the liejid elei ated, have tim* and W(‘ll-forined 
legs, wliieii they tliiow mit giaei full yin walking or gjillopiiig. 
'I'liey .'ire u.sed only for tlie saddle, ami an* imported in great 
[ iiumhers into Persia, wlierc they yield high priei*s; they are 
taught a kind of easy aiiihling pac<*, are richly caparison(*il, 
and used only hy the rieli ami luxurious nobles. A tine 
hn*ed,of .Arab lineage, u**d excln.''ively for tin* sadilh!, exists 
ill Syiia; a .small spiriti’d and gi'acefnl kind !.*< alsi! found 
in SM-ia. upon wJiieli the ladies riile from pr(*fereneii ; and 
besides this there is a stout breed fitted fm* onliiiai v lahoin. 
Another breed, tliat of Damascus, is eli.ii in ti ri/,eil by tin* 
length of its body and of its ears; it is niiieli emydoyed 
by the b.ikei.s of Damaseus in eariyiiiL' ilonr and bnish- 
wood. The onlinary asses !)f Persia aie strong, hut in oilier 
res]ieels nol to he compared with tliose of Arabia. As we 
jiroeeed furtlier eastward the a.ss degenerates, and in liidi.i 
Jl is Aery small, of inferior qiialitie.s, and used only hy flu* 
j»eo]>Je of the lowest easle. 

'1 he lines! a.sses of Kurope are those of Malt.i and Spain. 
Italy also posse.sses a siqieiior hreeil; and the sanii* ii*maik 
a)iplies to some parts of Franei*, as Le Poitou :uul Li* Mire- 
halais. In tin* north of Kniope the ass is little kiiow'ii ; 
and in Kiigland, altlum;i‘h it is said ti) ha\i* been known and 
kept in the reign of Kt belied, it conhl not have he»m eoni- 
moii, and perhaps soon heeaiiie i*.\tinet, for it w;is eitlier 
exlieinely rare or md ext.nd until afli'i the time of J'.li/.alieth. 

'I'lie hybrid, between the male ass ami mare, is termed a 
7«w/( ; that between the liov.se and female ass a liinnci/. 
The latter is seldom s(*(‘ii,aud is of little \.tlae, 'J'he mules 
of Spain are ce,]elmited for strength, slatnie. and beauty; 
nor are those i»f South Amerie, a (when* nnmhers of a.sses 
arc kepi for interbreeding w'ith mares) mueJj inferior. 

There are ahiiiidaut iillnsioiis hotli to the ass ami to tin* 
mule ill the Serijdures, wdiieh prove tin* estimation in wliieli 
till*} were held — the highest jiersoiiages riding on ordinary 
oc(‘:isioiis iijioii them. The horse* was used in war, or 
employed to swell the ]iomp t»f sohMiiii jiroe-essions. vMtIiongli 
we cannot detenniiie wdien the mule fust <*aiiu* to take its 
pl.'ice among our domeslic aiiini:ils, we know' that it must 
iiavo been antecedent to the tiiiic of David, fe»r he bail 
saddle-mules; and from otlier ])assagi*s it would appear 
that they were common. We read of the <*ouriers of Persia 
and Media riding ujion iniile.s and eanii*ls (Ksth. viii. 1 1). 
Tile most valuable niiile.s in Syria, bred fioni mares of tlu* 
Arab strain, are in great reque.st, and eelehiated for beauty 
anil spirit. 

The wild origin of the domestie .ass is believed by Darwin 
and others to he the Axinuit Urninpua^ found in Abyssinia, 
and wliicb has long acute ears and tlii! bray j>eculiar to the 
domestic kinds. It also 1ms cross bands on its legs, a 
feature occasionally met W'ith in tame breeds. 

Shagreen leather is made from the .‘ikin of the ass, which 
is also used for other purposes. See lIonsK. 

ASSAM', a province at the north-eastern extremity of 
British India, which Avas constituted in Us present form in 
1874, Avlieii the cIcath districts included therein were 
separated from the lieutenant- governorship of Bengal, and 
erected into an independent administration under a chief 
emninissioncr. The tract thus united under one governineiit 
is naturally divided into three portion.s — the valleys along 
which mil the Brahmaputra and the Surma, together with the 
inonntainous watershed which intervenes hetween these two 
rivers. According to the latest published statistics, the total 
aT<*a of the province is estimated at 42,000 square miles, 
and the population exceeds 4,000,000. Fonnerly the name 
of Assam was given to the fertile valley of the Brahmaputra 
alone, which, howcA'cr, only includes about 20,000 square 
mile.s. This valley is an alluA'ial plain, about 460 miles 
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and on an avcraf^c 50 rnil«‘s wide ; and the river is 
navigable throughout its entire length. The soil here is 
fur the most part .a lieh h]u(;k loam, but permanent enlti- 
vation is only possible .at a distance of about (i miles from 
the river, where the ground rises gnidually towards the hills. 
'I'he low lands along the banks, being liable to inundations, 
arc abandoned to a wild overgrowth of reeds or grass jungle. 
The Surma valley reproduces the same pbcnomeiia on a 
smaller s(;ale. The hills of Assam abound in inincral 
resources, ineludiiig coal, iron, and limcsLoin*. 'riic c<ial- 
beds at the foot of the Naga were carefully sur\T 3 '^cd 
in 1876; they extend over a tract of country 110 miles 
long, and are computed to eoiiiaiii not less than 40,000,<M)() 
tons. Th<i coal is stated to be <»f excellent quality ; hut 
owing to tiic extjcnse of working, and the difficulty of 
transport, it has not been foniid possible as yet to compote 
with the supj)lics brought from llciigal. Tin; province 
contains many large forests, and cuiisiderablc quantities of 
A"aluahl(^ timber are exported. Among tlio other articles 
found ill the country are petroleum, gold dust, emaitchoue, 
ivory, amlar, musk, There arc nearly 4000 inih*s of 
nii\igable ri^e^s, hut no railways or canals. The wild 
animals in Assam includt* the elephant, hear, deer, wild 
lintValo, tiger, leopard, and rhinoceros. Fi.sh and wild 
ducks arc plentiful everywhere. A special license from the 
government is required to capture wild elephants, audit is 
only granted under stringent e.onditions. 

The climate of Assam is excobsively humid, and some- 
what tropical in eharaet(!r — the seasons being distinguished 
by the ahuiidanee of rain or tlie coiitimianeeof dry weather, 
'riie air of the higlicr ranges and plateaus iii the hill trae-ts 
is very salubrious - the cxtrcuies of heat and cold being 
both unknown. The rainy Si‘ason lasts from March to 
October, and during that period immense quantities of 
water av(‘ brouLdU down by the rivers from the uorLliern 
mountains. Owing to these .annual iiiundulions, whhdi 
tleposit a frcsli loj)-dressing every year, the soil all .along i 
the valley is extremely fertile — neither m.anurc nor irriga- 
ti<m being retpiired. Kici? is very generally grown, and iu 
some plae(‘s no less th:m three crops are raised aimuallj'. 
liut by far tlu* nn^st important object of cultivation iu 
Assam in recent years has been the tea jdant, the growtii 
of which luis l)ecn so rapidly extended th.at the entire 
country will prohahl}' in time present the asp<‘ct of one 
immeii.se tea plantation. It was carefully attended l«> in 
the first instance by able Cliiiiesc instructors, ami }ia.s siuce 
been fost<*red by ilrilish capital, aided by Kuropeaii super- 
vision. Assam tea is now almost universally known and ap- j 
predated, and often realizes a higher price than that hronght | 
from China. As many as 800 lbs. per acre have been 
])icked ill some, gardens ; and the total annual crop is 
estinjiali-d at .SO, (100,000 Ihs. The land best suited for the 
]»lant is the virgin soil of the dense forests at the foot of 
tlie hills, where the climate is hot and moist, 'riiis soil is 
ftiund iu (*v(‘rv part of Assam ; hut lij’ far the Jiu'gest 
number of gard»-ns are iu the four districts of Caebar, 
I^akiiiqioor, Sibsagar, and Darraiig. 

"With the exception of the artieh's above mentioned 
the trade and coiniiMTce of Assam is com parativeh' unim- 
portant, the population being almost entirely rural, and 
depending for their ij\ eliliood upon agrieiilt nre. Tlie moun- 
tains wdjii'h surround the proviuee on all sides, except 
tho west, are of such a description as to preclude almost 
entirely tho possibility of conveying commodities to the 
contiguous eouiitri(‘s, .and the cominereial intercourse of 
Assam at ]ireseiit is coiiruied to that with Bengal. Besides 
tea and other products previou.sly niuiitioned, A.ssam exports 
the coarsest kinds of silk, but not iu great qu.antity, ami 
receives in retuni cotton manufactures, broad cloths, Indian 
fabrics, salt, opium, glass, earthenware, tobacco, and betel. 

The admimstr.ation of the province is intrusted to a chief 
commissiouer, acting immediately under the orders of the 


government of India. The headquarters and the residence 
of the commihsioiier are at the station of iShillong, in 
the Khasi Hills. Until recently education w^as much 
ueglected, hut dmiiig the past few years many successful 
schools have been- established. 

The chief town in the province of Assam is Sylhet, 
which coiituins n(*arly 2(t,00() inhabitants ; there is hardly 
any other place which tlescrves iu he called \ hiwu ; for 
except the huildiiigs that have been er<*cted by the Knglish, 
chiefiy^ for gi»vcrBnient piirpose.s, they exhibit only a c«)l- 
leedion i»f huts, and conl.ain m> shops, the iiiliabitants of 
the country sujiplyiug all their necessaries by domestic 
industries. 

The Assamese, or inhabitants of tho plains, njipear from 
their physical constitution, their language, and their reli- 
gh>n, to he of Hindu extraction. Their religion i.s Br.alimanisni , 
but m.any of them belong to mixc'd trib<‘s. In the parts 
adjacent to Bengal then! arc* many Mohainmeduns. 

The inountaineer.s who Inhabit the range.s to the north, 
(‘ast, and south of the vall(!y.s arc mostly Buddhists, and 
their habitatimis are commonly much larger and more 
eonveiiient than those of the inliabitants of the plains. 
These iiiouiitaiiieers include about ten distinct tribes, 
.and speak languagi*s altogether diflering from tliat of the 

Assamese. 

Assam seems to have been for a long time nmler the 
sway of soven'igns of Hindu origin, and to h.ave uiideigoiie 
many revolutions. In the siweiiti'entli century the Mogul 
emperors of Hiuduslaii sent a numerous army to subject 
Assam ; but dis(‘ase and other eal.amities frustrated the design 
of comjuest. Til modern tim(‘S the continual discords and 
intrigues ill the royal family lirought it under the dominion 
of tin* Burmese, who treated the peoplis and the sovereign 
w'ilh much severity. The Bunnese were expelled almost 
without a slruggU* by the KngUsli iu 1824, and obliged by 
the jieaee of 1 826 to h‘ave the country and its sovereign 
under tlu* protection of the British. The njiper portion of 
the province was, howeviT, conferred as a sepiu*ato princi- 
pality on tlic native rajah, whom the Bunnese had driven 
.aw.ay ; and it w’as only in 18.'18 that, in consequence of his 
misgovernment, the entire couutiy was actually pl.aced 
under British ailininistration, 

ASSAS'SINS, a military .and religious order fornuMi in 
Persia in the eleventh eentiirv. It was a ramification of 
the Ismaelites, who -were tluanselvcs a br.aneh of the great 
Molmmmcdan sect of the Shiites, the snpjiorters of the 
claims of Alls posterity to the caliphate. LSei* Ai.i iiKX 
Am Tai^ku. I But among the Isin.aelites there wi-re m.any 
who were Mussulmans only in ayipcaranee, and whose 
.secret doctrine amounted to this, that no action was eitlier 
good or hatl in itself, and that .all religions were the 
invention of men. Tliese niihelievers were formed into a 
secret society by one Alidallali, a man of tlie old l^ersiaii 
r.aee, who had been br«>uglil uji in the n«ligioii of the Magi, 
.and w'as .a haler of the Auihs .and of their faith. Under 
the protection of the Ismaelites a lodge of the secret 
doctrine was established at C^airo, .and its members spread 
1 over a givat part of Asia. Their ostensilih* object W'as to 
I muintaiu the elaiins of the Fatimidc caliphs to universal 
j dominion, and to urge the destruction of the caliphs of 
I llagd.ad as usnrjiers. One of the adepts, Hassan ben 
i isahali, thought of turning these instrunuaits to his owa^ 
advantage, and after many vicissitudes and wandcriiiL's 
oldaineti ]>ossessioii, by the aid of liis Imdhreii, of the hill- 
fort of Al.auioot (^or “ vulture's nest”), situated to the north 
of Ciusvin, in I’evsia, and there (a.t>. KtfiO) established an 
iiidejieiideiit soeiety or order, consisting of seven degrees, 
wdth himself at the head as sheikh al jebel, i.e. “ sheikh of 
the mountain.” Has.san drew' out for the initiated a 
catechism consisting of seven heads, which did away 
effectually with all fixed rules of morality or faith. But 
this bceiet knowledge was confined to a few; the rest W’crc 
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bound to a strict obscn’ancc of the letter of the Koran. 
The most ofl’ectual class in the order were th<i fi;dav»‘(*s — 
youths often purchased or stolen from their ])arcnt 8 when 
children, and brought up under a partienhir KyslcMti of 
education calculated to impress upon •their minds the 
oinnipoteiice. of the sheikh, and tln^ criminality as well 
as niter impossibility of evading liis orders, which were 
like tljc mandates of Heaven itself. These fcdavecs were 
clothed in white, with red bonnets and girdles, and armed 
with sharp daggers; hut they aNsnmed all sorts of disguises 
when sent on a mission, l^larro 1*(j1o gives a curious 
romantic account of the garden at Alainoot, t(» which the 
fedavee designed for an important mission was carried in 
a state of temporary stupor produced by powerful opiates, 
and where, on awakcniiiig, he found everything that could 
excite and g’^atify his scaises. He was made to believe 
that this was a foretaste of the ]jaradise of the propliet, 
reserved for his fuithful and devoted seiTants, and thus 
became willing to encdiiiiter death, even under the most 
appalling forms, in order to secure a permanent seat in 
the abode of bliss. Marco Polo’s narrative is confirmed by 
Arabian writers, and Von IlamrncT inclines to b<‘li<‘vc it 
true in the main; others attnbute the visions in the 
garden to the effects of the intoxicating preparation 
.administered to tlic fedavees. 'J’he name of haxJiish^ 
which is that of an opiate made froiri hemp-leaves, is 
supposed to have been the origin of the word assassins.” 
The word becoming familiar to the crusaders was by tlieiri 
carried to Europe, where it was used as synonymous with 
that of girarius^ or hired murderer. 

Hassan ben Sabjib, having extended his order by force, 
treuejieiy, and especially by assassination, over great part 
of the Moliamiiicdan world, died at Alainoot in 1124, after 
thirty-five years* reign. He had several successors, all of 
whom adopted the practice of secret assassination, and 
several princes fell under the daggers of their followers ; 
among them was Ilaymond, count of Tripoli, in 11,51. At 
length the great Mongol conqueror, ^faugoo Khan, s(*nt Ins 
brother Htihikoo to exterminate the murdenjus sect, whicli 
lio effected A.i>. 1 256. 

The Syrian branch of the Assassins, however, eonthined 
to exist for some years later. IMassyad, not far from 
iJeyrout, was tlieir jirineipal stronghold. The liistory of 
this branch is tlm most familiar to Europeans, being much 
interwoven with that of the crusaders and of the great 
Sultan Saladin. The latter was several times in danger 
from the daggers of the Assassins. They murdered the 
Marquis of Montferrat. in 1 1‘.»2, Louis of Bavaria in 1213, 
and the Khan of Tartary in 1254. The Syrian Assassins 
W(!r(i conquered by Bibars, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, 
fourteen jears after the destruction of the Persian liruiich 
by the Mongols. Many, however, found refuge in the 
mountains of Syria, and became mixed with the Yezeed 
Kurds ; and some of the tenets of the order ore believed to 
linger still among them. 

ASSAULT and BAmSlY. An assault has been 
commonly defined “an attempt or offer with force and 
violence to do a corporal hurt to another.” Thus present- 
ing a gun at a person within the distance to whieli it will 
carry, throwing a stone or other missile at him, drawing 
n sword and waving it, or even holding up a list in a 
threatening maimer, arc instances of assault. But no 
words, however insolent and provoking, unaccompanied by 
an ae.t of violence, amount to an assault 

A hatt4irtf^ which is said to imply an assault, consists of 
any kind of corporal injury, however small, designedly done 
to another by an actual contact with his penson. The 
injury need^ not bo done by the immediate hand of the 
party; nor is it material whether the .act is wilful or not, 
provided it proceeds from a mischievous design. In a case 
where a liglitcd squib was tlirown into a market-place, 
which was tossed about from hand to hand and at lost 


strack a man in the face and put out his eye, it was held 
to he an assault and battery by the first thrower. 

A pers<m who commits an assault and battery is liable 
I to an action of trespass by the ])arty injured, and also to u 
cj'iininal prosecution for a inisdeiiK^aiioiir and breach of the 
peace; but if a defendant is found guilty upon an indict- 
ment, and the court is informed that an .action lisis been 
brought for the same injuiy, .a nominal sentence is usually 
passed, unless the prosecutor will consent to discontinut! 
ids actkui. 

Formerly, .'ilthough 9 , person were convicted befon^ 
justices of an .assault, or acquitted upon the merits, ho 
was still liable to proceedings by aedion at law. But now, 
after a ease lias been heard before justices, they are 
required to issue a certilicjite to the j)arly complained 
against, which gives release from all further ])roe(*e(liiigs 
for the same cause, whether civil or eriiniiial, whether iie 
be acquitted or convicted. 

The punishment for common assaults is fine .and im- 
prisonment at the discretion <tf the court. By the 2*1 & 
25 Viet, c, 100, persons convicted of assaulting magistrates, 
«>fficcrs, or other persons concerned in Y>rcscrving wrecks, 
are liable to be kept in pen.al semtude for seven years, or 
to be imprifoned, with or without hard labour, at the 
discretion of the enurt. The statute ('.ontains other jiro- 
Visions of a like special nature, as to assaults upon a peace 
or revenue ofiicer in the execution of his duty, and the like. 
By the same statute a man may be convicted of an .assault 
und<T .an indictment of a greater offence. 

Though tlie 33 Henry VIIL c. 12, has becai repealed by 
the 9 Geo. TV. c. 31, and this again repealed by tlie above 
statute of Victoria, it seems that Ibe penalty of the loss of 
the right hand attached by the common law to assaults 
committed in the actual presence of tlie queen or in lier 
eoiistructive presence in the superior courts of law, still 
remains. 

By the 21 & 25 Viet. c. 100 , s. 42, persons guilty of 
coimnon assaults may be convieded summarily by two 
magistrates, who are empowered to impose a fine not 
exceeding £5, witli the costs ; and in case of non-payment 
to ctiinmit offenders to prison for two months. 

In cases of “ .aggravated ” assault the criminal may be 
liable to penal servitude for life ; .md, .as in the case of 
common assault, regard is paid to the “ intention,” whicli 
constitutes the essence of the crime. Thus .attempts to 
murder or to inflict severe bodily injury, or n 8 s.ault with 
intent to rob or to commit tlie crime of rape, .arc “ aggra- 
vated ” assaults, and render the offenders liable to the full 
penalty. The law also takes cognizance of accessories to 
an assault ; thus, in the case of rape any jicrson aiding, 
assisting, or encouraging tlie criminal becomes a principal 
ill tbe second degitie, and liable to punishment accordingly. 

ASSAULT is in Scotland a punish.able offenee, usually 
prosecuted by the public prosecutors attached to the sheriffs’ 
courts, to the police courts established by statute, and to 
the justie.e of peace courts. It is seldom brought before 
the supreme criminal court, unless it be of a highly criminal 
character; and it is tlicn generally charged as assault 
with some specific aggravation, as “assault aggravated • by 
being to the. effusion of blood,” or as “ being to the danger 
of life,” or “ by being committed against a magistrate,” or 
“ by being perpetrated with a Ictlial weapon,” an cxjircssion 
applicable to a sword, hatchet, hammer, or any instrument 
more fonnidabic than au ordinary walkiDg-Btie|c. Criminal 
prosecutions for assault, at the instance of private parties, 
are almost tmknowii. The party injured may pursue for 
civil damages before a jury ; but sucli prosecutions aro 
not frequent. There is no division, as in England, into 
“ assault ” and “ assault and battery.” Many of tlie statu- 
tory regulations, as to assaults by manufacturers, &c., 
extended to Scotland. The later statute law on this 
subject, having been passed to alter laws peculiar to 
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England, docs not. in general apply to Scotland. The 
respective punishments of the various kinds of assault 
li.T-vc thus, in Scotland, been in a great measure fixed by 
the practice of the several criminal courts. 

ASSAULT, MILITARY, is a sudden and vigorous 
jittack upon a fortress or fortified post It i.s soinetimcs made 
in force against regular fortifications before siege operations 
liave been commenced, but more generally when wiiat is 
termed a pra<'tieablc breach has been eftected by mining or 
the use of artillery. Tlic troops chosen for this desperate 
-work are diviiled as a rule iuti^lie “storming parties,” 

“ support parties,” and “ firing or covering partie.s.” The 
hIuI}' of tlu‘ storming party is to offeet a forcible entry into | 
th(i place attacked, and they are assisted in this by the 
firing parties, who, extended in open c»rdcr, keep firing 
at the defenders win) appear above tlie parapet or into tlic 
embrasures. Wbere tlici'c is a ditcli and wall to be sur- 
mounted, “ ladder parties” are appointed to assist tbc stunn- 
ing parties by carrying and placing in position the neeessaiy 
sealing ladders. The supports are the trcMips who ki‘e]) a 
little in the rear until the first operations are attempted. 

ASSAYE, a small town in India, 2(10 miles N.W. of 
Ilydrahad. This place is piineipally known as having 
l)C‘en the scene of ji hatlle fought on the 2IJrd of September, 
1K03, between thf^ Knglish army, under tlic Duke of Wel- 
lington, then M.ajor-geiieral W^dlcsley, and tlwi confederate 
orinios of Dow'lut Kao Seindia and the, Rajah of Berar. 
The British army amounted to d.'iOO, of whom 2000 were 
Kuropean soldiers and 2500 Sepoys. I'lie combined forces 
<»f the eiu'iriy amounted to 50,000, and were commanded 
by the French general I'dron. After a very severe struggle 
against these tremendous odds, the English guiin'd the most 
complete \ictory that over crowned British valour in India; 
and their opponents fled, leaving 1 200 men dead, 08 pieces 
<>f cannon, and a large (juantity of ammunition and stores. 

ASSAY'ING, a chemical operation, which diflers from 
^malysis only in degree. W^licn an analysis is perfonned 
the nature and proportions of nil the ingredients of .h sub- 
stance are determined; but in assaying, tbc quantity of 
4iny ]»articular metal <nily which th»? ore or mixture under 
1 ‘xainiiiatioii may contain is ascertained, without reference 
to the suhstanees w'itli which it is mixed or alloyed. Assay- 
ing is sometimes conducted entirely in what is called the 
(Irjf or by luKit ; at other times in the wet «’«;/, or by 
acids and other rengciits; and in some cases both methods 
are necessarily n ■'orted to. 

Tlie assiiying of siher and gold is cflected by a process 
called ciijicllatiou. Cu))els are small flat crucibles, shown 
(single and quadniple) in figs. I and 2 <if I'late, made by 
pressing bone ash, moistened with water, into circular steel 
moulds, A n c‘, and they are dried by cxpo.surc to the air. 
The principle upon wliieli the «)peralion depends is, that all 
metiUs witli whicdi gold and silver are usually alloyed ans 
•iiouvcrtible into oxides by exposure to atmos])heric air ut 
a liigh teinp(‘rature, whcrciis the precious imdals remain 
unacted upon. 

To assay silver by cMij)elhition, the silver is flattened 
and wrapped uj) in an envelope of le:id. A muffle or oven 
is heated in an assay furnace, and the two metals put into 
it. The metals melt, and the lead becomes converted into 
an oxide, w'liieh, as well as any baser metals before com- 
bined with the silver, is absorhed by the substance of the 
<'upel, until ut length the silver is left absolutely pure. 
An assay furnace, as used in the Royal Mint, is shown in 
fig. 3 of Plate, in elevation and vertical section, it is made 
of wrought iron about J- inch thick, and lined with fire- 
In-ieJc. It rests on a plate of fire-clay, beneath w’hicli is uii 
iron girder-plate, c, placed on the fire-bars, u. There are 
five openings in the furnace, that marked a to clear the ash- 
pit, T» i> to remove two fire-bars and j)ormit the fuel to 
<lrop into the ashpit, and k and f to cliarge the muffle and 
furnace respectively. The muffle is shown at m. 


Very delicate balances indicating at least ® 

grfiin .are made for assaying purpo.ses. The most generally 
approved form is .shown in fig. 1. The beam in this 
balance is 10 inches long, and usually weighs 125 grains. 
The sc.ale ]jans rest in stirrups of j)nlladiuin, and can bo 
removed by iiicmds of forceps. Eacli stirmp hangs from 
two steel points resting in agate caps (tig. C), and tlic agate 
knife-edge nt the centre (fig. 5) docs not coiiie in contact 
with the agate palates until tin* supports hiW(} been removed 
from below the scale pans by the handle jn front of the 
httlunec. 

The assfiying of gold is j)erfonned, to a certain ext<‘nt, 
exactly in the same way as that of silver ; and if the gold 
were alloyed only with cop])er, the pnicess W'ould he as 
simple as that of silver assaying. Usually, however, gold 
contains silver, and this cannot be got rid of by cnpella- 
tion. The purling process is therefore had recourse to; 
this consi.sts iu dissolving the silver by dilute nitric acid, 
which h*aY(*s the gold pure. Sec Hall Mark. 

Iron ores are chiefly of thr(M» kinds — the impure car- 
lM)nate, commonly call(*d the argillaceous iron ore; the 
peroxide, including the specular and li('matito iron ores; 
and the black or magnetic ore, which is a compound of tlie 
protoxide and peroxide. The wet w'ay is generally pre- 
ferred I y metallurgists for tlie detenniiiaiion of the unioimt 
of iron, zinc, copper, and antimony in tlic ores of these 
metals. "J’he estimation of iron in an ore is performed by 
the aid of a standardized sidutioii of peninuiganate of 
potash, which loses its violet colour when added to a sidu- 
tion of protoxide of iron. The dry method is still used by 
ironmasters in proj>ortioning ingrediimts for the blast fur- 
nsice. The process used is based iijxm tlie same principle 
as the nnlucing action in the furnace, .and consists in sepa- 
rating the oxygen from the iron, by the greater affinity of 
charcoal for that element at high tempi*ratures. 7'he ore, 
some charcoal, and an alkaline flux are ht‘at(‘d in a crucible, 
and the result is that all the impurities in the ore arc made 
to leave the iron, .so that the latter is jirescnted in a purely 
metallic fonn. 

Copper . — The w’^et assay is efFeeled by dissolving tbc ore 
in nitric acid, and removing the Milpbur, if any is present, 
by chlorate of potash. I'lu* nitrate of copper is then con- 
verted into chloride by addition of hydrochloric acid, and 
siibseqm*nt evaporation. The residue is dissolved in weak 
Jiydrochloric acid, filtered, and tlie copper precipitated 
by pure zinc or iron ; this is washed quickly, dried, and 
weighed as pure copper. The dry assay is still in use in 
Cornwall, nt Sw^ansea, and some other places. A flux is 
prepared of fluor spar, borax, slaked lime, argol, and nitre. 
Tlie ore is pounded, calcined in a crucible at a red lieat, 
then cooled, then heated again with some of the flux until 
it is brought to a liquid state. The liquid metal is poured 
into a mould, and quenched when solid but yet hot. There 
is then foniul a portion of metal undenieatli a layer of 
coarse sl.ng. The metal is sejifiratcd from the slag, reduced 
to powder, and again lieated until tlu* sulphur is driven off 
from it. The copper is hroughl to a certain state of purity 
by this ojieration ; .and the jMoeess is repeated a second and 
.a third time, until the copper is perfectly free from foreign 
ingredients. This conyilieutcd routine is follow'cd when tlie 
ore contains many foreign hod ies besides sulphur. If Bul])luir • 
be the only one, the operation is much simpler; and if 
suljiliur even he not jin'seiit, the assaying is still easier. 

Lead . — The principal t»re of lead is the sulphide, com- 
mmily called gali-na ; but the carbonate, or white lead ore, 
is sometiint's found in considerable quantity. The former 
of these is assayed by being put into a crucible with iron 
and black flux and cream of tartar, all in small grains; and 
after being covered with a layer of salt they are heated 
until the lead becomes separati'd from all impurities. The 
second kind of oro is assayed in the same way, but with a 
different Ilux. 
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Tin. — Tin- ores df till nn* principally of two Jviinls — tin* iJccniTonco. Queen Elizabctli once rejected forty-ei‘:^ht out 
oxide and the Mdjdiide. The oxide is assayed by simple of iiiiieti -one bills which were presented to her. 
fusion with a thus., which removes the The sul- ' The loval assent makes a hill an act of parliament, or a' 

phide is assayed by being first pounded and calciiM*il, t«» law. As by a legal fiction the laws passed during a scs- 
drivc oil* any snl])bnr or arsenic, and th m melti'd again ' sion of jiarlianient are considered only one statute (of which 
with a ilux of alkalies, fiuor spar, and lime, li\ whieh the ' what are popularly called the separate acts are only so 
tin beeouH'S separaled from all the <»ther iinpnrities. | many chn])ters), it used to he a matter of doubt whether 

Zinc. — Tiie ores of zinc are of tw'o kinds -- the carbonate the royal assent, at wliatever time in llie session it might 
or calamine, an<l tin- snl])hide or blende. The earhoiiafe is ' he given, did not make the aet operative from the hegiii- 
assayed by being broken into small pieces, bnmglit to a i ning of the session, when no day was nientioned in the 
red heat, cooled, ledneed to a fine ])owder, mixed ^^ith j body of it as that on wlijeh it should come into ellecl. To 
powd< red charcoal, and melted in a erueihle, under such 1 settle this peunt, it wms ordered by Ilil (leo. III. e. Id, that 
conditions that tin* zinc may leave the ore and eoinhiiie j the clerk of parliament should for the future (mdorse ou 
with a thin hiyei of gnmiil.ated copjier so as to produce ' eveiy bill the day on wliieli it received the royal assent, 
hrnsa; and the quantity of the brass so produced tests tin* . and that from that day, if there w^as nothing in it to the 
richness of the on- in zinc. 'I'lio sulphide or blende is contraiy, its optTatioii should efenmeiiee. 
assayed nearh in the same wav. * During tin! Commonwealth an English form was suiisti- 

ASSEMA NI. GIUSEP PE SIMO NE, a leanied ' tilted for those in Norman-French winch had been i>revi- 
Maronite, a iialnc of Syria, horn in HitiT. lie came to ; ously and are now in use. Ou the 1st of October, Klbfi, 
Koine towards tin* beginning of the eiglileenth century, and the House of Cunimons resolved ‘‘that when the J.ord 
was made ar( hlii.'>-ho]) in jiarlihns of Tyre, and librarian of rroteetor shall jiass a hill, the fonn of words to he used 
the Vatican, by Oleinent XT. He died at Koine in 17<>S‘. ; sliall be tliesc, ‘The Lord Protector doth consent.’” In 
ASSEMBLY, GENERAL, OF SCOTLAND. See • 170(i also a bill passi^d the Ilonst! of Lords, and v\as r(‘ad 
Olni'.iiai, Asskmp.i.y. I a second time in the House of Commons (hnt was finally 

ASSENT, ROYAL. Vhen a bill lias passed tbrougb i rejected ihere\for abolisbing the use of the Frenc.h tongue 
all its stages in both Houses of ]*arliament. if it is a nioiiev i in all proceedings in parliament and courts of justice, iu- 
hill, it is sent hack to Hie House of Coininons, in which it had ' eluding the royal assent. 

of course originated; hut if not a hill <»f supply, it remains | (Hatsell’s “ Precedents,” especially vol. ii. ])p. Jj.'lS-lJbl ; 
in the eust(»dy of Hie chrU of the eiirolineiits in the Ibmse May’s “Treatise iqioii the Law, Privih‘g<‘S, Proceedings, 
of Ijords. 'J'lie loyal assent is alw’ays ghen in the House and Usage of Parliament.”) 

of Isolds, hut tlie Commons are aiso present at the bur, to ASSBS^SOR. The word assi‘ssor is Lalin (m/seiJso?*), 
whieh th(‘y are sinimioned by the Illaek Kod. The queen and signifies one who sits by the side of anoHiei. An 
may eitlujr la* iireseiit in p<‘rson, or may signify her assent ! assessor under the Homans was one who was learned in the 
by letters jialent under the great seal, signed with her j law', and sat by a magistrate or other functionary, sneli as 
hand, and eonmmnieuled to the two houses by eoininis ^ the governor of a province (Pneses), to aid him in the dis- 
sioners. 1‘ower to do this is given by ,‘Jd Henry VIII. e. 21. i ch.argc of the judicial duties of his ofiiee. The assessor 
Tlie eouiniissioiieis are usually three or four of the great did not prunounee a sentenei*; this was done by llic magis- 
oifieers of state, 'riu* royal assiait is rarely given iu per- i trate or person who presided. 

son, except at the end of a session ; but bills for making i Two assessors are elected by llic burgesses in all 
provision for tlie iionour and dignity of Hie crown, sueli as ' municipal boroughs, annually. Tlie ()ualitie.atioiis are- 

settling Hie civil list, have generally been assented ti» by | the same as those of a eouncillor; but actual members 

Hie queen in ]»ers(ni iinniediafely after they have ]»assed • of the council, the town-clerk, and treasurer are in- 
botli lionses. The bills that have been left in the House of eligible. in corporate towns divided into wards two 

Lords lie on the table ; the bills of sni>ply are brought U]» asse.‘<Mns are ehieted for each ward. The duty of the 

from the Conmums by Hie fSjieukei. The royal assent assessorsistorcvi.se the burgess lists in conjunction with 
to ca<'b bill, wlien given in jierson, is annouiieeil by the j the mayor, to be present at the election of eouneillors, and 
clerk of the ]iai lianieiil. After the title of the hills is read ' to ascertain the result of elections. 'I’lie word assessor is 
by the eleik of the crown, tlie clerk of tiie parliament .says, I not usually applied in this country to those whose duty it 
if it is a bill of siipjily, which receives the royal assent ' is to assess the value of properly for local or public taxa- 
b(‘fore all otlier hills, “ Le roi (or la reym‘) renieiHie ses | tion. This is usually done by a “ surviwor.” TIhm'O are 
lulls snjets, aeeepte Icur heiievoleiiee, et anisi ie vvnlt if I alst* assessors uiuhjr the County Court A<-ts. Luder the 
any olh<‘r public hill, Le roi (oi la reyiie) le veult if a .ludicaliire Act of 1875 provision is made, for trial of 
])ri\ate i»ili, “Soil fait eomine il est desire.*’ I matters of fact by the judge, with assessors, instead of by 

Wln-n the royal assent is refused to a hill, the b»rin of i jury, when partie.s so desire, 

anuounei'im'nt is “ Le r(»i sav'isera.'"' Tlieie has been ii<» ' Assi'.sson. In Scotland the magistrates of eor]>oi*atc 

imstance ol the rejection by the crown of :iny bill, eeiiaiiily j burghs wlio «-xerci.si judicial powers generallv employ some 

not of any public bill, wbieli bad ]»assed tbrougb ]»:ulia- ' prufe.ssional lawyer to act as their assessor. It is his duty 
nieut, for iiianv vc.irs. It is commonly .stated that the last ' to sei* that the proj«*r judicial control is exercised over the 
iast.'inee was tiie i eject ion of the hill for triennial ]»arlia- ' ]»reparatioii of the pleadings, and to make out draft.s of. the 
inents by William III. in Ibih*!. But another iiislanee of judgment.^. 

• the rejeetioii of a hill (teemn'd towards tlie end of Hie same j AS'SETS (from the Nonnan-Freneh a»sttz^ sufUeienl) 
year, the i ejection of the hill eoinmonly called the Place 1 is the real and ])ersonal property composing an estate. 
Bill, the object of wbiili was to exclude boblers of offices i Assets of a deceased person arc either petAontd or renl, 
<*f Inist and profit under the emvvn from the House of iVrsonal assets eoinprehend goods, chattels, debts, and 
Coiimioiis. It was presi-nted to the king with tlie Land- ' dev'olve on the executor or adiniiiistr.ator ; aiul assets (in- 
tax Bill, and he assented to Hi(‘ one and rejected the | eluding all real estate) de.seend to the heir at-lavv, or are 
otlier. • devised to tlie devisee of the testator. 

Mr. Hutsell, in the second volume of his ‘‘Precedents,” ’ The tcnii is also largely used in mercantile aflairs in 
states that tlie latest instaiiee whicli lie discovered w'as tlie eonliadistinctioii to debts and liabilities. In Hie hulunee 
rejection of a Scotch militia hill by Queen Anne, in 1707; • sheets is.sued by banks, insurance companies, tinaneial 
and Ibis is also the latest mcutioned by Sir laskiiie May. In j associations, iic., the liabilities are jdaeiid on one side and 
former limes the refusal of the royal assent was a common | the assets on the other. In eases of banki'uptcy and iusoL 
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veiH’v it is UM’<i to tltisi^^ioitn wliolo of tho proj>orty ■ 
availublo for the puyiueiit of tho creditors, as assets. It is ' 
not a tf'cliuicu] term in Scotch law, hut it is fn*c*ly used iti 1 
Scotland, both in le^jal busim^ss and in mercantile aiFairs, | 
in the saim* sense as in Kn^laiid. I 

ASSXD'IANS or CHASIDIM was a name pven t«> ' 
the zealous defenders of the unity of the Deity and the | 
belief of their ancestors, ajjainst the attempts of Aiitiochus \ 
K])iplianes and his successors to force tin; .lew's into ; 
idolatry. Alattalhias headed the Chasidim durint; four ' 
y(‘ar.s against the (ijinco-maiiiacs o^those days. Those four . 
years are, not included by Jos(‘y>hus in the. J years of the j 
Asmon.ican dynasty, which he connnences from the time 
at which Judas Maecahwus assumed the chief command. 

Later Jews called those ]»crsons Chasidim (Pietists') who 
secluded themselves from worldly ocenpations. 'i’hosc ! 
Chasidim studied tlio Kabhala, and endeavoured by tiieir | 
inortitieati(jn of the tlesh to abstract the spirit from the 
body, and thus have liberty to enter into communion with 
Cod and aiit,'cls. They fasted frequently, and asserted 
that tlioy bad visions. The Pluiri.seeH were an outcome of | 
the Chasidim. | 

About r<.')0 a fresh life wiis brnatlied into the remnants i 
of Ibis s(‘rt by Israel IlaaLSheni (Lord of the Name), who 
)M'eternled to work inirach'S by the secret name of God ; and 
tlic Chasidim became very numerous. After his death, in 
ITtlO, they a^jain died down, and now are only represented 
by a few isolateil bodies of no importance, with a very 
var\imj ritual peculiar to themselves. 

ASSIBN TO TRBATY, in Spanish, Kt Antcido tie, 
yer/ros. tliat is, the compact for the farming or supply of 
iiegntes. Snell treaties were made first witli Portugal, and 
aflerwnvils with Prance, each of which countries, in eon- 
sidi'ralion of enjoying a moiiojioly of the supply of negroes 
to the Soiitli American dominions of Spain, agreed to pay 
to that crown a licrtaiu sum for each negro imported. In 
both cases the Assie,nt(> wras taken by a commercial asso- 
ciatjoji, and botli the Portuguest* coinjauiy and the French | 
weie niin<*d by their contract. At the peace; of Utrecht, j 
in I71J1, the Assiciito, which the French Jiad held since 
1702, w-as transferreil to the Jinglish for a period of thirty : 
years, and taken up by our notorious South Sea Company. I 
'I'lie war which broke out in 1730 stripped the further per- | 
formanee of lliis contract; and at the peace of Aix-la- | 
Cliapelle, in 1748, the claim of England to the remainder < 
(J the privilege was allowe<l. Eventually, howevi-r, Pmglaml 
accepted fiir the unexpired four year.s. Spain 

indeed complained that the gi*eatest frauds had been rom- 
niitted under that provision of the treaty, which allowed - 
tlie contractors to b(‘ 1 u 1 a shipload of goods every year to | 
South America. It was alleged that tlic single sliij) w’us ; 
made the means of introducing into the American markets 
a quantity of goods amounting to several liiiies her own ' 
cargo. I 

AS'SIGNAT. One of the earliest financial measures of 
tJjc Constituent Assembly, in the I'rench Kevolution, was 
to apinopriate the landed property of the clergy to juitioual 
purposes. Shortly afterwards the Assembly decreed the 
Mile of lands belonging to the crown and the clergy to the 
amfmnt of 400,tK»l),()00 francs, or about Jf 1(5,000,000 
sterling. It was first proposed that the lands should he 
transferred to tlie iiiunieipalities, which might give the state 
a security for the price, and the state would i)ay its credi- 
tors with these securities, wliich could be realized according 
as the imiiiicipalities were able to sell at an advantageous 
■|iricc the lands thus made over to them. The holders of 
the securities w'ould have a legal claim on the jmiiiicipal 
bodic.s, and might, moreover, buy the binds when put up to 
sale, and oiler tlic security in jiaymeiit. Tint it might 
happen that the holder of suidi securities would be unable 
to realize them, and might not bo willing to purchase any 
of the lands of the state ; and to obviate this objection to 


the securities it was ])ro])ciM*il that they should be trans- 
ferabh* and be made a legal temlcr. Under these cir- 
cuinslaiiee.H it w'us deterniiin'd to i>sue n pa])er-inoney» 
based on the security of tlie unsold lands bcdonghig to tlio 
state. The notes thus issued (each of which was for 100 
fi-anes. equal to 454) won* ealleil nxnifjnatH, ns rcpn*scuting 
laud which might be transferred or nssif/ued to the holdia*; 
and all notes w'hich came hack in this inamici' to the gov- 
ernment in payment for national binds were to lie cancelled. 
They bore an interest by the day, like English exchequer 
bills. The object (»f this iiK'asure was to obtain the full 
value of the eoiifisealed lands (wliieh in the .actual slate of 
France w'as imiiossible), ami to supply the di'ficiency of 
coin ill the circulation (arising from a finding f>f insecurity) 
by Si forced issue of ineoiivcrtible pajier-inoiicy. The. first 
issue of assignats was to the number of 400,000,000, benr- 
ing interest; shortly aflenvards is00,000,000 in additi«in 
were issued, but wilboiit the liability to pay interest, and 
C(»ntaining also assignats of very small amounts. The last 
of tbi'se two issues w'as made in September, 1700. In the 
beginning of the following } ear the Legislative Assembly 
.seipiestered for the benefit of the stale the ])roperty of 
all the emigrants; and in September, 1702, altlimigh 
I 2J>00,000,000 bad been already issued, a fiesb issue of 
■ 200,000 000 was ordiTCil by the Convention. Tinvards 
' the eml of this year the double effects of the geneviil inse- 
' curity of pviqierty ami iiersiin, and of tin* dejireciation of 
assignats caused by 1 heir over-issue, was felt in the high 
} ]irice of corn ami the nnwillingness of the fanners to sup- 
' ]dy the markets with pv»>visi«jus. Prices still continued to 
lise; and although corn and other m*ees.sarie.s of life wtit 
I t<» be had, tlieir vulne, as represented in the depreciated 
' ]>ap(‘r cuireney, had been nearly doubled, Imt the w'agt's of 
labour hud not risen in a corrcsjiondiiig degree. Great dis- 
* tress, clamours for a iixeil maximum of prices, ami jiillage 
i of the bhojis were tlic consequence. 

1 This method of pro\iding for the w’ ants of the govmi- 
ment, however, ajipeured so easy that it was bad recourse 
to repeatedly during the next few years, until ultimately 
over 4o,()0U.00fi,()UU francs luul bi'cii ]>ut into cinavlation. 
Every ••ilbrl was imuU* to enforc'i* the general aceiqilanei^ of 
these notes, and the most stringent and iniquitous law's 
were passed for that jairpose; but all pn>ved vain, ami tile 
assignats eontinued ra]>idly to decline in value. In .luiie, 
17!»3, one fiane in silver was vvoitb tiiriM* francs in pajier; 
ill August it was vvortli six. 'J’ovvards the end of tliat year 
a rei'overy in \aIuo took place, but it was of .short duration, 
ami the assiirnats sunk biwer and bm’cr, until in March, 
I7JM5. the gold piece of tvveiity-fiair francs was worth 7200 
francs in jiaper. Lefore this, however, it had become evi- 
dent that some new financial exjiedieiit was necessary. 

It was tben'fove determined to make a new issue of pa])er, 
under the name of vnunhiU^ to the amount of 2, '100,000,000. 
Of this sum 800,000,000 were to be employed in extiii- 
guisliiiig 21,000,000,000 as>ignals. which were to be 
taken at a thirtieth ]iavt of their legal value; (100,000,000 
vvcie to be allotted to the ]iul»li«* service; ami the other 
1,000,000,000 retained in the public coffers. Tliese man- 
dats were to eiialile aiiv pi-rson who was willing to ]).iy the 
e.stiiiiated v.ilue of any of the national lamls tfi enter into 
]»ossession; ami therefoie they furnished a sonu'vvliat better 
M*cuutv than the as^igllals, as these could only be offiTi'd 
ill pavment at sales by auction; and consequently tlic jirice 
of the lands rose in pnqiortion to tlic depreiaaliou of the 
paper. The iiiaiul.it of 100 francs, at its first issue, was 
worth fifteen i'raiies in si ver; ami the new pa|)er was .soon 
.so much discredited lliat it nevi r got into general cireiila- 
lioii, and was not able to drive out tin* coined money, wliieb 
was now almost universally employed in transactions bi*- 
Iweeii hidiviiluals. The only holders of mamlat.s wiav 
speculators, who took thorn from the government and .sold 
them to purchasers of national lands. The government 
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was soon forccul to Jihandoii tho inamkls, as they had aban- 
doned the assi^'iials, and to declare that they should be 
received in jjayraent of taxes and national lands only at tlieir 
mil vninc*. Having fallen to nearly a seventieth of their 
ostensible value, they were, in the course of ITlH!, retiirin'd 
to the Kovernmenl in payment of taxes and for the purchase 
of lands; and wdth them einled the revtdut ionary system of 
jiaper-inonc^, whieli had been so ()])stinately persisted in by 
the f'overnmoiit, and which ]»rodueeil more iniserv tlitiii can 
he ealeulated. 

Tl)e assignats >vere indiflerently designed, and printed 
upon a eoarso inferior ])a})er, and large (juaiililies of forged 
notes wTve manufactured abroad ami sinugglod into rraiice 
during the period in which they Avevc in eircnlatioii. 

After the exHnetion of the mandats tin) legal curreney 
of France was f(»r a long ]>criod e\<'hisiv<*ly nictallU’, Inil notes 
of dillereut ainoiiiils arc now allowed to be issued by the 
Bank of Kranee to a liiniled e.xtent. 

(Thiers, vol. viii. pp. 103-1111, 168-102. 177, 

183-191, 334-344, 423, 424 ; Sforcli, “Ciiurs 
I'd.” vol. iv. ]). 

ASSIGNA'TION. Sco A.snicnmkkt (Srotland'). 

ASSIGNXE' (of n lease) is the parly to whom the whole 
interest «)f the lessee in lands is IraiisfeiTcd by assignment, 
W’hich assignment may be inadtj witliout the jirivity or eon- 
ficiit of the lessor, riih*ss the lessee is restrained by the 
lease from assigning over. Tlu* assignee hcitomes liable to 
the lessor, from the date of the assignment, fur the pay- 
ment of the rent and ]ierformanee <if the eovenanls in tlie 
lease; hut such liability is limited to breaches of covenant 
during the exist cnee of the assignee’s interest, and may ho 
got rid of by assigning over all his interest, even to an in- 
solvent. Tlie assignee may acquire his interest by ojiera- 
tioii of law% as well us by an actual assignment from the 
leNS4'e, and Ihenjfore a tenant hv e/<Y/iV, wdio has pureluised 
a hfasc under an executi(Ui, is liable as assignee t(» the lessor. 
•Sec Lkask. 

As.sK^^’t:K (iSeotland'). Tn the long leases peculiar to the 
agricultural system of Scotland the lawatrccting the right of 
transfcrciiee to assignees has been held to he of peculiar 
imporlaiiee. In an ngrieultural lease <»f ordinary length 
assignees are excluded without stipulation; .a lease beyond 
the ordinary length in.ay be assigned w’hcre there is im» 
stipulation to the contrary. It is usual to <livide such 
leases into jicriods of nineteen or tw’cnty-one years, a lease 
of one such perhid being considered an <»i dinary lease, and 
a lease of two or more such periods being an improving 
lease, and in its mituiv assignable. A lease specially ex- 
cluding assignees cannot be e<mducted for the benefit of the 
lessee’s credit(»rs if he should become bankrupt, miless under 
the administration of the lessee himself. In leases of houses, 
gardens, or other premises not let f(jr ugi'icultural pui^poses, 
til!- nght to assign is ussunKul, if not excepted by stipula- 
tion. But where the lease is for a ])sirlicu!ar purpose, the 
lessee eamiot assign it for a totally different purpose; thus 
one who became tenant of a shoj) as a silk-mercer was not 
allow'cd to assign bis lease to an exliil)it<»r of wax figures. 

ASSIGN'MENT, a deed or instrunieiit of transfer, the 
operative Avoids of which are to “assign, transfer, and set 
over,” and Avliic li tniiisfers both real and personal property. 
Kslates for life and estates for years are the principal in- 
terests in land which arc passed by an assignment; and by 
the statute of Frauds and Perjuries (29 Charles II.) tlie 
assignment of such estates is reijuired to be in writing. An 
assignment differs from a lease, in being a transfer <if the 
entire interests of the lessor; whereas a lease is an estate 
for years lakeii out of a greater estate, creates the relation 
of landlord and tenant, and reserves to the lessor a rever- 
sion. In all under-leases, therefore, it is necessary that 
part of the original term should remain in the lessor; a day 
is sufficient. 

jin tusignment of goods^ chattels, &c., in possession, 


is frequently made by hill of sale. [See Bill of Salf« 1 
With respect to tliingx in action, chosen in action (as debts, 
for instance), they are not, with some exceptions, assign- 
able .at common law. 'J'hns, if the obligee in a bond assign 
over the bond to a third i»arty, the assignee c-annot sue on 
the bond at common law in his oavii name; hut such an 
assignment generally contains (and ought ahvays to do so) 
a poAver of attorney from the obligee to the assignee, to sihj 
in the obligee’s name. Couids of equity regard llic assignee, 
for v.al liable consideration, as the actual oAvner of the bond; 
and the oouris of eomirmn law* so far recognize the right of 
tlie assignee, that if the obligor, after notice of the assign- 
ment, pay tlie money on the bond to the obligee, the e<»urls 
will not permit, him to plciid such payment to an action 
brought by the assignee in the oldigee’s name on the bond. 

AssKJNMifiNT IN So’oTLANi>. Tlic teiTii assignuK-iit is ill 
cdDoqiii.al use in •Se/dland, but the Avord Avhieli supplies its 
jdace in legal nomenclature is assignation. In some in- 
stances, howcA^er, where statutes employing the phraseology 
of the Fnglish law haAT been extended to Seotland, the AA'ord 
assignment has necessarily obtained a partial technical use, 
as in the transference of properly in e()p}Tight, jiatents, niid 
registered atsscIs. The definition of an assignation, as dis- 
tinguished from any other species of conveyance, is, that it 
emiveys not a thing, hut a title to a thing. I'hus a bill of 
exchange comes within the character of an assignation, 
because it is, or professes to lx*, a conveyance in favour of 
the payee of a right in the person of the drawer to a sum 
line to him by the dr.aA\a*e. There is no rule knoAvn in the 
luAvof Scotland eipiivalont to that which aflee,ts the assign- 
ment of a chose in action in Kiigland ; and, except in cer- 
tain cases, a right exigible by one person is capable of being 
made o\'er by assignation to another. 

Assignations are of great imjiortancn in the eonvcyanc,e 
of lieritable or real property. The old system of suhiii- 
feudatioii being still in operation in •Scotland, a jiroprielor 
of heritable subjects, whose right is indisputable, is fre- 
quently not in the po.sition of liaving received feudal inves- 
titure from his superior. He is sold in such a ease to ha\'e 
a mere personal right, as holding in his hands the authority 
for making his title real by inATStilure. This authority he 
transfers by assignation, and property is thus frequently 
passed througli scAXTal hands by assignation before it is 
found expedient or necessary to complete the investiture. 
In conveyances of landed pro]M*rty, such title-deeds as the 
party conveying has agreed to give to the party receiving 
are transferred by assignation. Fi>r assignations lo leases 
see AssiCiNKic (Scotland). 

As tlie transfer of inoA^able property is completed by 
delivery, the person wdio has the jiossession cannot convey 
(as in the case of land) his right to the thing as separate 
from the thing il.self, and thus an ussignatioii affecting mov- 
able property can only take jdaee Avhen it is in the liands 
of a third party. The simple act <»f asbigiiation may be 
effectual in all questions between the cedent ami the as- 
signee, but to make the third party Avho hoKIs tin; property 
in ln.s hands responsible, as holding it for the latter and not 
for the former, tlio furtlinr ceremony of a formal intimation 
is necessary; and until such intimation he made tlie cedent’s 
creditors may attach the property in tile hands of the 
liolder. Presentment is the proper form of intimation in 
the case of a hill of exchange. In its most fonnal shape, 
.an intimation of an assignation is made by the reading of 
the document to the debtor in presence of a, notary and 
witnesses ; and llie evidence of the ceremony is tlie notarial ; 
but, in the general case, other circumstances Avhieh put the 
fact of intimation beyond doubt, such ns tlie debtor’s 
admission of his liability to the assignee, are held as 
equivalents. 

ASSIMILA'TXON is the term used in physiology to 
express the incipient vUalizaiion of materials which were 
previously in the condition of mere chemical compounds, by 
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mc<ans of the organs of the body. TIk* coagulation of fibrin, 
for instance [see is a vital jdiciionrcnon, and enn 

be clearly shown to arise from no mere physical nor cheiiii- 
cal change; it is indeed a real raiigonicnt of jiartieles pre- 
paratory to tlic making of a li\ii)g ti>'Sue, and if it occiimMl 
in the body would really result in the, fonnation of tissue. 
No substance is known to behave in this manner withotit 
having been a^aiwUated by a living body. Growth is 
therefore simply the coiitinuation or outeuine of assimihitioii. 

A Holntion of dextrin or starch-gum is identical in 
chemical coTTipo.sition with but it is unable to 

form vegetable tissue until it has combined with albuminous 
matter to form Jiving PjtOT<»iM.ASM. In like manner, the 
albmnen of animals does not seem capable of forming tissue 
till it bas first been converted into the blastema so plenti- 
fully poured forth to repair lliu skin if it is injured. In 
both cases there may be h*»ine clieinical modification of the 
iiltiinate elements, l)nt this is quite insufficient to aceiaint 
for the marked difiercncc, between the organizable and 
iion-organizaldc fluids, which assimilation produces. 

ASSISI, an e])iseopal town of Central Italy, alMint 13 
miles S.K. from Perugia. It w’as the birthjdace of St. 
Francis, tlu* founder of the mendi<*ant order of Francisan 
friars, of 'wiiich it is considered the metropolis. The Sacro 
Cojiveiilo, or church and monastery in which St. Francis 
w;is buried, is a large and splendid building. After having 
existed for mon? than six centuries, the moiuistery w'as 
suppressed in 186t). Part of the hnilding is used as a 
selutol for the sons of teachers. 'J'he church contains some 
fine frescoes by Giotto and s(itne paintings by ('imabue. 
Two miles from Assisi, by the side of the high road, is the 
magnificent church of Santa Maria degli Aiigcdi, on the 
site of I lie oratory where St. Francis first began liis ascetic 
course of life. It was begun by Vignola in IfifJO. The 
nave, and elmir w'(‘re re -erected after an earthquake in 
1832 ; the dome had esca])ed injury. The interior below 
the dome contains tlie oratoiy of the saint. AnHiaium was 
a Koman muiiici]iium, and a plaei* of considerable import- 
ance, as may bo iiifeired from the remains of the forum, 
tbermie, uqnedue-ts, and other mins wJiicb are still seen. 
Hut the finest piece of antiquity whieli it contains is 
the Temple of Minerva, now’ transfomied into a ciiurch 
dtslicated to the Virgin ; the portico, W'bich has remained 
entire and in good ])resen'ation, is considered to be the 
finest speeimen of the kind in Italy, next to the Pantheon, 
Assisi has been the see of a bishop since A.ii. 240. In the 
last century it was much resort<'d to by jiilgrirns visiting 
Ihtj tomb of the saint. The poet Pietro Metastasio was 
boiTi licrc. The population of Assisi in 1881 w’as 15,000. 

ASSIZX. This word has been introduced into our l(>gu1 
language from the French rtww, and is ultimately derived 
from the latiii v»-rh asaideo^ to sit by. It hiis various 
significations. 

1. Assize slgnilitd a ondo of laws made immediately by 
the king. Thus the assizes of .Terusalcm were a code of 
ftaidal laws for the new kingdom of Jerusalem, fonned in 
1090, by an assembly of the l,Atiii barons and of the clergy 
mid laity, under Godfrey of Douillon (Gibbon’s “Decline 
.and Fall,” vol. xi. p. 93). The successive assizes of 
Henry II. were a series of ndonns which carried cut the 
system of his grandfather, Henry I., and substituted Eng- 
lish law for Norman despotism. The Aaalzc of Clarendon 
(line), not to be confounded with the Constitutions (or 
Concordat, as we should call it) of Clarendon, held two 
years before, revived the old frank-plcdgc or mutual respon- 
sibility of Saxon times, and incidentally, for providing for 
the repressioii of crime, instituted trial by jury. The 
Aadsie of Aoi'thampton (117C) divided the country into 
carcuits, whicli exist in their main outlines to the present 
day. Henry’s object in this W’us financial mainly, though 
the judicial uses, which have presented the circuits to our 
time, w’cix' not absent from his mind. Finally, the Aaatze 


of Arms (1181) restored the national militia to the place 
whicli it liad lost at the Conqne.st (see Professor Green’s 
“ Short. History of the English People ”). 

2. There were tlie assl/es or ordinances regulating tlio 
price of bread, ah*, fuel, and other common necessaries of 
life, called in Latin asaiaoi venalinm. Tlie earliest express 
notice of any regulation of this kind in England is in the 
reign of King John (1203), w'hcn a proclamatiou was made 
throughout the kingdom enforcing the observance of the 
legal assize of bread. Many statutes were passed regulating 
the assize of articles of common consumption ; the earliest 
of these is the assize of bread and ale (“ .assisa paiiis el 
eervisiaj”), e.oinmonly called the statute of .51 Henry HI., 
though its precise date is doubtful. The statute 8 Anne, 
e. 19, nqif'uled the 51 Henry III., and imposed a new assize 
of brea<i, and inach? various other regulations respecting it. 
Several subsequent Acts liave been passed on the subject, 
hut by the 55 Geo. III. e. 99, the practice was expressly 
alHdisli(‘d in London and its iK'ighbourhood, and in other 
places it has fallen into disuse. 

3. The wrord assize also denoted the peculiar kind of 
jury by whom IItc writ of right was fonnerly tried, who 
w’cre csillcd the grand assize. The 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27, 
abolished this mode of trial. By the law of Seollaiid the 
jury, in criminal ease's, an? still technically ealh.'d the; assize*, 
thenigh popularly known as the jury. Sec J iruY, 

4. 'riie eoinniem use; e>f the; tenri assize at the; pre^se'iit d.'iy 
is to demote the sessions of the. judges ed the Supremo 
t’ourt, lield porie>dically in each cemnty, wlnm prisenie*rs 
are tried and civil suits determiiU'd. These assemblies im 
doubt e)riginally derived their deiie)inination froiii the busi- 
ness which was at first exclusively impe)sed upem them, 
nuinedy, the trial ed writs ed assize, Ae;e-e)r(liug to tin* 
cemimon law, assizes could not he take*n (Le, writs of 
assize could only he tried) by llic judges sitting in term at 
Westminster, To remedy this grievance, it was provided 
by Magna Charta, in 1215, that the judges should Nisit 
each county to take assizes. From this provision tin*, n.'une 
id justices of assize was derivc'd, :ind by several later aels 
of parliament various authorities were given to them by 
that deiioinination. By the 13 Edward 1. e. 3 (commonly 
culled the Statute of Westininsler 2), .autlmrity was given to 
the judges of assize to determine inquisitions of tivspass 
and other pleas pleaded in the courts (d King's Bench and 
Common Pleas; and thus their jurisdiction to try civil 
causes, other tlinn the wtIIs of assize above mentioned, 
originally arose. Besides the general authority to deter- 
mine civil issues, it was providt'd by the Stiitnte (d West- 
minster 2, that no imiuesl in a civil action should be taken 
by the judges cd tin* superior e/mrts when sitting at 
Westminster, unless the writ which summoned the jury 
for such inquest appointed a certain day and place for 
heuriug the parties in the county where the. cause of jietion 
arose. Thus, if a suit arose* in Cornwall, the writ from the 
superior court must direct the sheriff of that cxjunty to 
return a jury at Westminster for the trial id the inquest in 
the next tenn, unless before (iiisi prills') the term, namely, 
oji a certain day specified in the writ, the justices of assize 
came into Cornwall. TJiis was sure to happen under the 
dh*cctions of a previous claust* in the Statute of Westminster 
in the course of the vacation before the ensuing term, 
and the jury were th<’n sninmoned before the justices of 
assize in Cornwall, where the trial took place, and the 
parties avoid<*d all the tnaible and expense of conveying 
their witncs.scs and juries to London. Since the passing 
of 1 Will. IV. e. 70, the assizes throughout the wdiolo of 
England and W'ales (excepting London and tin; parts 
adjoining) Imve been held twdee a year in each county upon 
a uniform system ; and a third, or winter assize, is held for 
the trial of criminal cases only. See Circuits. 

The judges upon the several circuits derive their civil 
jurisdiction ultimately from the ancient statutes of assize 
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Bn»i prills; but tln'v luivc* also a roinmishiou of usnizf* ! 
■vvbii-Ii is i.ssiiod for eucli ciicuit by tbi* t-rown under the ■ 
;rieat seal. I'bis coniinission heeins tf) l»a\e In-oji nearly in 
tilt; .same foim ever since tJie jm.ssing of the Cliarta 

and the .statutea of nisi priiis. i 

In certain cases the justices of a.ssize, as .such, have by i 
a statute a criminal jurisdiction ; Imt tlic most im{}ortant , 
part of thtiP criminal authorit)' is derived frenn other com- , 
missions. The first of th(‘s(* is n /.general eoniniission of 
<»ycr and terminer for e:i\ h eireviit. See ()M*.n vm> Tku- ! 
3kIJN'Kn. I 

'riie jud}»;e.s of assi/e have also eommissioiis t»f j^aol 
delivery. See Oaol Dklivkkv. 

In addition to the above autlioi ities, tbe judges on the 
eircuits un? also in llie eoniinission of Ilje j>eaee. 'riie 
judf^es of the Su|>reiiie Court Jire always insetted in the 
(•-(amnissions of llie jteace ja*riodically issiietl for eacb Eni;- 
lish eounty; tind con.scqueiilly fliey may exereise all tlie 
])owers and iunetions etjninnmiealed by tbe eomtnission.s 
of the paiiieular counties wbieli eom]>ose their respective . 
circuits. | 

In pnictiee, the jnd^jje.s eho(js<‘ tlieir ciwmit.s l»y arran;;e- | 
ment ;mn)iii; llieniselves on each separate oce.nsion. They 
are tlim hirmally ap]H)inte«l In tlic erowii under the si^^n 
niamial ; and the several (Mimmissioiis are afterwards made 
out in tlte crown otbee of the lligli ("ourt, from a fiat of 
the lord elt;inc»‘llor. I 

The .ludiealure Act of lS7r» made hut trifliiifralteration 
in the assize procedure. The most important beiielit ol 
the Act \>as to insure sneli pnqier diseliarire of judieial | 
busini'bs that no Jirrears shouhi stand unci* from year to | 
year. Hut such a serious incon\enien<‘e to suitors ns this 
is unknowji to eomitry districts. Tlie “ judges of the [ 
courts at Westminster,” as they A\j*re formerly called, went 
round the eountiy <'ii eireuit. and at Li\eipool, Yoik, or ! 
whatever town they held .sittiiiijs of assi/e, they were (^and i 
are now) bound to sfaif and Jinish ihv muses ent f red J or j 
trial; wliile in the metropolis, at every sittinifs, they left i 
hundreds of ean.ses untried, to the nntold injury and fre- j 
(juent min of suitois. When it is Jiientioned that the 
niimiier of the muses tried in the metropolis is about half 
tbe total Jiumber trietl tlirouulKUit tin* eounlry, some notion 
may be fornual of tlie mapiitude of tlie evil. It was not, . 
more<iver, an evil afiectin;^ only suitors in the metropolis, 
for a lur^e yiortion of tlie ean.ses are brou^;li( from the 
country to e.seape tlie .still greater evil r»f the IiniTV and 
haste of the a.ssizes, and thus the evil afFccted >suitor.s at 1 
lar^^e in every part of the eoinitry. 'I’iie .hulieature Act of 
1H76 eonsolidated the various suf)erioi courts, <;ave uniform 
jurisdiidion to tbe judires, and pvu^ided for the same advnii- 
tap:e.s, as ri*;^ar(h‘d regular dcspateli of bn.siiu'ss, being enjoyed 
in tlie metropolis as is, and ahvay.s has been, ])o.s.ses.sed in 
the eonntrv a.ssize.s. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. The oiliee which asso- i 
eiation perfonns is to connect and arrange ideas, to regu- 
late tbe hiiceeshion of tbe tbcaiglits. When one tlioiigbt 
is suggested by another, or aUk'Ii a train of past imiige.s is 
Kinninoned h\ .something yn’esent, wbether .spont;meously or 
by an exerlien of nu*mory, tbe |»r<<re.ss by wliicli this cflbrt 
is made i.s <*MlIed as.soeialioii. Locke, in one of tbe later ' 
editions «if Jiis K.-^say on tin* Unman T’nder.staiiding,” 
added a ik'W elia]»tei, entitled, “Of tbe As.soeiation of 
ideas,” in which tlie laws of tliis power are noticed, and 
some of its ydienomena exjilalned. Soon after, Hartley, in 
liis Oliservations on Man,” investigated the yjrmei]»le more 
thoroughly, carried its ji])plie.itioii from .simple idea.s to the 
actions and atleetions, aiul traced all the intelle.etual and 
moral ydienomeua to this soune. He states tbe law of | 
association thus: — Any associations, A, 15, C, &e., by being I 
associated willi one aiiolber a sidllrient number of times, 
get such u yiower over the eorre!^])onding ideas, A, 15, C, &c., 
that any one of tlic semsations, A, when impressed alone, 


shall he able to ex<‘ite in the mind, 15, C, &e., the ide.a.«i of 
the rest.” Hume, in one of his l>.say.s, yrnhlislu'd almost 
eontcin])oraiieou.sly, traced the influenco of our associations 
to certain ])nnei])le.s, >\hieh lu‘ denominat(‘d ‘‘ reseinblanec, 
contiguity in time or yilaee, and cause or cfToct.” “ That 
the.se y)rinci]>le.s,” he oliservcs, “serve to eonnect ideas ^\ill 
not, 1 believe, be much doubted. A picture naturally leads 
our thoughts to the original. Tlie iiienlioii of one apart- 
ment in a building natur.ally iiitrodnce.s .an iinyuiry or dis- 
course concerning tlic otber.s. And if we think of a wound, 
we cmi .scarce forbe.ar r^jlecting on tlie, pain whieb follows it.” 

.ranie.s Mill attempted to reduw* the priiieijiles of causality 
and rc.senihlaiice under contiguity. He considered t he causes of 
;i.s.sociation to be two in number, tlie vivacity of tlie assoeiati'd 
seulimetit..s, .and the frequency of the assoei.-itioii. As.soeia- 
tioii takes place not only between .simple ]»nt iH-tween 
complex ideas, which melt togethi'r so as to form an idea 
which appears simple. Such are our ide:js of mo.sL f.nniliar 
objects; the idea of a W'all is a eonijilex idea n'sulting fiom 
the already complex idea of bricks and linii‘. John Stuart 
Mill reduces the fundamental idea of e;mst‘ to an insepar- 
able and UTieondiliunal a.ssociation, and on cau.se lie foiind.s 
the entire theory of rc.asoiiing. I\sycliology, In* thinks, 
ought li» be able to explain the most comjdex pJicnomenii 
l»y iiK'ans of the laws of a.ssociation. Hut its task is ren- 
dered vi*rv difficult, becau.se tbe combined action of dillerent 
ean.ses sometimes jirodiices eombiiiatioris, in wbii'li it is 
dillieull to find tJic eonstitueiit elements. Tlie eflei t may 
]»n‘.seiit Hie ease of mecljanieal laws, when; eai’li e.uise is 
to be found in tin* elVeot, as if it Imd aeted singly. The idea 
we have, for instance, of an orange, is a result of certain 
sensations of taste, colour, smell, ^Vcr., and these sensations 
can each lie yiereeived separately. Hut if we think of tin* 
colour irhitey we have in <air minds a \eiy difierent imtioii 
fn*in a mere aggregate of the colours of tbe rainhow. Here 
tlie mental eoiiibiiiation reniiinls us of a i liemieal com pound, 
in which there is no resemhlaiiee to any one of the con- 
htituent.s. Hain shows that tlie dillerent processes of tin* 
mind, the fueultie,s of judgment, reasoning, abstraction, 
jM‘rreptj(ni, imagination, are dillerent forms of tlie one law 
of a.*sSociation. iShnjde. nssoeiafion may be a ease* of tbe 
Jaw of contiguity; actions, sensations, .and .states of feeling 
ocennang togetlier, or in close succession, teiul to grow 
together in such a way that when either of them is after- 
wards yiresonted to the mind, the others are ajd to be 
brought u}) in idea. Or it may bill under tbe law of 
re.semblaiiee : present actions, .sen.s.atioiis, Iboiigbts, or oiiu*- 
tioiis tend to revive llieir ///"c among pievion.sly oceiirring 
states; us when a portrait brings uji tlie original. Jhob’ssor 
Hain .shows bow’ eouiifjvity e.\])lains .sueb actions as walking, 
or playing upon a mnsieal ins'.nimenl, wliieb .are .aggregates 
of .separate movements, at lirst performed .slowly and with 
ditlieulty, Imt gradually eobenng together, so tliat on<i 
mo\ement of tiic series instautly biings on the next. The 
varion.s modes of reasoning and scientific ])n»<'e.s.ses, <*.</. 
ebi.ssiticatioTi, arc founded upon a.ssociation by reseuihhiiice. 
Associations, separately too wTak, may eon jointly be strong 
enougli to revive a past experience, ami tliu.a W'c have u 
rompoiiiid assoriaiion. For instance, W’epereeive the odour 
of a liquid; this sensation alone cloe.s not siiffici- to recall its 
name, but W'e afterwairds taste it, and renicmbranec i.s 
etlected by these united .sen.sations. Hy means of associa- 
tion the mind lias tbe jiower to form combuiations, or 
aggregates, difrerciit from .Hn 3 dliing actually experienced. 
Tlii.s eonstrurtire, association includes such p'.«‘cesses of 
tin* mind ns imagination, invention, and may akso be traced 
in combining niuvements into new groupings, e.y. in gym- 
nastic exerei.ses, elocution, &c. 

AS'SONANCE, om* of the most delicate forms of rliymo 
e>L*r invented. In the article AiJ.tTK ration we gave an 
account of an oriiainent still much used (and somi‘tiincs 
iiiueli abused) in our literature — the frequent recurrence of 
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words bcKinniiip: with tho same letter, generally with the 
saiiie coiihoiuiiit, as bein^; more marked. I’lms Sliakspeare, 
ridiculing; the fashion of the writers of his day, puts these 
burlesque lines into the mouth of the down in “ Mid- 
summer Nif!;ht's Dream " — 

“ Wlierent with blade, with bloody, blaniefiil blnde, 
lie. bi'uvely broached his boiliiif' bloody breast.'* 

The, conxerse of this conrse contrivance for gjiiniiifr force 
i.s wh.'it Icelandic poets call ItalJ-rhf/ine^ an elegant de\ice 1 
of which tla-ir inietry is full, ,and w|^di consists in the use j 
of words emliii}; with the same eousoiiant, as had^ led: 
sin., run. Of this and line, rhyme - is, two rhvmin;; 
.syllables (KTnrriii:^ not as with us, at the end t»f two lines, 
hut b<»th top‘tli< v in one line - le<*laiidie, jioems Jire cliieily 
made. Terminal rhyme i.s but rarely used in eomp.avison. 

lint finely felt as are tlii’se aneieiit forma of rhyme coin- 
pared with our jiui;liii«; rhymes (*n<li ups, they must yield 
the palm as a subtle and ethereal medium for ihym*‘ to 
ftssonanre. an dement almo.st ]»eciilinr to S])ain and Torlu- 
p.il. .Assonance consists in nsinp the same \ou<‘l with 
diHereiit con.so:.ants, nml is therefore the converse of jilliter- 
alion and of lialf-ihyme. The (‘ininent (lerman poet. Vr. 
Sehlepel. was so struck witli its depanee that he n.setl it in 
Ills tr.'iLUMly “■ Al.nros,” Imt. this is almost the only foreign 
instance of any imj»ortancc. In tliis sense, therefore, man 
rhymes to hat ; nation i liymes doubly to traitor: penitent 
ihvmes tiebly to ntivence. Professor Marsli, in bis 
Milnable “Jv«'ctnres on the Knpli.sli hnnpnnpe,” pives a 
specimen of a poem in as.sonant-vbynie, from wbieli wa* 
select two staji/as, to sbo>v the exquisite delicacy of the 
l■ll^ me-sdienie — 

** There betieatb transpnreiil j»7i}V.v, 

"NVhere the vine and olive ihriee, 

W'horo the I'oldcn oran^'o smilfS’-- 
Listeiimp to the 

** There how pladly Avonld T tileepj 
< Jei'an’s music In mine car, 

Tlnoimh the night d time, nor/ccl 
Weary till tlie day.'* 

ASSOUAN fthc St/rne of tlie (Ireeks), a town in Upper 
Epypt, on the ripht hank of tlio Nile, near the la.st c.at.a- 
rac-ts, is host kmavn for its quarries of ,a kind of granite 
called (from Syeiie) syenite. In the quarries then? are still 
the remains of p.artially-cut blocks and nninerous in.serip- 
tions, whi<’li served to indicate wluit mateiial had been 
quarried and rem.<ved, and by the. order of what king. 
The population is about 4000. 

ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN BIARY, 
FEAST OF THE, is observed in the Roman Oatliolie 
Olmreli on the Ihtli of Anpust. In the seventh century 
the idea originated th.at the Virgin had been takim to 
heaven in a e.oqioreal form, body and spirit, by Christ and 
his anpehs, on the above day, a.T). 45, in the se^enty-fifth 
year of her ape. The day af her death had been oh.served 
in the diurdi from the fourth century. 

The Assumption was a fav<»urite subject atnongst tlie 
great Italian painters. That by Titian, at Venice, is 
.idmittedly one of the finest productions of art in all time. 
The Virgin, as represented by the great Venetian, is by no 
means at the advanced age of seventy-five years. 

ASSURE ANCE. See Annuitibs, Insukaki k. 

AS'SYNT. Sec SUTllKltLANDSlIIUK. 

ASSYR'IA, an ancient <iinpire in western Asia, sup- 
posed to derive its name from Assliiir, the son fif Slunn. 
tJreck and Roninii historians cuinmonly employ the name 
Assyria ns a general designation for Uahylonia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Aturia, and Adiabene ; but th(‘y frequently make it 
comprehend part of Asia Minor. The Greeks were accus- 
tomed to use the lutme Syria and Syrians in a vague seiis(\ 
Herodotus applies the tenn Syrians to the Cappadocians 
(i. 6, and i. 72), and he remarks that the Assyrians in the 


army iif Xerxes were by the Greeks called SjTians, while 
the Eastern nations named them Assyrians (vii. b’3). 

Ptolemy (vi. 1’) and the Roman liistoriaiis confine the 
name As.syria to the ennutry east of Mcj.npolnmia and the 
Tigris, which is sepaiated on the north by the Niph.ites 
^louiitnins from Armenia, /md on the east by the ehjiiii of 
the Zagros from Media; Su.rian.'i and Hal)} Ionia constitute 
its .s(»utherii frontiers. Thi.s portion of tlie aneie- 1 Assyrhm 
empire eomprehends part of the modern Knrdi.stan. The 
eoiinln' is diviiled int<) three jiarts by tw'o rivers which rise 
in the Zagros Mount.ains, and, aftiM* tr.T,versinp Kurdistan, 
fall into the Tipri.s. The first is the [.yens, the Zabatus 
of Xcaiophoii, and the modern Greater Zah (Xen. ‘‘^Aiiah.” 
ii. e. 5). The second river, the (^ijnnis, is also named 
Zahas, or Anzabas, by the later Grei-k and Rinnan writers. 
Tin* eonntiT to the north west of the Lyens, or Zabatns, is 
by tiic ancients called Aturia; that to the soiith-ea.st of 
lliat river, a.s far as tlie (.-a]»rns, i.s named Ailialiene ; to 
the Honth of the Ciiprus w'e tind the province of Apolloni- 
atis, further to the east Chaloniti.s, and Sittaeene towards 
the oonfine.N of Smiana. 'I'lie Arabian name of Adiabene 
is Zawahtali, which, like the term Adiabene. is a derivatiini 
if the wind Zsih. The name Aturia, ns is oKseiwed by 
Dion (*a.ssius tK'hh mere dialeetie, variety of 

pronniieiation instead of A.-^syria, After the dissolution of 
theAss\nan nionarehy through tin* revolt of the Mede.s, 
the name Assyria was again vestrieted to thi.s northern 
pmxincc, while the sontherii jiarts W'ere ilesigiiated cither 
r»ah\luiiia, from the name of the prineijial town, or 
Clialdaja, from llic name of its inhahitanis. Tlirougli the 
conquest of Cyrus both ]>arts were reunited, and formed 
one of the most important .satnqiies of the Persian em])ire, 
wliieh was sometimes named Rahylonia and sometimes 
Assyria. This apjiarent confusion of the names Jhihylonia 
and Ahsyri.i is observable even in the later history of the.se 
regions, during the wais between the Romans ami Par- 
thi.ins. Tin? aneient capital was Ninus. {see Nini-.vkii. 

Much valuable and interesting light has been shed on 
the ehronolog}', literatun?, antiqniti(?s, and civilization of 
A.ssyria by M. Rotta, Sir II. Layard, Mr. Loftus, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Mr. George Smith, and Mr. Rassam. 'J’ho 
magnificent Assyrian sculptures, familiar to visitors of the 
British Museum, all of which were brought to liglit after 
having lain hui’ied for thousands of year.'j, were found to lie 
more or less cnrielied wn'tli inscriptions, mostly of the 
cuneiform churaeter. Accordingly, to have anything like 
a yjroper idea of wdiat these and other sculptured ohjects 
meant, it wa.s e.s.sential to have a key to the cuneiform 
alphabet. The characters were not Hebrew, nor Arabic, 
nor Greek ; the component parts of the letters having a 
shape which lias been variously compjired to a w edge, a 
nail, or an arrowhead — the term e,uneifonu being from tlie 
Latin ct//i a wTdge. The labours of Grotefeiicl, who 
was the first to decipher tlie inscrij»tions, were zealously 
sup])leTncntcd by Rawlinson and others. A serious obstacle 
was overcome wdicn it was found that the cuneiform char- 
acters were employed in three difi'erent languages, Persian, 
Seylhic, and Assyrian; anti the discoveries wrhich resulted 
threw a flood of light on the history, law, and the social 
condition of the most ancient nations in the world. iSec 
CUNKIFOKM CltAKAcTKllS; BaUYLONIA. 

The reseurehes of Mr. George Smith, of the Briti.sh 
Museum, showed that tlie Assyrian situlptures and slabs in 
that institution fui-iiishcd a number of remarkably intcrc.st- 
ing adilitions to Biblical history, more especially as con- 
eemed a delugi', which may be identified with that of Noah. 
Important links were mi'^sing, but an expedition by Mr. 
Smith, in lt573, to the ruins of Nineveh and Nimroud, 
resulted in the finding of further inscriptions which fully 
completed the narrative. Another expedition, in 1874, 
yielded fresh discoveries of increasing interest, including a 
tablet h.*aring a suecinet account of the conquest of Baby- 
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loTiia by llio Elamites, 22S0 is.c. — Wiiif; ju.^t 4ir>4 years 
j)revioiK^ly. The very valuable results of his two expedi- 
tious. with their hearinj; on the history of aiieieut Assyiaa, 
were piiblislKMl by Mr. Smith in his “ Assyrian Discoveries 
in JS7.0. Ill the followiiij' year, 1S7(I, he a"ain returned 
t(» the .scene of his interesting; a rchtTolopeal labours; hut 
his death took place at Aleppf), IJMh Anmiht, 1S7(>. I'he 
<d)jects colV’cted jiy him — some thousands in number, and 
inclndinf; many of considerable interest ami importance — 
W'crc br<m;;bt to this country and ]»l;i(ed in tlio Jlritbsli 
Museum in 1H77. The authoiities of the Museum eoin- 
mis.sioned l\Ir. Ihissam to eontiniie tin* work, av1h» made 
many further disecneries. An eseeHent work of reference 
on the subject of this article is “ Ilah) Ionian Literature/’ 
hy the Rev. A. ff. S.ayce (London, t.s7J)k 

ASTACUS. S« c (hi.wnsiT, Lohsti k. 

ASTAR'TE (the Ashtoretli of the Ilehrews'), the 
J*liuMiiciau mo(jn-|;()dd(*s.s, and iroddess of love. The wor 
.ship of Astarte was in early times most widosprea^l, he- 
eansci the* Pha'iiieians, tl^(^ »;v(‘at traders ami travellers of 
anticjuity, earned with them into distant lands the worshi]* 
of llieir national goddess. In tliis manner the (Jreek 
Ariimniiri*: t(«dv on iminy ch.ir.aetcrs pn>iieily l»eloufi;ini; 
t<» till* Ast.'irte of the rhamiejans, e\en to the fniictiou of 
]n-oteetin^; eoimneree. 'Mus ctuifnsion of the tw’o deitic.s 
.•leeoiints for the d(»ul»l*‘ account of the birth of Ajdirodite, 
and for much else that would he otherwise ]ierplexinf; in 
the (Ireek myth. The faet.s of so many Jiiyths of Aphrodite 
hi'inj; Oiieulal (as tli.it ot Aiu»n[ 1 s\ and of her worship 
lieini; ehieily iu ]»laees W'hieh had bcini of old Plioenie.iaii 
eidouies, siuh us Cyprus, Cytliera, &.C., assist this cxplaiia- 
fion. The ultrilmt(‘.s of Astarte arc almo.st ideiitie.il with 
those of the (Jreek j!;<Kl(le.ss. It was fnun the Oriental 
JiceiitiouMie.ss aecomjianyiii;; the -worship of Astarte that 
the cult of Aphrodite (l<‘rived its ynisser features. The 
iiiiap^ of A.starte in l\iplios was r«*ally no muieie at all, but 
a sha]«elcss mass of -white slcnie, somewh.at eoiiieal; the 
later tipires were in the form of a white eow, no doubt on 
necouiit of the horns liein^; like tin* cresecait moon in sli.apo 
nnd the colour imitating its pallor. | See lo, AiWJr.s, 
Ai*iiiior>lTK. I Later .still, under Creek iuflueiiee, the 
f^oddess was reiireseiited in Imni.in form. 

ASTARTE, a fjeniis of bivalve molluscs, with tw'o 
mmsciilar impressions, and a simple mantle- line. There 
are two teeth in each valve; the auterica* tooth of the riciht 
\al\<' is ljir*;<* and thick. Like many' other Arctic .sea-sliells, 
Jistarte has a thick olive-coloured outer coat of aiiinial 
matter. Twenty liiiiif; sp<‘cies .are kiKJwn, mostly Arctic, 
hut. .soin<? jKiss (low’ll ns far south as the (canaries. They 
are found at a depth which ranges from near the surface to 
120 fathoms. Mearly 300 fossil s])eeies have been found 
fiom the carboniferous jiernsl down to veeeut tiin(\s. ri.s- 
i(ir(v horcalis^ a .shell living .at the ])resent day in Arctic 
se.is, i'. interesting from the fact that it li.as been found 
with (jlhev northern forms at. .a height of 1300 feet uhove 
the hai l of the sea, on the top of Moel Tvyf.aen, a mountain 
on the south side of the ]\renai Straits; ami also at Airdrie^ 
in LaiiavKshlie, at a height of 1 feet ah(»vc .sea-level. 
The.se shells are ciidenee that dnviiig I’lktstockxk 
times, after the ]»eiind when a .great icc-.sheet covered Gre.at 
Dritaiii, the land was suhinerged heiie.atli the i^e.a to tlie 
amount, at least, of l.'IOO feet. Astarte Omalli is <mc of 
fourteen species of the genus w’hicli an* recorded as occur- 
rin;: in an old(*r dejiosit, the (hniAi.i.rvK Chau ot Suftolk, 
at this period the elimate was more genial. 

ASTER is .‘i g('mis of j limits belonging to the order 
CowrosuM.. An many a.s 3.MJ spe. ics have been described, 
but lieiitham and Ilook<'r, in their “ Genera riaiitamm,” 
are of opinion that these may hf* reduced to about 2U0 
spijcies. Tlii'fco-fourllis of the number an^ nativ«i in North 
America, a few arc scattered over lluroja*, Asia, and Sonlli 
America, 'J’bey are favourite llowers, known often as 


Micluaclraas Daisi(\s or Obristina.s Daisie,s, n.s they keep in 
flower till very late in the se.ason. The only British specie's 
is the Starw'ort TripuUum')^ which has a leafy, many- 

flowered stem, 1 or 2 feet high. The heads are large with 
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yellow- disks nnd liright-hlne rays. The .slarw'ort grows in 
mliddy .s.‘dt mnr.she.s. In ;ist(‘rs tin* florets in the single outer 
rowr arc* stvap-shapi'd, and have pi.stils ; the ji.ippus is like; 
hair or hristle.s, 

AS'TERISK (Gr. mtcriskos, a little sl.ar) i.s a figure, 
thus used in w'riting and printing to c.all the attention 
of the reader to a marginal or foot noli*. In the writing 
of ancient Greek manuscripts it w-as u.scd to denote a 
rcm.'irkable pa.ssagc*, or one unjustly suspeelcd of not being 
genuine. In the writings of the f.athcr.s and the copies of the 
Scrij.t-ures it is used with a varying signifienlion, and .after 
the hivdition of printing it was used with the dagger (f), 
&o., to distinguish the not(‘S at the liottom of the page. At 
the presscnt time llie let tens of tlio iilphahet, or numerals, 
are more empbwed for this purpose. 

The a.stcrisk is also u.sed in ]>riuted hooks to indicate that, 
there Is a gap in tli(< text, in tluj ]»Iaco of the middle lett(*rs 
of a name, or of any w ord or word.s of an object ion;ible char- 
acter. It is also occasionally used for the sake of dr.'imalic 
elleet, a roW' of astcri.sks being inserted inst(*ad of a 
(lescri])tion — tlio ev(‘nt tli.at has been led up to lieing tlms 
left to the imagination of the reader. 

ASTEROIDS. 'I'Ik! g;ip in the series of ]»lancls hetw-eeii 
Mars and Ju]>iter is so striking [see Bdin.’.s Law | that 
Kephn- asserti'd there must he an uiidiscovi'ital ])lanet . ( hi 

1st .lannary, IHOO, a body of astronomers, w'ho hud divided 
out the zoiiiac for sy.stcmatic hunting afler tlui .sup])os(*(l 
])1anct, were rew’avded hy the discovery of Ceres, (piiekly 
follow’ed hy that of J*alln.s, Juno, and Wsta. Since then 
some new’ ones are diseoveivd every year. 

None of the asteroid.-i can be seen hy the naked eye, for 
the largest one is Imt 22K niil(*s in dianietc'r. nnd the rest 
.m* much sinalhn*, as we sliow fiirlher on. Their orbits 
are veiy hTegularly inclined lo the cclijitie, and they can 
never h.ave hmned part vf a plamd. M.'iiiy .astroiioincw 
consider they may he ]»arts of a large ring suiT«'unding tho 
sun. iu the .same way as llie rings now snrroniid Saturn, 
hr(»ken up into tiny fragments by .voine convulsion, in a 
very im’gidur way. "J'ln^ number of asteroids that li.avi* 
hci'ii discovered is now 220. L’ceent rcsearclR'.s hy Herr 
Jloinstcm (enmmiinic.ated to the Vieiin.a Aead<‘my) ujipear 
to prove that the iinndier of those w’ith a diameter of over 
20 geographical miles is extremely sm.all, and that prohaldy 
all such w»*re disi’oiered b(*fore J XoO. On the otln*r linnd, 
the number of asteroids with a diameter h‘ss than o iiiib's 
seems also to be very .smnll, at le.ast in the jarts of the 
asteroid zone next Mars; in the outer regions next Jiijiiler 
tlicrc may l»c a more considerable nninhcr of these very 
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hmall boclie.s. Most nstoroids seinii to have a diameter 
hetweeii 5 and 15 miles. The average number uf usteroidH 
ivith a diameter of 5 to 10 miles discovered annually within 
ilie last twenty years is about three ; the number of those of 
10 to 15 miles diameter about I'G. Thus, should no toles- 
coj)e.s "I’catly mor<* pow'erful than the present ones be used 
in future hi seareh for th(»se b<»dies, we in:iy exp<*ct but a 
moderate ‘"lind” of asteroids with diameters under 5 or 
over 15 f^eojrrapliieal miles, while a considerable increase 
of those with diameters of 5 to 15 miles maybe looked for. 

AS'THSiA, a nervous disease charaeteriz<;(l by seveie 
paroxysms of diflicult breathinjj,® accompanied by loud 
w'heeziiiiif and a painful sense of lifddness in the ehest. It 
is caused by a s]>asiru)dic contraction of the smaller hron- 
eliial tubes, aiibiiis; from a derun'^ed condition of tin' 
nervous system. I'lnise tubes bein^; narrowed, and losing; 
for a time their expansive power, only a small rinantity of 
air can he admitted to tlie air cells; hence the sense of 
oppression and of snftocation. It is almost invariably of 
an iut<‘nnitteiiL eharaeter, and duriii" the interval lietwecii 
the paroxysms, wiiieh may be days, weeks, inonlhs, or even 
haip:er, tlio snlVerer en joys a period of eom])lcte relief. It 
lias bet n fomid that nearly half of those who sutler from it 
have inheiited it. In others it may arise from some inflam- 
matory aileetion of the respiratory mucous membrane, iiioie 
]iarticularlv broncliilis, with which it is often associated. 
11. is common to both sexes (but more frequently attacks 
niale.s tlian females), and may appear at any period of lif<*, 
fnnii infancy to old uji^e. 

The attacks may occur at any time, hut in the j'reat 
majority of case.s they conn? on during; the nii^ht, after a 
few Inuirs’ sleej). In some cases persons subject to this 
disease aic made aw’are liehirchand, by certain premonitory 
symptoms, that an .attack Is impendin/;; ; but in other cases 
it comes on without any warniiij2: whatever. Sometimes 
the fils are hruuj'ht on by ehanj;c of air, fati;^ie, mental 
ex<-ilem(‘nt, fo'', smoke, or ov(‘r indulgence in food. 

TlniUf;h seld<aii fatal except when complicated witli 
ili.sease of the lieart, the attacks are f»ciierally of a very 
]iaiiiful and distressing.; character. 'I'lie feeling of constrie- 
lioii at the coinnumcement j^row’s and increases until tlierc 
is a fearful stnif^fcle for breath. The patient frequently 
sits fixed to a chair, with liis elbows on the arms of it, or 
his liaiids ]»laiiled up«)n his knees; or he contrives to reach 
the o]ien window, where, with arms raised so as to use 
tlui powerful muscles of the U])per one to assist those 
of the trunk in tla "Ihirt at respiration, he reinain.s pisp- 
in^; for breath until the attack suhsidi-s. The breatli is 
drawn in and expired with considerable noise, the heat 
of the body falls, and the hands and feet become hlue, 
cold, and shiuiiken, though the exertion re.ipiircd causes 
tJie Jiead and trunk to he s utilised witli perspiration: the 
jiatient sometimes a[ipears to bo at the point of death. 
Tlio par»)xy.sin niay reach its heij:;ht W’ithin a quarter of an 
hour of the first seizuri*, or it limy not be reached until 
after hours of ji;radiiallv increasing suffeiing. It is some- 
times oviT suddenly, and at others is prolonged for a day 
or two ; indeed, the synq»toms may vary to a large extent 
net only with diiVerciit cases, but at dillcrent times willi 
the same individual. 

When the spasm finally Ruhsidcs there is generally an 
occurrence of coughing, with the expectoration of small 
pclh'ts of mucus of a gray colour and adhesive cliaracter. 
As already stated, these attacks are rarely fatal, ainl many 
asthmatics live to the full tenn of life. It may, howeviT, 
induce other conditions of the heart or lungs w-hieh in- 
directly }irove fatal. 

'I'ho treatment of the disease during the interval consists 
of a careful avoidance of everything likely to induce an 
altaek. To this end attention must he ])aid to the air 
breathed, to the diet, and to the general health. It is 
commonly found that those who arc subject to asthma suffer 


also from some form of indigestion, and are of nece.ssity 
compelled to pay great attention to what they eat and 
dniik, to avoid all lieavy meals, and to taktj care not to eat 
anything for a few hours heiore ndiring to rest. 

With regard to the treatment during an attack it is 
found in practice that asthma is a very uncertain complaint, 
and that rcimulies which avail in one ease arc useless in 
another, or that t»no used with success at oi^ti time will 
]>ro\e quite iiiclicctive at aiiotricr with tlic same individual. 
Ill c<*nhequence several iruules of dealing with an attack 
aio adopted, and a vai'Iety of drugs, used to afford 
relief. The jmtient should, during a paroxysm, he placed 
in a sitting posture, and a su|q>ort, such as that afforded 
by a ]m11ow, plaei'd upon a talile, provided for tlie elbows. 
Wheie the stoiimch is distended with hunl an emetic will 
prove of service, and where tlie hr»wl.s are Cfintined a 
seidlitz pf»vvder may he taken, or relief obtained by me.'iii.s 
of a suitable injectitm. Fiesli air should he admitted to the 
room. 'I he spasm may he* removed by means of the inhala- 
tion of nitrous ether, nitrati* of amyl, and chlorofonn, hut. 
great caie must be exercised in the use of these ])ovverfiil 
drugs. AnotlwT remedy of this kind whicli often proves of 
gieat value Ixdli in priiventing or cutting short an attack, 
and which may he used with peifeet safety. Is <1 m! use of nitre 
paper, 'I'lils is made by soaking sheets of blotting-paper 
in a strong solution of saltpetre. A sheet or tw'o of this 
paper may he hiirned in the r(»om before retiring to rest or 
during an attack. Other remedies are. found in strong 
eifffee taken ii])on .an empty st<»mach, in liot spirits .and 
water, and in tlio nseof ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, lobelia, 
iodide of potassium, ^'c. 

ASTI, tlu* name of a town and district in Xortbern 
Italy, in the province of Alessandria. Tlu? soil of iJic dis- 
trict is hill}', ami well adiijited for the cultiv'ation of the 
vine. A sparkling iiiu -Havonn‘d white wine, called rhto 
d'Asfi^ rese.mhliiig champagne, is made here. It is to be re- 
gretted that it cannot be brouglit in good condition to Eng- 
land. Tlie country is also fertile in corn and fruit-trees, 
especially mulbtTries, tlu? h*aves of which sm’ve to feed tho 
silkworms. JNipnlalion of the district in 1882, lbIi,(SEk 

Asti, the cajiital of tin* district, is a hu’ge and will- 
Imilt town, with a po|>ulatioii of in 1882. It Is 

situated on the left hank of the Tanaro, a trihut.iry of tho 
Po, o5 miles from Turin, on the railway to Alessandria. 
There Is some trade in silk and vvaxilleii fabrics, wines, and 
other :igia<ailtural produce. Of the ehnvehes, the most 
reiiiurkahJe Is the catliedral enadt'd in 1548. Asti Is a 
hishoji's see, and has a court of justice, and a royal college, 
yvitli eluiiirs of philosophy, theology, ami surgery. There is 
a printing office in the town, in which hnsiuess has been 
uninterruptedly carried on since, 1171). In l8«i2 a munu- 
iiieiil was erected to Vittorio A1 fieri tin* gre.-it Italian poet, 
who w'us horn here in 1711). The town has very niueli 
improved in recent, years, and tlieri> is a good trade in silks, 
stuffs, and wine, 

Asti, formerly ealltMl Asta, was a town of the ancient 
Ligurians; it was taken by the (i.'iiils about B.c. 4t)0 ; it 
afterwards made alliance witli Uomc, and submitted to 
Ilauuihal on liis invasion of Ital}. In the subsequent war 
Home against, the Limiriaiis, Asta submitted to tho 
Koinans, Imt letaineil il.s immieipal rights. Having been 
again t.djen and de.sti’oy(‘d, in a new irruption of tho 
Hauls, i! was lebuilt by l*«)nip(*y the Hreat, and assumed 
the iiaiuo of Asta Pompeia. It was deva. stated by, tho 
(ioth.s, under Alaric, :ind icslorcd by Narses, and taken 
again by All)oin, who put to death many of the inhuhitaiils. 
It was elected into a dnehy by tho Longohards. It .after- 
wards .‘submitted to Cliarleiiiagne, and under his indolent 
sneee.vsors governed itself, with its consuls, as a reputdie, 
like most Italian eities, under the iiitliienc** of its bishop*'. 
Asti was taken and burned by the Emperor llarbarossa in 
1 1 155 ; but it afterwards attained a great degree of pros- 
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pcrity, ftinl h:ul hfinkin^j cstaklislimcnts in France, Flanders, 
and ntljiT coniitries. About llio middle of the I3tli cen- 
tury, tin* fiietioTiK of tlic Gucljdis and Gliihelines broke out 
in Asti, and distracted llie eili/.ens fur many years after. | 
'I'irtMl of tliesu eivil stvu^trles, the peojile of Asti ebose for j 
Ibeir captain one, of tin* princes of the iionse (d Savoy. It | 
aflcnvards fell into tin* bands j>f the Vi^conri of J\Iil;m, | 
wbii transf^ired it in 1.‘1S7 to tin* rrcnch. 'I'liey i<*t:nncd ! 
it till wlicn it was 'jiven up t<» tbe Enip«'Vor (Miarles j 

V., by tbe ]ifae«‘ of (’auiln'jii. Glwnles Asti to bis | 

relation Iteatrix of rortu;;:il, wbo nianieil GImrIes III., [ 
duke of Savoy; ainl it remained attached to the dominions j 
»f tbal bouse until tbe establisliiiMMit oi tbe imulern kin*;- I 
doin of Italy. { 

ASTIG'MATISM, a curious and not uncommon iiri- j 
perfection «»f llie e\e. '1 lie lens of tbe eye and tbe ' 
trans])arent f)Uter coat, or cr»rnca, are parts of nearly i 
SjdieMeal surfaces; but a diaiatioii from fla* splierical j 
curvafuie exists to a certain extent in most eyes. It ' 
is not sutlicieiit, usually, to cause any i;reat cfleet, but i 
Avbere it is uneijiial abuii; ilitlercul lines, ami at the same ! 
time c\ei\ssi\e, it ja-odmes tlmincoineiiJenci-of ;isti,Lnnatisin. ; 
'I’lius if a set of lioii/oiital lines, ami also a m‘t td vertical ‘ 
lines, be lo*'k(‘d at by a jieison whose eye is asti^inatie, i 
iiavini; a eater c-urvatnre ^eiiu'ally than lioiizontally, tliu 
set td liori/.ontal lines will lie seen with dislinctiu'ss at a 
lioiiit neaier tbe eye than tliat leijulreil by Ibc \erlie:d 1 
lilies — so that t«i see both serii's with (spia! distinctness the J 
vertical senes must be held further fiom tlie eye than 1 
tbe liori/ontfd. Kilber irre*;nlar curvature <d the tensor 
of tbe eoriiea produces astij.:iuatisiu. “NVlieu the defect is 
not so syiiinietrical as that named above, but tin* irre^ilarity 
exists ill various directions (tlie most usual case), the result 
is that a bri;;lit point, such ,as a star, become.-^ not a circular 
but a radial ij fipirc. It is hardly possilib* to fiml an c}e 
which is not in some de;;ree asti»;iiiaiic. For other imjicr- 
fcctions rd the or;;aii, see Kyi:. 

ASTOR'GA, a musical o<iinposerof some eminence, was 
born at Falermo in IGHl, and studied under Francesco 
Scarlatti. His father, the JMarcbese Ca])ccc da RollV.'ino, 
cunspireii a;;aiust the Sjiaiiinrds, and perished on the 
sca/Told in tlic prescuci? of the lad ; wdi<i, it is said, with 
{];rt*at. likcIiJiood, fainted at the siplit. Yoiinc; Roffraiio 
w'as befriended by the IVinccss TJrsiiii, maid <d honour to 
1‘bilip y. of Sjiain, and was brou;;tit up in the convent <d 
As1or;;a in Spain. This powerful protection procured him 
the title of Ibiron d'Astor^a, .ami a diplomatic iiiisston to 
Farina in 17(U. Here lie fell in bac with tbe duke’s 
daiij;btcr, Klisabetta Farnese, to whom be 'vvas Jj^ucbini;, 
music ; for he was already an aeeomjilishcd musician. Tin; 
duke, discovering; the affair, ni‘ally extrie.ated himself from 
all dirticiiUy by recoinineiidiiif; Astorpi to the emperor, and 
so bending him into an bonouratdc banislniient from Parma. 
H(i remained at Vienna through tlnvc reigns, occasionally 
visiting other countries, high in favour wdth the Austrian 
court, ami dying in the cabtle of Raiulnitz, which Priiiee 
Lobkowitz bad given up for bis use. 

Astorga’s “ Stabat Mater,” composed for the “Society of 
Anticnt Musick ” of London in 1713, is liis best work. It 
is still n favourite, and w'as beard in London in 1880; it 
is considered by most ciitics superior even to the line work 
on the same words by IVrgolesi. About 100 “laintatas” 
by Astorga exist; these are songs, chiefly for female voices, 
and of great merit. 

ASTOR'GA, the .1 uijuMa of Mie Romans, once 

the capital of the Astures, and now a small episc^ipal town 
W'ith about 4000 iidiabitants, in tbe Spanish pro%ince of 
Leon. Pliny (iii. 3) calls it a magnificent city. It Is 
tiituated in n fertile plain near the 'I’lierto, about 26 miles 
west by south of Leon. Tim cathedral deserves iiotiec 
tm account of its liigh altar, wbieb is one of the best vrurks 
of Caspar Ileeerra. 


ASTRABAD, a city of Northern Persia, and tbe chief 
town of the provinci* of that name, is situated near the 
S.K. corner of the Oas|)ian Sea. Tiie town is surrounded 
by a low and dilapidated mud wall, about 3^ miles in 
circuit; and as the bouses are often intermixed with trees 
and gardens, it preseiils rather a picturesque appearance. 
TJicre are a large mimlier of half-ruined buildings, among 
wliieb .are file remains of the splendid castle of Shah Abbas. 
The noxious exhalations from tbe suvroumliug forests, 
during the hot weather, make it so uiiliealtliy that it is 
seuietimcs called tbe “ (Jity of tbe IMague.’’ Tbe piqmlation 
is about lt),000. © 

ASTRiB'^A, the goddess of right dealing amongst tbe 
Greeks. She was tbe daughter of Zeus and 'J bcniis 
(goddess of justice), and livial amongst men in llie golden 
age-. Wlieii that blessed time bad passed away with tin* 
rule of Kronos, and to tbe silver .and broiizo ages bad 
siicece<led the iron age, Astraja, wbo of all tlie ininiortals 
bad rianaiiied longest on tbe earth, was forced by the giei-d 
of gain, and the toil and trouldc of mankind, to retire into 
Olympus. She forms tbe const ellat ion Virgo. With her, 
her sister Aidos (Modesty) forsook the close eomjiaiiionsliiji 
of mortals; and Zeus, deterniiiied to destroy the wretched 
god-foi sakcii race, overwhelmed tli(‘ earth with a tlood. 
All Gieece was submerged, no living soul cscajiing Imt 
I’jrrba and her husband Dmu ai.ion. 

’ AS'TRAGAL or Head, a moubling used in arebilecturc, 
and applied ]»rincipally to tbe upper cuds of the shafts of 
columns and to tlicir bases. It is also iisnl in the eii- 
taldatUH’S of tbe Koinaii Doric,, the lonie, Coriulbian, and 
Composite orders, Tbe term is derived from the Greek 
a,<tra(jalos^ which signifies the bone on wbieb iln* tibia 
rests, and sometimes a vertebra. I’be form of this mould 
ing is semicireiilav, jirojccting from a vertical diameter. 
In Egyptian avebilectnre, bands curved after tbe uianiicr 
of .astragals S(*em to bind the reeds of wdiicb tlie shaft ol 
tbe eolinnn often appears to be formed. 

'The apparent use of tbe astragal is to bind the partn of 
columns and entablatures together, for wbieb inuqiosc* it is 
employed both at tb(‘ top of the shaft wdierc the capital 
eoiiiinciiecH, and at tbe bottom where tbe base terminates. 

ASTRA'GAlfUS, an cxteiisivo giams of leguminous 
plants, the most remarkable species of which is the jUtru- 
yalus gummlfir^ from which the siibstaiiee called gum 
Vragacanth is o\>tained. Altliough tbe principal jiart of tbe 
tragacanth i^f commerce is fnrnislied liy this speidi's, it, i.s 
also procured from several otber.s. It belongs to the order 
LicrtirMiNOHAC, suborder Papilionaceac. 

a governrntait of European Russia, 
bounded on the S.E. by the Caspian Se.a, on the W. by tbe 
country of the Don Cossacks and the Caucasus, and on the 
N. by the govenimeiits of SaratofF and Orenburg. It is 
comprised betw’een 45® and 50^ N. lat., and 44® and 5 1® E. 
Ion., ami has an area of about 85,000 square miles. The 
land is, with little exeo])Hnn, an enormous plain, lying below 
the level of the ocean anil the Black Sea. It is divided 
into two parts or stciipes, by the Volga. The soil is 
saturated iu almost every direction with salt; tlie very 
utinosphere, the rain, and dew are charged with it ; ami 
briny lakes arc of frequent occurrence. Ihicks, eitbcir of 
limestone or sandstone, rarely octair ; but the province is 
full of extensive moors, the soil of which consists of a 
deep spongy sfilinc loam, whicli hciu-s no vegetation what- 
ever on its surface ; its edges only are skh-ted with saline 
plants. It is siijiposed that the Caspian once covered tliis 
province, and hence the abundant beds of salt and salt- 
petre. There arc only a few fertile spots, situated near the 
rivcTS, where fruit, vegetables, grain, and vines are reared; 
as well as a little tobacco and cotton. 

The climate of Astrakhan is one of extremes; u dry 
and tmrehiug heat prevails in summer, when the tlier- 
mometta- frequently stands, even in the shade, at 100® 
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Fahr.; yet Hio nights arc in general nipping, and the 
winds deposit the saline pai’ticles with which the air is 
charged in such profusion, that every object aiipcars veiled 
in the niorning with hoar-fi-ost. 

The river \"olga flt»w8 tlirough the province with a 
winding course ; and before its fall into the Caspinn, about 
30 miles below Astrakhan, it branches inl4) eight principal 
arms and sixty-five subsidiary outlets, forming a delta of 
seventy islands. Tliis river is scarcely equalhal by any 
other stream in the world f(»r ubundanco id tish — the 
most important of which is the stiygeoii. In the spring 
of the year its tisliing grounds, particularly between the 
sea and the capital, are so abundantly stocked with fish 
as to employ upwards of 6000 vessels, coming to the 
lish<*ries from remote places. 

'I'he river Ural forms the eastern boundary of Astrakhan, 
and hetweeii it and the Volga is a dreary expanse of sand and 
swam ns. There is a winter fishery on the Ural, which gives 


employment to the poor Cossack inhabitants of tlio neigh- 
Imuring shores. 

The animals found in Astrakhan include the wild ass, 
camel, and antelope* saiga, whose horns an* semitransparent; 
tlu'n* are also the hnstard, kite, falcon, pheasant, and snipe. 
'I'lie natives are herdsmen and graziers as well as fishers ; 
droves of horned cattle are kept wherever there is pasture, 
and are turned out half-starved from their wreHlied winter 
quarters as soon as the sn<iw has disappeared. Goats are 
also reared, not so much for the sake of their milk or flesh, 
as of their hides, with which the Russians pr(q)are morocco 
leather. There is a fine species of hair too, which either falls 
from tlie aiiimars hack, or is e(*inbed from it, out of which 
a stufl’ of beautiful texture is occasionally woven. Rut the 
gi’eatest n‘Source possessed by the rural population and 
nomadic tribes of the province is their flocks of sheej), 
which are valuable both for their wool and for their fat. 
The horses of thcjirovince are diminutive and ill-conditioned; 
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hut they arc suited to the climate, and are very valuable to 
the Kalmucks, who, when the services of the living animal 
are over, use the flesh for food, the skin for clothing, the 
>>iin ws for ropes and tackle. 

TIkj population of Astrakhan is composed of a motley 
group of Russians, Cossacks, Tartars, Kalmucks, Armenians, 
Hindus, and otlier settlers. A considerable portion is 
compost'd of the Cossacks of the Ural, who arc esteemed 
the finest, the wcullhiest, and the bravest Cossack corps 
in the Russian service, whence they have acquired the 
appellation of “the Eye of the Army,” and garrison the 
small forts along the line of their native river. The Tartars 
and other inhabitants arc fewer in number. 

To the principal branches of industry already enumerated 
may he added the manufacture of magnesia, tallow, and soap 
in considerable quantities, and disUllerie.s of brandy and 
spirits. Astrakhan soap is in mn(di request among the Rus- 
sians on account of its firm substance and fragiant scent. 

Astkakiian, the capital of the above government, wliieh 
has become the principal seat of Russian intercourse with 
Asia and the .storehouse of fish for the whole emph*e, stands 
VOL. 11. 


on the island of Zaietchy Rugor, or “ the Hare s Mound,” 
which lies between the small river Kutiim and tlic Volga, 
alM>ul 30 miles from the numth of tl»e Volga, and 820 
south-east of Moscow. It has a navigable animmiiication 
also with St. relershurg. from wliich it is upwanis of 1200 
miles distant. The l«>wn is irregularly built, and although 
it contains many rrsj)eetahle streets and squares, most of 
the thontughfarrs are unpaved, so that they arc alternately 
deep sand and litpiid mud. The houses present a singular 
medley of Euroi)eaii and Asiatic taste; they are constructed 
priiicfpally of wood, brick, or mud, with only nfew of stone. 
'J’he ordinary yjopiilation of the town is about 60,000. The 
uneven grtaind on which it stands, its lialf-decayed hattle- 
meuts, and a multitudes of steeples, minarets, and cupolas, 
pve it a handsome aj)pearanee at a distance; and the. effect 
is height enefi by contrast with the flat marshy griamd which 
surrounds it. The eliinate of such a site e.'umot rank among 
the healthiest ; and it is liable,, moreover, to very sudden 
changes 4»f tem])erature, Astrakhan is the seat of an 
Armenian as well .as Greek archhishopric. and has a largo 
number of ehurches. The Roi^aii (Jatholics, Lutherans, 
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Moliainnic'daiis, and lliiiilus also Iwur lin-ir s<*|iaial(i 
Iklaci'S of worship. There are nnineiMUs .selu>«»ls, missions, 
mill ]»riiitiiig Louses in the town. The chief arehilectural 
ornaments of Astrakhan are— the “ Kreml” or citadel, 
which contains the cathedral anil hariacks; the “new" or 
“white ” town, so called from its heiinr enihellished with 
ill" principal government hnildings and the three, factory 
halls, one f^r tlie u&e of the llussiau, anothei for the Asiatic, 
and a third for the Jlindn dealejs; tin* heaiitifnl .street 
inhabited by the Persian mcrclianls, on cacli .side of whicli 
inns :in .arcade, su]>ported hy h.and.some columns; and the 
c.ilhedral, -which was erected in Ib'ltb, and, like most 
ecclesiastical edifices in Uussia, consists of a massive 
par.allelograin -with four small enjiolas on the i oof. and a 
large one in the eenlre, troin which the hnllding leeeives 
its light. 

Thefislieries of tlie Volga eenlre prim ipally at A.straklian, 
or rather on tlie hranches of the ii\er some dist.mee helow 
it. I’.MTy weir has its group of huts, with a little church 
attached to it, in wliieh fioin two to lliiee seoie iislicrinen 
leside; they are divided into diveis, eatehers. salting-men, 
and makers of ea\iar and isinulass. Each little colony is 
]»io\ided with sjiaeions iee-eellars, whieh contain eompart- 
ijieiils for storing away thi‘ fish when salted, with intervals 
helweeii the eomp.'irtnienl.s whieli aie filled witli ice. 

It lias been e.ilenlated tliat, in th<* fisliing season, the 
jiojailatioii of Astrakhan is increased hy at le.ist ; 

a motley coneourse, colh'cted fioin almost every quarter of 
Asia and Eurcqie, of whom nearly one third are Unssians. 

Astiakhan carries on a eonsiderelde tiade with Teisia 
and the countries east of the (’aspian. Tliere are jeveral 
establishments for w'caving silk and cotton ; and .some of 
the inhabitants are also cinjihaed in manufacturing con- 
sideiable quantities of leather — partienlaily a .sniuTioi* 
description of morocco and shagreen — as well as tallow 
find soap. Tliere are some largo saltwoiks near Ihe.toAvn. 
I.ixing at Astrakluin is .so cheap that C2i) per annum i.s a 
fail* income for the mainleuanee of an ordinary family. 

ASTRIN^GENTS (from Lai. aAirhtyo^ to eonstringe or 
bring closer together) are agents wliitdi contract the fihres 
of muscles and bloodvessels. They pioduee thi.s cfiect 
generally by a vii.il, hut someliiuLS hy a (dieinieal action. 
'I’heir power is maiiifesled first, and often .'•olely, i>n the 
jiart to -which they are applied; yet in many inslaiiees it is 
1 ‘xteiuled by syinpatliy very rapidly o\ er the whole body, as 
is (»bservi‘d when the austere juice of the sloe i.s brought 
in contact W'ith the tongue. The sensation then cx|K*ricnc<-<l 
may he considered the best general li st of the ]>resciicc of 
.‘I stringency, W’lncli cannot he asciilied to any one •jiriiicijdc, 
hnt is o-vving to tannin, gallic add, and Ijaanatin, in 
M'getahlo fi.strmgeijls, and is ]H>sses.ved hy acids ami many* 
met.illic salts among mineral agents; it is also one of the 
ell'.Tts of the application of ivdd to iJie lauh. 

The etlect of a.stringciits, which is dm: to tlicir chemical 
m-tioii, ift ncJirly the same in dead as in living animal 
mallei ; their long-continncd application to the skin will 
]>roducc a condition .similar to that of a tanned hide. They 
.are tlieieforo sometimes employed to elleet lliis, when 
int<'vn.il p.irts are, exposed, to ehaugc them from a secreting 
to a non-.socreting snrfai;e — such a.s .'in irredueihleproI,‘i]»sed 
ntern.K. Their ime in this w.ay, liow'cvcr, is M-jy limited ; 
while their vital action is extensive and ini]»oi*lant. The 
chief cflects of astringents are to contract the muscular 
and v^iLScular ti.sMics, to diminish secretion and Jc.s.seii 
iiTitahilily, and in many instances to impart strength or 
3ncrc.ised tone to an organ or part. Their action is alw’ays 
gre.ate.st on tlus part to wdileli they are applied. V’hcn :i 
drop of diluted acetic or siil))lnirie acid is ]daeed on the 
bkiu, wlhtciiesH of the part is observed, -which soon dis- 
appears, and the natural colour, or even a more iutcriscly 
red one, fulIow.s. If thi.s is frequently repeated, the struc- 
ture of the part is changed, it cea.‘'e.'^i to secrete, is uo longer 


]>liant, hut becomes still' .'ind iiiflexilile. The lo.ss of colour 
Is owing to the diininislied calibre of tJic bloodvessels, 

I which no longer admit the led globules. i>nviiig the 
; a hs cnee of the.se, the siMisihility of the part is le.'*’S than 
natural, just as enhl iiiid torpid lingers lose their fineness 
I of touch. Nearly similar eli'ects follow* the iiiteriml ad- 
! ministralion of a.s*tri agents. Some astringent', -whieh le.sseu 
' the action of the heart are called svdalin's; while otliei>, 
which comldue witl) Jind iieiitrnli/H llio unhealthy or exec.S' 
.•’ive .secretions, .as lime and it.s c.'irhonate witli the seercted 
I fluids of the inte.stinal c.-inal, are more properh* termed 
I ah»arhcnts, Wlieii .astringents are applied directly to 
llu* bleeding vessels, such as to external wonniN. or to 
I the no.strils or gums, th<*y are termed and in such 

c;ises they often act cheinic.'illy as well as vitally, 
j Of vegetable astringents the chief are harks, as of oak 
I and willow, the best kind of tiic former of whlcli i'. i»ht.iined 
I from the Qm^rruit rubund Liiina.'U.s (the true Ihilisli oak'), 

I whieh is synonyinons with the Qntrctin pcdimniUttu of 
Willdenovv, while tlie infeiior sort is obtained foin the 
Uhcvcus ii(‘i(.dJlora of Salisbury, whieh is .syiionymmis with 
the QntrcHs rohiir of Willdenovv; tin* liest willow-hark is 
proiaiivd from the tSalix pemtundra^ oi- svvei t h.iy-leavnl 
willow, tliough very excellent h.irk is yielded hy tlie SuUx 
]ht».Hdirnia^ or Bedford willow ; roots, a.s of tornientil 
{^hiteuiUlu tormenfil/a) ; bistort 

commoii av'ens (fjcaai which arc Hritisli jilauts; 

:mil vliataiiy (^Krnmeria iriandrii)'^ rhuharb (^Wmnn ptd- 
w(ifum)% pojucgranate (^Ptnuca tjrunntuvi)^ whieh arc 
exotic plant, s; leaves of aretostapliylus (f/ea wm), petals 
j of tlie Iio»ft gnllicxt^ fniits of Prvnns or sloe-thorn 

{Pum'n prnnatum')^ and secreted juices of m.anj jd.ints, us 
kino, from PU'rocurpvs ^auPtfaUims, and sovi'ral (ithers; 
and catechu, from Arnria vatvehn^ and galls, from <pinrnn 
iit/ectf>rla — in all of which the astringent piiiieiple ia. 
! tannin, with m(»re or le.ss of gallic acid; and hc'tly log 
I wood (/Jw/natoj'f/hm (Ufmpepliia/ium)^ in wliiej) lia niatin 
J us well ,‘is tannin ];os,se.sses an astringent jn-ojicrty. Aeetie 
acid must a].30 be classed among the vegetable astringents. 

The mineral astringents arc— diluted snljilmric acid, 
and .salt.s of iron, zinc, copper, silver, and the s.iUs of 
lead. Gold, in whatever way apidii'd, i.s also a valuable 
astringent. 

I The ancient Egyptian.s would ajipear to have been 
acquainted with the piavcr of astringents in in-eserving 
vegel.ahlo u.s well a.s animal Buhstances, and they seem to 
i have dipped tlie coarse cloths in which the muiiimies vveie 
cnvcloi>ud in .some astringent liquid, which tanned the skin, 
and rendered it less subject to change, a.s well as excluded 
the air fnan the interior of the liodv. 

ASTBOCAHYUM, a genu.s of Pai.ms found in sm.all 
groups or in single spcei-.neii.s in the tropic.'il jmrlsijf South 
America, of middling Btatnrc, and of a very singular 
ajipe.araiicc on account of the sjdnes with wliich they arc 
armed, 'riieir stems are covered nil over, exci pt at the 
places when* tlic leave,? are attached, with still and v'cry 
numerous spines, whieh also cover the foli.agc, fruit -stalks,, 
.and sometimes even the fniit. The leaves arc fe.'ither- 
sliaped, and form a dense crown at the top of the stem. 
The fruits hang down from among tin* leaves; they arc 
llcshy, of a yellow or orange colour, and have a hard sloiio 
ill the middle. 

Afitroi'myuin Murimturn is a common inhabitant of 
swampy ]>inces in the neighhourliood of Para, where it is 
c*alled Mimnnnru; the fiesh of the fruit rt.A<eiiihle.s the 
I melon in flav'onr and tlie musk in odour, and is considered 
a great delicacy by tin* American.s. Another species, Aitfro- 
enrytm Ayri^ has very hard wood, which is much used 
for bows and similar purposes, whore hardness and tongh- 
iiohs are required. The fibre.? of tlie leaves of Aatvocaryum 
vulynre an* much v.alued for fishing nets. These arc known 
as Tucum palm nets. 
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AS'TROLABE, from two Grw^k words si«riiifyiu^ “ to i 
tak(! tlift Plars.” It li:is an oarlior and a later mcanin;c. I 
As used by Ptolemy, it may stand for any eiirnlar j 
iii‘<trnmont used for o])scrvations of the stars ; but in the l 
sixleontli and seveiiteeiilh centuries it signiiied a projection I 
of the sphere upon a plane, being used iu the haine sense ' 
as the word planisphere. To this small projection, which j 
had a graduated rim, sights were added for the pui-]Kjsc ; 
of taking altitudes ; and in this state it was the constant ■ 
compaiuon and badge of office of the astrologer. In later 
times, before the invention of Hadltjy’s rpiadrant, a gi-adn 
ated eireular rim with sights attae.lnRl, CJilled sin astrolalje, 
Avas used for taking altitudes at sea. 

ASTROL'OGY. If this word Avere used in a sense 
analogous Avitli tliat of fjeohfjy or theology^ it Avould mean 
slm]jly lli(j science of tlio stars; while might 

mean the seieiiee of their ord(‘r and arrangement. Bui the 
t(‘rin long signified thcj discovery of future twents hy means ' 
of tin* position of the heaA’enly bodies. 

It has fortunately long been uniieeessary to produce any 
arguments against this pretended science to educated pei- 
sous, bill it may be tisidtd to show a few of its details. 
Works seriously professing to inculcjite and defend the 
jirine-iples of astrology are not only sold but bought aa-UIi 
aviility. One or tAvo ])opular almanacks still give astro- 
logical predictions. This may be a mere matter of amuse- 
ment Avitli the more enlightened, but it is to bo feared that 
then* are some who piny with edge-tools in reading these 
fooleries. 

Our (dd English Avrit(‘rs, particularly the dramatist. s, 
eniuiot lie Avell understood Avithout some information upon 
tlie leading tonus and prmeiple.s of this art ; Avhich, there- 
fore, may lie as hiAvfnlly .studied as the mythological history 
of .lupitor and the “ Motamorpho.se.s ” of Ovid. 

The science AAhieh, under the name of astrology or some 
term of eipiivalent meaning, found univ’ersal belief among 
all the nations of antiquity except the Cjn‘(‘ks, and also 
jinwailed through the AAdiole world of the middle ages, i.s 
based upon tlio suiqxi.silion that the heaA'cnly bodies arc 
the instniinents hy Avliich the Creator regulates the cour.se 
of oATiits in this Avorld, giving them diiren-nt powers ac- 
cording to their diflerent jMisitions. Tliis is the de.scriplion 
of the more learned astrologers ; for we need liardly say 
liiat the ignorant have made the stars t]ieinselve.s the 
agents, just as the image of any deity has generally come 
in timi? to he regarded hy the vulg.ar as the deity himself. 
The argumints agair, t astrology are, fir.st, that it is self- 
contradictory ; secondly, that its predictions arc not boriio 
out hy fads. To see the first of theso wc must describe 
the leading principles of the art, 

111 the f(»lloAving globes the circle projected hori/.ontally 
represents the horizon, the double circle the nu'ridiau, and 
the other four circles arc drtiAvn at equal di.stances from 
the meridian and horizon, through the north and south 
points of the Ijitter, thus dividing the W'liolc licaA’cns, visible 
and iuvisildc, into tAvclve equal parts. Let these circles 
remain immoAahle, Avhile the diurnal revolution of the 
globe takc.s plaei^ under them. The tAvelAT divisions arc 
erlled the tAvelvo houses of lieuA’cn, and are numbered in 
the order in Avhieh tliey Avonld rise, if the ciix;le.s accom- 
])aniud the diurnal rev-olution. EA^cry heavenly body passe.s 
through the tAvelve houses in tAventy-four hours, but is not 
always in the same house with the same stars, except at 
the equator. Ffir it is evident that, in order to Iwia’o Iaa'o 
bodies ahvays in tlic s.amo house, tin*, rovcdutioii must take 
place round tlio north and south poles of the hcavcn.s, 
A\ Inch poles are hi the liorizon only to a spectator on the 
equator itself. The principal point attended to in each 
house is the part of the zodiac Avhieh occupies it ; and the 
jdace of any planet in the house is the distance of the body 
from the cusp, or boundary circk*, measured on tbe zodiac. 

The houses have different puAvers. The strongest of all 


is the fir.'^t, A\hic'h <*ontaius the ])art of the he-iATii about to 
rise— this is called the asocnrlfiut ,* and the point of the 
ecliptic which is ju.st ri.siug is called the horoscope. Tin; 
lext house in poAver is the tenth, Avhich is coming on tin; 
neridian, &e. The first is the liouse, of life; the .second, 
if riches; the tliird, of lirethren ; the fourth, of pjiveuts; 
the fifth, of children ; the sixth, of health ; the seventh, of 



marriage; tin* eiglith, (»f death; the ninth, of leligion; the 
tenth, of dignities; tin; eleAcnlh, of frieiid.s; the tAvelftli, of 
enemie.s. Each house has one of the hea\Tnly h()dic.s as its 
lord, Avho is stronger in his oAvii house than in any other, 
.•vs is hut lit; .and of Iavo planr>ts, equ.ally strong in other 
respects, lie aaIio is in the slrongeisl Jiou.se is the stronger. 
Now coiieeive all plants, animals, mineials, eounlrie.s, &c., 
jarcelled out under the ditTereiil ]d<inel.s, aaIucIi exercise 
their influence in .aluuni.'inee i)f diflerent aa'u^s, aeeordiiig to 
the lionses they may Jiapjien to l>e in for the time, and 
their positions relatively to e.aeh other, the re.sult Avill be as 
good an idea of the mysterie,s of n.'^trology as it is AV(»rth 
anybody’s AAhile to obtain. 

That the ancient system of .a^ilrology cont.aiiieil the most 
contradictory .assertions may be niiule eiident in atit few 
words. The position of the heUAcns at the time of birth 
.settled every man’s character of body .and mind, the A’arions 
fortunes he AA'ould meet aaHIi, and his relative p<'.-itlons avUIi 
regard to friends rnid emanies. 'I'lms, every one avIio was 
horn at or very near tlie sjime time as Alexander the Gieat, 
iu the same country, would have a right to expect a soine- 
Avhat similar career; and twin brolliers could never fail to 
haA'cthe .same horoscope, and thcrefoi’<* the same sueees.s in 
life. To take a ease that miglit liave oeeurred : Suppose 
tAvo men luad engaged ti^ throAv dice against e.aeh other for 
their Avhole fortuiie.s, .and that they Aveut tlu; night before 
to consult iliffercnt a.strolog«*rs in the .same. town. To them 
it AAould not bo neees.sniy to tell tlieir names or exhibit 
llicir horo.scopes; the pref-ent posit imi of the lie.aA-ens AAaiuld 
be suffieicul for pointing out a fjiM>ural)lc hour, and if Jioth 
astrologers AA’orkeil ]»y llie same rules, as they ought to do, 
they Avould both arrhe at the same result — tliat is, the 
same Avoulil he iveommi iuled to both inquirers, though one 
of them must eerlainly lose. 

The astrologers ne\er iiiiide any .qlloAA'anee for the pre- 
ees.sion of the equinoxes. Tims, though the consU Uation 
Aries is hoav in tin; siyn Taurus, and the influences of its 
htar.s ought to have moAasi with them, Ave find that the 
astronomical Aries, or the fiv,st thirty degrees of tlie ecliptic, 
is used for the const elliit ion. For astrology this or any 
other error is (tf little consequence, hut such a practice 
Avould be fatal to astronomy. 

The art Is at present under the ban of the huv, in order 
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that (li'slpjin" j)crsons may have at least one aeeess stopped 
to tlie. porki'ts of the credulous. Ry the 1 James I. e. 12, 
Koreery of all B]j(H!ieH was prohibited, thoupih it does not 
appear certain that this term iiiehided astrolo;^y ; Init by 
tlie viip'unt act, 5 Geo. IV, e. 8, s. -1, all “persons pretend- 
ing to tell fortunes, or usinj; any suldle cruft, means, or 
<levice, by palmistry or otherwise, to deceive and impose 
upon any his Majesty's subjects,” are ro^jues and va;^a- 
honds — that is, ])unishable by any iiiaf^istrate with three 
months’ iinprisoniiieiit and hanl labour. 

TJte history of astrology, at least up to the middle of the 
fjfteciitli eeutury, is very nearly that of astronomy, since 
the. latter braneli of tln‘ se.ienee, oxeept ainono the (ire«*ks, 
M'us mostly <*nltivate(l for the sake of the former. Ileiice 
to astndo^y, as to alehenn. we owe mail}" really ust'fnl dis- 
CMiveric-s. Tlien* is n»* question tJiat the necessity whicli the 
astrcilo^er lay under, of heiii;^ ready, at any moment, to lay 
<lown the pfjsilions of the heavenly Ixidies, produeed great 
lunnhers «)f useful tables and observations; and the Greek 
w'orks which have been pn s(‘n’ed by the Arabs were valued 
jo ineipally for the use to which theinnathematics could be 
Inriied in astrology. The oiigiii of the science is beyond 
the reach of history, nor is it uuieh worth while to etdlect 
all that is known on this ptdiit. It certainly came into 
Europe from the East, where it is mentioned in the earliest 
reeonls of every nation. The Chinese are said to liave 
jdaeed it on tin* sJiine footing with agriculture and medi- 
cine; the Cliahleaiis cultivated it sedulously, and the 
invention is attributed to them by Suidas; and the Hiiidns 
have long regulated the most important actions of their 
lives by the stars. Among the Egyptians it was of great 
antiquity; hnl it is not mentioned in the liooks of Moses, 
unless included in “magic” or sorcery, w’hich probably it 
was. 'J’he hooks of Isaiah and Jereniiali allude directly to 
it ill several places, as does also that of Daniel. During 
the Captivity the Jews appear to ha\e learned the art, and 
from that time ])rohal)ly, hut certainly in the earlier <’.en- 
turies of tlie. (Jhrislian era, heeame much addicteil to it. 

In Greec*e, at least during the classical ages, astrology 
found no reception ; nor do we Iruec any marks of it 
even ill tin* earlier astronomical waiters of that country. 
'J’he system was little in liannony with tlie allegorical myth- 
ology which prevailed there, and tlie oracles afforded 
])erhaps sufheieiit nourishment to the appetite for the 
miirvcllons. Jhil among tlie Ifomaiis astrology was culti- 
vated willi avidity from the time of tlie conquest rif Egypt, 
ill spite of several edicts of tin* senate; and in the .second 
century tlu* whole w'orld was astn)logical. 

All tlie followers of Mohammed are and have been astro- 
logers. The predcstiiiariaii doctrines of their system render 
the transition e;isy and natural; for, as we have seen, the 
seienoe of astrology is based ujioii the notion of the neces- 
sity of human actions. 'J'he establishment of the Moors in 
Spain, and the crusades, caused the introdu<*tion or the 
increased cultivation of the art among the desecndaiils of 
the Gothic barbarians wlio destroyed the Roman empire. 
Rut the ]tredestiiiarian jirinciple assumed a modilied form, 
more coiisisti'iit with the belief of tlu* Roman Catholic 
Chureh. It was saiil that the stars only incline, hut cannot 
compel; which position, while it left the will free, wais a 
<‘oiivcnient explanation of any failure in the predictions. 
The Greek and Roman Cliristians of tlie earlier eentui’ics 
lind in many instances received the w'liole of astrologj" ; in 
<iliiers, the modified belief above mentioned. 8t. Augustine 
argues against astrology altogether. The church, in its 
public capae.ity, condemned I lie art in the first councils of 
firaga and Toledo, and in the Decretals. Tlicj doctrine 
of astrology was among the errors im])utcd to the Pris- 
cillianists. But many Roman Catholics in later times 
adopted the same ojiiniuns, and among them churchmen 
of the- liighcst rank, such as Cardinal d’Ailly (died in 
ld2o), who calculated the horoscope of Jesus Christ. The 


astrology of comets, which is hardly yet out of date, has 
even been recognized by a jiope. In the fifteenth century 
Calixtus in. ilirecleil jirayers and anathemas against a 
comet which had eillier assisted in or predicted the success 
of the Turks against the (Miristians. 

The establisimient of the Copernicaii system w’as the 
death of astrology, which Mirvives now as a mere toy, or ns 
a tool ready to tlie hands of unscnipnlous knaves wdiere- 
with to juggle the foolish. 

ASTRON'OMY signifies “ tin* laws of the, stars,” and 
Ls applied generally to all th.'it relates to the motions and 
theory of llie heavenly bodies, as well as of the earth. If 
wo cxcejit general terms, siieli as mewee, tln’re. is perhaps 
no single word which implies so many and dift'erent em])loy- 
ments of the human intellect. 

The work of the astronomer begins in the observatory, 
where means are provided for noting tin* ]»ositioiis of the 
sfais. We shall tliereforc confine ourselves here to a slight 
sketch i»f till! annals of astronomy, and a few general con- 
siderations. There are two classes of obseiTations. The first 
is that of kriowti bodies, of wdiicli tbe places an? so nearly 
determined that no question remains <!xeej>t about (pian- 
titics less than a second of lime, or its eorresponding 
quantity, fifteen seconds of space ; and for this class the 
consideration what jilienonu^na shall bi* observed is made to 
rest entirely upon the instruments — those phenomena being 
preferred, for the obseivation of whicli the steadiest instru- 
ments {•an be made. These move only in the meridian, 
and tbe star is waited for. The second class of observa- 
tions, sueli as those of comets, double stars, and all luei'c 
appearances, which lequire an iiistniment that can he 
pointed to any part of the heavens, or can f>e made to 
follow a star, is performed by te.lehCo]te.s which are made 
to revolve with the heavens. 

The second divishai of astronomical lalxniris tlie ih'part- 
meiit of the mathematician only, 'I'lie ohservuiions as 
they come from the instruments an* snl>j<‘et to all tlie 
errors of the latter; and no perfect instruments can he 
construct t*d. The best circle that can he made is slighlly 
oval; the best pivot that can be turned will not be truly 
rylindrical, Tbe question now comes, in wliat manner to 
compare diflereiit species or sets of observations, so that 
the discordances themselves shall point out the quantity 
and quality of the instnimeiital errors ; and how from 
thence to derive the convc’-tions inTcssary for future*, obser- 
vations ; also, how to choose the time and manner of 
observation, so that any particular en-or, whether of instru- 
ments or tbeoiy, slmll bo least if the obs(‘rvcr he d<‘sirons 
of avoiding it, or greatest if he wish to detect and measure 
it. Every-day experience sIioavs that there is no belter 
test of the progress of observation than the discovery of 
new instrumental errors, provided only the quantifies in 
question b<*come Jess mid less. I’lie angular error w’hieh 
now sets an obseiTcr to work to coTrect Ids result is less 
than the hix-liuiidredtli part of that w'bieb would have 
been riwjuired to annoy Ptedemy or Ilijiparclius. And in 
K]ieuking of an iiistniment wmj may coiisid«*r tlni observer 
himself as a most material part, on the eonihined pow’cr of 
whose eye, ear, and judgment tlie correctness of the obser- 
vation depends. It is hardly to be expected that, even 
under precisely the same circumstances, two obhcrvcrs 
should note the same phenomenon so as to agi’i'c w'ithin 
a small fraction of a se(*oiid ; and recent experiments on 
phenomena noted with both the eye and hand have demon- 
strated the existence of small iliUcrenccs between different 
observers j attributable only to their difierciit habits of 
perception or pliysical e-oiistitution. 

When ohservalions have been as nearly as possible freed 
from instrumental errors, the next step would be, if we 
could imagine a system of astronomy only hi Us infancy, 
with inslruments as near perfection as our own, to deduce, 
by combination of mathematical reasoning and calculation. 
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the ivul places of the stars for soiiu! one inuinent, and the 
inuj^nitudes and laws of tln^ varions motions to which tlicy 
arc subject, wliethcr pcriodicail or pmnaneut, and whether 
arising out of tlio motion of the cjirth or out of a ]»roper 
motion of the stars tlK'iriselvtJs ; and for the sedar system, 
to detennine tlie relative motions and positions of the 
planets and their satellites, which can only be done hy the 
]»rcviou.s iTUijisureineiit of the earth and subsequent c<»m- 
parison of the results of one obsenatory with those of 
another. But tlie.s(5 primitive determinations have always 
been in progress with the instruinentH, and results have 
increased in aeeuraey wdth the power of observing ; so that 
instead of working afresli for tin* determinate)!! of eleinenfst^ 
as they are called, almost ilie whole of modern astronomy 
is a p3<a*csH of correction of tliose whii-h have been j>re“ 
viously obtained. This greatly facilitates operations. Tin* 
nieasureiiienl of the eurtli itself, aiul the deteniiiiiatioii of 
its figure, which is the basis of ]>Ianetary astronomy, s«> 
far as ascertaining the actual dimensions of our system is 
eonccrneil, is treated as a separate seienee under the name 
of geodesy, though it is a constituent part of astronomy, 
both as to the methods by which it is curried on, and some 
of the objects for which it is undertaken. 

The third department of astronomy, being that which 
requiies tlie most, extended knowledge, of inatheinatics and 
the highest exercise of thought, is that which often goes 
uinler tlie name (d Jtit t/Alcal astronomi/^nnd consists in tin* 
comhinallon i>f the various phenomena as actually observed, 
•n order to iind out w jiat aie their physical causes, an<l accord- 
ing to wliat laws tliose causes net. It is evident that, without 
some succe.ss in this hranch of the seienee, there can he no 
power of predict k)ii, except what arises from the presump- 
tion that preceding phenoni<>na have run their whole 
possible round, so that nothing can hapjien except a 
repetition of what Jias happened. 'I’o a rough view this 
seems to be the ea.se, and is so in a great measure ; Imt to the 
instruments <if an ojisemitory there appears ii<3 such com- 
jilete juirioillcitf/. To tliis liead wc slioiild refer such ques- 
tions UK those of Rkkkactkix, Aukuiiation, and (Ika- 
VITATION. 'file term jihysieal astronomy is usually applied 
to investigations ejaineeted with the latter only; but both 
etymology and an.alogy w’arrant its extension to the former. 
Under this also we must place all qu<*stions connected with 
the ])hysieul g;;ustitution of the various planets, so far as 
that can hecume known. Of the great increase! whieh the 
jiredicting pow'er ff astronomy has received since New^ton 
deduced the motions of our system from the simple law of 
attrucliun, there is no need to speak ; but we shall ludiee 
OIK! pt:culiar use of lliat principle, by w hicli the, results of 
observation are anticipated, and the first and secoml of our 
divisions <tf astronomy ndvaiuicd, while at tlie same time 
the e,rpvrunenlum cracis of tho truth of tli<! principle is 
furnished. There are many siiiull inequalities of tlu* .solar 
system, whitli, though not likely to show themselves, 
mixed up as they are with so many others, are yet certain 
to he found, if looked for at ^he time when tlicir eflFeets are 
most sensible. The results of tlu'ovy point out that a 
certain inequality, whose huv and a])])i'oximatc magnitude, 
it gives, should be found in the motion of a certain body, 
if the Newtonian principle be correct. On being looked 
for in the manner whieb the nature of the inequality itself 
show's to be mosr. advantageous, it is found accordingly, 
and its exact magnitude, as as(M*rtained by observation, is 
often of use in correcting that obtained from llieory. For 
example, had it not been for iiutthods of this khui, our 
knowledge of the motions of .Inpiter's satellites would liave 
beiMi still in a state of the merest infauey. 

The real history of wrilten astronomy — that is, of actually 
recorded and moderately coiTect observation s, in sullieieiit 
number to constitute a body of science — conmieiu't‘.s with 
IlipparcliiLs, about ICO years b(‘fore our era. Prior to liis 
time it is difficult to do more than speculate upon the few 


facts which are left to us. That asti*onomic.al obsen*ation 
of a certain description began in tlie vi’rj' earliest ages 
there can be no doubt ; but here there could be but ono 
iiistminent, the horizon, and but ono theory, the actual 
motion of the heavenly bodies round the earth. The 
earliest obsemitions mentioned are those of the rising and 
setting of stars, whieh led to the registration f»f the dilicrent 
appeaianecs presented by the heavens in tlu!*eonrse of a 
year, to whicli may he added lunar and solar eclipses, and 
eomet.s. 'I’he rapid motion of the moiai in the Itcaveiis 
would probably liave caused the lunar zodiac to be first 
marked out, tliongb it is clear that the solar zodiac was of 
a very early date. Astronomical observation lias abvays 
been one of the accoiiqianimcnts of civilization, both in 
modern and ancient times ; and liowever mncli we may 
e<»iieeive tairselvcs entitled to look dow'ii upon tlie notions 
of our jircdeecssors, w'c must not forgrt that in speaking of 
any country wliieli posses.sed an astroniimical theory W'lffth 
so much as laughing at in modern limes, we place that 
eiiuntn' in the list of exceptions to the ruli- wliicli prevailed 
Ihrongh the greater iiumlier. If the Chaldean system 
a]>pcar inKuffici(‘tit, or the Ptolemaic, coirqilicatcd, these are 
yet real n'sults of thought, and to a certain extent actual 
rejireseiitatimis of fact. 

The nations wdio :ire known to have cnltixatcd astronomy 
before the (’bristiau era are tlie Cliiuese, Tiulians, Chaldeans, 
Kgvqdian.s, and (Iroeks. The fir.st made it a matter of poli- 
tics. the next thiec of religious observaneo, and all these four 
a])plied it to a-strology. Among the Ureeks only the science 
had no lefereiiee either to polities, religion, or soothsaying; 
and lieie it throve w'ith a vigour wliieh permits ns to make 
the astronomy of Hipparchus ami Ptolemy a part of the 
cliain which ends with New ton and La)ilaec. 

The Chinese have some annals w hich claim to go back to 
llic year n.c. 2867, but of astronomical pbenoiiieiia they 
iccord hardly anything, except cf!lipsi‘s of the suii and the 
appearance of <K»inets, and of the former nothing but tho 
fact and the day of their happening. Gaubil, who recal- 
culated tbi*ir asserted eclipses, could not verify more than 
one of a date anterior to the time c»f Ptolemy; and even 
that one is doubtful. I’hc fact of flu* motions of the planets 
was known to the Chhic.s(‘, hut not the precession of tho 
equinoxes, till alxmt A.l>. dUO. They had also tho Mctuiiic 
and Cnlippie periods. 

The question with regard to the Tliiidns is not whether 
their astronomy is snffieienlly high in its [pretensions to 
make it w'ortli while to inquire into its antiquity, but 
wlietlicT .an astronomical system of a very advanced char- 
acter, wlilcli certainly was found aniong them, is or is not 
as old us they assert it to be. The epoch claimed by tho 
tables is 3102, Hie beginning of tlie ('ali-yug, or iron 
age of Hindu mythology, at whieh time a conjunction of 
all the planets is disserted. Those wdio are curious may 
consult B.iilly or Dclambre; but tlic question lias unfor- 
tunately beiai tn'ated with considerahle aeriinony on both 
.sides. 

Tlie Chaldeans had long observed the risings and settings 
of the heavenly bodies, as well as eelipses. 'Fhcy had the 
celebrated Alctonic period of nineteen years, and it is sup- 
posed lliut Meton obtained it from llieni, though this point 
is doubtful. Simplicius, a eoiiimentalor on Aristotle, relates 
that a scrii'M of eidipses preserved at Babylon was transmitted 
by Alexander to Aristotli*. and contained the observations 
of lyu3 years [irecediiig the conquest of Babylon by the 
Maeedoiiiuiiv!. But Ptolemy only gives a few of tliem, the 
earlie.st of tliese not reaf-hing higher tliaii n.r. 720. They 
are of the roughest kind, the limes being given only in 
hours, and the part of the diameter i*elipsed within a quar- 
ter; but nevertheless they arc the earliest tnistwcpithy obser- 
vations we ])osses8, and led, in Hie bands of Halley, to the 
dise.<*very of the acceleration of the moon’s me.an motion. 
We linu also among the Chaldeans Hie use of the clepsydra 
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as a f'f llie j^nomoii as an instnimcMit for ineastiriiij; 
hoist ices, and of the licinispln'rical dial calli’d by tlift Giveks 
fknphf, f»jr ascertnininp; the positions of the sun, liy llie 
cl<‘j)sydra tlicy were enaLlod to di\idc‘ tlio coliptic! noaily 
into twelvo equal parts, and are thus .sai<l t(» liavc invented 
Ihn zodiae. 

The E;»yj)tians have left us no f»)iservations, and few 
astroimmical relies the nieaniiif; of wliidi can he made very 
clear; but it seems possible that the Eyrami«ls, when more 
is known about tliem, may prove to Ik* ^aluahi^* records of 
their ustronoinieal knowledf^e. See Pyuamips. 

With regard to the astronomy of the Greeks ])reAious 
to the earliest extant works, there is little to ]»e sail!. The 
Ionian school, founded by Thali-s n.c. 600, followed in 
suceessi<»ii by Anaximander, Anaximi'nes, and Anaxagoras, 
addeil little or nothing to i>raetie;d astronomy. If Thales 
annoimeed the eciijise of i:.r. 610, it was the year only; 
.and the o]»inion of tJie eartli's motion, attributed to Anaxi-' 
ma’ider, lesls on slender foundation. Tlie school of Croton 
founded Ity J’yth.'igoras, .about .aOO, and snst.ained by 
Philolans, ]irodneed no libservers, though it certainly 
adopted the opinion of the earth’s nmtioii. Melon, n.r. 

introduced the cycle of nineteen years for the moon's 
motion; Calipjius, n.r. il.'JO, introduced the impro\ enient 
on the former known l»y his name. Kiidoxiis of Cnidos, 
n.c. .‘17tb brought into Greece, according to riiny. the year 
of 36.5 J days, and wniti* some M'orks, one of which exists 
ill the jioetical version of Aratus. Timochanvs and Aris- 
tyllns, ,300 (V), niiuh* the cjbservatioiis which afterwards 
enabled HipjKirclius to diM-over precession. 1 ‘ytheas, about 
the time of Alexander, measured the latitude of Marseilles 
with tolerable a«*euraey. The work of Ai isloth* on astronomy 
is lost; and, what is still more t(> be regretted, tliat of his 
diseijdc Endeimis on the liistory of iislronomy. Tlic poem 
on the sphere, .attrihuted to Eniju-doelcs, n.i'. *1.50, is pr(»* 
liahly much more modem. 

AVe pass over Antolyens, i*..<\ 300; Euclid of Alexandri.a. 
r..c. 300; Aratus of Cilicia, n.c. 28 J ; Aristarchus of 
Samos, n.c. 280; Aranetlio the Egyptian, n.r. 260; and 
I'ome to Kratostheiies of C^yrene, 2*10, who observed 
the iddiqnity of the eclijdie, and tin* latitude of Alexandria; 
.and from the latter, and tlie fact tliat ,‘it Syene the sim was 
vertical at the summer sidstice, deduced an ajiproxhn.atioii 
to the earth's magnitude. His approxiiimtion nmkes a 
degree to be 700 Greek .tfruUn. Tin* stadium measured 
6(l6 feet fl inehes, EngMsb. His value of the iddiqnity of 
the eeli])tic — 1 1 jiarts nut of 166 of the whohi eircunifer- 
enee — nas ado])ted hy Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Archi- 
medes of Syracuse died ii.r. 212. He ohsentd solstices, 
and attemjded to measure the sun's diameter. His writings 
show tli.at trigoiioinetw was as yet unknown. 

Hipparchus of Hi thynia, ii.c. 160-120, w'asthegve.ate&t of 
all the Greeks in astronomy. In his youth he wrote a 
commentary on Aratus, the only work of his which still 
exists. lie discovered the ju’ci-ession of Iho equinoxes, 
hy i*oni[)Mring Ills own ohser>alions with those of Aris- 
tyllus and Tinioeliares, or otliers of his prcdeecssors. He 
w.as tin* til St who emjdoyed proces.ses analogous to those 
of plane and sjdierical trigonometry, for wliich he con- 
structed a tabh* nf chords. He first used light aseeu- 
sioiiH and deelinaliojis, which he afterwards abandoned in 
f.iYour of latitudes :md longitudes. He suggested the 
method of referring terrestrial positions to latitude and 
longitude, and was jiroh.ihly tin* inventor of thestereograjihic 
projeelioii. He determined the m(‘an motion of the sun 
and of its apogwi*, the inequality of the sun’s motion, and 
the h’liglh of the year, to greater exactness than his jirede- 
ccss(»rs. He found the mean motion of the moon, of her 
nodes, and of her ajMigee; her parallax, eceenirieity, flic 
equation of Jier centre, and inelinataai of her orbit. His 
observ.a lions ;ilso leil him to su.sjieet another inequ.ality in 
the moon's motion, which Ptolcniy afterwards discovered — 


the evectlon. He eah nlaled eclipses, and used the results 
in the improvement of the dvimnU, He made one of tho 
first steps towards a correct representation of phenomen.a, 
hy supjiosing the sun to move round the earth in a circle, 
the earth not being at tlie eentri*. His catalogue* of the 
longitudes .and latitudes of 1081 stars w'as the first at all 
■worthy of the name. It is preserved in the “Alm.T.gest” of 
Ptolemy. If Hipparchus had jiussesscd the jmndulum and 
the telescope fifty ye.ars might h.ave eii.ahJecl his succi'ssors 
to place astronomy in tlic stale in which it stood .at the 
birth of New’lon. Cotsideriiig his means, his observations 
are perhaps unequalled. 

After the dtath of llipjiarchus there is no aslronomcr of 
emiiieiiee till Ptolemy, jiotween them we h.ave Hypsielcs 
of Alex.andria; Gemiims of llhodes, b,(\ 76; and Pobiihniius. 
Theodosius of Billiynia, D6, left a work on sidierical 
geometry, another on eliinates, and a third on Ihi* jdieiio- 
meiia of day and night. Sosigenes of Alexandria, iv.i’. 30, 
corrected the cfdciidar under .liilius Carsar. llygiuus left 
.an .astronoinie.al description of the heavens. Maniliiis, a 
Konum, A.i>. 10, w'rote.aii astronomical and .astrological ]»o(*in. 
Seneca, A.i). 30, wrote a book on natural philosopliy wdiich 
contains many ]>icccB of information on astronomical history, 
but is principally remarkable fur his hold o]»inions on thii 
.mature of comets. These he declares to be planets, wliosc 
l.aws he predicted would one d.ay be calculated, mid that 
jHisterity would wonder how^ tilings so simple could have so 
long eseapetl notice. Menelaus, a.d, 80, has left threi» 
bonks of sphevicid trigonometry, 'fheon of Sinyina(uol to 
be confounded willi Ids namesake of Alexandria, two eeii- 
tnries and a lialf later), in the time of Hadrian, wrote on 
astronomy, and made :i collection of astronoinical w'orks. 
His observations are cited by Ptolemy. Gl(*omede.s wrote 
on astronomy in the second or Ihiid century of our era. 

W*' must .suppose that there were mnny real ohsevveis 
between the ejioclis of Hipparelins and Ptolemy; hut from 
the loss of even their names, and the silence of Ptolemy 
himself, it is clear that no discovery of any importance was 
made. 

Ptolemy of Alcxandri.a, a.d. 130-130. We must briefly 
mention Jus works, his system, and his diseoverii's. The 
“■ M.athematike Smitaxis,” or “ ISlathem.atieal Collection,” 
afterwards calk'd “McgalG Suntaxis,” and hy the Aralis 
the “Almagest,” is tJic work from which wo derive most of 
our knowledge of the Greek astronomy. We find there a 
full account of tlie observations and discoveries of llip- 
parehns; thi>se of Ptolemy hiniseli ; the reasons and ele- 
ments f*f Ids system; v.arious mechuTdcal arguments against 
the motion of the earth, which show that the lir-bt jirineijdes 
of dynamics were utterly unknown; a description of the 
heavens and the milky way, and the catalogue, of stars 
of Hipparelins, reduei'd to Ids own time by an assumed value 
for preci*ssion ; a theory of tlie phinetary motions; the 
length of tho )x*ar; the inKtrnm(‘nls he employed, &.c. 

The Ptolemiiic system was an attempt to reiireseiii the 
motions of the planets hy supposing them to move iiidformly 
in circles, the centres of which themselves moved imifonidy 
in circles round the earth. The angular motions of. the 
planets, as then known, were suflieientfy well repi(*sented 
hy this system ; imt so their chaiige.s of distanei* from 
the earth, a.s seen in their ap])arrnt diameters. Yet this 
was the universal system of aft<*r-tiinfts till Copern ieu.s. 

The principal discovery of JTolemy is that of llie lunar 
ererfion^ an inequality such as would be e’ansed by an 
:ilternate increase and diminution of the eccentrieily of 
the moon’s orbit. He also disi'overed llioriiAiTioN, and 
made .some tolerably eoiTcct experiments to determine its 
law. He ex]dained tlie ajiparent enlargement of the discs 
of the snii and moon when near tlie horizon. He extended 
the ]n*ojeetion of tJio sphere of Hijiparelins. He entered 
into the investigation of every point which llijiparchus had 
touched, in some iustariees finding more coircet values, 
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ill otliors altering wjtliout amending. ITe was not an | 
astronomer only, but wrote also on geogra])liy, iniisie, 
chronology, moelianies, nml astrology, Witli Ptolemy ilie 
origiiifility of the Greek school ends. We must come to the 
Arabs before we find anything worth particular notice. 

Sextus Kmpiricus, a.!>. 173, described and wrote against 
the Chaldean astrology. Ccnsoriiius, a.t». 238, wrote .an 
astrologieal work on the day of nativity, containing historical 
information with regard t»» astronomy. Julius Firmicus 
I^laternns. a.i>. o7ti, wrote on astronomy. Pappus of 
Alt'xandria, a.i>, 388 ; Theon Alexandria, A.i>. yK.O, the 
most eelchraterl commentator on ftolemy; Hypatia (his 
daughter), murdered A.l>. 415, the first female ou record ! 
celebrated for Iter scientific talents; Martianus Capella, 
A.i>. 470; Thius of Atlions, a.u. fiOO; Simplieins, a.i>. 
f)4fi; Proelus Diadoehus; Isidore, archbishop of Hispalis 
(Seiille\ A.i>. ()3(J ; Rede, A.D. 720; llarliimn the monk, 
A.i». 1330; and Michel Psellns, A.D. Kb'iO. 

Jt is reinarkaldo tliat. excejiting his own eomirient.ators, 
ft w id tlie ahovt* •mentioned authors ever quote PlohMiiy. 
Had il ind been f<ir the Arabian philosophers, tin; writings 
of tlie latter must have been lost. 

'I he Alexandrian school was destroyed by the iSaracens 
under Omar, ,\.d. fi-lO; and the rise of astronomy aiiioiig 
the t'aslern S.iraeeiis dates from the hnilding of Piagtlad 
by the Caliph A1 J\Iansnr, in the year 702. In tlie reign of 
tin's ]»rine(t translations of the Greek writers were b«-gnn ; 
and willi nc-srly the same instmmeiits and tlie same theory 
.ns Ptolemy, a career of four centuries of observ.atioii eom- 
iiieiieed, during nliieli many aslnmoinieul elements, and in 
jiailieular the obliquity of the I'cliptic and the ]nee 
of tin* equinoxes, were more accurately determined. 

Ill the reign of A1 Mainuii, .son of Hanin-al- Kaseliid, 
himself .n. dilig«*nt observer, great eneonragoiiient nas given 
to astronomy. A degree of the meridian was measured, 
hut with what a<‘eura<*y cannot be known, from our ignor- 
ance (tf tlie measure employed. 

Albategiiins, or Al Jlatani, A.d. 880, discovered the 
motion of the solar apijgee, correetinl the value of pre- 
cession, the solar eeeentrieity, and the obliquity of tho 
eeliptie ; and ]»nlilish<*(l tables. He is the first who made 
use of ^ines finstcs’id of chords) and versed sines. He 
fomitl the length of the year move accurately. Ho is, 
beyijnd all doulil, the only distinguished observer of whom 
we knmv anything between Hipparchus and Tyclio i?r.alie. 

We must also mention AlfragamiH, or Al Fergaiii, and 
Tha)»et ben Konah, both about a.d. floO; F.bn Yniiis 
and Abul-Wefa, about Aj>. 1000; Alphetrngius of Morocco, 
A.i». 1050; Arsadiel, a Spanish Moor, a.i>. 1080; his 
e.ontemi>orary Alhazen; Gcher, and Ahul Hassan. 

We have Persian tables '(of the eleventh eeutnry?) 
translated l)y George Chrysococca, a Greek jdiysieian, in 
the fourteenth eentnry; hut the best known are those of 
Nasin'ildiii, ])nhlishe(i a.d, 3270, under the protection 
of Ilnlagn. grandson of Genghis Khan, and conqueror of 
Persia. 

dug Reg, gi*aiidson of Timur, A.D. 1433. This prince 
made a large* mnnher of ohseiwations at Sainareand, His 
catalogue (d stars of the date above mentioned was the 
most eornrt then published. He also gave tables of geo- 
gi’nphieal latitude's and longitudes. 

In China, Coclieou-King, a.d. 3280, patronized by 
Knhlai, brother (»f Hulagn, and fifth siieeessor <»f Genghis 
Khan in tho partial conquest which that jwince made of 
China, made a gi-eat iminber of good observations. He 
introdneed spherical trigonnmotJ7, and rc'jeeled the .ancient 
chronologj*. 

Since the fifteenth eenlnr}*, astronomy has declined 
throngljout the East. The Cliinese rei*elved many methods 
from the Jesuits, hut to little piir]K>se. Among the 
Hindus there are very few wh«) can uiulerst.’ind the ancient 
writings. The Turks and PevMaiis have little beside.-. 


astrology. We now proceed with the chain of European 
astronomy. 

Astronomy was introduced .again into Europe by means 
of the Greek writers, iimstly through translations from tho 
Arabic. The first translation of the “ Alnwagest” of Ptolemy 
was made under the ansi)ices of the Emperor Frederick II., 
about A.D. 1230. 

Sacrohoscf) (an Englishman named Holywood), a.d. 
1220, w'rote a work on the sphere taken from Ptolemy, 
^'C. Jt coiitinuod for a h»ng time in great repute. He 
also wrot<* on the e.ilendar. We can do no more tlian 
name his contemporary Jordanns; Alfon.so X., king of 
Castile, a.d. 1252; Roger Raeon, a.d. 1255; tlie. Caidinrd 
i Cusa, A.D. 1440 ; and Gef)rge Pnrbaeh, A.i>. 1400. 

John Miillev, cJiIIed Regiomontanus (died a.d 1470, 
made an abridgment of the “Almagest,” published more 
extensive trigonometrical labh-s, extended various parts «if 
tiigoiioiiiotry. and was an oljserver, tliough not iji tliis 
resjK'et sujx'rifw t<> some of the Arabs. His alinaiiaes 
were iJie liist which were worthy of the name, and were in 
gi-f'at repnt«*. 

We may now name George iJ Trehizond, called Tra- 
pezuntins, who died a.d. 118(1; Bianchiiii, a.d. 1405; 

I and Wallheins, died A.D. IbO-l. 

3’he folhnving are inserted that the re.adcr may know 
to what names to refer for Hie astronomy of the time 
I inmiediatelv preei'iling tin* promulgation of the system of 
I Co[»ernieus; except in this iioint of view there is hut 
little interest alt.aehod to their labours: — Riccius, a.d. 
1521; Werner, died a.d. 1528; Stiiffler, died about 
A.D. 1531; Munster, died A.D. 1552; Fracastorius, died 
A.D. 1513; and Fernel, who died in 1558, 

Coperiiiens, born 1 173, died 1513. He applied himself 
to astromnny from A.d. 1500, In 1 530 he had finished his 
tables of the planets, and his w’ork “On the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly l^>odies,” containing an explanation of Hio 
Coperiiieaii syslem, which, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
was a revival of the* opinions of the Pytliagorean Rchool on 
Iluj motion of the earth. It was published in 1643, and its 
author died immedi.itely fift(*rward.s. Copernicus improved 
the lunar lalilt's, and gav(‘, to a eonsiderahlo extent, an 
explanation of relostial jiliemmieiia ujioii his own syst<*ni. 
His book is a mixture ()f bis own original and sagacious 
notions and of Ibe old philosophy; and lie was fai fioni 
being able to aiisw'er the m(*(*hanieal objections of bis time, 
Wliat might have struck so bold a thinker, bad he li\ed to 
fsiee ojipcisilinii, eaimol be told ; but, as the history stands, 
wh; shall eoine to Hie time of Galileo before we find all 
objections satisfactorily imswered. 

From this period, at w'hich the preservation of printed 
works commences, onr limits will not permit our giving 
even • names of many aslronrimers. 

We may imaition, liowever, Reinhold, the friend <.f 
I Cfipernicus and arlvoeate of his doetilnes, who formed tho 
I “Prutenie Tables;” Roeoide, who wrote the first Kngli'-h 
I tre.’itisc on Hie eelesHal ]ilu*nomena; Nonnius, inventor of 
an ingouions method of division (d the circle, wliieb has 
often c*ansed it to be supposed Hiat he anticijiated tlie 
invention of Vernier; Mercator (Gerard, died 1594), ho 
gave the first idea of the projection known by his name. 

Up to this time tin* means of observation liad been 
undergoing gradual improvement, more by attention to the 
constnietion of the older instruments than by the intro- 
duet ion of iniy new jn’ineiple. 'J'hc Copornican theory iiad 
I its advocates, hut was not yet adopted by many. Algebra 
; had been inlniduecd into mr»st parts of Europe, but was 
not yet in n stati- t<i furnish imieli assistance in trigo- 
iiometrv. LogariHinis wen* not yet invented, nor d<» wo 
find tJio instruments fixed in tlie meridian, the tideseope, 
*»r Hie pendulum clock. The first ohserv’cr who made any 
important atiditions to Huj ]»h<‘iioniena of the heavens, .is 
reeeivi 1 from the Arabs, was 'I'yelio Rrala*. 
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Tyclio born l.o4G, bof^aii to study nstrontjiny, 

1500; (MiimiJoiiciHl Ills obsi'i-vatioiis at Hvono, un island 
near Cnj)L*iilia<;i*n, 15H2; was driven from tlioiiee, ].j 07 ; 
died lOUl, He made a catalopje of tin* iixed stars in«»re 
uceiirate tliaii any wliieli ])re(’eded, ffave tin*, lirst table of 
refrac tions, discovered the variations and annual ecjuatioii 
of tlie moon, the variation of the motion of lier nodes 
niid of the inclination of liev orbit, and lliat of tin; oblicjiiity 
of tbc ecliptic. He also useertain<*d that comets (those <if 
his day, of course*) werci fnrtln*r Temov(*d from tlu* earth 
than the moon; in fact, that they had no parallax wliieh 
his inslrnmimts eonld disc*ovcr, thus refutiji" the notion 
that they were atmosjjheiic' bodies. He ‘greatly improved 
and extended tlie instrninents in use, as w(‘ll as all the 
methods of observation. 'I’ycho llrahe did iu)t admit thc! 
Coperniean theory, hut substituted for it oik; of his own, 
usually known by tlie name of the Tyclionie system. This 
consisted in snpfiosin^ the siin to move round the caitb, but 
all the other ])lanets to move round the sun, bein^ also 
carried with it round the eaitli. 'I’liis system explains all 
tbc ajipearanees as well as that of Cojiernicns; and we must 
say (tJiough it is always usual to reproaeli 'rveho for lefiis- 
infi; to admit the simple system of Copc*niicus) that by this 
means the then unanswerable art^iimciits aj^ainst tin* Coper- 
nieun system were avoided. 

The reformation of tin* ealendar t()ok jdaei! in 1582, 
under I’ojie. Gregory XIII. 

From the time of the death of Tycho Itiahe to that of 
Newton is tlie next p'e.it epoch in the liislory of astronoiin. 

The following; are the dates of the reiiiarkahU* jioints for 
which a reader is likely to c<aiMilt such a work as tlie 
present. 

1581, or thereabouts. Galileo rcMnarks the isoelironism of 
the pendulum. 

IGUG. liayer’s maps, in wliieli the stars are first denoted 
by letters. 

Gfdiieo made a telescope from a, general deseiiption 
of a ma^jnifyin^ instrnnicut made by one Jansen, in Holland. 
Kepler ])ublishc.s his work on i\lars, in wliieli lie establishes, 
from Tyelio Jlralie’s ohser\alions, the elliptic f(»rm of the 
orbit, and thc propoi lionality of the areas to the limes. 
These arc called Keplei's iirst ainl second laws. 

into. Galileo annonnees the diseo\ erics of Jupiter's 
satellites — of sjiots on lle^ moon — of nclnila! — of some new 
appearances in Saturn, afterwards found to jiroeced from 
thc riiif^ — jiliascs of Venus. 

Kill. Galileo observes the spots on the smi. 

IGltJ. Froliibition of the theory of Go]»erJiieus by the 
Roman eonrt. 

1()18. Kepler aniiounci’S his tliird law, that the squares 
of the periodic limes of tin* jilanets are in la-ojiortion to Hie 
cubes of their distances from the sun. 

1027. The “ Rudolpliiiie Tables” ])ublihhed by Kepler, 
from the observations of J’velio llrahe. 

10 Ji, Gassendi first observed the transit of Mercury 
over the sun’s disc, measured the diameter (»f Meivury, and 
predicted that of Venus witli success. Vernier published 
his invention of the instrument which hears his name. 

HIJJ. Norwood measured the meridian from York to 
London, and j;ave a more accurate value of the decree than 
his predecess(»rs. 1 lescartes yirodneeil his system of \ orliccs. 
Galileo w'as (•hlij'ed to recant his Coperniean iipinioiis by thc 
Inquisition tif Rome. 

1031k Horrox and Crabtree first observed a transit of 
Venus over tin* sun's disc. The former ascertained the 
diameter of Venus. 'I'hry \Nere the only two who saw this 
particular transit. 

1040. Gascoyne applied the telescope to thc quadrant, 
and a micrometer to the telescope. 

1054. Huyghens coiiqiletes the discovery of Saturn's 

ring. 

1656. Huyghens discovers Satui-ii s fourth satellite. 


100.‘>. Gregory makes his reflecting teh'seopo. 

1005. Cassini determines the time of rotation of Jupiter. 

1000. Cassini d(‘t ermines the rotation of Mars, and 
makes a iirst approximation to that of Venns. Academy 
of Sciences founded at Paris, and < Ihscrvatory first thought 
of and commenced in the following year, Auzout ayiplicMl 
the micrometer to the. tch'seope without any knowledge of 
Gasco 3 ’ne. Newton iirst turned his attention to gravitation. 

lOOSk Newton made his first ri*fleeting telescope. 

1071. Richer, in a >oyage to (’ayenne, observes thc 
shortening of the seconds pendulum in ajipniiicliing thc 
equator. Cassini diseftvcvs Snlurii’s liftli satellite. 

1072. Cassini discovers Saturn’s third .salellile. 

107;J. Hnyghens jaihlislu's his “ lh»rologinm Oseillato- 
liuni,'’ in which arc found thc first theorems on central 
forces and centrifugal force. 

107.5. Uocmer annonnees his discovery of tin' veh»eity of 
light by means of .Tiipiter's satellites. Grei'iiwieh Observa- 
tory founded. 

1082. Newton, who had laid aside his theory of gravita 
tion when he fomul it not cayiahle of verification by taking 
the best measures of the earth in use, hears of I'ieard's 
more accurate measurement, tries it, and finds a reinavk- 
ahle d<*gree of nearness to the result ilediieed from his 
celi*brated law. 

1 08 1. Cassini diseovi'rs Saturn's first and si'coiul satellite. 

1087. Newton puhlishes the “ rrineipia.” 

10811. Rocnier lirst used the transit instrument : that is, 
fixed a telescope in the meridian for thc jniriiosc of observ- 
ing Ivansits. 

1093. Halley discovers llio acceleiation of the rnooii'a 
mean motion. 

1705. Halley lirst predicted tlie return of a eoinel, viz. 
that of 1758. 

1715. .1. Cassini discovers the divisions of Saturn’s ring. 

172.5. Flamsteed’s “ Historia Cailestis” puhlislied. 

1727. Rradley discovers aberration. Deatli of Newlon. 

We Jiave now brought the historv to a most remarkable 

epoch. The great comparative perfection of instruments, 
thc invention of the tclescoyio, of thc micrometer, of the 
clock, of logarithms, the hit rod iie tion of algclira, the inven- 
tion of fluxions, and the estaldi.shiuent of thc tln'ory of 
gravitation, in ICngland at least, W(‘re so many stejis eneli 
of m.agnitude unequalled in former times. Rut the most 
meritorious labfiurs arc not those which make most show. 
It tuki's us much s]>acc to saj' that Cassini diseovert'd ii 
.satellite of Saturn as that Fhimsteed published tlie “His- 
iovia CiL’leslis hut the first m»ght have been Ivft to thc 
present day without much loss, whereas the latter was a 
new era in siilereal astronomy. It w’onld liave doiit* more 
for astronomy than the“ MallKmatical Syntaxis” of Ptolemy, 
had it been similarly circumstanced ; that is, thc work of 
Ptolemy contained only a simjde aeeouut of what liad 
been doin* hehire, with no material imjirovemonts cither in 
methods or instruments; whereas that of Flamsteed con- 
tained both, and gave a catalogue of stars such us had not 
been published before. 

Thc ilistinct part of Newton’s great iliscovcry, which is 
seldom well understood by any who ha\ e not studied iti, is 
— not thfi notion of attraclioji^ whieli " had occurred to 
m:iny .among the ancients, and to Rorclli, it is stated, and 
Hook among thc moderns — not the ltiu\ wliieh liad been 
suggested by Rouillaud or Rnllialdus — but the proof ihat 
the mcelianieal deductions from this law of attraction 
really do represent the celestial phenomena; a combination 
of improvements in mcchnnlcs and mathomaties wdiieli 
none hut the inventor of fluxions could have made, and a 
specimen of sagacity which it needed the author of the 
“ Optics ” to disjday. Still less is it true, as many believe, 
that the Newtonian theory is the Coperniean, when they 
speak of Newton as thc establishcr of the latter. After 
what we have said, it is unnecessary to discuss this further 
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than to ol)M'rvo tliat it was (ialileo who dostroyt'd tlio 
mechanical objections to the notions of Copernicus, by tJic 
sound system of dynamics of which ho was the inventor, 
and who ro-euforccil the notions of Copernicus by ar^^u- 
iiients of the most forcible; character drawn from j)robability. 
Rut it was liradh*y who, by his discovery of ahrrratinn^ 
furnished the direct and unanswerable prcMtf <if the earth’s 
motion; and it is n coincidence worth remembering that 
the jear of the death of Newton was that of this remark- 
able accession as w'cll to physics ns to jaaetical aslroinniiy. 

The interval between the death »»f Newton and the 
present time may be divided into •two parts — the first 
reacliin" to tin; end of the century, abouiulin;; in Tna*;nifi- 
eeut discoveries both of analysis ami observation; tlio 
remainder more distin^^nisbed by efforts to extend, eoireet, 
and methodize tin: results of the first. 

Hadley’s quadrant inventeil. 

1 71)2. The introduction, by MaujuTtnis, f»f the Newtonian 
tbcorv into France. Wrij^lit’s Lunar Tables. 

174;"). Rradlcy discovers nutation. 

1749. Kuicr's and D’Alembert’s reseaicbes on jjreeessloii, 
D’Alembert's on imtalion, Olairaut's on the motion of Ibo 
lunar apej^ee. Halley's Tables. 

1 7r> I . Liicaille i;ors to observe at the Cape of flood ll«»pe. 

1752. Laeaille measures an arc at the Cape. 

KbM. Dolloinl's aebromatic «)bjeet'‘^lass. Clairaut and 
Lalande’s researches on Halley’s comet. 

1701. Transit of Venus. 

1701). Lacaille’s catalojfue of soiitlicrn stars. 

1705. Harrison «j;ai ns the parliamentary reward for bis 
chronometer. 

1707. First publiention of the ‘‘Nautical Almanac.” 

1709. Transit of Venus. 

1774. ]\laskelyiu*’s observations on loejil attr.ictiou ;it 
tScliebailieli. 

1<«1. llerscbel discovers the new jilanet now called 
Uruims. 

1784. La];l;ice's resenrebes on the stability of the solar 
system, on the relation lietweeii the longitudes of Jupiter’s 
tirst three satellites, and «»n the peat inetjuality of .lupiler 
and Saturn. Cenoral R<»y measures a f)as(! <jn Honnsbiw 
Heath f<a* the eonnection of tlic observatories of I’uris and 
Greenwich. Hcischers Catalopie of Nehula*. 

1787, La])laee’H tlu'ory of S.aturu’s rinp and ex]}InnatIoii 
of the aeeeleratioii of the moon’s menu motion, Herschel 
discovers tw'o satellites of Uranus. Legeiidn* and General 
Roy finish the connection of the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. Repiiniii" of the trigonometrical snr\’cy in 
Knglaud. Ilerschcrs first observations with bis forty-fool 
telescope. 

1789. Hcrscbcl inciisures the rotation of .Suturn, and 
discovers the first and second satellites of Saturn. 

1790. Herschel deteniiines the rotation of Saturn's ring, 
ami discovers tw’o more satel]ite.s of Uranus. 

1792. Reginning of the French Kur\e 3 '. 

1794. Herschel discovers the iiftli and sixth satellites of 
Uranus. 

1795. Hcrscbel’s observations on viiriuble stars, and 
be])aration of the milky way into stars. 

1790. Kstablislirneiit of the French Institute. Her.sebel 
gives strong presumptions that the rotations of Jupiter’s 
satellites Jirc of the same duration as their orbital revolutions. 

1797. Laplace’s theory of tides. 

1798. Cavcndisli demonstrates and measures the mutual 
attraction of metal balls, and finds the earth’s density'. 

1799. Commencement of the Meeaniqm* Cclcsti*,’’ 

1801. Pmzi discovers the ]>laiiet (k'res. 

1802. Gibers discovers the ]»lanet Pallas. 

1803. llerscbel observes the changes in the posit iiiii of 
double stars. 

1804. Harding discovers the planet Juno. 

1806. Completion of the French survey by Mifehain and 


Delainbrc. Herselad susjiects the motion of the whole 
solar system towards the coiistellutiun Hcreulcs. 

1807. Gibers discovers the planet Vesta. 

1814. Piazzi’s catalogue of 7l>40 .st.os. 

1818. Pons discovers a comet of short period, now called 
by the name of Knckc. 

1845. Knelo* discovers Astrea betWTcn Jupiter and ^ilars, 

1840. Discovery of the planet Nc))tunc. The ^isco\ery (*f 
tins planet was unquestionably one of the greatest triumphs 
which scu-ntitic astmmany iwcr achieved. From irrcgularit ics 
observed in tin; motion of the j)laii(;L Ur.inns, it bad been 
oonjeetured that some disturbing cause, not disc,overc(l, was 
acting upftii it. Tw'o iistroiiomcis, AI. J^e Verrier, in Paris, 
and Mr. J, C. Ad mis, of Cambridge, independently of each 
other, c.tlculalcd wbcic this disturbing cause* must be situ- 
ated. The results of Air. Adams' iu\cstigatiou.s w-erc liist 
completed, but those of AI. Le Verrier weie lirst made 
]>ublic; ami acting on bis information Dr. Galh\ of Rerlia, 
(b'tcclcil the new' planet at the first searcli, 23rd Septemb<‘r, 
1840, within a veiy short distance of the ])Iace assigned for 
it by Lc Verrier. 

TJie pi<»gress of astionomy during the last forty years 
has consisted cbieHy in the diseoMuy of a \ciy large num- 
ber of asteroiils or small planets (these are iiow' over 220, 
ami then* is every ]»n»speet of still further additions'); in 
the piedicH'd returns of taanels of slmrt ])criods; in the 
successful ap])lieation of pbotogr.ipln' to tlu: sun ami mooii; 
.and abo\e all, in the inarvi lioiis lesultN obtained liy tlie 
system of spectrum an.'ilysis in ascertaining the, substances 
of wbieb the sun ami other be;ivcnly liodics consist. 
Admirable and extensive catalogues of stars, double stars, 
and nelmloi have be(*n madt*, ami the o]>tieal ami other 
iustrumciits in use have been brought as near perfecti«m 
us ])Ossibic*. 'rb(* various blanches of UAlromiinx' are dealt 
with in the following artich‘s : — A ukkuatimn, Ai:no- 
i.iTi‘s,C<)ni;rs, CoNsrKi.i.ATioxs, Dkclixatiun, Kaktii, 
F< lii*8k, Kci.irru’, Kqi a'iok, VhirATouiAL, Ghavita- 
Tio.v, JuiuTKii. Maiis, AIioiu’ujcy, AD.kidiax Cnu’jj;, 
AliLkY Way, Moox, Nkiu l.k, NKrrrxK. Ni tatios, 
1 *A1J A 1,1 , A X , 1 * I. AX ICTS, P< >LK , P Ui a ’ I'.SSl ( >X < > K KtJ I ’ I N < >X IvS, 
RkI'KActiox, Rk.iit Ast'ioxsiox, Sati’iin, Soi.au Sys- 
Ti.M, Si'Kc’Ticr.M Axaia'ms, S'J’Au, Six, J’ki.icscoim., 
'I’imi'.,Tuaxmt In.stkumkxt, UuAxrs, Vkxi's,/a)J)i ai’AI. 
Liciiit. 

(Sir.loliii Ilcrschers “Outlines:” Arago's “ l*opnl;ir As- 
troiioiii} WJiewcH's “ History of the Induetivc Seieiiccs;” 
Grant’s “ History of Physical Astronomy;” Laplace's “Ale - 
caiiiqiie (Vdeste;” Delamhic’s “ Astronomie ; ” .lahn's “ Ges- 
chk'lite dcr Astronomie;” Alaedler’s (German) “History 
of Astronomy;” I’ruetor's “Lectures on Astronomy;” 
Ncw'comb'.s “l*opular Astronomy;” ‘‘ Klcniimtary Lessons 
in Astronomy,” hy J. N<»nmin l.ockycr.) 

ASTU'RIASt one »>f the ancient ]mnim-es of Spain, 
lenaiiMMl in 18;>;» Ovii-Do, from its cliief tow'u, thougli 
its older designation is still coimnoiily used. It lies along 
the Ra} of Riscay, iia\iiig tli(‘ jaoviiices of Leon on the S., 
Galicia on the W., ami Santander on the F. The total 
area is 3b8b sipuire miles. 'I’lie surface is much diversified, 
the whole district being .'dinost hemmed in hy a chain of 
high mountains — a branch of the Pyv«*neau system — 
ottsh<»ots from which aie ihniwn out in nil directions. 
Tlic.se mountains giadually dimini.sh in lieight as they 
approach the c<J!ist, along which there arc some nan’ow' 
tracts of level coiintiy. The district is naturally W'cll 
w.-itcied In immenius .streams and rhers, hut their cour.scs 
arc shoit, rapid, and subject to Hoods, 'I’he most important 
river is the Nalon, or I’lavia. The coast of Asturias is 
exceedingly hold and rocky, and along its w'hole extent — 
130 miles — there is not om* ea.sily accessible harbour; but 
some trade is carried on at the ports of Gijon ami Riba de 
Sella. The nuiimtuinous part of tlu; district is covered 
w ith cxt< usive forests of valuable timber, including chestnut, 
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ofik, And Cliohtnuts fonn ah inipoitAnt part of the 

fofid cf the populiition. 

The hrokcn cliarHctfr of the surface jivevciits anylhiu^^ 
like extensive a;;rieiiUunil iiiduslrv, but in the valloTs 
abundant pastursnjje is found for imtneroiih horned cattle, 
and Ijorses. The lattcu' are of snudl size, hut distin- 
guished for their streiif^th and swiftness; they are also 
noted for«lheir gentleness, and are considered in these 
respects the host in Spain. Wild deer, foxes, wolves, and 
hoars are not iincoiiiinon in tin* mountains, llotli the seas 
and rivers produce the most deli<*ate tisli in the country — 
iiotahly salmon and lampreys — which are eanght in coii- 
siderahlc quantities and sent to l^Iadrid. 

The eliimite is damp, and in the momitainons parts 
frequently severe; hut alou;; the ^all<•ys and on the sea 
coast it is mild and temi)ev:iti*, so that oranye and lemon 
trees t^row in the »'|ien air. Emit is vit\ jilenliful, ami 
lar^e quantities gf elieslnuts, niqiles, and jieais are pri»- 
dneed. Tin* ^ine i> not much eulti\ated, and eider is the 
common hevi*ra.!j;e. 

Wlnat is a rather mieerlain crop, the sitil and eliiiiate 
heini: helter adapted for the prodneliori of rye and maize; 
anil the"!* form the jaincijial food (»f all hut the hii;lier 
classes. 

The inliahitants an* an extremely frnjral iind moderate 
race; tliey are rohiist, ])atii*nt, and hardy, uiienterpnsin<^ 
hut lahoiions, ]jospital)le to strangers, and onthushistie 
lovers of their eoniitiy . Some hardware and eojjper utensils 
are made, hut the maimfm*tures aie unimportant. Coul 
mines are extensively woiked. and fr<»m them CJadiz, (^ar- 
tliaoeiia, and other ])orts i?j the Medileii.aiieaii are supplied. 
Iron ore, co])per, lead, zinc, aiilimonv, jet, amher, inarhle, 
and millstones are also obtained from this district. 

There is a raihvav from (lijoii to Laneres, ahiait 25 
inih's inland, wdicrc there are mines; hut, /'eiierally speak- 
ini', the highways are very unsat isfaetoiy, only a few' of the 
passes across the mountains heiii^ piaetienhle f<ir (;arriaires, 
.'ind most of them are diflieult even for horses. There is, 
however, one s])l(‘ndid road from (lijon to Loon and Madrid, 
which is called the camluo or royal hif'hway. It is 
rairied by means of b)jdp:esand emb.'inkineiits over every 
impediment f»f a ru/'^'ed and mountainous eoimtrv, and in 
consequence of its j^reat cost Chailes V. is said to have 
inquired if it were pavi’d W’ith silver. 

Asturias may he said to he tlie cradle of Spanish inde- 
pendence, and several jieeuliar privileejes have h<‘(‘n conferred 
on the inhabitants <»f this ]»rovinee on account of the 
services it has reiidereil to the moiiareliy. The ancient 
Aftuvi'x hijL^hianders ■’) were tlie list natives of the 
])eninsnla to submit to the Ihimaii yoke, hciiif' only 
suhdu(‘d ill the reiji'ii of Aumistus. When the Saracens 
overran the rest of the eoimtry, those who escapeil the 
sword of the invaders sonE;ht an asylum in the fastnesses 
<»f the Asturian mountains, and headed by Pelayo, defied 
the power of the victorious crescent. JVlayo was pro- 
claimed kiii^' of the Asturias in 7ls, and liis successors 
havin'^ extended their conquests they assumed the title of 
killers of Leon in ‘.114. In the Infante Don Enrique, 

the eldest son of Juan I., was styled Principe de Asturias, 
from which peiind the eldest sons and ilaufrhters of the 
kin^rs of Sjiain liave taken that title*. The Asturians speak 
the Oastilian knumaj^e, 

ASUNCION Or ASSUMPTION, the capital of the 
vepuhlie. of Pani'iuay, in South America. It. is Imilt on 
risin;' p-onnd near the left hank of the river Paraguay, and 
ill the midst of a fertile territory. The inhahitants e.arry 
on a considerable trade in hides, tobacco, molasses, rum, 
sugar, and Painguay tea or i/vrha mate. During the war 
hetweeii I’arjo'u.iy and llie nei;dibouring states, in IStip, 
Asuncion sulVeretl severely, lor after having been bombarded 
from tlie liver it was t.-ikcu and jilundered hv the Brazilian 
ft>rL‘es. 


ASY'LUM, the Latin and English fonn of the Greek 
jUtfloH, which signific‘s a place of refuge (o, privative; 
suit'., right of seizure'). The tradition was that Boinulns made 
an asylum on tlie P.ilatinc Hill. Plutarch tells us that ho 
dedicated the place to the god Asylreus Eomulus,” 10» 

III the (iri*cian states the temi)li*.s, or at least some of 
them, gave protection to all who tied to tliem, even although 
they had <‘.oTninitted the w'orst evimes. The practice seems 
to have been that they could not be dragged from tliese 
saiietnaries ; hut they might bo forced to come out by being 
])revented from receiving food (TJmeydides, i. ]2d, L‘M). 
Eventually tliese places of refuge heeaine gn*at niitsanees, 
especially in tlie Greek cities. In the time of the limiieror 
Tiberius .an attempt was made to repress this c\i] by an 
order of the senate, directed to all the pveteud(*d asyla, 
to ]>roduce legal ]iroofs of the privilege which they el.iimed 
(Tacitus, “Aimak” iii. 60, &e,.) 

'riie eomjdaiiit of the abuse of asyla, which is recorded 
by 'i'aeilus, refers only to Greek temples. If the ]>ractiee 
(*\isl(*d ill lioiiian temples, it may be, inferred that it was 
not si extensive. Uiid(*r the emjuTe, however, it bee.ime 
a ]»raetiee to fly for asylum to tin* statues or hii.sts of the 
(*mperors Dig.” 4H, tiL 10, s. 2S, § 7). A eonstitutioii 
of Antoninus Pins declared that if a slave in the jiroviiiees 
fled to the temples or the statues of the emjKTovs to esiMpe 
•the ill-usage of his master, the governor f)f the ]m)viiK*e 
might comj)(‘l the master to sell him (Gains, i. .5fl). 

'rii(* praeliee of Christian ehiirehes being used as asyhi 
is said to date from the eonversimi of Constantine tlio 
Great (A,i>. fl2fl). The as}la thus estahli.shcd cvciitn.illy 
grew tliroiighout all Gbristendom to he an iiifolerahle 
abuse. Not only churches and eouvents, with their jire- 
eiiiets, hut eviai the houses of the liislmps, obtained the 
jirivilege of saiietnai*}’. (This use of tlie w'ord sanctuary 
appears to be peculiar to the JCiiglisli lauguagt*.) 'J’liough 
erimuiuls were thus freipiently rescued irom iustiii*, pro- 
tection w’us also sometimes nftbrded to the inn(»e(‘nt, wdio 
would not otbenvjse have been enabled to i*se,aj>L* the oppres- 
sion or ])rivate enmity W’hich pursued them under the pi*r- 
verted forms of law. The institution was one of th<‘ many 
then existing, w liieli Jiad the effect of throwing the regulat ing 
pow'cr of society into the liands of the clergy. I’lie cliuieli 
maintained a long and hard stmggh* in defence of this privi- 
lege. In England it was not till the year 1 187, in the reign 
of Henry VI L, that by a bull of Po))i* Innocent VITL it was 
dcclar<*d, that if thieves, robbers, and ninrdeivrs, Jiaving 
taken refugi* in suiietuaries, should sally out and eoiiimit 
fresh olfenees, and then return to thi'ir place of shelh r, 
they might he taken out by the king's oflicers. ' By an Act 
of Parliament, pa.ssed in 1531 ])ersons ueeused of tieasmi 
waire debarred the jnivilego of sancluniy. After the com- 
plete estahlishment of the Reformation, in the reign of 
Elizahclh, neither the churches nor any other Banctnarics 
were allowed to become places of refuge for cither mur- 
derers or other criminals. But various huildirigs and jire- 
eincts in and near London continued for a long time 
afterw’ards to afford shelter to debtors. In 16fl7 all such 
sanctuaries, or pretended sanctuaries, were finally sii])- 
jjrcssed by 8 I'C- fl Will. HI, c. 26. ^ 

Both in this country and in Americii the name of asjhim 
is cojunionly given to benevolent institutions intended to 
afford shelter to sonio jiarticuhir description of the merely 
iinfortniiate or destitute, and piirtienhirly to those lios])ita!s 
in which the insaiu* are conlined. 

Tile Jewi.sh cities of refuge established by Moses and 
Joshua are the most remarkable instance on record of a 
system of asylum founded and protected by the slate itself 
for the shelter of persons who had violated the law. Tliese 
cities, as we are informed in the tw’cnlictli chapter of tlie 
Book of Joshua, were six in miniber, tliree on (*ach side of 
the .Iordan. 

AS'YMPTOTS (Gr. a!tumptolo»\ a compound w'ord 
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fiifjnifying “ which iloos not fall with if taken literally 
with respect to two lines, it would moan that they do not 
meet one another. lint it is used only in speakinpf •f two 
lines (one of which at least must he cun-ed) which con- 
tinually approacli each other, but never meet ; so that the 
distance between them diminishes without limit, or they 
may he hrouf'ht to any det;re(^ of nearness, without ever 
actually meeting. 

This appeals a parados to beginners in geometry, who 
arc generally nnahle to imagine it possible that two lines 
slmuld continue to approach one another for evtT without 
absolute contact, Uut this arises from their e«infouiiding 


^ the thing called a 

btraiglit line in prac- 

. '.'i,'"' J’y/ tlce (>vhieh is not a 

I ■ " ' / straight line, hut a thill 

** I stroke of black lead or 

- . y ink, as tin* ease may 

1 , he) with the straight 

I ' line of geometry, which 

i; I lias neither breadth 

' imr thickness, Imfc only 

length. And tliey also ne that, if tivo Iiin‘s might he 
as)ini>ti»tie, the fact iniglit bo made \isible, which is im- 
possibh, unless the exo c(nild be made to distinguish any 
distain*'*, however small. I5ut if the unassisted eye cannot 
detect 1 xvliite space between two bhick lines, unless that 
.space be a thousamlln of an inch in lireadtJi, whieh is 
about the truth, it i.*, oxident that two gcometrieal sur- 
faces with a.syni])tolie b«tundaries, sueh as .\ r. r, i»k<, 

would apiiear to e,oineide fnmi the point wliero tlie 

dislaiico bctw'ccn them is about the thousandth jiart of 
an iiieli. The idrvi of a geometrical asymptote is tluTe- 
fore an effort of j>ui*e reason, and the possibility of it 
must be made maiiifesl to the mind, not to the senses. 
A 1 . M n (' 11 is a vessel of water, of whieh the sides 
and bottom are extended indefinitely towards c; .and it; 
the end A i. is fixed, but the end Ji M Is moxablc pnr.al- 
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and wine, the produce of the delightful valley in xvhhdi the 
town is situ.ated. As/.od contains two churches, a syna- 
gogue, and -ISOtl inhalataiits. 

ATACA'MAt n province of Ihdivia, in South Americ.a, 
.and alho one of Cliili -the dividing line being the twenty- 
fourth parallel of S. lat., .according to the tn'aty of iHtJO. 
The llolixian proxince has an area of 7t>,000 .square miles, 
.and comprehends all the country of that repiihlic wliieh 
lies to till- west of the Andes .along llie P.acific Ocean; its 
northern boundary being formed by the rixer Loa, ami its 
,‘5outln-ni l>y the river Salado, so that It extends along the 
coast u]»wards of 210 miles, xvith a hrca«llh of fr<»m 25 to 
40 miles. It is dixiiled into the Upper (Sierra) and Leaver 
country. Tlie Sieir.a roniprehends that part of its .surface 
which lies on the N.U. within the chain of the Andes, ami 
contains some halile valleys, in which the rc«mmon fniits 
Jind seeds (»f tlie South Ameiienii sierras are cultivated. 
I'he sinToiindiug mountains contain some exceedingly rieli 
siher ami copper mines- tluise of U.iracolcs being amongst 
the iiHJst proiluetive .silver mines in the world. The l.oxver 
country jirc.senls oxer nearly all its surface imthing hut an 
uninh.'ihittsl ami miiiihahitable desert, consisting of a rocky 
and niggisl tract xvitli the merest patclirs ami &tii]»s 
of vegetation. The s(»utherii part is kiioxvn under tlie 
n.ame of the Desert rjf At.ac.am.a. In 1hi.s region sand spouts 
are of frecjm*nt occnrnaice. Toxvards the boundary of l*eni 
a fexv lixers dcseriid from tin* Andes, and .along their 
coimses valleys extend, in xvliich there is a rich veg«-lation, 
the soil jiroduciiig haiianas, cotton, figs, \iiies, and other 
and vegetables. The most consider, able of these 
rivers is the Cohija. 

The iire.i of the Chilian pn»vinec of Atacama is about 
38,000 ,Mju.ai-o miles, and it is .also one of tlu* richest silxer 
and copper districts in the xvorld. Lead and zinc are like- 
xvise found, and sulphur, alum, and salt are ahiuid.int. 
Tlie capit.al is Copiapo, and the chief port is Caldcr.a. The 
railxva) eomiecling tin** i* two })l,accs was tin* first const rncled 
in South Aim'riea. 

ATAHUAL'PA W'.as Ilje son of Umiyna C.ijsac, the 
elexenlh Inca td IVni, by a princess of Quito. Aecording 
to the laxxs of Teni the Incas were only alloxx'cd to ni.ari’y 
their bisteis, or .some other female of their oxx*j) faiiiil}'; 
every other tinioii xvas considered uiilaxvful, .and the fmit 


lei to its first position, so n.s alxvays to form a water-tight 
obst.aelo; by which means the length of the ve.ssel may be 
increased to any extent, while its breadth and height 
remain the same. Let thoxvaterhe u perfect fluid, without 
.any adhe.sioii to tlic sides of the vessel (which is conceivable 
for ]mrposes of mathcm.atics, though uot physically possible), 
and let Ibe bottom of the vessel he geouietric.ally hovizcmtal ; 
then, as the end M Ji changes its position and moves towards 
n, it is manifest that the vessel will grow l:irg<T,and the 
level of the water will fall. Suppose the sidi* i. k to he of 
glass. Thus XX lien the vessel ends at i: i*, tin* xv.atcr may 
stand at s v; xvhen the end is at f the xv.ater may st.ind 
at T w, and so on. Ihit the lex'el of the xvuler ne.ver can 
fall absoluti’ly to the bottom c k ; for so long as the pre- 
ceding in.atli<'niatic.al suppositions hold good, and there is 
some xvater in the ve.ssel, it must stand at some di'tcrminale j 
lieight above the hollom. As the end i* m moxTS to the 
right, let the cuno m v w, &c., mark out the positions of 
the lexa*l upon the edge of the moving end, as is done in 
the diagram. Tlicn, for the reason above given, tins curve 
never can meet the line c k, thongli obvi(»nsly in a st.ate of 
continual appro, aeh toward.s it. lienee the" eurxa* m v >v 
and the line k (U’e asymptotes. 8ec also Conh* Sec - 


of sneh a unuai ilJegitiinate. Al.ahualpa could not, on this 
account, .succeed his father. Ilnaj'ii.a Capac, Inavexer, 
de.sired on liis de.ath-hed that Alalnialpa should .succeed 
him on the throne of Qnit<», and Ilnascar, llii! hereditary 
]»riiice of IN rn, acquiesced in the will of Ids fath(‘v. In 
1523 Atahualj)a.a.seend(‘d tlie throne (>f Quito, .ami iminodi- 
atcly connneiieed a eour.^e of Livachery .against his brother, 
wliom lie, took prisoner, .and an immense number of xvhosc 
adherents lu* cruelly put to de.-ith. 

Ill the midst of these civil discords the S])anjards ar- 
rived in Pern. Atahualpa's ambassador xvas civiilx received 
by Francisco Viziirro, xvho, on his part, .sent his brother 
Hernando to visit At.ahn.'d])a, to offer him his fricmishiji. 
On the folloxviiig day Atahualp.a, accomi».anied by 80(10 
men, nnarincd, xvent to vi.sit Pi/an-o. On Ins arrival, 
Father Valvcrdc, in a h»ng h.arangue. endeavoured to ac- 
quaint the Inca xvilli the doclriiie.s of tin* Catholic religion, 
and declared to him tliat his kingdom had been given by 
the pope, the vicar of Clod, to the mighty Kmperor CarliKS, 
ami that eonse(|nently he xx.as bound to surrender it, other- 
xvi.se both be and his sulqc'cls would be destroyed by lire 
and .sxvoril. The Inca aiisxvered by his iiiterpVeler th.it, 
compiiring the tenor of then' former with their present dis- 
eourse, he could infcT nothing else Imt that both tliey ami 
their king xvere cither tyrants xvho xx’ent about tlie world 


plnndcrhig .and usurping the kingdoms of others, or a 
ASZOp, a market toxvn of Loxver Hungary, .about 23 | .snmrge sent by (lod to piuiish mankind. The Sp.miards, 
miles N.K. of Pe.slh. The inhabitants are imhistrious, and j it isbeliexed aecording to a preconcerted treachery, did uot 
c.arry on considerable trade in bheupskhi cloaks, and in com I suffer Ih- Inca to fiiiisli Jiis di.seouibe. The eax'.ilry fell 
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upon tlu‘ uiKinnod miiUitudc, snbriii" and trampling uiub-r 
the fuet of tlieir liorsos old men, women, and children, and 
Atahnaipa was seized and made j)risoner. 

Atahualpa offered l*izarro, f(»r his ransom, to fill the 
room in which he was, to us lii^^li as In* could reaidi, with 
gold and silver and j)n*eions metals. Pizano aj^recd to 
this proposal, and the Inca pixe the necessary orders for 
l»rocuring« the ransom. Atahimljia, Ihon^^h imprisoned, 
was in coininunieation nitli his geinM-als, and ordered them 
to remove his hrolher to .lanja. Hero Iluasear saw two 
offieei'H of PizaiTo, and (aitdid Atalm.iljia in his Invisli ]iro- 
mists, wliich circnnistance liavin;; rffn-licd the ears of 
Atahualpa, la* ordered Iiini to he ]»nl to death. 

On a suhseuncnt accusation of haviiifj secretly j'iven 
orders to Jiis hut)j«*ets to arm a^faijisl the S|)aniards, the 
inea was br<»u^lit to trial. Some of the Sjianish oflicM*rs, 
whose names .arc Jia-ntioncd hy the liistoriaii (larcilaso, 
remoiislratetl a;:alnsl the iiijusti(MM»f su<‘li pr(tce«*diuns ; hut 
they w'ei(i overruled, and Ataliualpa was tiled and con- 
demned to he huriied alive on several false and ridiculous 
eliar;j:es, the chief of wJiicli were the one above meutioiied, 
and the minder of his hiother. Ou liis wmv to the ])Iace of 
execution he consented to he hajitized, in conseqiieiiee of 
which he was stran;:!;l(‘(l only. 

ATALAN'TA, a heautifnl Arcadian ^irl, om‘ of tlie 
heroines of (Ireek mythi>lo^'}, dear to Aiteiiiis, who had 
jireserved her in iier infancy wIkmi her father had east Jier 
out upon tin* hillside to dii*, hej'ause of lier sex. She pew' 
up the most Mvift footed of mortals, and when she had 
heeome famous by her skill in liimlinL: | see Mklkai.kkI 
and hy Ikm* bravery in ])rote<'lin;r herself aj^ainst thi* attacks 
of centaurs uiul others w’ho jmrsued Jier, she was reeop 
nized and reeei\ed hy the kin;; her fatlier. fie wished her 

t) muiTV ; hut as she had aUvays heen devoteil to the s<*iTiee 
of the viririn-paldess Artemis, and as an la'aide had warned 
lu*r apiiiist marriap*, she iiuiiiap'd to elude her father’s wish 
by Htijiuhxtin^ lliat any suitor tor her hand should first van- 
fpiish Ikm- in a foot-rae<*. The y<»un}j Meilanion fell in love 
W’ith her, and scai^ht the help of Aidirodite. The piddess 
of love emiseiited to aid him, and pivi* him tlnee pdden 
apjiles to east before Atalanla wliile laeinp As expected, 
the heuiity of the tiiiusiial finit was too teiiiptiiif; to be 
resisted ; and eaeli time, as Atalanta stoo]ied to pick n]» the 

u] >ple, JMeilanion piiiied a piod start in the race. Judici- 
ously reseiTiiip^ tlie last, lie was eiiahli'd to cheek Atalanta 
so iieair the pjal as to reach it before slie could o\ertake 
him. and t<» be able, cm her own terms, to claim Jier as bis 
W'ife. Wanderiiif; l<jp'tlier amomist tin* poves of the temple 
of Zeus, they profaned the sam tuary hy their embraces, 
and were e.haup*d into lions by the aiiffry pnl. 

The story of Atalanta is the fre«|nent theme of poet and 
]tjiiiiter. Amoiifijst modern poets, Mr. Swiiihurne’s master- 
])ure of versi*, Atidanta in Cal\don’’ (the expedition witli 
Meleap*r apiiiist the hoar'), is almost rivalled hy Mr. W. 
^lorris’ chfirminf? vorse-tah* in “'rjic Kartlily J*,aradise” 
(the race of Meilaiiion). A painting hy Mr. Poyiitcr, li.A., 
excited universal .admiration on its exliihition a feiv years 
•since. Tim stoo])inf^ Atalanta, her li«iiit pirmeiits whirlin'^ 
in the suddi n stoj) of her ninnin^, and tin* eap*r, dark 
Meilanion just pu'^sin*^ her, nrp*d on hy the favouiiii^ shout.s 
of the hvstaiideis, lille»l the mind witli a sense of swaftiiess 
and excitement, and formed a strikin*' jiicture, thorou<;lily 
ill the spirit of the delightful myth. 

ATAVISM. or Jle\ersion. When different breeds of 
animals or plants ate crossed, the offspring; frcriiiently exliihit 
peculiar eliaracteis, which jioiiher of tlie jiaieiit breeds 
possesses, but which me e\ident in the common .ancestor 
of these l»reeds. Darwin tested this in various ways; 
for instance, lie paired a black Spanish cock ami a 
W’liito silky hen, two ancient and jaire breeds, in which 
there was no tract* (»f the rctl colour natural to the 
plumage of the llimalavaii (Jaflug Oankica, supposed 


to ht* the original of our domestic fowls. TlieifiVpiing 
showed, ill many oases, the peculiar orange-red colour of 
the remote ancestor. This pli(*nomi*non is kiiowai hy the 
name either fif oturUiu <»r rervrgion; but (Juatrefages, one 
(»f Danvin’s cliief opponents, who contends that a species 
is Kometliiiig more than a far-gone variety, uses the terms 
in difft*rent W’ays. AV/co/f of the same spccit*s, or lirt*eds, 
have a monyrei offspring wliieh exiiihit atiwiam^ as already 
illustrated. JJt/bruh are the result of crossing two different 
aperlea; and when a hybrid fein.alc is crossed with a male of 
1 he pure species, tlu^offspriiig, after tvv(» or three genera- 
tions, invariably reveii.s to the character of llie species to 
which the male belongs, W'ithoiit any tendency to vary, 
or assume the characters of the otlier pnieiit. 'J’hus, 
(^uatrefages says, it is impossilih* to gt*t a u(*w hrei*d by 
crossing tw'o species. This revival of long-lost ehara<*- 
ters is one of the most puzzling phenomena of liercdity. 
Owen treated t>f it in his essay on “ PartheiiogeneMs,” 
Herbert Spencer in “ rrineiples of lliology,” and Darwin 
in liis theory of l*ang«*ncsis advaiieed in “ \’ariation of 
Animals and IMants under Doinestiealion.” 

ATAX. See AfAUiDKA. 

ATBARA (Jinhv-el~A»wiid^ or “ lllack liiv(*r.” so 
called from the large quantities of black i*!irlli w'liich it 
carries dowm from the mountains) is an important rivt'r in 
Kaslcni Africa, which rises in the mountains of Abyssinia 
and falls into the JUiie Nile at K1 Dami'r, .after a N.N.W. 
course of about JtX) miles. During the dry season it is a 
comjjarativelv insignificant stream for about half its Iciigtli. 

A'TE. the goddess of miscJiief, among tlie Greeks. Slie 
it w'.as who led rash men into iiieoiisiderate actions. Nay, 
once she induced Zeus, at the birth of Hkkaci.ks, to swear 
the fatal oath that whatever deseendaiit of Perseiis should 
he h»>rn that day should rule the raci*. Hera arrangoil 
me.tters so tliat Kurystheus w’as horn first; and as a result 
the great Heraeles, son of Zens liiinsclf, si'iTed the greater 
jiarl of his life in bondage to Kurystheus. The goddess w'as 
thus .‘ivenged for her consort's unfaitlifuhiess ; hut he, 
furious at the trick, Imiled Ate from Olympus for ever, 
and she fell to c.artJi, to curse men alone. A'.sehylus modi- 
fies lier Jiatui L* almost into that of NiiMiisrs, but in Homer 
nolliing can be m«>re distinct tliau tlie leleiilless, passion- 
less avenger Nemesis from Ale, the mischief-making daugh- 
ter of Kris (Discord). 

'J’he Lit®, sisters of Ate, are deseril)(*d hy Homer as lame, 
WTiukled, ami squinting (Iliad ix. &e.); hut siieli 

deformities liecome lovely to us when we learn tluit they 
.‘irise from the ])er]ictual trouble these heueficeiil.goddess<*s 
are thrown into in their umieiising efforts to set straiglit 
the evil done hy Ate. (Litas means ‘‘prayers,” and perlnqis 
Homer is hero indulging in allegory.) 

A'TELZiS. an uhhrevialiun of Attlovhirux (Gr. afefrgy 
imperfect; and rheir, a luuid), is the name given to the 
spider monkeys of South America, from tin* fact that the 
tlmmbs of the liands are rudimentary, and in some speeh*» 
not externally a])parent. 

In the genus Ateles, which includes the spid(*r monkeys, 
the head is round, the face mod(*rately developed, the limha 
are very long and slender. The tail is longer than the body, 
thick at the base, strongly j»ri*h(*nsile, and naked fin* a 
eonsidenihle space along tlio under surface at its extremity. 
The ears arc moderate and iiak(*d, with refleeled margins. 
Tijc fur is long, crisp, or liarsh, sometimes silky; and the 
jirevailiiig i*olour is black. The spider mnnkeys are staid, 
gentle, timid, and exhibit an air of listlessness, w'hieli is 
thrown off only under exeitement. 

On the ground, w'hieh is not their jn*oj)cr place, tlio 
spider monki*ys, from the length and slenderness of the 
limbs and the fiexiijility of tlie joints, display hut littlo 
address. Their motions on all-fours are crawling and 
iiidetenuinate. They tread on the inner edgti of the liauds, 
and to u great degree on the inner edge of the feet, and 
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en loavoiir to assist themselves l>y attaching; the tail to every 
object witliiii reach. In captivity, however, they often assume 
the erect attitude, and walk thus better than any otlier of 
the lon^- tailed monkeys. When proceediuj^ in this manner 
the tail is elevated as hif;h as the shoulders, and then bent 
down at its extremity, and is so niaiia;'ed ns to act as a 
balancer, while the animal moves steiulily alon^. Rut the 
]»ropcr place of these monkeys is among the branches of 
the forest; there their movements are rapid, easy, and 
unconstrained; their prrtgressiou is by a series «)f swinging 
f‘vi>lntions, in tlic performance of which the limbs Jind tail 
take an ecpial share. The strength ffud prehensile powers 
of the latter organ are very great, and enable ilmse animals 
to assume the nmst varied attitudes. In ascending or 
descending trees, or in traversing the branches, the tail is in 
eonliiinal retjuisitioii ; they coil it round branch after braiieh 
in their passage, turning it in various directions, and apply- 
ing it with no less strength than preeision. They often 
suspend themselves by it exclusively, and swinging until a 
snflicierit impetus he gained, laniicli tliemselves to a distant 
branch, or slretehing out their arms seize it as they vil»rate 
towards it. Tliey are, in fact, essentially swingers and not 
lea[»ers among the branches. 'J'he advantages of this addi- 
tij'ual instruiiieiit of prehension ore palpable; its sense of 
touch is iinger-like; and it is capable, like the proboscis (d 
the elejdiant, of seizing small objects with great address. 

Cliarles Kingslc*y gives the following description of a 
spider monkey ho saw in Triiihhul: — “'l'li<< queen of all 
the p»ets is a black and gray spider monkey (Ateles) from 
(iui.ma, couMsting of a tail which has developed, at <»iie 
end, a body about twice as big as a hare’s ; four arms (call 
them not legs'), of which the front ones have no thumbs, 
jior rudiiiieuts of thumbs; and a bead of black hair, brusbod 
f(»rward over tlie foolish, kindly, greedy, sad fare, Avitli its 
wiile, suspicious, beseeeliiug eyes, and month w'hieh, as in 
all tliesr Ameiican monkeys, as far as wo have seen, can 
have no expression, not «‘V4*n that of seiisuality, because it 
has no lips. Others have described the Sj)id<‘r monkey as 
four legs ami ;i tail, tie«l in a knot in the middle ; hut the 
tail is, without doubt, the most imjxirtunt of the Hve limbs. 
\Vheri*vcr the monkey goes, whatever she liocs, the tail is 
the stnmling ]»uint, or rather hanging point. It takes one 
turn at least round soinelhiiig or other, provisionally, an<l 
ill ease it should he wanted; often, as she swings, every 
other limb bangs in the most ridiculous reptfse, ami the 
tail alom* sitp[iorts.'’ 

These essentially arboreal animals an* natives of Guiana, 
iSurinam, IVrn, and Brazil, and abound in the. iriigbty 
forests which skirt the great rivers and their tributaries for 
hundrc'ds of miles in one unbroken eontinuaiiee. 

Like the otlxT American monkeys, they are killed by the 
natives for food. I'liey arc skinned, and roasted over a 
wood fire; and tliougli relished by the Indians, few Euro- 
jK’ans, unless eoiistrained by necessity, can force them- 
selves to jiartake of sneli a revolting dish. The flesh is 
dry and lean. 

Like the monkey trilies in general, these sjiuler monkeys 
live in troops, and act in concert either in retreating fixim 
danger or in opposing an enemy. When one is wounded it 
becomes an object of solicitude, and is assisted by all its 
companions. 

The best know*n of the Ateles is tlu? Coinia pninscus. 
This animal measures about 2 feet in length to the root of 
tlic tail, and is e.overed with long, coarse, black hair, except 
upon the face and the under part at the groin. In e.ap- 
tivity it soon becomes tiime, and displays considerable intel- 
ligence. It is found principally in Surinam and Brazil. 
(See Plate Qitauuumaisa.) 

ATELIERS NATXONAX7X. or National Workshops, 
were institnllons set up by the provisional government of 
France in February, 1H4S, to jtrovide for tlie unemployed 
woikinen. Slaitiiig from a princijdc that all woikmeii 


were entitb*d to the means of living, it was argned that as the 
competitive system of ordinary trade often left large iiiiin- 
hers out of w'ork, and caused great varkitions in tlie rate of 
wages, it wonbl he a good plan to find work for "all who 
offered at a nnifonn rate of jiay. Tin* government did not 
attempt to supjjress private eniployinent of labour, but it 
offered such terms that most large employers closed their 
establishments, and the workmen flocked in large numbers 
to the national worksliO])s. Private trade was thus almost 
mined, while the government found they liad over 100,000 
w-orkmen to be paid and provided for, and that tbert* wcie 
no means of doing this. It was also fouml that w'licn work 
was given out the men, being deprived of all sthinilus to 
lalKiiir by the eertiiinty of the employment and the nnifonn 
rate of wages, shirked their work, and aecomplished xaiy 
little. The experiiiieiiL thus proved a eornjilete failure, and 
was abandoned aftiT a trial of about three months. The 
chising of the shops, however, led to severe conflicts between 
the disappointed artisans anil the soldiery, in which Inin- 
dreds of lives were lost, and order was obtained by the 
restoration of despotism. 

Opposed to all laws of political economy, these institu- 
tions w'er<‘of necessity destined to fail; but the exjieriinent 
has left some valuable lessons for the ennsideration of all 
llioso who seek to supersede the ordinary method of com- 
petition by elaborate schemes of organized and equalized 
labour. 

ATELLA'NiB FAB'tTLAS, a spec ies of eomedv which 
•was eominon among the people of Campania, and was thenec 
itrodueed at Home. The town of Atella, near (’apna, gives 
tills branch of comedy its name. Tin*. Atellan farces had 
Oscan characters, or actors speaking the Oscaii dialect, who 
were, the* reprcsc*ntativcs of some peculiar class of people of 
that country, much in the same manner as the Arb'cehino 
and Polieinello of the Italian stage are carientures of the 
peculiarities of certain clnsscs in tlicir respective pnninees, 
and s]K‘ak their sev(‘ral dialects. Indceil these* mose/ferr, 
as the Italians call them, may be considered as the descend- 
ants of the old U.sean eharneh'rs in the Ati'llan.T. Tlie 
Alellanaj were a mixture high and low, pathetic and 
burlesque. They wen* distinct from tin* jierforinaiiees of 
the mlmi^ who iiiilidged in seunilitles and in oliseeiie jnkes 
ami gestures. Their humour dealt chiefly in iiigeiiifius 
allusions ami eqnivoeations e.lotlied in decent words. Tlie 
Alellana* were perfoinied by Roman citizens. In course of 
time, howMwer, the Atellaiiie digeiierat ed ; eommou mer- 
eenary players appeared in tliem, and tliey Ix'eame as loose 
ill their language as the performances of tin* mimi. 'I'liis 
may explain the different judgments given of the Atcllanm 
by different writers. 

The Atcllainc wTre written in verse, chiefly iambic. 
Lucius Snlla, tin* dictator, is said to have WTitten Atcllaim?. 
Quintus Novius, who flourished soon after Sulla’s nbdicfition, 
wrote about fifty plays of this kind ; the titles of some 
of tliem have come down to us, as “ Maeelius Exiil,” or 

Macclms in Exile ; ” Viiideniiatores," or “ The Vintagers.” 
Lucius Pomponius of Boinmia, who lived aliout the same 
time, WTote Macclms l^Iile.s,” or “ Macchus the Soldier,” 
and others. 

(Scaliger, ‘‘Ptiet.” lib. i.; Pitiscus, “Lexicon Antiqnit.;” 
Smith, ‘‘ Diet. Antiq.”) 

A TEM^PO, in music (Ttal. “in time”), is used after any 
change, by retardation or neeclcralioii, wdicii the original 
speed of tlie moveim'nt is to he restored. 

ATH or AATH, a llourisliiiig manufacturing town in 
the Belgian ]»rovim'e of llainault, on the Demler, and 32 
miles by railway from Brussels. It was strongly fortified 
by Vauhan in Ififl?, and strengthened in 1815, hut the 
work.s were finally diMiiolislicd in 1830. The Hotel de 
Ville is a handsome building, and the Ohureli of St, Julian 
is also much admired. The mnnufaeturi'S are caps, hats, 
gIo\es, cidton and linen cloth. It also carries on soino 
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trailc* in ;iiid in tlio products of the lieif^libouiiu^ 

c(»untry, .•unoii*; wliich an: t()biiC(.'<j, p<.ppies, and rape. 
The |)Oj>ubUioii is 1)000. 

ATHABAS'CA, a liver anti bike in r*iiti‘->b Ni»rtli 
Anieriea. 'Hie Atlialmsea Kiver 1ms if.s sumves in tlie 
lioeky ]\Ioimtnins. Tt bows frcnerally X.. but suineliiues 
K., and in its windint's receives ibe waters (d the Leaser 
Slave Lalv^* by its outlet the Ucsser SIa\e lli\er; it is als(» 
j(»incd by the IVinbina, S.W. (mkI nf the l?cd J)eei\ Cltmr 
Water, and Red Willoiv Rivers. Atliabnsea JIher falls 
inl<» the Athabasca Lake, nearly ojiposite Fort Cbipewaxaii, 
n tradin;; station cstal>Iis])cd b\ the Hudson’s Bay Coinjuun . 
In the n]»per part of its ctuirse the Athabasea is railed La 
Biebe Riiiere. Athabasea Laki‘ is situated .about miles 
S.S.W. <-f the (beat Slave Lake. It is of an elon;:ated 
shape, lyinc'; in a diieetitui nearly Ik and W, It is about 
230 miles lon;^; its width varies fnan 3t' to to miles, 
j^radnallv deereasin;; ttav-anls its e.'istern extremitx. 

ATHALI'AH (whose haine means ‘‘whom the Kfernal 
remoinbensl”) is considered to he the dan;.djter of Aliah, 
kill" of >Samaiia, and of his wife .7e/ehel. tlie daughter of 
Ltlibaal, kin" of the Zidonians. She is also ealled the 
daughter of Oniri, wlio w.is the father of Aliab; hut by 
eonipariii" the lavioiis ]>assa,"es, it mtius that she w.is the 
(lau"!iter of Aliah, and panddaii"hter of Omrl. 

Athaliiih lax-aiiie the wife of .lehor.mi, kin" (»f Judah, 
lie died ill the ye.ir n.c. hsXo, an<l tin- kingdom devolved 
upon Ahaziah, Ids youii"est ton, vvlu» reiji^ned one year. 
Atlialiali, who ]»ossessed much iidluenee in the j"uvern- 
inent of her son, used it for bad purposes. On the im- 
tiincly ib-atb of Abaziub, “she arose .and slew all the 
Heed-royal id the house of .Iiidali.” Atbuli.ab nsecnded 
the throne wbieh sbe bad thus roiulered vacant n.i'. SS-I, 
and rei"iied during; .six yeans, when Joasb, the .son of Alia- 
ziiib, who bad been eoneealed, was ]nodneed to the ]»eoplc 
by Jeboiad.a, the bi"li-priesf, and by him anointed kiii". 
Atlialiali endeavoured to rxeito .a reaction in lier own favour, 
but in vain *, for Jeliohubi f^ave outers that she should be 
removed from the sacred inclosure and slain. The I'oin- 
m.and was immediately obeyed, ini’. 87.S. (»See 2 Kiiucs 
ix. 21; xi.; 2 Cbron. xxi. .0, 7-12; xxii. 2-10; xxiii.) 
The stor> of Atluiliab b.as been used b) Handel as the 
subject of .an or.atorio; and it forms the subject of Ihieiiie’s 
tia"edy “ Atb.alie,” to wliieli l\Iendels.sobii wrote Jiis famous 
incidental music. 

ATHAN'ARIC, a cbicf of the West Cotlis, wdio bad 
ficttbal Ihemtehes on the borders of tin* Roman empire, 
in Dacia, north of the Danube, about the middle of the 
fourth century. Having aided iToeopius in bis rebellion, 
the (lutbs were attacked and defi-ated by the Lmperor 
Valens in 3(5!). Tliey then sued for pe.ice, and an inter- 
view took place on this occasion between V'.aleiis and Atba- 
naric, in a boat in the middle of the Danube. Some years 
afterw.ards the Hun.s tbre.atencd the lerritory of the Cotbs, 
and Athaiiaric ojiposcd the barbarians at the pas.sji"eof the 
liver Dniester, but lie was obliged to retire wdlli a ]»art of 
bis followers into the Carp.athian IMouiilaiiis. The rest of 
the (iotlis, under Fritif^ern, threw thcms»Jves on the empire 
for jiroteetion, and were allowed to cross the D.iniil»e and 
setth? in Tlnaee. They aftcnvnrcis ijuanvlled with the 
Emperor Valens, whom they defeated and killed in the 
b;ittlc of Adrianojile. in Au^ist, 37S. After the de.ath 
of Friti"ern, .and the elevation <if Theodosius to the 
(‘Uipire, Athanarie was elected kin" of the ( JotJjs. He eoii- 
ednded a jieace with Tlieodosins, and went to Coiistaii- 
tinoj)le. when; he was received wall) gieat jioinp, in January, 
3JS1 ; hut liaviii" surfeited himself at the cnipi*ror’.s table, 
ho fioon after died, and was hnri(‘il with jrreat ma"ui- 
ficeiico hy order of Theodosius ('(lildioii, e. xxv.) 

ATHANA'SIAN CREED is an expo^tion of Christian 
faith, the date of tlic composition of wbiidi 1ms given rise 
to much controversy. Baronins slal'-s that it was w'rittcn 


bv St. Atbanasius whilst at Rome, but it is eonelnded from 
internal evidence that it was composed about the middle of 
the fifth century. 

Before the close of the sixth century the Alhaiiasiuii 
Creed had become so well known that communis were 
written upon it; it was not, liovvever, then styled the 
Atbaiia.siaii Creed, but simply the Catholic F;iith. Before 
the expiration of anotlicr century it laid ohlained the ajvjiel - 
hit ion which it has Kince preserved. Tt is supposed to 
have received the ejatbet Athanasi.an ” on account of its 
reference to the sulnects of the controversy between the 
orthodox and the .\iT.ins. 

From the seventh century we find tli.at the Aliian.asi.ui 
(Jreed has been considered in the Western eburebes to be 
the most uutborilative docuinent regardiii" the doctrine of 
the 'Trinity. Wulerkiud, in his *'* Critical History of the 
Atimmasiaii Ciecd,” says: — “The use of it will h.'irilly he 
thought huperfluitiis so long a.s there are :iuy AriJius, 
riiotiiiians, Sabelliaiis, Macedonians, ApoHinarians, Nes- 
torians, or Eutyehi.ans in tlicse pails.’’ 

This creed was used in France alioul the year 850, and 
w.as received in Spain and Hcrmany about il»0 years later. 
It is not used in the Episcopal Clmrehes of Ireland or 
America; .and in tlie Jhiglish Uhnreh, where it ordered 
to h(» ri ad on certain iiigh festivals, its denunciatory lone 
is (thnoxious to a large number of jasrsons. 

ATHANA SIUS, SAINT, one of the iiio.st proiniiieiit 
figuies ol the fourth century, wais horn at Alex.andri.i in 
Egypt, A.i». 2'JG. His writings prove that he liad jeec*ived 
a learned (‘dneation, and that hi‘ w.as .acpu.ainted with l>oth 
the theological and (he profane^ literature of his age. Dur- 
ing his ) until lie led for a time an ascetic life with St. 
Alltoll}. Albaiiasins early gained the favour of Ak'sauder, 
bisbo]* of Alex.andria, by wliom lie w’us t‘mpIoyed .as secre- 
tavy. In 325 ho w.as arebdejieon, and vejwesewted bis bishop 
.at till Coiineil of Nicam, where be laid the foiiinlatioii of 
his fame by his powerful refutation of Aiianisin. On the 
death of Alexander, iu April, 3211, Atbanasius was uiiimi- 
monsly eliohcn to succeed him in the bishojiric by the ortlio- 
dox jirelateft and the citizens. He thus obtained the first 
rank in the ebnrcb after tlie Bishop of Rome, and the 
liiglie.st ceelesiaslieal dignity in the Last. 

Ill the leaders of Ariaaism Alb.masius bad many 
opjionciits. Among thi; most formidable of these was 
Eusebius, bisboj) of Xiconiedi. 1 , wlio bad obtained eonsider- 
uble iiifluenei* at the court of Cimstaiiline. On the return 
of Arius from exile in 327, Atbanasius ileelineil to eiimjily 
w ith the projKisal of Eusednus, backed by an inijieri.d man- 
date, to readmit Alius to eliurcli coiimnmioTi. The Arl uis 
therefore left no stone uiitunicd to etVect bis min. From 
332 to 330 eli.argo after charge was brought against liim 
at Cresarea, 'lyre, and other places; and eventually in 
the latter year be was senteneed to be depft&ed from 
hi.s oiliee, excommunicated, and exiled from Al(‘xandri.n. 
The ein|K'ror was iiidiieed to banish Atli.^uasius to I'i-cvts, 
wlieve be was well received by Coii.stan.s. Whilst here 
be w’lute his famous letter to Scrapion on the death of 
Arius. On the ]>ctilioii of the Alexamliians Atbanasius 
was iccallcd in 338, The Alexandrians received I>im 
with niibouiiiled joy; .and be ut once deposed the Arian 
bisbojis, :inil ])ut orthodox jirelates in their place. The 
Fiusebians, wTio bad jjrotcstf‘il against bis return, reviva’d 
the old accusations, and added the charge of having sold, 
foi his own lienefit, the corn hclongiiig to the church and 
the poor. Alliaiiasins .summoned a synod in’ 3 f 0, wJiieh 
\v;iH attended by about 100 bishops, who refuted in a synodal 
letter the aecnsatious of the Eusebians. After this both tho 
contending j>arlies .sent messengers to Julius, bi.shop of 
Rome, and llins the Western cluircbes bi‘came involvTd iu 
the contest. Julius declared in favour of Atbanasius, but, 
in compliance with the request of the Ensebian delegates, 
appointed a synod to be held at Home, whither Athanasius 
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rcpftirc'd, attended by a few monks. It is maintained that 
oil this oceasioii he transplanted the monastic institutions 
from l‘'^^pt into Italy. Hefore this synod could he assem- 
bled at Koine the Eusebians held another .at Antioch in 
:M1, which excluded Alliiiiiasius for ever fn»m the see of 
Alexandria. 'J'lie vacant sec was siveii to Oref^ory of Cap- 
])adocia, who, assisted by riiilagrius the Ronmn ‘governor 
and the imperial troojis, violently expelled Athanasius 
from Alexandria, where lie had meanwhile returned. 
Atliaimsius fled for refuge to Koine, whither Julius siini- 
limned a fresh synod, which rejected all the charges 
against him. On the demand of Coiiftans, the emperor <»f 
tile W est, a synod was held in 340 at Sardiea, on the con- 
iines of the two nnpii'e.s, which acquitted Athanasius of the 
charges brought against him. It was by this synod of 
Sardiea that the canons were first established wliicli recog- 
nized the right of Hie Kisliop of Rome to act as arbitrator 
ill all eases of the deposition of bishops. 15y means of 
strong threats Constaiis induced his brother Constantins, the 
eiiijicror of the East, to reinstate the orthodox bishops who 
had l)i‘('ii exiled by the Eusebi.ans. In the jT.ar ooi Coii- 
stans tlied. As long after this event as the pretensions of 
Magmeiitiiis to tlio ciiqare of the 'SV’est gave cause of fc.ar, 
Coiistaiitius was the fiieiid of Athanasins; but after the 
defc'iit ;iiid death of Magnentiiis in Caul, the Bisluip of 
Alexandria found biuiself held as the personal and tlit'o- 
logieal i-nciny of the emperor. Con.st«i]tius, anxhms for the 
eoiiseltl of tile Western Cliurcli to his proceedings against 
Athanasius, sununoued a synod at Arles in 353, and in 355 
another at Milan, w'liieh consisted of 300 bisliop.s. Ky 
ineiiiis the most umvorthy (Cihhon, chap, xxi.j a majority 
of vi)(c‘s was ohtainiid, and notwithstanding the fearless 
defenc-e of his friends, Athanasius was eonJemned and 
deposed by both synods, and all bishops wlio refused to 
acknowledge the justice of the sentence W'ore iniinediatcly 
haiiishcd by the cnipenjr. Alexandria, resisting the decree, 
was .surroundi d and entered by the imperial troops. During 
four months, under the guise of zeal for religion, the 
most horrible ravages were earned un within the walls 
of the city. Athanasius saved his life by a rapid and secret 
flight. A price was set upon his li(‘ad, but lie managed 
to elude llio imperial emissaries for six years. He lived 
cliiefly among the monks of the Egyptian desert ; and it 
was during this ]K‘riod he composed .seieral of Jiis contro- 
versial works. .lulian, the successor of Coustautius, and a 
pagan, recalled Athniiasius ; hut as he was as bitter nii 
enemy of paganism a . of Ariaiiism, Julian soon rcjiented of 
having recalled him, condemned his proceedings, and pro- 
nonneed sentence of exile against him. Julian died in 3(13, 
and w.is succeeded by Jovian, wlio favoured the orthodox 
vieivs, revok<‘d Julian’s decree, .and treiited Atliuiiasins 
with great distinction. Jovian’s reign, liow'ever, was short; 
he died in Eehmarj', 30-1, ami was succeeded in the Eastern 
Einjart' by Valens, a zealous Arlan. Kaiiishcd by this 
em[)eror also, Ath.anasius lived conci*aled for several moiillis 
in his father’s tomb. This persecution of the now \ener;iled 
patriarch excited a rebellion, to put an end to which Atha- 
nasius was allowed to resume his episcopal rank and func- 
tions, Dufing the short remainder of his life he lived ir 
peace and in tho possession of his sec. His deiith took 
]ilai'e in May, 372 or 373. 

The opinions entertained of Atlianasius have been most 
contradictory. Most extol him for his sanctity; sonic 
blame him for obstinacy. He was small of stature, and 
(lid not at first impress beholders with the idea of internal 
greatness. Ilis stylo is un.'idoriied hut appropriate, and 
lii'.ars the st.amp of genius and true eloijiieiicc. A splendid 
edition of his wTitings, most of which ndate to tliii heri'sies 
that agitated the church in his time, and to his own perse- 
vering struggles for 1 he Christian faith, was published in three 
vols. folio, by tho Benedictine iruiiiks of St. Maur (Paris, 
This edition contains the Greek text and a Latin 


ranslatiiai. An edition in four vols. folio was imblishcd at 
I'adua in 1777. In tlie “ (lollectio Nova Patrurii Gra'co- 
•um,” by Beniavd de Moutf.iiieou (Paiis, 170(;), two vols, 
olio, the works of Athanasius arc given, with a Latin 
version and notes. H is “ Four ( )rations against tin? Ariaus ” 
w(Tc done iiil(> English b\ Samuel Paikrr, two \ol.s. 8vo 
(Oxford, 1713). Cardinal Newman has translntid his 
defence of the Nieenc Creeil and wane others o? his prin- 
dpal’ writings (Oxfia'd, 1842). 

ATHEISM, a W’onl derived from the Greek uthrns 
'without God), and us(.'d to denote the systems <4 those who 
deny the exislenee of God. ConshliM'ed historically, it bus 
3ccn frcijiuMitly usetl lo dcserihe those who rejected the 
popular theologies of their age, although their own eoncep- 
floii of Deity may have been far in advance of the systems 
I hey denied. Thus, the aiirieut Greeks regarded soim* of 
Lheir jdiilosojdiers as atheists beenusir of their rejindlation 
)f polytheism; and the same charge w'as brought against 
tJie early Christians heeanse of their rejection of the idols 
>f heathenism. At later periods, after the doetiiiie of tins 
Trinity had beeoiiM^ fully esiahlislii'd, the name wms fio- 
pieiitly given to those wlu) held Soeiniaii or I’nitarian 
views, ultlumgli sueli jiersons w(‘re often devout believers 
ill God. The iieciisalioii, however, was eviu’ leg.iided as 
being the most lerrihle that could he minh*. and iis of 
necessity implying mental and moral aberratii»n of tluJ 
w(»rst kind. 

Ill the intellectual revolt against the prevailing sv stems 
of social and ceelesiast ii’al authority that |)reeeded and 
attended the Eroneh Revolution, however, atheism as a 
Kpeeulalive theory of tlie universe and a practical founda- 
tion of morals was ojienly taught. 

This fashion bus ha])})ily ]iassed uw'ay; lint there arc 
even now to he found, heie mid there, men (n(»ne of any 
mark) who ,aeee]it the name of atheist, and teach that there 
is no God. This is qnit(‘ distinct from the agnostic posi- 
tion, wliicli denies tliat mankind has or (mii liav'e any 
knowledge of God. The hittm* is the vii‘vv of the Piisilivists 
and Secularists. Still less emi tli(‘ charge of atheism he fairly 
hruiiglit against the Pantheists, who ju’efev to i»‘gard God 
ns in nature rather than as a distinct personality heyond 
nature. But as before said, the leim is iisuallv t^exeept in 
the isolated eases iiaimnl) oiii* of mere senseless iihuse, 
applied indiscriniinately to any strange religious belief. 

On the other hand, it has become tlie fashion of late in 
certain circles to deiiouiiia; as unehaiituble and even bigofi'd 
the desigimtion of a man as an atheist who ad vocal es atheistic 
opinions. E.s]>eeially is this reprobated when tlie person so 
described shirks the desiguatiim himself. But truth anil 
clearness of st.itemeiit reipiire that we should iisi; that 
word us jiroperly deserititive, of one wliosi* v iews are opposed 
to the aL-knowledginent of a Supreme Being, the author 
of .all things by free and miderstanding action.” Dr. Mar- 
tiiieau, in Ids Study of Spinoza’’ (I/nidon, 188’J), makes 
.some very ]jcrtinent observations on this point. After show- 
ing that Jacobi bad logical jnstifie.il ion for el.issing Sjdnoz.i 
with atheists, he goes on to say The just abhorrence 
of iiitelleclual persons for the otUn/n tkioloykmn, and the 
gimerous rule to giv’e no one a namii which he di.sowns, 
Ji.av’e nearly banished this word frian our Y(»cabulary ; and 
if its disuse by calm and judicious men would save it from 
abuse by passionate advocate.^ it might W(‘ll la*, drojqied. 
But a right use of language is a lietter corrector of wrong 
, than mere disuse; and, logically, it is as little po.ssible to 
! KjMiro the word at/tvisf as the cugiiale terms of the same 
I group. A.s there .arc and alwajs have bi;en people who 
bi'lieve, so there me and alw.ays have been ]ieople who dis- 
helicvi* the governance of the world by a ‘living God;’ and 
vve i*amiot dispeiisi* with a name for each. Tho duly of 
npplviiig to no one a t(*nn which he disowns is conditioned on 
his not altering its meaning in order to disown it ; Ihi'obli- 
g.ation i.s reciprocal, resting on a common understanding, 
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and vidl.atiid by trickis of ]»crv(‘r.si()n on either .si«lc*. The 
lioinaiis h.*vl no ri^ht to atheism on tlie early Chris- 

tians for not believinK dupiter Capitoliniis. On the other 
hand, it is no valid disclaimer to say, ‘ I am not an atheist, 
f«)r 1 believe in a first cause,’ if Uiat first cause should 
liap])en to be hydroj];en, or other blind element of thinps. 
It cannot be desirable that the word ‘ God ’ should he throwm 
into the ci'^cihle <if nielayihysics, and reserved for any rapH^ 
7nfyrtuiim that maybe left when the essential eonstitneiils 
of its meanin*^ have been dissipated.” 

ATH'SLING* a Sa\on title for a piineeof royal blood. 
It is manifestly the same as the tieniian efA/(nohle^. Thus 
Kdf^ar the Alhelin^ simjily na'ans Kd^ar the Crowm^jirinee. 

ATH'ELNEY, ISLE OF. This a]i}>ellation, thoii/'h 
it has ceaseil to he applicable, is ret.'iined by a risiii" p'ound 
in the [tarish of Lyn^ uiid hundred of AndersHeld, in the 
county of Somerset, 'flu! wlude “ islaml ” contains about 
] 00 acres, and is at the jun(‘finn of the I•i^ers Tone .and 
1 'arret, in tlie centre of the county. 

Tin's spot was anciently stirrounded by almost impass- 
able marshes, and has acquired celebrity ns tlie place in 
w'hieh Alfred the Great took temporal*}' shelter while the 
])anes overran Wessex. It is tJiiis described by William 
of Malmesbury : — “ Athelney is not an island of the sea, 
but is so inaeeessihle on aeeonnt of ho<rs ami the innnda- 
lions of the lakes that it eaniiot be ^'ot to but in a boat. 
It has a very laryje wood of alders, which harbours staj^s, 
W’ihl poats, ami many beasts of that kind. The tirm land, 
wliieh is only Si acres in breadth, contains a little monastc'ry 
and dwellings for monks. Its founder w'as Kinj; Alfreii, who, 
heinj^ drixi'ii from the district by the Danes, had kept 
himself for some time in tlial secure lurkinjj;-[ilaee.” Thb 
W'ord Athelney means “nnal islami ” or “islaml of tlie 
nobles.” 

ATH'ELSTAN. an illustrious prince in the line of 
the Saxon sovereigns of Kiij^laml, seaiei'ly less famous 
than Alfred, his renow'iicd f^randfathi'v. lie w'as the first 
■who eallcd himself kin/:; of the Kii^tlish, his father and 
j^randfatliev haviiq; been I'oiilimt to call themselves kinj^s 
of the Aii^Io-Saxons, while K^^hert and the soMuciji'ns 
hetw'eeii him ami Alfnul weie only styled kings of Wessex. 

Athel.sluii was born six years before tlie death of Alfred, 
and, hoy ;is he was, w'.ns girded by him witli a princely 
sw'ord. It is a question W’lieth<'r Ik; was, strictly speaking, 
a legitimate son of his fatJier, Edward the Elder. It is 
lulinltteil on all hands that his mother was a yiersoii of 
lowly birth, the danghter of a Saxon husbaudmaii. 

The eldest s<in of ICdward, and the only son who bad 
arrived at years of maturity e.\ce]it Atlndstan, diisl a few 
days after his father. This opened the W’ay to Athelstan’s 
succession, who, it is said, was nominated in his father.s 
■will. The Witenageinot sanctioned his assumption of the 
seeptre, and he w'as crowned at Ivingslon-upon-'rhanie&, 
A.i>. l>2o. Athclstan’s reign hegiiii w'ell. Northimihria 
submitted first, then the Scotch ami Widsh, who hail joined 
hands, wi-re together hroiiglit into vassalage, and forced to 
jiay trilmti*, and finally the remaining borderers, the men 
of West Wales (Cornwall) were incorporated in the realm 
in like manner. Hut after ten years the. King of Scots 
revolted, and although he was conquered and his kingdom 
liaiTied, lliis was tlu; signal for a gmnd eomhined outbreak, 
in which the chiefs of (kirnwall and of Wales, the King of 
Northimihria, the King of Scotland, and Aniaf the l).aiic 
joined. Atlndstan inarehed against tln-.se confederated 
chiefs, and the armies engaged at a pl.ice called Hniiiaii- 
burh, in Northumbri.-i. 'J'hen- Atlndstun gained a complete 
victory. His reign was of .shoi t duration ; he died A.i>. 
fl40, ill his forty-seventh year. He had no family, and wa.s 
succeeded by Edinuiul his brothei-. Athelstiin did not 
labour mon* In secure bis throne ami to extend liis power 
find political infinence, wliich was cnnsiderahle in Europe, 
than to give sccin ity ;iii(l legal government to his petqde. 


I Alfred had left a couo of law's, to ■which Athclstan made 
I additions, the principle on which he procf^eded being to 
I bring all classes, the ecclesiastics and the slave included, 
! withiu the scope of certain great principles. He encouraged 
; the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular 
' tongue, and the building of sacred edifices. 

ATHE'NA was one of the twelve Olympian gods of 
ancient <5reece. She w'as fabled to have been horn from 
the bruin of her father Zens, who had sw'allowed her 
mother Metis (Intelligence) w’hen Athena was about to he 
horn. IIeph».stiis cjjive the head of Zens with a hatchet 
' to free him from the intolerable pain, and Athena sprang 
forth, fully armed, whilst heaven and earth shook, and 
darkiies.s covered all things. Athena was therefon* “Queen 
I of the Air,” as Uuskiu has called her in the title of a 
charming essay —fearful as goddess of storms, wielding her 
, father's lightning and thunder, heneliceiit a.s goddess of 
the blue sky. In her were combined corresponding mental 
attrihiiLes; power almost unlimited, and at the sam<* time 
. the steady clear light of wisdom — as distinct from the 
Ikifih of genius wliich Apollo granted as Jier bine sky from 
' his blazing sunlight. In battle, therefore, Athena is ever 
victorious, diflering remarkably from Ares, god of war. 
i As might he expected, whenever the two cjime into conflict, 

! as in the Trojan Whir, Intelligence always defeats more 
brute Force. Athena had many surnaiiu-s. As Avarvitu* 
she was calh-il Fallas- Athena ; as ])roteelress of the state, 
guardian of the statesman's arts, she was called Atlieria- 
I J'olias. Under this last title she liad a inagiiilicent temple 
' at Athens, which we describe in Guickk AmMiiTKrn iiK, 

, and of w'lucli a representation will be found in llie Flates 
' illustrating that article. She it w'as wlio taught tin* use of 
I the plough and rake, tlie yoking of oxen, the bridle, the 
! reaving of liorses, the chariot, the trumpet, tlie flute, the 
art of navigation, &,e. From Athena the time-lionoured 
, work of w'oinen with the loom and the needle is derived. 
I Finally, it was she wdio planted the (<live; for when 
, Foseidun and herself were contending for the Acropolis, 

; the gods promised the pri?50 to whiehcM-r sliould create the 
! gift most useful to mortals. J'oseidou strin'k the gmuinl 
I with his trident, and a horse sprang forth; Athena ])laiited 
I the olive, 'riie symbol of iigricultnre, of fruitful groves, 

I of yieaci'ful arts, w-as held to he more worthy than that 
’ (»f w'lir, of coiujuest, and of nomadic wanderings; and the 
I infant city wa.s named Athena*, or, as w*e eali it, Atiii:\s. 
j When the great IVrsian invasion SAvejit over Attica, and 
the Athenians fled to their ships w'hilc Athens Avas in 
flames, Athena besought her father Zens in vain, for her 
favourite city; it Avas doomed. NcA’crthcless, from tiie 
blackened stump of the sacred olive, which the invaders 
had refused to spare, sjirang out a fresh green shoot wdiich 
grcAv to three yards with wonderful qnickuchs, ])resaging the 
i rapid recovery and ncAV birth (’f the city. At tlic same time 
i th<5 Atlieniaiis in their ships liclpeil to win the cmsliing 
' victory of Salamis. 

Athena w'a.s always rcpn*.scnli-d as of full age, calm, and 
A’cry beautiful; draped, generally wearing tJie fcipurtaii 
I tunic Avithout sIcca-cs, and over it a eluak, a yieyilus, or 
' (rarely) a chlaiiiys. She almost invariably weaA a bolmet ; 

and frequently either tlio Alciia or a round Argolic shield 
' Avilh the Gorgon’s ln*-ad in the c.entre us a boss, is emried, 
and if so her other hand holds a spear. Tho oavI was 
I sacred to Athena, and she is often represented with a cock 
or a .serpent, typical of her wisdom iu medicine. Tho 
modifications Avliich her w'orship obtained iu Italy are 
noticed under Minkuva. 'J’hcre were several statues of 
I J*alla.s-Athena, wliich, under tho name of pALiiAniuM, AA-ere 
I held in high .sanctity. Tho most famous was that of Troy, 

' Avhieli pre.served the city from capture until Odysseus con- 
, trived to steal it. The principal occurrence iu the festivity 
' of the Fanatlicnica at Athens Avas the eairviiig to tho 
. temple, in procession, the new robe for the Falladiuin. 
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ATHBNiE'UM, the name given in tlio earliest times 
to the temples erected to the goddess Atiikw, and more 
especially to her temple at Athens, which was much fre- 
quented by pf)cts, pliihisojdjers, and orators for the purpose 
of r(!fi(ling aloud tlieir productions. T’hc najiio was also 
taken by the bhnpcror Hadrian for a college erected by him 
on the Avenlinc llill for the study of yjootry, philosophy, 
law, and rhetoric. Tliis was a kind of university, w'ith a 
regular staff of professors, and was held in high repute till 
the fifth century. In modern times the name is freely used 
])y public rcadijig-rooms, literary institutes, &e. It is also 
tin? tith‘ of an impcn-taiit weekly rewow of literature and | 
tbe tine arts, ]mblisbed in London. Tbe Atbenaeuni is tlie , 
name of tbe juineipal literary ohib in London, possessing 
oin* of tln‘ fnn‘st buildings in Pall Mall. j 

ATHUNAG'ORAS, of Alliens, a Cliristhm yiliiloso- 
yibor, wlio addict, .‘d an “Apology” for the (-Inisliaiis to 
the Ein])eror Marcus Aurelius and his son Coimnodus, 
demanding toleration for tlie CJirislians, and defending 
tlirin against tlie then usual aceusatiojis of at lieism, incest, 
eating of the flesh of shitighlered children, .and the like. 

ATHE'NION, a Steilian slave, hut by liirtli a Cilieiaii. 
Atlieiiion nas ovi rscer to two wealthy brothers, and during 
llie insnrifetitiii of the slaves in Sicily, wliicb is called the 
SecomI Servile War (n.*', Hl2), be gained over tbe slaves 
under lii'j own charge. Other slaves flocked to bis .stand- 
ard, and be assumed tbe title and state of a king. He 
seleett'ii for soldiers those uho w'eve best suited to bear 
arms, .Tiid made all otliers labour .at their re.speotivc callings. 
NMien L. Licinius l.ueullus, with an army of 17,000 men, 
uas sent by the Uoman senate to bring tbe war to a eon- 
<’lusioii, Atlienion risked ami lost a battle; and Lucullus 
llien laid siege to T’rioeala. but without sucr(‘.ss. He was 
.superseded by C. Servilius, who did no better. In Ji.c’. 101 
the consul Manlius Aquilius gained a deci.sive victory, in 
w’bieli Atlieiiion fell. Tiie W’ju* was ended by Aquilius, n.<'. 
OJg III this insurrection six Homan armies suffered def(‘at. 

ATH'ENS Athnuv\ om* of the most famoius 

cities of nntiijuiiy, and the eiqiital of tbe modern kingdom 
of (Ireoee, is sitimted towards the soutli of the central 
plain of Attica, about Ti miles from tlio sea-eoa.st. During 
the jirolongcd u-ar of independence rvitli Turki*y (1820-27 J 
Alliens w.as almost entirely dejiopnl.ated and laid in ruins; 
but .since IHrifi, when it beeanie the seat of government 
jmd capital of the country, tlie iinjjortanei* and ])rosperily 
of the city have; rajiidly revived ; .so that modi'rn Athens 
is a hamlsomc, well built, well-paved town, containing 
<15,000 inhabitants v^or 00,000 including tlie. Piraats). 
It is the residence of Hie sovereign, and eontair.s a royal 
imlaec richly decorated in tbo interior, finished in 1843 ; ' 
a university — a Imndsoinc modern bnilding, with a fine 
library ; tbe supreme courts of law, House of Cominoii.s, 
Polyteelniie Institution, the Museum, National Hank, Mini, 
Barraeks, Military Hospital, Aciuleiny, &.c. 'flu* Academy 
is an exceedingly handsome building of Pentelic marble, and 
ill many of its proportions it is modelled after tbe Parthenon. 
Tbe tympanum of tbe principal front lias a eolos.sal group 
of slatiiar}’ — a reproduction, ns far as jiossible, of the 
“ Birth of Minerva,” w'bieJi adomod the easteni front of the 
gro.at temple on the. Acropolis. From tin's building one may 
form some conception of tiie splendour of the great Atlionian 
temples of sparkling Pentelic marble in the brilliant 
Athenian sunshine, before time and exposure bad dimmed 
the crystalline purity which this marble shows when 
newly quarried. I'lie. Academy is also of especial interest, 
because in its decoration those brilliant blues and scarlets 
have been used in the mouldings, and .along the cornice, and 
on the capitals of the columns, of which so many lraee.s arc 
found in the Parthenon. Some of the best of the public 
edifices in modern Athens are those which have been erected 
by the voluntary contributions of opulent Greeks in foreign 
countries. Tliey compri.se the Cathedral, Obber\'atory, 
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Lyceum, Arsakion or Girls’ .School, Vata’akion or Boys’ 
High School, and two hospitals. Two miles from the city 
is a fine botanic garden. The old walls hove been removed, 
I10U.SC.S erected, .and streets laid out on every side; so that 
Athens now eont.ains many broad thoroughfares which riv.al 
in t.a.sto and elegance the best qn.'irters of any European 
capital. Tbe dwelling-houses seldom exceed two st(»rles ; 
they .are covered with plaster, painted wdiile, ha^»' balconies 
in front, and green persiennes to tbe windows, wliieli give 
tlicin a bright thowy look. Tuo restored aquedm-ts .supply 
tbe city with water. One of Hie greatest drawbacks to 
modem Athens is the almost entire absence of in()i.sture, 
so that .a blinding, eliokiiig dust often rises in dense cloud.s. 
'Ibc trade of Athens is carried on liy means of its ]>ort 
and barbonr, the Piraius (or Peirams'), which is a rapidly 
I increasing town, containing about iM.OOO inliabitaiits. The 
I two places are connected l»y a gooil r<;.'id, and by a line of 
railway about C miles in length. 

ANriKXT AtiiI'.ns. — Athens stands on .a spot rich in 
remains of antiquity, and as it was tlic chosen seat of 
I Hleniture, pbi]oso])liy, and Hu* fine arts in Greece, the 
I associations connected ivitli it, ainl the noble ruins in tlie 
j \ieinily, will always combine to make tbe \iew from any 
' of Hie siuToundiug Iieigbts one <jf tbe most, striking aud 
I interesting perbajis in tlie noild. 

'Idle aiieiiMit city considerably exeeetlcd in extent the 
modern town, oeenpyiiig jiart. of the eentral of 

Ati'ICA and some heights which run d(,wn into the jdain, 

■ but are dctael''‘d from the mniiiilaiiis mi the iioith hontier 
of the prminee. A /^ood gener.al idea (d the ancient eity 
will be obtained from tbe Ma]>, Axtiquitiks of Atiikss, 
jirefixeil to lliis volume. (.)f the eminences on wdiicli 
Athens w'jis partly built, the most conspicunus are— Mituiit 
Lyeabettus, w’itb its ])eake(l summit, on tlie novtb-c.ast of 
tile eity, and beyond Hie .ancient walls; the Acropolis, which 
wa.s entirely included W'itbin tbe (dd walls; tbe Areopagus, 
oppo.site the W'est (‘lul of the Acropolis ; and Hie Hill of 
Hie Maseiim, also included within the ancient w'alls, the 
highest eininenee on tbe south, (hi tlu^ east side of tbe 
eity the little river llissus, wdiiidi vises a few miles north- 
e.ast of Ambelokipos, runs in a soiilli-west direction past 
the city, sep.ar.ating the beiglits of Athens on tlie west from 
the higher and more coiitiriiious range of Hymcttiis on the 
c.ast. This little river, Avliieli in its natural .stale might 
have rc.ached the inanshy laiuls near the co.ast, is reduced 
by tlie beats of summer and the channels for artificial 
irrigation to an inconsider.able stream. 

The most striking object — the Acropolis, or the old Oero- 
pian fortress of Atlicn.s — is a rock wliieli rises nbmpHy 
from the jilain, wdtii its sides naturally s<*arp(‘d, except at 
Hie west end ; its greatest length is about 1200 feet, and 
its great e.st breadth 550. The great Dionysiac Theatre, 
the place for dramatic exhibitions, was on the sonHi-ca.st 
side of the Acropoli.s ; tin* inner curve ivas (‘xcavated in 
Hie nndc, and the part which projected into the. plain wais 
formed of masonry, the ruins of Avhicli still rnnain. In 
the recess of this excavation, :md above the tbe.atre, 
Pausanius (i. 21) describes a cavern, W'liicli was converted 
by 'J'hrasyllu.'-' (u.c. 320), a victorious cboragus, into a 
small temple. A noble-.seated figure, of colossal size, 
now generally called tbe statue of Baeelms, Avbieh w\as 
originally placed on the entablature of the small tcm])le, 
is in the l^ritish Museum. Gn the souHi-w’'est side 
of the Acropolis is Hie site of the Odetnn or Musical 
Theatre of Herodes Atticus, named by him the Theatre of 
Kegilla, in memory of ]n.s deceased ivife. This splcaidid 
inoiinment of the rnuiiificonee of a private individual Avas 
erected in the see^ond century A.i>., and was Hie finest 
building of Hie kind in Greece. At tlie west end of the 
Acropolis, Avhere alone the approach is practicable, the 
open space Avas filled up Avith Hic! Propylaca, a magnificent 
w’ork of Pentelic marble, which served both as an approach 
3 
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and a inilit.'iry defence to the citaihil, and the pillars 
of which still stand. A gi-cat part of the eastern side 
of the Ero])ylDDa was destroyed about 1056 by an explo- 
^ion of gunpowder that took })Iaec between the five 
doors and tlu? west front, whieli had liecn formed into a 
])Owder magazine. The chief oinnineiit of tin; Acropolis 
was the rarthenon (erected about r..(’. dfiO-ldO), or temple 
of the virjdn goddess Athena, which stcjod on tlic highest 
level of the Acropolis, and vv.is huill of the liaid w'hile 
marble of JVntelieus. ]\luch of the l)uilding still remains. 
Sec Paktiiknon. 

Of the other ruins on the Aeiojiolis tlie m<ist interest- 
ing is tlie building whicJi, eonsisting of vaiious parts, is 
now commonly known hy the general name of the EuKrii- 
tiii.HM. 'I’he hron/e ei)l(i.s.sal statue of Minerva the 
Defender, the woik of J*liidias, stootl on the Acropolis. 
The sp<*arand li<‘liin-tof tliis <'olossal figme (Pansaii. i. iiiS) 
were visible towi*riiig :iho\e the Acropolis to those who 
:X])]>ro.ieheil Alla ns hy sea, as soon as tliey had ronndeil 
Cape Sunium. Opposite to tlic west cinl cif the Aero])olis, 
and separated from it by a dej)ression, is the Areo]»agns or 
Hill of Majs, on ilie 4‘astern ami higher extremity of wliieh 
was the eoint llie Akk(H'A<;ijs. Adjacent to the Areo- 
pagus on the west Avas Lln' I'nyx, where, the ]mblic nioetings 
were Indd in the more aneient perii)d of the state, .and 
where a hana^w ]>ul]>it,of stone, still marks the plaee froii 
whieli the assembly was addiessed. 

North of the Areopagus is the 'INanpie of Tln‘sens, 
built of reiitelio inaihle, the host jireserved building ()f 
nucient Athens. Ni'urly due east of the Temjde of Theseus 
are the remains of AvJjat is jn-ohahly the 8lua or I’oilico of 
Hadrian, one of the monninents witli Avhieh Jie embellished 
th(5 city of Athens. South of the Stoa is the Temydt* of the 
AVinds, called also tlie 'kower of Aiidronicus Cyrrhestes. 

'Flm south-east (piartJT (jf the eity is entered hy the Areh 
of Hadruui. This building, <»f 1‘entelic marble, consists of 
a circular arch with Corinthian coliiinns, the ejitablatnro 
of whieli supports another oidinaiu'c of Corinthian coluniiis, 
sunnounhal hy an entablature, with a pediment in the 
centre. An inseiiplion ujion the frieze on the south-east 
side of the arch slmws that tluj emperor gave his name to the 
part of the city heUveen this edifice uiul the llissus. Jleie 
stood the magnificent Temple of (Uyinpian Zeus (Jupiter 
Olyinpius), A^lJicll, being rocomiiiciiced about 175- 165, 
on the site of an tilder temple, and worked u])oii at intervals, 
fr/iH finished hy the liberality of Hadrian. Sixteen eolmniis 
of reiitelic marble, 60 feet high, and above 6 J in Jiliamcter, 
are all that now remain of ilie r2« whieli once mlonicd 
this niagnilieent building. The ftamtaiii c.alled CalliiTlme 
or Eiineacrunus (the ‘‘nine springs tin* only source of 
fresh water in the neighbourhood, was hut a short ilistanee 
from the south-east angle of 1 la* great ten)] de. An aqueduct 
from Cephisia, on the Cejihisus, was eouslruct(;d for the use 
of the city by Hadrian and Antoninus Tins his successor. 

Jleyond tlic quarter called ilailrian’s on the east side 
of the llissus, is the Pauatheiiaic Sladium, first constructed 
hy Lyemgus the orator, o50, and adorned with lN*n- 
tiilic marhh‘ hy Ilerodes Atticus, in the reign of Hadrian. 
Part of the masonry at the south-east or eirciilar end, and the 
(ktrea^ ca* part used for llm exhibition of the Punathcnaic 
gjunes, rc'inain. Its length in the interior is 675 feet. 

The small choiagic momimejit of Lysierates, erected 
about n.r. fiIJ‘l,\nlgar1y called tlie Lantern of Demosthenes, 
stands between tbt* south-east angle of the Acinipolis aiul 
the great 'D’liijde of Zens (Jupiter). 

The three jxirls of Athens, going from AAest to east, 
were the ]*irscns, wJiich e(jntained tlirce natural hays; 
tho Munychiu, now Stratiotiki, se]iarate<l from the Pineiis 
by the yieninsul.i of Munyehia; and Phak*nini, now iNirt 
Phanari. These three polls, with the buildings attached 
to them, mice formed a separate eity larger than Athens. 
A sea wall, 60 Creek feet high, and constructed of wrought 


stone, estcuded from the Bay of Plialerum all round tho 
r<icky peninsula of Munyehia, terminating about Cape 
Alcimns; the iiorth-Avest and west side of tlic Pirajus 
Avjis also inclosed by a Avail running down to the sea; a 
wall ran from the Phaleric P<»rl across the high giouinl to 
the liead of the middle bay of the Piraeus ; ainl a third 
Avail ran across the narroAv isthnnis of the Munyehia. The 
importance and strength of the fortifications of the mari- 
time city, and esyiecially of the Munyehia, ayipear from the 
siege of this place hy Demetrius l*olior<*elcs, and hy Sulla. 

Athens was connected with its yiorts hy the L<ing Walls 
(dr. vudraieivhe)^ 'vC'nich abutted on the eity, rL*sy>ectively 
at the Hill of thci Museum and the dale of Piranis. The 
direction of the Long Walls from the I’irrens is E. hy N. 
hy coiiqmss, as ap])ears from their existing fimndations. 
The southern wall, Avhieh ran from the city to th<- Phnleriini, 
AA'jis culled th(? PliahM'ic Wall ; the nortli<*ni, Avhich ran 
frtnn the Piraic dale to the J*ira*ns, ainl nas a donhh? 
Avail, Avas sometimes called the Jamg Walls and sometimes 
the Piraic Wall. The total (arcnmference of the city 
AA'ulls Avas about 22 miles. They aacic strengthein’il Avith 
lowers. There Avere also square loners on the J/nig M alls 
Avhieli connected the city Avitli the ports. 'I’lie leineteiies 
surrounded the city, hut Avcrc most eoiispienous on the 
north and north-west, A\l)cre they 4'ommenee4l iininedi.it ely 
on the outside of the walls. The road from the ()fit(i 
Dipylum to the Academy was lined with the tombs of 
ilhistrioiis men, sucli as Pericles, Thra.syhulu.s, Chahrias, 
and Plmnniou. Here too neie the monuments iJ tlitise 
who fell in their country’s serxice; a slal) of stone, Axitli 
the name and townsJup ) of eacdi imlividnal, was the 

honour paid hy the state to its citizens who jlied in liattlo 
(Pausanias, i. 20). The Aendcany aa\'is survomiiled nith a 
wall, planted Avitli trc*es, and ornamenicsl Avith fount.iiiis 
I of Avater. Near it Avas the timih 4»f Phito. 

I Boeckh estimated the jmpulation of ancient Atlnuis .and 
its ports to have been 380,001); Clinton, 16(),00t); ninl 
Leak<*, 116,000. The commenaal operations of the city 
embraced cA’ery known country and eommodily. “All 
tbe j>ro(iuels of foreign countries,” says Bot'ckb, “ eaiiie to 
Atbeiis, ami articles whieli in other places could Inndly 
he obtained singly were collected together at the Pirieus. 
lk*siile.s the corn, tlic ciiSlJy Avines, iron, brass, and other 
objects of commerce which came from all the regions of the 
Mediterranean, they imported from the coasts of the Black 
Sea slaves, timber for shipbuilding, salt-fish, boney, Avax, 
tar, wool, rigging, leather, and gt)at skins; from lly/Jin- 
tinm, Thrace, and Muecdoiiia, timber, slaves, and .salt-lish; 
slaves from 'riies.saly ; carpets and fine aviioI from Phrygia 
and Miletus.” “All the finest products,” says Xenophon 
(“Dc U<‘p. Ath.” ii, 7), “of Sicily, of Italy, C-yprus, T^ydia, 
Poiitus, and the Peh»ponnosus, Athens by lier empire of 
the sea is able to collect into one spot.” Nor AA'ero inami- 
factures ncghadi'd. It is true that cmiimnaa* was regarded 
as the chief point of national policy, and that every en- 
couragement was given to it AvliicJi higli proteeling regula- 
tions uiid otln'i* privileges could bestow. But no restriction 
I AA'.'is imposed upon tiade; hence every In ancli of industry 
j tlourished, and the manufactures of Atlie,ns weia; cverywlicro 
I esteemed, Th** native products of AUieus, too, Avert* of 
great iinportanec. Tliey coiii-isled cliiefiy of olives, figs, and 
honey, and liaA’c been celebrated in all ages. The wealth 
of the city was also augmented by the silver mines of 
T.unrion ; and tliosi* sumptuous edifices wliieh constituted 
the pride of tJie, Athenians, and are the admiintkm of iho 
present day, owlsI their origin to the nimble qiiarrie.s of 
Peritelieu.s. The opulence, pros]»enty, ami power of Athens 
are fully exhibited by Tlmcydidcs (lib. ii. 1.‘0. The same liis- 
torian lias distinctly indicated (lib. ii. 40) tlnit the freedom 
of the Athenian institutions, ho prc-emincntlv adapted to 
develop the energies of the human mind, was the chief 
source of their unp.'iralleled greatness. 
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Athens \v/is undoubted ly inferior to Rome iji the pave- 
ment of its streets, in its sewers, its su])ply of water, &c. 
Bui the niaKniiie<MUM* of the pnhlie buildinj;s eoinpensatcd 
for such inferiority and for the poverty and meanness of 
tlie doinestie nrehiteeture. 'Fhe soil and climate undoubt- 
edly excreised a very important influence upon the buildings 
of the city, and on the maniierB of its inhabitants. The 
Athenians WO) shipped, legislated, and witnessed dramatic 
rej)res(‘ntations nnder the open sky. The clearness and 
brilliant colourings of th<* atmosphere, the Hood of lire with 
which the marble columns, the mounl«iiis, and the sea are 
h.i tiled by an Athenian sunset, the violet hue whieh Tlymet- 
tns assumes in the evening sky, in contrast to the glowing 
rock of Lyeabettns and the rosy Pontcliciis, have he<‘!i felt 
and udniii-ed by nneient and modern poets. Euripides 
deseiihes his eonnliymeii as ‘■‘ever lightly tripping through 
an ether of surjuising brightness” (“Medea,” 

In recent yenrs exeavations of tin* Jineieiit sites and 
buildings of Athens have l)(‘en systematically enridcd on witJi 
llu* most inteiesting results. The work has hei'ii ehieily 
imdertakeii liy the Areha'ological Society of Athens; but 
the anti<jnaries and seliolars of all Europe have seconded 
their labours, and Eranee and (lermaiiy have vuid witli 
llreat Britain in the pi'oseeution of the work of Athenian 
discovery. 

HUtoi'ii . — Concerning the early inhabitants of Athens, 
we arc almost wholly destitute of iiifonnation ; and even 
after its history begins to emerge from ohseurily, the 
events whieh distinguish it are for a long time scanty 
and doubtful. The myth runs that Cccrops (u.c. 
a native of Egypt, by marrying the daughter of Acta'on, 
ohtaimjd the sovereignty. He collected the hitherto j 
scattered iidiahitants of Attica, divided them into tribes, j 
and founded the Acropolis. Later, the aristocratieal uas 
substituted for llie nioiiaichicul form of govei’ninent, and 
tlic title of “king” was exchanged for that of “Akciion.” 
A strong desiic for a definite code of laws aj'ising, Diaco ^ 
wjis chos<*n as the lawgiver (u.c. 62d). The severity of his j 
enclc, however, which awarded the punishment of death at , 
oiie(3 to the most venial oUenccs and the most flagrant | 
erinuis, soon rendered it incapable of execution ; and Draco 
lost, the pnhlie favour and died in exile. 'J’o quell the dls- 
tuvhanees which continued to distract the city, the peoyde 
(n.c'. fiOl) had recourse to Solou, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself as a general, and inv<‘Sted I)im with the 
(•nice of arehon. Tlie code of laws whieh he framed was 
ralmirnbly suited to tiic exigency of the times ; for though I 
its teiidcney was decidedly democratic, a countcrbalaueing 
check was given to poynilur encroachment by the establish- 
ment of the Assembly of 400, and by the prerogatives vested 
in the court of Areopagus. Indeed, the freedom of spirit 
wliich 8olon introduced and rendered durable, and the 
liberal education which the whole system of his laws made 
indispensably ncTcssary to the noble and w'ealthy citizens, 
soo)! rendered Atiiens tJio leader of all the repnhlirs of 
(Ijcece. Indec'd, from Sidoii, as from our King Alfred, all 
the guiding principles of tlic state were l)eli<!ved,l)ya grate- 
ful and credulous posterity, to have firiginated. Nor were 
the consequences of Solon's measures at all retarded by 
llie subsequent doniin.ation of Pisistratus (n.<i. 561). For 
iiotwithshindiiig his assumption of the regal yiower, Ins 
aclministi-ation Avas charauterized by an assiduous cultivation 
of the arts and sciencies ; and it is to him that posterity 
nlirihuted the collection of the Homeric poems in their 
present definite form. Th.at the spirit of Atlienhm frei'dom 
was not extinct, was proved by the expulsion (n.c. 510) 
of Hippias and Hipparchus (the sons of Ifisistratus), whose 
tyranny became oppressive; and from this time the con- 
stitution of Solon was gi’adually melted down into a pure 
democracy, until Cleisihenes gave the last blow to the 
aristocracy by the institution of ostracism. 

The petty intornal contests which had iigitutcd Athens 


were now, however, to ho swallowed up in otliers of far 
greater magnitude. With rapid strides th(3 Persian mon- 
archy had be)*n encroaching upon Greece, and most of the 
Grecian stiites had already sworn fealty t<. Darius, when 
Athens and Eaeedtemon raised tlie banner of dcliauec, and 
the battle of Maj*athon (n.<\ 4 DO), under tl)c oomiuet of 
Miltiades, at oneo ueliieved the liberty of Gifccee, and 
covered Athens Avith glor)'. Then followed, ten years later, 
tlic inv'asion of Greece by Nerxes, liis alternate snecesses 
and defeats, the seizure and eontlagratiou of Athens and 
its citadel, the stratageiiiLS of Themistoeles, the meiuorabk* 
battles of Salumis, Pliita'a, and Mycale, ending in the utter 
defeat of the Persians. Athens received from tlu* Persian 
invasion a f^’cat impetus in its naval aflfairs. Tlicmistoclca, 
Avho Avas eminently imbned Avitli a naval ajiirit, caused (it.c. 
47fl) a new and more eoniinodions harbour to ho built at 
tJie Pira'iis, Avhieh in process of time aa'us JoiiuMl to tlie city 
by the eelehrated l^oiig Walls. TJiis prec.aution invested 
Athen.s AA’ith the command of the sea, and raised her 
conmiercial and military marine to an unexampled jntch of 
prosperity; a prosperity Avhich was maintained in full 
vigemr by the model ation of Aristides, so deservedly named 
tin; Just, and by the generous and martial spliit of Cimon, 
son of Miltiad(‘s (n.<\ 46(1). Before the Persian invasion, 
Athens had contributed less than many other cities, her 
inferiors in niugnitmlc and in political importance, to tho 
intellectual progress of Greece. She had jirodnced no 
artists to be eonqianal with those of Argos, CJorinth, Sieyon, 
Angina, Laconia, and of many cities hotli in the, eastern and 
wc.steni (adonics. She c*oiihl boast of no poets so celeljratcd 
as those of the Ionian ,and Aiolian scIjooIs. Her spirit 
hitherto had Ixsm decidedly martial ; hut her peaceful 
glories quickly followed, and outshone those of ln*r victories 
and political ascendency. After tho termination of tho 
Persian war, literature and tlie fine arts began to tend 
tow'ards Athens as their most favoured scat; for here, 
during the age of Poi’ieles, above all other pjirts of Greece, 
genius and talent had an ample field of exertion, and were 
fostered by public sympathy and applause. It was during 
this age that painting, arehiteetnre, and sculpture reached 
the highest degree of perfection ; and that Greek poetiy 
was ciivieheil with a new kind of crniqiosition, the drama, 
wdiich exhibited all tlie grace and vigour of the Atheiiian 
imagination, together with iJiefull conqiassand the highest 
refinement of the laiiginige peculiar to Attica. The drama 
was indci'd the branch of literature which peculiarly sig- 
nalized the age of Pericles ; and the intellectual character 
of the Atheniuns is vividly yiortrayed by the sublime and 
impassioned stroke's of Alseliylus, the profound religious- 
ness of Sojilioeles, the sophistical moralizings of Euripides, 
and the caustic raillery and satirical pow'cr of Aristophanes. 
And though tiini! has effaced all traces of the jieneil of 
Parrhasius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, posterity lias assigned 
them a yilaco in the temple of fame beside I'hidias and 
Praxitele.s, wliose works ;ne even at tbe present day 
remarkable for classical purity of design and perfee.tion of 
execution. But llu* advantages tliat fiowed to Athens 
from the administration of Pericles were not wilhout alloy. 
The splendour which he inlroclueed exliausted the public 
revenues; and to supply defieiencics, recourse was had to 
the infliction of rigomus imjiosts upon the allied states. 
Ilenec a s^iirit of disafi'ecMoii was engendered; and Sparta, 
which had long viewed llu* magnilieenee (»f her rival W'ith 
jealousy, seizc'd the opjiortunity of fanning the discoid into 
a flame. This issiu’tl in the Peloponnesian War, thcA’arious 
fortunes of Avhi<*h have been so graphically recorded by the 
pen of Tlnieydidcs. After tile lapse of twenty-seven years, 
tliiring Avliicli period llu* fortunes of the conflicting parties 
underwent various vieissiludes, victory at length declared 
for th,* Spartans, and the Athenians w'ere forced to submit 
to the domination of the Thirty Tyrants, u humiliating period 
in the hi.^ti .y of Athens. It was reserved, however, for tho 
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hkill <'f Tlirasybulus (u.c. 40.^) to restovt* to Athons its | 
foriiifi* constitution — a revolution whicli he uas able to 
etreet witluuit iiiucli severity or cflusion of hIo(j(l. Terhaj»s 
ill tlie whole history (>f the Atlieniiins there is no feiitnn* 
more reinarkahle tlian the i i;i:orouseIasti( ily of spirit which 
they displayed in recovering from disasters ; and never was 
the truth • if this remark so slrikiii^ly illustrated as at 
this period. One f^eneratioii had scarcely ]ias.sed away 
since shew’as ^jmanine lieiu-atli the Tin rl y 'I'yj ants and the 
Rei^ri of Terror - her native enerf^ies prostr.ale, her external 
res<»nrees s\\e|>l aw'ay — ainl now we find lier on a loft} 
eminence. S(‘veijty-tjve cities liail her :i,‘; Ilje Jif'.ad of their 
roiifed<*raey ; tin* yi'.^^ean Jsl«‘s an* nuniliered umonf; h(‘r 
forci;;!! seltlemenls ; Laeechemon re(“(»m»i7-es her dominion 
of the sea; she is eonfes.srdly, and without a riial, once 
more the tiisl ef the (Ireeian eomnmnitles. Nm is thisall; 
hitherto we have seen Jierproduciinc ami fostering leeislalors, 
warriors, statesmen, painh'rs, sculptors, poets, historians, 
and orators; we are imw to l)ehoId lH^^ in another aspect, I 
as the mother ot that ])hiloso]iliY, at once siilitleaml sublime, | 
wJiieli ev(‘n at the present hour e.veits a ]ioW'erful intluenee j 
over the Jimnan mind. I 

From this time a new era liepim; in the history of 
Athens. IMiilip, kiii" of Mjua'donia, hy ilint of dissimula- 
tion and hrihery, contriNed first to *‘mlin»il the ditlercnt 
Ktat«*s of (ln*eee, and then to tramph* on their indeiieiul- 
cnee. Tin* Alheniiins, roused hy the i-Iocpienee of Demos 
llienes, ma<le a ^i,l'orons deic’uce (n.r. hut tin* 

haltle of (dia’i’onea jiroveil .'ulverse to llielr hopes, and on 
this field sank tlie suyireiii.'icy of Athens, She made 
various ahortiie elVorts to throw oil’ tJie yoke* of Alex.-imler 
the (ireal. and the ditlereiit jijenerals who sueeecdt*<l him 
in the y!;ovevmm*id. In this state she continued, the 
Fj>ort of every tyrant who ehane<*d to draw a yirize in 
tJje hitl(‘ryof war, till Sulla proclaimed Atliens a tiibutary 
of Koine (n.(*. Mb’). Kut w'hile Atliens 11ms saw ev«*iy 
trac(! of her yiolitical existeiiee vanish, sIkj mse to an 
emyiire scarcely less flatlennyr, to which Koine itself was 
obliged to boAV. Her conquerors looked to her as the 
teacher ami arbiter of taste, yihilosophy, .and seienee; 
and all Komans jimhitious of literary attainments flocked 
to Athens in order to acquire them. This tribute of 
respect to Athenian taste ,and p*nius Avas ywiid hy various 
Koman emyiorors in siieees.sion. Fnder Hadrian (a.jx 1 1 1) 
she <*veii rey!;aiiied nmeh of her former inlenial syilendour; 
and liis ex.amyde was followe*! hy scA'cral of Jiis HUce<*.ssorH, 
thong'll on .a less ma^piifieeiit sejdn. Tlie description of 
Athens ])}' l*ausani:is helonirs to this period, lii the third 
century, ;iceor(linf!; to Zosiinns, Atliens 'was taken by Gothic 
invaders, avIio, lioAvev<*r, diil not long retain their acquisi- 
tion, having been exyiellcd hy the iii]iabitant.s under the 
command of Cleodenms. In the }eap 3I)« it w'as ag.ain 
taken hy Alnric, king of the Goths, wlio is .said to have 
laid in ruins its stately structures, and to liavc stripyied it 
<if its anch'iit splendour. After this dreadful visitation 
Athens sank into imsigniticance, and became us obscure as 
eho had once been illustrious. Wc are told, indeed, th.at tlio 
walls of Athens w'crc jnit in a state of defence by Justinian ; 
but from the time of this t*inperor a ch:isin of nearly seven 
centuries ensued in its histoiy, except tliat in the year 1130 
it furnished Roger, king of Sicily, with anumberof artilicer.s, 
who there ini roduced tlie culture of silk. Doomed appa- 
rently to become tin* prey of every spoiler, Athens emergi'S 
from oblivion in the tbirteentb century only to show us 
BaldAvin .and his crusaders besieged within its w'alls hy 
a general of Tlicod^irus I..ascaris, the Greek emperor. 
In 1427 it was taken by Sultan Murad, but some time 
afterwards wa.s rccovcn'd from tlie Turks by another laxly 
of crusaders under the Iklarqiiis of Montferrat. The next 
rulcr.s of Athens were the Acciaioli, an opulent family of 
Florence, in w’hose possession it remained till 1455. wdien 
it was taken by Omar, a general of Mohammed II., who 


.settled a colony in it, .ami incorporated it completely with 
the Turkish cinjiire. In 11187 it Avas cniitured by the 
Venetians under Morosini, after a short siege, during wliieh 
the Farthenon, then in an almost p<‘rfeet state, .and the 
other buildings of the Acropolis, sustained great dam.ige. 
After a sliort interval it again fell into the hands of the 
Tiu'ks, under whose jnriscliction it remained until the 
treaty of Adriamqile in 1820, following up the provisions 
and the stipulations of the treaty of London in 1827, 
est.ahlished the kingdom of Greece, of which Alh(*iis is the 
c.i]iit.'i1. 

A^THERINE (Allu*rinidaO is a family of fishes nearly 
Jillied to the Mria.KT; but Avh(*reas in the latter llii*re .are 
only tAVcnty-foiir vertebras in tin* spine, in the Atluaiiies 
they are very mimcrons. They .are .small fish of slender 
form, with scales of a moderate si /.e. 'lie* teeth are small, 
and ill m.any s]»ecii!s are wanting. The ey<*s .'ire lateral, 
file gill-opeiiiijgs Avide. Tliey are carnivorous, inhabiting 
temperate ;ind tropical seas. 

The genus At lierina abound inline ^lediterranean. and 
tAvo sjieeies, Athcxlna prvsbt/tn’ Atln rhia are 

found on the southern llritihli eo.asts. TJiey .ar»* som(*Avlmt 
like tlie smelt, iiud often go by that name, but may be 
distiiiguisbed by their small lirst .s])inous dors.'il tin. 
They are hardly over more than tl inches long, hut are 
eonspieiious from eoiigreg.ating in vast .shoals ;d'Uig tlie 
shore. They are a delicate fish, nnieh Csteem(*d tor food, 
lliese fish belong to the A<’ V\Tnni»Ti-.u\ f.ii. 

ATHEXIO'MA, a degeiienilion of tissue very liable to 
oeeiir in old age «s a iiutural result of senile decay, and 
earlier in the case of those wlm Jiave led di.ssipajed lives. 
Jt princij).ally aileets the inner eoats of the arteiies, which 
become roughened ami hnttb*. ami coAered hy ojiaiiue 
yelloAvish-Avljite patcdies, Avliieh shoAV, when examined under 
the mieroheo])e, grannies of fat .and er}stals of cliolestciine. 
It has the efleei of diminishing the (‘lasticity of the arterial 
tube, and gem*rally prcc«*<les aiu‘urism, 

ATHRRSTONE, a maiket-ioAvn in tin* county of 
WarAviek, vvitJi a station on the London and Noi'tli-west ern 
KailAA'ay, 7 miles S.K. of Taniworth, and ll>2 from London, 
is situated in a valley suiTouiuled hy finely wooded hills, 
on the Kom.an road called Walling Street. It contains 
sevcrnl wadl-huilt churelics and chapel.*^;, a iicav grammar- 
school, market-house, &c. Sotne manufactures of hats .are 
carried on. Here the Earl of Kichmond (Henry VH.) con- 
ferred with the di-saffected nobles of Kielinrd 111. on the 
eve of the battle of Koswortb Field, whieli lie.s about 5 
miles distant, in the county of Leie.estrr. One mile S. is 
Mancetter, the site of the Manduvssahim of the Komans, 
Avliere important remains of the ancient camj) may still he 
seen. Population, 4000. 

ATHRRTON, a town in the county of L:inca.shire, 
with a station on a branch line of the I^indoii and North- 
western Railway, 4 miles S.S.W. from Bolt on, and JOfi 
from Ixmdon. The popul.ation in 1881 was 12,002, an 
increase of 5000 from J871. They are cliietly eirqiloyed 
in collieries, cotton factories, and ironwork.s. 

ATHLONE iA(h-L unin„ “ the ford of the Liian "), a 
former parliamentary borough in Ireland, on the Shaunoii, 
partly in the county of Wcstmejith an<l jiartly in that of 
Roscommon, 7t3 miles W, from Dublin by tin- Midland 
Great Western Railway. Atlilonc is tlie ordnance depot 
for the vA’cst of Ireland, and is strongly fortified on the 
Kosronnnon side, has barracks for 1500 men, and contains 
15,000 stand of arms. The old bridge having been too 
n.arro\v to allow carriages to pass each other, a new ono 
was constructed in 1844. The navigation of the Shannon 
is interniptcd at Athlone by rapids, but a canal a mile 
long romove.s tliQ difficulty, and the Shniiiion is thus ren- 
dered navigable 71 miles higher up. The, town is incon- 
veiiieutly and irregularly built, but the houses arc of stone, 
and strong. It coutaius two churches, four Roman Catbulio 
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chapels, a chapel belongin;; to the Franciscan Friary, 
and another belonpiifc to the Aiigustiniaii Fnary, a Pres- 
byterian meeting-house, two Methodist inecting-lumses, 
a sessions court-house, and a bridewell. The castle, 
erectiMl in the rj'igii of King John, and extended and 
si reugtheiujd in tliat of Klizabeth, forms a part of the 
military defences, which command the approaches to the 
tf»wn IT) all directions. The town contains breweries, dis- 
tilleries, saw mills, and a woollen factory, and a brisk trade 
is carried on with Limei-ick by steamers, and with Dublin 
]>y llie Grand and K<»yal Canals. The population hi 1881 
was ()'.)() 1. The borough returned a Inember to l*arlianieut 
until 1885, when it was merged in the county. 

ATH'OL, a district in the northern part of Perthshire, 
formerly one of the hereditary jurisdictions into which 
many ]»arts of Scotland were divided. It is bounded on | 
the N. Iiy lladeiioeli in Iiiv<*riiehs-sliirc ; on the N.W. and 
W. hy Lncliaher, also in that eouuty ; on the S. by 
TJreadal])ane and Strathmore in Perthsliire ; on the F. hy 
Forfarsliiri*; and on the N.K, hy Mar in Aberdeenshire, 
'[’lie distriet is veiy momitainous, and contains a part, of 
the giral Grampian chain; some of the mountains arc of 
con.sidcr.ible height — Cairn Gowr, feet, and Scarsoeh, 

hctwc<‘Ti Athol and Ihxdenoch, 'I’he numntains are 

iritei'M'eted hy narrow glens, watered hy rapid rivulets. 
These, by their junction, hirni the ri\crs Edeiidon, Rruar, 
and Tilt, which fall in the order in which their names occur 
into llu- river Garry. 'I'liis heeoines a tributary of the 
Tnmmel. wliich Hows along the south part of the district 
into tlie Tay. Ath(»l was one»! the best hunting district 
in Scotland, and its forest still contains several thousand 
deer. Tlic district give.s the title of duke to the aucieut 
house of i^Inrray. 

A'THOS, a mountain at. the extremity of the long 
peninsula which projects from Chah'idiee, and separates 
the Gulfs of (kaitessa and Monte Santo, on the coast of 
Macedonia. 'J’he name Athos was given to the whole 
mountainous peninsula, which is joined to the mainland hy 
the low isthmus near the site of Aciinthus (llciod. vii. 
22). The Franks now call it, Monte Santo, and the Greeks 
call it Afjio»~uros^ both implying “holy mountain.” This 
apjiellation it has obtained L’om the numerous mouast<‘rics, 
convents, eliy.pels. and other sacreil spots seatteied round 
its sides. I’he number of monks in these estahlishinents 
is sup])o.scd to exceed 8000, exclusive of lay brethren, 
artilieers, and labourers. Agia Laura contains upwiU’ds 
of GOO. 

Aeenidiiig to tln ir oath, the monks devote themselves 
to meditation, eelifiaey, retirement, and poverty. Though 
individually poor the fraternities are by no means so ; but 
it is their interest to e.onceal their rii’hes, in onler to avert 
the grasping avarice of the Porte. Their wealtli is chiefly 
ilerived from the oblations of jiilgriins, and from the trade 
wliieh is carried on with Salonica and Smyrna. This 
trade consists ahm>st exclusively of fruits. Tlie gardens 
of the num.'isterii's produce both fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds, and are kept in the highest order, as well as the 
farms, called metochi^ attached to the several monasteries. 
Although tin* monks arc ignoi*ant tlie niunastcr)(*.s contain 
libraries, among wliich there arc said to he valuable manu- 
scripts. 

The Ivu.ssians, Bulgarians, and »Scrvians liave each their 
respective monasteries ; and caravans of from 2t)0 to oOt) 
pilj^'ims arrive periodically from lhci.se countries. The 
treaty of Berlin, of 1878, contained a danse which secured 
several valued privileges to the monks of Blount Athos. 

On the sides of the mountains are vast forest.'* of pines, 
oaks, and chcstnut.s. The appearance of the mountain is 
very magnificent, standing in lonely majesty at the termina- 
tion of ridgc'S of considerable elevation, and rising abruptly 
from the sea to a height of G349 feet, 'riio* shores at its 
base arc so steep that there is no aneliurage for vessels : 


within a quarter of a mile of the coast there arc from 80 
to 100 fathoms xvater. The dangers of tho shores of Athos 
were experienced by the Persian licet under Mardonius, 
n.t’. 492 (Herod, vi. 44), Avhieh was completely destroyed 
by a storm on this coast; wherefore Nrrxes, in hi.s inva.sioii 
ten years later, cut a canal through the isthmus. 

The peak of Athos is in 40^^ 9J' N. lat., 24^" 20' F. Ion. 
The canal of Xerxes can still he traced across 4 he isthmus 
from tlic Gulf of Monte Santo to tlie Bay of Frso in the 
Gulf of Contessa, with the exeeplioii of about 200 y.avdsiii 
the middle, where tho gronml has no nppeai*ancc of having 
been touched. But as the whole (aiiial was cxe.avated hy 
Xerxes, ii.c*. 481 (Herod, vii. 37, 122, and Tliucyd. iv. 
109), it is probable that tlie eenlral jiart was afterwards 
filled up to .allow a more rcaily pas.sage into and out of 
the jicninsnla. The distance across is 2500 yards, which 
agrees vi-ry well with the breadth of 12 stadia assigtn'd by 
Jlorodotus. 'I'Jie width of the canal appears to have been 
about 18 or 20 fe«*t; the level of the earth nowhere exceeds 
15 feet abo\e the sc.a; the soil is a light clay. 

About IJ mile to the westward of tlie north end of the 
canal is tlu' village of Frso, which gives name to th(‘ hay, 
situated on an eiiiiiieiiee. overhanging the beach ; this is 
iTowiied hy a remarkable mound forming a small natural 
citadel. On the side facing the sea there is part of an 



am lent Hellenic wall, about 150 yjirds in lengtli, and from 
20 to 25 feet ill height, which is probably the site of 
Acanthus. The great mound may he that mentioned in 
Herodotus (vii. 117), wlio says tJiat the iN'rsian Artachaies. 
the Huperintcmlent of the canal, died while XfTxes was at 
Aeanthu.'i, and the whole army raiseil a mound f«)r him.” 
llenMlotns .also s.ays (vii. 125) that the army of Xr'ixes, on 
its march from Acantims to Thcj-inc, was annoyed hy lions, 
which s»-i/.eil the camels carrying ])rovisi()iis. The lion 
killing a hull ajipears on the reverse of the coin of Acanthus. 

ATHY', a town in the eounty of Kildare in Ireland, 
about 33 miles S.W. of Duhlin. It is on both hanks of 
the river Barrow', which is navigable for barges from Athy 
dow'uwanls to Boss and Waterford. It also communicates 
with Dublin by a brancli from the Gi*and Canal and by the 
Great Southern and Western Bailway. The courf.-house 
is a small laiildiug. There are a church, a Boman Catholic 
eha])el, a Methodi.st chapel, and schools. 'I’Im' chief trade 
is in corn. The population in 3 «8 1 was 4181 —a decrease 
of 329 from 1871. 

ATHY'BIUM is a genus (»f Fi.iiNS allied to Asfle- 
N 1 1 ' M. Both agree in h.iviiig elongated sori springing from 
the sides of the veins, ami the coverings for the sori being 
sc,ale like ; hut in Athyrium tliese coverings (iiidusia) are 
curved. Athifritnu FH/r-finninn is the graceful lady- 
fern, im^ntioned hy Sir Walter Scott in “ Waverley ” — 

*• Where the. copsew()od is the greenest, 

AVhen' the fount 'lin glisteiiK sheeiiest, 

Wliere tlie morning dew lies longest, 

Tliore the lady-fern grows strongest” 

i This, one of tin* loveliest of our native ferns, is found 
I widely di''trihiited ovi'r the British Isles. 

I ATLAN'TA, a town in Georgia, South America, on the 
junction of the Tennessee and Virginia railways. During 
tlu American ci\il war the town heeamc an extensive 
giivernmeiit depot and manufacturing centre for the Con- 
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foderaU'R. After a lonp stru^f^le it was taken ])y tlie Federal 
gcMieral Sherman in 18(14, but subsequently evaeuated. 

ATLAN'TA is a iniilluscous nniniul belonging to 
1Ii;tku<)I*oi>a, an order of (rAsTKunrc)i>A. It lias a 
small, glassy, transpareiit shell. 'J’lie head is large uiid 
mU7.zle-s1iaj>(‘d, and the tentiielcs are eciiical, with eon- 
spiouous eyes Ixdiind thorn. 7'hi! Atlanta swims at the 
surface ofc^hc sea by means of its liii-like tail, to wliieh 
the operculum is altaehed. 'I'here are eiglitcen spiccics 
found on the shores of IJio Canary Islands and in the 
warmer parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

ATItAN'TES is a term ajqdied to figures or half fignres 
of men used in tliu place of eohiinns or jiilastcrs, to sustain 
an entahlat ure ; th(*y are called also Telauioiies, both w'ords 
coining from rTJ^vat^ tti hear. Tn the temple of Zeus Olympias 
at Agrigen turn, restored hy Mr. 0<»ekerell, and described in 
Stuart’s “ A then.s ’’ (vol. 4 ), Allaiiles are represent<‘d standing 
upon a plinth ]ilaccd on the entablature above the ]>ilaster.s 
of thu ceJJa of the temple, uud supporting with their heads 



and arms the entahhituTc on which the beams of Ibe roof 
were to have been ]dacL'd. 'J'he Allantes of tins temple 
wen! 25 feet high, built in courses of stone, corresponding 
with the Avails of the cella, uinl ])artly attached to it. The 
annexed woodcut shows the front elevation of the figures. 
Similar female ligiiri's .are called Caiiyatides. 

ATLAN TIC OCEAN is the name given to that part 
of the ocean which separates the old worM from N. and S. 
America, washing the eastern eh ores (d the Americas and 
the wcsleni slif»rcs of Lnrope and Africa. Its name is 
derived from the Greek inytludogy ; not from the mythical 
island A’rJwVNTis, hut from tin* position of tin* Titan 
Atlas, who bore the weight of lieavcn on Ids shoulders, 
slaiiding upon its African slion-s. 'Phe true Greek name 
was Ocmmis ; Atlantic uas only ;i title given to it on the 
above account. The two continents which form its shores 
n|>prouch nearest eaeh other helweon C‘J ' and 71^ N. hit., 
where the coasts of Greenland are only 8(J() geographical 
miles frnin those of Norway. Its greatest hreadtli is 
under ,*{0^' N. lot., where the peninsula of Florida .and the 
western cr»ast. of Morocco in Africa are seqiarated by ujiwards 
of 3600 geographical miles. 

A remarkable and important f<-atnro of the North 
Atlantic is its coiineetimi Avith mediterranean or interior 
seas of great c\tent. .Siicli are the Ihiltie, the Mediter- 
ranean, iludsoiPs Ihiy, the. Gulf of Alexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea. TJiesc seas doubtless fonn part of the 
\tlantie Ocean ; hut they eaimol he eoiisidereil ns b.*iys or 
gulfs, the connect itiii hetueen them and the Atlantic being 
elFeeled by iiarroAV straits, end not by nn (ppen sea; and, 
besides, they extend so far into the continents that one of 
them, the Mediterranean Sea, atVords by itself a na\dgation 
of 3000 geogra]iIiieal mil(‘s. Tliis peculiarity in its fonn 
brings the Atlantic. Ocean and its ajipendages into imme- 
diate contact with a much greater extent of countiy than 


the other seas that wa.sli both continents. We accordingly 
find that the continental shores of the Atlantii*. exceed in 
extent those of the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Sea, the 
tAA'o other gi’cat divisions of the ocean, taken together, 
though the latter cover ut least three times the surface of 
the fonner. The Atlantic and its seas together wash nearly 
«5(),000 miles of coast. 

No lirst-class river, except perhaps the Congo, flows into 
the Atlantic from Europe or Africa, the Kliiiie, the Danube, 
the Diieipcr, and the Nile being of tlie second class. IJiit, 
on the American side, the Athiiitie riA'crs are on the grandest 
NCJile, including the* Amazon, the Plata, the Orinoco, 
j the Missis.sippi, and the St. Lawrence. It is cah’ulntcd 
that the ai'cas of country drained hy ri\ers Avhich flow into 
the Atlantic and its seas are (1,000,01)0 square miles in 
America, 0, 000, 000 in Africa, 3,000,000 in Europe, and 
j 500,000 in Asia. 

If Ave except the chain of i.sl.'uids which siqiarates the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic, 
and Avhicb are therefore to be considered as forming pait 
of its shores, the AtLiiitic can hardly be said to contain 
any large group of islands between 50" N. hit. mid 5()'^ S. 
lat. The Azores, Canaries, and C.apo de Vcr<b‘ Lhmds, as 
well as llio.se of Guinea and the Bermudas, mi* small, and 
prc.sciit fcAv difticultics to navigators. 

With respect to the wiikIs^ the whole surface of the 
Atlantic. Ocean may be divided into three regions, in one 
of wbicli the Avimls maintain a constant course from east, 
to west, and have obtained the name of trade irindn. 'Pbi.s 
region extends to about 30'* of lat. on both sides of llin 
equator. 'I'ln* other two regions, to the noith and south of 
the thirtieth parallel in botii hemispheres, are subject to a 
continual change, and are Iheri'foro called the regions of 
A’.'iriahle Avinds, 

The trade-winds extend on the Americnn eoasl to an 
AA'erage latitude of about 30'’, Avbile on the African coast, 
the UAcrago is about 28'". Tlieir direction c.banges A\it)i 
their j)rogri*.ss from cast to west. Near the old eonliiienl, 
and north of the equator, the direction is from north- cast, 
or iie.arly so, hut further ofl* it declines more to iJie east, so 
that ill the middle of the ocean it is east a quarter north, 
and on the coasts of America it blows from due east. Tin* 
trade-Avin ls are. rather a breeze than a Avind, .and their 
blowing is unifonn, constant, and not interrupted by sqn.'ills. 
The wayes raised by them are low, and th(‘ir swell isgeiille. 
They do not h(*giii to blow on the coast of the contiiieiii.s, 
but only at a considerable distance from Ibein. 'Pirns 
between Africa and the Canaries and Cape de \'erde 
Islands there is a we.st wind, s»wmg to the Irt’at of the 
eontin(!nt near the Sahara Desert ; Avhile in the region of 
calms the winds near the shore have the periodical ehiiracter 
of the moiiRoon.s. (In the Amerieaii side the trade-winds 
north of the equator do not undergo any change along the 
coast; hnt along the. coast of Ilrazil they ]»aj lake of the 
^character of mon.'^oons. 

These .are the winds Avhieh blow on both sides of tlie 
equator to 30" hit. To the nortli and south of this region 
the Avinds ai’c variable ; but westerly Avinds prevail in both 
lieinispberes. llesides being variable in direction, tliiiy 
vary extremely in the degree of force AA'ith AA'hieli they blow. 

Tavo large stream-currents traverse the Atlantic Oee.'in — 
the Equatorial Current^ running from the eo.'ist of Africa 
to that of tSoulh America; and the Gulf Strtavi^ Howing 
from Nortli America to the shores of Europe. 

The Equatorial Cun*eut is formed in the Ikiy of llcnin. 
Hence it proceeds to tJic Avest on both sides of tlie equator, 
as f.ar as 22" W. Ion., where it sends off a branch to the 
north-west. Soon aflerwiu'ds it declines somewhat to the 
south, and runs in this direction tow'ards the tAVo capes of 
St. Augustin and St. Roque, on the Brazilian const. At 
the distance of about 300 sea miles from these capes it 
divides into two cun-ents ; tlie northern, nmning along the 
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shores of Clniaiui, uud liftico derivinj; llie njimo of Guiana 
durrent, ontors the Caribl)(‘an Sea by the straits which 
separate tlie Leeward Islands, lyin^; to tlie south of Mar- 
tinique, from each nlher and from tho continent of South 
Araerica; and in some nn*asme in this sea it may bo 
supposed to tenninato its course. The Brazil Current, or 
tlitj oilier hraucli of the equatorial current, nins to tho 
soiith-w'cst aloni; tho shores of Brazil to tlie nioiitli of the 
lliver l^late, and may even he traced to the Straits of 
Ma^alhaen. Tlie liroadtli of the cnn’eiit is different in 
different, jiiirts, varyiiif' from 1 GO to 450 mill's. The velocity 
also varies, both as to places and seasons; it is f^realer 
ill summer than in winter, and sometimes reaches KO miles 
ii day. The teinperahire of the water is less than that of 
the ocean j^eiicrally, varying from 73” to 7G” Fahr. 

Tlie m<>st remaikable and at the same time the best 
known of the Atlantic currents is the Gulf Stream, which 
traver.ses llio sea lietween 3G" and 44” N. lat. Itsorij^in is 
in the Gulf of Mexico, where the warm water which enters it 
from the Caribbean Sea, between Cape Catoche and Cape 
St. Antonio, i.s raised to a liigli temperature, the thcr- 
inonieler indieatin^ HG”, while under the same parallel 
(^25 ’ N. lat.) the occMii only shows 78”. Two currents, 
wliielipntin motion iierliaps three-fourths of the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, unite about GO nautical miles to the 
Avestward of Ilavaiina, between the hank of Isaliell.i on the 
side of (kiha and the Tortupas on that of Florida Beefs ; 
jiiul this union reives rise to the Gulf Stream. The stream 
passes aloi)^ tlie shoves of Culia; throuf^h tho Straits of 
bdorida; aloiiji; the shores of Georgia and t<aroliiia; bends 
round gradually to the north-east, almost touehing the 
hank of NeAvfoniidlaiid ; and, after assuming an easteni 
and a south-eastern direction, juisses near the Azores. 
The eiirreiil itself docs not much exceed 100 miles in 
breadth; hut the waimth of the water in some places 
■extends 300 miles. At the eommeuceinont its A’eloeity is 
Aery small; hut in some iilaces it reaches the amount of 
3 20 miles ]ier day, or 5 miles per Jiour. I'lii* lenqierature 
throughout its whole course is from 8” to 12” Falir. above 
that of the ocean in corresponding latitudes. 

'J’lie w’hole course of tlie Gulf iSt ream amounts toupAvards 
of 3000 nautical miles, and the Avatcr traAvrses this dis- 
tance in about eleven Avecks, The stream forms a vast 
expanse, of Airarm Avater in the eeiitri' of the North Athintie; 
iiTid it is ascertained that the region of the Gulf Stream, 
■more than any other part of the ocean, is subject to A'cry 
violent storms. tLwas long generally su])poKed that the 
mild climate by AAhieli the countries along the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean are so favourably distinguished from those 
further inland was mainly due to the vicinity of this Avann 
^■iirrcnt. Dr. Carjicnter, however, maintains that European 
climatic conditions arc much less dependent on the Gulf 
Stream than was formerly supposed ; but are chiefly affected 
by the flow of equatorial Avater towards the jiolc, which, in 
Ills Opinion, is ever taking place, and which Avill be mo^p 
jiartiirularly described iu tlie article OciCAX. 

Besides the Gulf Stream two other cum*nts in the North 
Atlantic deserve notice — the Arctic Current and the North 
African or Guinea Current. The Arctic Gum'iit, Avhicli 
■originates in the extensive masses of ice Avliich sumnmd 
the North Foie, runs doAvn along the eastern shores of 
Greenland, wheneo it carries numerous ire-fields to the 
south-Avestwavd. These masses along the coast of Green- 
land arc found extending from 250 to 300 miles from the 
shore into tlie open sea, and mark, as it Avere, the breadth 
of the current, Avhich fills Avifh them the strait that 
divides Iceland from Greenland, and earries them to Cape 
FarcAVcll, tlie most southern extremity of Green laud. The 
cuireut then passes along the 3..abrador coast, and joins the 
Gulf Stream near Newfoundland. Its velocity is from 8 to 
IG miles u day, and its temperature is 12® or 16° Fabr. 
below tliat of the ocean generally. 


Tho North African or Guinea Current has its origin in 
the sea between the soiitlieni coast of Ireland and Capo 
rinisterre in Spain ; and from thence to the coast of Africa 
the water lias a direction of inovciiient varying from S. to 
S.E. and sometimes almost due E. At the Cape Verde 
Islands it turns sloAvly round toAvards the S., and after- 
wards tow'nrds the S.E. and E.S.K., influenced by the form 
of the coast of Africa. Bi'iw’ceii Cape Veriio and Cape 
Mesiirado the distance of the current from the shore is 
.about 200 nautical miles, and this space is oeeupied by 
periodical currents. HaAung jmssed Cape Mesiirado the 
current sets due E., and becomes liiially dissipated in the 
Gulf of Guinea. One branch of the Guinea Current, whieli 
separates from it near its origin, sweeps completely round 
the portion of sea helwcen Spain, France, and England, 
and often renders the Bay of Biscay A^ery dangerous. 

TJie temperature of the Atlantic is much influenced by 
the masses of ice which float from tho I’olar regions 
toAvards the equator. These masses, split up by thi! short 
summer lieat, travel in smaller portions (in the northern 
hemisphere) as far south as Newfoundland ; and when tlie 
next Avinter's cold freezes them together they form a sort 
of icy ridge or reef, extending in a A\’a\ing hut almost 
iiiihrokeu line from Newfoundland, past Greenland and 
Iceland, to Spitzhevgen and Nova Zenihla. There are very 
few pervious jias-sages through this iey reef until the month 
of .luiic ; but when the passage is made, open sea is met Avilli 
beyond; and the w’hale fisliers and seal fishers call the 
season an “open ” or a “ close” one, aeconliiig to the ease 
with Avhieh tliey can break across this barrier. The ice 
met witli in tlie sea betvweu Greenland and Spitzhergen 
eonsists commonly of iee-fields or pieces of a single sheet,, 
with its surfaci* raised in general 4 or (> feet above the level 
of the sea, and its base depressed to the depth of from 10 
to 20 feet beneath. But the defieieiiey in elevation is suf- 
ficiently eoinpeiisated by the amazing extent in surface, 
some <d these iee-fields being many leagues iu length, and 
coA’cring an area of several hundred square miles. lee- 
islaiuls or iee-hergs are also found, but tliey are neither so 
numerous nor so bulky as those of Baffin's Bay, where they 
attain an immense size. In the southern heiiiisjilierc tho 
ice does not aiKauice to sneh Ioav Inlituclcs in any part of 
the sea. 

The bed of the Atlanlie is much bettor knoAvii than that 
of any other part of the miiAcrsal ocean. The sjiaee he- 
tAvoen Europe mid North America lias been most carefully 
examined by expeditions of the eommereial nations, in order 
to establish telegrajihic eonimmiication from shore to shore; 
and a very largo number of soundings were taken, during 
the cruise of the Chtilh'Uffcr^ in both the North and Soutli 
Atlantic. The general eoiitiguration of tlie bottom of the 
Atlantie, may be thus deseribed:— An elevated table-land, 
averaging 11)00 fathoms from the surface of the Avater, 
extends the whole length of the ocean from north to south, 
half-way hetAveeii llie European mid Afrif.in I'oasts on one 
side, and the American on the other. On the nortl; it 
joins a IransATrse plain, stretching from Ireland to New- 
foundland, on whieli the first Atlantic eaide was laid. 
Towards the south-east it ajiproaclies the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the Avest nearly touelies the, north-west coast 
of South Amerie^a, a shoit way north of tlie equator. Thus 
three deejier basins me left, one long and iiarroAv, starting 
from the Avest coast of J-lurope along the whole Avest side of 
Africa. There is another near the Aineric.'in coast, from 
nhont 35” to 12" N. lat., which is the deepest ; and a third 
to the south west, extending from near the equator to 
about 30” S. lat., and p.’obably open to the great Antarclie. 
Ocean. Tlie Avbole Atlantic iii.ay be looked on as a huge 
gulf of the hitter on one side of tlie globe, as the I’aeitic is 
on the cither. The greatest dejitli is not more than 3873 
fathoms, and the greatest depth of the Pacific is about 
4575 fathoms* The greatest depression of the Atlantic 
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basin is thus only some 8000 fent. more than the height of 
th(! higlicsl inoiiiitaiii in Kurope. 

Till* 1 ) 0(1 of th(* Atlantic, from the depth of -KM) to 2000 
falhoniH, is covered by Avhat is known us “ Clolugorina 
oo/.e,” Mhile at greater d<‘pth tJiis is siu*ceed('d bv a lino 
red clay, l(*ss ealcaivons in its nature than tlie o«>/e, and 
the whole is strewn with fragments of ]mmice and other 
volcanic pri^'liiets, which, how(wcr, are beliovcsl to Ik* the 
result of subaerial \oleanic action, ami to have be«*n carried 
out in the course of time. 'I’lie “ Glohigevina ooze ” is :i 
very interesting subslams'. Its amazing extent alone, with 1 
tlic fact of its being alnuist entirely of organic origin, is 
sufljeient to make it import ant, and it tlirows a eoiisider- 
uble amount (d light on tin* formalhm of W(dl-kmavn 
geol(»gieal de]jo^lls of more ancient date. It is, in fact,tli4; 
chalk formation in the course of growth. In consists, on 
the surface*, of a eieainy ]ay('r coniposc'd of little more than 
the shells of mliiule creatures of the class Foraminiferic 
(Glohiferina, J'nh innlina, Orlndina, »Sc.), with a small 
mixture of imjniiedly nnderst<Kid things called tk»ccoliths 
and Uliabdolitlis, ami the tests ami spines of Radialaria, the 
spicuhe of sponges, and a few sliells (»f rtero])ods ; while 
living among tin* ooz(‘, at least at n.o(hn*ate depth, are* 
many of the Fovmniniferai themselves, spongers, corals, 
star-lislu's, ami highi'r invertehrates, and a f(*w lisht's. 
lleneath this is a stiatum of shells mon^ or less broken, 
ecmenlod hy a calcareous paste; and further down, a nearly ' 
unifoim caleaveons paste eoloured gray by d<H*omp«»suig , 
aninifd matter. It is mav believed that all this is formed 
by the (hshriit of iii\riiids of those minute animals most of 
wliieb live near tbe surface, wliik! tlieir dead bodies and 
shells fall to tla; ladtoiii, and have been accumulating for 
countless ages. 

A peetdiar feature of theAlhmtie is tlio Mtntv Surffna^o^ 
or “ Weedy StM," so called by tbe early Spauisli ami Portu- 
gu(‘se iiiariiK'rs. Tins is a vast tract of nearly stagnant 
water, extending fr(»m the iiieridiun of .-10'^’ W. to tlie 
Bahamas, la'tweeii tin* parallels of 111” and 3b'' N., (h'ustdy 
covered in many ]»arts 'with closely matted s(‘a-weed, Funts 
7i(Han.% one of the most wudely distribul(‘d of the .social 
sea plants, tlie habitation of a countless number of marine j 
aiiiin.'il.s. A wcll-detincd ]>ortioit is known as tin* “ Fueus \ 
Bank of Corvo and Flori's,” from two of the \vest(Tnmost 
i.slands of the Azon-s, tlu^ nearest land. I'he veg<*tation 
has only been found floating, hut from the immense 
quantities of it, often suHieieiit to impede the jwogress of 
vessels, it is snyiposed not to he drifted from the coast, hut 
to gi’OAV locally on rocks ami hanks at th(} bottom of com- 
paratively shallow parts of the ocean, from which it is 
readily detached after fructilication. Tlie appeuranee of 
tliesc “ sea-weed uu'aduus”— p7Y/(/e77Grc: de as they 

arc called by Oviedo “-powerfully impressed the mind .and i 
excited the imagination of Oolumhus and his e-omrades. | 

It is a known fact that the water of the Atlantic Ocean, 
in diflcrcnt juirts, contain.^ different quantities of .salt, and 
that the specific gravity is less near the poles than near 
the ecjuator. There is a considerable difl'erenre between 
the specific gnnity of tbe water of the Tl.altie and Mediter- 
ranean seas and the ocean. Tliat of the Baltic contains 
only one-sixth of tbe salt which is found dis.solved in the 
oe.(*an, its S])ecifie. gr.ivit \ being on an average not more than 
1*0040. The Mcditeiran(*an Sea contains somewhat more 
salt than the ocean. To tin* east of the Straits of Gibraltar 
the specific gravity (if the S(*a-w'ater is 1*0338; whilst 
between Cape vSt. Vincent and Cape Cantin it was found 
to be only 1*0204. 

(See “Tbe Voyage of the Challenger: the Atlantic.” 
By Sir C. Wvville Tbomp.soii, London, 1870.) 

ATLAN TIC TEL BGRAPHS are the iiame.s given 
to the submarine tek^graph cables which unite Great Britain 
and America. The possibility of comujcting the two coun- 
tries by mcaiiB of a submarine cable was suggested by 


Prof(‘.ssor Morse ns early as 1843, but the matter remained 
in abe}ancc for scu’eral years. At length, in 18,“>3, the 
I'nitcd States siirvt'ving vessel Dolphin ascertained the 
cxi.stenee of a level plateau, c(m*r(Kl with soft ooze, admir- 
ably .suited as a re,*>ling“place for a cable, almost from tbe 
const of Ireland to that of Nc'wfoundlaml. Immediately 
aftenvards a comj>any was formed to lay a Iclcgraydi cable 
from Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, and thence across tbe 
Atlantic. The chief scientific authorities of Aim'viea t(*ok 
gre,at interest in the project, which w'as ])rom]»tly and 
liberally as.sistcd by Jlie Newfonmll.and gcaenimciit. In 
is.*)!! Mr. Cyrus Field came to England, and in coiqmirtioii 
Avitli Mr. J. W. Brett and Dr. Whitebonsi*, the el(‘etriciau.s, 
.and Sir Charles Hriglit, the engineer, organi/i'il the Atlantic! 
Telegi‘aph Company, w’ith i»50 shares of £1000 each. Tim 
cable, 2500 miles in length, was completed in iS57, .and 
half of it placu'd on board tbe Agamemnon^ lent by tlio 
English government, and tlu! oilier bidf on board the 
A'/m/nn/, lent by the Americans. The laltei ve.ss»'l com- 
meiiced paying out from Valentia, on the we.st coast of 
Ireland ; but when about 280 miles from the eojist the cable 
.snapped in 2000 fathoms of W'.ater, and .as the apjdi.'ince.s 
(HI board were nf»i sufficient to recover it b(»lli ve.'ssi-ls liad 
to n'tiirn, and no further atli'injit was mad»' I list year. 
Additional capital was raised, nearly 1000 miles more cable 
niaiiufaetured, and another attempt made in I'liis 

time the v(*ssels })rocee(led to tlie middle of the Atlantic, 
wliere a splice. \cas effeeted, and one pro('(*('(led towards 
America and the other to England. The cable broke when 
about 150 miles bad been paid out, and tin* Aguiiicmutm 
returned to Kjigland foviaipnaed apjilianees and further 
instructions. The, sc having been obtained ,slie .again ])ro- 
ceeded to the nnd-oeeaii, and »‘fieeted anotlier s]»liee, and tin* 
pacing out was then eomploted wdthont tlie J(*ast mi.sliap 
oil either ves.sel. (kmgratulatory messages w'(‘re first ex- 
changed hetwa-eii the (Biecn of England and Jh-esideiit of tin! 
Xhiiled States, and in the following three w'eeks about 400 
piihln! and piivate mc.s.siige.s WY‘re dc.spatched. EiiforLii- 
nately. liowevcr, the signals then litT.'ime unintelligible, and 
the cable has never spoken since. It is supposed it must 
liave be(*n injured by its long detention in tanks during 
tin* previous winti*r. As may be naturally Nn])]>osed, mat- 
ters now looked very gloomy for the undertaking — nearly 
X400,000 having been completely lost. Public eonfidenei^ 
was, however, aftcTW*ards revived hy tin* results of a scientific 
commission of inquiry, appointed by the British governun‘nt, 
aud the ex.nnplcs of the successful laying of oilier cahles 
ill the Mediterranean, the Bed Sea, and the I’ersiaii Gulf. 
In the midst of the American w.ir Mr tSms Field, witli 
the help of a few* friends, raised £70,000 for a second 
attempt in the city of New York— one gentleman, Mr Loring 
Andrews, eontribuling no loss a sum lliun 100,000 dollars. 
On Ids next visit to England Mr, Cyrus Field wn.s'introdueed 
! to Mr. Thomas Brassey, who was so iinjjre.s.sed by ln.s argn- 
! iiienis that he declared it was an enterprise w liieli ought 
to be carried out, and offered to furnisli a tentli ]>art of the 
required eajiital. This w'as a pledge of £00,000, the sum 
required being £000,000. Mr. John Pender, of Manchester, 
next undertook to supply a similar amount. Tin* action, of 
Ihe.'e two gentlemen was a turning jioint'in the history of 
the enter])rise, for it led to a union of the firm of Glass, Elliot , 
& Co. with the Gutta Pcrclia Company, and the formation 
of a new association, know'll as the. Telegiapli (kuistniction 
and Mainteiiane,(‘ Gompimy, With all their efforts in Eng- 
land and America, the {iromotcrs of the undertaking had 
before raised only £285,000. Tbe new company now* came 
forw'.ard, and offured to take the whole remaining £316,000, 
and to make its own })rofits contingent on siu'cess, Mr. 
(now Sir K. A.) Glass was appointed managing director, 
and infused cnerg}' and vigour into all its di-partments. 
Aindlier (»ompaiiy w'as established, under Sir Dani(*l Gooch, 
AI.P., to pureliasc the Great Eastern^ as a suitable vessel 
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for laying the cablo, and Captain (now Sir J.) Anderson 
was intrusted with her i-oiniimml. Tlius organizi‘d, the 
work of making a new Atlantic cable was begun under the 
superintendeii(<* of Mr. Cliatterton and Mr. Willoughby 
Smith ; and tht! whole was completed in about eight months. 
I'he cabl(! was much thicker and more costly than the for- 
mer oiK% and was tested in eveiy possible way during the 
manufacture, and as it was got remly it was taken on board 
the (Hreat which started on her voyage ou lAth 

.Inly, iKd.*), At first everything went sinootlily, but w'heii 
the promoters had succeeded in pajiiing out 1200 inih*s of 
«*ahlc, and had only 600 miles further to accomjdisli, it was 
broken, ami sank to tlui bottom. They then returned to 
Knglaiid defeated, yet full of resoluticai to begin anew. A 
fifth e(nn])aiiy was now' established (the Anglo-American 
'relegra]ih Comj)any) to take over tlie whohi mainigeinciit of 
tier eiilcrprise, and secure unity and hamiony of <»jK*ratioii. 
It W'Ms started by ten geiitleinen in London, who subscribed 
X10,0(M) each. The Telegraydi Construction and Mainte- 
iiam e Company, undaunted by their failure, augmented its 
capital with a huhseri])tioii of X100,000. Soon afterwards 
the books weie, opi ned to the public, and ill fourteen days 
the eoiiipany raised the whoh; Xti0(),000. Then the W'ork 
began again, ami went on with speed. It was only on the 
1st of Alareh, lt<6(i, that tlie new' company w’as formed; it 
was legistered the next day; and such was the vigour and 
(l(‘S]iatih displayed, that in four months from that date 
tlie cable had been manufactured and shipped on hoard the 
ftirat iuiAtiVH. A difierence in the manufacture of the 
new cable made it. lighter, and at the same time increased 
its strength. The whole Iciigtli of liable, from Valeuliu 
in li eland to Heart’s (^intent in Newfoundland, was this 
time jiaid out w ithout a misliap of the least importance, 
ami after cinnmuniealioii between the two countries had 
been thoroughly established, the (/r'ecU JCaateru jiroceedeil 
to the place wheu* the cable of 1865 had broken, although 
the ntleiii])t to n*eiwer it was looked ujion by many us 
a very foolish and hopeless one. It proved, how’cver, 
thoroughly successful in the end, although the cable w'us 
caught si'veral times before it could be brought on board. 
When that satisfactory feat was at last aceoinplisbed, 
messages were immediately transmitted through tlic ealilc, 
and it was found iliat the insulation was just us perfect as 
whoii it had broken the year before. A spliei^ having been 
ellecled the (Jrmt I'Mutern again sailed for Heart’s Con- 
tent, which she reached in safety, and thus succeeded in 
laying a second caMc between the Old and New Worlds. 
Itoth cables for a long time worked with the gi’eatest suc- 
cess, ami answeicd the most sanguine expectations formed 
of them. In fact, so successful did they prove that in 1 860 
a third cable was laid across the Atlantic — that known as 
the French Atlantic Cable, altboiigli it, w'a.s manufactured 
ill Knglaml, laid by J'higlish ships, and its directors and 
sbaridiolders are to some extent Knglish. It owed its origin, 
how'cver, entirely to Fnmch enterprise, and Frenebmeii sub- 
scribed liberally towards it. The main part of this cable 
extends from llrest to St. I’icrrc, a small French islaml 
south of New foundland, and is thence carried to the coast of 
the- Stati! of Massachusetts. It was miicli longer and laid in 
dee])er w'ater than any cable ever before submerged. The 
^ital jiart, or the “core,” of the cable is a copjier conductor 
of si’veii w'ires twisted together, insulated by four coiieen- 
trie coatings of gulta percha, separated from each other 
by an equal number of coalings of the material know'ii as 
“ Cliatterton’s eomjiound” (a solution of gulta percha and 
exactly after tho pattern of the cores in the previous 
Atlantic cables — the only difference between them being 
ill tho W'ciglit of tlie conduetor, w'liich in the French cable 
is 400 lbs. per mile instead of 300 lbs. This increase was 
to compensate for the additional length of the culile. 
Experiments had shown that the speed of sigii.alling 
through submarine cables varies inversely according to 


tlicir length, ami directly as the weight of the conductor; 
so that, by adding to the weight in due proportion to the 
iner<*ascd length, tin; speed ubtuiiiod is the same as through 
a shorter cable. 'I'ln; cure is surrounded with a serving of 
yarn, called the “ wet serving,” allowing of the ready access 
of the W'ater to tho core. 'I'liis serving w.as formerly 
saturated with tar, but exiierieiice sliow'ed tV.at, should a 
slight defect occur in the giitta ]>ereha, the- tar fnau the 
serving, being in itself an insulator, would suflieiently stop 
it up to prevent its being discovered by the elcetrieal tests, 
until perhaps it was too late to remedy it. Tin* wet 
sen'ing, however, containing no insulating fluid, permits of 
the instant detiiction of a fault. Around the serving are 
twisted spirally ten homogeneous iron wires galvanized, 
each of them emhedded in five strands of Manilla hemp. 
The cable thus eoinjileted is of u diameter of about J J 
inch, weighing 3(5 cwt. to the mile, and capable of bear- 
ing a .strain of 7 tons. 'J'he W'Jiole work, including tho 
fitting out of the Great Fastern steainsliip w'liicJi laid it, 
occupied little more than eight months. 1'he ]»aying-out 
apparatus eontaiiied all the inijiroveineiits that scienei* and 
expel ieiiee had suggested, and the i*able was laid without 
the least serious mishii]) — the e\peditiuii starting from llrest 
oil ‘ilsl.lunc, and the American end of the cable being 
safely landed at Hnxbury, near Iloston, on the 23rd of 
.)uly. Subsequently the Anglo-American tJoinpmiy laid 
dmvn three more cables ; another was laid by a sejiarute 
Jhilibh eomjiauy, <*alled tlie Dire-c-t United Stales Hablo 
Company; .and others have been laid since by American 
companies and capitalists. In 1886 there were eight or 
nine valid cables across tlie Atlantic, with otliers capable 
of rejiair it necessary, 'riii; duration and usefulness have 
been found to vary greatly, but some of tho cables liavo 
stood tear and wear raiiarkably well. Tho English lines 
arc now practii*ally under one organization, and they work 
to some extent in harmony with the American coiiqiaiiies. 
From lime to time as each comjictiiig company started 
there W'as a w'ar of rates ; but the advantages of union over 
competition aro so great, that it is probable the different 
companies W'ill continue to arrange to siiare the business 
equitably and charge the saim* tarifl'. 

ATIjAN'TIS, a largo island which, according to aCireek 
legend, was situated in tlie Atlantic Ocean, beyond the 
I’iUurs of Hereuk's (or modern Straits of (librallar). It is 
described by IMato, w'bo jirof esses to liave obtained bis 
information from the Jilgyptiaii jaiests, as larger than 
Libya and Asia Minor together; as adonied with woods 
and Iniwers and sunlit pastures, with sparkling foiintuins 
and crystal rivers. He represents it, however, as having 
sunk into the sea fiOOO years before his time, rendering the 
ocean impassable liy ships tln'ongh the huge shoals whieli 
its submersion had caused. I’he ‘‘New Atlantis” is the 
title of uii allegorical fiction by J^ord Hae-on. 

AT'LAS is the historical and geographii’al name of an 
extensive mountain system, wliieli covers, with its ranges, 
branches, and table-lands, tlie north-western })art of Africa. 
Its soutliern boundary lies lu-bveeri 27° and 32° N. lat., 
from Cape Nun on tin; Atlantic ()eeaii to tlie- Culf of Cabes, 
or the Little Syrtis, up]»o.site tin; island of .lerln; tho 
nortliorn is foniieil by the soutliern coast of the Meiliter- 
luiiean Sea, betw'een (’apo Spartel at the Straits of (libraltar 
and Oa]ie Bon, lying K.N.lk of the towm of Tunis. The 
co:tst formed by it.s otlsets and tiirraecs along the Atlaiitir 
Ocean extends upwards of 660 gcograjdiical miles, and is 
partly low* ami sandy and jiartly roeky, hut does not rise 
to a gre.at height, except at Cape Geer and a few' isolated 
places of small extent. The- coast along tlie Mediterranean 
between Cape Spartel and Cape Bon is generally roi'ky and 
high ; in many places the elevation is vi*ry gixat, and it 
continues foi a cousidcralile extent. The southern boundary 
is separated by low sandy hills from tho groat Sah.ar.i 
Dcbert. The Atlas system, covering 500,000 square miles, 
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ninl iiu-insin" tlic rountnoK of Foz, Moroocfi, Algeria, and 
'ruuis, ('(insists of mount Jiin-ran^cs, valk'ys, and plains, 
'J’lu' cliii'f r:in(;(‘, lias a frcnoral diroetiou of W.S.W. to 
E.N.E, Jt coiitnins tliii liijid»'*^t of tlio Allas huiiiinits 
(13,000 feet), and f^ives origin to many lar^^o rivers. I’p 
to the boundary hetweeii M(jrocco and Ali^eria, this principal 
ran;ro is often called the Greater Atlas, while fnrthi'r (east- 
ward it is known as the Little or J.c’sser Atlas. The 
hi^liest point of the Great Atl.is, which had never hefovo 
been aseendt'd hy a Knropeaii, was suee.essfnlly sealed in 
1871 hy I)r. Hooker and two eoin])aninns. 

As the Atlas IMoiinlains in soukj jdaces rise above the 
line of perpetual conirelation, and as, at the same time, the 
sonlhern deelivity is innied tijwards the threat Afii(‘aii 
desert, it is of eourse to he ]»re.'*nmed that on tin* sides of 
the Atlas tin' most signal extremes and variatnnis of 
teTtipeiatnn? oeeur. On the low jdains at tlie southern 
foot </f tile nnmntains, and Avithin its lower ranges, the 
date palms cover extensive tracts ; the higher lands abound 
in gum trees, almonds, olives, and other jirodin lions of the 
hotter countries; tin; lower tahle-l.iruls prodtiee ap]»les, 
pears, cherries, walnuts, a])ricots, and other fruits eoimnoii 
to th(‘ southern eountiies of Kiirojie ; and, proceeding 
Jiigher up tln! ranges, the plains av(‘ covered with piiu'S of 
an immense size, with a S])eeics of oak called tin* helub*, 
with ferns, elms, inonntaiii-ash, and several spech's of 
juni])er. Higher nj» large forests of firs hjnn the jirineijml 
A'egetation. 

Itieh mines, chiefly injii, ro])per, and lead, exist in that 
lateral range which separates the ])r(iviiiee of Suse from tiic 
countries on the river Druha. 

ATLAS, in the Greek mythology, was the brother of 
Proinetlu'us and K]nmethens, and with the oth(*r Titans 
warred against Olympus. I'or this his jmni.Hhment was to 
hear heaven on his shoulders, or as ilomer puts it, to hear 
the long columns Avliieh separate heaven and earth. J*ku- 
srors came and asked liim for sheU(*r, and on his refusal 
turned him to stone with the Gorgon’s head, Avineh he car' 
ried. This was probably tJ)e Atlas in the N.W, of Africa, 
heeans(i we find the great-grandson of Perseus (}li'.KA(’ia«.s) 
jourjieying to find Allas beyond Seylhia, amongst the 
“hliimeless Hyperboreans,” after scaling free his brother 
Titan Prometheus from Jiis pns(m in Caueasiis. His errand 
Avas to jiroeiuv the apples of the ITesperides, and Allas 
engaged t(j pick flii'in for liiin. WJien Atlas got free of 
the weight of h(?aven, which Heraeles bore meanwhile, 
he, was in no haste to r»‘lum to his labour, though he 
brought hack the apples. Iferaeles jwelonded tube cjuite 
ready to relieve him, if Allas would tak(j up the wwld, 
AV'hile lie sought a pad for his h(‘a<l ; hut. when Atlas nnsns- 
peelingly resumed his old jiosition Heracles made off. Atlas 
Avas the father of the I’lkiads, Hi'.si'i:i:ii>i',s,and Hvai>s. 

ATLAS, in anatomy, is the iiaim^ given to the first 
AerlehjM of the ncck-'-heenusc! as A'l las the Titan bore 
heaven, so this hears the skull. It w ill be found figured, with 
the second veitehra, tlie Axis, in our IMatc II., 1Ja<’Kj;onk 
(figs. 1, 2, ok The two together form the finest exain}»loof 
llie ])ivot- joint in the body. Fig. 1 is tluf atlas seen from 
l>eiieatli,_/' /’the, lower articular surfaces to receive the axis. 
Fig. is tin* sanu* seen from abov(!, c c the concavities form- 
ing the Ujiper artienlar surfaces f(/r the reception of tluJ 
Condyles of the skull, which j»lay upward and downward upon 
them. Fig. 3 is the axis seen sideways; c is one of the two 
surfaces on w’Jjich the lateral mass of the atlas slides, and / 
is the jjeeulhu* odontoid jn'occits or peg which fits into the 
Iwk part of the oiKaiing through the atlas, and is held 
tlieio by a strong ligament. Thus tlie nodding of the head 
is efleeled hy the movement of the skull uj»oii the atlas; 
w'hile, in turning tin* lu•.^d from side to side, tlKi .skull does 
not move upon the atlas, but skull and atlas together slido 
as one in.nss round tlie odontoid peg of the axis. Two 
strong ligaments, called check ligaments, pass from the 


apex of tlie odontoid peg of the axis to eitlier sid(! of the 
margins of the occipital foramen, their function being to 
cheek excessive rotation of the skull. 

ATLAS is also the name given to a collection of maps. 
The derivation of the. term is doubtful. Johnson .says that 
it is .supposed to he so called from a figure of Atlas sup- 
port iiig the globe prefixed to some sueli collection. lioueJaw, 
in his “ Glossary,” is disposed to derive tlic Avord from the 
German atlosit, “satin,” the paper on AAdiieh maiis .are 
prinbal being smoolli and satin-like; and a large kind of 
paper, eommonly used as draAving paper, is still called 
athiK paper. 

AT'MOSPHERE (from the Greek afmns and sphaira^ 
sphere of vapour) is the whole body of .air or other mix- 
tiiie of gase.s Avhieh envelops a planet. Wc sliall liere 
devote ours(*lves exidusiv'cly to that Avliieh surrounds the 
e.arth, inerely observing th.at we h.av<* mor«* or less reason 
to suppose that there are atmospheres, in some sense .ana- 
logous to that of the earth, wJiicli envelop the Snii, \’(*nns, 
Mars, Ju]>iler, and Saturn; and none for the Moon. 

J5y the ancient jihilosophers the air was consiih'ri'd to Im 
a .siin])le body, and one of the four eleiin'iits from winch all 
tilings were formed ; and this ])elief prcA'.iilcd until the year 
1774, wdien Priestley diseoviired oxygen gas, and showed 
that it entered into the composition of the. air. Kitrogeu, 
or as it was first ('alhul azote, was soon afteiwards dis 
covered, and tlu* researches of Seh(*ele, Lavoisier, Caven- 
dish, and others resulted in the discovery that- the, mean 
composition of 100 volumes of dry air is as follow's; — 


Nitrogen, 70*02 

Oxygen, 20*04 

Carbonic acid,. * 0*01 


loo-(n) 

In addition to tlioso substane,eR there is always ]ircseiit 
an amount of nqwious A*apoiir, and vf*ry frequently lliens 
an*, found to be traces of ammonia and organic matter, 
sulphurous and sulphuric acid, nitric acid, snlphnretted 
hydrogen, carbonic, o.xide, &.c., derived from local snun'cs, 
and varying gre.atly as to quantity and inlluence. 

TJusigh tho bulk of tlu* air consists <4 nitrogen, this 
.acts but slightly by its chemie.al ]iropcrtics, hut exercises 
the all-impovLant eflect of diluting the oxygon, which 
otherw'i.se, from its activity, would prove deslruetivo. Jt 
is, liowcAu*!*, by the oxygen that animal lib* and eomhustion 
are hotli supported. The amount of carbonic acid jjresont 
ill the air, viz. O'b l j»er cent., or four volumes in 10, <)(»(», is 
also necessary for the support of vegetable life, as ])lants 
ab.sorb tlie carbonic acid, and, exhaling the oxygen, retain 
and gi-oAv hy the carbon. It will he thus aiqiareiit tJiat in 
the necessity for respinition aniin.al and vegetable life are 
mutually dependant. In animal resjurutioii the oxygen is 
absorbed and returned in combination wdth eai bon, forming 
c.arboiiic acid. 3'his is going on eontinuouslv from millions 
of aiihrials ; but it has h(?en found hy eareJnl (?xperimeiit 
that the uinoimt of oxygen contained in tho air A-^aries, but 
to an (‘xe.eedingly .small cxb'nt. 'J’lie reason for this is 
found ill the. fact that plants, as already stated, reaKsorb 
the c.arhoii, and return to the air tin* oxygen under the. 
influence of sunshine. At the same time lloweis ami .seeds 
of plants liiwe also a true respiration, i.t\ absorb oxygen 
.anci exh.ale. carbonic acid; but this is so small in amount as 
not to afleet the .statement just made. The constancy of 
the elemental proportions is also largely maintained by the 
enormous bulk of the atniosplxire and its constant mcjtion. 

Air, like every other gas, exerts .an expansive force, 
directly ])roportional to its density. This cxpiinsi\’e force 
is measured by means of the barometer, the ]>re.s.sure of air 
per square incli being equal to th(^ Aveigbt of the, mercurial 
column snpport(‘d in a barometric tube of 1 square inch 
section. Tlic mean height of such a column, at the level 
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of tlip soa, is about 30 indies, and its weif^litis about 14 Jibs., 
which is therefon! the mean pressure of tho almosphcrc per 
square inch at sea level. Tliis pressure is produced ])y the 
woifi^ht of tlie wh<»lc body of the earth’s atmosyihere ; and 
since the weight of a cubic foot of dry air at sea* I<*vcl is 
about 1*29 oz., it is easy to calculate that if tlie whole 
atmosplierc had the same density as that at hca-lcvel its 
height would be a little less than 5 miles. But iiir l»eing, 
like* all other gases, elastic, and iiicroasing in bulk, or what 
amounts to the .sam<i thing, decreasing in density, just in 
])roiM)rtioii as the pressure to wdiich|/t is subjected is diiniii- 
ihhed, tlie upper strata, having to hear a less weight of 
sup(‘rincuiiihenL air, are. yiroportionally less dense than the 
strata near tlie earth’s surface. It can he shown to follow 
from tho law of expansion above stated that at heights 
increasing in Auithmkttc'AI. rnoaiiESSKiN the density 
decreases in CiI.omktiik'AE Piiookession. 

Advantage is taken of this decn'ase of density with in- 
cn\‘ise of height to employ the barometer for measuring 
dillereiiees of levels, a diffcrcnei* of a tenth of an incli in 
the Ijeight of the barometric cohiinn eorrospondliig, at 
ordinary ]»rehvnn‘H, to a difl’erenee of about 90 feet in Ie\cl. 

'I'hc whole mass (or \\tdght) of tlie atmosphere was cal- 
culated by Sir .lolm llerselicl to bo about 1S8 millionth 
part, (jf that of the earth. As this we.ight presses upon all 
olijrcls oil the earth's surface, it follows that the liiiinaii 
frame has to sustain a ]a'essiire of about 14 J Ihs. for ever)* 
square inch of surface. From this it has heciii estimated 
that a man of ordiunry stature is subject to a prt'ssure of 
.about 14 tons, hut. as this is exiTled equally in all directions, 
and the whole body is permeated by the air, no ineonveiiiencc 
is felt in coasequeiice. Indeed this pressure is absolutely 
neoc'ssary to life, a.s it ha.s been di.scovored that in the ball- 
.and-.socket j<diits of the thighs and arms the heads of the 
bones arc kept in their ydace to a very surprising extent by 
atmospheric ]»re.ssnre; and in the ascent of high mountains, 
Jind ill tin* e]«'vatiou allaiiied by aeronauts, the ditliculty of 
bieatliiiig, and tin* Imrstiiig of the small bloodvessels of the 
nose, lips, and sometimes of the eyc.s, serve to show how 
the tissues of the body are coii.strueted in reference to the 
pressure by whieh they ai*e stuTounded. 

'riie height to wliich the atmosphere extinids must at I 
present he regarded as exlr<*inely uncertain. For a long I 
]ieriod tliis was estimated as being about 45 miles, hut 
later calculations and ohsi’n'ations liavc led to the con- 
cliLsion that it extends very much beyond tliis. Sir W. 
llersehel c.stimate(l the height of all aurora at 83 miles, and 
from ob.serva,tions made on shooting stars or luminous 
meteors it may ri'asonahly ho infeiTed that it extends in an 
.attenuated form upwards of 200 miles. It is evident tliat 
.at any rate a point must exi.st at whicli the centrifugal 
force due to the rotation of the earth would overpower 
gravity, and that lienee a limit is set to the extent of the 
:iliiMi.*'pherc. 

TIjc teniperalure of the air dimini.shes as we a.scend,but 
the rat(* of diminution is much less constant than that »)[ 
the pressure. For mountains it .averages about J'" Fahr. 
for e\ cry .300 f<*et of elevation. In balloon asi^cnts it is 
slower than this for moderate heights, but more rapid for 
great heights. The averages derived from a number of 
l^alloon ascents made in England, by Mr. Glaislier, arc 
as under ; — 


In lln*se .ascents the sky was partiiilly elear. When it 
w:is completely overcast tin* dimiiiiUion of temperature a\ as 
less rapid. 

The* Immidity of the nir was found by Mr. Cllaisher to 
increase up to the height (»f from 3000 to .^lOOO feet, but at 
gi*e.ater eh'vations it diiniiiislied, the. air at the height of 
23,000 feet being four limes drier than at l^ic surface of 
the earth. On some occasions Mr. Glaishcr found strata of 
•waimer air overlying strata of colder. 

Tilt* ornfiunt of the sun’s heat Avliieh is intercept <*(1 by the 
atiiiosplif'rc is very considerable. When the sun is vertical 
and the sky cloudless it would appear from experiment and 
calculation that fully one-third of liis heat is thus nhsorhed, 
and when the sun is lower or the sky clouded the amount 
is of ctmr.so greater. The elleci of this ahsoi-ption is to 
keep np the teinp(‘ratnre of the air, wjiile mitigaliiig tho 
power the s<»lar rays on the e.'irth’s surface. 

The fiver.age hfiroiiietrie ])ressure throughout the year is 
not uniform for difi’erent jiarts of the eartli. It is le.ss in 
the Southern than in the ^Northern Ilianispherc, and 
attains its iriJisima in both h('mis])hcrcs at about lat. 
Numerous observations made at sea .show that between 
.30'^' and 35*'' N. it is 30*21, between the equator and 5“ N. 
29*92, and betwee*!! 20“ and 25^' S. 30*10. The latitudes 
of maxima are tho.se whieh form the iMiundaiies of the trailo 
winds on the .‘*ides remote from the eipiator. From tliese 
latitiuh'S to the poles the h.'irometrie jiressure diiniiiisln s, 
being 2tl‘7l> at lat. 78“ 37' N., as determined by Dr. K.aiic 
from seventeen months’ observations. 'I'lie mean height 
the barometer for Vhighind generally is 29*94, while for the 
same latitude in the Southern lleiiiisphere it is ahoul Jialf 
;m inch Jess. At hit. Tdli S. it is only 29*29. 

Tlie, .aqueous vapour present in the air ex(*reises an 
important inllueiiec on Jiuman comfort, any defieieney in 
its amount yirodiiciiig a sense of harshness, while .an e.\re.ss 
is aeeomjKmied by a feeling of ojqiressioii. The quantity 
of v.apour that can exist in the air varies according t<» the 
temperature and pressure. When the pn‘.ssnre is iiierea.sed, 
that is, when the haronioter rises, the capacity for vapour 
is also iiicreaseil ; but this etlect is trifling compan'd with 
that whieh resuJt.s fiom increase of teiiqieratnrr*. Willi the 
barometer nt .30 inehe.s, the quantity of v,aponr neei‘ssary to 
.satiir,ate .a eiihie foot of air (/.c, tin* greatest amount tliat 
air at this given teiiipeniture and jiressure can po.ssihly 
cont.-iiii) is, 


2 Trains, at leaUTierature, 30“ 

4 ' “ 49“ 

H “ 70“ 

14*8“ “ 31)" 


What is technically called tin* “humidity" of the nir i.s 
not the amount of vapour present, hut the jirojiortioii 
which this amount, hears to th.at whieh is requisite for 
Kituralloii; and tins jiroportion is usually expves.sed as 
SI pereentage. Thus, .air at tem]»er.ature .30“, contaiiiiug 
1 gr.ain of vapour pi*r euhie f<iot, would he eqmilly humid 
with siir at 70“ emitahiing 4 giains, tin? humidity in each 
case In-iug denoted by the mimlier 50. This mode of 
nie.asuring Immidity emTc.*.pondh A\ith our scnsirtions ; for 
iiLstsuiee, the sinse id dryiic.ss which we experience in a 
room Avarmed by a close .-^tove, is due not to a diminution 
in the amount of v;i]iour, but to elev.ation of temjierature, 


Elevation of Feet 
Oto 1,000 


No. of Feet 
corresponding to 
a diminution of 
I” Fahr. 

. . 140 


wliich, by ineveasing the cai»aeity of tho .air for vayiour, 
diminishes tin* limiiidity. Our sensations of dryness in 
the air nre c.*'Si'nl hilly eonneeted with the rapidity of 
evaporation, and this is increased by whatever inerca.ses 


1.000 to 2,000 190 the e.ipaeity for \.i|u)iir. 

2.000 to 3,000 220 The quantity of vapour in the* air Is much greater in 

3’000 to d’oOO 290 summer th:m in winter, and i.s nea.rly the same by night 

4 (too to 5 000 370 as by d.ay. Humidity, on the other hand, is less in summer 

fi’uOO to lolooO 370 than in winter, and is mucli greater .at night tliaii iluring 

lo’ooo to 20,000 470 the heat vf the day. The average humidity for thi.s country, 
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Includln^i .'ill hours and seasons, is from 80 to 85 per cent. 

of HutlirMtHUl. 

Soiiiti i-arcfiil and systomatir iinjiiirios lia\o Imtii imuk* 
of lati* years .as to the iiillucneo of tlu* eonJitioiis of 1li<* 
alrnospluTt! upon huniiin life; and though tliis liraiieli of 
study in.ay bo v(‘i;jirded as in its iiifanry, some very int<*rest- 
inj; results liave Ixjen r»btained. 'I'liiis the prevjileuee of 
cold wcatlier I'auses ,'t ljirf:;e increase in tlie ilcaHis e.'iu.sed 
tiy diseases of the lespiratory orti.'nis. wliiJe .a eoiitiiiuanee 
of hot ^Yeutller l>nn«;s about n di-atli-iale from disease of 
the bowels. 

The eleetrieal eondition of (lie :dniospben> Ij.as been the 
subject of much .study, as yet williout \ery didinite result. 
The best fiuthoritie.s (a.s Quetelcd. and Sir \V. Thomson) 
incline towaids the theojy that the lowest .stratum <if the 
;itmos])iuTe is a non eonduclor; hut tlie ])o.silive eh-etrieity 
St) eon.statilly ohservahle a little ahove tlie earth’s surfaee 
is iiidne(‘d ])y the negative electricity of the earth ibself. 
The me.asurements of electricity heie .sjjoken of arc tndy 
measurements of difrcreiiee of INcikxtiaj. hetweon the 
earth and tlie iiir; hy thi.s is of c-onrse meant, between 
the ^iven point of the e/irtl) .‘intl tlie f^i\en point of tlie .air. 
'I’lie liijLchly rare iipjier air is a powerful eonduetor, herein 
ai^i’eeiii;; with tlie raretieil f):a.seH in Gi';is.sLKu’.s Tuiiks. 
The condititm of the lower uir spoken of aljove resomhlcs 
elo.sely tlie Li-.vdkv Jai:, for the iion-conductin;^ dense 
JifTnosphcri' close to the e.'nth exactly answers to the 
ilielectrie, llie j^lass, namely, wbieh iii tlie l.eyden jar keejis 
ap.art the jiositive and n(*«xalivi‘ eliar^^e.s till the electric 
•strain rises to burst injj, or till the iil(<<*tri(5ily is discharged 
hy a conductor ennneeting the two surface.s. Wc have been 
eoiisidering the .atinosjilierc only, but if masses of cloud are 
px.'imined they .are found to bo sometimes po.sitive, some- 
times n<‘g!itive ; in rainy wo.atlier ratlier more often positive. 
'J'heii also, l)y induction, tlie air, even if at the lime in its 
u.su.'il positive condition, W'ould be iimeli jiltcrcd as barge 
ina.sscs of cloud pas.scd through it. iSir W. Thomson found 
the ])oteuli.al in tlie island of Arran to inrv(‘.ase generally 
from 2il to 45 volts for a rise of (me Jmd in level ; but us 
the wind blew masses of cloud now positively, now iicg.a- 
tively elnirged, across the sky^ so the ri.se in )>utenti.'il was 
cheeked or f.avoured ; and the rise wa.s sometimes ten times 
as nmclj jjer foot as at other times in conscqiieiiee. The 
])re.sent theory of thunderstoriiis will be dealt with under 
I.KiiiTNiXG ; and for another and most .splendid electrical 
effect in the atnio.sjiliere tlie reader is referred to AunonA. 

Air, like all gases, is exj».and<'d liy increase of tempera- 
ture, in the projMdiion of of its bulk for every dcgive. 
This (‘X])aiision, of course, diinini.sbcs the specific gravity; 
and the heat which is iinjiiu tcd to tlie lower strata of nir, 
by contact with and radiation from the earth’s surface, thus 
causes a eoiist.ant succession of upward cun’ciils of warm 
air, wliieli, being replaced by descending current.s of 
colder air, furnish n continnally fjvsli fiup]ily for the wants 
of miimals :ind plants. The .same cau.se, o])eratii)g on a 
large scale, produces w'iiid. The trade wdiids consist in 
the flow' of air from the north and .south, to supply the 
place of Ujc lieatcd air which .ascends in the equatorial 
regions. Weie the earth not to rotiit** upon its axi.s, tlieir 
courses would he due north and soutli respectively ; but in 
consequence <»f this rotation, which gives a grcati’r velocity 
to those portions of the <‘arlh’s surface which are near the 
equator than to tliose which are more remote, tlie.se winds 
have, relatively to the surface over which they blow, a 
motion from cast to west. Hence the trade winds appear 
a» north-east winds in tlie Nortbern and south-east in the 
Southern HeTnih])hcre. The heated air whicdi ascends at 
the equator flows over nortliwards and soutliwaivds, and in 
its progre.ss towards the jioles liccoincs, in consequence of 
the earth’s rotation, a south- w<‘st wdud in the Nortlieni 
Heinispliere, and a north-west wind in tlie Southern. 

(See “The Atmosphere,” translated from the French 


of Camille Flammarion, edited hy James Glaisher, F.R.S., 
London, 1W73.) 

AT'OLL h the name given by the natives of the Maldivo 
Islands to the detached coral formations of which their 
urcliipeJago is compo.sed. See Cojial Island.s. 

AT'OME (Or. indivisible). Concerning th(' ultimate, 

slate of matter twr) rival theories were proposed at .a very 
early period by the Greek pbilosoiiliers,aiid notwithstanding 
the jirogress tliat has been made in physical knowledge both 
theories li.avo maintained their ground until tlie present, 
time. The Jirst of th(*se theories, wdiicli w'a.s propounded 
by Anaxagoras, was that of the continuity and iiifiiiito 
divisibility of matter; and the second, proiioiinded by 
Lcaicippus, denied its iulinitc divisibility, .and asserted tb.at 
if division coulil be carried sullicieiilly f.ar it w'ould reach 
a point beyond which it could go no further, as it would 
reach the small, li.ard, .solid, indivisible p.articles known 
as atoms, of which all things arc made. The.sc .atoms w'cn; 
regarded as moving in a vacuum, the sli.ape varying in 
diirerent s^iecics of matter, and having intrinsic powers of 
motion. The various solids, liquids, and vapours of w'hich 
this w'orid consist.^, w'ere thus regarded .as licing com]>o.sed 
of masses of the various atoms clustered togetlier more or 
less conqiactly, but ever with void spaces between them. 

Roth thijorics have been advocated by eminent ]>bilo- 
.soplicrs of more modem times, but the atomic theory in 
some one of the diff(‘reiit forms it has assumed is now 
generally aecepted by physicists. The latest form of the 
atomie theory is that sugge.sted l>y Sir W. 'rboinson, 
which h.a.s been entitled the theory of vortex atoms. | See 
VouTKX.J This eminent pliy.sicist has also maiie some 
elaborate calculations of tlu' size of atoms, and concludes 
from his investigations that the dliineter of an atom cannot 
be greater than llio 250 millioiitli of an ine.li, or Jess than 
the 5000 mil Month. These dimensions he lias illustrated 
thus — “ If a drop of water were magnilied to the size of 
the earth, tli(‘ atoms of which it is conifiosed would appear 
larger than small shot, but they would not be as largo 
as cricket b.all.s,” 

ATOM'IC THE'OBY. The atomic theory i.s founded 
upon the old metaphysical notion that all matter consists 
of “ .atoms.” me.aning absolutely indivisible p.articles. The 
.sciimtilic theory in it.s prc.sent form Is u ercation of Aro- 
gaUro’s. It as.sumcs tliat all Bubstaiiees consist of ^‘mole- 
cules,” w'hicb are indivisible only in this sense, that each 
represents the minimum of a certain kind of sulistaiico. 
which exists as such ; tho nioleeuhi of wati'r is the le.ast 
quantity of w.ater which is water. Dlolecules, in general, 
are constellations of “atoms,” Le. of parlicle.sof elementary 
matter indivisible by even chemical forces. 

Chemistry and physics are only brnncbe.s of one science, 
whose fundamental axiom is that matter and energy are 
things of entirely different orders, and not eonv<*rtible into 
one another, and that consequently both are iiulestnictiblo 
and UTiereatable by natural ugeucic.s. This axiom, being an 
axiom, is not susceptible of direct deinonstiation ; all wo can 
do is to explain its real meaning, and give an idea of tho 
miture of the evidcuico which give.H u.s a full conviction of 
its truth. , 

A candle when kindled in air burii'^ into apparently 
nothing but beat. But when we look into the process 
more elo.sely, wx* find tho heat is accompanied by two 
things which can be brought into tangible form, namely, 
by vapour of water and by carbonic acid ga.s. The former 
easily, tlio latter with some difficulty, can be condensed 
into liquid-s. But there is a simpler method, which, more- 
over, has the advantage of absolutely general applicability. 

All matter, visible or invisible, has weight, and tho 
weight of a thing (as determined by means of an equal 
arnied balance and a sot of standard ma8.sc.s — ounce- 
weights, grain-weights, &c.) depends only on and is pro- 
portional to its “mass” — mass meaning quantity of matter 
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ftontainod in it. Is this true,? The question in its simplest 
tciTiis obviously (‘oines to this: — A body, i, weij^hs w 
p’ains, and another body, 1 1, \veip;hs to j;rains likewise. 
Hence, supposiiif^ and to be the weights of unit of 
mass, and ini and in» to be, tlus two masses, \yo have — 

hence = 7Wo, q.eAL if aj is equal to ««. 

It must be so if i and t t are of the same kind ; but do« 
it hold if I is p>ld and 1 1 is lead, for instaiiee ? Newton’s | 
pendulum ex)>eriments have settled this question finally, 
ilo showed that pendula of equal Ienj;th (at a friven time 
and jdaee) vibrate at tlie same rate, wliiite\er be tlie 
wcif'ht or nature of tlie bob. Hence, a fortiori, 1 oz. <.f 
(say) f^ohl vibrates us fast as I oz. of jVad or anythin*; 
else. Hence the 1 oz. of ^old cannot be eneumhered ndh 
more ni.'i.ss than tlie 1 oz. of lead, or else it woiihl vibrate 
more hlowl). lienee oiir ordinary mode of wei;,diin^ meas- 
ures masses directly and correctly. To comeliaek to om* 
candle experiment. 'I he carbonic aeitl and the water pro- 
dnoed can lie collecleil einijoiiilly in solid caustic soda, and 
tlms he renden‘ii .inienahle to the halaneo. If \m‘ w<*i;;h 
them and weio:h tlie lmrne*l part of the candle ^hy dilVei*- 
ener), we lind Hint they weiirh more than the talhiw l ou- 
huiiied. Whence nc conclude that the two ]irodiiets, 
besidrs the substance of tlie candle, contain some oi the 
substance of tlie atmospbere. Air consists of oxyj;en and 
liitro"en •, only tlie former takes part in the jiumtss. 'J’o 
pass to another eloM-ly analoi^oiis case. Chareunl \Nhen 
kiinlled in oxy^^eii burns into iiivisilile carbonic acid, tlm 
material iiatmi* of which needs not ho demonstrated o\er 
a^jain ; hut In're, as in the former case, it would not henn- 
reasounhh* to suspect a production of ]»art at h*ast of the heat 
evolvi-d at the expense of the matter concerned in tlio i>ro- 
cess. To settle this question, suspend yourchaieoal within 
a hermetically i-losi'd flask full of oxygen, and after Inuliji; 
fared tlio whole at a balance, fin* tlio charcoal by means 
of a buruirif; lens or a jj^alvaiiic current. At the end of 
tbc combust ion allow the flask to cool, and wcifjjli if iijiraiti. 
Jt Weighs ]»rcci.sely as much ns before. And so it is uitli 
all eheinical ehanpjes; tin* sum-total of the matter eon- 
<*eiiied in a chemical ]irocess is an absolute e<*iistaiit, 
aUliou#;hall thesis processes involve an evolution or absorp- 
tion of heat, lienee we coiiclmle that heat is not. matter, 
and if it is not it must he motion. Hut motion is easily 
sto])ped and created ; lii*nec, we should say, heat is easily 
put out of exist* Mce without leavin.c; a vestige of itself 
behind it — an absolute fallacy. Motion, without a thing 
that m()v«*s, has no *'xisteiice, and taken conj*>intly with 
the thing, it represents a certain amount of work, namely, 
the amount of work required to stop it. Motion qua 
potential w*)rlc is <*alled kinetic energy, and potential mo- 
tion, such as is in a stone which lies at the edge of a 
precij)iee, is called potential energy. Jt is the best 
established jn'ojiofeitioii of mechanics that in a given 
system of bodies tbc total energy, potential plus kinetic, 
is a constant. In apparent contradiction to Ibis, >vc 
find that wlieiiever we use a maebinc to convert work 
into work of aiiotlicr l:ind, the work sjient is greater than 
the work realized. If we want to lift a ton (-^ 22*10 lbs.) 
10 feet by n crane, we must spend 10 x 2240 =•- 22,400 
foot-pounds of work at Hic liandlc, plus .a good many more 
to overcome the dead resistances, such .is fiietion, stiffness 
of ropes, (kc. In Hie case of a boring or jilaniiig niacliine, 
almost all the work spent goes for tlic dead resistances. 
What this means was first seen and almost ))roved by the 
sagacity of Rumford, to be proved finally by the wonderful 
experiments of .l<»ule. Overcoming friction* means creation 
of heat; heat is nothing else than the invisible motion of 
the molecules of the hot body, and every foot-pound of 
energy lost (over the friction, &c.) corresponds to a con- 
fitaiit number of units of heat produced, which, according 


to Joule, is very nearly equal to of a unit of heat, 
/.e. suflicieiit to raise the t**inj)erature of of a pound *jf 
water by 1“ Fabr. In c.ilculatiiig the efleet of a inacliiiip, 
a*ld 772 foot-poimds for ev»*ry unit of licit produced to tlio 
visible work dune, and tluj sum is equal precisely to the 
immlier of foot-pouuds invested. 

Heat, tlien, ns we stie, is crealnble and destruetihlo as 
hoat, but the total energy involved always rem.'rtiis the same. 
This, witluniL any qimlitic.itioii, applies to diemieul pro- 
cesses ; b**nee, tlie lieat evolved in <tuv charcoal experiment 
must b** traced bai-k to the invisible potential energy in tlu* 
p,nrtich*s of tin*. (*li:ire*al and the oxygen wliieli lias been 
set fn*c. so to say, in the kinetic form of lie.at — not ex- 
haustively, heeanse the carbonic acid jirodneed must be 
siipp«»se«l, an*l is W(*ll proved, to iiavt* energy in itself *)f 
both Hie kiiietie and tin* potential Kind. 

We are now in a jiosition to |)ut a new interpretation on 
*mr eliareojil exyieriinciit. As the heat yirodneed eamioL 
have e«niu* out of the matter c*»Tie(*rned, and the weight, by 
<*xperinu‘nt. lias remained eoiistaiit, Hu* u eight of unit- 
mass u. must lia\e remained eonstaiit; Hu* a is the same 
for the (*iiareoni aud tin* o\vg(*ii eonjointlv as for the e.ar- 
hituie ariil. Ami so it is in all eheinieal reaetioris, although 
body (or set of hiMli»*s), a, changes into aitctr system, Aj, 
Hie original a aud tin* final a are the same. This makes 
ns iiuh'p* nd**nt <4 Newtim's experimonts, if we, may lie 
permitted to extend the experience t*) couples of bodies 
which are not eonv<*rtihle into each otlier. In any ease 
thi*re is in» doulit about the eonslam-y of m.iss in chemical 
changes. IJnt then* is aindher something which remains 
uncliangeil, iiainelv, tin* absolute elementary comjiosiliun 
of the system. Tin* following example illustrates wlial 

5 mean — 

Take exa»*tly 1 oz. of pure silver, dissolve it in nitric 
acid ; tin* silv**r qua snhstanci* is goin*, but its matter must 
be supposed to he concealed in the solution. Hy evajiorat- 
ing tin* solution to dryness you obtain a white crystalline 
salt called nitrate of silver. Hy li(‘ating silver with oil of 
vitriol we can convert it into siiljiliate of silver, a salt 
.similar to, hut by no means idcnti**al w’itli, the nitrate. 
From tbc .solution of either in w'ater we obtain, by addition 
of common salt .solution, apn*c,ipitatc of w’liat is called liorn- 
.silvcr. Hy lainiiug onr silver in sulphur- vapour we cause 
it to pas.s into a hl.'ick crystal line iion-metallie sulphide. 
The nitrate, Hie sulphate, tin* liorn-silver, the sulphide are 
so many suhst.ances, all ;is homogeneous as silver itself, but 
diff**reiit from it .and one Jinotber; and yet .aii\ one of them, 
when heated to ri*dness in hydrogen gas, relapses into the 
original form of met.al ; and, if W'e have Avorked carefully, 
the wrliolc of our ounce of silver comes b.'U'k to us — not a 
tbousandtli jiart of a grain is lost or e.r(*[ited anew. That 
.absolutely unchangeable soinelbing in silver wliicb survives 
.all ebemical tortures is called the elcnuoii silver, in opposi- 
tion to silver, tlie suhslance. There are some sixty-live 
other elements besides silver; tlieir number increases coii- 
st.antly through new* discovj’ries. All substances, if not 
elemcnt.ary, are compounds fornu'd by the union of two or 
more of the sixty-six elements witli one another. A chemical 
re;u:tion, lioAvevcr gi*(*at Ibe heat evolution or the eliange in 
projMwties involve*!, is noHiiiigiiiore, fa* less th.an a rearrange- 
ment of lh*i sevtaal portions of element.ary matter present 
ill the co-rcng**nts inl<i n(‘w coinhiiiations. Th«* law of the 
con.servation of energy, in its widest significance, can be 
explained tlu'orctically, proved mathematically, in fact, if 
we assuin** that :ill matter consists of si’paratv. panicles, 
tiuj action of which *)n one another is fully determined by 
their nuiss<*s, and the distances of their centres from <inc 
another. Jlehnholta priwed this as **arly us 1848, and 
no Haw has been discov**red in his reasoning. Hence 
tlie law of the conservation of energy affords, to say 
the least, a strong apology for the notion of atoms; and 
another and more powrcrful argument in its favour is 
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AfTordod by the law of the specific indestructibility of ele- 
ments. Out we need no apologies for the atomic tlicory, 
berrmse it is proved — as far as the truth of a th<‘ory is 
Miser ptiblc of ]»ioof — by the qUeantitative laws of eluMiiical 
eoml/matiou and decomposition. 

To explain these laws let us eonfiiio ourselves, for a 
he/^inuin;^, to the case of binary oxides, meaning bodies 
formed by tXc union of oxypeii with one other ilemeiit. 

priori there is no reason why, for iiistauee, a metal 
hlionhl not be able to eoml)in(! with any proportion «»f 
oxyf^en from a certaiji lower limit, up to a certain 
iiaiximum, i’; and there are eases where it would almost 
ai)pear to bi; so, lliiu<xido of maiujaiiese (well Known in 
the arts as a rea<',ent for prodneiii" chlorine) contains 
IlG’i)0 per rent, of o\y^a*n, and GIJ'IO jier erJit. of the 
mctallie element inanpiaiiesc. 'I'his oxide under iio cireum- 
stanees lakes up ailditional oxygen ; hut when heated to 
redness in air it losi's oxygen, and ultimately leaves a 
brown residue eontainhig only 27 *^5 per cent, of the 
noil-metallic element. When heated to the same tem- 
])erature in oxygen gas it leaves a black oxide contaiiihig 
per eent. of oxygen, l^ow, air is nothing hut dilute 
oxygen; hence we sJiould piesniiic that if, in a berie.s of 
<*x]n*rimeuts, we started ^^ilh air, .and then used sucees- 
si\ely mixtures of air witli more and rnoic oxygi n, we 
slionld obtain a corresponding series of manganous oxides, 
ami probably thus be able to bring about any jicrcciitagc 
of oxygen from up to The writer of this artielc 

tried t be expetiinent in many forms, but found that while the 
ciJinposition of the gaseous medium vuiies from pun' nitrogen 
up to pure oxygen, only the black oxid<‘ or the brown is 
])rodueed, the former us long as the percentage cjf oxygen 
ill the gas is above, the latter whenever it falls below a 
certain percentage (which lies at about 20, a little higher 
at higher, a little lower at lower temperatures than a certain 
degree of red heat). Any of the three (»xides named, when 
lieated in liydrogen gas, loses part of its oxygen ;is water, 
ami becomes manganous oxide, which <-ontairis 22*5.‘{ per 
cent, of oxyge A similar law of <iiscontiiinity governs 
the oxides of all other elements. Before gning further 
illnslratioiis we will first iiitioduee a .system of representing 
conipohilion whieJi will enable us eoiivenieiitly t»» compaio 
all our oxides with one another. For ibis purpose It is 
obviously cxpcditsiit to r<‘dueo all the composition.^ to unit- 
weight of the constant element. Apidying tliis rule to the 
ease' of manganese w(! liave, per uiiit-Aveiglit of oxygem — 

In manganous oxide, . . . of metal. 

‘‘ the brown “ .... 2*o73 “ 

“ the black “ .... 2 '2 87 ‘‘ 

“ the peroxide, 1*715 “ 

Fx. 2. A ribbon of magnesium metal, wben kindled in 
air, burns brilliantly into magnesia, Avhieh contains l*o() 
paits of magnesium per unit of oxygen. This is the only 
knou'n nxhh of the metal. 

JCx. 3. Hydrogen and oxygen gases mix readily in any 
pro}K)rtioii,fonningpcTiTianeiitlyhoniogi-iieons inixture.s. In 
any .such mixture clieinical combinali<»n cjiii ])c induced by 
apjdieatiou of heat, hiifc the product is ahvays tlie same, 
namely, v'ofer, which contains 0*125 jjart (d liydrogen per 
1 of oxygen. By indirect methods aiiotlier oxide can he 
jirnduced, which contains only *0025 of Jj^drogeii per 1 of 
oxygen. 

Ex. 4. Carbon forms two (gaseous) oxides, known as 
cnibonic oxide (1 of oxygen4-h*750 of carbon) mid carbonic 
acid (1 of oxygen-f-0*375 of rarlxm). 

Ex. 5. Suljihuv, by its combustion in oxygen, is con- 
verted into snljdmrons acid ga.s(1 ofoxygen-f-I of sulphur), 
wJiieli by certain nu thods can lie further oxyclized into 
(solid) sulpliuric acid (1 of oxygeu-^l)*GG7 of sulphur). 

Ex, G. Hitrogcii oxides cannot he ])rodii(M*d directly, hut 
by indirect means five oxides of the element have been ob- 


tained, ill wbieh unit-w*cight of oxygen is combined wdth 
1’75, *875, *583, *437, *350 of nitrogen. 

Ex. 7. Chlorine (again only indirectly) combines w'ith 
oxygen in tw'o proportions, viz. in those, of 1 of oxygen to 
4*44 and 1*11 of chlorine. 

It is impossible to go over this slatemcnt without 
b(‘ing struck by the numerical simplicity of some of the 
ratios quoted. It is remarkabh! that sulphur combines with 
just its own w(‘ight of oxygen into sulphurous acid ; mug- 
iiehitiiii with exactly ^ times, hydrogen with 8 times, carbon 
(in carbonic oxide) wit^i ^ times its w'ciglit. We single out 
tln‘si! cases because their inimeri<*al siivqdicity, us hir as 
w'c know, is purely accidental, or, to speak more coriectly, 
uiu‘xp1aincd as yet. Numerical simplicity in tlie composi- 
tion of a single compound, in fact, is the exc<‘ptioii. It is 
ail illnstration of a t/eneral rule, on the other hand, if we 
tiiul that whenever one of our elements forms two or moie 
oxides, the several weights f»f radical niiiti*d with unit- 
weiglit of oxygen bear simple nunun'Ieal ratios to one 
another, each to each, and conscquiMitly are all integer- 
multiph's of a certain constant weight of the resiiirLive 
radical. Thus we have f<»r radical per unit-weight of 
oxygen, in the oxides of — 

J/anqanesc : 3 *13 ; 2 *573 ; 2 *2 87 ; 1 *7 1 5 ; or, 3*13; 

iix3*43; or (12; 9 ; « ; G) 

times mn,” where, mu -= *2858 part of mangsiiie.^e. 
Af afjnesin m : mg.”— 1 *50 only. 

Ift/th'of/en: (1 and 2) tinu'S h; h~*0t)2r>. 

Curiam: (1 and 2) times c; c--— *375 part of oarhoii. 
Nitrof/en: (GO; 30; 20; 15; 12)X»h "here ii-=*02ni7 
part of nitrogen. 

Chlorine: (1 and 4) times cl, W’here cl-=-l*ll part of 
chlorine. 

Sulphur: (2 and 3) times s, where s — 0*333 part of 
sulphur. 

The sjime niles hold h)r any other binary oxides, or 
indeed for any set of bromides, sulphides, that we 
might have quoted ; but the most remarkable fact is, that 
these chemical prime factors — mg, inn, b, c, n, cl, s — bold 
good for all c*,(»nipouncls, binary, tertiary, quateriiaiy, &c., 
of our elements W'ith one another in this sense, that, for 
instance, the compositions of all the thon.'Jands of knowm 
cianpoiuids of c•arboll, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, elilorine, 
can be expre.s.sed by formulas — 

«Xc+/5xli+yXO+Sxii, 

where O ineaiis 1 j)art of oxygen, while et, /3, y, ?/, an> 
integers. This system of formulating coiujiositioie is iiiii- 
ver.sally used by clieniist.s ; only to gain gi*eatcr simplieiry 
wo substitute for c, h, n, &c., cortaiii intoger-nmltiples of 
these as (more convenient) “ combining w'dghls.’’ The 
following values and symbols arc generally adopted: — 
Ctmihiiitid 

Weight. 

Oxygen, . * 1 =0 (arldtraiy unit). 

Hydrogen, . *0625— H=Ji. 

Nitrogen, . , *875 =N=30Xn. 

Carbon, . , *750 =C= 2Xe. 

Sulphur, . . 2*000 =S = pXa. 

Chlorine, . . 2*22 =C]=r 2X<4. 

Thc.se numbers, of course, have a purely relative meaning; 
we might just as well take the cumlnning weight of car- 
bon or nitrogen — 1 . For H=1 we have OsrslG ; N=14; 
C=12; 8=32; Cl=35*5, which set is prefernht by most 
clioiiiists on a<M*(mnt of its nceidontal numerical sim]»licity. 
3’hey are relative also in this sense, that (for H=l) N'=:7 ; 
C'=G; S'=1G ; Cr=71, for instance, would of course do 
equally well as “ combining units.” 

In giving the formula of a body it is customary to 
dispense with the symbols and X; for instance, 
instead of formulating the composition of water as 1 XO-|- 
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2 XHi we write Olla; instead of 1XN+3XH (for nin- 
inoiiiu), we say NH3, &c. Nlls-f-HaO means (for 11=1) 

17 parts of ammonia taken along with 18 parts of water; 
NH3.H.JO means a compound of 1 7 parts of aininonia with 

18 parts of water, A factor jdaecd before a fomiula 
multiplies the w'holc up to the next -f-; thus 

means three times NH3 + once lIsO. If we mean to say 
3 times times HaO, wc put it 3(NH3+Tl20) or 

SNH^-I-'^IImO* ll^i*** maniwir we can condense the whole 
of lh(i balance-sheet of a chemical reaction into a very | 
few symbols. Thus, for instance, we wiitc 
KIIO+H (where, for II—l, K ino.-As 30 parts of i)otas- 
sium) instead of sayinp; — “ In the action of j)otussium on 
water ev(*ry 39 parts of the metal decompose 18 parts of 
water to ha-m 53 parts (=39+l-|-lt») of caustic ]>otasJi 
anil I ]>:irt of hydrogen.” All chemical equations are 
not as simple as the one wc chose for our example; hut 
in all cases it is possible to do full justice to the cxjieii- 
inciilally (‘stahlishcd relations, witliout using other numbers 
lljun wtegers for cither the cocllicionts of the several terms 
or those of the combining units. Only in a great many 
cases these latter coefficients assume pretty con.siderahic 
values. And this suggests the qiK*.stion“- Have wc any 
right to look upon our relative units, C— 12 ; N— 11 ; 
<)_=!(; (meaning, of course, C-^-}l5=:sl2 unit-weights of 
carbon, &e. ), as nntural constants ? Let us begin by prov- 
ing the relevancy of the question in reference to two large 
familieH of compounds, which inidudc certainly one-half of 
what is most tlioronghiy studied in onr picsont chemistry. 

1. Carbon and Ilgdrogen unite into nunibcrle&s “liydro- 
carboiis corresponding to a long chain of com]K)sitions 
which begins with that of marsh gas, CIT4, and terminates 
with that of cliryseiie, O3H3 (taking C=12; 11=1). 
llctwceii these two lie a host of formulas (C<»II<3); the 
sum varj’ing from 5 to something like 37 or 40. 

What in each case the analysis determiues mon; directly 

is the ratio wliich, ns we see, vanes from 0*2 (for 

0114) to OT) (for the relative error being about 

-}- 0 *Ol of the ratio. Kow, supposing wc calculate the 

decimal values of all the really diflerent ratios up to, 

say, 10, and arrange the results iii the order of 

tlieir magnitudes, exeludiug what lies below 0*2 or above 
0*3 ; wc then extend our table successively up to a-|-^=— 
n, 12, 13, &c., until wc find that the greatest diirereneo 
between two successive tenns is no more than 0*02 of the 
less lerni, /.c. until v.c have a practically complete catalogue 
of all the values wliich analysi.s can discrimiiiato. Sii]»posing 
wc had to go up to «-}-j3=100 (as against the «-|-^=i37 
iji our actual formulas), this would lend probability to the 
existence of a law as the cause of our integer-ratios; liic 
numerical value of this probability would bo 
, 1-2-3---n 

N(N— 1 ) • • (N— 11+1), 

where n is the number of entries in our table up to «+^— 37, 
and N the very much greater number of entries up to «+/i^ 
100. Well, the writer some years ago calculated such a 
table up to which shows that even if wc stop 

at »+/3=37 our catalogue is to all intents and jniqMises 
comjdete. It would ajipoar to bo at Lest nn even chance 
W'hcther tlin law exists or not. To put it in another way: 
— Supposing wo adopt II^l and C=ll as our basis, and 
reconstruct our formulas, we then have for our limit 
ratios the (easily calculated) values 0*214 and 0*02 1. For 
C=13 wo should have 0*187 and 0*581. Our calfiloguc 
up to «+iS=37 remains as complete as before. 

2. As a second example wc will take up the very 
numerous family of bodies C«IT/30y. lii this case any- 
thing like general reasoning becomes difficult. Hut wit 
are safe in saying that by giving GO as a maximum for 
«+i3+y=s in the existing formulas, we remain within the 


mark. A glance at the writer’s table of values ” up to 

y=^60, on the other hand, would, wo feel sure, satisfy any 
arithmetician that the tahh* sujiplies a sufficient selection of 
values for ang set of values, a : s ; /J : s ; y : s, that falls 
at all within tlie area of aidnally observed values; iiotwith- 
stauding the onerous eondiliou that in the ihive ratios, 
substituted for the dci^iual values 
a : s ; j3 : s ; y— ^s, the if must he the same all round. As 
general reasoning is impossible, let us give one example out 
of many w'hich wc might quote. 

The composition of cane-sugar is gimcrally translated 
into tlic formula which of course corresponds to 

the ciwvect percentages of the three chanents; but as these 
arc uncertain, othcj* independent formulas arc just as good, 
and it is remarkaldc that one of these at least is less com- 
plex than the adopted one. We have in fact — 


Porcentages. 


Calculated from 



C 12 II-O 11 . 

I t3]|lL'oOirt. 

Carbon, . . . 

. . 42*11 

42*31 

Hydrogen, . . . 

. . 3-13 

3*11 

Oxygon, . . . 

. . 51*13 

51*28 


100*00 

100*00 


And if anal} sis is not competent to discriminate between 
12:22:11 and 11 : 20: 10, it cannot reveal the constants 
C=-12; II — 1; ()-rl3. In fact, try C---!; 11 = 1; 
0 — 1, ximl you find that CiylLiOya works quite well. 

C,.,— 19 42*22 

IT;, — 3 3*37 

Oou— 23 51*11 


45 parts. 100*00 pxirts. 

From this example (which is only one of many that wo 
might have quidcd), and from what wo learned regarding 
the liydrocurhons, it really would appear that our com- 
bining weights, and consequently also the fonnnla-valucs 
of the several comi>ounds (r.//. the valiio 18Xlb 
1*125 Xf-^ water represented by H.jO), are not natural 

constants, but more arbitrary units. Hut supposing even 
this were so, it would iioL all’ect our system of formulas as 
an arithmetically sound and convenient mode of repre- 
senting composition; and if wo retain this system, it ob- 
viously commends itself, if jiossiblo, to so construct our 
fonnnlas that in each c.ase the eoellicicnts (the a, /S, y in 
C«H/J()y) reduce, the explanation of chemical substitutions 
witliin the body, and the fonnula-valuc itself, that of tlic 
cases of chemical addition or decomposition, to the higlicst 
attainable degree of lunncrical siniplieity. Lot us try a 
few cases, and begin witli 

Water . — If we had nothing hut the analysis to go by, 
the formulas 110^(11 = I ; 0 1 ) and 110 ( 11 — 1 ; 0 -— 8 ) 

would suggest Ihemselvcs as the best. Hut the simplicity 
of the 8 is a mere accident (there are good reasons, in fact, 
for assuming that the trui* value lies closer to 7*98); w'o 
therefore provisionally adiqit UU for explaining onr reac- 
tions. (’uses of addition are obviously of no use to us 
here. From the fact, for instance, that 9 parts of water 
combine with 28 parts of quick! ime we can draw no con- 
clusion, because for us the formula of quicklime has no 
existence vcl. We accordingly pass to substitutions. A 
good exailiple to choose is the action of potiissinm on 
water, wliich (as already explained incidentally above) re- 
sults in this, that one-lialf (4 the hydrogen goes out and is 
“replaced ” by its eipiivulent of potasslnin (K — 39 grains 
fur every II— 1 grain of liydrogcn.) Tlie simplicity of 
the ratio 1 : 2 might be accidental, bnt it so happens that 
sodium, rubidium, lithium, act in a precisely similar man- 
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Tier, wJiilc, for instance, zinc replaces the whole of flie 
hydro^ren and ])roduccs an oxide*. ZnO (Zn — .' 12 *r>; 
from wJiat was oripnally HO. There is no case in which 
&c., of the hydrogen is replaced -ivith formation of a 
detinile compound. The divisihility <if the hydrogen into 
two halves imist have a natural cause, and to enihfulv this 
law in our formula we must multiply it hy 2 , which leads 
to ,15ut tlie oxygen is not divisible at all ; lienee 

wc write Th/.) where (for 11 — 1 , which we will mav re- 
tain as our arbitrary unit) O — Id. A ml this hiririula, 
ns we might show if \v<‘ had the space, is hrilJiantly con- 
lirmed hy all the reactions in which water ligurcs eitlier as 
«a co-n-agent or ])rodnct. 

JIt/JrtK‘hlortr AvUl^ hy analysis, is IK’], wdicre Cl ^.'ir>‘o 
parts of chli)rinc. The chlorine is nnreplac(*ahlc. The hy- 
drogi'ji is rcacliJy rc])l.'ic(*d hy the action (d basic oxiiles, or 
(sometimes) that of tJjc respective metal>. Thus we have 

HCl + Zn-- ZnC14-H and Tiri-f-ZiiO^’^-ZnCl-f 
(JK)”^_p of water), 

and similaily in dozens of analt»gous cases. Kever is the 
hydrngeii taken out and replaced in iiislalmeiils. Hence 
li,Cl| nr IK’l stands as Ihv formula. 

Annnniiia^ hy analysis, is Ihi, wliere n— d‘<»d7. l’»nt 
ammonia has quite a eliaraeteiistic tendency to combine 
with hydrochloric acid and otlier “acids ” (meaning analo- 
gously constituted hydrogen compounds), and in all cases 
17 ]>arts r-ihill of ammonia comhine with the .acid per 
II — 1 part <»f hydnigen in the acid. Thus 1K!1 -j-.'UJii 
gives sal-ammuniae (.^lll^iitj. Of suhslitntioiis there is a 
legion, hut they all agree in tliis, that lliey diiide the 
hydrogen into three e(jual jiarts, and that one of these, or 
two, or all the thr(*e, are rejdaeed hy other things, .lust 
to give one cvample, wc liave n;,lJy-f- K - - If -f-^aKH... 
But the Hi is indivisihlc chemically ; hence “Nllj” is the 
formula, where N Jin — 14 parts of nitrogen. 

J/nrs/i frVM is He, w'licrc c — .‘1 jiarts of carbon. The 
carbon is indivisible, hut the hydnigeu can !h* rcjilaced by 
chlorine in parts hy treatment with free chlorine ga.s. In 
all cases tlie hydrogen goes out as hydrochloric acid and 
is re]ilaci‘d liy jneeiscly the same W’clght of chlorine 
(Cl=i= Ilo'fi per 1 of II) as goes oil’ as HCI. lii this man- 
ner four substitution prodinds cun be produceil, luuiiely 
(from 04114 ), C 4 ll;iCl, C 4 IL.CI 0 , C 4 IICI 3 , ( The formula 

clearly is CII 4 , wliere C 4c ^ 1 2. To the same value we 
come ill the study of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
whicli for C-- 12 contain lb’ and ii2 parts of oxygen 
respectively. Now', 12 +■ 10 = 28 parts of earbonic oxide 
when burned in oxygen take iiji 10 of oxygen, and form 
12 -f-l()-f'lG- -44 paits of carbonic acid. Renew the 
expediency of wTitiiig CO and CO.j (O— ItJ) for carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid respectively, iiiul these fonnnlas 
are amply continned by the. study of other reactions 
concerning the two eoinpounds. Thus, for instance, 
00 -f CI 2 — CO.CI 2 , where Cl.> is just twice that .‘J.O-o which 
wc canui across before, just so as O— - 1(1 came back to us 
w'ith this value, al though a priori there w'as no reason why 
the marsh gas combining- wreight of carbon might not de- 
mand, for instniicc, once 17 and tw'iee 17 t)f oxygen. 

Alcohol. — The composition, when referred to unit-weight 
of carbon, is 1 + H 

action of sodium ^ of the hydrogen is turned out and 
replaced by its equivalent (Na — 23 per H — 1) of sodium. 
Hydrochloric acid turns out all the oxygen with formation 
of water and chloride of ethyl, a body which per 1 part of 
carbon contains 5 P^^’t <>f hydrogen, luid, for 

every unit in the jj of tlie liydrogeii that is gone, 35*5 ~CI 
of chlorine. By tlie action of vitriol all the oxygen and a 
portion of the hydrogen eipiul to ^ of the weight of the 
oxygen, ?‘.c. ^ of the 0*25 of hydrogen, go out as water, and 
there results olefiant gas = 1 X ^ ? X *25 X H. Hence, 

00 far, the hydrogen is subject to chemical division into G 


equal parts; and the fonniila must he referred to CxH ~6 
of hydrogen, w*hen we have 24X’C-4-GXlI-+*HlXO, or 
0 ,^ 1100 , wdiere 0 = 10 as before, hut Ci® = 24 as the 
carbon comhininy^weifjhi in alcohol. 

Let us now eonsiiier a reaction in which alcohol fig- 
ures as a product — namely, that of vinous fermentation. 
In this reaction grape sugar (empirically 12 X C-J- 2 X 
II + 10 X 0, where 0 == H — O = 1) breaks up, so 
thal ^ of the carbon goes off a.s carbonic acid, while 4 
remain as aleoliol. Let us venture from this upon build- 
ing up tJic formula of gi*ape sugar, CaslI/SOy. Wc have 
CallfiOy -- 002 -p. 0 , 211,50 = (0 + O/O TTcO;i, for 
which it is obviously expedient to substitute CkJToO;}, 
which, as we see, agrees with the analysis of grape sugar. 
Now p*apc sugar can be made from canc sugar hy chemi- 
cal addition of the <*Iemeiits of water, the added-on water 
being viTy nearly HoO per CH 2 O of gra]ic sugar j)r«»- 
<lneed, or 1 H 2 O per 12 X (OHsO) (d grape sugar. 
Wlnmce the expediency of taking Cji.Il 220 ,i as the formula 
for cane sugar. The fermentation of cane sugar, then, 
is explained wdth sufficient correctness hy the equations 
Cj-IL-Oji -f. IIoO = 4 C.,II,. 03 , and every =- 

(’,()o CaH,; 0 . .lust try to formulate the same facts by 

means of the other two fonnnlas for earn* sugar, which 
mere analysis gives ns the choice of, along with our .'ulopted 
fornpila, anil you will see why we reject these otlicr two 
as decidedly inconvenient formulas. 

AVc need no further examyiles to eiiahli! the reader to 
understand w'lwit wc mean by saying that, wdiielieviT eom- 
poniid of 1 ), 11 , and 0 wc investigate, the sul>stitutions 
always point to one set— a, y, /S — for the eocffieionts, 
and from this set, and the elementary analysis, the relative, 
values of I*!, H, () follow .is a matter of mere arithmetic; 
and we alw/iys find that for H = 1 we have — 

— 12 or 24 or 'Mi, not 3, 3, He., 

O = 10 or 32; never 8 or 4, Ac.. 

not to speak of 7 or 15, &c. ; and if we take in chlorine or 
nitrogen compounds wc have — 

Cl .35*5 or 71, &c. 

N 14 or 28, He. 


The.se values, C = 12 ; O 10 : N r-= 14 ; Cl = 35*5 
(for H = 1) must have a natural ba.sis, and the only in- 
terpretation we can reasoinibly put upon them i.s to take 
them as being the relative weights of the respedire atoms. 
And this result is confirmed by infiependent f*videiico, as 
we sluill now proceed to show under the, bending of — 
Avogadro*s /.aw,*.— -In all perfect gase-s the volutne, at 
constaiit temperature^ is inversely proportional to the 
pressure (or tension) of the gas ; and the volume, at con- 
stant presmre, is proportional to tlie temperature counted 
from a ccitain point, which in the ee.ntigrado scale is 
marked — 278"’ ; or, to speak niathematically, wo always 

V P 

- sss constant. 

2/ 8 "j- t 


All rapovrs even arc (practically) jicrfect gases as long 
as, at moderate pressures, flieir temperature raises thorn* 
sufficiently beyond their point of condensation into liquids. 
Hence the, specific gravity (S) of a perfect gas, when re- 
ferred to that of another perfect gas of the same tempera- 
ture and pressure (or, more generally speaking, equivalent 
conditions of teinjieraturo and pressure in regard to volume), 
has a constant value, inde])endcnt of the t and 1 * chosen. 
What does it depend on ? A very clear answer is sug- 
gested by the following table, wliich in column 2 gives the 
values, S (referred to S for hydrogen as unity), and in 
e.o]umiis headed 0, H, 0, N, the weights of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, contained in S parts of the gas 
named in column 1 . 
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Name. 


UydTOKeii, . 
Oxygen, . . 
Nitrogen, . 
Bteani, . . 
Ammonia, . 
Marbli gan, 
Cyanogen, . 
Propylaniinu, 
Benzoic acid, 



S Parts contain 

s. 

C. 

H. 

0. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

14 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

8 

8*6 

0 

1*5 

0 

8 

6 

2 

0 

26 

12 

0 

0 

29-6 

18 

4-5 

0 

61 

42. 

a 

16 


0 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

14 

7 

0 


Wc need not go any furtlicr, the law stares into our 
face ; the t’arbons are all integer-multiples of fi, the hy- 
drogens of 4, the oxygens of the nitrogens of 7 — obvi- 
ously because the values, S, although meant to represent 
merely the relative weights of etjual volumes, ore iit the 
same lime the relative wcighls of the molecules, and the 
numbers given under C, H, (), N, being the relative 
weights of the elements contained in the molec.ules, must 
ho integcr-multiplcis of the atomic weights. If so, then, 
taking tlie weiglit of one molecule of hydrogen as onr unit, 
and O, II, 0, N, as symbols for the atomic weights of tbo 
respective elements, we have H = consetiucntly to 
half n molecule ; hence — 

1 mol. of hydrogen = H2 = 1 (assumed). 

1 “ oxygen = Og = 16 

1 “ nitrogen = Ny = 1 4 

and for the atomic weigJits — 

II C 0 N 

the values — 

0*5 6 8 7 

which obviously comes to the same as 

1 12 16 14 

The law here illustrated was discovered by Avogadro, and 
forinulatt'd by saying that equal volumes of any two perfect 
gases (at a given temperature and pressure) contain the same 
number of molecules. This law, in the case of volatile bodies, 
he]])s us over all difHculties in selecting amongst the several 
formulas which mere analysis would admit of as equally 
good. Supposing CmW^Oy to he the unknown formula, 
the “vapour-density,” !S, gives us at once the sum-total — 
M = whence by the analysis the value « X C = 

“fl,” lei us call it; whence « = a C, and so on. The 
law also enables us to fix the atomic weiglits of all those 
elements wJiich form a sufficient variety of volatile cc»m- 
pounds; but this practically comes to almost the same as 
saying that it applies only to O, H, N,C, Cl, Br, I, S, P, and 
perliaps one or two more. For the rest wo should have to 
rely on purely chemical methods if it were not for the — 
Law of iJulong and Petii^ which applies to all metjds 
(at least), and may he formulated by saying tliat supposing 
A is the atomic weight and S the specific heat, we always 
have A X S = an approximately ctjnstant value, which 
lies about 6*4 for H = 1. To show tlio utility of the law 
as a guide iii selecting atomic weights, chemical methods 
show that Die atomic weight of lithium is cither 7 or 14 
(H = 1); but they give no preference to cither value. 
Now the specific heat of the metal is 0*94, whence 
Li X •94 = 6*4 about; whence approximately Li= 6*4 -v 
•94 = 6*8 ; obviously Li =: 7 is the right number. 

Mitscherliclds law of isomorphism in regard to our 
subject holds a similar position to Dulong and Petifs. 
According to it, bodies of analogous constitution crystal- 
lize in the same system — ^as a rule, liable to exceptions. 
Iron alum is proved to be 24H204'K80S02-|-Fe203.3S0;. 
Ordinary (aluminium) alum is tbo same, except that the 
Fe203 = 160 parts of ferric oxide is replaced by 102 parts 
of alumina, containing 8X0 = 48 parts of oxygen. Tet 
these 102 of alumina might be AlyO^, where Al = l atom 
ss 18 parts of metal. But hoDi substances cr}'Btallize in 
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Aguiar octahedra*, hence we conclude that the 102>of oxide 
I AI2O8, analogous to Fe203 where Al2=2 atoms=2X27 
part of ^umininni. 

In regard to the special methods which have been used 
for determining the exact numerical values of the atomic 
weights, we refer to the articles on the several elements. 
But our article would not bo complete without a table of 
what we now consider Die most probable values of the 
more important of these units. The one wc give is taken 
from Ijotliar MeyeFs and Seubert’s “ Atomgewichto der 
Elemente nach den Originulzahlon iieu bcrcchnet, 1883.” 


Atomic Weight. 


Name of Element. 

Symbol. 

Value. 

0=16 

Aluminium, . 

Al 

1*604 

27*11 

Antimony, . 

Bb 

7*49 

119*9 

Arsenic, . . 

As 

4*G93 

7ri*()9 

Uarinm, . . 

Ba 

8*576 

187*2 

Bismuth, . . 

BI 

18*0 

208 

Boron, . . . 

B 

•683 

10-9 

Bromine, . . 

Br 

4*097 

79*95 

Cadmium, . 

Cd 

7*00 

112 

Calcium, . . 

Cii 

2*601 

40*02 

Carbon, . . 

C 

7602 

12*003 

Chlorine, . . 

Cl 

22t69 

36*46 

Chromium, . 

Cr 

3*28 

62*6 

(Cobalt, . . 

Co 

3*67 

68*7 

Copper, . • 

Cu 

3*959 

63*34 

Fluorine, . . 

P 

1*194 

19*1 

Gold, . . . 

Au 

12*29 

196*6 

Hydrogen, . 

U 

•06265 

1*002 

Iodine, . . . 

I 

7*9284 

126*86 

Iron, . . . 

Po 

3*601 

66*02 

Lead, . . . 

Pb 

12*932 

206*9 

Lithium, • . 

Li 

•439 

7*02 

Magnesium, . 

Mg 

1*60 

24*0 

Manganese, . 

Mn 

8*48 

64*9 

Mercury, . . 

Hg 

12*62 

200*3 

Nickel, . . 

Nl 

3*67 

68*7 

Nitrogen, . . 

N 

•8779 

14*046 

Oxygen, . . 

0 

1 

16 

Phosphorus, . 

P 

1*940 

31*04 

Platinum, . 

Pt 

12-177 

194*8 

Potassium, • 

K 

2*446 

39*H 

Silver, . . . 

Ag 

6*7456 

107*93 

Silicon, . . 

Si 

176 

28*0 

Sodium, . . 

Na 

1*4408 

23*05 

Strontium, . 

8r 

6-47 

87*6 

Sulphur, . . 

8 

2*0037 

32*06 

Tin,. . . . 

Sn 

7-36 

117*6 

Zinc, . . . 

Zn 

4*065 

65*0 


The numbers under “ O ^ 16 ” come practically to the 
same as if they were referred to II?=-1. We preferred 
to calculate them for 0 = 16 (or for 11 =-1*002), be- 
cause the numbers are far more directly related to the 
oxygen than to the hydrogen value ; and btjcause it brings 
out better that a good number of our atomic weights arc 
very nearly integer-multiples of that of hydrogen. Many 
years ago 'Prout asserted this to he tlie casii witl) all ele- 
ments ; and although his (qdnion was founded on utterly 
insufficient data, it took a finn hold of the chemical mind, 
and had the. good eflcct of causing a number of excellent 
researches on the subject. At the present time no chemist 
could possibly believe in the general correctness of “ Prout’s 
law; ” but it is and remains remarkable that the law does hold' 
practically for a good number of small and very precisely 
determined numbers, including the values C, N, 0, of tlio 
“ organic elements ; ” and one cannot help surmising that 
these atoms at leas!., and perhaps also that of snljdiur, arc 
merely condensed hydrogen. Of far greater scientific im- 
portance is a ndation wliich was pointed out some years 
ago by Mendelejeir, and by Ijothar Meyer, which con- 
sists in tills, that the general chemical characters of 
elements arc a periodic function of their atomic weights. 
The following table of L. McycFs shows clearly what he 
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means, it belnp; nnclcrstood that the atoms are arranged in 
the order of the raa(;nitudcs of theb* weights, and that 
each “ No.” means a “ missing link.” 


N 0.1 

Ho. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 6 

No. a 

No. 7 

li 

Li 

Be 

B 

C 

N 

0 

i F 

No. ir. 

No. 17 

No. 18 

j Nil 

Mg 

A1 

Bl 

I* 

H 

Cl 

No. 2r.| 

No. 27 

No. 28 

K 

Ca 

No. 31 

V 

V 

Cl- 

^In 

I’o 

Co 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

No. 41 

No. 42 

Ah 

Se 

Br 

No. 4fi 

No. 47 

No. 48 

Ub 

Sl- 

Ho. 61 

Zr 

HI) 

Mo 

No. 6r> 

Hu 

HI) 

l*d 

Ag 

ed 

In 

Sii 

Sh 

Tii 

I 

No. 06 

No. 67 

No. 6S 

Ch 

Ba 

Ho. 71 

No. 72 

Trt 

W 

No. 76 

Os 

Ir 

I’t 

All 

1*B 

T1 

ri) 

lil 


1 

1 






Riich v<*rtic{il coluiiin nniinpriites the snofcssivts inemhers 
of a uafurul fatnily in the riglit ordor; tJiiis, for instance, 
column *.) eimnuTutcs the alkali-inrtals (witli Ag, Au, and 
Cu), us Nos. ]J), 2!», 'Jlh (i*.), and No. 10 is to No. D 
pretty much wJiaL No. 2!) is to I!), 4!) to 21), 6b to 41). In 
Nos. 10, 20, do, &(•., we come upon iJie metals of the 
alkaline earths, or close relatives to llie.se, and so on. 

Jn conclusion, Jr*t us endeavour to exj)laln (in a general 
wav’) how it. lias hec»iirie possible to measure tlie masses 
and dimensions of moleeules in an ahsolut<* sense. Clau- 
sius showed that the idiysieal ]iroperties of gase.s emi bo 
deduced from Avogadro’s law, p/w^• tlie following aa.suinp~ 
tions : — Tlie Tiiolecailes of a gas an* elastie, and in a state 
of rapid roetilinear motion. Though iiilen.sely crowded 
in even an onlinnry vaeuinn,” tliey are very minute in 
eum])arison to their, in themselves, very minute mean free 
paths. Boyle’s law follows at onee and easily, as does 
the constant relation, in gas(js generally, of volume to 
tenijierature. The temperature, however, is, stri(!tly 
speaking, a property, not of th<‘ gas, but of the individual 
molernle. It is the eiu'rgy <»f its progressive motion. 
'I'he ihermoineter mea.sure.s only the grand average. In 
tin* same gas of (appanmily) uniform temperature the 
velocities ditfer from molecule to molecule (the law of 
distribution of ve!o<*itie.s being the same ns that of the 
fiO(]ur*ncy of errors, an addition of Clerk i\I ax wells). 
Now, the energy referred to as nuiasuring tcnnperatnre 
is proportional to ynz?’**, when* v is the velocity and the 
mass {rrtlffo^ w-eight) of tlie molecule, lienee the less 
moleenlar weight corresponds to the gi'eatiT velocity 
for a given tcniperaturo. Clausius calculates that v (in 
metres per second) is, for 

Hydrogen, IL, 1844 

Oxygen, 0.^ 461 

Nitrogen, N.j, 41)2 at 0” C. the 

freezing point of water. 

From Clausius’ hypothesis it does vol follow that two 
gas strata superimposed upon each other (like oil on water) 
will diffuse into each other or ecjnalizc their heats with 
lightning rapidity. Nor does it follow that a jet of air, 
for instance, can he blown into a given quiescent iria.ss of 
air witli only a few collisions of molecules. Just imagine 
a stratum of air screened off* by two jiaralUd glass-plates 
Too ”*<'h apart. Tho moleenles betwv'cn, when 

jnojected on one of tlie plates, 9nay cover it almost com- 
pletely although the most of tho gas is vacuum, because 
tlio niole<Miles may bo extremely numerous. A hall of 
wliite-lcad placed on a page of this hook, c<»vers only very 
little of it. Cut it into four slices, like an apple, iiuvko 
each segment into a small hall, and these four balls will go 
further, &c. Grind up your white-lead into tho finest 
powder, and you can paint over 100 pages of the book 
with it easily. The reasonable conclusion to be drawn 
from Clausius’ liypothesis is tliat tho diffusion of gases 
into one another, and their conduction of Iieat, must be 
vert/ flow processc.s, and that a stream of gas moving 
through a gas atmosphere wiil pull on a lot of tlio latter 
with it, and a part of the energy of the mass-motion 


will become molecule-motion, i.e. heal. There will bo 
“ friction.” Now, the rates of diffobion of gases, the rales 
at wliicdi they conduct heat, and the values of their friction 
can be measm'od experimentally. On the other hand, it is 
clear that tlieso three quantities must be functions of tho 
masses of the molecules, tlieir mean paths, their velocities, 
and the distribution of their velocities. It took a Clerk 
Maxwell to find the formulas, but his work was most 
meritoriously supplemented, especially in the expcriiucntal 
sense, by Oskar K. Meyer, Stedan, Van dev Waals,and others; 
and as a result wo now know as great pn)bal)ilitius that — 

1 cubic centimetre of any gas at freezing point, and 1 
atiTiosplicric pressure, contains about 21 trillion — 21 X 
1000** njoleculcs. The mean distance of any one of these 
from its neighbours (under the same conditions) is about 
.*) to 4 millionths of a iinllimctrc (1 Mm. i=r 5 .- inch). 
The moli 5 culcs lheinsclv(‘S, .at one atmosphere’s ]ire.ssnre, 
fill about the space they occupy in their totality 

as a gas. It takes 140 trillion molecules of hydrogen to 
]»ro(luee one milligram (about of a grain) of the gas. 

Verily tho molcculea anti atoms of bodies arc no mere 
seienlitic fictions ; they are realities of a higher order than 
that of the luminiferous etlior of optics. 

ATRACHS'LXA (Gr. atruchfilo»^ without .a neck) is a 
gitmpof Bkktlk.s belonging to the section IIktkuomeka. 
In th(i Atrachelia the head is not iiarrowtsd into .a neck — 
lientM* thti name — but iminersed in the thorax. They arc 
nearly all nocturnal in their li.aliits, loving sandy districts 
and feeding on roots of trees or decaying vegetable and 
atiimnl substances. They are found in ahuudanci? in tho 
deserts Afrie-a and Asia, and in the interior of North 
Amerhai. A few species arc British, the most common 
being Blips, tho ‘‘churchyard heelle,’* found in cellars, and 
the beetle of tlio meal-worm {I'enchrio found in 

flour* mills and bako-liouses. Ucltrutt echidna^ iiidig<‘iiou.s 
to Australia, has tho elytra armed with slant spines. 
jXtjctclla f/rnuulata is a curious Soutli American form. 

ATRA'TO, a river of Colombia, South America. It is 
formed |jy the union of three small streams, which flow 
from a mountain knot in about 5“ N. hit., and lib miles 
S.K. i>f Ca[je (k)rrientes. It falls, after a course of about 
2b0 miles from S. to N., into the Bay of Choeb, the most 
southern part of the Gulf of Darien, dust at it.s (uiLranco 
into the sea are seventeen small islands, lying in two lines. 
Tho country drained by the Atrato and ils aftimiiits is 
extremely mountainous, and docs not contain a level tract 
of any extent except at its moutli. The mountains are 
c<iiitinuaUons of the Audi’s ranETo, and are cov'cred with 
.almost iiittceessible forests. Gold and platinum mines went 
formerly worked in these mountains, and gold is still found 
ill the sands of tho Atrato and its feeders. 

A'TRl (auedently Ilatria Picene)^ a town of Naples, ia 
situated on a hill near the river Matrina, or Piombo, and 
about 4 miles from the coast of the Adriatic. It is 18 miles 
S.K. of Terumo, and near the Jiighroad from ihcncc to 
Naples. Tbe ancient Ilatria was once a place of consider- 
able importance. It is included by the Roman geographers 
ill the province of Picennm, and it was c.a11ed Ilatria Plcena 
to distinguish it from tho Hafria or Hadria of the Vcijeti, 
[See Ai>uia.J They were both colonies' of the Ktrnscans, 
Medals and coins have been found near Atri bearing efligics 
of fishes, anchors, and other maritime symlwls, with tho 
legend Hat, Ilatria afterwards became a Roman colony. 
The family of the Emperor Hadriau was originally from 
this place (Spartian, “Hadrian”). Of the ancient town 
hardly any vestiges now remain. The present city con- 
taiihs about 10,000 iuhabitants. 

A'TBIUni, a ball or room of audience in a Roman 
house. The two words atrium and cavrodium, if not at 
first synonymous, most probably became so in tho courso 
of time. Th(j atrium, properly so called, and as at first 
distinguished from tho cavaidium, would bo tho space 
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between the open area and the walls (^panetes) of the 
ati'ium; thus tlic cavum ficdinm would bo the hollow 
space open to the sky uiid ruin, while? the atrium would be 
the covered part, and would therefore form the hull or n)Oin 
of audience. If our conjecture, founded on this obscure 
passage of Varro descriptive of the parts of a Roman house, 
be coiTGct, it might be suggested that tlie coinpltivium 
meant rather the rim or gultcT from which tlie rain fell 
than tht? whole area of the open Bpai!e over tlie iinpluvium, 

Tlie atrium was the most important and usually the 
most spl(?ndid a])artinent of a Roman Ijousc. Here the 
ovnicr received Ins crowd of morning visitors, who were 
not admitted to tlic inner apartments. Originally the 
atrium w':is the common room of resort for the wdiolc 
family — the place of thc.ir domcNtic occuiiations ; and sucli 
it probably continued in the humbler ranks of life. In 
every house, of rich and poor alike, the atrium formed the 
central place, the house-place,” where were the Jocus or 
family lire, tlu* lares or l>ouselu»l(l gods, the nuptial couch, 
and the matron’s sj»inning-wheel, either for use or for an 
<'inhlcni, according to tlie rank in life of the pro])ri<?tor. It 
was a large apartment, iviofed over, but with an opening in 
the centre, called compiavinm^ as mentioned above, towairds 
which the loof sloped so as to throw the rain W'.atcr into a 
cistcni in the floor, called imjduvlnm^ whence it ran oil’ by 
suitable channels. 

The ruin of ITcrculaneimi and Pompeii has preserved to 
UK Ji large nmnlxM' of jirivate dwcdlings of every sort, and 
public buildings; so that, for the trouble of nneartliiiig these 
buried treasuri’s, we can make onrselv(*s us perfectly ac- 
ijuainlcd with Roman houses and temples as with our own. 
The latest, most elaborate, and trustworthy work is the 
line treatise on “recent ex<*avalions” (Pompeii, “Die 
INi'ucsteu Ansgralnmgcu, by Pvesiihn, illus- 

tiatcd by skclclics taken on the spot by a competent 
I’ngliidi water colour artist, Miss Amy Hutts (published 
at Leipzig, 18«2). Tlie older excavation, arc most care- 
fully described in Overhcck’s “Pompeii,” and very fully 
illustrated (third (‘ditioii, Leipzig, 1876). In these books 
we see the entire plan of a Ruiiiaii house laid bare, and this 
not from theory or from half-understood WTitiugs of ancient 
authors, hut from drawings of buildings actually existent, 
and wliicli any one may see who is able to iiudce the 
journey to Italy. Such houses wo shall describe fully 
under Pompkii; lieve wo need only sketch the general 
plan. The front of the house was often occupied by shops, 
leaving a vcslilmle wliicti led into the atrium. 0]»]>osilc 
the vestibule the atrium was closed hy heavy curtains, 
answering tlie purpose of our “ folding-doors,” and cutting 
ojf the tablinum, while yet allowing it to be made part of 
the atrium for large receptions. The dining-rotiin (tri- 
clinium) was to the right, and the librai’y (or such a room) 

Library. | Tablinum. Triclinium. 
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to tbo left of the tablinum, and a passage led by the tri- 
clinium to tlic private apartments, ]>eristylc, and garden 
bcliind. Bed-rooms (cubicula) were on eacJi side of the 
atrium, but not quite extending all along, tlio wings ” (alsc) 


of the atrium being left free. These could , if needed, servo 
as reception rooms by means of a curtain or a screen drawn 
across the cntr.'incc. All these rooms received their light 
from the atrium — tliat is, from the opening of the com- 
pluvium, as above explained. 

Atuium was also the name given to a similarly oxinstnicted 
class of public buildings, dinning from the lUstijcA in 
having hut three sides, as the Atrium Publicum in the 
Capitol at Rome, w']ii(?h Livy iiieiitions, 

A'TROPA, a genus of dicotyledonous jdaiits belonging 
to the order Soi.anapk^k, and comsksting for the most part 
of poisonous species. It is distinguisliod from otlier genera 
of the same order by its regular boll-slmiied corolla, ils flvo- 
parted permanent calyx, wliich never acquires a bladdery 
appcariiTice, and by its succulent fruit. Tlie species of 
most common occniTciice is — 

Atrapa liefladovna (deadly niglitshado), which is found 
not unfrcqucntly in thickets and hedges in this country. 
The whole plant is of a lightish green colour, except the 
flowers, whieli arc large and of a dingy lirownisli -purple, 
ami the berries, which are of a rich deep black. Tho 
root is perennial, the stein grows ahont ii feet high, and 
tlie leaves are acute and oblong, tapering to each end. 
'I'he flowers .are hell-shajjed, larger than those of tho 
liarebell, and placed singly in the axils of the leave.H. 
The border of the corolla is cut into live equal lobes; 
there arc five? stamens, tin* ovary with tw'o cells, and 
many s<*edK, a long slender style, and n flattened 
stigma slightly di\ided into two lobes. The odour of tho 
whole plant is nauseous and ojiprcssivt*. The active 
jiroperty of helladomni, though most commonly remarked 
ill the berries (whieli, from tJieir res(‘mblanco to cherries, 
have been sometimes eaten by cliildren with fatal eilect), 
exists also in tin? leaves, and especially in tho roots, both 
of which liavc the same aciid narcotic property. Atropa 
Belladonna is'emidoycd medicinally in the ft)i*m of dried 
leaves or of an extract. Ils action ditl’ers according to tho 
quantity taken. If the dose he small a qniekening of tho 
heart’s action follow's, and it has a stimulating eflect; but 
if the (lose h(? larger a sedative (’fl’ect of a very powerful 
kind ensues. During tin? first stage exeitemeiit of the 
h(?art, the brain, and the intellectual faculties is manifest; 
this is snecceded hy greatly diminished sensibility, jieihaps 
most markedly obscrvalile in the extreme dilatation of tlie 
pupil, and the ins(*iisihility of the stomach to tJu* stimulus 
of emetic subslanres. Tin? delirium accompanying the 
action of an ov(*rd(»se of Ix lladonna is ahvay.s of a gay and 
(?levated kind ; a red eruption or cfllon*scenec on the skin 
is also generally observable. The action of belladonna is 
due to an alkaloid called atropine, which forms long trans- 
parent colourless crystals, insoluble in cold water, and very 
slightly soluble by boiling water and alcohol. 

'j’he cases in which belladonna may he most advan- 
tageously emi»loyed are diseases of increased sensibility of 
the nerves, particularly local afiectioiis of the nerves, such 
as tic douloureux and other ]):iins. It h employed by 
oculists in the fonn of .solution drojiped into the eye?, in 
order to dilate the pupil previous to an operation. It has 
been recommended as a ii.scful sedative? in hooping-cough 
and ill asthma, and has also been employed (externally as 
well as interally) in eaneeroiis and scrofulous discas<‘s. lii 
case of poisoning by it the stomach pump sliould lx? u.scd, 
and bleeding will occasionally be necessary to relieve the 
gorged state of the vessels of tlie h(*ad. 

A'TROPHY (from the Greek word atrophia^ signifying 
“want of nourishment,” “wasting’^), deficient nutrition 
either of a pari or of the whoh* of the body. Wasting may 
of course bo produe(*d without disease, hy merely withhold- 
ing the supply of nutritious food ; but the tenii atrophy is 
ahvms uinlerstiKid to apjily to that wasting away wliicli is 
due to deficient or abnormal work of tlu* bodily organs. 

General atiophy will result from failure of tlie great 
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digestive organs, of the respiratory organs, or of the nervons 
systftin. Local atrophy may occur when the failure is 
limited to one organ, and is not ubhuliitc. 

A cessation of function, from whatever cause, is mani- 
festly and invariably followed by wasting of the organ in 
which the function had its seat. The gland that does not 
secrete timinislies in bulk ; the ner\'e that does not receive 
and transmit impressions or convey its wont(‘d stiinnhis 
wastes; and the muscle that does not contract dwindles 
away, while increased exercise contributes exceedingly to 
the augmentation of its volume, as we see in the hulk of 
the blacksmith’s ann and in the leg of the ballet-dancer. 
From the complete and long-continued cessation of action 
the sn])stanf!e of organs is sometimes almost entirely 
removejJ, nothing rerniUning by which its original sfnicture 
can be distinguished. 

There is, however, a form of atrophy ^vhich is now 
recognized us a sj)eeific disease, and is known as the 
“wasting palsy,” or ])rogressivc muscular atrophy. In 
this disease tlui first S 3 "inj) 1 ()ms generally notieod are sen- 
sations of weakness in the muscles affected, sometimes 
attended by numbness and tingling and occjisional iwitcli- 
ings, togotJjer with a marked rlccrejise in their size. In 
most ciises the upper limbs are first affected, the right 
hand being the first to sufler ; hut when the disease has 
continued for any lengtli of time tlie iniisclcs of the legs 
become aiVected, to be followed in ll»*ir turn by those of 
the Imdy. Though sometimes liereditaiy^, it is more fre- 
quently brought on by excessive, exertion, ex])Osur(! to cold 
and wet, and by injuries to the spine. The process of this 
disease was unknown nntil within a recent period, but it is 
now knowm to arise from a diseased state of the anterior 
roots of the, nerves of the spinal cord. When brought 
about by excessive exertion it may frequently be cured, 
and sometimes the disease, aftca* destro^riug a set of 
muscles, wall cease of itself ; but in many cases it refuses 
to yield to any mode of treatment, and ends fatally. 

A'TRYFA (Gr. a, not; trupa^ hole) is an extinct 
fossil genus of ilKA<;iiu»roi)A, allied to the lamp-shell 
(Terehratula). This mollusc had a very wide range, 
species being found extensively in beds of the Silurian and 
Devonian formations. The beak of the ventral valve w'as 
perforated by an aperture, uiul tbroiigli Ibis passed the 
stalk by whicli the animal attached itsedf to a rock or other 
foreign body. This aperture, howev(;r, is so bidden by the 
curv'iug of the beak tliat tin; name Atrypa . (signifying 
“without an ajicrture,”) was iuadvert<'ntly given to this 
genus. Tlie best known species is the Atrt/parcliculans^ 
which extends from the Upper tSilurian beds to those of 
the Middle Devoninu series. 

ATTAC'CA(Ital. “ to eh‘avc to”), in music, denotes that 
the next movement is to follow immediately, without any 
pause; as the movtsiiieiits of tla* well-known “ Scotch sym- 
pbony” by Mendelssohn. In tlie language of the old contra- 
jmntists, atincca signifies a short inegular fngal or imitative 
subject, not liable to th(^ severe laws of fugui*. 

ATTACH^ (Frcncli), one attaelied to anotlier as 
.assistant. The term is generally used to des<Tibe a young 
dijiloiuatisl. wiio accompanies an embassy to as.si.st the 
ambassador, and to gain an insight into the methods of 
conducting ]Kilitical business. Attaches in the English 
diplomatic service receive no salary as such, but may often 
have small allowances for special knowledge of public law 
or for proficiciic}’ in foreign languages. From attaches 
they are promoted to be third secrctarifis, then second 
secretaries, and secretaries of legation. 

ATTACH^MIBNT. An attaeliinent is a kind of criminal 
process which courts tif recfird are authorized to issu<?. This 
process is granted in ciisijs of contejnpts, which all courts 
of record may punish in a summary manner. If a contempt 
be done in the presence of the court, by a breach of the. 
peace, defiance of its authority, or an interruption of its 


proceedings, the offender may at once be attached and 
committed, and aft(;rw'ards punished to a ix^asoiiablo extent 
at the discretion of the presiding judges. On the other 
hand, if it las suggested by a person upon oath that one not 
present in court lias committed an action which amnnnts to 
a cfuitempt, the court will make a rule upon the offender 
txi show cause why an attachment should not issue against 
him. Attachments are now chiefly employ(‘d in casi's of 
cxmstnictive contempts, such as abuses of the administration 
of justice by judges of inferior jurisdiction, for comiption or 
injustice by oflicefti and ministers of the courts in refusing 
to cxi‘.cute lawful process, for doing it oppressively or cor- 
ruptly, or for making false returns. Attonieys, who are 
officers of the diffoi'cnt courts in wliieh they arc admitted, 
may be punished by this summary mode of pi-oceeding for 
any dishonest practice. Jurors also may be liable to attacb- 
ment for making default when lawfully suininoned, for 
refusing to be sworn or to give any verdict, or for receiving 
a bribe or instructions from either of the parlies in a suit 
to be tried by them. Wilful perjury in the presence of the 
court, disresjiectful words or conduct to the presiding judge, 
the counterfeiting of wrils, the refusing to pay money or 
perfonn acts according to the directifm of an award entered 
into by rule of court, the iion-pajmcnt of costs taxed by 
the officer of the court in which a proceeding is pending, 
are contempts which subject the persons wlio commit thorn 
to the snininary pi*oww8 of nttachment.. The Court of 
Chancery will issue nttachment upon the ri‘fnsal to obey 
an injunction or order of the court. 

ATTACH'MBOT. FOREIGN^ is a proceeding by 
means of which a creditor may obtain the si^cnrily of the 
goods or otlier personal property of his dfditov, in the liands 
of a third person, for the purpose, in the first instance, of 
cnfoiTing the appearance of the ilcbtor to answ'or to an 
action; and afterwards, upon his continued defanll, of 
obtaining the goods or jiropertyin satisfaction of the demand. 
The process in England wan founded enlirely upon local cus- 
toms, and was an exception to the general law. It existed in 
London, Bristol, Exeter, Lancaster, and suine other towns 
in England, and was much more commonly resorted to in the 
lord mayor’s court of Ijondon than in any other loc,al courts. 

A difierence of opinion prevails with resy»c*e,t to the utility 
of this proceeding. On the one side, it is said to he parti- 
cularly advantageous in a city much frequented by foreigners 
for the purpose of trade, who may contract, debts during 
their abode in England, and them remove themselves to 
foreign parts, beyond the reach of personal pnieess; on the 
other hand, it is supposed to einban'ass coinmrTcial opera- 
tions in consequence of the enormons pow'er which it places 
in the hands of creditors — a creditor for i:‘20 being entitled, 
if ho pleases, to attach property to tho amount of £20,000, 
or any larger sum, which cannot he applied in discharge of 
any commercial engagements which the debtor may have 
formed, until the attachment is disposed of. It does not, 
however, appear to be likely that the existence of this cus- 
tom should, under ordinoiy circumstances, have? the effect 
of deterring the fair merchant from sending his goods to 
Ijondon ; though it may well happen that a trader, who has 
contracted debts in I^ndon wliieh he does not intend to 
pay, would hesitate to send a cargo to a port where, by 
means of this process, his creditors in that place might 
instantly seize it. Nor can much practical inconvenience 
arise from the power of attaching a large property for a 
small debt; for the garnishee (that is, the person who holds 
the property of the debtor), who is generally the agent of 
the dcfend.ant, may dissolve tho attachment, by appearing 
for the defendant and putting in bail to tho action ; or, if 
satisfied of the truth of tho dtibt upon which the attach- 
ment issu(i.s, he may pay the plaintiff’s demand, and take 
credit fur the amount in his acconiii with the defendant. 

Under the Common Law Procedure Act, 1864, there is 
now a proceeding for all parts of tho country analogous 
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to that in the lord mayor's court; but no order for tho 
attachment of tlie wages of any servant, labourer, or work- 
man can be made by the judge of any court of record 
or inferior court. 

ATTACK, in military language, signifies an advance 
upon an enemy with a view of dislodging him from his 
position and dispersing or destroying his forces, and is used 
both for engagements on the battle field and attacks upon 
fortified positions. In open country it may he conducted 
either by cavalry or infantry, or by a combination of all the 
forces at the disposal of the commander. As a general rule an 
attack is directed against one of the llanKs of the enemy, as 
it is well known that the best troops lose confidenue when 
their flank is turned, while with undisciphiied and irregular 
forccjs the turning of a flank and the appearance, of an enemy 
in the rear almost invariably causes a stampede. Napoleon, 
however, pixifervcd attacking an enemy’s centre by means 
of heavy columns; and this when successful enabled him to 
throw his wliole force against one half of that of the enemy, 
and involve it in rout before it e.ould receive support. In 
modern times an attack is generally commenced by the 
artillery, wiiich from a distance rains shells upon the. 
enemy’s position, endeavouring to silence his guns and 
create confusion in his ranks, so us to facilitate an attack 
by the other forces. Under cover (»f the artillery tiro 
skimiisliers arc tlirown out, who by their tiro still further 
annoy tlie enemy, and serve to cover the movements of tlio 
.attacking cfilnnms by whom the assault is delivcrc'd. Some 
positions are host attacked by cavalry, and abi'illiant cavalry 
charge has oft(Mi been tlie tnrning-jiuint of an obstinate, 
conlliet; but the power of the modern breech-loader will 
probably render this less frequent in tho future. These 
weapons confer considerable advantage upon tr<K)ps acting 
on tho defensive when pnitected by rifle-pits or trenches, 
but it is also found that the power of maiutainiug a heavy 
fii'O while advancing serves to euc.<mvage those who are 
advancing ujion an enemy. For tho mode of attack upon 
fortifications see Assault. 

ATTAIN'DER (from tho Latin word attindm^ attaint, 
stained) was a consequence which the law of England /or- 
meily attached to the passing of sentence of death upon a 
criminal. It did not follow upon mere conviction of a capital 
offence ; hut as soon as seutenco of death was passed, or a 
judgment of outlawry given in the case of capital treasons 
or capital felonies, when the person accused had fled from 
justice, which was equivalent to sentence of death, the 
prisoner became legally •itUiint, He lost all pow'cr over his 
property, and became incapable of performing any of the 
duties or enjoying any of the privileges of a freeman. 

Tho principal consequences of attainder were forfeiture 
of the attainted person’s real and personal estates, and what 
was called corruption of his blood. Tho forfeiture of the 
personal estate dated fnun the time of his conviction, and 
included everything which tho criminal was then in his own 
right cntitlud to legally or beneficially. Real estate was not 
forfeited until attainder ; but the forfeiture (except hi the 
case of attainder upon outlawry) had relation to the time 
when the offence was committed, so as to avoid all inter- 
mediate sales and encumbrances (“ Co. Litt.” 390 b.) 
Attainder for tnjason was followed 'by forfeiture to the 
crown of all frc.ehold estates, whether of inheritance or 
otherwise, of which the peraon attainted w'as seized, or to 
which he was entitled at tho time of the treason committed 
or afterwards. Copyholds were forfeited to the lord of the 
manor upon the attainder of the tenant. Lands held in 
gavelkind wore forfeited on attainder for high treason, hut 
tlioy were not subject to escheat for felony (Robinson, 
“ Gavelkind,” 2261). By 6 & 6 Edw. IV. c. 11, tho dower 
of the widow of a person attainted for treason was also 
forfeited. 

In cases of attainder for murder the forfeiture of frec- 
hold lands in fee-simple to the crown was for a year and a 


riay, with an unlimited power of committing waste upon 
the land.s during that period, which is called in our old law- 
iKKiks “ the king's year, day, and waste.” After the expira- 
tion of this term tho lands became escheat to the lord of 
W’hom they were holden; because by this attainder of a tenant 
in fee-simple his blood was c<»rmptctl, and ho was di.sabled 
from inheriting lauds himself or transmitting them to his 
descendants. The legal consequence of tliis doc^'ine was 
mi escheat to the lord. See Esciikat. 

It has been usual, where a new felony has been created 
by Act of Purliainent, to make an expriiss provision that it 
shall not extend to corniption of blood. By 54 Geo. HI, 
c. 145, corruption of blood was taken avray for attainder, 
except in ciiscs of treason, ])etit-trcason, and murders. 
By the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 106, which relates to 
descent, it is cimcted (s. iO), “That wlicii tho person 
from whom the descent of any land is to he traced shall 
have liad any relation who, having l>eeii attainted, shall 
have died before .such descent shall have taken place, 
then such attainder shall not jireveiiL any person from 
inheriting such land who would have been eaj)able of in- 
heriting the same, by tracing his descent through such 
relation, if he had not been attainted, uiiles.s such land 
shall have escheated before, the, first day of January, 1834.” 
A further alteration was made, by the 6 & 7 Viet. c. 85, 
which allowed an attainted person to give cvideiict; in a 
court of justice, and the \^'lloh^ law^ on this subject was fully 
revised by the Act 33 & 34 Viet. c. 23. By tins Act it 
was enacted that no convieliun for tre.ason or felony, 
and no verdict of felo-de-se, should henceforth cause any 
attainder, corruption of blood, forfeiture, or escheat. But 
any person convicted of treason or felony, and sentenced to 
any jmnishment more severe than impriBonment for tvrelvo 
months with hard labour is disqualified from holding a scat 
in riirliament, voting at elections, is rendcrcul ineupahle of 
holding any public <iftiee or receiving any public pension, 
and he cuniiot sue for any property, debt, or damage?. By 
this Act also it was provided that during the tlinc he is 
undergoing his term of imprisonment the crown may appoint 
administrators to take charge of his propiTty ; and if the 
crown docs not appoint an administrator, interim ciu'ators 
may be appointed by justii;es of the peace. Such oftieers 
are paid at tho expense of tlie convict, liavo full power to 
deal with the property so as to moot tlic debts incurred by 
tho convict, or to compensate those ho has injured by his 
fraud or criminality. They may also undertake tl)e support 
of his family, and make suitable tdlowauces for this y)nrposu 
out of the property in their hands, and they must render a 
proper .account, and hand over any surplus to the convict 
himself when he is pardoned or h:is served his term of 
imprisonment. 

There have been frequent instances in the history of 
England of attainders by express legislative enactment, 
called “ bills of nttaindtsr.” 

These enactments, either in the shape of hills of attainder 
or hills of pains .and penalties, have l)ceii mud** at intervals 
from an early period of our history down to very recent 
times. They have generally occurred in times of turbu- 
lence or of arbitrary governitHjnt ; hut the number of them 
is sufticieiilly large to form a formidable list of precedents. 
It was not till the reign of Henry VIII. that the proceeding 
by hill of .attainder becamts so common as almost to super- 
sede trials according to tlie ordinary process of law. Scarcely 
a year passed without persons of the highest rank being 
brought to the scaftidd by bill of attainder. Among them 
were tho Earl of Surrey, Thomas Cromwell (who is said to 
have Iwieu the adviser of these measures), and most of those 
persons who suffered for denying tho king’s supreni.aey. All 
these persons were attainted upon mere hearsay evidence; 
and some not only without legal evidence, hut without even 
being heard in their defence. Under the Stuarts recourse 
was seldom hud to this extraordinary mode of proceeding. 
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It was attain adopted by the Loiif; Parliament 3ii l-rf)rd 
Straflbrd’s case, on the ground that he was an extraordinary 
criminal, who would have escaped with little {)unishment 
if no other penalties tliiin those of tin; existing laws had 
been infliet<‘d on him. Hut even Lord Strad'ord’s attainder 
was reversed after the restoration of Charles TI., ami all 
the records of the procei'dings cancelled hy Act of Parlia- 
ment. c\ reniarkalde instance of a proceeding hy bill of 
attainder occurred in the ease of Sir .lolin PViivvick, who, 
in tJie y»*ar was attainted for a conspirtwy to assas- 

sinate William 111. Sir doliii Fenwick might have been 
tried by tbe. ordinary ])rocess of law ; but liie excuse, hn* 
resorting to a bill of attainder was, that there was no moral 
doubt of Fenwick's guilt; but tluit as two witnesses were 
required ])y the .statute 7 Will. III. e. 3, in order t»> Convict 
him, ;iiul as (me of them liad been removed out of llm 
kingdom, a legal proof of an overt act of tieason hecyime 
iinpo.ssible. Tin* etFeet of this hill of attainder was to 
suspend the .statiile of 7 Will. 111. e. 3, in order to de.stroy 
an individual. This exertiojj of legislative power did not 
tnk(i yilaee witliont a strong opposition. Tlishop Hurnet, 
one of its most .stn'imous sni)j)orler.s, allowed that “this 
extreme way of j)roc(*ediiig was to la* pul. iii practice but sel- 
dom, and upon gre.it occasions” (Howell's ‘‘Slate Trails*’). 

Since the aeee,ssiou of the house of Hanover there have 
b(ien few bills of attainder or bills of yiaius and yieiutUies. 
Bishop AttcTbury was deprived of all bis ollices and emoln- 
inents, declared incajiable of liolding any for tlie fnliire, 
and baiiLshed for ever, by a bill of pains ami iieiinlties, which 
rec(*iv(^d llw* assent of (Jeorge I. on the 27tli of May, 1723. 
Ho wa.s cljarg(*d with carrying on a traitorous correspondence 
m order to raise an insurr(‘ctioii in the kingdom and pro- 
cure foreign power to invade it. It was by a bill of pains 
and penalties that proco(*dings were taken against Queen 
Candine, the wif<Mjf George J\^, in 1820. 

The proceedings in PaiTmment, in jiassing hills of 
attainder and of pains and penalties, do not vary from 
tlioso adopted in regjjrd to oilier liills. They may Imi 
introduced into eitlier hous(>. The partie.s who are sub- 
jected to tluise pvoc(*edings are admitted to defend them- 
selves by counsel and witnesses. Bills for reversing 
attainders are “ first signed by the king, .and arc presented 
by a lord to the Ilou.se of Pci'rs by command of the crown.” 

ATTAINT, a writ wliich formerly lay to inquirii whether 
a jury had given a false verdict. It at first lay only on tlie 
trial of writs of assize, and is said to have be(in introduced 
by Henry II. at the instance of Chief-justice Glauvillo. It 
was nfterw'ards extended to all pleas except writs of right, 
where the issm; was joined on the ft?^re ritjhU 

If the jury on tin*, attaint, who were twenty-four in 
immber, found tliat the verdict wa.s false, the judgment 
against the jury who found tlie false verdict was vciy 
severe. But more moderate judgnieiit was introduced by 
11 Henry VII. c. 24, made jjcrpctual by 13 Eliz. c. 25. 

So inetfcctnal, however, was this proceeding, that it pivc 
place, ill the time of Elizabeth and James 1., to the now 
existing practice of setting aside verdict.s on motion and 
graiitliig new trials. By the 6 Geo. JV. c. 50 (consoli- 
dating the laws relating to juries), the proceeding wa.s 
abolished, but it was provided, by sec. 01, that any person 
guilty of enihraccry (e.orruptly influencing a juror by pro- 
mises of money) may be proceeded against, and punished 
as before. 

ATTALX'A, a genus of Palms, found chiefly in the 
tropical })arts of Soutli America, wliero it occupies tlie 
richest soil and tbe hottest forests, rarely ascending tlio 
sides of inouiitatns, or sprt'ndiiig from the woods into 
the open country. It extends, according to Martims, 
as far soutli as the tropie (J t’apriconi. It belongs to the 
same division of the order .as the cocoa-nut, from which, ns 
well as from all its immediate allies, except Arcuga. it is dis- 
tinguished by its nut containing three cells and tlirco seeds. 


Attalea funlfera^ called by the natives riat^aha^ is found 
in the native forests of the maritime provinces of Brazil, 
The b(‘st cordage in America, for naval juu^joscs, is iiianu- 
f.ietm-ed from tlic fibres of the leaf-.stalks and other parts. 
Such ropes are of great strengtli, and .are extremely durable 
in salt water. No other cabl(\s arc emjiloyed in a great part 
of the Brazilian navy. The iibre is also u.sed for making 
brooms for sweeping Hh; slrect.s. This species does not 
grow more than fi*om 20 to 30 feet high. Its nuts, which 
are about ns large as an ostrich’s egg, have u hard shell 
like that of the cocoa 7 iiul, and .are used for turnery work, 
such as making lilhidles for belks and nnihivllas. 

Attalea campia^ auc)thcr specie.^, is equally u.sefnl, hut for 
difFereiit purp 08 e.s. This plant, the pindora of the old 
writers on Brazil, and tin; indaja of tin* modern Portu- 
guese, forms delightful groves in t la* interior of the country, 
growing from 20 to 50 feet clear of its br.‘meli-lik(j h'.aves. 
The latter are from 15 to 20 f(‘et long, and about 3 feed, 
wide. The fruit is the size of a goose', s egg, .and contains 
an eatable kernel, of which the n(*gnws arc fond. Its le.avi's 
form an excellent tliatch, and are w'ovcn into hats, mats, 
and h.'iskets. 

Attalea spedosa is thi' jikmt wbie.h, in the pn/vinecs of 
Maranhao and Para, furnislais the nuts wdiicli the Brazilians 
burn for the purpose of smoking the juice of i^iidinnia 
vlaxtica^ or intlia-rubbev, until it becomes black, 

ATTALUS, a senator of Boiiie undtT the reign of 
lIonoriu.s, was sent by the Rom.ans to that emi)cnjr at 
Ihivemia to re})re.‘>ent to him the dillicnlt situation of il)o 
capital, threatened at that time by Ai.aric, and to adviso 
him to fiillil the e-onditiorrs of a treaty which liad been 
concluded with that Gothic chief through Aitahis; but 
Iloiiorius refused, niid Alaric laid siegti to Home. Attalu.s, 
who WU.S then prefect of Rome, w.'is proclaimed emperor 
by Alaric, who required the Romans to swear allegiance to 
him, A.i). 40fl, Attains then went with aii army of Jiomaus 
and Goth,s to besiege Ilonorius in Ravenna. Honorius 
proposed to as.s(Wiiate him in the empire, hut Athilus ndused 
to listen to the proposals, thinking liimself possessed already 
of tJie real power. However, having opposed Alaric in some 
of his views, he wa.s immediately deposed by the Gotiiic 
chief. (Gibbon, ‘‘ Decline and Falk”) 

AT'TALUS 1„ king of a small hut wealthy and popu- 
lous country in the north-western part of Asia Minor, of 
whicli Pergamus was the capital. Tlie name of Asia was 
specially applied by the Romans to this country. Attains 
was tile son of Attains, youngest brother of ITiilctierus; 
and cousin to Kumenes I., whom lM^ succeeded 241. 

Attalus assumed the regal title after a victory over the 
Gauls, who had taken possession of that part, of the coun- 
try cadled after tliem Galatia. When tlie Rhodians and 
Byzantines were preparing to make war on each other, in 
consequence of the Byzantines having imposed a tax on all 
vessels entering the Euxine (about 221 n.<J.), Attalms 
espoused the cause of the Byzantines. H(^ was also at 
war with Achicus, the governor under Antiochus III. of all 
Asia W(;st of Mount Taurus ; and having taken into pay 
a body of tlie Gauls colled Tectosages, he recovered many 
of the cities of Alolis, which had submitted to Aclneus. 
In the midst of his victorious career an eclipse of the moon 
(i».o. 21 8) happened, which so alarmed tlie superstitious 
Gauls that they left him (Polyb. v. 77, 78). In b.c, 
214 he was in alliance with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, who was equally anxious with himself to get rid of 
Achrous, now in full revolt ; and whom they defeated at Sardis, 
and inui'dered afterwards. About b.o. 208, Attalus joined 
the .£tolians against Philip, king of Macedonia, and he 
was appointed joint-prsetor of the Altolians with their 
general Pyrrhias. In tlie course of the war Philip besieged 
Attalus in Pergamus, but without being able to take the 
city. Philip having retired, Attalus passed over to Athens 
(b.c. 200), where he was received with great honom', and 
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Toncwcd liis ullinnco with that propli*. lie joined the 
Romans with a considemble b(‘dy of troops, and the con- 
federates ca]>tiircd Orenm, a strong city of Kuboca. Attiilus 
continued to assist the Romans against Vliilip, and 
197) ho a])pean‘d in the iissoinbly of the liceotians, witli ri 
view of detaching tliem from the Cfiuso of Rliilip. In the 
midst of an eloquent harangue be was seized with a}>oi)l<‘xy ; 
and though he lingered long enough to ho conveyed to 
IVrgannis lie died within a few weeks, in the seventy* first 
year of his age, having reigned fortv-fonr years. He left, 
by bis wife Apollonis, four sous, of i^iom Kiimenes suc- 
ceeded him, and Athilus succeeded his brotlier hlumenes. 

Attalus II., named Philadelphus, from his huidiiess for 
his broth(*r, was tin* second son of Attains L, and succeeded 
to the throne of Pergainus on the death of his brother 
Kinmnios 1 1, (n.r, 1 69). He pursued the policy of his family 
111 maintaining an intimate alliance wdtli the Romans. 

A'rrAi.rs III., named Philonicter, from his aHection 
tow'ards liis mother, was flie son of Ihimencs II. He 
succeeded (n.(’. 13S) to the throne of Pergamns on the 
death of his nnele, Attalus IT. His reign w'sis made mem- 
orable! by his extravagancies and erhnes. He w^as guilty of 
the murder of many friends and relations. He finally gave 
up all care of pnlilii; husiness, and devoted his time to 
gardening, witli which lie heeume so well acquainted that 
ii(! WTnte a work on the subject, which is recommended by 
Pliny (xviii. 4) and otliers. He died 133, and by his 
will bequeathed his property (bona) to the Romans. The 
kingdom was claimed by Aristonicus, an illegitimate son of 
Kumenes TI., who was tinall)’ taken prisoner to Rome, juid 
strangh'd in prison, ii.r. 129. The kingdom of Pergamns 
was from this time the Roman province of Asia. (Clinton’s 
Fasti Hcllenici,” vol. ii.) 

AT'TAB or OTTO OF ROSKS is a powerful perfume 
prepared by distilling the petals of roses, liosa ccntl/oHa 
(the cabbage rose) has beam generally considered the sonre<» 
of attar, but Mr. J, 0. Raker, of Kew, stales that the rose 
P'own on the shtpes of the Balkans for distillation is /Awa 
damancena. Attar is made in India, the soutli of France, 
and Tunis, hut. the whole amount is consumt'd in those 
countries. I'lio attar of commerce comes almost entirely 
from the conutry round Kizanlik, Jii Koumeliji. The 
average amount exported from this district every year 
is as itiucli as 4000 llis. avoirdupois, the value of which 
is ahout £00,000, The war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-78 interfered with the trade, but it soon recovered 
itself. The method employed in Roumclin, according to 
Baur, is as follows ; — 'J'he roses arc collected before sun- 
rise, and distilled the same day. They are placed with a 
double volume of water in a tinned copper still, and to this 
a tube of tin is attached, passing through a tub supplied 
wdth running water. The heat applied to the still is that 
of an ordinaj-y fire for about an hour and a half. The pro- 
duct of distillation is collected in n flask, and kept for a 
•day or two at a temperature of at least 60". The oil then 
separates and is skimmed oiT, Attar consists of two 
4>8seiitial oils, one of which is scentless. In countries 
where the summer heat is less than in Kizanlik the scent- 
less oil exists in the roses In a much larger proportion than 
the other, and consequently the attar is of not much value. 

AT'TBRBURY, FRANCIS, was born 6tli Mareh 
1662, at Milton, near Newport Pagnel, Bnekinghamsliire. 
He was educated at Westminster, and elected student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1680, His talents for the 
pulpit having soon become conspicuous, he was speedily 
appointed one of the royal chaplains-hi-ordinary. 

Ill 1698, while tutor to the Hon. Mr. Boyle (after- 
wards Lord Orrery), he assisted that gentleman in the 
preparation of an edition of the “ Epistles of Fhalarls,” 
in tho prcf.acc of which an attack was made upon Dr. 
Bentley. Bentley rt‘plied by a short paper, in which he 
showed that tho Epistles themselves were spurious, and 


that the editor was unequal to his task. Tho controversy 
attracted much atlentioii amoug scholars and men of letters, 
and a reply to Bentley, entitled iiii Examination of Dr. 
Bentley’s Dissertations on the Eiiistles of Pbalaria,” was 
published in the name of Boyle, but was really the work of 
Atterhury. It displaycil a keen wit and much ingenuity of 
argumimt, hut neither tutor imr pujiil was in any way a 
match for ileiitley in critical seholarsJiip. • 

In the year 1 790 Atterlmry engaged in a long eontroversy 
with T>r. Wake (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) and 
others eoiieernhig the rights, powers, and privilegi'S (4 
(k)iivoejilion, Ilis zeal for the interests of his order pro- 
cured iiirn the thanks of the L<twcr House of Convocation, 
and the degree of Doetor in Divinity, without keeping an 
act or paying fees, from the ITniversity of Oxford. 

In 1704 Atterhury was advaneod to tlie deanery of 
Carlisle. In 1712 he was made Dean of ChriM, Church, 
Oxford. Owing to hi.s imperious temper the flames of 
discord soon broke out in tlic college, and his removal was 
thought necessary for llie restoration of p»*aeif. In 1713, 
on Lord Oxford’s recommendation, lie was promoted to tho 
bishopric of Ibielu'stcr, and tiie diMiieiy of Westminster. 
With the death of Anno Ins hopes of further advanecmeiit 
fell to the ground, lie attempted to gain the good graces 
of George I., hut his tivertures were rejected with marks 
of personal di. like. Atterhury eonnnenced hostilities by 
refusing to sign the bishops’ declaration of fidtility, during 
the rebel li(»n of 1716. In the Ihmsii of Lords, Atterhury 
drew up some of the most violent protests against tho 
measures of tlie court and ministry. Tho report of a secret 
committee of the House of Cf>mmons charged him with a 
treasonable correspondence, for the purpose of raising an 
insurrection in the kingdom and procuring invasion from 
abroad. The. evidenc.e figuinst him was considered to justify 
his apt>rchcnsion and committal to the Tower, in August, 
1722. In tlie course of the ensuing March a bill of pains 
and penalties against him was brought into the House of 
Commons. The penalty contained in the bill was, that lie 
.should be deprived of all liis eeelcsiastical ofliees, and for 
ever incapacitated from holding any civil employment 
within the king’s dominions, or disehurging any spiritual 
functions; that he should sutler pcrjietual exile, and if 
found ’within the realm after a ccriaiii day should he 
treated as a felon, and excluded from the benefit of the 
royal prerogative of pardon. His speeeli in his own defence, 
was both argumimtativR and eloquent ; his demeanour was 
firm and collected. After a long and warm debate, tht bill was 
p.assed by a maj«irity of 83 to 43, 'J’lic dispassionate view 
of the case seems to be, that the bishop w’as really guilty 
of the political offence laid to his charge, but that proofs 
neither sufficiently strong nor strictly legal could be adduced, 
and that the mode of procedure was in its nature dangerous 
and unconstitutional. (“Historical Register,” and “Debates 
of the House of Lords.”) 

In June, 1723, the bishop quilted England. He settled 
at Earls, where he resided till his death, softening the 
severity of his banishment by study, conversation, and 
correspondence w’ith learned men. He died at Paris on tho 
15th of February, 1731, and was privately buried ill West- 
minster Abbey. In 1768 a eoiTespoiidenco which took 
place bidwceii the bishop and his friends in 1726 was 
published in Edinburgh, the authenticity of which has 
never been questioned. From these letters it is evident 
that he was dciqily implicated in the abortive schemes for 
raising another rebellion in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Tho philosophical calinness displayed by Atterhury in 
his letters to his friends seems altogether incoiisistem, with 
the headlong turbulence of his party zeal, and probably w’as 
aBHumed to aover an infirmity of which he was conscious. 
A striking instance of the bishop’s Jacobitism is to be 
found in Dr. Birch’s manuscript papers. “ Lord Harcourt 
declared that on the queen’s death the bishop came to him 
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and Bolingbroko, and said iiothlnj; remaiinul but. to pro- 
claim King JaincH. He further offered, if they would give 
him a guard, to put on his lawn slecwes and head the pr<»- 
cesbion.” (Monk’s “ Life of Bentley,” ii. 257.) 

His fame rests on his seniiuns, wliich are both argumen- 
tative and unaffectedly eloquent ; and on iiis epi.sttdary 
corr<*8pondence with Pope, in which his letters are distin- 
guished f«if‘ ease and elegance. 

ATTfiSTA'TION, a term used in conveyancing for the 
verificfilioii of deeds and wills by witnesses. The clause at 
the end of these, immediately before the sigiialun;s, is in 
Englisli law practicf! named tlie Attestation Clause, in 
2!)Cot(di ])ractice the Testing Clause. 

AT'TIC, the upper room or rooms of a house, with or 
without a parapet-wall in front. Possibly llm parapet- 
wall, whic h corresponds with the .'ittie--wnU in architecture, 
may havt? given the name to such room or rcKims. 

Attic is a term in archiiectun*, wjmprcheiiding the whoh‘ 
of a ]»Jaiii or decorated parapet-wall whicli terminates the 
upper part of the facade of an edifiee. The derivation of 
tlie won! is uncertain. It .ajipears to have been a gener- 
ally received ojuiiioii that ihc^ wcjrd was derived from the 
circumstance of edifices in Attica being built after this 
manner. Tliere is at Atlicns a rnouumenl — that of Thra- 
syllus — with an attic over the trder of pilasters whiedi fonn 
the basement. In the centre lliore, was a colossal statue. 
This example may be taken as that of tlic best type of a 
Greek attic wliich is at jnesent known. Another example, 
which hears a eIost*r resiimhlanee to tin? Roman altie, exists 
in the upper wall (»f the nave of the Temple of Zeus 
Olympius at Agrigoiitum, wlierc there is an entire wall 
with short pihiHturs at intervals, in the front of which are 
figures placed aho\e the pilasters of the nave. 

Below we give a represcntatioii of a Roman attic, the 
only rcuuuniug part of a superbly decorated wall iudosing 



the P\>rum of Nerva at Rome. This wall was of consi- 
derable cxt4>iit, and was divided at intervals by columns 
projecting from the wall, over whicli the attic wall is 
continued at right angles to the wall forming the inclosure. 
The attic is also a conspicuous feature in all the triumjihal 
arches at Rome, and a necessary one. It was not merely 
intended ns a frame-work for the inscription, nor as a 
support for statues, Imt is essential t(» the proportions of 
the composition. In all the best examples, and especially 
in the reqiains of antiquity at Rome, tlie attic is decorated 
with a moulded base and cornice, often with pilasters and 
figures, iw in the arch of Constantine. 

The Italian architects w'ho had studied the remaius of 
antiquity in Itome, and Giose who followed in their school, 


usually employed an attic in their designs, as may be seen 
by a reference to their works, and more especially to tlie 
designs of Palladio, entitled “ Lc Fabbriche e i Disegni di 
Andrea Palladio ruccolti ed illustrati da Ottavio Bertotti 
Scamozzi ” (177G). The attic is in such common use that 
there arc few public buildings in London without it. 
Somerset House, in the view towards the street, may be 
taken as offering a very fine example of this feature of an 
edifice. Opinions differ us to the attic. Some consider it 
a <lc;formity, and at least only to be tolerated where it is 
unavoidable. They^would accordingly confine it nearly 
altogether to domestic architecture. 

AT'TIC DIALXSCT* a term applied to designate one 
of the varieties of the ancient Greek language. A close 
cuuinoction and relationship existed between the old iiibab- 
itaiiis of Attica and tlie loniaus ; and the Tonic form of the 
Greek language, or the Ionic dialect, “ was the same as the 
old Attic, for tlie ancient Athenians were called Tonians” 
(Strabo). But in course of time llic language of Athens 
acquired a distinct character and a decidcid prc-emiuonce, 
owing to the excellent works which were written in it on 
almost every branch of literature. Most of the great works 
of antiquity which have been IraT.smitted to our limes are 
written in the Attic dialect. Some writers have made two 
anil some three divisions of the Attic dialect, with reference 
to extant writers; but the general division of the Attic 
dialect into old and new seems to lx*, sufficiently exact. 
To the old belong ACschyluH, Sophoch‘s, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Antiphon, and Tlmcydides ; to the new Dcnius- 
thenes, ^schines, and the contemporary orators. The 
language of Xenophon, Plato, and indeed Aristophanes also, 
may he considered as possessing a character somewhat 
intermediate between the two classes, and the naine of 
middle may consequently be given to it ; but it would bo 
dllficult to say exactly how u writer of this middle class is 
to be distinguished from the writers of the nete> Attic. 

After the time of Alexander the superiority of Athenian 
literature made the language of Athens the common lan- 
guage of those who wrote pure Greek. Aristotle may bo 
considered as the earliest (ixtant writer, not an Athi'nian 
by birth, who adopted the language of Athens. The Attic 
dialect, then somewhat modified under Macedonian milucnco 
and by local circumstances, became^ the common written 
language of the educated Greeks. This common language 
of the learned Greeks was called the common dialect 
(jh Moorn or fi EXXnvian %mX%Kr$$y Polybius, a native 
of the Peloponnesus, Strabo of Asia Minor, Diodorus of 
Sicily, and others, belong to lh<» writers who .use the 
common dialect. Some late writers affected rather to 
imitate the pure old Attic standard than to use the modi- 
fied Attic or common dialect, as Lucian, Arrian iu liia 
“ Anabasis,” Aristides, and others. 

AT^TICA, the most famous of the political divisions of 
ancient Greece. It has the form of a triangle, two sides of 
which are washed by the sea, and the third is protected 
by mountains of the Citbsoron and Pames chains. The 
coast is broken up into iramerous small bights and harbours, 
which arc, with few cxe^iptions, exposed to the south wind. 
The natural divisions of the country are the Eleosian aud 
Athenian plains, the highlands, and the midland and sea- 
coast districts. The principal bills are Citbseron, Parnes, 
Tlymettus, famous for its bees and houcy ; Pentilicus, for 
its marble ; and Laurinm, for its silver mines. 

Attica is a dry country, and the soil requires irrigation. 
Two small streams water the Elensinlan plain ; due of them, 
the Cephisus, though almost dry in the wann weather, 
brmgs down from Oithieron a prodigions quantity of water 
in the wet season, and in andent times mounds wero 
raised to protect Eleusis from those sudden inundations. 

The chief river of the Athenian phun is the Gophisns. 
The main branch of the Uissus rises on the north kce of 
the greater Uymettns, from which it takes a turn to the 
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west and then tn the south, runiniig along the east side 
of Athens. Li summer the llissus is quite dry in the 
neighbourhood of Atlieiis. 

The range of Panics stands like a wall between Attica 
and Boeotia, hut the ascent is much greater from the 
Athenian side. There are several passes through tliis range, 
which were formerly of great importance for the militaiy 
defence of Attica. The soil of Attica is light and thin, and 
requires very careful cultivation. The chief products are 
olives, ligs, and grapes, and also most kinds of vegetables. 
The country does not produce much grain. 'Hie fiiuMiess 
of the climate has always been celebrated, and the fine- 
ness of the Atlienian intellect was attributed to the clear- 
ness of tlie Attic atmosphere. Euripides, in a well-known 
passag<j, refers to the inhabitants of Atliens and its ncigh- 
honrlujod as “ ever walking gracefully through the most 
luminous ether.” 

In mediaeval and modern times Attica has cliicily 
followed the fortunes of Athens, mid there has been 
a large immigration of Albanians, who now <H!cupy a 
great part of the countr}'. There are still many im- 
portant elassieal ruins in various parts — notably those of 
llie temjde of Athena at Suiiium, whiidi form a conspicuous 
object. 

Tlio village population of Attica, as well as of some 
oilier yiarts and islands of Greece, is almost exclusively 
Alhauian, and the Tosk dialect of the Albanian language may 
bo heard any day in the outlying districts, and even in 
the iiuirket place of Athens itself. But the yirogrcss of 
education is so rapid, and the superiority of the mo<lern 
Greek language as a vehicle of expression so marked, that 
the whole of tiiis Albanian population is fast becoming 
Hellenized. 

AT'TICUS. T. POMPO'NXUS, was descended from 
an ancient equestrian family. He was born lOt) n.('. lie 
is sometimes culled Q, Caecilius (Cic. “Ad Alt.” Hi. 20), 
a name which he derived, 6H h.c., from his maternal uncle 
Cfficilius, who left liim a considerable estate. 

His early yiwirs were spent under the direction of his 
father, whose taste for literature induced him to give his 
son a good education. Attiuus lived during the most 
stormy period of Koman liistory, but by careful avoidance 
of politics lio contrived to retain the friendship of men of 
opposite parties. He was on good terms with C. Julius 
Oyttfsar, On. Pompeins. M. Brutus, M. Antonius, and Gsesar 
Octaviauus, afterwards the Emperor Augustus; but his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, with whom he kept up 
a constant tsorrcspondenco. Pumponia, the sister of Atticus, 
was married to Cicfiro’s brother Quintus. We still possess 
the letters of Cicero to Atticus, in sixteen books, one of 
the most valuable records of that important period, but 
there is uot a single letter of Atticus to Cicero extant. 
Atticus spent a considerable portion of his life at Athens 
(from 85 to 65 b.c.), and in fact derived the name of Atticus 
from Ills residence in this city and his accurate knowledge 
of Greek. Ho returned to Rome b.c. 65, the same year in 
which Horace was bom. His daughter Pomponia luaiTlcd 
Agrippa, the friend of Augustus. 

Atticus died at the age of sevciity-sovcu, Slst March, 
B.<3. 82, of voluntary starvation, after he found that he had 
an incurable disease. He was celebrated for his critical 
taste, and was himself tlie author of several works, none 
of which have been preserved. Ho wrote Annals, in whicl 
he observed a strict chronological arrangement. He wiw 
particularly happy in the composition of short epigram- 
matic inscriptions to be placed under the busts of illustrious 
men. He wrote also a “History of the Consulate of 
Cicero in the Greek language, in a plain miadomed styl 
(Cic. “Ad Att." iL 1). Atticus was an active man in 
looking after his own affairs, although in opinions ho in- 
clined to the Epicureans. His equestrian rank enabled 
him to hold a share in one or more of those lucrative 


iocicties which fanned the j)ublic revenues. He had a 
p*eat number of slaves, who wem well educated, and served 
him as amauuenses and transcribers of books. The “ Life 
of Atticus ” in Cornelius Nepos is u flattering portrait ; 
but it is apparently a genuine work, aud is of a superior 
character to the other lives attributed to Nepos. 

AT'TXLA, ETZBL, ETHELS, or ATALXK. King 
of the Huns, wiis born about the beginning j|f the flfth 
century. lie was the son of Muiiclzuk, a Ilun of royal 
blood, and nephew of Uoas, king of the Huns, wliom ho 
Huccoeded in 484 A.i>., his brother Bleda sharing thu tkrono 
with him. Tlicy reigned over nearly all the tribes north 
of the Danube ami Eiixine, their dominions extending from 
the frontiers of Gaul to tlie borders of Cliina. By his 
subjects he was held in superstitious veneration, and was 
liclievcd to possess the iron sword of the Scythian god of 
war, which nmdered him invincible. TJio first act of the 
ri'ign of thci brothers was to conclude a peace with the 
Emperor Theodosius II. in terms disgiuceful to the majesty 
of Uie Roman empire ; but in 447 they ravaged tho whole 
of th(i countries lying between the Black Sea and tho 
Adriatic. Seventy citii‘.s were destroy(‘d, and Constiui- 
tinople itself was only saved by ilic streiigtli of its fortifi- 
cations. '^rheodosiuK, fift»T unsuccessfully attempting to 
murder Attilu, wiw coin])eUed to come to terms, ceding a 
tract along the banks of the Danube to the breadth of 
fift«*en days’ journey, and promising to pay an imireased 
tribute. Attila soon lifter procured the assassination of 
his brother Bleda, and henceforward reigned alone. He 
soon gained the name of “ the scourge of liod,” so great 
was tlie terror ho inspired. 

In 448 the historian I'riscus accompanied the Roman 
ambassadors sent to apologize to Attila for the non- 
fulfilment of some articles of this treaty, and wc? derive 
from him some account of the dimiestic Tnaniicrs of tho 
Huns. In the plains of Upper Hungary, somewhere be- 
tween tho Danube, the I'lieiss, and the Carpathian 
Mountains, they came to a large village, which had grown 
up about the ])alace of Attila. Tliey found the King of tho 
Huns living in a style of barbarous splendour in a house 
constructed only of wood. They wore received at a 
sum]>tuou.s entertainment, at which the guests wore .served 
in silver and gold ; but a dish of plain meat on a wooden 
trencher was set before the king, of which he partook very 
sparingly. His beverage wa.s equally sirxqde and frugal. 
A secret agent in this embassy wa.s charged witli the 
disgraceful task of procuring tho assassination of this for- 
miilablc enemy. Attila was acquainted with the real 
object of the mission; hut ho dismissed the culprit ns well 
as his innocent companions uninjuTed. The Kinperor 
Theodosius was compelled to atone for liis base attempt by 
a second embassy, loaded with magnificent pri’sents, which 
the King of tho Huns was prevailed on to accept. Theo- 
dosius died not long after (460), and was succeeded by the 
more virtuous and able Marcian. 

Attila at this time was collecting an enormous army, 
and threatened both divisions of the Roman world. He 
demanded of Marcian tlie arrears of tribute due from tho 
late Emperor Theodosius. Maiciau’s reply was, “ 1 have 
gold for my fritiuds and steel for my enemies,” Attila 
deteiTnincd to mako war first on Valcutinian, tlio emperor 
of tho West. Attila wished for a pretext to enter Gaul, 
and he closed with a proposal from the son of Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, to attack Theodoric, king of the West 
Goths. He began by craft what was to be carried on by 
viulomie aud terror. Vulinitiiiian was assured that his 
w'arliko pnjparations wore levelled against The«)doric only. 
Attila crossed the Rhine and committed frightful ravages 
in Gaul ; but his progress was arrested by the combined 
annies of the Romans aud Goths, under tho command of 
Aelius and Theodoric. They compelled him to mako a 
1 hasty retreat from tho siege of Orleans, and came up with 
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liiin in tlic extensive yjlaiiis 8iin-oniulhi^ Ohrilons-sur- 
Miiriie. There one of tlie nii»st Moody battles recorded in 
liistory \v:is fought, in which Theodorie, was blaiii. One 
wiu^ of tile iillied Jinnies was driven hack to its camp, and 
tlic otlier win^ij was ho diseoiinij^ed hy the loss of its 
leader tlmi the Huns felt certain of vieloiy ; hut the 
des]»erate bravery of Thorisniund, the son of 'riieodoric, 
ehanged tlujjfortuncs of the day. At the head of the West 
Goths he led ji furious ehar'^e, which drove <he lluiis in 
wild rout hack to their caiiij). The next day Attihi 
reinain(‘d on the defensive, and ]>rep:ued to hum all his 
wajj^onH, wooden shields, and ha;^^a;;e in one. eiiornious 
funeral pile rather than surn-nder ; hut hy the advice of 
Aetius he wjis alhaved to retreat. Accovtlin*; t<» contcin- 
ponirv historians, of his army of 70U.()(t0 huiiu* 250,000 
or 000,000 w'ere left dead u])on the th*ld. lie reerossed 
tho Rhine and retired into Paiinonia (a.i>. 451). 

After havin'; r<*inforeed his army, Atlila delenniiied to 
enter Italy, and to demand iis wife the I’rineess llonoria, 
the sister of \ aleiitinian, whom lie Iiad asked for Ixdoie 
without .sneeess. He crossed the Alps in the be^innin" 
of A.i). 452, .and di-stvoyod Aqiiileia. Verona, Mantua, 
Cremona, iJresei.i, and lJerj;amo underwent the same 
fati!. Whili* Attila Avas encamped on the hanks of 
l.ake lieiiaeus, he av;is jijiproaelied by a supplicatory em- 
bassy, led by Rojie Leo 1. He reeeived him with kindness 
juul n‘S])eet, .and eonsented to a tmcc with Rome, the 
duration of ulileli was to dejiend either on the fulfilment 
of his e.laims on tin* Rrine.ess llonoria, or the payment of .a 
proportionate ransom. .Torn.indes states that, on tho sif;ua- 
ture «)f this treaty, Attila retired hcyoiid the Danuho. 

Attila died in 453, either from tlie hurstiii/; of a hlood- 
vesstd, or more probably from assassination. 

.Toriiandes describes Attila jis low in stature, hroad- 
chested, .and of powerful frame ; dark-eomjdexioned, Avitli 
a few hlra;;^linj; Iniins in the phure of heard ; with a lar;;e 
head, flat nose, and small eyes. His carriage was fierexi 
and liau;;lity. His emiiire was overthroAvn and disjointetl, 
iminedijitely upon his death, hy tho disputes and disseu- 
tiions of his sous and ehieftains. 

(,Jomandes,“ J)e Rebus Getie.is,” and Priscus,“Exe,erpta 
do Lepitionibns,”fnrnisli the host ancient m.atenals for tho 
history of Attila. The account of the embassy by Priscus 
is translated in Guizot’s “ llistoire do la Civilisation eu 
France,” tom. iii. See also Gilihon’s “ Hee.line and Fall of 
the Roin.an Ivrnpire,” and Kiiifjslcy’s “ The Roman and tho 
Teuton.”) 

ATTLBBROUGH, a murket-town in Norfolk, 14^ 
miles S.W. from Norwich, and 110 from Londtm hy the 
Great Eastern Railway, is a small ]»lace, consisting; of one 
principal street, with the houses well built of brick. The 
church is a Perpendicular building, with a square embattled 
tower. There is a corn market, and a neat iiuirket-lionse 
was erected in 18(J3. The population in 18H1 was 2000. 
The town is of great antiquity, and was the c.apita] of 
East Anglia in tho reigns of Olla and Edmund. 

AT'TOCKf a town and fortress on the cast h.ank of the 
Indus, in the Punjab. It stands on a hhiek shity ridge. 
Tho Indus having been joined by the Cahul River a short 
distmiee above Atloek, flows in a tranquil stream about 200 
yards wide and 35 fathoms deep under the walls of tlie 
town. The fortress was formerly the residence of the 
Afghan government, .and was tlien a place of considerable 
importance. It was taken by the Sikhs in 181H, and re- 
mained in their possession until its conquest hy the British 
in 1849. Attoek is about 40 miles from Pesliawur, and hy 
means of an important railway bridge, completed in 1883, 
tlicrc is now direct communication, without break of gauge, 
from Calcutta and Bombay to within a few miles of tho 
Khybor Pass, in Afghanistan. 

ATTOB'NEY is a person substituted, from atmirner, 
tUtornarc^ to substitute, and signifies one put in the place 


or turn of another to manage his concerns. The term is 
now commonly confined to a class of (piulified agents wdio 
nndertiikc the conduct of legal proceedings for their clients. 

Before tlie statute 13 Edivard I. c. 10, suitors could 
not appear in court by attorney without the king's special 
w'arrant, but were compelled to appear in person, .as is still 
the practice in criminal <‘ases. The authority given by 
that statutj? to i>rosccute or defend hy attorney formed the 
iittorne 3 '.s into a regular body, and so greatly' inen^.ased 
their number that scvcimI statutes and lailcs of court for 
their regulation, and for limiting their nninl)»‘r, was passed 
in the reigns of IleiirJ' IV., Henry VI., and Elizabeth. 

An attorney-jit-law corresponded to the procurator or 
proctor of the civil and canon law, and of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Solicitors appear to have been at first distinguished from 
attoviuws as not having the attorney’s poAver to hind their 
])riiicii>als. In later j-'ciirs the distinction w.as between 
attorneys as the agents and practitioners in the courts of 
coiniTion law, and solicitors avIjo took cliarge of })roeecdiiigs 
in Parliament, Hie Privy Council, caiurts of Chaiieeiy, &c. 
in pr.acticc, however, and in ordinary language tin; tiirms 
became in course of time syiionyrnons. Finally the Judi- 
cature Act of 1873 (see. 87) and 1875 (sec. 14) abolished 
entirely the distinction between attorneys, solieitors, and 
jiroctors, and guvj; to those who had iivac.tised under either 
name in difierent courts the title of iSolicitors of the 
Supreme Court, thus formally sanetioniiig a nominal :ilti;r.'i- 
tion which had alriaidy been virtually ma<le hjr yirofcssioiial 
choice and pr.acticc. It Avas also directed that existing 
on.oetments and statutory documents should he adapted to 
this change hy the various judges. 

Attorneys duly admitted in any of the dhusions of the 
Suprem(‘ Court have a right to he admitted and to yiractise 
ill any of the courts in the kingdom — a right which may 
be enforced hy inaudamus. They ma}' jiet as advocates 
in certain of tlie inferior courts. Con\'eyaacirig, formerly 
coiihidercal tlie exclusive business of the liar, is now often 
perf owned hy attorneys. Barristers arc understood to 
retpiire the iiit.ervention of an attorney in all eases that, 
come before them professionally, although in criminal e.ascs 
the prisoner not nn frequently engages a counsel diri'ctly }>y 
giving him a fee in open coui*t. Bttrri.stcrs also frequently 
ydead in county courts without receiving instructions from 
an attorney. 

In Ireland the position of attorneys is almost exactly 
tlie same as in England. In Scotland the professional 
classes eorresponding to attorneys or solicitors .are callcfl 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts and Writers to the Signet. 

1. The, Admission of Attorneys to Practisv . — By tho 
6 & 7 Viet. c. 78, passed in 1843, tlio hws relating to 
attorneys and solicitors practising in England and Wales 
were consolidated. In tho Act caro was taken to prevent 
unqu.alified persons practising. 

No person, unless lie has taken a degree at the universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, or liondon, 
can be admitted an attorney or solicitor without serving a 
clerkship of live years to a practising attorney in England 
and Wales, and having undergone on examination ; but a 
person who has taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Law at any of the ahove-inciitioned uuiversi-* 
ties can he admitted after having scrveif three years. 
I’hc degree in arts must have been taken within six years 
after matriculation, and in law within eight jx-ars ; and tin* 
articles of clerkship must commence within four years after 
the degree lias been taken. There is a provision which 
enables a clerk to serve one year of his articles Avith a 
barrister or special pleader, and one year with a London 
agent. By the 23 24 Viet. c. 127, an articled clerk 

has now to iiiidcrgu an intermediate examination during tho 
service under his articles. Tho examination for attorneys 
is now, however, chiefly regulated by tho 40 & 41 VicL 
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c. 25, ^\liioh vests in the Incorporated Law Society, as ? 
tn the prcliiiiiiuiry, iiitenncdiatc, and final examinalions,' j 
powers wliieli hail been vested in certain judpos of the High | 
Court of rJ list ice. Any attorney may practise in all courts 
and before all persons having power or jurisdiction in 
matters ecclesiastical in England, and is qualilicd to apply 
for notarial faculties, and generally to fulfil all tlic functitnis 
of a proi;tor. 

Reforc a clerk can be admitted an attorney ho is required 
to makfj affidavit of having duly served, and he nc.*xt under- 
goes an examination by the several cx/iinincrs appointed by 
tile Incorporated Law Society. Eif^bty or ninety questions 
are to be answered, arranged under the following beads — 

1, coimnon and statute law, and practice of the courts; 

2, conveyancing; 3, equity and practice of the courts; 4, 
bankruptcy and practice of the coiu’ls; 6, criminal law, and 
pv(»e,eedings before justices of the peae<i. 

2. The FunctiuuSy Prieilcfjrs^ and Disalnlitleit 

of AfJornei/s, — The jiriueipal duties of an attorney are 
care, skill, and integi*i(y. lie is not respousibJe for mere 
error or mistake. If be be deficient in jiroper skill or care, 
and a loss tlieveby arises to his client, lie is liable to an 
action. When an attorney has nndertaktai a cause he 
CJiiinot withdrew from it; and though he is not hound to 
proceed if his client neglect to supply him with the iieces- 
saiy money, yet before an attorney can abandon the cause 
cm the ground of want of funds, he must give a reasonalde 
notice to the cliimt of his intention. W'Jien de(‘ds or writings 
come to an attorney's hands in the w:iy of his business as 
an attorney, the coui*t, on m<»ti(ni, will make a rule upon 
liim to deliver them baek to the jiarty on payment <»f what 
is due to liiin on account of professional sendees and dis- 
hiirseinents ; hut, unless they come to his hands strictly in 
liis buhiuess as an attorney, the court will not m.akc a rule, j 
but leave the party to bring bis action against the attorney. 

An attorney duly enrolled and certificated is considered 
to be always jjorsoiially present in court, aud on that account 
lias still some privileges. An attorney is exempt from 
offices requiring personal service, as those of sheriff, con- 
stable, overseer of the poor, and also from serving ns a juror. 

3. The Cornequemm of an Attorney's MUhehuviour , — 
The court wiiicb has admitted an attorney to practise 
cixercises n summary jurisdiction over him, either for the 
benefit of his clients or for his own punishment in ca.se of 
iTiiscimduct. If lie is eliarged on affidavit with frand or 
malpractice, contraiy to justice and honivsty, the court 
will call upon him to answer the matters of the affidavit ; 
and if he do not distinctly deny the cliargcs imputed to him, 
or if he swciar to an incredible story in disproof of them, 
the court will grout an attachment. If the misconduct of 
Uie attorney amount to an indictable offence, tlie courts will 
in general leave him to be indicted by tlie party complain- 
ing. If the attorney has been fraudulently admitted, or j 
has been convicted of felony, or any other offence which 
renders him unfit to practise, or if ho has knowingly suf- 
fered his iimne to bo used by a person unqualified to practise, 
or if ho has himself acted os agent fur such a person, or if he 
has signed a liclilious name to a demurrer purporting to 
be the sigiiaturo of a barrister, or otherwise gros.sly nu,s- 
behaved himself, the court will order him to be struck off 
the roll of attorneys ; but in some instances the coui’t will 
permit liini to be restored. An attorney may procure liis 
name to be struck oft' the roll on his own application, 
which is done when an attorney intends to be called to the 
bar ; but it is ne<*essary for him to accompany bis appli- 
cation with an affidavit to the eflect that he does not make 
the application in order to prevent any other person making 
it against him. 

4. The, Attorney's Remedy for recor^eriny his Fees . — 
An attoniey may recover his fees from his client in an 
action, which he may maintain for business done in othi'r 
courts as well as in that of which he is admitted an attor- 


ney. On application of the party eliargcable, the court, or * 
a judge or baron of tlic euui t in wliich the business is done, 
may refer the bill to be taxed by the proper officer; and on 
the taxation and hcttlement of the bill, the party shall pay 
to the attorney, or as the court sliall direct, the whole sum 
due on the hill; and if it is found th.at Iho attorney has 
been over])aid, then he shall forthwith refund. The statute 
onW applies to fees and disbursements for business done 
in court. If the wdiole bill were for coiiveyaneiiig it 
could not formerly be taxed, but conveyancing costs 
may be taxed under C & 7 Vie.t. c. 73. Ry the 33 34 

Viet. c. 2S, passed in 1870, agreement.s between attorneys 
and clients are now sanctioned, as to payment for survaces, 

1 cither by a gross buiii, or by a commission or percentage, 

I or by salary nr otherwise; but this power i.s subjected to 
, very stringent conditi(»ns, in ordja- that ignorant clients 
1 shall not b«t impos(!d upon. For instance, it is provided in 
I respect of such agi’cenuMits that, w lieii for business done or 
to be done in court, the amount Ntij)nlat(‘d shall in no case 
I he paid until the .agi-eomeiit has been .snbinitted to the con- 
! sideration of the taxing master, who, if lie think proper, 

! may require the opinion of the court or judge upon it; and 
! .such court or jndgt*, may reduc(^ the amount agreed upon, 

' or even cancel the .ngveement altogether. Any term in such 
, .ail .'igiei'incnt which has the eflVct of dLsc-hargiiig theattor- 
’ iioy of his responsibility or of his liability in case of negligence, 

I is declared by the st.atiite wholly voitl. Another ])rovision 
of the same Act, wliieb has an important bearing on the pr.ae- 
tice of conveyancing as well as on legal business generally, 
is that the taxing offieer may take into account the skill, 
labour, and responsibility involved in any mutter in deter- 
mining the remuneration of the attorney. 

An attorney Ims a lien for the amount of bis bill upon 
the deeds and papers of his client, and also on any money 
recovered, which have come to his hands in the course of 
his professional employment. 

ATTOR NEY, 1.BTTER OR POWER OF. See 
LK'rTEU ou Roweu of Attounjsy. 

ATTOR'NEY-GENERAL. The attorney-general Is 
a ministerial officer of the crown, appointed by Icttcrs-patent. 
He is the attorney for the king, and stands in precisely 
tlie same relation to him that every other attorney does to 
his emjdoyer. The addition of the term “general ” to the 
name of the office probably took jdace in order to distin- 
guish him from attorneys .appointed to act for the erowm in 
particnlsir courts, such as the attorney for the Court of 
Wards or the imuster of the Crown Office, who.se official 
name is “corom;r and attorney for the king'’ in the Court 
of King’s Bench. Ry degrees the office has become one 
of great dignity and importance. The duties of the attor- 
ney-general are to exhibit informations and conduct pro- 
secutions for such heinous mi.sdeineanuurs as tend to 
distiu'b or endanger the state ; to advi.se the beads of the. 
j various departments of government on legal questions; 
to conduct all suits and prosecutions relating to the col- 
lection of the public revenue of tlio crown; to file in- 
formations, in order to obtain satisfaction for any injury 
committed in the lands or other possessions of the crown ; 
to institute and conduct .suits for the protection of chari- 
table c‘ndowmentH in w liich the queen is entitled to inter- 
fere; and generally to appear in all legal proceedings and 
in all courts where the inter(:.sts of the crown are in question. 

The salary of tlie office (.'i.s also that of solicitor- general) 
was formerly derived from fees on patents for inventions; 
but it is now fixed .at £7000 for the attorney-general, and 
£6000 for the .solicitor-general. In addition to these 
salaries they are paid fees for “ contentious business " on 
behalf of the crown, according to the ordinary professional 
scale. 

The dueliics of Lancaster and Cornwall, and the county 
palatine of Durham, have sep.arate attomcy-gcncrals. 
ATTRAC'TXON, any force whicli draws or tends to 
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* draw closer to^;etlier any l)0(li(*s or partichis of bodies, is a 
general tenn to express an efiect which may arise from very 
varions apparent causes. 

Tlius cohvAion or moUmlar attraction is that which 
BO eomiects the molecules of a body as to fix the state of 
tliiit body. If they rigidly cohere the body is solid; if 
they are free to roll over one another easily, hut separate 
with diihcultj^, the body is viscous; when they separate 
readily the body is fluid; and when they tend naturally tx) 
spring asunder to considerable distances the fluid is called 
u gas, and one of its jiroperlies is to fill, by this elastic*, 
property, a Kpae,e of any size presented to it. 

AdhesUm is a similar kind of attraction, but of niolcieiiles 
of different sub.stunces brought into elose contact. Tims a 
flat plate suspended from one arm of a balance, and resting 
on u Hurfae-e of water, will n^cpiirt! u considerable W'cight to 
be pbured in the- other arm before it can bo dragged away. 

Capillary affrartiou is that w’lnTC'hy watcT in a glass 
will rise r<»und tin; sides of a glass rod, or will rise up a 
fine tube dipped Into it; the finer the lube the higli(*r it 
will rise. Sueli tube's arc* capillary or hair-likci (Lat. capilla^ 
a hair). It is tliis which causes oil to rise in a wick, water 
in bibulfiiB p.*iper, 

Emlosmosc and cxosmouc are a form of attraction closely 
allied to capillary attraction. Wlunievor two liquids of 
diflerent dc*ii.sitic*s, capable of being mixed togcjther, are 
sej)arated by a membranous or ]iorc)us partition (as is the 
ease when a hladdcir full of spirit is placed in a howl of 
water) a currcMit. of fluid is set up through the membrane, 
that fluid for whicdi the membrano has most capillai-y 
utlraction passing through it. In the. ciascj supposed, as 
w'atcr w’ill irH a bladder, and spirit wdll not, the water will 
pass into the bladder (cndosmosc5) in considc'rahle quantities; 
and if the conditions are reversed, so that a bladder full of 
water is placed in a bowl of spirit, tbe water will almost all 
pass out. of the bladder (exosmosci), 'I’licj water fills the 
pores of the membrano by cajiillary attracticui, mixes with 
the fluid on the othcT sidci, is no longer held by the attrac- 
tion, and is then'foro pushed forward by suc*.cecjding par- 
ticles of water. At the same time a certain small quantity 
of the Bcxoncl fluid is always exuded into thes first. In 
the case named a very small quantity of spirit would pass 
througli the membrane into the w'atcr. 

Chemical affinity is another form of attraction between 
the particles of henlies. [See ArjaNiTV, Atomic Theory.] 
The difference between chemical union and physical mixture 
is very great, for a chemical compound may have totally 
different properties from those of tho substances wliicli 
compose it. 

Electrical attraction is that property of electricity 
W'herehy electrified bodies attract tliosc elecstrified difier- 
ently from themselves. 'Flius bodies electrified positively 
attract those electrified negatively, and repi*l those electri- 
fied like themselves positively. This repulsion between 
bodies similarly electrified may, liowevor, bo explained as 
resulting from the attraction of surrounding bodies, who.se 
electric, equililrium has been disturbed by the cfl'ects of 
induction. jSee Electricity.] The attraction shown 
between bodii‘s electrified either positively or negatively, 
and neutral bodies, can be explained in the same way as 
resulting from induction. It is found also that wires which 
are conveying currents of electricity in the same direction 
are piiwcrfully attracted one to the other, hut if they are 
conveying currents in oi)posite directions they repel each 
other with equal force. 

Magnetic attractirm is that property wdiieli enables cer- 
tain ferruginous ores to attract iron, &c. ; and this property 
can be transmitted by contact to burs of iron, hence enllcd 
magnets. The earth itself is a vast magnet; and a sus- 
pended magnet is found to be attracted by the earth so os 
always to present one end to the north. This is called tho 
north pole of the magnet, and forms the basis of the mori- 


ier’s compass — the universal guide for travellers, since it 
enables them at once to detennine the direction of any 
iven point with reference t(» the north. Tho opposite end 
of tho magnet is called tho south pole. If the north pole 
if ono magnet be made to approach the south pole of another 
they attract eacli other; but, just as with elec.tri(Mil attrac- 
tion, like poles nipe.l each other. Magnets can also be made 
ly the action of electricity, but electro-magnets are only 
powerful for attraction during the ])assagc of tho electric 
current. An electro-magnet is made by coiling the wire 
whi(‘h conveys the edectric curreut round a soft iron bar, 
and such a bar bent irilo a U shape can support enormous 
weights whilst under the influence of tlm c.urreiit. If a bar 
f steel, instead of soft iron, be used in this w’uy it becomes 
pcmuiiiently magnetic. Nickel, cobalt, and a few other 
substances are also magnetic. 

Finally, the attraction of Gravitation remains to h(» 
noticed. It had always been ohsei*vt*d that ull bodies fell 
to tlu* earth, and the idea that possibly this attraction of 
giavity held good throughout the entire universe existed 
in some scattered hints upon the principle, lo be found 
ill writers of all ages previous lo the time of Newton — 
sometimes ns a mere word expressive of an uiiknownt 
cause, but more frequently upon the ussuiiied principle 
that like things must always move towards like. Men- 
tion of soinetliing of the kind is found in Ari.stot]e, 
riutareh (who records it as a very nueient ojiinion 
that the moon’s ce.iitrifngal tendency was balanced by 
her WTight), Lucretius, and other ancient writers. Roher- 
val, Kepler, Galileo, ilorclli, and others, revived the idea, 
but without deducing any phenomena, cxc<‘pt that of the 
descxjiit of falling bodies, which was uxjdained by Galileo. 
Bouillaud suggested that the law of attraction must he the 
inverse square of the distance, but without aiij substantial 
ro:xsoii. Iluyghens found the law of the centrifugal and 
centripotal forces of a body moving in a circle; and Hook 
described the principal phenomena in l()74,iii terms remark- 
ably curious, but without deducing any of the heavenly 
motions. It was Newton who first perceived that tho curved 
path of tho moon resembled that of a projectile, and that 
the moon in fact was perpetually falling to tho earth ; and 
from his cjireful working out of this problem of the moon’s 
motion he w'as able to pass readily to the planetary motions 
and to the idea of imiversal gravitation. But he is careful 
while investigating the how nut to touch tlie why. He 
proves that gi-avitation acts according to tho law of inverse 
squares — that is, that a body at twice tlie distance attracts 
with only onc-fmirth of the power, at three times the dis- 
tance it has only one’-ninth of tho power, and so on ; In; 
never investigates what it is, this wonderful power, nor in 
what manner it effects its work. But it is better to quote 
Newton’s own words in the ever-famous “ Principia”: — 
Thus far I have explained the phenomena of the heavens 
and the sea by the force of gravity ; but 1 have not yet 
assigned the cause of gnivity. . . . The reason of these 
]}ropcrties 1 have not yet deduced from phenomena, and I 
do not invent hypotheses. For whatever is not deduced 
from phenomena is called hypothesis; and hypotbesos, be 
they metaphysical, physical, of occult qualities, or mecha- 
nical, have no place in experimental philosophy. . . . 

It is enough that gravity really exists, and acts according 
to laws laid down by us; and sufiices to explain all the 
motions of the heavens and the sea." 

AVliat general principle may underlie all these various 
phenomena we must not, warned by the great l^ewton, 
pretend to say ; but a general consensus of opinion, based 
on observed fxicts, is growing np, that the law of inverse 
squares is a part of such on underlying principle, for it 
applies to almost every form of attraction. Coulomb showed 
by the “torsion balance” that it holds true to the greatest 
exactness for electricity, and other inquirers have more or 
less clearly shown it with other forms of attraction. 
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Another pjcnnral idcri, hardly as yet definitely formnliited, 
is that nothing can act at a distance. Tlie reseoi'chcs of 
Faraday into ^electrics (the mediums across which the 
electrical forces act, apparently at a distance) show that 
they arc always strained during a discharge, and the opinion 
of many foremost electricians is that they piny a very im- 
portant part (if not even the most important part) in iliosc 
phenomena which nsed to be thought to he produced almost 
independently of them. Attraction nmy therefore be ulti- 
mately brought under one comprehensive fornmla, and may 
be shown to act universally througl^ contact w'ith the inter- 
vening medium, and not from body to body at a distance. 
But these .are the prohhtns of the immediate future, and are 
as yet unsolved. The reader is referred for more detailed 
infonnation to the separate articles Eluctktcity, lilAu- 
JSKTISM, GkAVITA TION . 

AT'TUS NAVIUS was a famous augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus, fifth Icing of Home. The king was 
about to remodel the constitution, by admitting citizens to 
patrician rank, and Attus Navius withstood him in the 
name of the gods. Romulus had founded the state, and it 
must st.ay as he finmded it, or untold miseries would ensne. 
The Idiig laughed (it must he remembered that he was a | 
<j!n‘.ck by race, not a Roman), and asked if this augury, so ' 
confidently a]>pcaled to, could declare whether what he was 
thinking of at the moment were possible. After consulting 
the omens Attus Navius declared that the thing was pos- 
sible; and nothing dismayed wlien the king produced a 
whetstone and a razor wherewith to cut it, he set firmly 
to his task and cut the whetstone asunder. The king, 
astiOunded, yi(>lded his point ; and the augur's statue was 
orccted on the site of the miracle, the whetstone beside it, 
and both remained as testimonies for centuries. 

The stor}' is so famous and so typical that it is worth 
preserving, especially ns it is sometimes wrongly told. It 
is almost a pity to have to add that Attus Navius was 
himself a patrician, one of th(i ti-ibe of the Titles, not there- 
fore by any means jin unprejudiced witness. 

ATT'WOOD, THOBIAS, a musical composer, was 
horn ill ITCri, bis father being a trumpeter, viola player, 
and coal merchant. He commenced his professional 
education as one of the “children of the Cluipel-Royal” 
under Dr. Nnres, and his successor Dr. Ayrton. On 
the change of his voice, and consequent rctireincut from 
the kings service, he was sent abroad, by and at the 
expense of his patron the Prince of Wales, for the purjiose 
of completing his studies in the schools of Italy. He first 
went to Naples, where he studied under Filippo Cinque 
and Gaetano l-*itilla; but he received far more valualde 
instnictions from ^lozart, whom he visited at Vienna. On 
returning to England young Attwood was made one of 
the chamber musicians to the king. Afterwards lie was 
appointed musical preceptor to the Duchess of York and 
the I’rineess of Wales. In 1796 the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s elected him as organist of that cathedral ; and 
in the following year, on the death of Dr. Dupuis, he was 
appointed comiiosor to the Chapels-Royal. Fm- the c«iroua- 
tion of George fV. lie wrote his fine anthem “ I was glad,” 
and for that of William IV. another almost equally fine, 
“0 Lord, grant the king a long life.” In 1H.*17 he was 
appointed organist of the Chapels- Royal. He died in 
!March, 183ft, and his remains were deposited in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, under the organ. 

His compositions are always meritorious, and some few 
really fine ; but it is likely that he will lx? belter known by 
having been the favourite pupil of Mozart as » youth, and 
tho warm friend of Mendelssohn in his later years, than by 
Ids own works. Attwood’s villa at Noi-wood is fnrnilim* 
gronnd to readers of Mendelssohn’s letters, nii<l some of tin* 
best works of Mendelssohn are dedicated to Attwood, who 
had the rare felicity to be perliaps the first English musician 
who acknowledged the greatness of the young composer. 


A'TYPUS(misshapcn : Gr. n, not; fr/pos, shape) is a glossy 
reddish-brown spider, with a very l:irg<' head and short 
thick legs. It is the only British spider belonging to the 
same fiuiiily as the “bird-killing spider,” My(jai.e. It 
excavates a tunnel in the ground, inside of which it spins 
a tube of white silk. Having covered the eiitranee of its 
den with the same material, it tfilces np its abode at tho 
end of the tunnel. Here tho female con.s'>niels a silky 
cushion, formed of fibres of plants, on which she places tho 
cocoon containing her eggs, 'llio female is about half an 
inch long; the male is smaller and much darker. Tlie 
ntypus has four large eyes forming a curved line above the 
face, .and two small eyes above eacdi of the two outside 
large eyes. The poison-fangs are very promimmt; they 
are strong and fnniished with teeth on the under side; 
they move vertically np and down, not from side to side as 
do those of all other British spiders. There are three 
claws on each foot. See Srii>ER. 

AUBAGNE, a tf>wn of France, in the d(?partmcnt of 
Bonches dc Rhone, 10 miles E. of Marseilles, is built on the 
shqM* .and .at the foot of a hill on the loft bank of the 
Huveanne. Coarse woollens, china, pottery, brandy, leather, 
and paper are mannfaclurcd. There is u good trade in 
the wines of the neighbourhood, and in dried fruits. The 
church was hnilt in llGd, .and there is a fountain to the 
memory of the AbixS Barthelcmy, whoso family was long 
connected with the town. 

AU'BAINE. a right of tlic French kings, under which 
they claimed tho property of cverj' stranger who died in 
their countiy without having been naturalized. It was 
aholislied by the National Assembly in 1790-91, re-estab- 
lished by N.apoleon in 1804, and finally annulled on the 
Hth of July, 1819. 

AUBE» a department of Fnance which consists of Basse 
Champagne and a small part of Burgundy. It is bounded 
N. by llie depiirtment of Marne, E. by that of Ilautc- 
Mame, S. and S.W. by th.it of Yonne, and N.W. by that 
of Seine-et-Marne, Its length from E. to W. is 09 miles, 
from N. to S. 64 miles; tho area of the department is 
2351 square miles. The population in 1882 was 265,320. 

With the exception of some niululaiions, wdiich increase 
in height towards the south and c*.ast, the department is a 
dead level. The s»»il in the nortli and nortli-we.st con- 
.sists of a thin vegetable mould, which rests on a bed of 
chalk. This region is bare of tree.s and unfit for tillage, 
but abounds in sheep-pasture ; the flocks, however, suffer 
much from w'aiit of shade in summer. The south-east 
of the department is very fertile; the soil is rich and 
deep, and in some places so stiff that it is not rare to 
sec iis many as a dozen horses yoked to one plough. Corn 
of all kinds, fruits, pulse, hemp, rape, and h.ay are pro- 
duced ill this part in great ahundancci; a considerable 
breadth of land is under vineyards, wdiich imxluce excellent 
wine. The w'cst of the department is mai shy. There is 
little miner.al wealth ; iron is fouinl, Imt no mine is worked ; 
limestone is abundant ; huildiiig stone, jiottcr’s clay, marl, 
and pipe-clay are found. Turf also is found in some dis- 
tricts, but the fuel of the departmcjit is supplied by its 
forests, the principal of which are those of Clairv.aux, 
Cluiource, Moiitmoreiiey, Orient, and Sonlaincs. I’hen* are 
I a few mineral springs. The climate is mild and healthy, 
cxc<-pt in the west. 

Ii<irses, horned e.attle, sheep, and swine are numerous, as 
ai'c .also geese, ilucks, and turkeys. Deer and wild boars 
are abundant in the ffjrests, fish is plentiful, and bees 
are carefully tended all through the department. The 
principal inauufaetums are broad cloth, cotton stuffs, and 
liosierv. Le.'itljer, coarse cloth, cambric, silk, linen, and 
! glove* are also made. Besides these fabrics the department 
! lias iiniiierons p<>tteries, tile, porcelain, and glass wa»rks, 
1 paper mills, distilleries, vinegar yards, Ix'ot-root sugar 
I factories, rope-w'alks, starch factories, dyeing and bleaching 
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estnblisliTTK'Tits. The trade of the department is in the 
agrii5ultiir.il and manufacturing; products already iiieiitioiied , 
tofjether with cheesi*, wool, sausa^res, firewood, and char- 
<*(ml. Lar^e c*nTi markets are held weekly at Troyes and 
llar-sur-Aubc. 

The department is crossed from S.E. to N.W. hy the 
Seine, wliicli passes the town of iSar-sur-Seine, where it 
receives the <?iirce; Troyes, near which tlie Barse falls into 
it; and Nogent. The Auhe rises in the stnith of the de- 
partment of Ilaute-Marnf!, and th>wing N.N.W. enters that 
of Aube a lit tie, S. of Claii^'aux, passes the towns of Bar- 
sur-Auhe and Areis snr-Aube, whence it turns w’estward 
and fulls into the Seini' at Marcilly on the borders of Marne, 
after a course of about 121 miles. It is navigable from 
Areis- sur- Aube ; its principal feeders are tlie Anjon, tbo 
Voire, on the right bank; the Landion, the Arnance, and 
the Aiizftji, on tlic left. The olln-r rivers are — the Laigiies, 
which drains the district <if Kes liieeys, and Hows N. into 
the Seine; the Ann:me<*, whieh rises near Cliuource, at a 
little distanee from which it tiinis westward, and passing 
Ervy falls into the Aniiaiictm, a feeder of the Yonne ; and 
the Vannes, wliich rises a little north of Kstissae, below 
wdiich it flows westward and falls into the Yoinie near 
Sens, ill the department of the Ytmne. 

The department is divhled into five, arrondissements — 
viz. Troyes, Arcis-hiir-Aube, Bar-sur-ScIne, Bar-sur-Auhe, 
and Nogciiit -sur- Seine. 

AU^BICNAS, a t<iwn of l'’ranee, in the dejmrtment of 
Ard^che, on ili(‘ right hank of the river of that name, 14 
miles S.W. of Trivas. It stands on a hill in a beautiful 
situation, Imt tlu^ streets are generally e.rooked and narrow. 
The town is the centre of a cousid(‘rable trade in raw and 
manufactured silk, sweet chest nuts, and wine; w’«>olIen 
Hoth, handkerchiefs, and white leather are inamifaetiired, 
-Hid there are above sixty silk mills in the neighbourhood. 
The population in 1KK2 was 7700. 

AUBSR, DANIICI. FRANCOIS RSPRIT, the 
great French musician, was the son of an ojmliMit jirintsidler 
of Paris, and was horn at Caen, in ‘N'onnaiidy, during a visit 
of his parents to that e.ity, on the 2filh of January, 17K4. 
His father di'sigiied him for a mercantile lifi*, and though he 
placed him under M. Ladurner to h'arn the ]iianofurte, it 
was only for the purpose of giving him an elegant accom- 
]tlishmcut that would grace his appearance in society. Ho 
was placed in a commercial house in London ; and here, in 
the hours not devoted to his offie.e, he won constant admira- 
tion, not only hy his playing, hut hy the little romances 
lie composed with the greatest fluency. His stay in this 
country was cut short by the unsettled jiolities of the time 
(IMO'I); and on his return to Paris he amused himself by 
producing a series of amatiair compositions, the favourable 
rec-eption of which at ])ri\ate ])er fori nances ]mt an cud to 
Ilia commercial career. Chemhini, idiief of the Conserva- 
toire, perceived the great talent of these comimsltions, and 
himself ofiereil to superintend his stmlics. It is witlioiit 
doubt to his training under this great master of the orchestra 
that Auber <iwcdliis perfect conimaiid over orchestral effects. 
Aiiher, however, had attained his thirtieth year before 
making his first public attempts, which, though in them- 
selves abortive, were the forerunners of a series of successes 
equalled by no other French composer, and, indeed, by no 
other composer of any country, Kossini, the Italian, alone 
excepted. “ Lc Sdjour M Hit aire,” a oue-act opera, produced 
in 181.3 ut the Theatre Feydeau, was a failure; nor was 
the “lestaineiit et les Billets-doux,” given six years later, 
mure fortunate. But the year after, Auher gave “La 
Bergfcre Chatelaine” at the Opera Comique; and tliis genial 
and charming work was the coniini*noemcnt of his thence- 
forward brilliant career. “ I.a Bergere” was followed in 
rapid succession hy eight other operas, the last of which, 
“Fiorella,” was brought out in 182G. Among these eight 
operas wc may point to “ La Ncige,” “ Ldocadie,” and “ Le 


]^T.a 9 on ” as all — “ Lc ]\Ia 9 on ” especially — likely to endure 
Auher had the peerless good fortune to fall in with a 
librettist who was, as it wens, his othiir self — we allnde to 
Ihe famous Scribe. It is to the felicity of Scribe’s situa- 
tions und the iiigeimity of his plots, exactly suited to call 
out AubeFs highest powers, that a very great deal of the 
wealth of pleusui'O the world has received from this source 
is due. In the «*arly spring of 1828 ho composed, not now 
for the Opera Comique, hut for the great stage of the 
Aeadeinic Koyalc do Musique, the opera upon which, hear- 
ing ill recollection all hia other maslei*pieees, his reputation is 
idnefly based. We refer to “ La Muetto do Portici,” known 
in England (where for more than forty years it has been 
even more popular than in France) as “ Masaniello.” This 
magnificent work, witli its gorgi*ous wealth of melody, its 
^liqtuint und varied harmony, its superb orchestration, and 
its vivid “ local colouring,” may, although less elaborately 
conceived, and not aiming at so high a mark, be put side 
by side with “ finillaumo Tell.” It at once placed its com- 
juiser on tlio piiiiiaide of fame. Many and adinirahlc as 
were the works that came afterwards from the brain of its 
prolific and imtiririg author, not one sm'[>asse<l, if any, 
indeed, equalled it. Wagner, admittedly tlie greatest master 
till now of the orchestra, and a critic least of .all likely to 
he ]>artial to the style of Auher, acknowledged the orches- 
tratiiui of “Masaniello” to be siqierb. It was brought out 
on the 2fHli of February, 1828, when Auber was in his 
forty-seventh year. 

The fume of Auber is almost, if not qnife, ns much Eng- 
lish as French. From the time that an English \ersion of 
“LaMuetfe” was introducial in London under the title 
of “Masaniello,” about a year later than its pi-odiiction in 
Paris, work after work hy this wonderfully gifti’d composer 
was essayed at our English theatres. We had, for example, 
“ La Fiam*ee,” “Fra Diavolo,” the “ PJiiltrc” (on the same 
subject as Donizetti’s “ Elisir d’Amor**”), tho “Maid of 
(’ashinere” (“ Le Dien ct Ja Bayadere”), “ (iuslavns ITL,” 
the “Coiners” (“ Lc Serment”), “Lestocq,” the “Ambas- 
sadress,” tho “ Siren," the “ Crown Di.amonds,” the “ Black 
Domino,” “ Haydde,” “ Marco Spada,” &c. Auber, indeed, 
though a foreigner, did more for tlie British lyric stage 
tluan any native composer of his time. His melodies are 
as familiar to us as household words, bidtig of such .a stamp 
that, like some of our English, Irish, Welsh, und Scottish 
tunes, they can never grow stale, and arc endowed w'ith 
perennial freshness. 

Auher, who began so late as a dramatic: composi'r, made 
uj> for this tardiness by writing operas at an age when it 
iniglit be fairly imagined that his invention was exhausted. 
Altogether he wrote between forty and fifty operas, the last 
but one of which, “ Lo Premier .four dc Boiiheur,” although 
written at the age of eiglFy-four, is as rcmarkahln for 
spontaneity as many of the happiest insjiirations of his 
prime. His final opera was “Bcmj d’Amour,” produced ut 
the Opera Comique on the 20tli of December, about 

a year later than “Le Premier Jom* do Bonlieur.” Between 
“ I.a Fiancee du Boi de Garbe,” given at tlie same theatre, 
and “ Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,” the octogenarian com- 
ptiser had allowed himself four ycais of vest; hence, no 
doubt, the singular freshness of his penultimate essay, tho 
success of w'hich induced him too eagerly and hastily to sot 
to w’ork again. “ K6ve d’Amour,” which is tho last, is tho 
-weakest of all its composer’s dramatic works. 

Auber's long career after 1820 was one uniiiterrupted 
course »)f 7 >rosperity and success, crowned long bcft*ro its 
tennination wltli honours and wealth. He was Moitre do 
Chapcllo to Louis Pliilippe, and held tho same office under 
the Emperor Napoleon ; ho was, besides, director of tho 
Conservatoire. He was in himself as truly Parisian as Ins 
exquisite music, which so admirably reflects tbo most 
polished and brilliant aspect of that pliaso of life and 
thought ; and the greater part of Ids existence was passed 
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in the atmosphere of the Boulevards, in whose immediate 
neighbourhood his charming strains first found voice. No 
composer of any age or country has ever l)een more 
thoroughly reflec.livo of his period and nation than Auber: 
his music is as intensely French as that of Weber is Ger- 
man* and although no two styles can bo more dissimilar, 
they arc each probably destined to equal immortality by 
the genius and the ti-uth of expression which characterize 
both. As a man, independently of his artistic clsiims, Auber 
was wonderfully ])opular. No less witty than liis contem- 
j)orary and idol Rossini, a bust of whom was in every room 
of his Jumse, he was at the same tirril no less amiable and 
fascinating; and it may he said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, lliat he died universally regretted. 

Auber s death, at the advanced age of eighty-nine, took 
place on lUth May, 1871, while Paris, the most magnificent 
capital t)f Kurope, was torn and distracted wth the civil 
strife which had followed upon the heels of the most san- 
guinary and disastrous war in which France ever engaged. 
At any other than such a time as this his death would have 
created as inucJi exrileinent in Paris as that consequent 
upon th(! death of Ro>siiii three years htdon*. As it was, 
Auber passed a\>ay almost unnotie-ed by bis countrymen, t«) 
whose delight he had ministered for upwards of half a cen- 
tury. lie- di(id, Ijowever, full of years and of glory. 

AU'BIN, a town of France, in the department of Avey- 
ron, 20 miles N. of Villefraiieho. Near the town arc rich 
coal mines. There arc also mines of sulphur, alum, and 
iron, and several large iron furnaces in tlio ncighl)ourhood. 
The |»opulntion in 1882 was DUUO. 

AU'BINS, ST., a small sc^aport of .Jersey, very pictur- 
esquely situated in the wj'stern angle of St. Anbiirs Hay, 
dj* miles from Si. Ileliers. It consists chiefly of one street 
of nlxmt 100 hous<'s, with nearly as many more in different 
directions. There is a good j»ier, hut the de})th of water 
is not hiiflieieul for largo vessels. The plaee is defended 
by a small fm tress, whicli is insulated at high water. The 
population in 188 1 was 1000. 

AU'BURN, a town in the State of New York, 170 
ndles W. from Albany, is situated on the iiortli outlet of 
the Owasco J^ake, 7 miles from tlio Eric Canal, wdiieli 
forms a eoinmunication between the river Hudson and Lake 
Eric. 'I’he outlet is a tine stream suitable for driving 
machinery. The thoroughfares fire wide and lined wdth 
trees, and the houses ans for the most part well built. 
Auburn is chiefly remarkable for its large state prison, or 
pcnitentiaiy, whicli was founded in 1 81 6. It was at lir.st 
conducted on the solitary system, but this, after two yems* 
experience of its injurious efleets on tlie mind as W'ell as 
the body, w'as changed for the silent system, in wliich the 
prisoners work in company, but witliout being allowed to 
speak. There are generally about 1000 prisoners, who 
are, as far as possible, employed in the work to which they 
have been trained. The proceeds of their labour nearly 
defrays the expenses of the institution. 

Auburn possesses a Presbyterian theological seminary, 
several churches and schools, and has some manufactures 
ef cotton and wcadlcn goods, carpets, and agricultural 
implements, and numerous mills. The population in 1880 
was 21,024. 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, in the department of 
CreuBc, on the river of that name, is situated in a wild 
rocky defile 20 miles S.E. from Gndrct. It is an ill-built 
hut improving to\\Ti, with a tribunal of first instance, and 
(1600 inhabitants, who manufacture carpets, tapestry, 
coarse woollens, and calicoes. The town has also woollen 
and cotton yam factories, dye-houses, and tnnyards. The 
tapestries of Aubnsson are considered the best in France, 
after tlioso of Gobelins and Beauvais. 

AUCB[, the capital foimerly of Armagnac and Gascogne, 
now of the department of Gers, in France. It Ls an mieicnt 
city, and takes its name from the Ansci, a Gallic tribe, of 


whose territory it was the rapital. It is 42 miles W. of 
Toulouse, and 423 miles S.S.W. of Paris, and has a popu- 
lation of 13,000. The city is divided by the river Gens 
into an U])per and Lower Town, the former of whicli is built 
on the slo[)e of a steep bill, and one means of eoniniuiiicn- 
lioii between them is by a flight of 200 steps. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, hut well paved, and a iiuc pro- 
menade in the upper part of tlie town affurdsi«n s])lendid 
view of the surrounding country. Audi is the seat of an 
archbishopric founded in the fourth century, aiul which 
gave the title of J'riniate of Aqultuiiia to the holder of tho 
see until tlie French Revolution. The catlitdral, which 
was commenced in 1480, is one of the finest in France. 
It is of various styles of arebiteeture, and contains some 
handsome mj>nninents and carved woodwork, and has some 
stained-glass windows. The archli piscopal palace, a large 
and handsome building, is now used as the prefecture. 
There are also in tlie town an hospital, public library, 
college, ainl imiscuin. The principal inaimfactnres are 
hats, linen and cotton stuffs, and leatJicr, and there is a 
large trade in the brandies of Armagnac. 

AUCBLTBRAR'DER. a town and parish of Seotland, 
once a royal burgh, in the county of Pertli, about 13^ miles 
from the city of that name. It consists chiefly of one 
street about a mile bmg. 'I’he population in 1881 was 
2854, many of w'hom arc employed in the manufacture of 
shirtings and galas. The chief public, buildings are the 
town-hall and tlie Aytoun Public Hall, lii tins pai’ish 
originated the dispute regarding the Veto Act, which led 
to the disrnjition of the CJmreh of Seotland in 1843. 

I AUCHTERMXJCH'TY. a royal burgh (4 Seotland, in 
I the county of Fife, is situated near the heail of the river 
I Eden, 10 miles W. by S. from Cupar. 'Ihe town is 
j inegularly built, hut has been mucli improved in recent 
years. It is divided into two nearly equal portions by the 
I^overs’ Pool, a small but rajiid stream. Tlic iniiieipal trade 
is the manufacture of linen and cotton goods for houses in 
Dundee, Dunfermline, and Kirkcaldy. 'I’here are also some 
large malting cstablislnnonts. The population of tho royal 
burgh ill 1881 was 824; of the town, 1(573. 

AUCKLAND, a county of New Zealand, consisting of 
the northern js»rtion of North Island. Its length is about 
! 400 miles, ami its greatest hn'ailth 200 miles. 'I’lie total 
I .area is about 17,000,000 acres. 'I'lie coast is vi-ry irri*gular, 
j and there arc a large number of natural liarbours. 'riie 
j interior, which presents almost itvery variety of snrfaee, 
i is watered by several streams, some of them navigable. 

I Tiiere are large flocks of sheep in Auckland, but its 
I natural wealtli is jirineipally in its gold mines mid limber. 
The chief tree is the kaAvrie pine, wdiich is of v<*ry large 
diiiieiibions, ami is peculiar to this part of New Zealand. 
Phonniun,or New Zealand flax, grows wild over a large urea. 
Coal has been discovered, but is only worked to a limited 
extent. 

Auckland, the capital of th<! above counly, and the 
largest city in the North Island, was for some time tho 
scat of govenimeiit of the whole colony. It is situated on 
the northern shores of W'aiti’iuata Harbour, an inlet of 
Thames Gulf. There is suflieient depth of water for the 
large.st steamer.s. Auckland is distant from Sydney 1313 
miles E., and about 1(550 miles N.E. from Melbourne, 
Tho city is most picturesquely situated, aud its position 
for comiiiLTcial purposes is equally good, as, in addition to 
tho harbour of Waitemuta, there is a western harbour, 
Mauukau, the two being only C miles apart. There are 
iimnerous wharves and jetties, and a graving dock. The 
chief buildings in Auckland are the several bunks and 
insurance offices, government offices, and the Government 
House, standing in the midst of gi*ounds planted with 
Engllsli oak and other trees. There are two cathedrals 
aiul several other places of worship, two colleges, graniinar 
and other schools, thcati'e, hospital, museum, and free 
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library. Tlio majcjrity of the stores and shops are of a 
substantial character. There i.s a well laid out botanical 
garden and two parks. The edty is connected with the 
other ports of tins colony by steamers, and there is also 
regular steam communication with Australia and Fiji. A 
railw'ay connects Auckland witli Onehunga on the Mauukau 
Harbour, and by anotlnsr tlni country ff»r many miles south 
of Aueklaurl is brought into direct communication witli tins 
capital. There is a good water supply to tins city, derived 
from the Western Springs. TJic climate of Auckland is 
remarkably mihl xind equable. The control of municipal 
affairs is in the hanilN of a ronncll, efsiisisting of a mayor 
and niins members el«*e,ted by the ralejiayers. The popula- 
tion of town and suburbs in 1881 wa.s 40,000 ; of tiic city 
alone, 10,001. 

AUCK'IiAKD, BISHOP. See BiHiior Aitckt.anis. 

AUCKLAND. GBORGK ICDICN, BARIi OF, 

second s<jn of Ii:u‘on Auckland, was born 17H4, and 
Riice,ee(h*d bis father in 181 1. He joined Earl llrey’s 
administratiim in 183.'1, and the fidlowing year bectunc 
first lord of tins Admiralty. In 1835 he was appointed 
governor-general of India, 'which office he held until 1841. 
The chief event of his admlnislralioii was the depl(>riih1e 
war witli Afghanistan, the severe disasters of which led to 
his recJill. In 1840 he was again ajspointed first lord of 
the Admiralty, and retained the office until his death, on 
the 1st January, 1840. He was unmarried, and W'itli his 
death the title becaint^ extiricL 

AITCK'IAICD ISXjANDS, a group about 100 miles to 
the south of New Zealand, winch we.re, discovered in 1806. 
They arc; of volcanic origin, and arc covered with forests. 
They were at one time used as a whaling station, but tlie 
estaldislnncnt was abandoned in 1862. 

AUCKLAND, WII.X.IAM IGDICN, BARON, an 
cmimnt statesman and diplomatist, was the tiiird son of 
Sir K«»bcrl Eden, Bnrt. lii 1778, when thirty-four years 
of age, he was sent with the Earl <»f Carlisle and Govenior 
Johnstone to treat with the insurgent colonists of North 
America, lie was created an Irish peer in 178U, and an 
English peer in 1703. He held many high offices of state, 
and was several times aiiihassador in circumstances of 
importance. He was the author of numtjrous political 
pamphlets whicli had some influence at tlie time of their 
])ubltcation, and liis journal and correspondence w’erc pub- 
lished in four volumes (1800-62) by Ids sou, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. He died in 1814. 

AUC'TION, a method employed for the sale of pro- 
perty. The Homans gave it the descriptive name of 
an increase, because the property was publicly sold t<* him 
■who would ijfl’er most for it. In modern times a different 
method of sale lias been sometimes adopted, which is called 
a Jjiitch am'tion^ tlius indicating tlie local origin f>f the 
jiractice. It consists in the public oiler of property at a 
price beyoud its value, and then gradually lowering or 
diminishing that price until stimc one consents to become 
the ])urcliaser. 

The sale* by auction was used by the Romans for the 
disp<isal of military S])oils, and was conducted svb hasta^ 
that is, under a .S])ear, which w'as stnc:k into the ground. 
Tins expression was continued, and sales were said to be 
conducted sub ba.'tfu in ca.ses where other jiroperty was sold 
by auction, ami probably after the spear was dispensed 
with. Tbe phrase nstn pubhlica is still used by the 
Italians to signify a ]iid»lie sale tir auction. The exprc.s- 
sioii if TemU rta all' asia puhhlirn^ or vendere per suhastn. 

Formerly persons were sometimes invited to a “’sale by 
the candle,” or ‘‘ by the inch of caudle.'* The origin of this 
expression arose from tlie cmjdoA’ineiit of candles as the 
means of measnring time, it being’ declared that no one lot 
of goods should continue to be offered to the bidding.s of 
the persons who were present for a longer time than would 
suffice for the burning of one inch of candle ; as soon as 


the candle had wasted to that extent the then highest 
bidder was declared to ho the purchaser. 

In sales by auction the assent of the buyer is given by 
his bidding, while the assent of the seller is signified by the 
fall of the auctioneer's liaminer, and until this declaration 
has been made the bidder may withdraw his bidding. 

It is a common practice for the owner of property offered 
for sale by auction to reserve to himself tlie privilege of 
bidding, and, as it is termed, buying in his goods, if the 
price offered by others should not suit him. 

Tlio conditions of sale constitute the terms of the bar- 
gain, and purchasers are bound to take notice of them. It 
is usual for tlicsc conditions to be printed and exhibited in 
the catalogno or notice of sale, or to be read over by the 
auctioneer before the sale begins. The conditions ■osually 
contain a provision that any error or niisstateinent shall 
not vitiate*, the sale, hut that an allowance shall be made 
for it in the purchase-money.’* But this clause is held 
only to guard against unintentional errors, and not to com- 
pel a purchaser to complete the contract if he has been 
designedly misled. 

The duties of excise imposed cm sales by auction daring 
the American War in 1777 were repealed in 1846. 

AUCTIONBER', a person whoso business it is to con- 
duct sales by nuctiou. It is his duty previously to the 
commencement of every sale to state the conditions under 
whiidi the property is offered, to ree-eivo the respective 
biddings, and to declare the termination of the sale. For 
this purpose he commonly makes use of a hammer, upon 
the falling of which the biddings are closed. 

The law holds that an auctioiu^er is authorised by the; 
highest bidder or purchaser to sign for him the contract of 
sale, and that his writing down in his book the name of 
such purchaser shall be sufficient to bind the latter to the 
purcdniHo, provided no objection be made by him prc*vious 
to such entry. The law also recognizes the right of an 
auctiimeer to ae.t as the agent of pc;rsons wishing to pur- 
chase, who may intrust him to make biddings for them. If 
an auctioneer declines or omits at the time of sale to dis- 
close the name of his employer, he makes lumsrdf resjmn- 
sibJe toward the buyers for all matters in regard to which 
the respcmsibility would otherwise lie with the owner of 
the proj)erty sold, such ns defect of title, whereby the pur- 
chaser is unable to obtain his purchase. An action for 
interest of the locked-up money lies against the seller, but 
not against the auctioneer, if t.he seller’s name is given. 
The auctioneer must not part with deposit money till the 
sale is carried into effect. In this ho occupies the position 
of a stakeholder. 

Every ptir.son acting as an auctioneer in tlie United 
Kingdom is required by 8 Viet. c. 16, to take out a 
license, for which the sum of has to be paid annually, 
and no separate license is now neei*8sary for selling plate 
or otlier articles by auction. This statute (s. 6) docs not 
require certain sales to be conducted by a licensed auctioneer, 
t sueJi as goods and chattels under a distress for less tlian 
jE 20 for rent or tithes. 

The niimls*r of auctioneers* licenses annually issued in 
England is about 8500 ; in Scotland, 800 ; and in Ire- 
Juiid, 600. 

In all sales by auction tlic law requires the auctioneer’s 
name to be publicly exhibited, under a penalty of X20. 

AUCU'BA, the name of a dicccions plant, now commonly 
cultivated in the gardens of this country as a hardy ever- 
green shrub, reumrknbic for its shining pale-grcqn leaves 
mottled with yellow. It is common in various places in 
.Tapnn, both wild and cultivated. Its fruit, wliieh it bears 
in March, is a beautiful coral-red berrj', about the size of 
that of a laurel, and etmtaining a single stono, witli a bitter 
nauseous kernel. We possess a variegated kind of the 
plant, tin* well-known Aucuha japonica^ or variegated 
laurel, which is highly prized for its capacity of thriving 
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in the vitiated atmoBphcro of cities. It belongs to the 
dog-wood order Coknacea!. 

AUDB» a department of France which is formed of a 
portion of Ihis-Lungnedoc. It is bounded E. by the Medi- 
terranean, N.E. by the department of HdrauH, N. by that 
of Tarn, N.W. by tlmt of Hnute-Giironnc, W. by that of 
Ari^*g«, and S. by that of Pyrcn<fes Orientalos. Its greatest 
length from K. to W. is 79 miles, from N. to iS. 52 miles. 
The area is 284.1 square miles; the population in 1882 
was 327,942. 

The department is mountainous. ^ Tho southern ex- 
tremity of the Cevennes, whieh takes tho name of 
Moutagne-Noire, crosses it in tho north, and gradually 
slopes down to the. valley of the Aude. A hrancli of the 
Pyrenees, leaving the main chain near Mont-Louis in the 
<Ic*partmeiit of l*yrend(!s Orientales, runs N., and, entering 
the department of And(‘, traverses it from S. to N.W., 
se])aratiug the afliuents of the Aude from those of the 
Aritjge. 'rids range is connected with the Montngne-Noiro 
hy a chain of low hills mvir Nnnrousc, where is the msiiii 
reservoir of the Canal du Midi, which here attains its 
ttuinmit level. Another projection from the Pyrenees, 
called colleetividjr the Corhiiires Mountains, runs along the 
right of the Ande, and, breaking off into several branches, 
covers a Inrge portion of the south and soutlj-east of tlie 
department. A great plain, into which the mountain 
masses above nameil gradually subside, crosses the depart- 
ment from E. to W. ; its e:ist(.*rn jwirt coincides witli the 
valley of the lower Aude as far as Carcassono, and the 
gi*eat Languedoc Canal, or Canal du Midi, runs along its 
wdiolo length. I'rom Carcassono tho valley of the Aude 
runs directly S., and this jiart of it is the best sheltered 
4ind contains the most fertile land in the department. The 
other valleys 4ilso generally run N. and S., and are highly 
productive. The department is bounded on the K. by the 
Mediterranean for about 28 miles; in this space tlierc3 are 
scweral salt lagoons, tlu^ largest of which arc those of 
Lcucato, Sigean, and Pages. Tho climate is generally 
healthy, though cold, except along the ISIediterranean, 
where it is much wanner than in the west. Impetuous 
v'inds, known as tlic ccvk , from the N.W. prevail during 
eight months of tho year, and winds fi-oin the E. and S.E. 
during the other four. These last arc just felt at Narhonne, 
hut gathering force as they proceed inland, by tlie time 
they reach Carcassone and Castclnaudary they blow with 
such violence as sometimes to unroof the houses and tear 
lip trees. The sea hreer-e is often laden with pestilential 
cihuvia from tho lagoons. 

Wheat, maize, Wley, and millet are tho chief grain 
crops in the valleys ; buckwheat, barley, oats, and rye on 
the high grounds. The wines are of good quality, espe- 
cially the wliite and red wines of Liinoux, the red of the 
neiglibourhood of Narbonne, and tho white of Pages. 

Of fruit trees tho chestnnt and walnut are extensively 
cultivated in tlie highlands ; the almond flourishes on the 
light soils; the culture of the olive is not so much attended 
to as formerly, but there ore still some flourishing planta- 
tions in the arrondissement of Narbonne. The forest trees 
are chiefly the oak, ash, boedi, and evergreen. Various 
kinds of wild animals, such os the chamois, bear, and wild 
boar, wolf, fox, and badger, inhabit tho mountains and 
forests, and game of all kinds is abundant. The horses of 
the department are small. Asses are numerous. The 
extensive meadows, which are well watered, are pastured 
by numerous flocks and herds. Poultry of all kinds, but 
more particularly geese, are abundant, and are exported to 
the neighbouring departments and to Spain. Great atten- 
tion is paid to the rearing of bees, and a large quantity of 
honey is gathered, which is highly esteemed, especially that 
of tho neighbourhood of Narbonne. 

Mines of coal, iron, clay, and plaster of Paris are 
worked; limcstouc, good building stone, and slate are 
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found. There are several mineral and salt springs. 
Marble of p*ent beauty is found among the transition lime- 
stone and the lower secondary strata in the quan'ics of 
Cannes. The chief manufacture of the department is fine 
broadcloth ; leather, hats, hosiery, paper, and pottery are 
made. There arc numerous distilleries. Hour-mills and 
saw-mills, furnaces and iron foundries. The cxj)orts 
consist of soda, which is found abundantly of the coast 
of tho MeditoiTanean ; salt, which is made in the salt-pans 
in tlie neighbourhood of Pages and Sigean ; and the agri- 
cultural, mineral, and industrial products before named. 

The chief river of tlie department is the Aude 
which springs from the small Lake of Aude, near Mout- 
Iwonis, in the de])artinont of Pyrenees (Jrientnlcs, whence 
miming from S. to N., and entering the department of 
Andc, it passes Quillan, Limoux, and Careassonc ; at this 
last town tuniiiig castwani it passes 'rrMjes, about 24 
miles below wliicli it sends off a branch to the S.E., called 
the Hubiiie, wliihi the main stream, pursuing its eastward 
Course, falls into the Mediterranean near the lagoon of 
Vendres. The Kohine has been rendered navigable, and 
forms part of the canal from the Canal du Midi througli 
Narbonne to the Mediterranean. 'J’he whole length of tho 
Aude is about 140 miles, of which 123 miles are in the 
dejMirtmeiit of Aude. Tho fei'ders of tlie Aude are about 
30 in number ; tho most important (»f these are the Orhicu 
on the right, tho Kcbeiili, the Fresqiiel, the Olamouse, and 
the Cesse on the left. The. south' eastern angle of the 
department is watered hy the Pi^re, wJiich falls into the 
lagoon of Sigean. 

The department is divided into the four arrondissements 
of Carcassono, Limoux, Narhomie, and Castelnandary. 

AXn>EBERT» JEAN BAPTISTE, was born in 
1769, at Rochefort, in France. When seventeen years of 
ago lie went to Paris to study the arts of design and 
jiainling. In 1789 be. became acquainted with M. Gigot 
d’Orcy, a wealthy amateur distinguished by his taste for 
natural history, who employed Aiidehcrt to ]>aint the most 
rare objects in his magnificent collection. This occupation 
gave a bias to Audebert in favour of natural history, wliicli 
soon amounted to an ardent passion. His first work was 
“ Histoirc Naturelle des Singes (Monkiws'), des Makis, et 
de.s Galoopitli^quos.” Tliis work was a large folio, with 
sixty-two coloured plates, remarkable alike for their truth 
and beauty, and it at once raised its antlior to cclobrily. 
Audebert united in his own person tiic characters of painter, 
engraver, and author. Having carefully investigated the 
different modes of colour-printing, he improved upon these 
so much tlmt he may be said to have invented a new mode, 
and to have carried it to the highest degree of jierfection. 
This improvement consisted in putting all the colours on 
one plate at once, instead of using as many ])late8 as there 
were colours. He made a further improvement by using oil 
instead of water colours. Ho also succeeded in printing 
with gold. In bis “ Histoirc des Colibris (Humming- 
birds), des Oiseaux-MoucheSy des Jacainars, ct des Pro- 
mcrops” (one vol. large folio, Paris), the expression and 
position f)f the birds are so periect as to make them appear 
animated ; and the des(;riptioiis, of which he is likewise the 
writer, arc worthy of sucli a work. 

Scarcely were these works commenced before Audebert 
began to plan oHkts — the History of Birds, of the Mam- 
miferee, and lastly that of Man. lie had thus planned for 
himself work enough to occupy a long life ; but in 1800 
death carried him off in the forty-second year of his age. 
Audebert was not more remarkable for his talents than 
beloved fur his amiable manners and generosity of dis- 
position. 

AUDl'ANS or AUDAS'ANS, a sect of heretical, so 
called from Ihcir founder Audius or Audajus, who lived 
in the fourth century. Having begun hy attacking the 
manners of the clergy, and perhaps also tho government 
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of tho (tl lurch in Mesopotamia, his birthplace, lie proceeded 
in this line till he was cx])cllcd from the liody of the faith- 
ful ; uiioii which ho assniiied the c])iscopal ofliee, and was 
hereupon immediately bnni.slied by the l^uiperor Ooiiatantius 
to Scythia. Alnon^: various eiToiieous opinions and jnacticcis 
attributed to Audhis that of anthrojiomorjiliiMii, or the 
rcsemhhtnce of the Ihdty to the liunnin form, seems to he 
the best established ; but as we are dependent for all wc 
know of liiin upon the statements of tin* orthodox theolo- 
gical w'riters of tliat and the next age- -Atliaiiasins, Augus- 
tine, Epiplianius, and 'I’lieodoret — we really havii no fail- 
means of arriving at the ojuuions he actually held. 

AU'DIPHONE, a most ingenious instrument for 
enabling certain classes of deaf ])ersons to hear, in\(‘iiled 
by an American of tlie iiiinni of Rhodes in IKHO. It con- 
sists of a slieet of chonile, quite thin and llexihle, a little 
bowed (and tjierefore strained) fiy silk conls, and is of the 
shajie and size of an ordinary Japanesi! palm* leaf fan. It 
is lield hy a handle, just as a fan, and the edge of the 
“blade'’ is pressed against the eye-tooth. TJic p<‘rsoii con- 
versing with the deaf person simply directs his voice 1t)- 
wards the audiplioiie, and this, being set into vihrati«»n 
by tlu* souinl, <‘<»rnmuiiicatcs the hn]ml.s<‘s or vibrations to 
tlie hones of the head througli the tooth, and Unis to the 
bony lubyriiitli of the car. The slightest variations in 
(piality of time, in yntch, tke., can he y»erf(‘otly detected hy 
him who never hchjru heard a sound. It is manifest that 
llie invention is tmly of serviee. to tli(»se whose inner ear is 
jierfcct, but wliosi! outer car, whether from a defiant ivc 
drum or any <»th(T su<*li cause, does not convey the sound. 
IJiiluipjiily, these cases are very mucli less numerous than 
those where deafness arises from defects in tin* inner ear. 

AUDITOR is the Latin word auditor^ wliicli simply 
means a licarer. The ns<* of llic word to signify one wJio 
examined into account s ami lieind and judged evidence of 
expenditure is of great antiquity. 

The auditors of tlie imjncst wi'rc ancient olliccrs co- 
cxisti-nt with the auditor of the excliequer. 'J'h(‘y were 
abolished in wlicn “coniniissionc*rs for auditing the 

public accounts ” were appointed by 2h (ileo. 111. c. 62. 
The niimbiT of these coinmissionors (originally five) was 
inereaseil to ten by tlic 46 tleo. III. c. 141. It was 
aftenvards reduced to .six. 'J’Jiey were empowered to 
exaniiiic persons on oath, and to do ail acts conccniiiig 
tho audit of public accounts. 

I5y tho 46 Geo. III. c. 11 1, s. 8, all accountants of jmhlic 
moneys were to transmit to the commissioners, within llirce 
months after Illst Dccuinher, or witliiu Ihrce moiilhs of snrii 
day as tJie lords of the Treasury .should order (2 & .*> Will. 
IV. c. 104), accounts of all sums received and paid hy 
them for the public, service within the. yireceding year, 
togiither with proper vouchers for such receipt s and pay- 
mentsT and a s<-hedulc of the .s.'inio, wliich .sclu'dnh; was to 
h<' conipnred W'ith the vouclicrs hy an oiricer in the audit 
office, 'i'hc commissioncr.s could call on all jnihlic Jicconnt- 
unts, whenever they thought fit, to account to tlicm for 
the ri'ccipt, expenditure, or issue of all moneys or stores 
intrusted to tlicm, and on failure tliey wcrii to certify the 
defaulters’ names to the rcmeirdjrancer of the exchequer, 
the attorney-general of England or Irelaml, and lord- 
advocate of Sc»>tliind, in order that jiroccedings might he 
taken to compel them ti) account, unless, on the defaulter’s 
api>lication, the h^rds of tlie Tn-asury thought it proper to 
stay the procecdiiig.s for a reasonable time. Ry tlie statute 
1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 121, it was enacted that on the f>th day 
of January, fitli day of Ajiril, 5th day of July, and the 
10th d.'iy of October, general iirquest certificates should be 
made out at the exchequer, specifying all moneys and 
exchequer bills issued at the receipt of tlie excliequer 
within the preceding quarter, and these certificates were to 
be transmitted to the coinmi.ssioncrs of audit within tliirty 
days after each quarter-day ; and by the 10th section of 


the 46 Geo. III. c. 141, the paymaster of the forces, the* 
lre.asurers of tlie navy and ordnance, and all other public 
officers who issued to any persons money for public services 
by w'ay of imprest or on account, were required, within 
three months after the Cist December in every year, to 
Iraiisuiit to the commissioners of audit a certificate of such 
moneys, with the names of the persons to whom jiuid. By 
the 2 Will. IV. c. 26, the commissioners were authorized to 
audit the accounts of reccijit and expenditure of tho <!oloiiial 
revenues ; but this is no longer done except in tho cases 
of tlio.se colonies vrliich receive grants from the mother 
country. 

In 1866 tho commissioners id audit wore aholisln'd, and 
by the 21) JO Viet. c. JJ), their duties were transferred 
to a comptroller of the exchequer and auditor- general, w'ho 
reports annually to Parliament on the exiicnditiire of all 
moneys vot(‘d, and under whose siiperinteii deuce a largo 
iininber of iion-votcd aeeoiints are also examined and 
audited. In 1875 ini entirely new bivineh was added in 
the departinciit for the purpose of auditing the Chaneery 
fuiuls-^lhc control of which had been undertaken by the 
govermneiit. Suhsequcntly the department was ordered to 
undert.-iki* tho audit of tlie army and luivy accounts in 
detail, fi'he exchequer and audit office is at Somerset 
Ifoiise, and is under the control of the lords of the fi'reasury. 

•Under the Act passed in 1844 for the further amend- 
ment of the poor law, tho poor-law commissioners were- 
empow'in-ed to coinhino ])ai*ishi;s and unions into distriiits 
for the audit of accounts (7 lic, 8 Viet, s. i‘l2). fi'hc office 
of auditor under the local governiiiont hoard is one that 
requires integrity, knowledge of aeeoiints, and an exact 
acquaintanei* with tlm statutes and aiitlioritiei. hy which 
the ex])ciidituro of the poor rates is regulated. Tho 
appointment of auditor w-as formerly vested in the hoards 
of guardians, a rule incousistenl with sound ])rinciple, and 
he is now appointed hy the govcnimeut din'id. 

The election accoiinls of members returned to Parliaimnit 
are obliged to he audited. 

Railway coinpanie.s appoint two auditors of accounts. 
The law courts in Scotland have an auditor of the agent's 
accounts of costs subject to review- of tho courts, lii all 
sheriff courts the taxation of accounts is regulated by Act 
of Sederunt 1 851), s. 100. 

AU'DITORY NSBVE» the special lu-rve of hearing. 
Tho riglit and left auditory neiTcs foi-m tin; eiglilli pair of 
nerves (counting from the front) which leave tho brain, 
the nciTes of smell being the first, and those of sight being 
the second pair. Tho auditory nerve and this seventh 
])air (the facial nerve, governing (he inuseles of the face, 
including the eai- itself) leave the brain together, and hciie«s 
arc reckoned as one, in a most confusing manner, by somo 
English anatomists ; but since llic nerves ai-e quite distinct 
(one being comparatively hard, small, and round, and tho 
other, the auditory, being compaiativcly .soft, large, and 
fiat) there seems no defence fur tins proceeding, and it 
is abandoiicd on tho Oontineut as well as by leading phy- 
siologists in England, such as Professors Huxley, Foster, 
&c. It Is noces.sary, therefore, to understand thiit the 
auditory niTvc mat/ he called the poTtio vuollls of tho 
seventh pair, at the same time that it is truly the eiglit 
pair with perfectly separate function, existence, i»ath (after 
tJ)c first is.sue from tho brain), and origin. It arises from 
tin; floor of the fourth ventricle of the brain, and from llio 
rcstifonn body, around which it wdiids to join the facial 
nciTe, its tcm])orary companion. Tho deep origin of the 
auditory neivc is jiartJy from tho auditory nucleus in tho 
floor of the fourth vcntric-le of the brain, and partly from 
the posterior pyramid of the Meiiulla Oblongata. See 
also BitAiN, Nkuvous System. 

The auditory nciTC Is what is called an af event nerve ; 
that is, it receives sensations 'and conveys them to tho 
brain, but does not in return carry back tho brain’s ordcr^' 
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to any set of rnnsclos, as is the office of its companion at 
storting, tlie facial nerve, for instance. The auditory nerve 
passes forward into tlie petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, ill which is the “ bony labyrinth” of the internal ear, 
deeply imbedded ; and iierc it divides, supplying with one 
branch the somieircular canals, and with the other the 
cochlea. This is not the placo to describe the ear, which 
will ]»c done in the aiiicde Eaii, hut it may ho mentioned 
that th(i specially musical part of hearing, that by which 
we distinguish a high note from a low one, or a liddle from 
a flute, is llie ofliee of the cochlear^part of the nerve; 
whilst the vestibular part, getting its stimulus from tho 
seinie/ircular canals, accounts for the direction of the sound 
and for all cliaracters of sound other than the jrarely 
musical. Rut this latter part of the auditory nerve Inis, 
ill addition to healing, a most important finiction. 'riiis 
has becMi bcist set forth by M. Gyon in Jiis brilliant tliesis 
f(»r his doctor’s degree, delivered at Paris in 1H78, and is 
fully discussed by IVofcssor Foster in his authoritative 
“ Physiology” (London, 18711). M. Cyon, in a rcnmiitahlo 
scries of experiments, shows that tho semicircular canals 
of tin* ear, which are all at right angles to each <ithor, an* 
th(J means whereby the equilibrium of the body is main- 
tained. The position of these canals will be shown in 
Kau, but it may be roughly indicated by imagining a half- | 
hoop lying on tlie ground, and two others standing on tlieir j 
points vertically, whereof one is directed north and south 
and tlie, other cast and west, and the points of all three 
half -hoops are to be connected by a vestibule. This 
anaiigenicnl being on both sides of the head, the least 
pressure on the walls of the canals by the fluid which they 
contain would be felt, and such a pressure would be caused 
by any movement of the head in space, and would alFect 
ditfl'ri’nlly each of the three canals, clearly indicating its 
direction. Mr. Crnin Brown has pointed out that if wc arc 
placed on a smoothly rotating table, with our eyes shut, wc 
can pronounce w-itli certainty how much wo turn, and 
wliether it is to right or to loft. Yet sight and feeling are 
lierc no guide. M. Cyon’s experiments l«.avc no doubt 
that th(5 mysterious “ sense of equilibrium ” resides in tho 
semicircular canals of the car. Jf these are destroyed tho 
power of balancing is gone. Truly, tliis organ is amongst 
tho most amazingly wonderful things in a universe of 
wonders. 

AU'DXtAN, GERARD. This eminent engraver was 
born at Lyons in 1640. At an early ago ho wont to Paiis, 
where his talents soor obtained notice, and procured liim 
eventually the patronagn of Le Bnm, tho king’s painter, 
who emidoyed him to engrave the “ Defeat of Maxentius”aud 
tlm “ Triumph of Constantine.” He went subsequently to 
Rome, where lie improved himself in design in tho school 
of Carlo Maratti. Among many fine plates which lie 
executed at this period, a portrait of Popo Clement IX. 
excited particular admiratiou. On his return to France 
, he was appointed engraver to the king, and in the year 
1681 was nominated councillor of the Royal Academy. IIo 
died at Paris in 1703, aged sixty-throe. Gerard Andiun 
was unquestionably one of tho greatest historie,al engravers 
that has ever existed. His reputation perhaps rests chiefly 
on the celebrated series of plates after Le Bmn’s Battles of 
Alexander. His stylo is composed of a bold mixture of 
free hatchings and dots, plaex*d together a])parently with- 
out order, but rendering with admirable eftcct not merely 
the contours, but the mind and feeling of the painter. 

AU'DUBON, JOHN JAMES, tho distinguished 
oniithologist, w’as hc)rn in 1780. Ho was the sou <»f a 
Frt'nch admiral in Lonisinna, and was taken to Franco at 
an early age for the piirposo of giving him the full benefit 
of a European education. At tlie ago of seventeen hc 
retnmed from France, which was Iheu still in the throes of 
tho great Revolution, and in the sylvan retreats of the New 
World he began his great collection of drawings, under the 


titio of tho “ Birds of America.” After his collection had 
multiplied upon his han<ls, lie undertook, in 1821, a 
journey to Europe, with the view of obtaining Hubs<;vibors 
to his great w'ork. He was evtsrywlicru cordially received. 
Oil the Continent Cuvier, Humboldt, and Hcrsehcl gavo 
liiin a hearty welcome ; and in Edinburgh he was w'nrmly 
patronized by Sir Waller Scott, Lord .leilreypSir David 
Brewster, and Professor Wilson. The work which he w^as 
thus enabled to publish is considered ns one of our first 
authorities in ornithological science. On his ridurn to 
Anierii’a he brought out a work on animals similar to that 
oil birds, which is highly esteemed by all lovers of natural 
history. In the pursuit of his favourite studies as a 
naluralist ho followed the objects of his research into their 
favourite haunts, and pahilcd them from nature ; some- 
times sjieiiding years away from his family and connections. 
It was tlins that the life-like fidelity and beauty of his 
delineations raised him to the first rank as an artist, whilst 
liis minute accuracy in describing their habits proves him 
to have been a dose observer of natiii i!. IIi! died in 1851, 
full of years and honours. Ills “ 1 a fo and Adventures,” 
edited, from materials supjdied by his wiihnv, by Robert 
Buclmiian. w.as published in 1868. 

AU'lStBACH, BERTHOLD, perhaps tho greatest 
novelist of (Jerm.any, was bom at Nordstetten hi the Black 
Forest in lbl2, and died at Cannes on 8tb February, 
1882. Of Hebrew (ixtractioii, be bad been destined for 
the synagogue; a theology which ho mentally outgrew 
was, however, soon abanJoiicd. Yet his studies bore fruit 
in his first literary venture, n novel founded upon the life 
of the gi'cat Jewish idiilosophev Spinoza, a biograpiiical 
romance, full of interesting pictures of tlio social and 
religious manners of the Jews. Of this book a translation, 
siinctioncd by the author, appeared in this country jnst 
before his death. It was one of tJic last things to give 
him pleasure, for his curly literary child was also a 
favourite. It was followed, in 1841, by a complete trans- 
lation, in five volumes, of the works of Spinoza. Beside.? 
this Auerbach wrote some miscellaneous works, bearing 
more or loss directly upon jiolities. Jn these he revealed 
tl)o love of justice and humanity, the revolt agaiust all 
oppression, against all that is ealrnlatod to restrict the 
freedom of the individual, that distinguished him through 
life, and which gave to his writings an ethical value ealcu- 
lat<*d to help Ids overgovenied eountryinen to ;i tnicr com- 
prehension of that much abused word liberty. A patriot 
in the best sense of the w'ord, Auerbach never let himself 
be entirely dazzled by the military triumphs of Germany. 
Fired with the desire to tear tlic delusive veil from his 
countrynicu’s eyes, he wrote the series of novelettes that 
established his fame. AVc refer to his village tab's (‘‘ Dorf- 
gesehiehten ”), most of which have been translated into 
English, though imhai»pily not ivull. Indeed, few German 
authors have mon* right than Auerbach to exclaim, “Tra- 
duttore, traditore.” It is true that Auerbach’s peasants are 
often philosophers iii disguise, never, indeed, genuine boors ; 
but with all defects these celebrated stories furnish (for 
thoso who can read German) most charming glimpses into 
the life of the Black Forest, ami in the main most natural 
and true. His later wm’ks, though more elaborate and 
pretimtious, do not bear comparison with the “ Dorf- 
geschichton.” 

AURRSTADT, a village in the department of Merse- 
burg, in the kiiigJoni of Prussia, near whie-b tlic main body 
of the Pmssian army, commanded by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, w'as defeated by tho French at the battle of Jena, 
14 til OctolHjr, 1806. Tho French were commanded by 
Mnrslial Duvoust, afterwards Duke of Auerstiidt. A 
monument m.arks the spot wdicrc the Duke of Brunswick 
was w'ouiided. 

AUGEREAU. PIERRE FRAN9OIS CHARLES. 

Duke of Castiglionc and Marshal of Prance, was bom of 
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Immhle ■parents in 1767, He first enlisted in the French 
carnhincers, and from tlicnee entered the Neapolitan service, 
lie obtained his dischar/'c in 1787, but c-ontiimed to reside, 
at Naples. ’When tlie Freiicli settlers were expelled fr»»m 
Italy in 1792, Ani^ereau vohinleensd into the revolutionary 
armies of his country, and joined that which was intended 
to rcp(‘l th‘ Spaniards. He rose rapidly to the command 
of a division in association with Honaparti*. It was under 
Au/;erean that the Fieneli earned tlie passes of Millesiniu 
in the hprin«^ of 179(5. At l>ego he rendered eminent 
serviee ; and ai^ain, it was Aufrerean’s brigade, Avith liimself 
at its head, that rushed iiium the bridj^e of l..odi, and 
finally carried it in the teeth of the enemy’s hatterics. Ilis 
Kcrviees were in constant demand through the whole of the 
revolutionary Avar, and he distin^uislu'd liiinself partienlarlj'^ 
at Ga.^ti^J:liolle, Avlience lie snbseijuently took Jus title. In 
1797 lie sided Avith Ihirnts ami tlie Dikkctoiiv, and by 
him tin* coup d’etat, or revolution of I’nictidor, w.*is 
efleeled. Aiif^ercan, liowever, seems to liave been alAvays 
suspicious of the true republicanism of lloiiapurte, and 
with too much justie<‘, as the (went prov’ed ; probably also 
lie Avas jealous of the youiij^ei* man and K(ddicr, avIjoso 
risiiiji' reputation Avas threatening; to obsenre his own. 
TJiis Bonaparte kneAv and felt, anti on the 18th Brnmaire, 
Jiernadotte and Auj;erean Avcrc tin; only j;eiierals Avhom he 
dared not to summon to his side. When the revolution 
was completed, Au^creaii submitted with the rest, but 
Bona])arte still distrusted him, and ho had no important 
connimnd niitil 18ur>, when, -with the rnav dignity of 
marshal, he h*d the division of the. Great Army whieh 
reduced the Voralberg. lii 180(5 ho was engaged in the 
battle of .Jena, and commanded the division Avhicli subse- 
quently took jiossession of Ihidin. At the haltlc of Kylaii, 
ill with fever, Augeroau <;ausecl himself to be tied upon his 
liorse, and rcmuiiied to tlie last in the notion, lliough 
wounded, lii 1809 and 1810 lie (Miinmanded in Catalonia, 
where he showed but little mercy to the .Spaniards. In 
1819 he took part in the campaign of Saxony, and made 
a valiant stand nem* Bcijizig. lii 1814 he avus intrusted 
by Najioleon with the defence of the south-Ciist of France 
against the Austrians, when he occupied Lyons and organ- 
ized its defence ; but at length retired to the south, where 
be made his ])caeu with tlie Bourbons, and W'as coniinned 
in his dignities. On the return of Napoleon in 1815 he 
kept aloof. Augereau was one of the council to tiy 
Marshal Nev. He died in 1816. 

AU'GITE.a mineral which occupies an important place 
in chemical and mineralogical systems, Werner divided a 
large class of minerals, occurring commonly in basalt, lavas, 
and other volcanic rocks, into tAvo s])ecics, to which be 
applied tlie names of aurjiUt and hornblende. This division 
was founded on the difference existing between tlio crystal- 
lized forms and structure. The same division was shortly 
after adopted by Hally, wlio apjdied to tljeiii the names of 
pyroxene and amphibole^ and gave the measurements, 
dettuinining the oblique rhombic prisms, with the most 
general modifications characteristic of eitiier species. Ber- 
zelius viewed the augites as composed of one (squivahnit 
of hibilieatc of lime, united with one of tlie bisilicato of 
magnesia. 

Taking the double bisilicate os a basis, many sjK'cics are 
produced by substituting either protoxide of iron or protoxide 
of manganese for either of the two bisilicates. Such are 
the following : — Diopside^ a pale-green crystal, with a vit- 
reous lustre, a specific*, gravity of 9*299, and a tendency to 
melt before the blowpi])e into a colourless semitransparent 
glass ; hedenbergite.^ a dark-green mineral, having leas silicA, 
lime, and magnesia, but more iron tliau diopside ; diallage^ 
a crystal of a bronze yellow cedour, a mother-of-pearl 
lustre, and a very perfect cleavage : its chemical constitution 
differs greatly in different specimens ; hypersthene i.s vciy 
similar in njipearuncc and character to diallage ; aaJUitt^ 


a mineral whose chemieal constitution might be indicated by 
supposing one equivalent of licdenbcrgite to be combined 
with two of diopside. 

Mineralogists have dismissed at much length the con- 
neclioii betAveun augito and honibleiidc, and their probable 
formation. Mitsedierlich observed that at many foundries 
in Sweden and Gcnnany the scorias possesstid the form, 
structure,, and chemical composition of certain minerals found 
in nature. Fn)m this source he obtained upwards of forty- 
two varieties ; andamongtheso specimens possessing the form 
and structure of augito are frequently found, whereas horn- 
blende has never been discovered. Ollier investigations 
have Itul to the opinion that augitc is formed wlumcver tho 
process of cooling, and conseqiujutly of crystallization, is 
rapid ; and liornblondc, when it is conducted more slowly — 
the ehtJinical ingi*edients being in Loth discs nearly the same. 
Augitc is found at Arthur’s Seat, Ediiiburgli ; at Fortrush, 
Antrim ; in Auvergne, Bohemia, and other volcanic districts, 
lM)th aetiAT and inactive. 

AUGMENTA^TXON, a musical device of great majesty 
of effect, consisting in the introduction of the subject of a 
fugue, or piece in ““ imitation,” in notes of double the original 
length, or sometimes in notes of quadruple the iiriginal, 
thus — 


Subject 






Aoconipauylng Counterpoint. 




ij ' 
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AUGMICNTA'TXOK, PROCESS OF, in Scotch law, 
is an action brought by a parish minister into tlie Court of 
Teinds against the heritors, for an increase of stipend, on 
the grounds of increase of population in the parisli, increased 
cost of living, &c. The decna? includes the allotment of 
proportions of the stipend amongst the proprietors, called 
‘‘a sclicme of locality.” Once settled no further action 
can be brought for twenty years. 

AUGMENT^ED SIXTH, CHORD OF THE, one of 
the most beautiful cliords in modern music, deriving much 
of Its striking effect from tho circumstance tlmt it arises 
from two roots, and hence is susceptible of a A'ariety of 
resolutions, according as one or tho other root is held to be 
the principal. It consists of the minor 9ti) of tho 'dominant 
of any key-note, with the major 3rd and the minor 7tii of 
the supertonic of the same key-note. To these notes may 
be added eithei tho supcrtonic itself or its minor 9th, but 
of course not both together. The dominant, for a like 
n>a8on, never appears. 

Tho notes of tho augmented sixth might be described, 
with regard to the key-note, as its minor 6th, the key-note 
itself, cither its 2ud or its minor 9rd, and its augmented 
4tli. We append the chord in its usual position in the key 
of 0 major, showing its roots and its two most u^ual 
resolutions • 



Cliord of tlie Minor 0th of the Melor 8nt, Minor 7th, 
Auiv'Ktentoii Sixth. I>oiniiuutt (G). end Minor 0th of the 
(Key of C.) 8up«r*4Jiilo (U). 



ItMulutlon to Dominant. Itoaolntion to Tonic. 


Tlie most usual resolutions of tho augmented sixth are 
upon the common chord of the dominant, or on that of the 
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key-note. The notes forming the inteml which gives the 
chord its name are the minor 9th of the dominant and the 
major 3rd of the snpertonic ; and these are rarely inverted 
BO as to make a diminished 8rd, though a successful instance 
of the employment of this difficult form of the chord is found 
in Bamby’s well-known part-song, “ Sweet and Low.” The 
other notes of the chord may be placed in any position. 

A chord of the augmented sixth, of similar construction, 
is sometimes taken on the minor 2nd of the key, but it is 
difficult to manage except in major keys. 

AUGS'BUIIG, tlie capital of the ^ircle of Swabia and 
Neuburg, in Bavaria, stands on the Wertach and the Lech, 
which unite in the town. It is 36 miles N.W. of Munich 
by the railway from Municli to Leipzig. The city is divided 
into tlie upper, centre, and lower towns, and the suburb of 
St. James ; it is intersected by four canals, which supply 
the mills and manufactories with water. The exterior 
boundary of the glacis has been converted into delightful 
walks. Many of the streets are narrow and in-egularly 
built, but Maximilian Strasse is remarkable fur its breadth 
and architectural magnificence. Tlio general appearance 
of the town is, however, much improved by a variety of 
handsome buildings and squares, and enlivened by the 
manner in which the generality of the houses arc painted 
with stripes, cither green, red, or yellow — always separated 
by white. Every street and lane is provided with reservoirs 
of water for the use of the adjoining houses. 

The principal public buildings are — the town-hall (rath- 
Imus), which is one of the finest in Germany. It contains 
the golden hall, 110 feet long, 58 broad, and 52 high: this 
splendid aimrtmeiit, with four others adjoining, is used as 
a picture gallery; the ‘‘ rerloch Tower,” which is ascended 
by a staircase of 500 steps ; the bishop's palace, now used 
as government offices, in the hall of which Luther presented 
the Confession of Augsburg to Charles V. in 1530 ; the 
Halle,” a handsome commercial mart and storehouse; the 
arsenal, which has a finely embellished fa 9 adc; the public 
libraiy, whid) is rich in Greek books and mannscripts; tho 
Academy and School of Art ; tho Gotliic cathedral, which 
was originally a Romanesque basilica, begun in 995, con- 
secrated ill 1006, and altered in 1321, 1431. It is 350 
feet long ; its main aisle is 45 feet wide, and the side aisles 
are fitttid up with twenty-four chapels, adorned with fine 
pictures, 'ihere is a side door of bronze, cai*vcd with 
figures and emblems of tho date of tho year 1048. St. 
Ulrich’s Church is 310 feet long and 94 wide ; from the 
steeple, which is 350 feet high, there is a fine view of the 
town and environs. Augsburg contains altogether alM)ut 
fifteen churches, five of whidi are Protestant, and a great 
number of richly endowed charitable institutions, the most 
important of which is that called the “ Fuggerei,” estab- 
lished in 1519. [See FuaGKR.] Among its literary and 
scientific establishments may be named the gymnasium, 
the seminary, the royal polytechnic school, the school of 
design, the institution for deaf-mutes, and the historical 
society. There are a great number of schools for the edu- 
cation of youth, a well-conducted orphan asylum, and two 
endowed scliools. 

Augsburg is the principal seat of commerce of Soutli 
Germany, and of conuncrcial transactions with the south 
of Europe. It has large banking and exchange operations, 
and a very extensive transit of merchandise. It is a staple 
town also for the deposit and sale of tho wines of Italy, 
Switzerland, and the south of Germany, and has excellent 
railway accommodation. It is famous for its plate, jewel- 
lery, timepieces, philosophical and mathematical instru- 
ments, hooks, prints, maps, linen, cotton and woollen 
manufactures, leather, and other products. The Allge- 
meiue ZeitungQ'‘ Universal Newspaper”), which circulates 
in most ports of Enrope, is printed and jmblishcd in Augs- 
burg, and is hence often called the Augsburg Gazette, 
Tho population in 1880 was 61,408. 


The Em]MFDr Augustus planted a colony hero about 12 
B.C., to which he gave tho name of Augusta^ or distinct- 
ively, Augusta VindAlkarum^ and hence comes the uamo 
of Augsburg. In tho fifth century it was pillaged by the 
Huns; it afterwards came under the dominion of tho 
Frankish monarchy, upon the dissolution of which it fell 
under the sway of the dukes of Swabia ; but, growing rich 
by its commerce and manufactures, it gradually shook off 
all external authority, purchased its independence of its 
episco|)al sovereigns, was recognized as a free state by 
the German emperors, and retained its rank as a free im- 
perial city for upwards of 600 years — namely, from 127 6 
to 1806. In the sovcnteenth century tho rise of Frankfort- 
on-tlic-Main inflicted a blow on tho prosperity of the town 
from which it has never recovered. Augsburg indeed has 
become a place of less importance in the circulation of 
exchange in Europe, and Frankfort is now the chief money- 
market of central Germany. Under the settlement of 
Germany, in 1802, Augsburg was recognized as one of the 
six Harisc towns which were declared independent of the 
German empire ; but three years afterwards it was merged 
into the dominions of Bavaria, under tlie treaty of Pres- 
burg; and in March, 1806, it was accordingly surrendered 
into his Bavarian Majesty's hands by tho French general 
K^ne, acting under tlie orders of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

AUGSBURG* CONFESSION OF* the name given to 
the profession of faith of the Protestant Lutheran Church, 
which was drawn up by Mclnnclithon, witli Luther’s appro- 
bation, in order to bo laid before the Emperor Charles V. 
at the great diet held at Augsburg in June, 1530. The 
Confession was immediately aHorwards printed, and, being 
translated into various languages, was spread over Enrope, 
and was regarded as the rule of the Lutheran Church in 
matters of fnitli. It consists of twenty-eight articles, 
twenty-one of which state the belief of the Lutherans on 
the jirincipnl tenets of religion ; and the other seven con* 
sist of refutations of certain points either of dogma or 
discipline maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, on 
account of which the TiUtberaiis separated from the com- 
munion of Rome. Mclanchthon, while drawing up the 
Confession, hud frequent conferences with Luther, wJio was 
then staying at Coburg, not far from Augsburg. Ten yeai-s 
afterwards Mejlaucljtlion, who h.ad not regarded the Con- 
fession ns binding, publislied a J.atiii edition, in which he 
introduced some important variations and additions, with 
a view to conciliation, serious diilcreiices having arisen 
between the Lutherans and Calvinists on the doctrine of 
tho Lord’s Supper. These variations wta’o fiercely repu- 
diated by the Jmtherans, nnd they gave rise to much 
controversy between the Luthi’ran and Kofonned Churches 
of Germany, adherence to tlie altered or unaltered Confes- 
sion being generally the chief ixfint of distinction between 
them. 

Though still formally recognized the Confession no longer 
exjiresses tho theological %dewH of the Protestant churches of 
Germany, which, since its composition, have made great 
advances in the scientific study of theology and ecclesias- 
tical history, and also in the critical examination of tho Old 
and New Testaments. Ernest Solomon Cyprian has written 
a good history of the Augsburg Confession, and Webber 
a “Critical History” of tlie sumo (Frankfort, 1783). 
(Schrocckh’s “ Kirchengescliichtc,” Mosheim’s “ Ecclesias- 
tical Ilistoiy,” and Kbllncr’s “ Symbolik dor Luthcrischen 
Kirchc,” Hamburg, 1837.) 

AUBUR. The early inhabitants of Italy, like all rude 
nations, imagined that they saw in every unusual occur- 
rence a innnifestation of the will of Heaven. The power 
of interpreting these signs was thought to depend upon a 
]N>culiar talent conferred upon the favoured mortal from 
his birth, but a certain discipline was necessary to its full 
development. A superstition so deeply seated in the minds 
of the pcoxde was turned to account in the x)oliticul consti- 
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tnlion of Rome, by the establishment of a college of augurs, 
whose duty it was ou all occasions of ini])ortaiice, by certain 
arts, to ascertain and report the ph^asure or displeasine of 
the gods. Romci.US hiinscdf was said to liave been skilled 
in the arts of divination, and at the foundation of the city 
the claims of the rival brothers Roimiliis and Rt'iiius were 
decided by angury. [See also Taiwuinius ruisciTs, 
Arrus Na^hus, &c., for Hkj power of the augurs in 
early Ronie.1 

'J'he iiistitulion of the college of augurs may be referred 
to the earliest ])eriod of Roman liislory. Romulus was sole 
augur, with three assistant augurs; Numa, adding tw<» 
principal augurs, raised tlie immlier to three, without 
nsMstauts. Kach of the llireo original Roman tribes bad 
one augur. Ry the time of tla* Ogulnian law, which was 
passed u.<3. 1107, ami oi)ened the pfnititieal and the augural 
colleges to the ])lel)eians, there were already four augurs. 
This law asscuialed live plelM-iaiis with four patricians, at 
W’hich number they remained to the time of Mulia, u.c. 81, 
who increased them to fifteen. Caisar made the iiumhcr 
bixteen, .and among the extraordinary powers conferred upon 
Augustus in ii.c. 20 was the right of electing .augurs at his 
]>leasiire, whether there was a vacaney or not. From that 
time the iiumher of the college ceased to be dcrinite. 

At first the augurs, like the otlier priests, were elected 
by the Comitia (hiriat.a ; ]>ut as early as tlu! year ii.c. 452 
it was tlie practice <4 the college to fill up vacancies hy 
co-oplation, and this mode of eledion continued to the 
third consulship of Marius, n.<'. 1011, wlieii the (deeiioii 
was again given t<» the Iriljcs, 'I’he return of *Sulla to 
power restored the election to the col]<'g«! itself ; but in the 
consulship of Cicero (ii.o. Oil) T. Altius hahienus, with the 
support of Ca*sar, procured the reversal of Sulla’s law. 
After the death of Csesar, M. Antonins restored the old law 
of co-nplatioii in the election of tlie chief pontiff, and there- 
fore, most prolialjly, in that of the other priests also. 

The ceremonies and superstitions which constituted the 
supposed science of the augurs w'onld he tedious to eim- 
jnerale; but that which especially characterized the augural 
ofliec was the pretended jiower of ascertaining the divine 
will from the flight of birds. So prominent a place did the 
birds hold as tlie interpreters of the divine will that aw-, 
th(3 liatiii for bird, is the chief eli'ineut in the term (lugur^ 
as it is also in the equivalent word ampex (art.s//cjr), that 
is, bird-observer. 

The binls were oliserved by their song and by their fliglit. 
The eagle was the most hoiioiira1)lc, and the right side 
generally tin* most favourable. IJnt this differed for different 
liirds ; thus a crow gave a favouriilde augm*y when it cawed 
on tlie left Also, tJie feeding of the sae.red chickens was 
a test in liigh favour (cj* trlpwlm) ; if they ate greedily of 
the sacred cake or corn, well ; better still if they dropped 
some from their beaks ; but woes impended if they refused 
to cat. 'I’hunders and lightning also gave auguries, the 
preparations for taking which w'crc very curious and formal. 
Absurd as all tliis system of augury appears, the political 
]iower of the augurs was substantial. The election of a 
king, a consul, a dictator, a prsetor, a curule aidile, of the 
various priests, pontifex, augur, vestal, flamcn, &c., all 
were void unh-ss the auspices were favourable. The auspices 
w»ere formally taken by the chief magistrates only, hut as 
the interpretation w’as in the liands of the augurs the latter 
exercised the real jiowiir in the matter. A general could 
not cross the frontier of the state or even a river without 
the sanction of his birds. To engage an enemy in defiance 
of these intei-jiretcrs of the will of Heaven was sure to 
entail present or future defeat. In the assignment of public 
lands the science of the augur w’lut required to mark out the 
different allotments. These are a few out of many in- 
stances. A man once created an augur was an augur for 
life. That the augurs rcceiv(‘d money in some shape from 
the public tiTasury is 2 >usitively stated; and tlie public 


money may perhaps he traced in the dinners given by the 
augurs on th.eir election, which were celebrated in the annals 
of Roman gastroninny. In the latter years of the republic 
many of the duties of the aiigm*s were performed in the 
most lax manntw. At the inauguration of a magistrate, 
says Dionysius (il (1), sj»caking of his own time, tlie cere- 
mony is a mere shadow of what it was. The candidato 
takes his seat, rises, repeats a set prayer in the open air, 
an augur then declares he hears thunder on the left, when 
in fact there is none, and tlie candidate forthwith enters 
upon his magistracy. 

'J'hfi reader dcsiroifk of further infonnation on this curious 
subject may refer to Cicen> (himself an augur), l)c Rc- 
pnhliea," “Contra Leg. Agr.,” “Ad Fain,” &c. ; t(» Livy, 
in., &c. ; to Dion, xli., xliv., &c. ; to Ifliny’s Kpistlcs and 
“Nat. Hist.;” and in fact so closely interwoven with the 
national life of the Romans was this pretended science, 
credible enongli to lliem, tliat it is almost impossible to 
consult any distinguished Latin author without fimliiig 
references or allusions to it. 

AU'GUST. The month of August was originally called 
Sextilis, being the sixth month in the Latin calendar, wliicli 
begau with March. After Nnma’s reform, however, il 
lield only the eighth place in the series of inonllis. In the 
first calendar Sextilis consisted of twenty-eight days ; in 
that of Romnlns, of thirty; Nuina reduced the number to 
twenty-nine; Julius Cajsar restored it to thirty; and 
Augustus Caesar, frfmi whom it derived its new name, 
extended the number of d.ays to thirty-one, which lias 
eoiitimied ever since. It seems almost surprising that 
Augustus did not rather choose September as liis moiitli, 
since it was in that month that lu* was born. However, 
the desire to come next his miclc Julius in the year, h'd 
him to prefer the month next following July, which had 
heen so named afresh after the great Dictator ; and, besides, 
Sextilis li»ul always been a very lucky month with Augustus. 

AUGUS'TA This title was first given to his wife 
IJvia after the death of Augustus, according to the will 
of the emperor (Tac. “ Ann.” i. 8). It wa.s afterurards 
conferred by Claudius on Ills wife Agrippina (a.j>. 51), 
and by Nero on his wife Poppiea (a.i>. 64). Eventually 
it become a common title of the mother, wife, sister, or 
daughter of .“u emperor. Sec Auoiisttts. 

AUGUB^TA. This name was also fri‘qnently adopted 
by towns, sometimes in place of, sometimes in addition to 
the previous name; also many new colonies received it. 
Tims we find Augusta in the country of tlie Salassi, now' 
Aosta; Augusta Taurinorum, now Turin; Augusta Knu- 
roconmi, now Angst near Rasle ; /Vugusta Vinde^icorum, 
now Augsburg, sometimes written Augstburg; Cffisip- 
Augusta, now Saragossa, Nearly similar to lliosu is 
Augusto-dunum, formerly Bibracte, the capital of the 
Ai)dui, now Autnn. In other towns it has disappeared, 
as in Augusta Astnriea, now Asterga. Many Greek cities 
received the equivalent Greek name Sobaste. One of tliese, 
Sobastc or Sebaslia, on the upper stream of tlio Halys, is 
still called Sevas. 

AXJGUS'TA, a town in the State of Georgia, North 
America, on the S.W. hank of the river Savannah, 120 
miles N.N.W. from its month. The houses are mostly of 
brick, and spacious; and the streets wide, straight, and 
ornamented witli trees. There are a city-hall, court-house, 
gaol, theatre, hosjiital, medioal college, masonic hull, and 
several churches. It is situated in a good cotton district, 
has a very active trade, and sends a lai'go qjiantity of 
cotton, tobacco, and other produce down the river to 
Savannah. It is connected with Charleston and Millcdge- 
ville by railway, and communicates daily with Savannah 
by steamboats. The population in 1880 was 2 1 ,89 1 . 

AUGVS'TA, a town in the United States of North 
America, the capital of the State of Maine, is situated on 
both sides of the river Kennebec, 43 miles from the sea. 
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The population in 1880 was 8,6G5. A handsome bridj:^, 
620 feet long, across the Kennebec, connects the two parts 
of the town. The ground rises from each side of the river, 
and tlie streets are regularly laid out. The town contains 
a state-house, court-house, arsenal, hospital for the insane, 
academy, high school, and several phrccs of public vrorsliip. 
The state-house is a flue building of white granite, on an 
eminence half a mile from the towm. There is a dam 
across tlm Kennebec, half a mile above fh<? town, witli 
locdts to facilitate navigation. By means of it the naviga- 
tion of the river north of Augusta has hucn made easy, 
and great hydraulic power has been ^.reated for manufac- 
turing purposes. All the business part of the town was 
bunied down iti 1865, but has since been rebuilt. 

AUGUSTI, CHRISTIAN JOHANN WILHELM, 
one of tlie most voluminous theolopcal writers of Germany, 
lived 1771 to 1 841. He was originally led by the iniluene,e 
of Griesbach to join the critical or pliilosojdiical school of 
theology, but during tlie last forty years of his life he was a 
zealous ndvoeat(5 of the established foHn of religion, without 
being bigoted. As fur as liis doctrines go, he may be con- 
sidered on ortliodox l.uLljeran. In 18();i lie was Oriental 
professor and in 1807 theological professor at dena, which 
lie left for Breslau in 1811. and finally for Bonn in 1810. 
His writings, most of which are of an historical or uichaao- 
logiejil nature, are very useful as works of i*cfercnce ; but 
they are deficient in elegance and simplicity of form, and 
contain more evidence of learning and industry than of the 
true spirit of an historian. 

AUGUS'TINE, ST. (AtniELius Aijoustinus), the 
most eminent of the Latin fathers, and onr‘ of the great- 
<‘st of theologians, was born on the 13Gi of Novernlier in 
the year 354, at Taguste, a small town of Africa in tlie 
inliiiid part of Numidia. His father Patridus was a man 
of good family, and filled the office of magistrate, hut did 
not hccome a Clnistian until nearly the close of his life. 
Monica, the mother of Augustine, was the child of Christian 
parents, and remarkable for her gentleness, allection, and 
piety. His father w'as anxious to give Augustine a good cdu- 
<«ition, and accordingly sent him to school at Madauru (tlie 
birthplace of AvuiJ?iua), and afterwards when ho reached 
the ago of seventeon to Carthage. Hero Augustine yicldfid 
to the temptations of the place, then notorious for its 
fiensnality and corruption, and before he reached the age 
of eighteen he became the father of a natural son, whom lie 
named Adeodatus, and who was afterwards baptized -with 
him at Milan. He still pursued liis studies, however, with 
vigour, and becoming a proselyte of the Manicii^a^jm, he 
zealously defended their opinions. Ho acquired fame as an 
orator, and taught rhetoric successively at Tiigaste, Cai*- 
thage, Rome, and Milan. At the last-named place he 
made the acquaintance of St Ambrose, bishop of that city, 
a man oinineiit aliko for liis piety and eloquence, who 
received him with great kindness, and whose teachings 
awakened still more liis already great desire for religious 
knowledge. Ho abandoned Manichteism and took up the 
study of tlie Platonic philosophy, but still failing to find 
rest ho undertook an earnest study of the Scriptures, and 
especially of the writings of St Paul. TTic result was that 
after many struggles he resolved to publicly profess him- 
self a Christian, and ho was baptized by St Ambrose on 
the 26th April, a.d. 387, a fellow-townsman and friend, 
named Alypius, and his natural sou Adeodatus being bap- 
tized witli him. His mother Monica was present nt the 
ceremony, having hastened from Africa for that purpose, 
full of joy at this long-delayed result of her prayers and 
instructions. He now renotmeed his rhetorical pursuits, 
and devoted himself to the study of the gospel, sold the 
remains of his property, gave the pniceeds to the poor, 
and devoted tho next three years to monastic retirement 
and study in company with a few friends of like min<l with 
himself. In 891, being at Hippo on a visit to a Christian 


friend, he was, mntdi against his own inclination, elected a 
presbyter, and in 395 ho became coailjutor to Valerius, tho 
bishop of that place, whom he succeeded as bishop in 39t). 

From this time his history and writings are closely 
associated with the Don atikt and Pklaoian controversies, 
in which he took the main part on tho ortliodox side, and 
developed that system of theolog)' identiliod willi his name, 
which has so largely moulded tlie tliought of%the western 
world, and which forms the backbone of the various sys- 
tems of Culvinistic doidrine. Thougli not always consistent 
will) Jiimst'lf, the main points of his teaching liavc been 
fairly summarized as follows : — “ By the sin of Adam Imman 
laturo became physically and morally eomipt. From it 
evil lust has come, which, while it has become the inherit- 
ance of all men by generation, has risen to original sin, in 
itself damnatory, and prevails so much over the will of tho 
natural man that he cun no longer will w’hat is good, as he 
should do, out of love to God, hut sins continually, as his 
actions may also externally show. From this corrupt mass 
of humanity God resolved from eternity to save some 
through Christ, and to consign the r(!St to deserved perdi- 
tion. TJiougli baptism procures forgiveness of sin, even of 
original sin, it does not remove the moral coiTUption of 
lan. Therefore, divine grace, alone and irresistibly, works 
faith in the elect, as well as love and power to do good. 
Those to whom the grace of God is not imparted have no 
advantage from Christ, and fall into condemnation, even 
an ctcnial one.” These doctrines he defended with great 
vigour, immense resource, and a perfect willingness to 
follow them to every legitimate issue; thus he detected 
the presence of original sin in two babes striving for the 
breast. Severe and unsparing as a controversialist, he was 
yet in general respectful and kind in his treatment of his 
opponents personally. Tho only exception to this is found 
ill Ids acquieseen(?e in the persecution of the Donatists, 
thus unhappily ^riring the sanction of his name to tho 
pemiciou.s practie.e of punishing diflerences of religion by 
civil penalties. Augustine lield Ids place as bishop of 
Hippo till the year 430, when he died, in the seventy-sixth 
year of Ids j^e, during a siege of the city by tho Vandals 
under Genseric. It was taken tho year following, but the 
Vandals resficcted the library and the grave of tlie bishop. 

He left heldiid a vast mass of writings, of which the 
greater part remaiu, 'J’he most imi>ortunt of these arc liis 
“ Confessiones,” Avldch contain a history of the earlier period 
of his life, interspersed with reflections and addn'sses to, 
God, which display the most profound thought, combined 
with the deo]iest reverence and devotion; the De Civitate 
Dei,” commenced in 413 and finished in 426; and his 
“ Retractatioiies,” publi.slied in 528. 

** The fame of Augustine, bishop of Hippo,” says Mos- 
heiin, ** filled the whole Christian world, and not without 
reason, as a variety of gn'at and sliining qualities were 
united in the character of that illustrious man. A sublime 
genius, an uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an 
indefatigable npjdieation, an invincible patience, a sincere 
liiety, and a subtle and lively wit, conspired to establish his 
finne upon the most lasting foundations. It is, however, 
certain that the are.uracy ami solidity of his judgment were 
by no means jiroportiouablo to the eminent talents now 
mentioned; and that upon many occasions ho was more 
guided by tlie violent iinpulso of a warm imagination than 
by the cool dictates of reason and prudence. Hence that 
ambiguity which a]>pears in his writings, and which has 
sometimes rendered the most attentive readers uncertain 
with respect to his real sentiments; and hence also the 
just complaints which many have mado of the contradic- 
tions that arc so frequent m his works, and of the levity 
and precipitation with which he set himself to write upon 
a variety of hubjects, before lie had examined them witli a 
sufficient degree of attention and diligence,” 

St. Augustine’s works have been printed in a collected 
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form repeatedly : at Paris, 1632 ; by Ernsmtis, from Fro- 
benius’ press, 1540-43; and most completely bv the 
Penedictines of St. Manor (Paris, 1G79). Some of St. 
Aupis tine’s works are amun^ tlie earliest sj)eciiiiens «>f 
typography. Thcj “ Liber d(» Arte Prsedicftiidi" w’as ])rinted 
by lust at Meiitz, in folio, before 14G6, and another edi- 
tion appeared in that }car from the press of Mentehii. 

An accoui^t of liis life and controversies fills the 13th 
volume of the ^lemoires pour servir b I’Histoiro EeeliS- 
siastique,” by M. Lenain de Tillemoiit, 4to (Paris, 1702); 
and a p;ood Enjrlisli trftnslati(»n of the chief works is to be 
found ill Pui'ker's “Fathers <»f the Holy Catliolic Church.” 

AUGUS'TINE. ST., the first Archhisliop of Canter- 
bury, was sent by Pope Gre^Cory the Great, in 697, to 
reconv(Tt England to the Cliristian faith, utterly crushed 
out by the Saxon e.oiiquest. The pope, when hut a young 
dfjacon, had ncpte l ^■(•rtai^ slaves in the market jdace of 
Rome, and asked them wdicnee tliey came, so fair of skin, 
m golden of hair. “They are Angli” (Angles), he W’as 
told. “Non Angli sed angeli ” rejilied Gregory (they are 
not Angles but angels, with faces and forms "like That). 
When he learnt further that they came from Deira, the 
great midland kingdom <»f Britain, he went on in his 
puiniiiig fashion, which only disguised a stern jiiirpose — 
“De iru” (from wrailO, said lie; “ay truly, plucked from 
Gods wrath, and called to Christ’s mercy. Ailla is their 
king, and Allc-luia shall lie sung in their land.” Many 
years after (in 690) Gregory came to lie pope. The lime 
oflenul notliing, hut he had Tie.v<n- forgotten his interview 
with the Angle slaves; and wluai lie heard of the marriage 
of the Christian princess Bercta, daughter of the King of 
the Franks, with the Anglo-Saxon heathen king tif Kent, 
Athclbcrlit (Etlielbert), lie seized the opportunity and at 
once despatched Augustine, a Roman abbot, at the b<*ttd 
of a band of monks, to preacli the gospel to the English 
under favour of their new (juecii. The missionaries landed 
in 597 on the u*ry spot where Ileiigist had landed a 
century and n half before; and itithclbcrht received them 
kindly for love of his queen, and assigned Ihein the mined 
British Christian church of St. Martin at Canterbury for 
their worslii}). This venerable monunient still exists. "The 
king hiinselt refused to forsake the gods <jf his fathers, hut 
he gave full slielter and jirotectioii to the strangers. 

The civilization, art, letters, which had lied before the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, returned with the Christian faith. 
The conquest of Britain hy the Anglo-Saxons liad driven 
a wedge of heathendom into the heart, of the Catholic 
faith — on the. one side lay Ireland, on the other <»anl, 
Spain, Italy. Itomaii c.niture, worship, and senmee weie 
rooted out in that strange conllict to llic death which 
depopulated the island, all except the fastnesses of the 
mountainous north and we.st, and tilled the desert made 
hy tire and sword, with a race entindy new'. Now a more 
peaceful conquest began. The Kentish king’s daughter 
was married to tlie powerful King of Northumbria, and 
with her went I’milinns, one of St. Augustine’s monks, 
whose tall stoojiing form, slender aquiline nose, and black 
hair falling round a thin worn facte, were long remembmed 
in the north. Eadwiiie tlie king (llic founder of Eadwhie’s 
burgh, known to us as Edinburgh) was soon converted, 
ami at a great witeiia-gemot his chiefs agi-eed to follow 
him in his change of religion. But wdieii iEthelheriil died 
and Eadwine was killed in battle with Tcnda, the foremost 
champion of lieathcndom, Paulinus fled, and tlie Cliristian 
came shrunk almost iiit«) nothingness. It might have 
perished once more had not the new king of Nortlininher- 
laud, Oswald, called to him the good Irisli monks of Iona 
who had hefriended liiin in Iuh youth, and thus replaced 
Faulinus. It was the Irish (’liiirch w'hieh sustained the 
hard tight in North Britain until Wilfrith of York and 
Benedict Biseop of AVeannontli regained fijr Rome the 
authority so many years wielded by tlie Irish abbot of Iona. 


At the synod of Whitby, in C64, Oswi the king decided 
for Rome, and Archbishop Theodore W'as sent to Canterbury 
by the pope to organize the newly pledged obedience and 
coinjilete the work of Augustine. 

Augustine himself had made an attempt to estfiblish n 
uniformity of discipline and customs in the island; and, 
us a necessary step, to gain over the British bishops of 
AValcs. For this pm*pose a conference was held in Wor- 
cestershire, at a place since called Augustine’s Oak, where 
the archbishop endeavoured to persuade the British prelates 
to make one commu^iion, and assist in preaching to the 
unconverted Saxons. But neither this nor a second con- 
ference wa.s successful; and Augustine is said to have 
threatened the Britons with a terrible ealaniity, as a 
punishment of their disobedience, whicli was considered to 
have fallen upon them in the shape of the war, a.h. G1 3, 
after Augustine’s death, when Aithelfrith, king of Nor- 
thumberland, marched with an army to Cacrleon, and when 
nearly 1200 monks of B.angor were put to the sword. 

In the year G04 Augustine consecrated two of hi.s 
companions, Mellitus and .Tiistus, the fonner to the see of 
T^ionilon, tins latter to that of Rochester. In tin? same 
year lie died at Canterbniy, and w'as buried hi the elinreh- 
yard of the monastery (founded hy Aithclberlit) whieli w'ciit. 
by his name, the cathedral being not then linislied. 
After the consecration of that church, his body w'as taken 
up iitid dejxisited in the north porch, where it lay till 
A.n 1091, when it was removed and placed in the 
church by Wido, abbot of Oanterlniry. Angu.stine is 
c’oiiiiiieniorated in the calendars of tln^ English and Roman 
Ciitirches. 

AUGUSTIN'IANS, the name of some thirty religions 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church, among wdiieli may 
be nienlioiied — 1, 27/, e Canom ra/ular of the order 
of A7. AyffustlnCy or Amtln Canons^ founded or re- 
modelled about the middle of the (‘leventh century. They 
were brought into England curly in the century following, 
and had their first establishment at Colchester. They took 
their mlefrom the 109th epistle of St. Augustine. They 
acquired considerable influence, and had at one period 
about 170 houses in England and 25 in Scotland. Their 
discipline required the vows of chastity and ])Overty, but 
W'as less severe than that of many other monkish orders. 
Their habit was a long black cassock, having a wliite 
rochet over it covered hy a black cloak and hood. 2. The 
Jfermits of St, Augustine^ or Austin Friars^ a more 
austere order, were originally hermit.", who renounced all 
prtJperty and lived upon the voluutaiy alms of the faitliful. 
Thi*y were first congregated into one body by Fope 
Alexander IV. in 126G, who also imposed the obscrvaiiet* 
of llie canons of St. Augustine, and placed them undta' 
the orders of a general. Becoming in course of tiinii 
corrupt and degenerate, new brotherhoods having stricter 
niles w’cre introduced ; and a very austere order was 
introduced about 1570, entitled the “ Discalceati,” or 
barc-footed, from one of the rules which forbade the 
wearing of bcuita or shoes. The order remained until 
the ]>criod of the French Revolution, after which it was 
wholly suppressed in Franco, Spain, and Fortugal, and 
reduced in South Gennany, Austria, and Italy. It still • 
retains some influence in Italy and South America. 3, Tho 
Avgmtines^ an order of nuns claiming descent from a 
eonyeiit founded by Augustine himself. They wore a black 
habit until 1G32, wdieii the colour was changed to vioh't. 
'I’hey are vowed to the service of hospitals and thy care of 
the slek. 

AUGUS'TULXTS, the last Emperor of R«>me. Ills 
nanu' was Romulus Augustus, the diminutive being added 
hy mockery. The great Augustus was the first ein])eror, 
the “ little Augustus ” w’as the last. The father of Augus- 
tuhis (a Fanuoiiiaii) was a favourite of Attila, and after the 
death of the “ scourge of God ” rose high in the favour of 
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the emperor Julins Nepos as a soldier. lie used Ins posi- 
tion treacherously to drive his patron from tlui tlirone, and 
made An;xu8tulus emperor hi his stead. Within a year, 
liowever, Odoacer the barbarian overthrew him, and kept 
him the rest of his life at Kaplos in honourable captivi^. 
^doacer w'os the first barbarian king of Italy, and tlic date 
of Jiis victory — that is, the extinction of the Roman Empire 
of the West — is given by Gibbon (“ Decline and Rail ”) as 
A.D. 470. 

AUGUSTUS is properly a title of honour, whicdi 
was conferred upon 0. Julius Ceesar Octavianus, the first 
emperor of Rome, and adopted by Jiis succootors. The 
meaning of the word seems to be “ sacred,” for it appears 
to be derived from auffur [see Augur j, the analogy be- 
tween the two words being the same as that betw(‘en rohur 
[strength) and Tuhu»lu» (strong). The Greek writers 
interpreted the word by sebaslos (adorable). But though 
tlie title was common to the emperors of Rome, it is in 
bistoiy generally limited to the first who held it, and is 
almost looked upon as his proper name. 

AUGUS'TUS, the first Roir.an emperor. Ilis name w'as 
originally Gains Octavius, which he changed to Oaius Julius 
(Jflcsar Octavianus, when he accepted the adoption of his 
great-uncle Caesar, and thereby became a “Julius,” or 
member of the famous Julian pens, Augustus was a title 
which the senate and people of Rome gave him in n.<’. 27 
to express their reverence for his power. 

The father of Augustus was Gains Octavius, a senator 
and pi’ffitor of Rome, and his motlier was the daughter of 
Julia Ga‘sar, sister of the great dictator, Julius Caesai* 
being thus, .as stated above, tin* great-uncle of young Octa- 
\ius, secretly determined (having no lawful children) t< 
adojjt him. To this end he, with liis sister, the lad’s grand- 
iiiolher, walclusl over his education with the greatest care. 

Augustus was born in n.r. fiH, and lost his father w’hen 
he was only four years old. He went through the Spanish 
campaign in n.c. 45, and was studying military tactics at 
the camp at Apollouia, and learning Greek and philosophy 
under Apollodorus at the same time, wdien the news arrived 
of Gwsar’s assassination. Undoten*ed by the fears of his \ 
stepfather, who was with him, he set ont at once for Itaily, ' 
and on landing at Bruiidusiuin with Agrippa and a ff‘W | 
othi'i' friends found himself declared in Cscsar’s will his 1 
adopted son and heir, lie accepted the dangerous inherit- I 
anee and took the name of C. Julius Oassar Otitaviaiims, which 
lu! ever afterwards retaiined. At first he only demanded 
the juivate projierly left him. He was suspected and 
watched by Mark Antony, who himself aimed at the 
supremo power, but succeeded so well in gaining tlio sui)- 
])ort of Uie senate and the soldiers that Antony became 
alarmed and withdrew to his province of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Oct avian w'as appointed to the command of the senatorial 
army, ]>ur.sued and defeated Antony, and drove him across 
the Alps. After this vietoiy he marclicd on Rome and 
demanded and obtained the consulship at the head of his 
troops. Oil tin* return of Antony from Gaul with Lcj>idus 
lie marched to their encounter, but almost at once entered 
into negotiation with them. The result was a division of 
the empire into three jiortionR, Antony n*ceiving Gaul, 
Lepidus Spain, and Oe.tavian Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. 
To secure their power they resolved on the slaughter of all 
who were likely to oppose them, and UOO senators (amongst 
them Cicero) and 2000 equites wore masssicred by their 
orders. Antony and Octavian now crossed into Greece 
against the self-styled Republican army. After the battle 
of riiilj])pi, in which Brutus and Cassius wi'ie killed, and 
the hopes of the Republican party extinguished, a new divi- 
hion of the provinces was eftected, Eepidus obtaining Africa, 
Antony taking the eastern half of the empire, and Octavian 
the western, Italy was excluded from the partition. Oc- 
taviaii was at first opposed by Sextus Pompey, who held 
command of Sicily ; but in a successful sea battle I’ompey 


was defeated and driven into Asia. Octavian shortly after- 
wards took (K'OJision upon a quarrel to deprive Lepidus of 
liis province. There now remained hut two masters of the 
world, and they divided the empire between them. To 
cement their friendship Antony hud previously married 
Octavia, the sister of Octavian, but having neglecdcd her 
for the fascinations of Cleopatra, war was declared against 
him by the Roniuns, and the struggle was brought to an 
issue, at the naval battle of Actiuni, in tho autumn of the 
year 31 n.c. Antony was completely defeated and fled to 
Egypt with Cleopatra, where, being pursued by Octavian, 
they both eventually committed suicide. Octavian, now 
sole master of tho empire, returned to Rome, was bmiourcd 
with three triumphs, and closing the temple of Janus, 
declared Ronn* to be at peace with the world, ».c. 211. 

Having thus obtained supreme power, ho dctenniiied to 
retain it by policy, and in this he was so skilful, and used 
the power he obtained to such good and useful purposes, 
tliat the. Ih)man people gradually confern'd upon iiim all 
the great uflices of the state, until he possessed and exer- 
cised all the powers of the government at home and abroad. 
He frequently offered to lay down his power, as Sulla had 
(lone, but wils as often ynevailed to resume it. Thus ho 
received snerossively the titles of rrinco of the Senate, 
Iniperator (that is, eommaiuhir-in-ciru*f, with power of life 
and deatlO, Augustus (meaning sacred or consecrated), 
while lui also enjoyed the perpcdual proccmsular power, the 
trihunitian ])Ower for life (which gave him authority to 
veto any law he clio.m*), the, oflieo of perpetual censor 
(whereby be nib*d the fraiudnsc), and that of pontifex maxi- 
mus. Meanwhile the forms of the republic w'erc always 
studiously kept up. [See I'.mi’KRor.J It must also bn 
added that he invariably used the power he acquired well. 
During the forty years of bis eoini)aratively peaceful reign 
he devoted biinself to secure the welfare of the stale and 
yieople of Rome, He gained victorie.s in Asia, Spain, 
I'auiioiiia, Dalmatia, Gaul, &c., but towards the <*lose of 
bis reign he was greatly afflicted by the defeat of Varus, 
whose legions were totally destroyed by the Germans. 

His name is identified with triumphs in arts as well as 
in arms, lie exeeiited a miinbcr of most important public 
works, improved ami b(*nu(itied the city, so that it was 
said “lie found it brick and left it marble,” developed tho 
eoimiieiTc of the empire, which previously had been much 
neglected, and by Jiis encouragement to literature and art 
gave a name, “ the Augustan age,” to the most splendid 
era of Roman letters. 

His private life, however, %vas clouded l>y (banestic un- 
happiuess. lie had no son, and his daughter Julia being 
detected in iiliandoiicd and criminal conduct, was eondenmed 
to banishment, n.c. 2. His adopted sons, with the excep- 
tion of Tiberius, all died early, and these troubles preyed 
upon bis mind. His health gave way, and to recruit his 
strength ho undertook a journey to (’ainpania, but his 
illness increasing he retired to Nohi, where he died, A.D. 
1*1, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Augustus had ado]tted Caius and Lucius Cicsar, sons of 
his only child Julia, by Agi-ippa. Both the emporor’a 
granilsous died, and he was driven to adopt the young 
Tiberius Nero, son of the Empress Livia by her first 
husband, 'Fib. Clamlins Nero, who indeed succeeded him. 

Ill personal ajipearaucii licj w'as rather below middle 
stature, but was w ell made. The expression of his face 
yviiH that of unvarying tranquillity; his eyes were largi*, 
bright, and piercing; his hair light yellow in colouT, and 
Ills iiObC somewhat aquiline. He w'as temperate even to 
al).stiiience in eating and drinking, was industrious and 
methodical in lii.s Jiabits, and >vas averse to all pomp and 
personal disidny. Ht^ was an author both of prose and 
verse, Imt rmly a few* fragments of his writings remain. 

By ibe Roman people he w'us held in the highest venera- 
tion, and after his death temples and altiu's were erected to 
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liiH mmovy, his name being reckoned among that of the 
gc)ds. 

AUGUS'TUS X. (of Saxony) \vas the yonngc'r hrofher 
and RicccBSor (1563) of Maurice, ^\llo was made elector of 
Saxony through the iulluonce of (Hiarles V. J]»s reign 
was on the whole ])eaccful and prosperous. 

Augustus was iiihderant towards the Calvinists; he 
banished tliSln from his doTniiiions, and caused a creed of 
Lutheran orthodoxy to ho drawn u]>, styled “jM>rmula 
Ooucordiai,” which was accepted hy the three other Pro- 
testant cdeclors of Chwnianv. He died in 1680. 

AUGUS'TUS II. (of I’olund), the Strong (in 
histories lie is nioi’e generally styled Frederick Augustus L), 
w'as the second sou of .Toliii (h-orge III., elector of Saxony, 
and was lafrii at Dresden in DITO. In l(ij) j l}c siieccedcd 
his elder brotlicr, John George IV. 'IVo years later tlie 
death of the heroic Sohieski left the throne of Poland open 
to the ambition of candidates, wlioin there were several; 
htit after many intrigues, in the early jiart of t(h»K Au- 
gustus sue,cced<‘d l>y sheer jiurchase in estiiblisliing himself 
as monareh of Jkiland. France and Sweden alone rcfus<‘d 
tf) recognize him. 

TJie first aim of the new king was to keep his promise <if 
recovering for Poland its lost possessions of Podolia, the 
Ukraine, and Kaminietz. War, compiest, the foniKhilioii 
of a great wnpire, and his own inagniticence were the 
favourite dreams of Augustus. Ilis alliance witli Prussia 
enabled him, after a short war, tti conclude the treaty of 
Carlowilz, by which most of the territories which he sought 
to recover were ceded to Poland. 

This war being happily terndiiuted, the allied inonarchs 
proceeded to the completion <if their jirojects against 
Sweden. This roused young Oiiaulics Xll. of Sweden 
from tlie insignificance of youth, and excited at once the 
jiriueo and his people to n idtcli of heroism that rivalled, 
or even surpassed for a time, the glories of the great 
Gustav’tis Ai><.»nriiijs. August us was d(*featcd in several 
engagements, and was at last forced to abdicate the crown 
of Poland in favour of Stanislaus, who had been selected for 
the olliee by th(i Swedish king. 

The battle of Pul town, and tluj overthrow of the pow'cr 
of Sweden in 1703, recalled Augustus to the throne of 
j’oland. The pope released him from his oatli of abdication. 
Ihissia, JViissia, and Dtaimark supported his pretensions, 
and Stanislaus fled. 

The interval between 1718, the year of Charles XII. ’s 
death, and that of Augustus, which took place in 17.33, 
]aisscd aw’ny without being marked hy any remarkable in- 
cidents. The unsuccessful effort of Augustus to secure 
the duchy of Courland for his illegitimate son Maurice (the 
celebrated Comte dc Saxo) was almost his only attempt at 
active policy. His reign altogether w'as most injurious both 
to Saxony and Poland. Utterly reckless in his ambition and 
ill his love of pleasure, lie squandered the resources of his 
suhjei ts ill the <*arrying out of hisscheiiiesof aggrandizement, 
or on his mistresses and illegitimate eliildreii. 'J’lie latter 
are said to have been upwards of 360 in numh(*r. Many 
stories are told of his extraordinary physical strength, 
wlienee he dcTived liis soubriquet of the Strong.” 

AUGUS'TUS III., son of Augustus II., elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, was horn at Dresden in 1 fiOG. 
Tlie death of hi.s father in 1733 made Augustus elector of 
Saxony, and left Iiim at the same time the strongest pre- 
tensions to the throne of Poland. Ills indolent nature 
shnink, it is said, from struggling to attain this uneasy 
<*nimonee; but his wih*, a daughter of Austria, supplied 
her husband with ambition, and Augustus became a can- 
didate. He was supported hy the courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, and opposcid by France, His fatlujr’s old 
competitor, Stanislaus, whose daughter had become the 
wife of L/iuis XV., was elected hy the Poles, But a 
Bussian army advanced to enforce the pretensions of 


Aiignstus III., and after a short contest the Poles yielded 
ill 1736, having disputed gallantly but unsuccessfully the 
pfiHsagc of the Vistula. Stanislaus fled and renounced Ids 
jnvtensions to the throne of Poland. Augustus, all hough 
crowned at Cracow in the commencement of 1734, did not 
Iwcome undisputed monarch of Poland till afUr the Diet of 
I Pacification, held at Warsaw in 1736. 

, In 174.3 an alliance was concliulcd at Wni’saw between 
I Knglaud, Saxony, and Austria, for the defence of the house 
i of Ilapshurg. The King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, 
instantly marched 1^0,000 men into Saxony, nnitcil ull 
lliat oppf)sed him, and made himself master of Dresden, 
Deceiri her, 1745. Augustus took refuge in PoIjukI. The 
tnicc of 1746, limvever, restored to liiin tin* electorate; 
and at the same ]»enod took place llie marriage of 
Augustus’ daughter, Mai-ia .Tosepha, with the Danpliin of 
France — a marriage from which sprung Louis X\ri., Louis 
XVllL, and Charles X., kings of France. The impossi- 
bility of coping with Prussia, already proved by the defeat 
of the Saxons and their allies, could not keeji Augustus or 
his minister from leaguing once more against Fredcrieli, mid 
even planning to sliarc that king’s temtories with Russia. 
Ill consequence of this Frederick invaded Saxony in 1766, 
and succeeded in taking prisoner the entire Saxon army 
ill its entrenched camp at Pirna, Augustus again fled to 
P(»laiid. 

His reign in this latter country was as pernicious as in 
Saxony. The supremacy of Russia wjvs allowed .silently 

establish itself in Ihiland under the empty government 
of Augustus. Pictures, jiorcelain, fetes, and music, were, 
the only cares of this prince. Ho expired at Dresden in 
October, 1763. 

AX7K is a family (Alcidffi) of Anshuks, including llie 
razor-bills (Ale, a) and the guillemot.s (Uria), tin: little auk 
(MergiJus) and the puffins (Monnon). 

The auks are expressly adapted for their aquatic, home. 
The power of the wings as organs of flight is circumscribed, 
but tJiey are elBcient paddles ; and in one spcidcs, the great 
auk, they are paddles only, and not constructed for flight. 
The legs are lixtroinely short but powerful, and placed so 
po.slcriorly that in resting on tin? rocks the bird.s assume an 
upright attitude, the whole of the tarsus or leg, as well us 
the toes, being applied to the surface. The* Iocs are usually 
only three in number, and fully webbed; when the land 
toe exists, it is in a rudimentary condition. The bill difte-vs 
in form in the different genera, but is mostly compressed 
laterally, and often gi-ooved at the sides. The auks are 
natives of the seas of the northern hemi sphere, the. penguiim 
taking their place in the Bouthern. Fishes, crustacwi, and 
other marine productions constitute their food, 'fhey 
breed, generally, associated in large companies, on the ledges 
of sea-cliffs, in holes and cavenis, or on rocky places, laying 
only one disproportionately large egg. The young are fed 
from the crop of the parents, even when able to swim 
amidst the wm’cs. 

The largest of this family is the groat auk (A/ca imperil 
nts), which has heen extinct since about 1846. 

The bill of the grejit auk was deep and compressed ; the 
upper mandible arched and hooked ; the nostrils were nearly 
hidden by tlie featlntrs of the forehead ; the wings were 
short, but proved of great service as paddles. These birds 
dived with groat case, and, using their wings, pursued 
beneath the surface their aquatic prey. On shore llie.ir 
movements were awkward, but they shuffled along with 
coTi.sidcml>lc despatch. 

The gi-eat auk was common in the Orkneys and Hi'brides, 
and in Iceland, and truces of it in the shape of bonc.s half- 
fossilized liave b(?en recently found in Newfoundland, 
liinnains of it have beiai found in the kitchen-middens of 
Denmark, Iceland, and North America. That it inhabited 
Britain in prehistoric times has been proved by the discoveiy 
of bones at Caithness, and also in 1878 in a limestone cave 
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on tlie Durham coast. In 1881 hones of the p*cat auk, in 
company with those of mammals and aquatic birds anil nu- 
merous hone implements, were unearthed in the island of 
Oronsay, Scotland. It used to breed in the clefts and cuvenis 
of rucks above the lii^hest tides. The femuh', laid a single 
egg, as large as that of a swan, of a yellowish -white tint, 
marked with strokes and lines of black. It fed on Crustacea 
and fishes. 

The great auk, of which specimens may he seen in the 
British Museum, measured iieaidy 3 feet in length. The 
U])pcr part of the plumage is deep bla^, with the (‘x<*eption 
of a patch of white on the forehead and around the eyes, 
and a slight hand of white across the wings ; tin* under 
idnuiJige is white, bill and legs dull black. In winter thii 
cbccks, throat, forepart and sides of the neck became white. 
Till* change from the winter plumage took place in spring. 

Tlie little auk, or rotidie {MertjuluB allt) has all the 
characteristics of the Alcidsc, though it. is less tlian t) incli(‘s 
in length. Tlie bill is short, thick ; the nostrils are lateral, 
basal, and partly covered witli feathers ; tlie wings and tail 
are short. 

The littlii auk is a uativi* of the Arctic Circle, and is recog- 
nized as a wdntcr visitor to the coasts of Seotland. It 
abounds on the coasts of Greenland and Spitzbcrgeiif and 
congregates in thuusaiids at Melville Island. When the 
floes of ice are broken up by tlie wind, myriads of these 
birds may be seen riding on the waves, busily engaged in 
Kearcbiiig for various marine animals tossod u]> by the 
agitated waters. The ocean is in fact the home of Uns 
little bird, except during the season of incuhatiuu, wdieii it 
resorts in thousands to tlic ledges of precipitous rocks, on 
which the feinah* dejiosits her single egg, of a jialc lilui&h- 
grecn. The flight of this species is rapid, low, and never 
long-snstained. 'fhe upper plumage is black, with a white 
bar across the wing ; the throat and eliest are pitch black 
ill summer, more or less white in winter ; the lower surface 
is white. 

AUL^XC COUNCIL, a council of state, instituted by 
the Kinperor Maximilian I. in 1500. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century the progress of the Turks alamied 
the princes of Germany, and led them to feel the necessity 
of uniting in order to resist the common enemy. Aecord- 
ingly the Imperial Chamber w'ns instituted in 1400, us the 
liigh court of justice of the empire. It was to consist of one 
judge of princely rank, and of sixteen assessors, h.'ilf of whom 
were Protestants, lidding their office inde])endent of any 
power. The number of judges was afterwards increased. 
Eot contented with thus organizing a federal judicature, 
tlic Gcnnan princes demanded of Maximilian a permanent 
council or senate, composed partly of members of the diet, 
who should govern the empire during the frequent absence 
of the emperor. This was established at Vienna in 1500. 
By (legi’ces this purely Austrian institution became the 
Aulic Council. 

The judicial functions rnser\^ed for the Aulic Council 
were — 1, all feudal causes; 2, all cases of privilege or 
reserve in which the emperor was personally concerned; 
3, all Italian causes. The merely civil and German causes 
were referred to the Imperial Chamber. But the Austrian 
princes made use of the Aulic Coiineil in other than judicial 
functions. It was with them not only a court of appeal, 
hut a political council, wliich was called upon to give the 
monarch advice in weiglity matters, more especially of 
legislation. It thus corresponded with the French Grand 
Conseil, or Conseil d'fltat. The Aulic Council was finally 
regulated by Ferdinand III. in an edict issued in 1 G54, 
subsequent to tho treaty of Westphalia, and the mlniissioii 
of Protestants to share in all tho privileges and functions of 
the empire. 

At the extinction of the German empire by the renuncia- 
tion of Francis II. in 3 80G, and the establishment of the 
Confederation of tho Bhinc under the protection of the 


Emperor Napoleon, the Aulic Council ceased to exist, after 
having been established more than 300 years. 

AU^LOS, the principal ancient pipe, or flnte-likc 
instrument. There is reason to think that it was a 
reed instmment, rath(*r theveforc like the oboe than the 
llutc ; the former usual translation (“ llute ”) is therefore not 
now used. Tho aulos was sometimes double, two pipes 
blown at once ; and often a leather bund passed round the 
head to press the pipes against the mouth lest wind should 
escape, and both not be securely blown. The second pipe 
(nstiiilly longer than the other) was no doubt a “ drone,” 
giving a fixed note, like the drone of n bagpipe, to ac- 
company tbc tune played upon the other. 

AU'LUS GKL'LIUS was a Roman of good family, 
who flom’ished as a critical writer and grammarian under 
Hadrian and the Aiitonines. His great work is “‘Noetes 
Attieai,” composed during the long nights of wiiit<*r, in a 
country house in Attica, w'hiaiee its title. It is a curious 
famago, wilhoiit order of any kind, iuit extremely valuable. 
It is indeed the eoinmoiiplacc-book of a ciillureil man, 
filled with extracts from the prineijjal w'riters of antiijuity 
on all sorts of subjects, wdtb valuable criticisms by Aulus 
Gellius himself. The wJiole twenty books are extant wdlli 
the exception of the eighth, and of this w'c have the index 
preserved. Like ATiiiCNyiiUS, Aulus (Icllius lias preserved 
ill this way fragments of waiters otherwise unknown to us, 
and of w*orks by knowm authors the rest of which have 
perished. His value, therefore, can hardly he over- 
estimated. 'riiK principal edition of Aulus Gellius, with 
notes by (Ironoviiis, was published at Louvain in 1700. 
There is an English translation by Beloe (1795). 

AUMALE, a small town of France in tlie department 
of Scine-lnfcricurc, is situated on tho slope of a liill above 
tbc Brcsle, 35 miles N.K. of Rouen. It is famous for the 
battle between the forces of the League under tlie Duke of 
Farina and the army of Henry IV., who was w'onnded in 
the action, and liud a narrow escape for his life. The 
town has manufactures of woollen cloths, and a trade in 
wool and cattle. Grain and hemp are cultivated in the. 
neighbourhood. 'J'he town was formerly called Albemarle, 
from the Latin Alba Marla; and the Duke of Albemarle, 
in the Knglisli peerage, t;ikes his title from it. Aiinialo 
was erected into a couiitship by William tlie Conqueror, 
and in 17G0 it came into the possession of tho house of 
Orleans. 

AUBIALE, CHARLES BE LORRAINE. BUG B\ 

w'as uncle to Henry, duke of Guise, the head of the League. 
[See Guisk.] After the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise in December, 1588, D'Auinale .and the Duke of May* 
enne became the heads of their party. D’Auinale in 1580 
took possession of Paris, from wliich King Henry 111. had 
been obliged to retire; ho dissolved the parliament by 
force, and sent its members to the Bastille. Afti-r the 
surrender of Paris to Henry IV., D’Anmale joined the 
Spaniards, who liad invaded the jirovinee c»f Picardy, for 
which he was declared guilty of high treason by the par- 
liament of Paris, and sentenced to be Itrokcii on the wheel, 
which sentence was cxeented in effigy on the 24th of July, 
1505. D’Aumale, however, continued to reside abroad, 
chiefly in Flanders. He died in 1G31. 

AUNIS. tlie smallest of the former provinces of France. 
It now foi-ms the nortli-'westcni portion of the department 
of CllARKNTK iKFJiKlKlJltK. 

AURANTIA'CEJE. or the Onmge tribe, are dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants, belonging to the order 
RuTAl;l^A^. They have dark-green compound leaves, 
filled with fragrant essential oil collected in little trans- 
paroiit dots, and a .superior ovaiy changing to a sncirulcnt 
fruit, the rind of wliich is also filled with fragrant essential 
oil. No natural tribe of plants can well be more strictly 
defined lhan this, and none have properties more uniform 
and definite. It consists of trees or shrubs found in tho 
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tempcTatc or tropical parts of the Old World, and nnknown 
in a wild state in America. Besides the orange, cither 
plants belonging to this tribe are the lemon, lime, shad- 
dock, citron, aRglc. The wood is excellent, and the flowers 
are of great beauty and fragrance. 'Fhe name Aurantiact'nc 
is derived by a false analogy from lljc J.atin nvrnm^ “ 
as if refemng to the colour of the fruit. But “ Orange ” 
is really the'i*ersian iiAranj, wliich has lost its initial w in the 
Italian arancio^ and has notliing to do with “ gold.” 

AURE'LIAN, Emperor of Rome (Lucirs Doaiirirs 
AiriiKtJANirs), was born at Sirmium, in Pannonia, abont 
212 A.i>. His father was a bnsl)andman. At an early 
age lie enlisted as a common soldier. 'I’all, liandsomc, 
and strong, skilful and diligent in all athletic and military 
exercises, tempovatci in bis habits, and of acute intellect, he 
rose from his humble station to tlie highest military oftices 
during tlie r<*igns of Valerian and Claudius (“ tlie Gothic”).* 

On the deatli of (^laiidins, A.r>. 270, tlie legions of the 
Danube raised Anrelian to tlie imperial dignity. The new 
emperor sufipressod an inroad of the barbarians, and eom- 
]>elled them to recross tlie Danube; but he withdrew the 
Jloman troojis from Dacia, and made the Danube the frontier 
of the empire. Anrelian was recalh'd to the north of Italy 
by an invasion of the Alemaniii or Mareonianni, wlio after 
a bard contc'st were destroyed, a.i>. 27 J. Anrelian now 
visited Home, and punislied with severity the authors of a 
sedition which bad disturbed the city. 

Aurelinn at tliis time 'was master only of the central 
portion of the empire. Spain, (hiul, and Britain acknow- 
ledged Tetriens, a pretender who luid sprung up at the deatli 
of Valerian. 'r<*triftus is said to have himself betrayed his 
own army into a defeat near (Mialons, while he himself, 
with a few friends, took refuge with Anrelian. Spain and 
Britain acknowledged the victor. Gibbon jdaecs these 
events in 271, I’oiitrary to iimst other historians, wlio 
make tliem subsequent to the fall of Zenohia. 

'I'lie west having been thus secured, Aureliaii ])rrpared 
to reduce Palmvka. Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, 
was d<*ad, and his widow', Zicnojua, a W’oinan of accom- 
plished tastes and unusual courage, succeeded Jiim. The | 
hostile armies met at Eniosa, in Syria, wliere Anrelian 
gained a decisive victory, and continued his march to Pul 
myra unojijioscd, I'xccpt by the attacks of the “Syrian 
rohhcTs.” The resistance of tiicj city did credit to its 
warlike fame. Aundian ofTered favourable teniis of 
capitulation — an honourable retreat to Zenohia, xiiid the 
reservation of their rights to tin; Palmyrenes; but a 
haughty answer was returned by tin* (]uecn. Zenohia at 
last felt resistance to be Juqxdebs, and she tried to escape, 
but was intercepted and brought to the Roman camp. 
Tlie soldiers clamoured for her death. Aureliaii refused 
to shed female blood; hut he took his revenge on her 
advisers, among whom perished l^ongiiius, who had been 
Zenobia's instructor in Greek literature. The city siir- 
rendercil a.i>. 273, and was not phirulcrcd. 

Anrelian had already returned to Europe, when he heard 
that tlie Palmyrenes liad revolted and massacivd the 
small garrison. He returned in WTath, and inflicted a 
cruel vengeance on the people. Anrelian was recalled 
a third tiiiu* to the East by a rebellion in Eg}'pt, excited by | 
Eirmus, a rich inercliant. This was immediately quelled 
by the emperor’s presence, and he returned to Rome, where 
he celebrated his victories w'ith a magnificent triumph. 

After visiting (hml and llhTicnm, Aureliaii set out on 
an expedition against Persia, to revenge the defeat of his 
predecessor Val(^^uln, but betw een TTeracleaand Byzaiitiuiii 
he vras assassinated by some of his oflicers, in October 276. 

'J’liis stem and successful soldier had many great 
cpialities, among which teniperaucc. love of order, and 
justice were consjiicuous. His faults were those of his 
education and his military habits. any important -W'orks 
at Rome wert' due to his care, the most important being the 


new enlarged city wall, still in great part existing. This 
vast undertaking lie did not live to terminate. 

(Vopisens, in the “llistoria Augusta;” Eutropius; Aur. 
Victor ; Gibbon, e. xi.) 

AVRE'LXUS, MAR CUS, Roman emperor, was one of 
! the noblest characters who ever lived. As a cliild he w'us 
so perfectly truthful tliat the Emperor Hadrian used to call 
him playfully Vtnsgimus^ instead of Veriis his real name, 
that is, not “ true ” only, but “ most true.” The name by 
which we know him was only his by adoption. When 
Antoninus Pius adopted him lie took the name of his new 
father, as w'us usual, and from Marcus Annius Verus becaino 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The Emperor Hadrian (with 
whom the young Marcus was a great favourite), wdien ho 
adojitcd Antoninus Pius, afterwards his successor, arranged 
that Antoninus should at the same time adopt Annius Verus, 
father of Mareus Aurelius, and this brought tlie latter into 
tlie imperial succession. The father of Aui'clius dying 
wJiile he w'as young, liis grandfather took charge of his 
(‘ducation. Wc learn from Aurelius that he had masters 
ill every science and polite art, wdiose names and qualifica- 
tions he has p'alefnliy recorded (“ Mcdit.” i. 1). These 
j men were not only tutors, but models upon w'liicb the more 
])erfect character of Aurelius was formed ; the foundation, 
however, he jiiously says, was laid by his parents. Most of 
his teachers were Stoics, One of the most distinguished of 
them, Rusticus, procured him a copy of tlie works of Eqiic- 
tetus, w'lncli conlinncd his natural inclination to Stoicism, 
lie delighted in commenting upon them, and thanked tlii* 
gods for furnishing him w'ith a maimal from ■which lie 
could collect wdierewiili to conduct his life w'itli honour to 
himself and advantage to his country. 

M. Aurelius was born at Romo a .d. 121 , became “ Ca^sa^ ” 
and married Faustina, the daughter of Antoninus 
13H, was consul 140, and at the death of Antoninus in 
Ifil succeeded to the empire. He shared the throne with 
his adopted brother, Lucius Verus, son of Lucius Geioiiiiis 
Commodus, a favourite of Hadrian, who died, and in 
memory of wlioin Hadrian had caused the youth to he 
adopted by bis avowred successor Antoninus, at the same 
time tliat he adopted Marcus Auri‘lius and his fatlier. 
Lucius Aurelius Verus thereupon look that namo, instead 
of Lucius Ceioiiius Commodus. Still furtlier to strengthen 
the lie between the emperors, Marcus Aurelius gave Verus 
bis daiigbLer Lucilla in maiTiage. 

For a “ philosoplier,” as he is often styled, and an 
avowed lover of peace and Bimplifity, the life of JMarcus 
Aurelius was tlie strangest possible — ^filled with war, 
troubles of stale, and domestic unliappiiiess. Almost at 
once disturbances arose on the German border, and at tiiL 
same time the long-expected Parthian war broke out. 
liueius Verus went in eonimand of the anny to the East. 
He reached Antioch, but no further, and there gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the mo.st degrading .sensual pleasures. 
His lieutenant, Avidius Cassiiw, was left in command of 
the army, and after gaining several brilliant victories he 
eompelJed tlie Parthians to sue for peace. Verus returned 
to Rome, Iflfi, where he receivetl the honour of a triumph, 
though he had eoiitributed nothing towards the .sue.cesses 
obtained. 'J’he empire was, however, now threatened with* 
f^eater disiisters; and the alarm caused by extensive incur- 
sions of barbarians into the northern province.s, by devas- 
tating floods, and by earthquakes which laid in ruins a largo 
pait of the i:ity of Rome, “ww further increased by a terrible 
outbreak of the plague, which had been brought. from the 
I Ea^t by the soldiers of Verus. To allay the tiM-rors of the 
j people rites of unusual solemnity were cchihrated, and heca- 
« tombs of victims were offered to the gods. Both emperors 
j then set out fur the ivar. They were for a time completely 
I successful, and the Marcoinamii and the tribes confederate 
I with them were compelled to submit in 1G8. The following 
I year Lucius Verus died, and Marcus Aurelius was loft .solo 
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cm])o;-oi-. After enlisting in tlie army large numbers of 
gladiators and slaves, Marcus Aurelius gained several iin- 
poiiaiit victories over the barbarians, in one of which the 
Marcomanni were nearly extenuinated. The most famous 
of thcvse victories, however, W'as one gained over the (juadi 
in 174, which gave ris(? to eaiger discussion among Christian 
liistorians in reference to the story of the “Tlmndering 
Legion.” The narrative of this event, as given by Dion 
Cassius, is that when the Roman troops were dying of thirst 
in the summer heat, the cloudless sky siuldenly darkened 
and heavy showers of rain fell. While ^le soldiers were avail- 
ing thernst‘lv4*s of this supply they were suddenly athicked 
by the enemy, and would have been rut to pier,(*,s hut f<)r a 
fierce storm of fire and hail which descended U])on the foe. 
That in this hat lie some extraordinary events occurred is 
fully ])rovcd by the gcmsral consent of ancient, historians, 
the sculptures on the Antonine Column, and by a letter of 
Aurelius which is still extant. 

Aurelius gladly ;jccc])tcd the peace ofl’ercd by the bar- 
barians, h)r his presence was urgently needed to quell a 
relHdlioii under Avidiiis Cissius, urged on by the unworthy 
Tauhtina. Like, her mother (the pivfiigate wife (»f Aiitoni- 
nns, of the same name'), she was treated with the greatest 
gentleness by a Iiiishand far too good for her; tli<»ngh 
Aurelius did not erect a temple to “ goddess Faustina,” as 
Antoninii.s had done to the elder Faustina, to the lasting 
woiulennent of us who gaze at its noble portico in the 
Roman Forum. Fuustiiia nccoinpanied Auvelins to tlie 
blast, but died on the way, it was rumoured by hcir own 
hand, through remorse and des])air, for the emperor (as 
he nobly said) luid arrived too lat.(*. Cassius had been 
.assiissinat(*d by his own soldiers already, ami on learning 
this Aurelius issued an address to ?ns soldiers, in which h<‘ 
lamented that he had lost the opportunity of freely pardon- 
ing the man wln» had proved a traitor. Wlieii the head of 
Cassius was brought him he shrank from it with horr<»r, 
and refused to s«‘e the men who had done the deed. On 
his iHTival in the East lie caused all the papers of Cassius 
to be huni(‘(l unread, and tn ated the provinces wliich had 
rebelled with the gi-eatest gentleness and magnanimity. 
He passed through Grei’ce on his way home, and during his 
stay at Athens Ins foundc<i chairs for each of the funr schools 
of ])hilosophy. lie celcbrat(»d a bloodless trininph on his 
return to Romo on the 23rd of December, 170, but the 
next yeai* he was compelled by a fresh outbreak of war to 
proceed to Gennany. He was again victorious in several 
engagements; but hi-, constitution, always weakly, was now 
shattered by his incessant toil and anxiety, and he died, 
I'ither at Vindobona (Vienna) or Sirmium, on the 17th 
Mar<*,h, A.n. 1 80, after a reign of nearly twenty years. 

The life of Antoninns was one of singular nobility, purity, 
and benevolenc^e, and by bis people he was regarded as bein, 
specially sent by the gods to Ideas mankind. His death 
was bewailed as a public calamity, and for upw^ards of a 
century aflcrwanls he was revered among the household 
gods of Rome. As has been remarked above, Aurelius was 
early instructed in the principles of the Stoic philosophy; 
and of this stem ethical system, which offered the most 
earnest opposition to the growing licentiousness of the j 
he is regarded as the hrightifst flower and noblest exponent. 

He was never w(?ary in the pursuit of knowledge, and hh 
studies extended to oratory, metaphysics, mathematics, 
music, poetry, and painting, in addition to ])hih)Sophy, 
morals, and jurispnidonce, in wliich he specially excelled. 
The only work of Antoninus which has como down to us 
is a Greek one entitled “ Tat Lc Ui/rav” (the “ IReditations”). 
which is justly regarded as the highest ethicAl product of 
the ancient mind.” It was a commonplaee-hook filled will 
fine tlioughts, but not an’arigeJ in any order. It has been 
translated into most European languages, and an edition in 
I’ersian was publislicd at Vienna in 1831. His love for 
the ancient philosophy, however, caused him to regard th 


progress of Chri.stianity with aversion and hostility, and led 
him to sanction and encourage the persecution of those who 
had embraced it. Most probably ho was very imperfectly 
acquainted with its tenets and inlluence. The trust in a 
crucified God seemed to the Ilreeks folly, and to the Romans 
a degrading supersUtion. Then the hostility which Cliris- 
tianity had to cncountisr nece.ssitatod secret meetings for 
worship, and the.se gave souh*. colour to those ueeusations 
of horribh* criminality which w<*re freely madv^ by its oppo- 
leiits, while its wholesale riq'ectioii of all the gods of liea- 
heiidom sei-nied to threaten the very foundations of society. 

)f the personal gentleness and kiiidne-ss of Mareus Amelins 
here can be no question, .*ind he has been justly described 
.IS ‘‘a better Christian in ;ill hut the dogmatic sense of 
he, word than almost .'iny of the ostensibly Chri-stian 
iovereigns wlio have since reigned.” 

'i’he iiiun who wrote as foIlow.s i.s beyond any feeble 
wai.se of ours; — ‘‘If tliou woikest at tlmt which is before 
bee, following right reason .seriously, vigorously, cJihnly, 
without allowing anything else tf» distract thee, but keeping 
by divine, pure, a.s if thou slionldst be bound to give 
t back immediately ; if tboii boldest t<» this, expecting 
nothing, fearing nothing, but satisfied witli tliy iireseiit 
activity according to nature, find with heroic truth in every 
woril and souml which tlnni ntt crest, thou wilt live happy. 
And there is no m;in who is able to prevent this.” 

And that, noble saying of Aurelius, “ 1 seek for truth, by 
A\hich no man ever yet was injured,” has deservedly become 
the (*,omiiion prop»*rty of all siiigle-he.'irted inquirers. Tho 
proverb “ Even in a pal.ace, life may be lived well " fi»rins 
tli«5 text of a superb .sonnet by Mr. J\lattli<‘w Arnold. 
These instances, culled at random, show at once the won- 
lerful beauty of the book .md its pcrcnnifil interest. It is 
as true and as commonly quoted to-djiy as it was seventeen 
centuries ago. 

A fine edition of l\rarciis Aurelius was publislied in 
Leipzig in 1 805. 'fhe chief old eclition is that by Gataker 
(London, lb!)7). A qn.T.int transJ.ition from the French is 
that by Rourebier, “ Lorde Raniars,” (“Tho Goldeii 
Bokc”); hilt the bc.st is h\ Mr. Jx)ng, “Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” revised edition (London, I88t»). 

AUREXIUS VIC'TOR, SEX'TUS. Four hooks aie 
commonly pnblish(;d together under llio narno of Aurelius 
Victor. 1. “ Origo Gentis Roman ae,” an imperfect work, 
beginning with Janus and Saturn, and going down to the 
foundation of Rome. 2. “J)c Viri.s lllustribus Urbis 
Romaj,” wliieli contains short biographies of the most illus- 
trious R(»m.'uis, with a few foreigners, fn)Tn Romulus down 
to M. Anlonius. 3. “ Do Cfcsaribus,” which contains the 
lives of the emperors from Augustus to the appointment of 
Julian to govern Gaul, A.i). 35(>. 4. “ Do Vita et Moribus 
Imperatorum Komaiunum,” or “Aundii Victoris Ejiitome,” 
another history (»f tho eniper(»rs from Augustus to the death 
of Theodosius the GrcJit, a.d. 395. 

The only one of Ihcso four works that can with certainty 
he ascribed to Aurelius Victor is “Tlie Cmsars.” He says 
of himself (“ Do Cir.s.” xx. 5), that lie wa.s “ born in the 
country, of a jioor and unlearncii father. “ The, Coesars ” 
seems, on the evidence of a p.-issage written in tho present 
tense, to have been composed about a.T). S.Ofb 

Aurelius Victor nourished under Constantins and his 
successors, and rose to notice on account of tin* patronage 
of the Krniicror Julian, who appointed him gt>vcrnor of 
f^nnoniiL Theodosius rais(*d him to the high po.st of city 
prefect, and he served as consul with Valentinian in a.t>. 373. 

The chief c'dition of Aurelius Victor is that of Arntze- 
nius (Amstenlam, 1733, 4t3), and the most modern is by 
Schrader (Leipzig, 1831, two vols. 8vo). 

AU'REOLE (from Lat. auruin^ Ral<l)i the golden halo 
or “glory” which is placed behind tlie heads of saints and 
martyrs in religious pictures. 

AUREUS, or DENA'RXUS AU'REUS, the ordinary 
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Ronifin roin of fjold, was equivalent to twenty-five silver 
deiiiirii, or 1 00 sestertii. 

(iold was lirst struck at Rome n.c. 207. The earliest . 
citiii of p)ld at this time was named a scj-n])le (sn‘njwlvm\ 
and went for twenty sesterces of that Jt had the head \ 
of Mars (»n oiu; si«]e, mid an eagle standing on a (hunder- | 
bolt ujam the other, w'Uh the word bt-low, and | 

and was nu4*ked x\ at the baek of the head of Alars. 
Seventeen and a half Troy orains is the w'eiglit of one in 
])erfect condition in the Itrilisli j\Iuscuiii. Its doiihle w'as 
niiii'ked xxxx, or foity sestiTccs, and its tiijdo J x, or 
sixty, wdiieli neigheil .'i2 grains. The symhol which pre- 
cedes tile X on this trijiie sernple indicates L or 60. Seo 
the wdiole si;( engra\ed in I’late II f. Coins. 

]*liny (“ Hist. Nat." .'{3, o. 13) says tliat it w’as after- 
wards usual to coin forty aurei out of a pound of gold, and 
liiat the Jkoniaii emperors hy dep-ces diminished their value, 
till they iriaile them iorty-five to tin* pitiind. The aureus 
was sometimes called so/if/n.s, ns opposed to a lialf-auiTUs, 
or A conslitutiou of Vuleiitini.nn and Valens 

, hist.” 10, lit. 70, c. 6) declares that the pound 
{Ultra) ni g(»ld must be considered as seventy-two sulidi, 
which remained tlieieafler the standard to the close of 
the empire. 

An aurens of dulins Civsar, in tin* Rritish J\Iusenin, 
weighs 123 grains, wliieli is the W'ciglit <if an Uiiglish 
.soveieign, but tlie Roman coin is worth nhoul a shilling 
niori*, as it contains no alloy, or ver}' little. The coin of 
Caraiisius, Roman psendo-empi'ror in llritain, of which a 
copy is liore given, is luTieved to be unique. Tlie RtiV. Mr. 
Chaclierode, who beque.ilhed it to tho Rxilish Museum, 



bought it for .£160. An aureus of tlie Britisli king U^tu- 
helinc ((hiiiobelimis) is shown in I’lale II. Coins. Of | 
the aurei of Coii.stanliiie in the Museiiin one weighs (i(i | 
grains, three 07, three (iJ)J, one 73i, and one t>l J. The aver- 
age w'ciglit of the aurei of Augustus apjicars to liavc been 
nearly 121 grains; thatofNero’saurci, nearly 1 17. An anreus 
of Augustus will he found engraved in J’lale IT. Cotn.s, 
AURICH. a town of Prussia, in the province of Ilanhvcr, 
is 16 miles N.K. of F.mden, with w’liicli it is united by the 
Trecksclmiden Canal. Jt is neatly built in the Dutch style, 
and is embellisbed with an old palace, the residence of tho 
former princes of Fast Friesland. Atirich contains *1600 
inhahilmits, and has a lyceiim or college, a. few tanneries, 
distilleries, and tuhaeco factitries, as well as a large trade 
in hor.scs. 

AU'RICLES (Lat. aurictila^ ear), tlie upper or receiv- 
ing cavities of the heart. Externally their lower edge is 
imh’iited somewhat lik<‘ a cock’s comb or a dog’.s car, 
whenee their name. Iiitcnially they are smoolii (except 
wdiliiii the overlapping edge or nuriciiht wliicli gives them 
their name, and exciqd upon the adjacent portion of tlie 
jirincipal cavity, the autnn irntma^ and in these parts the 
surfaci! is ridged like I lie teeth of a comb, jwctuiatus), 
'I'lie great veins open into the sinus venosus. In the right 
auricle 11 .S the blood of the superior vena cava descends by 
its own weight no viiivo is found to it, but the, inferior 
cava lias a valve, the hm,^laeliiiui valve, wdinso function is 
to jirevcnt tlie blood from running back into the vein fi*om 
the auricle vvJien the latter contiiuds. There arc no valves 
in tlic left auricle. The right auricle receives the dark 
blood from the body, through the two great vena; cavcoj and 


.as soon as filled discharges itself into the right ventriide. 
Tlifi left auricle receives tlio purified bright scarlet blood 
after ils pas.sage through the Jungs, and diseliarges itself 
into the left ventricle, tlie most i>owerful of all the four 
chamber.^ of the heart; and with good reason, for it is this 
chaiiiber wliicli drive.s the blood through the aorta to tho 
very extremities of the Isidy. The auricles are, as might 
he supposwl, of much sliglitcr construction than the ven- 
tricles; hut all the cliamliers, auricles and ventricles alike, 
:ire about tlie same size, Iioldiiig from 4 to ti cubic inches 
of llniil. It is hariPy necessary to add that there is no 
passage from one auricle to tho oilier, nor from one ventricle 
to the other. For further account, sec llKAicr. 

AURIC'ULA {Primula Anncula\ one of the Primrose 
order (Piitmvlacka-:), is found wild ahundantly on the 
Swiss Alps, wliei*e its flow'ers arc usually of a clear bright 
yellow ; they are soinetiines w'hile, but tliis is imusiuil. It 
lias for centuries been an object of cultivation by florists, 
who havi“ succeeded in raising from seed n great mmiber 
of varieties, wliicli have little resemblance to the wild plant 
except in foliage. Instead of yellow or white llieic js 
substituted a centre of ilccp purjdc or brown, surroundcu 
bv a broad edge of .a wliitii, gray, or green powdery matter. 
'' AURlCULIDjE. a family of (Jastropod Alollusca, lia\Ii)g 
a ringed eoiiieal muzzle, .and a thin mantle with a tliickeiied 
edge. The shell is spiral, covered wdtli a lioriiy tqjidermis, 
and has the mouth, wliich is elongate, fnniislicd with strong 
plaits on the columella. With few exceptions the species, 
which .are nniiierouB, are natives of tropical countries, and livo 
in brackish -water marslies, estuaries, and mouths of ri\ers. 

AURIGA, the ('huriotecr, a eonstcllation silnrited 
between Pcrseusnnd (leinini. [See Plate Constkkla'I’Jons, 
N. Hem., lialf-way iM'twcon fig. vi. and the Pole, to ll'o 
right of tlie solstitial colure.] D is rejircsentcd as a man 
holding a bridle in the right liaml and supporting a goat 
and kids on the left arm. The star in the body of tlie goat, 
called CMiella, is of the first magnitude, and has no rivals 
in our lienils])hcre for brilliancy cxocjit Avctnnis and \'’ega. 
There i.s no satisfactory account of tlio mythology of this 
figure. It is said to have been the Homs of the Egyptians, 

AURILLAC, capital of the. depart ineiit of Caiital in 
France, is situated on the right bank of the .lourdaime, » 
little above its junction with the (lore, a feeder of the 
Dordogne, I'M miles W. of Bordeaux. The town stands 
in a beautiful valley, on lava deposits which in former ages 
ran from the now extinct volcanos in the Caiital mountnins. 
The town luLS wide but iiTCguIar streets, wliicli are kept 
clean and fresh by running streams. There are three 
suhurb.H, riz. Si. Stephen, Des Frbrea, and Du Buis. 
The suburb Des Fr^res took its iiaiiic from two convents 
w’liicli were fonncrly in it. In the suburb of St. Stephen 
is a castle on mi elevated situation which couiinands the 
towm. The other reinarkablo buildings are Hie chm‘elii‘s 
of St. Geraud and Notre Dame, tlie Benedictine Abbey in 
the .suburb of Du Buis, the hotel of the prefect, tlio corn- 
market, and tho theatre. There is a eolloge, and s«>cietics 
of .arts and commerce. Tlio manufactures caiTicJ on aro 
paper, lace, household utensils, carpets, beer, and li^atlier; 
j the chief tr,ade is in cuttle, cheese, stockings, tapestry, and 
I lace. The p(*pu]ation in 18s2 was 11,600. There are 
horse-races in the smiimer, which attract large numltcrs of 
visitors, and near tlic town is the, model farm of La 
Peyroussc. Pfijio Sylvester 11. was a native of the town, 
and a statue to him was erected in 1861. 

AURO'RAf the JiSitin and more usual nami‘ tlio 
Godilesa of the Dawn ; in Greek, Pus, Ratlu'V is Hjo tho 
goddess of the moriiiiig-red, tho “rosy-fingered morn,” for 
Aurora is Imt a later corruption of Avsosa^ and this Is 
from till! Aiolic form of POs, The tw'o names, so 
dissimilar at first .sight, prove therefore to bo identical, and 
both originate from the Aryan root to burn, to glow. 
[For an account of Akyan Roots see article Akvan.J 
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Atirora was the daughter of Hyperion and Thta, and 
sister of Helios and SelenS, the sun-god and moon-goddess ; 
and lier oflioe was to lift the veil of night with her rosy 
fingers, seen by the poetic Greeks in tlie strcanis of colour, 
W'hieh licrald the coming sun, athwart the sky at dawn, 
llomer makes iicr prceedu tlie sun during the day, as well 
as at dawn ; and this view is taken most happily by the 
celebrated Guido in his matchless fros<!o on the ceiling of 
the Rospigliesi Ralace at Rome, which has for ever fixed 
the eoTiception of Aun)ra for modern times, as Phidias 
fixed tile tyjxj of Zeus and of Athena Jor the uiieicnts. In 
this exquisite w'ork of art Guido shows the go<ldess sti'ew- 
ing flowers before Apollo in his sun- chariot. The Hours, 
lovely inaiden-forais, robed each in a difFeronl tint of tlic 
rainbow', dance round the chariot, which moves swiftly and 
steadily, drawn by dun-eoloured liorhcs, across the sky. 
Dawn is just breaking over an Italian sea-coast scene 
beneath, 

Aurora ^\'as not happy in her loves [see 
OiiioN |, and still less in her marriage. She did indeed 
ask and gain immortality for her husband Titlionus, but 
she forgot to ask f<ir jasrpetual youth. Ho ))ccame at last 
so decrcj)it that his voice w'as a in(ire chkpiiig rnjak and 
liis body ileshless, and at Aiu-«)ra’H prayer he wais changed 
into a cicada and ]>ecamo the father of grasshoppers. The ! 
son of Aurora and Titlioims, Mkmno*^, is a famous ligiin*. ' 
in (Iri'ek heroic mytholog}'. Ry tlie Titan Astricus, 
guardian of starliglit, her linshand in lu‘r other marriagi*, 
she beeaim? the mother of the winds Zkimiyuus, Rt>UMAs, 
and Notns or Austku, (d Eosphorus (Hicsukuits), the 
morning star, and all the stars of heaven. I’obsihly most 
of (hesij latter wen; regarded as descendants, not all as 
children — otlujrw'isc the goddess had an xinusually large 
family, even for Greek mythology. 

AURO'RA BOBKAXIS, or “Northern Daybreak,” 
so ealli'il hecjiuse it usually appears at or near the north, 
and presents a light somewhat resembling that which ]»re- 
cedos suln*i.S(^ 

The plienoniena attending the aurora borealis .an; so 
various, in almost every paiti(;ular, that a general descrlp- 
ti<m can scarcely he given ; hut that which follows eoiTc- 
spoiids nearly to the. aj)peavanees usually observed. 

In the noithern n'gioii of the Jiorizon, but having its 
centre about 20'^ wi-stAvard of the northern i)oint — that is, 
nearly in the direction of the raagnetie madh-- there is 
oceasiimally perceived soon after sunset an arched cloud 
extending from 10" to 100" in length, and rising to a 
lieiglit which may .amount to 40". It is sometimes gray 
and ol)scnn;, but generally a brilliant Avbito, and Ihrongli it 
the stars me ]>crceptible; its upiK'r edge, Avhieh is Inminoiis 
and irregular, is often nearly parallel to the h(»rizon. From 
the upper edge, and also from openings in the cloud, 
streamej s or columns of light resembling juts of a luminous 
fluid driven from a syringe are soon to rise, each column 
being narrowest and brightest at its lower extremity, and 
becoming broader and fainter as it ascends. The streamers 
arc sometimes at consid<;rahlc distances from om; another, 
l)ut often they an; v<‘ry close togetlwr, and occasionally 
they cross eae.h other in the zenith, wlu’re there is then 
formed a small meteor of a greiai, blue, or ])urple e<ih)uv, 
which proceeds tlnmcc to the south. Tlie columns them- 
selves arc of a white, red, or blood colour, and occa- 
sionally tliey havi; exhibited tlio tints of the rainbow-. The 
phenomemai la.sts soim;! lines nearly all night, the streamers 
gradually disappearing, and tbo liorizoiital cloud, before it 
ceases 1o be discerned, assuming the apjiearauce of the 
moniiiig twilight. (Seo Plate.) 

The aurora is described by Aristotle (“ De Meteoris,” 
lib. i. c. 4, Tj) as an appearance resembling flame mingled 
with smoke, and of a purjile, red, or blood colour. Cicero, 
]*liiiy, and Seneca also make allusions to or give descrip- 
tions of such pheiioincna ; and it is probable that the pre- 


tended appearances of armies fighting in the heavons, w’hich 
have been described as preceding remarkable events, wero 
auroro) borcales. The terror which such appearances seem 
to have excited renders it very probable that they did not 
occur so frequently before the eighteenth century as they 
have done since. They were long regarded with dread. 
In lh(;m men saw — 

Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the cloiufs, 

In ranks, and siiuudrons, and right form of war.” 

'JTio frequency Avitli Avhieh Ihe aurora borealis is now 
w-itnessod, almost nightly in northern regions, has led many 
to conclude that the jdieiioiiienon has always been there of 
.almost constant occurrence. Rut Celsius (1733) affiims 
the contrary, and states that the oldest inhabitants of 
Upsala eonsitlereil the jihenoinenoii as a gicat rarity before 
1716. The up])earan<'e of an aurora is so commonly 
,aecoin]>:uiied with wvintfadic storm (shown by the varia- 
tion of the compass needles), that this fact, coupled with 
its central position w'itli regard to tin; m.'igiictic north, 
suggests an t!li;(;trieal origin for tin; light. Vet afcctrlcnl 
conditions on the earlli's surface are not altereil. A certain 
corres]»ondeucu with the peiiods of sun spots | set; Sun ] is 
observed in the greater auroral disjdays. Rut little is 
knoAvii as yet as to the natiin; or cause of the aurora. As 
to Hie first, the spcclroseoju* informs us that it is gaseous, 
differs from terrestrial subslaiiecs, and resembles in its 
.spectrum that of electricity discharged through rarefied 
air. As to the latter, Krankliu’s theory still remains tin; 
mo.st proh.'ible, namely, that it is due to electric diseharg(‘s 
ill tlic up])er air, in eonsf'qnence of Hie ditrering electrical 
conditions hetw-een the cold air of the Polar region.s ;ind the 
wanner streams of .air and v.a]iour raised from the level of 
the ocean in tropical regions by the heat of the sini. Wu 
know from ex])eriniuiits since Kranklin’s time that the 
vapour .arising from salt waiter is ])ositively electrified in 
the .act of evaporation. 

The Arctic voyager Norden.skiold reports (“Voyago of 
the 1882) that a perpetual “aurora-glory” sur- 

rounds tlie earth at tlic Pole, at a height (»f about 12(f 
miles, Avith a diameter of 1250 mil«‘.s — seen, of course, by 
him .‘IS an arc. 

AURUNGABAD^ a eityrd llindustan, in tin; dominions 
of the Nizam of ITydrabail, is situated in a hollow, (»n the 
hanks of the river Dudhna, a momit:iin stream which 
separates the city from a consiilerahle suburb called Regum 
Jkiora, tin; commnnicatif»n AvitJi which is prcseiTcr! by means 
of tw-o Kuhst.aulial bridges. A supply of excellent waiter 
for the use of the inhabitants is brouglit by means of stono 
conduits frmii tin; nuigliboiiring liills, and is distiibuted to 
numerous stoin; resciToirs in ditlereiit parts of tin; city. The 
]»rincipal street is nearly 2 miles long, and of a consider- 
able Avidlh, Avitli a spacious quadrangle at oin* extremity 
and a handsome market- pl;icc near it. 'J’lie palace of 
Auruiigzehe, now in ruins, covi'rs .-in extensive space. Hero 
is also a inansolcnm crccteil by order of Anrungzehe to tlio 
memory of his daugliter ; it bears some rcsombhuiec to the 
Tajc Mahal built by tin; ICnqwror Sb.ah Jelian at Agra. The 
populatuni has been estimated at 60,000, and the eily 
covers a space about 7 mill’s in eireumfcrencc. A con- 
siderable traffic is carried on in tbo bazaar, Avhi'ro both 
Enropciin and native goods are exposed for sah;. In 1865 
Aurungaluul was eoiineeted Avith Rombay, 175 inile.s distant 
by railAvay. • 

AITRVNG'ZEBE, Mogul emp(;ror of Hindustan, born 
in 1618, ascended the throm* of Delhi 1658, and died at 
Ahinednnggnr 1707, in the eighty-ninth year of his ago 
and fiftieth of Ins ri-ign. Ills proper name Avas ^Toham- 
med, hut he received from his grandfatlier the designation 
Auningzelie, or “ ornament of the throne.” lie avus tho 
son of Shah Jclmn and the Empress Mchd-Alia, and the 
grcat-gr:iud.suii of Akbar Khan. 
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Thi* first period of Anrungzcbe.'H career es-tends from Ids 
entrance on public life, at the of fourteen, to the yeai* 
Ififi?, during -which he bore tlie title of Shahzadeh, or 
]»rinee imperial. Uis elder brother Dara was the advocate 
of liberal opinions, and ludd that the differenres between 
the Hindus and the Moliannuedaus w'ere. <if minor import- 
ance, and need not interfere with the political equality of 
those who#j)rofessed the faith of Brahma. Aurungz<*bc 
thenmpon stood forth as the ehanipi(»n of the Moslem faith 
in all its purity and exclusivene.sH. His Jicxt br«»ther, 
Shnjah, was a -wine-rtrinkor — a latitndinarian in the cere- 
monies and practices, as Dara was in tlie creed. Aurnngzebe 
therefore drew the bands <»f his ceremonialism as tight as 
the dogmas of his belief. His third brother, Murad, was a 
Kcnsualist. Aurungzi*l»e Iherefoni appeared as tin* ])ure.st 
in morals. His ])oliey was based upon a knowledge of 
human nature, and it led to j)ersonal success. In Ifif)?, 
when Anrungzebe was nearly forty years of age, the Kmperor 
iSliah .Ichaii was seized witli an illness w'hich held out 
little ]>rosj)eel of recovery, ainl the prinees commenced 
their strife. Dara was at Delhi. Slmjali was governor 
of Bengal ; Aiiniiig/ehe, of the Deccan ; and Murad, of 
fiuzerat. The iinjieri.'d authority fell, of course, into the 
liamls of Dara, and he exercised it in sueli a manner that 
Mlinjah at once took iinns. The armies of the two elder 
hrotlicrs met at Monger, and Sliujah w'as defeated. Au- 
niugzebe and Murad, who had held aloof hitherto, no^y 
advanced with their joint forc(‘s. Anrungzebe bad gained 
over the generals tif tlu‘ imperial j)arty, ami Dara was eoni • 
I)elh*d to take to flight, seeking refuge in Ap*a. {Shah 
Jehaii, however, was still alive, and he niad<i overtures t<) 
Aurungzebc, expecting to draw biiii into his ]»ower by 
prollers of j)eacc, Tlie trap >vas too ajqiarcnt, but the 
prince accepted it, and used it for tlie cajiture of bis father, 
wiiom lie, theiicefortli detained, at the same lime lavishing 
on the old Mogul all the luxurii’s of an eastern palace. 
Anrungzebe was erownod at D<*llii, 1 flfjS. Dara and Murad 
were put to death, and Sliujali, after many adventures, 
came to a violent end in Araean. 

The first years of the new reign were years of pivice and 
of njipareiit prosperity. But even Iheii the Mahratla jxnver 
was beginning to aeqnire streiigtli under the guidance of 
the chief »Scwadji, who had been insulted by Aurungzebc, 
and who ever after maintained a hostile front to the Miis- 
siilirmii emperor of Didlii. The Rajputs also, a race of 
Iiigli-craste Hindus, were alienated by tlie distinctions of 
religion enforced by the emperor; and the Hindus at large 
were exasperated by the imposition of the jezia or «aipi- 
tation tax, and by the l^Ioliammedaii outrage on their 
idolatrous temples and llic edifices devoted to their Hindu 
superstitions. 

In JG()3 Auningzebo attempted the conquest of Assam, 
and the expedition w'as at first successful, and amassed a 
considerable airioimtof plunder; but the rainy season came 
on, and brought with it a destnictivc fever which thmiied 
the ranks of the Mongols, and forced them to retire. In 
the following year he resorted to the valley of Cashmere 
for the restoration of his health, and it %vas during this 
period that Sewatiji commenced his predatory war which 
was to develop the Mahratta power. After the year 1670 
the Mongol po.wer was more severely tried, and the Mali- 
ratt.Ms even gained a victory over their Mussuhintti foes 
in a pitebed battle fought in 1672. Tlie Afghans also 
8howed*n hostile disposition, and the emperor was obliged 
to liead his forces against the mountaineers. In 1676 
Aurungzebc comineiieed bis attack upon the Hindus by the 
vexatious and impolitic mea.sures which divided his sub- 
jects into favoured ami unfavoured sects. In 1679 the 
capitation lax was enforced, and tlic Rajputs were arrayed 
against tlie throne. Tn 1680 Sewadji died, and was 
succeeded by his son, who had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of the emjieror, and was put to death with great 


cruelty. After 1 68ft Auningzebo made himself master of 
the kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapiwr, with the intention 
of devoting his energies to the subjugation of the Mahnit- 
tas, and this struggle occupied him fo the end of his life. 
As he grew old he grew susjiicions, and not witliout reason. 
He was apj»rehcusive that his father's fate might bo his 
own, and that his son might play over again the usual 
course of Eastern ambition. Tie died at Alnnedmiggur in 
the Deccan, in 1707, master of twenty-one provinces, and 
of a revenue of about X4 0,000,000 sterling. Mnssulmaiis 
regard him as tiny greatest of their sovereigns. In llui 
early part of Ins reign he had cantioned the penmen of his 
empire against writing history, and to this eireninstanco 
the world of letters is indebted for a more truthful account 
than could in all probability have appeared nmh'r his ow'n 
eye, or during his lifidiine. A private record was kept by 
Mohammed Ilashein at Delhi, and pul)lisln*(i in the reign 
of Mohammed Shah, mid from this work the lion. Monnl- 
stnait Eljiliinstone derived the materials fur that portion 
of his “History of India” which relates to the reign of 
Aurungzebc. BcrniiT, a ITeiich jdiysieian, wlit» ri'sided 
fiir twelve years in India, and olliciated profossiimally at 
the court of the emperor, has also left an account of the 
empire in his “Voyages et Deseription clerKinpirc M<»g«»l.” 
It may servi* to render more apparent tlic great ]»ower and 
military resources of Aurungzebc if we quote the figures of 
Beruier as to the eoinjiosition of the einpc'ror’s camji in a 
march from Delhi to Oaslimen?. The guard of ea\alry 
consisted of .*Jo,000 nuoi ; that of infantry, 10,600. The 
camp contained 150,000 horses, mules, and elepliants ; 

50.000 camels, 50,000 oxen, and between .*100,000 and 

400.000 persons: almost .all l)elin followed tin* court, 
whose magnificence sup]»orted its industry. 

AUSCULTA'TION (from L at. auscnlture^ to listen), 
the method of distinguishing the states of health and disease 
by the study of the sounds )>roduci!d by the organs in the 
movements wliicli they make in the performance of their 
functions. The sound of the .air in the wind-pipe during 
inspiration is different from that in the same tube in 
expiration ; the sound of the air in tb(» larynx during the 
act of sjieaking is different from both ; while the sound 
produced by the action of the heart is very characteristic, 
and even the action of its different chambers may be dis- 
rriiniiiated flic one from the other by its sound. Although 
these sounds may be easily hoard by applying the naked 
e.ar to the body, their recognition is gi’catly facilitated 
by the stethoscope. This instrument was invimted by 
Laeunce, a French physician. Commencing at first with a 
quire of paper rolled in the form of a cylinder, lie i-fter- 
wiu'ds eon.structcd the wooden stethoscope which bears Iiis 
name, and which in a modified form is now in general use. 
Anried with this instniment, Laenncc commenced a careful 
study of the sounds of the chest in licaltli .and disease, and 
tlnis laid the foundation of ii system whereby a new, clear, 
steady, and certain light bos been thrown on almost all 
the diseases to which the organs contained in the chest are 
liable. I'lie instrument is also eminently serviceable in the 
detection of certain forms of uterine disease, and in tiie 
diagnosis of pregnancy, 

AU'SPICES* 8ee AiJGUii. 

AUSTELL, ST.» a market town on the S.E. coast 
of Cornwall, is situated a short distance inland from 
St. Austell Bay, 1.3 miles N.E. of Truro, and 2ft6 from 
London by the Great Western Railway. The town oceiipies 
the side of a hill, and slopes gradually to a rivuh't which 
watcr.s a narrow valley. The streets are narrow, but the 
town generally has much improved of late years. Tlie 
church is a liandsoine ancient structure, with a tower 
adorned with statues and sculptun'd ornamenl-s. It was 
thoroughly restored in 1870. St. Austell was a poor 
village in tlie time of Henry VIII., hut lias risen to its 
prcBiait size in consequence of its proximity to valuable tin 
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niul copper mines, Vorcclain clay and good bnilding stone 
an* nls«) obtained in tin? nciglibourliood. TIuto arc har- 
bours at Cliarleston and I’etewan, tbr«)ugli whicli c(»als arc 
imported from Wales, and the produce t)f the luiiies 
and porcelain clay are c'xportcd. The j)ilcbard fishery is 
aictivcly pvosccut(‘d in St. AnstuU Bay. Tlie ])opulatioii in 
i8«! was 3(;i2. 

AUSTEN, JANE, was born in 1775 at Stcvcnttai, 
in llanipsln're, of which parish her father was rector. Mr. 
Austen, who was a highly cultivated and accomplished 
man, took considerable pains with his daughter’s edueji- 
Miss Austen is said to have djccn heaiitiful, anc 
possessed of fascinating manners. During the last years 
of the rector’s life the family resided chiefly at Bath. 
On his d(*eeas(^ liis widow and two daughters retired to 
Southampton, where they remained till 1.S17, and after- 
wards t(» tin* village of Cbawton, in the same county, at 
wlji< h ])lace ,Tane wrote Iht novels. In the summer of 
1S17 she was forced by declining licalth to forsake retire- 
ment and seek jiroper medical advice. IShe w“ent to Win- 
Oiesler, and tlu-rc expired on the 2‘Uh duly of that year, 
aged f<a'ty two, and w:is buried in the cathedral. 

Miss Anst(Mi })nblished her first novel, “Sense and 
Sensilnlity,’’ in lSll,which soon attracted attention, and 
llie aullmiess received X150 from its profits. rridc and 
1‘iejndiee," “■Miiiislleld Bark,” and “ Kmma, " followrcd. 
After her death her friends published “Nort hanger Abbey,*’ 
and “ I’tTsnasion:” the fir.st being her earliest and poorest 
performance ; tlie latter, completed hut a short time before 
iier de.itli, the most fiuisbed, and 'tain passages of 

pathos surpassing all the rest, 

liliss Austen’s lua-els arc occupI(‘d with delineations of 
Uiiglisli society in the middle and higher ranks. Her 
(liauicters are lh(* most cvery-day characters, and her 
incidents the most cverv-day incidents. There i.s nothing 
to startle the reader in her ])ageM. Her books contain 
iiotliiiig more exciting than a Nillage hall, or the gossip at 
the village spinster’s tea-table; nothing more tragic tliau 
tlie overturning of a chaise iu a soft ditch, or a party being 
caught in a shower going to church. Miss Austen has 
litlle hninour. Her ridicule is refined and feminine. There 
is never more tliaii a smile upon lier lips. In her own 
delicate walk she is without a rival. 'J’lierti are siaiieely 
any hooks so perfect as hers within their limits. Never 
vvas there more I'xipiisite manners-painting; never w;is 
r.iiglihli middle-class life, with its little vanities, its petty 
spites, its (piiet virtues, more delicately and truthfully 
jendcrcnl. 

JMiss Austen kiuuv perfectly her own strength. In a 
letter to a frieiul she compares her productions to “a little 
hit of ivory, 2 inches thick," in which she worked “witli a 
lu'ush so fine as to produce litth* effect after much labour,'* 
Althongh never violently p<ipulai’ — her merits are much t«»«» 
ex(pusil<* for that — sJie lias rceedved ara]>lo recognition and 
fame. Dr. What el/ made her W'orks the subject of lui 
elaliorate article in the QuarlcrUf JRerieiv iu lt<21. Tin* 
luliiihimjh Jit'vmn also spoke highly in her praise, and 
Sir Walter Scott enters the following sentences iu his 
diary, after reading “ Bride and Brejudice ” for the third 
tiiTH*: — “That young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvements, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life 
which is to me flic most wonderful 1 ever met "with. The 
big bnw-wow strain I can do myself like any now going, 
hut the exquisite touch that renders ordinary commoii}»lae«* 
things and characters interesting, from the tnith of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied in<!. What a pity 
Mieli a gifteil crciitnrc died so early.** 

An interesting biography of Miss Austen was published 
by her nephew, tlio Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, iu 1870, and a 
collection of her letters, edited by T.ord Brabourne, in 1884. 

AUS'TER* the Latin name for the god of the south 
wind, son of the goddess AvuoitA. The south wind was 
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often a hot wind in Italy (the modem sii’occo), lienee the 
name Austur, which comes from the same primeval root 
(V Aurora. The Greek name for the g(»d 

W'as Aotus. 

It is from Auster that the Latin :idjeetivc mintraliit 
(southerly) comes, whence onr Aitstualia (the continent 
of the south). The word nmtere (literally, “ dried up ’’), 
meaning “harsh,” “ severe," eoiru*s from the same source. 

AUSTERLITZ is a small town on the Littiiwa, in the 
circle of Brunn, in Moravia, about miles east of tlie town 
of Brttiin; population, 2000. This place ta>es its celebrity 
to the “battle of the three emperors,” w hi<‘li was fought 
in its vicinity on the 2nri of Deei-inher, 1805, and gained 
by Napoleon over the combined armies of Austria and 
Russia. This victory cost the Austrian crown ncaily 
24,000 square miles of territory, 2,780,000 subjects, and 
an income of XJ ,*>00,000 sterling, indejiendently of severe 
temporary saeriliees. See BoNArAitTi-.. 

AUSTIN FRIARS. See Aii(;i:stinians. 

AUSTIN. JOHN, a very distingiiislied W'l iler on juri i- 
pniden(‘e, was horn .‘>rd March, 170(). When only sixteen 
years of age he entered the army, hut left it after tlie battle 
of Wnteiloo, and was called to the bar in 1818. After hi.s 
niaiTiage, which look place in 1 820, Mr. Austin lived in* 
t^neen’s Square, London, close to Jeremy Bent ham and 
James Mill and the intimacy which sprang up het,vveen 
them had mUL*li iidlnenn* on his future life. The state of 
Ins health compelled him to leave, the bar, hut he. wms 
apjiointed to the lirst professorship of jurispruclcnee in tln' 
London University (now lTiii\ersity Go e). . leetu 

weie w'cll received by a few distinguished men, hut the sub ■ 
jeet was not leeognized as an absolutely iiceessarv jiart of 
legal study, and as it did not &up})ly that kind of knowledge 
he.st ealenlated to jwomole practical success in the profes- 
sion the students were ft w' in number; and as there was no 
other income except that arising from their fees Mr. Austin 
was eompelled to relinquish the a)>pointment in 18, ‘12. hav- 
ing liclil it live years. In the same year lit* published hi.s 
“IVwinceof Juvisjirudciiec Dctt'rniined,’’ ;i w'oik of great, 
learning, hut wliieli was not much appreciated .if the time, 
allhoiigh it is nr»w .'iilmitted by all eonipetent judges to 
plaec its author in the front rank of writers on lli.iL sub 
jeet. In 18.‘i,‘> he was appointed :i niemher of the erinnn.n 
law' commission by Ltird Bnaigli.iin, aiul afterwnrd.s a 
ineniher of the eominission a}»pomli-d to inquire inh» tie* 
grieianees of the Maltese. In I .s"»8 he remoxed to Ger- 
many, where liis slender means en.ihled him !•» Ji\o in ;i 
better positimi than lie could jios.sihly do on llieiii ie 
England. He w.as, however, ohligcil to retinn in 18.18, iu 
consequence of the re.volntion in lliat year. He took uj> 
his residence at Wey bridge in Surrey, ami died there ii. 
December, 185'.), universally respecli'd. His !.cctnves oi- 
Jurisprudence, wliieli had nanained in MS., wen* edited by 
Ids wife, and published in 18(>1-I>.’> ;i.s a Sequel to tin- 
BrcjAUice of .Jurisprudence Detenniiird." Both are uiiixer- 
sally rccognizcil as enduring monuments of learning and 
^ genius, and <*iititle their author to rank xxilh Ihihhcs and 
I Benthani. An adiniruhle nu’inoir of Austin is prelixed t 
I tlie Lectures on .Iiirispnidenee, and a very appreeiatixe 
article apjiears on him in Mr. .1. S. Miir.s “ Di.ssertatioiis 
I nml Disenssions." 

I AUSTIN, SARAH, wife <if the preceding, and com 
j inonly knoxvTi as Mrs. Austin, belonged to the Taylor family 
I of Nonvieh, and xxas .an eminent aiilhore.ss. Distinguished 
I by her familiarity xvith Gennan and French language, and 
' literature, she ilid good service to the English public hx 
translations of some of the most popular xvriters iu tliosi 
] amtries. 'I’liosi* h(*st kiiowu are Ranke's “ History of llu* 
I Bojies" ami the “ Cliaraeteristies of fioethe,” from the 
I German; and Gonsin's “ Uejiort on I’uhlic Education in 
I ]*russi;i”uiid Guizot'.s “ Histfiry of the English RexTjlution." 
' from the French. After Imr luishand’s de.illi she edited 
t> 
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his Lt'Cluros on Jurisprudence with very p-cat .'ibility. 
She died at Weybridge, 8th August, 1 8G7. 

AUSTRALASIA, ill its usual sense, groups together 
the continent or island of Australia with Mew- Z(‘abuid, 
'J'aKinauia, and the smaller islands about these, all of wliieh 
lie in the region between the Indian Ocean and tne Faeilic, 
south-east of the great continent of Asia — ^lienee the name 
of Austral, lor SoutJi^ Asia. No aibitrai’y meaning, Jjow- 
ever, is attached to tlie term, whicli is sometimes a]>plicd 
so as to include the Folynesian Tslaiids. Jloth tlu*.sc ami 
almost all the other Australasian islands and eoloni(‘s wall 
be found described in separate articles. 

AUSTRALIA is the largest island upon the surface of 
the earth. It lies to the south-east of Asia, betw'eeii the 
parallels of 18^ and 110“ 1 1 J' S. lat., and the meridians 
of 1 1.‘{“ and 153“ IG' K. Ion. Its gi-eatest length from 
AV. to E. — that is, from Dick Ilartog’s J‘oint to Foint 
('artwriglit — is alxait 2100 miles; its greatest widlli, 
hetw’een (^ipe A'ork on the N. and Wilson's Fromentoiy on 
the S., is 1071 miles. Its coast line is about 77.50 miles 
in liMigfli, while the extent of this island-continent is nearly 
.‘>.000,000 square mil<'s — that is, more than twenty-six 
times tin! siz(! of (Jreat llritriin and Ireland, and only 
.‘ibont oiie-fiftli smaller tliaii the eontineiit of Europe. Its 
least distance from England is 11,000 miles, 'riie northern 
shores of Australia are w'ashed by the waters of Torres 
Strait, wbieli scpar.it(*s it bv a distanci! of only 00 mil(‘s 
from New (Juiiiea; by the Gulf of Carpentaria, tlie Arafura 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean. It is bounded tai the south by 
Hass Strait, which divides it from T:isniauia, and by the 
South I'aeilic Ocean ; on tin* ea.st by Hie South J5icitic 
Ocean; and on the wi'st In the. Indian Oeemi. 

A fair idea of Australia and tlic location of its several 
colonies may be gathered by eon.sideriiig it as divided into 
three parts- west eni, central, and eastern. The w'csteni 
part coiisi.sts entirely of the colony of W<*stern -Anstrnlia; 
the central of South Australia and its allied NortheiTi 
Territory; the eastern of the three colonies of (Queensland, 
New South Wales, ninl A’iedoria. Tlie proportion of the 
colonies to each other and to the whole coutiiieut may be 
readily niulerstood by the following comparison : — If the 
eoiitiin*nt were divided into 1 00 equal parts, Victoria would 
comprise! .3, New South Wales 10, (Qu(*ensl.md 23, South 
Australia .SO, and West Australia 31. 

Di’serihing the location of these eoloni<*s more particu- 
larly in the same gcogra])hieal ordeT of west to east — 
Wkstjgun Atstuama is deserilied by its name. It occu- 
]»ies th(! wlmlc of the western portion of tlu! eemt incut, .and 
is surrounded on its iiorthcni, western, and soutln*m sides 
l)y the sea, its eastern honmlary being the colony of South 
Australia; its capital city is Feitli, tlie next in importance 
being Fremantle. To th»! eastwanl of AVest Australia, and 
stretching from ocean to ocean, occupying tlie whole of the 
central jKution of the continent, is the colony of South 
ArsTr.Ai.iA, the northern part of wdiicli is now known as 
t he Northern Tcrritoiy. Adelaide is tlie eajtital < ity of South 
Australia; other principal towns arc Gawler, Fort Ade- 
laide, Kapuiida, imd IMount Gambicr. To tlie eastward of 
the Northern Territory and South Australia, and to the 
north-east of Australia itself, lies the colony of Qukk.n'S- 
J.ANL). Its eaj)ital is Brisbane; Ipswich, Toowooiiiha, 
Afackay, Maryhorongh, Rockhampton, and Cooktowm are 
other important towns. South of Queenshmd, and east- 
waid of Soutli Australia, is tlie mother colony of Nkw 
S*>UT ii Wales. Sydney is the capital city; Maitland, 
(jronlbuni, Bathurst, Grafton, ami A' ass rank immediately 
after. Occupying the most southerly part of the continent, 
south-west of New South Wales, and castwrard of Soutc 
Australia, is the colony of A^ictouia. Tlie metropolis is 
the city of Mellnnirm*; Ballarat, Geelong, Sandhurst, and 
Castlcmainc being otlicr leading centres. Tasmani.V is an 
island 150 miles to tlie sontli of A^'ictoria, and separated 


from it, as before mentioned, by the straits named after 
their discoverer, Bass. It is snrroundi'A by tho Soutli 
Faeific Ocean; the capital city is Hobart, Ijaunccston being 
next in importance. 

Before pniceeding to describe tbo various geograpbie.al 
features of this inagiiiiieeiit colony, avc propose to sketch 
the scv(‘rnl stojis by which it lias been discovered ami 
opened U]i. The story of the difficultie.s and dangers that 
liav(! been bravely cmionntered, especially within recent 
years, in the eflbrt to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
Anstralia, will help to give a good idea of its leading 
physical clmraeteristfc.s. 

J^iscoverff and Exploration <>/* Auslrarm . — In the 
hegiiining of the seventeenth century l*edr<i Fernandez 
de Quiros and Luis A'.iez dc Torres undertook a voyage of 
diseovciy in tlie western jiari of the Facilie (iG05-lG07), 
.‘iiid wiiilc they remaim'd together they discovered tins Terra 
del Esj»iritii Santo, wJiieli, wiion rediscovered by (kiok, was 
found to <*onsist of many islands, and was called by liini 
the Nc\v Hebrides. Torres, liaving b(*eii separated from 
(Quiros, sailed along the southern coast of New Guine.a, and 
passed thriiugli Ihc! straits wiiieh si'paratc that island from 
the continent of Auslnalia, and w'hieh at present bear his 
name. He saw the coast of Australia .at its iiio.st northern 
jioiiil, Gape A’ork, only a few months after it h.ad been 
diseovcTcd by the Dutch, but he was not aw'nre of its being 
part of a vast continent, and thought it was some islauds 
of .small extent. 

Not long before the voy.agc of (Quiros .ami Torres, the 
Dnteb sent, in 1G05, a yacht c.alled the DvijJhu from 
Bantam, to exjdorc lliu coast of New Guinea. On its 
return fi*om the exjM'dition this vessel h'll in w'ith thc! coast 
of continental Australia, to thc soutli of I'bnleavonr Str.iil, 
on the eastern shores of thc Gulf of (*5irpeiitaria. Tlie 
Dutch did not at first purMic*. their voy.ages of discovery, 
tliougli the greate.st portion of the coasts of the continent 
was shortly .afterwards first accidentally sec'ii by Ihcir 
ve.ssels carrying on the commen'o between Enrojie amt 
Butavk. llertoge, Zeaelien, A’ on Kdels, AAin Nuyls, De 
AV'itt, and Oarpenter, diseovered a large extent of const 
between IGIG and 1028. lii 1G42 Tasman diseovered 
V.an Diemen's Laud, the modt'rii Tasmania, w'bicli for 
more than a eeiitiiry was believed to be part of Australia. 

The English entered much later on the career of discovery, 
and were not at first successful. Towiirds Hie end of the 
.seventeenth century Dampicr explored some parts of the 
coasts of tb(! continent, and suiTcyi'd New Brit.ain .a ml 
New Ireland, which had previously been discovered by tla* 
Dutch ; but be did not add to tbo number of discoveries. 
After the middle of the eighteenth century the discoveries of 
thc English were of great import.ancc. Captain Cook, in 
his three voyage’s, besides exploring ami surveying a large 
iiiunhcr of tho islands formerly known, discovered tin* 
e.isterii coa.st of Australia, from Cape IIow'c to Cape; A^uk, 
wdiieli was called by him New South AVales, witli New 
Caledonia, the Sandwich Islands, and many smaller islands. 
After the establishment of the English e^ihmy in New South 
Wales, those coasts of the conliiirait wliich till tlieu h.ad not 
been vi.sited by Europeans were explored. In ibis task lw<» 
young men were prominent, Messrs. Bass and Flinders, the. 
former a surgeon in Hie navy, tbo latter a faiidshipman, 
whose means were at first limited to a little boat 8 feel 
long, wdiic'h they called the Tom Thumb, The coves fo 
the southward of Port Jackson were examined ; tlie insula 
tion of Van Dlemeirs Diiid was dotermined (1798), Hie 
merit of w'hich is cliiefly due to Mr. Bass, whose naiuc wa.s 
given to the sepanating strait; and jointly in a biiiall 
schooner they circumnavigated that island, exploring it.s 
rivers and harbours. Having gained promotion, and being 
appointed by the home government to thc Investiffaior, a 
ship expressly fitted out for tho sorviee, Captain Flinders, 
during the years 1802 and 1803, minutely surveyed tho 
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fiontlicrn aiul eastern coasts, with a large part of tlic 
ttortliern, and was the first to ialroduce the name of 
Australia as a substitute for the old Dut(.h name of 
New Holland. He disclosed more fully the world-famous 
Port Philip; discovered the great inlets of St. Vincent’s 
jmd Spencer’s Gulfs, now included in the colony of South 
Australia; and landed on Kangaroo Island, which lies off 
the mouth of the latter, and protects it from the roll of the 
Southern Ocean, being probably the first human being that 
ever 8te])ped upon the strand. This large island rtM'cived 
its name from the number of the miimals found there, 
which were at that time so tame as to alhnv the sailors to 
knock them down like sheej). Kneonnter Ray, to tlm east- 
ward, was so (jailed hy the navigator as the spot where he 
met with M. Raudin (1805) in command of the emwelte 
ficoyraphe^ when a peaceful interview t<»(ik ])laee between 
the officers and crews in lime of w'ar. Surveying voyages 
successively prosecuted by Cai)taiiiM King, Wickham, Grey, 
Stokes, Slauley, and others, have since completed theilhis- 


traliun of the Australian coast-lino; but down to a veiy 
recent date, portions of the north-western shores were only 
conjectiirally deli moated on our maps. 

Por twenty-five years after the first Australian colony, 
that of New South Wales, was started, nothing was known 
of the interior of the island-continent cxccspt at a comparu- 
tively short distiiiicff from the shores. The inhabitants of 
Sydney looked wistfully westwnrd to the Blu? Mountains, 
visible from tljc heights around, which long foiled every effort 
made hy the government surveyors, ns >vell as by enter- 
prising settlers, to pass them, (»wing to their tortuous and 
profoundly deep defiles, bounded by vertical walls of lock, 
and often terminated by a similar perpendicular faeing. 
Mr. Rass 8tiecc*ed«*d in scaling several precipices by means 
of iron hooks fastened to his arms, and was let down by 
ropes into intervening cljnsms, but after fifteen days’ exer- 
tion lie relinquislmd the ta.sk as boixdess. The colonists 
had almost universally adopted the opinion tJiat the haiTier 
was iiisnrm(jnnt:i))le, when a yu-aeti^ablo passage was foiiml 
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in the year 1813, leading to the pastoral lands since 
known as the Bathurst gold fields. This route wius 
traversed by Governor Macquarie, with liis lady, and a 
retinue of officers, in May, i8l5, and is now the great 
western road of the colony. In consequence of this dis- 
covery, a large extent of country on the further side of the 
mountains was rapidly opened up hy (Explorers and squatters, 
'rhe Macquarie, Lachlau, and Darling rivers were mot with, 
.and believed at first to flow into some vast inland sea, the 
existeiK'-e of which in Central Australia was long a favourite 
notion with speculative geographers. Northward, in 1823, 
Mr. Oxley surveyed the Moreton Bay district, now Queens- 
land, and named its principal stream the Brisbane. South- 
ward, in 182*1-25, Messrs. Howell and Hume, spirited 
sheep farmers, pushed their way overland to the shores of 
Port Philip, and were tlie first Europeans to cross the 
greatest known Australian river, subsequently called tlie 
Murray. In 1880 this stream, which collects the western 
waters of Now South Wales, was traced by Captain Sturt 


to its discharge into Lake Victoria, a shsdlow umi of the 
sea coininnnicating by a narrow clianiiel with the open 
ocean at Encounter Bay. Numbers of tin* aborigines were 
seen, who could scarcely bo brought to believe that the 
discovering party were of tin* snme gi*uuK as themselves, 
and j)la(H*{l their hands against those of the strangers, in 
order to ascertain if the iimnhcr of fingers on eacdi corre- 
sponded. Nothing astouislied them more than the act of 
taking oft' the list, as they seem to have considered it mi 
integral part of the bodies of tbeir strange visitors. Sturt's 
rcprcscntati(»ns of this region led to the first exploration of 
the Adelaide comilry, with a view to the establishment of 
a new colony, that of South Australia. Captain Barker, 
at the head of a party of eiglit persons, charged witli thi^ 
mission, perished in the execution of it. On reaching tin* 
narrow channel connecting I^ako Victoria with the sea, lie 
stripped himself and sw'am across, for the purpose of look- 
ing out from a conveni(*nt site. “ Curiosity prompted me.” 
says a bystander, “ to time his crossing. The currei.t 
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wus running out strong ; l)ut bo accomplished the feat, 
at thr>.s A.M., in tlirce minutes. On arriving at the opp(»silo 
sliov(5, htj ancendiHl the sandhill, gazed around for a few 
moments, and disappeared.” He was never seen after- 
wards. But it wus useertained tliat three natives speared 
him run ho rushed into the water to escape from them, and 
the tide carried away his body. 

Many hud'cntable incidents of a similar kind mark the 
history of adventure in Australia. In IHIlo Major (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Mitehell, started from Bathurst on mi 
exploring tour, with a numerous and well-equipped party, 
one of which was Mr. Peter Cuiiuiiigham, the iiidrfatigablo 
:iud tiecomjdislied botanist. Lured by Ids love of ]iUnts 
to wander from the main body, ho disappcfxred in the iiitor- 
minahle wilderness, and though carefully sought for w.is 
never found ; hut fnnu faets which subsequently ejuiie to 
liglit, he apjiears to have been murdered by the natives. 
All obelisk eommemorates Jiim in tlie Botanic Garden at 
Sydney. It was the eustoni of tins estimable man to 
eairy about with him in his e,\cur.sions a hag of peach- 
stones, w'Jjich he earefully jdanted in the sterile wilds for 
the heuelif of future travellers, as well as of the aborigines. 

If a peaeii-stoiie is ])Iaiite<l in the gr()und in any pai-t of 
this (‘oiintry wliere some snpj)lv of moisture is ohhdiied, 
there, will be a tree hulen with fruit in three or four yeais, 
w'itliont any kind of ciiltiive. Peaehes are now <*ommonly 
met with wild in the woods, and yield a W’liulesome refresli- 
ineiit to the wayfarer, the more valued as the imtixe | 
forests afloi'*! nothing whatever in the slia]»e (»f fruit for i 
the susteiuuiee of nun. Mr. Oxley, in 1«17, found a noble 
ex])anse near the Lachlan, which he ealled Regent's l.ake. 
When this was songlit f<»r by Sir T. Mitchell, in iHJRi, it 
was for the most ])art an extensive jilniu, covered with ! 
luxuriant grass. There w’as some WMter at one extremity 
searcely a foot deeji, the refuge of black sw'ans and pelh-ans, 
the latt<T standing high upon their legs above the remains 
of the lake. That it had heiMi a splendid expanse at no 
distant <iatc w'as evident from the water-line on the shores, 
while, within this former houmlary, stood dead trees of a 
fuU-gi‘owii size, apparently kilk'd hr too niueli moisture. 
The site had thus been W'oodland, lake, and grassy plain. 
In 1S28 Luke George was a fine sheet of 'water, 17 miles 
ill length by 7 in hreadtJi, extending into the counties of 
Argyle and Murray. But it w'a.s w’ithout fish, and sur- 
rounded by dead trees of the Knealyptus, some of tliem 
feet in diameter, wliieh also extended into it until they 
were wliolly immersed. An old native female remembered 
the time ■when the whole was u forest, a .stateinciit sup- 
ported by the presence of the lifeless timber. Jn Getoher, 
]83(i, the entire lake A\as gone, and its basin was a gra.ssy 
meadow', similar to the adjoining Breadulbane Plains. 
Alternating cycles of extreme moisture and drought, cxI end- 
ing through (jonsiderahle ])(Miods, otVer ]>erliap.s the true 
expUnatinn of the transitions. 

Soon after the colony of Sonth Australia w'as founded, 
its governnuMit d(;spatche(l Mr. Kyrefroin Adelaide overlaiul 
to King George’s Sound. The long journey w'ns aceom- 
plished ill tln‘ year 1840, hut tlie r(aito only disclosed a 
thoroughly inhospitable region, in traversing w'hich all tlie 
party sufl'ered severely from fatigue and privation, while 
some of its iiicinber.s p<*ri.slied by tlie way. The next year 
the same explorer, who believed in the existence of u great 
central sea, Avas diieeted to strike northwaird into tJie 
interior, from Spencer's Gulf, mid if possible reach tlie 
tnqac «)f Oajiricorn. He failed in the latter ohjrH; and 
instead of meeting with a grand inland reservoir, the 
singular hovse-.shoe Lake Torrens Avns discoA'cred, a huge 
scirpcntinc trac.t of stiff boggy ground or mud, covered in 
places with a sh.allow slieet of salt water, but often exten- 
sively converted by heat and dronglit into a dissert of loose 
drifting Siind. The next attempt to reach the heart of 
the country Avas made by Gaptahi Sturt, in 1845, avIio 


succeeded in the object — closely approached the southern 
tropic, due north from Adelaide, under the meridian of 
ISO’’ K. ; hut iiarroAvly escaped with life from a region 
AA'holIy destitute of AA'aler, and riA'alling in its sterility the 
AA'orst part.s of the African Sahara, ikxptain Sturt’s jour- 
ney w'as in a year of exceptional drought, and speaking in 
his journal tif Cooper’s Creek he says, “ The blasts Avere so 
terrific that we wondered the gi'uss did not fire. This 
Avas nothing ideal, for everything animate and inanimate 
gave w'ay before it ; the horses stood witli their hacks to 
the AA'ind and their '.loscs sunk upon the ground, without 
the museular strength to raise Iheir heads ; the liirds sat 
upon the houghs mute and temfied, and the parched leaves 
fell like snoAV, Avhilst the thennometer graduated to 127", 
and its tube broke owing to the ex]mnsioii of the mercury. 
Before fresh supplies reached them the leader lost the use 
of his limbs from scui'A’v, his skin beeamo tilaek, his muscles 
contraeted.” 'J'hc opinion Avas general from tliis date, till 
eon-ected by snbseipient expiu-ienco, that the whole of 
Central Australia Avas a frightful Avilderness, incapable of 
siipj)orling life, and therefore uuAA'oithy of any hazard 
being encountered in the attempt to traverse the dry and 
desolate Avaste. 

At the time Avlieii Sturt’s adventure Avas in jjrogress, 
an imobtnAsiAi* German naturalist. Dr. Ludwig Leicliardt, 
Avith seven companions, made the ovi'rland passage from 
^loretou Bay to Port Kssington, during which he discovered 
and named tlie Bnrdekin, Avith other rivers, ami returned 
by sea from the completion of the enterprise. Thus aam;-. 
an extraordinary joiinvy of 1800 miles, through an uuKiiow ii 
part of the country, performed in fifteen mojdhs ; hut t\^ 
its direction did not lead him through the more interior 
distriets, the isonviction remained current that I):int<*’s line 
might be apjdicd to them — 

“ Abandon hope, nil ye 'wrlio enter liere,” 

as consisting of u series of scorched, stony, sandy, and 
saline plains. 

After resting a brief space in the settled districts, the 
intrejnd Leiehardt rallied a second band of adventurers 
nronnd him, avIjo had now reason to repose confidence in 
liiiii as a leader, from his success in the expi'ditioii just 
Tiamed. His project Avas to proceed from cast to Avest, c r 
from New South Wales to tho Sw'an River setlleinent, 
a distance little short of 3000 miles in a direct liins, hojiing 
to find by the, Avay a succession of oases, like those in tlur 
African or Arabian deserts, which Avuuld enable him 1«> 
recruit his party on tho journey. He started from Hie 
Darling Dow'iis in the early part of the year 1848, hut m» 
certain tidings hav'e ever transpired respecting the gallaid 
band, fine conclusion is sufficiently clear, either that 
the Avhole of the party perished successively for Avant of 
provisions, or Avere cut off in some murderous attack of 
the natives. The latter melancholy fate befell niiotlier 
traveller, Mr. Kennedy, in the year of Leiehardt ’s dis- 
appejirnuce. The iueideuts accompanying his death 
•strikingly illustrated the exti*eme.s of charactiT in the 
Australian hlaek, for Avhilc dogged and biilchored by tli<» 
natives in cold blood, he Avas defended to the last by n 
natiA'c attendant. 

in 1858 Mr. M'Douall Stuart prooooded from South 
Australia into the interior under a more westerly ineridiaii 
i than that wdiich had pnwiousjy led Captain Stui't into an 
I inhospitable de.scrt, and traversed an extensive area avail- 
1 .able for sheep-pasture, Avith sccnoiy pleasantly divorailied. 
I by lakes ;md creeks of salt and fiesli w'atcr. Ihicoiiraged 
by this succe.s.s he set out Avith only two followers in March, 
18()0, with the intention of crossing the country from .sea 
to sea. The bold colonist very nearly succeeded iii aecom • 
pli.shiiig hi.s object, folloAving generally tho umridian of 
134° l*k Having gained tlie central regum, where the name 
of Central Mount Stuart was bestowed upon a conspicuou.H 
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liill, he proceeded thence to about latitude 18® 40' S., or 
within 250 miles of the Gulf of Carpcntarhi, suffering mncli 
by the way, chiefly from the want of water. Here the 
countiy was good. All difficulties seemed to be at an end 
.and success certain, when, owing to tlie immber and deter- 
mined hostility of tlie natives, he was compelled to desist 
from the enterprise, and return to Adelaide, which ho 
regained in the following Sepltunber. In the meantime 
n carefully -organized and wtdl- equipped expedition had 
started from Melbourne with the same object in view, 
wliieli enabled the sister-colony of V^.toria to snat<!h from 
South Australiu the distinction of being the first to ojteii a 
path through the land from the southern to the northern 
seas. The outfit of the travellers included the necessary 
auiount of stores for a long absence, with all kinds of 
instruments for scientific obsciTation, and the novel addition 
of a tj’oop of camels, twenty-seven in luiinber, expressly 1 
aiiiported from Asia. The party consisted of Rolwrt O’Hara | 
Ihirkc, the leader; Mr. Wills, ns scientific observer; Dr. | 
Herman Becker, medical attendant and botanist; Ludwig ; 
Becker, artist and naturalist ; Mr. Landclls, in charge of j 
the cuniels ; and thirteen Hnlx)rdinates, with horses, waggons, 
jind every provision likely to insure sneccss — tlio largest 
expedition ever fitted out in the Australian colonies. 

According to the plan previously arranged. Cooper’s Creek 
was fixed iijioii as a place of nmdezvous and fimil starting- 
point — a well-known locality a little to the cast of Sturt’s 
tract in 1815, and about one-third of the distance across 
Ibe eonntry. Hero a permanent depot w','is to be estab- 
lished as a basis for further operations. Arrived at Cooper’s 
Creek, ho divided tlic party, and without delay left the 
de])ot ill idiurge of Brahe, a petty officiir, with verbal 
instructions to await his return fur three months or longer, 
if provisions and other circumstances would permit. From 
this point Burke, on the Kith December, IKfiO, ]mrsned I 
his journey with only three companions, consisting of 
Wills, the scientific assistant, two men, King and Gray; 
taking along six camels, one horse, and three mouths’ 
provisions. These were the real explorers, destined to 
/iccomplisli a hazardous enterprise, and iiiake a great dis- 
covery, with tile melancholy result of only one of them 
aurviviiig its performance. 

I’roeccding nearly due north, and keeping generally to 
the uHTidiaii of 140® E., they passed day after day well- 
w'atercd plains, with miinerons lines of liiriher, and ev(?ry 
ovidence of a good grazing country. The 11th of rebruary, 
1801, brought them t(» tlie tide-w’atcr of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and they laid conclusive proofs of having gained 
the verge of the Northern Oeeaii. Oil returning by a new 
route, to the east of the outward truck, a region of the 
finest eliaracter for pastoral purposes was passed through, 
with every appearance of possessing a permanent supply of 
water, lilarly in April the waqt of provisions began to 
tell niKin the travellers, and it became necessaiy to kill 
the horse for support. Worn down with arduous travel, 
afflicted with scurvy, almost without clothes, tlieir six 
camels reduced to two, the survivors struggled manfully 
on; and with half-paralyzed limbs regained their old 
quarters at Coopers Creek on the 21st of April, after an 
absence of four monihs and five days. It was niglitfall 
when they arrived ; and rarely has liuman fortitude been 
put to a greater test than by the disappointment which 
awaited them. The station was deserted. The word “ Dig,” 
cut on ail adjoining tree, directed them to a cache where 
some provisions were buried — a welcome refreshment — 
with u record to the effect that the party left in charge 
under Brahe had quitted the spot only wren hours htjore 
the staggering wayfarers reached it. Severe us was this 
misfortune, it was bravely borne, as a note wi-itten by 
Burke the next day, the last he ever penned, duly de- 
posited in the cachcy testifies. “ The return-party from 
Carpentaria, consisting of myself, Mr. Wills, and King 


(Gray dead) airivcd here last night, and found that the 
depot-party had only started on the same day. We pro- 
ceed on to-morrow slowly down the creek towards Adelaiile 
by Mount Hopeless, and shall endeavour to follow Gregtuy's 
track, but we are very weak. Tlie two camels are done 
up, and wo shall not he able to travel further than 4 or 
5 miles n day. Gray died on the road from exliaiisliou 
and fatigue. We have all suffered mncli fsom hunger. 
The provision left hero will, 1 think, restore our strength. 
We have discovered a practicable route to Carpeiitai ia, tlic 
chief portion of which lies on the 140th meridian of cast 
longitude. There is some good country between this and 
the stony desert. From there to the tropic the country is 
dry and stony. Betweim the tropic and Carpeiitai ia a 
considerable portion is rangy, but it is well watered ami 
richly grassed. Wc reached the shores of Garpmitaria on 
the lltii of Febniary, 18C1, Greatly disappointeii at fiml- 
iiig the party liere gone. — R. O’Hara Burke, Lemler. — 
The camels cannot travel, and we cannot walk, or we 
should follow the other party. We shall move vciy slowly 
down the creek.” 

Mishajis attcMided the stejis of the wanderers. Landa, 
one of the eaimds, having sunk in a bog, could not he 
extricated, and was shot as he lay. Rajah, the other, was 
killed for food. After proceeding soim* distance in the diree- 
tion indicated their exliaiisted condition enforced a return 
to the depot, to which, by a scarcely conceivable mischaiiei*. 
Brahe had returned in the interim, nud again quitted 
finally without discovering a trace of their visit. Thus 
aUaiidoned, life was preserved for some time by the sc<*ds 
of the nardoo plant, which tla* natives make into bread ; 
but it was too unnutritiouB to have any recruitiug effect. 
Unable to crawl. Wills insisted upiai being left, wbilc the 
other two w’cnt in search of the blacks as tlieir last chance. 
Burke sunk on the way, and soon expired ; and King, on 
returning to Wills, found him a coi*psr*, stretched on the 
spot where ho had separated fiom him. Tiie sole survivor 
was fortunate enough to meet, with natives, who kindly 
enterluined him with their best fare, and among whom he 
was discovered by a relief-jiarty from Melbourne on the 
15th of Sepf ember, wasted to a skeleton, and scarcely t(» 
be distinguisbed as a civilized being. The terrible sacrifice 
was not, however, made in vain. The men accomplislied 
the main oliject of tlieir niihsioii, crossed and recrossed the 
grout iisland continent, discovering a fine liahltahle country 
wdierc only desolation had been surmised. Almost on the 
spot where Burke .and Wills perished of starvation there 
noAv stands a lliriving town, with many soci.al adjuncts. 

On New Year’s Day, 1801, Mr. M'Douall Stuart, nutliing 
daunted by the failure to wliie.h we have referred, again 
left Adelaide (aided by a liberal grant from the colonial 
guverninent), and succeeded in reaching about 100 miles 
beyond his former position, to hit, 17®, loii. 133®; but an 
impenetrable “scrub” here barred .all further progress. 
Ho made strenuous and prolonged eflbrts to pass the 
obstacle (his horses being on one occasion 100 hours 
without water), but without sm*cess, and was reluctantly 
compelled to return for want of provisions. Arriving safely 
in the settled districts in September, he again started in 
less than a month on the route now familiar to him ; and 
this time well-do.served sueiiess rewarded him. This 
journey was perhaps one of the most important in its 
results of any that have been made into the interior of 
Australia. It marked out a track from the settled districts 
of South Australia to the, extreme north, along which it 
was subsequently found possible to construct a tclegi*apli 
line, with fixed .stations ; a id it also led to the discoveiy 
of one of the most fertile districts of tropical Australia, 
watered by a fine navigable river, the Adelaide, and which, 
from its position in rogard to tlie islands of tlic Malay 
Arciiipelago, is best fitted to become the nursery and liomo 
of fiotirisliiiig commiiiiities. 
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N(» fnvfliftr expeditions of any accoinit were iindert.'ikeii 
ff r sonic years, until, utilizing the track of M‘I)()uall Stuart, 
South Australia accomjilislied the pfijantic work of formin^j 
an overland telegraph line, hy which daily coimnunication 
has, since 1872, been kept up hetwcon the Australian 
continent .and the nvst of the civilized world. This fjreat 
work was completed in August, 1872, and has a length of 
nearly 200(f miles. 

The principal portion of the Australian continent now 
remaining unexplored w’as tlic immense tract of country 
west of the telegra])h lino, comprising more than half of 
South Australia, and the whole of the unsettled portions 
of West Australia. In tlie exj)loration of this \ast un- 
piomising area of nearly 1,000,1)00 Kipiare miles, the first 
place is line to Mr. Lrnest (iiles, win) in 1872 started 
from Chanihers Pillar, near the Charlotte Waters Telegrapli 
Station, with tlie intention, if possible, of crossing in a 
v.eslward direction to tlie soiirei's of tin* Mnvcliison River. 
In this he was not snceesstiil ; Init ho discovered the 
ovtciisive salt lake Amadeus, and explored for ahont 100 
miles nortli of it; the whole country being arid with 
>Mndst«me ridges and sjiinih'x or mallet* scrub.” In 
187.‘i he started again, .auled by the »Soulh Australian 
gov(*rnincnt, and travelling about 200 mih's south <if tin* 
tonner course, rcucluid a point nearly midway betw'ecn 
the telegi’sipli and the known part of West Australia. 
Here tluj country consisted of o])en sandhills or gravel, 
<’overcd with spinifex, and alisolutely witlmut w’atcr. 
Tuining back, he struck due north about 100 miles, finding 
only one, small watei-ho>c on the way, and then came iijiou 
siiim* tine liilly country, w’ith rocky gorges, running streams, 
a beautiful waterfall, and abundant pasture. K\(juisitc 
llowcrs deck(‘d the ground, and the pla<;(! was an tjasis of 
beauty in tin' midst of a Jiuge wilderness, lint it did not 
last long. The streams ran dry as soon as they left the 
shade of tlie hills, and both north and south there was 
notliiiig hut a ]).archcd desert. J*aelving water in kegs, he 
pushed due W'cst, with one companion, for 120 miles r»ver 
ail arid country, when, one of the horses breaking ilown, 
lie was obliged to return, (.living the h<»rse that remained 
t<» Ills companion (ilh.son, he instructed him to go liaek to 
the kegs, .*10 inihis otl', give tlie lan’se a g<iod drink, and 
till'll push on for the camp and bring hack water, adding, 
“ J depend on you to bring me ndief.” Ci])son lo.st his 
way, and was never seen .again. iSIr. Giles walked on the* 
whole way to the kegs, without water. Then, carrying 
tlie keg and Ids other haggagi*, a load of 50 Ihs., he started, 
and was seven days in riMiehing Ids depot, having been 
without food for live days, and being able to walk only 
about Ci or 0 miles a day. 

While Mr. Giles was thus engaged, several other expedi- 
tions had been sent out by the South Australian .and West 
Australian governments. Mr. Gosse, with camels, horses, 
and :i dray, started in 187.'!, m*arly in the .same direction as 
Air. Giles, hut did not reach so far we.st. He discovered the 
remarkable Ayer’s Rock, a pillar or pyramid of gr.anite 
alxiut 1000 feet high, .and not far from it Mount (ilga, a 
precipitous mass of rock 2 miles long, 1 mile wide, and 
more than a quarter of a ndle in height. 

Ill April, l«7il, Colonel Kgerton VV.arburton started from 
Alice Springs (on the t(‘h*grapli route just north of tlie 
tropie) with seventeen camels, and suce<M*ded in re.aehiiig 
the Oakover River, in Westimi Australia, in December, 
after extreme hardships, with only three of the camels 
alivr. The line of this exploration was about lat. 21” and 
22”. I'lie country, for the gi*eatcr pfirt of the distance, 
was a fearful de.sert, with not a drop of surface water for 
linndreds of mile.s at a stretrh, and in iwery way inferior to 
tliat traversed by Giles. Colonel Warburton was nearly 
stiirved on this journey, and part of the time h.ad to travel 
strapped at full length on his camel ; hut lie w'as the first 
to traverse the gi-eat Australian desert from east to west. 


At one portion of the journey the exjdorens were reduced 
to extremities for water, and they resolved to make a final 
rush to reach the Oakover River, distant about 171) miles. 
The attempt was made; but had it not been for the 
providential finding of water on the way, the whole party 
wouUl havi* been lost. Arrived at the Oakover, they foumi 
tlie cliaiiuel perfectly dry; but a. small water -hole and some 
birds supported a portion of the party, while others ivtait 
down the river to the nearest station and obtained help. 
The condition of the Oakover at this time will give some 
idea of the singular f.haiiges met with in Australia. When 
(kiloiiel Warhnrton arrived, the bed of this river was nearly 
^00 yards in widtli ; hut there was not a drop of water in 
it, .and app.arently there had not been for a long time. The 
colonel and his friends went to bed one night when the 
eli.aniiel of the? river w.as quite empty, but at three o’clock 
in the morning it was full to the bank — a splendid river, 
with plenty of ilueks and large trees, borne along hy tin* 
current, iloating on its .surface. 

Ill 1874-75 a greater feat w.as accomplished hy Mr. 
.Toliii Forriist, who, with horses only, cros.scd through a 
Irniger extent of iininliahited country, from the Murchison 
River to tlie telegraph lino a little north of Peake Station, 
'riic track of the route lay about 300 miles south of that 
of Colonel Warburton, and for fully Iwo-tliirds of the 
distance the country was found to be without permanent 
water and thoroughly uninhabitable, though often covered 
with a scrubby vegetation. Towards the telegrapli line it 
heeame more hilly, with more freqii<*nt streams ami water- 
i holes, and tli(‘re wore here and there patches of fortile 
I (Hiuntry. Forresf.s journey occupied six months, and wn.s 
the liivt aceoinjilished comjiletely across from west to east. 
Katives ivere found numerous in the interior, and throe 
thm*.s attacked the party ; much game was siiso found, even 
in the most wretched spinifex desert. 

In 1875 llio veteran explorer Giles, furnished with 
eainelj and assisted hy tlie South Australian government, 
suceerdeil in crossing from Port Augusta, at the head of 
St. Vincents Gulf, to Perth, by an entirely new route, 
.‘ibout midway bi'twecai Forrest’s line and the south coast, 
and nearly following the thirtieth parallel of soutli latitude. 
From the Youldeh I)e])ol,al)out 120 miles north of Fowler’s 
Pay, to the first .settlements in West .Australia was traversed 
ill little more tlmu four months. After leaving a small jioiid 
in longitude 128 * 10' no water w.as found for a distance of 
r»25 miles, wlien a v<‘ry line bjiring was .accidentally liit 
upon among barn u saiidliills. This probably saved tin* 
]).irty from (lestruetion, as it was again 150 miles beyond 
this before any more water was found. Southward towanl 
the coast the country was oj>en ami grassy; northwanl 
mostly covered with scrub” and spinifex, but all equally 
w.aterless. In this expedition Mr. Giles travelled 2.500 
miles, and found no country available for settlement ; wdiile 
for more than 1000 milc.s he had to bore his way through 
continuous scrubs. 

Of all the various Australian explorations, however, none 
have been more important or interesting in their results 
th.an that of Mr. Ali*xandcr Fori’cst in 1879. The Wc.st 
Australi.'in government having made a liberal grant toward.s 
the expenses of a journey through their norticni territory, ' 
the settlers gave twenty-six horses, and on the 1 8tli J.anu- 
ary, 1879, taking provisions for six months, Forrest and 
his spirited little hand started from Perth, with the view 
of making their way along the north-we.st country to Port 
Darwin, on the northern coast. Arriving nt King’s Scuind, 
they followed its sliore.s until they struck the Fitzroy River 
— a noble stream, teeming with lisli, navigable for a tlis- 
taiiee of 1 00 miles inland, and running through rich country 
ranged over by thousands of emus luid kangaroos. The 
river would appear to he of large size, as the exjdorers 
were obliged to follow its left bank for 250 miles before 
they were able to cros.s it. As far as could bo estimated,. 
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the Fitzroy basin contains 5,000,000 acres of land suitable 
for pastoral purposes. Leaving the river, tli<‘y toiled on 
for 140 miles at the base of a tai)le-land 2000 feet high, 
until they succeeded in surmounting the range, and then 
bill after hill rose before them. A fortniglit was spent and 
nine horses lost in endeavouring tn make tracks over these 
heights, when the attempt had to ha abanduiuid. They 
therefore rctui*ned to the Fitzroy River, took a little rest, 
and on the 10th July, with tliirteen horses and fifty days’ 
f>roviBions, started R.N.E. for the overland telegraph line. It 
Avas now necessary to economize thcii;, rations ; and as they 
consumed the load of a horse, they finished by amsum- 
ing the horse itself, after drying the flesh in the sun. Th^ 
travelled 100 miles to the Dividing Range, crossed it in lal. 
18® 10', and then proceeded west 240 miles to the Victoria 
River, near its junction with the Wickham. During tliis jour- 
ney they discovemd millions of acres of fertile, well-grassed 
country, intersected with numerous large rivers, all running 
Avest and north-AA'ost. They saw no big game; hut flocks 
of Avild turkeys were met with, and the rivers, wtdl stocked 
Avith lish, were covered AA'ith geese and ducks. Dui-ing his 
entire journey Mr. Forrest estimated that ho suav 25,000,000 
acres of ]mstorrtl laud, the greater portion in undulating 
flats, and poison plants heing conspicuously absent. Largo 
nuinhers of natives wei*e met with, and though they may 
fitly be described as displaying “ manners none and cus- 
toms nasty,” they did not molest the travellers. For the 
most part they were fine big mon, with characteristics ex- 
tremely interesting to the ethnologist. That they had never 
inel Avliite njcn before was slioAvii i>y their refusal to eat any 
<»f the food <»flt*rcd them, and by the fact that not a woman 
AA ns ever to be se<‘u, though there must Imve been plenty of 
them Avith the diflcrent tribes encountered. On leimiig the 
\'ictoria tli(! explorers came to an almost waterless country, 
and their provisions began to fail. IVlieii they AA’(‘re about 
J 00 miles from the telegraph line Fonest determined to 
push on ahead Avitli one companion, o])tain a supply of food, 
.and then re.turn to bring on the rest of the jmvty. Ace(»rd“ 
ingly they started from the camp with full Avater drums and 
a few pounds of lloiu', and eoinincnced a Imndred miles’ 
joimu^y, Avliieh nearly cost them their lives. The blazing 
iieat of a tropical Min dried up then* store of Avnter, and for 
forty hours tli('y sulVered the agonies of thirst. They pushed 
on night nnd dny for bai*e life, wJiile their senses began to 
reel, and each man’s tongue swelled up so tliat it nearly 
ehokeil him and fairly rendered him s])eeehl(!.ss. Sucking 
a stone gave them relief at first; but by and by the sali- 
vary glands refused to work, and the stones dropped out as 
dry as when they AV(?rc l>nt in. At last, to Ihcir horror, 
the horses became disabled, and tin* tAvo men bad to dis- 
mount and toil on, leading their jaded beasts. Rut Forrest 
had taken his bearings well ; and after a walk of 2 miles 
they struck the line, and proceeding along it for H miles 
niore they got Avatcr. Having procured su])plie.s of proAd- 
sions, they returned, nnd with the remainder of the party 
soon after reached the Catherine Telegraph Station, and on 
the (ith October, 1870, arrived at Fort DarAviii. 

'J’iift western half of Australia has thus been traversed in 
forr nearly parallel lines about 800 miles apart, Avhilc 
Aarious shorter explorations have made knovAm large )>or- 
tions of the iiitennediato country. The southern and 
northern coasts arc also fairly known; and wc arc forced 
to concliule that at least one-third of the entire continent 
is at present miiuliabitable by Euro|)eans. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, on the globe, do we meet with the strange pheno- 
menon of a dense vegetation combined with nn aridity equal 
to that of the Sahara, For the traveller Iho country i.s 
Avorso than the Sahara. For hundreds of miles at a stretch 
the sandy undulations are covered with the dreaded spinifex 
or porcupine grass, which renders it impossible to Avalk 
without painful precaution. Again, for hundreds of miles 
is found the dense “scrub” of dwarf Eucalyptus, covering 


the ground like the rods of an osier laid 10 or 12 feet higli, 
hindering all view of the country, nnd rendering it neces- 
sary to bore one’s way, like a mole, underground. This is 
the “Malleo scnib” of the explorers; while the still more 
dreaded “ Mniga scrub ” consists* of species of prickly 
acacia, which tear the clothes and wound the flesh of tlm 
traveller. Horses dread the spinifex like a pestilence. I’ho 
constant pricking of this grass causes raw jind bleeding 
SAvellings round their feet, and to escape from it they Avill 
prefer to force their way through the densest scrubs, where 
the ground is soft and the spinifex does not gi-OAv. In other 
parts the whole country is a mass of angular stones, with- 
out tlie traveller meeting for days together with a spot of 
easier ground ; whihj »>vcr large tracts of country loose sand 
is heaped U]> in ridges, like tlie long swell of the ocean, and 
appearing almost as interminable. Often, after passing days 
without Avatcr, when at length it is discovered it turns out 
to ho uiidrinkablo brine, or it exists in such small quantity 
as to be iiisufliciiait to supply the Avants of both men and 
horses for a single day. Again, the extreme uncertainty <»f 
the climate and rainfall renders it im]H>ssiblc to dej>end on 
the accounts of previous expl<)rcrs in the same district. 
Where Avaler is at one time al)uiulant and herbage luxuri- 
ant, there may he fcjund a year or tAvo later a burned-up 
desert, 'i'he'lakc described by one traA'olJcr may be found 
an expanse of balnsd mud by his successor ; while, where 
one marched over grassy plains, another may bo stopped 
by inundations which cover the whole country. 

It iiiubt not be supposed, however, because an isolated 
party of explorers passes through an inhospitable tract of 
conntTy that therefore the Avhoh^ region is hoptle^^ly 
desolate. What lias hc‘en achieved in many parts of 
Australia by the indomitable energy and spirit of the 
colonists f‘ntircly forbids such an idt*a. Thn country in 
Avliich Rurke and Wills died of starA'atiori is now oeenjiicil 
by sheep runs, and is found to possess all the pliysical 
conditions n(‘C(‘ssary for su]H)lying human AA'ants. TJic 
region traversed from south to north by M’Douall Stuart 
was of the most unpromising kind, as be was frequently 
in danger of perishing from AA'ant of water. Yet the oaut- 
land telegraph, Avhieli nearly folloAva his route, marks a belt 
of fine fi‘rtilo country, and with its stations at viirious 
intci*A*aIs proAuilcs a goetd bahC of operations for settleniciits, 
both east and west. Queensland, at first regarded as far 
too hot for pastoral purposes, is noAV studded with settle- 
ments, .‘l,t)Ufl,000 cattle, and more than 7,000,000 sheep. 
Australian iiatiA'cs, by tlicir almost iiistiiietivc facility for 
liiuliiig water, will live for mouths Avhere Europeans would 
dio of thirst ; and on finding one of the deserted waler- 
holes of till! natives, containing seemingly but the scJiiitiest 
supply for a horse and man, Colonel Warburton was ofti'ii 
able, by a little careful digging, to discover ample water to 
supply his party and seviuiteen canuis a considerable time. 
Wheii once these Avateiing places are thoroughly known, 
the presence and appliances of ci\ilizcd man will eflect 
undreamed-of transforma lion.*'. Oases Avill aviso in the, 
deserts ; and even if this appellation be still deserved by 
the more central regions of Australia as a w’hole, other 
generations will sec marvellous changes produced therein 
by the dissemination of ])c‘remiial grasses, clovers, lucerne, 
and nnmerons other fodder lierbs, and by draining into 
permanent basins tlic moisture Avhich now, after occasional 
rainfalls, so rapidly evaporates. 

It would, indeed, be impossible to predict the future 
which lies before this sturdy nnd colossal colony, especially 
considering w hat it has already accomplished while yet in 
the infancy of civilized life. At no very distant period 
a railway Avill in all probability span the continent from 
north to* south. Expeditions to ascertain the, praclicabiUty 
of this gicat scheme were despatched in 188()--82, and 
each arrived at tho conclusion that it might be carried out 
without auy iiisiiporahle difficulty. 
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rhjfMcnl Australia is siiiguliirly compact, 

mid wlipii its vast I’xtcnt is talaii into account, presents 
no great variety of surface or irregularity of outline, there 
heiug no remarkable indentations except the Gulf of (kr- 
]»entaria on the N.E., though there are seviTal good har- 
lioiirs and cap:ici(»iis hays. A ridge of nigged mountains, 
none of whose elevations exceed 7000 feet, runs parallel 
to a great of the E. and jiart of the S. coast, at 

a distance varying from oO to 00 miles ; while the S. coast, 
from Cape Leuwin to Speneer’s Gulf, presents a low and 
sandy surface. 'J’he N. and W. coasts arc generally low, 
with some moderate elevations at intervals. 

The most ele\ated range of mountains extends along 
the E. eoMst, at disfmiees, as hefore .stated, of from 30 to 
00 miles'. They are named by the natives Warragoiigs, 
and hy the settlers Australian Alps. They arc subdivided 
into the I'liiie iMountains, and the Liverpool, Denham, New' 
I’inglaiid, and l\*ak ranges. The chain eommenees ne.ar 
I'ajie Wilson, till! most .southern point of the contiiieiifc, 
and exteinls with little interrujjtioii to the northern shore. 
The highest jieak.s — vi/.. Mount Kosciusko, 7170 feet; 
Mount Sea View, 0000 feet ; Mount Lindesjiy, 5700 feet ; 
Mount Dargal, TilOO feel; Mount Caiiobla.s, 4010 feet; 
.Mount Mitchell. 4100 ; Mount IMiiiiahar, 4100 feet; and 
Mount Rathunst, 4000 feet---!ire all in New South Wales, 
<*x(!ept Mount Ko.sciusko, which is on the border between 
.New South Wales and Vieloria. These mountains, though 
not attaining the idtilnde of the great summits of the 
other grand divisions of the world, on account of their 
aljru[»tiiess, prc'seiit seeiu-s of great wlldue.ss and grandeur, 
fxjiosiug to view iiimieiise preeipiees and gigaiitu*. fi.ssures, 
with nearly perpendicular walls <jf fissii 1700 to 3000 feet. 
Some .summits are perj>elually covered witli snow. Another 
i:mge, connneiieiiig near llie S. coast, at IWtlaud Ray, in 
l.at. 30" 52' S., Ion. 1 12 ’ 25' E,, after a N. course for some 
distance, sinks into gra.ss hills, which connect it with the 
Austral inn Alps. Another eliaiu runs N. from Cajie 
dcr\is and South Aii.slrulia ti> Luke 'rorrens, and there are 
also sevi'rjil detached ranges and i.solaled peaks. On the 
S.W. runs a r;inge nmler varioiLS J«ieal names, none of 
\\ liieli exceed 3000 feet in altitude. 

Tlie explorations wo luive sketehc<l, and our remarks 
thereon, .suffieJently indicate the dreary elniraeter of much 
of tlie interior. Alkaviiig, liowever, tliat J,0(K),()0() sc|uare | 
fiiiles of the country is lioiielessly irreclaimahle desert, | 
there }et remain nearly 2,000,000 square miles — an \ 
enormous area — which the pati(*nt energy of man will 
r(‘iMler usefully proiluetive. One chief eharacteri.stic (»f the 
interior is the gn'.at thitiiess of large ureas of its surface, 
and the moderate elevation of even its highest ranges, and 
this will very l.'irgely aecouiit for the deficiency of a regu- 
lar and pereniiijil water supply, ]>reseiitly to he iiotieisl. 
/Vfler e'xeessixe rains some of the plains arc* converted into 
a sh.'illow .sea, which, how'(!v<*r, soon di.s.ijjpears, and in au 
almost incredibly short time tlie ground is clothed wdlh 
verdure. In tin; north the climato and productions arc 
of a more tnqiirul iiatim*, .'ind rain is more regular. 

A sciaieity of fre.sh w'uter, whether in the form of rivers 
or lakes, is one of the prevuiling characteristics of Australia. 
Along a coast liin* of nearly s()()0 miles, few rivers of .any 
eoiisideruhle ningnitude di.seliarge themselves into the sea, 
most of them being ab.sorhed before tlmy reach it , wdiilc 
on the S. e()a.st there is not a single watercourse to h« 
found from Port Lincoln to King George’s Sound, a dis- 
stanee of more than 1500 miles. The Murray, with its 
great hranches, tin; Murrumbidgee, Laclilan, and Darling, 
is the ])rinci].al river of Australia, It runs mostly in a 
W. and S.W. dircethiii, and <lrains the western sltqie of the 
Australian Alps, through a sp.iee of from 800 to 1000 
miles from the sourc«*s of the Murray on the »S. to those of 
the Darling on the N. Eor a long distance it forms the 
boundary between Vititoria and Neiv South Wales. The 


other rivers are tin; Manning, Clarence, Rrisbane, and Riir- 
iiett on the K. ; the Fitzroy and Burdekin on tlie N.E.; the 
Mitchell, Gilbert, and Gregory on the N. ; the Adelaide 
I and Victoria on the N.W. ; and the Fovtescuc, Gascoyne, 
Mnrehison, and Swan River on the W, 

The How of water in the Australian rivers is very 
unequal, and notwithstanding the great lengtli of their 
course many of them, especially in the of the island, 
arc in general of the nature of mountain toiTcnts. Formed 
in the hills by the confluence of many powerful streams, 
they rush from thejy mountain homes important water- 
conrsc.s ; but quickly reaching a level countiy they become 
I sluggish in their motion, except when urged hy the inllueaec 
df Hooding rains; and receiving few or no tributaries, 
their existence depends on the magnitude of their sources, 
so that they shoal and narrow as they proceed — an 
eflect exactly the reverse of anything observed in older 
countries. When the mountaius are saturated w'itli w'.'iter 
the beds of these streams become fully cliarged, and then 
they foam and thunder along their tract till, in the flats of 
the low country, they meet with some opposition, when 
they overflow the country to the right and left, and render 
it a vast marsh. In dry seasons, <in the contrary, many of 
the rivers dvvindle.to trifling brooks even in the nioiintains; 
while, in the plains, their wide and deej> beds heeonu; cfni- 
verted into dry and du.sty chasms. This is the case with 
the Macquarie and the Lachlan, which, issuing from the 
; mountains in largo and full streams, are lost in cxteii.«.ivu 
j sw'amps, which in wet seasons are e.vei-y where inundated, 
j After a loiig-eontiiiiied drought tlic beds of tlic.se rivers 
I present a sucee.ssioii of ponds, and their in.Trsbes, nearly or 
I wholly dried, exhibit the creeks by whieli tlieir imperfect 
coiiimunU'ation is kept up iluring the inundation with tin* 
Darling and Mtirminhidgee. The IMuiTfiy, fr(»ni tlie num- 
ber of its atfluents, and also from the nature of the countiy 
I through which it pusses, never loses llie character of a 
continuous river — tliongh at certain seasons its waters aie 
considerably reduced, and it is not always available for navi- 
gation. Its eniboucluire, tw, is verydisproportioned toils 
magnitude, but that eflect has to some extent been over- 
come or much modified by the assistance of railw'ays. Tin* 
fitful and irregular character of the streams is aceounled 
for, to a great extent, by the level surface of the country 
already r<*ferred to. The intersection of lofty ranges of 
mountains in a country generally gives rise to stre.ams 
flowing with regularity and in consideralde volume. 

I..ukes arc ahiindant in Australia, as might bo inferred 
from the level nature of iiiiich of the country, but none of 
them are very large, and few are permanent. Tlid ideal 
Lake Torrens of earlier Australian geogi’apby, situated nea’‘ 
the Flinders range in South Australia, has been disiMivercd 
to include a chain of lakes, distinct from one another, to 
which the names of Eyre, Gregoiy, Fromo, and others have 
been given. With the restricted limits now ascertained to 
belong to it, Lake Torrens still extends upwards of 1 50 
miles in the direction of N. to S., and has its drainage into 
the head of Spencer Gulf, though divided from it during 
the season of drought by an intervening isthinns. l.akc 
Alexandrina, the recipient of the Muirny, has a very large 
siirfaeft, hut is shallow'. ].akc Amadeus is^a great saline' 
depression near the heai-t of the continent. Some of the 
lakes are, Iiow'ever, quite isolated, and none have any outlet. 
Many, including some of the loi-gcst, arc salt 

Zooloffff . — Australia stands alone ns respects the inam- 
iiialia wdiich inhabit its surface. Almost all — ^kangaroos, 
bandicoots, opossums — belong to the marsupial tyjie, that 
is, are furni.shcd wit^ a natural pouch in which to carry 
their young. These marsupial unitnals, which are now 
extinct in almost evciy other part of the world, or but 
feebly represented (as by the opossums of America), are 
considered to be the oldest mammals known. Fossil reinoin.s 
prove that their predecessors in ages past grew to enormous 
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sizes, rivalling; that almost of the rhinoceros. The “ dingo ” 
or wild dog (more tlian suspected to have originated from 
escaped dogs of the early European settlers), is almost the 
only carnivorous animal of the continent, and there are 
no indigenous hoofed animals. Tho birds of Australia 
stand uiirivallwl in their variety of form and beauty of 
])lumagG. There are upwards of 680 dittVrent species — 
the largest Ixdng the emu, whicli represents in Australia 
tho ostrich of Africa, and ranks next to it in stature, 
many standing full 6 feet high. Tlio birds of prey — 
oaglos, falcons, hawks, and owls — ^vo phmtiful; with 
those of beauty, paroquets, cockatoos, and lories ; but in 
birds of melody the country is defudmt. Tlie notes are 
more generally monotonous, discordant, or peculiar than 
inusicyil ; and many are familiarly styled after their tones. 
U’hc black swan, remarkable for its colour and glossy 
/ plumage, has a voice which one of its early civiliz(i<I hcai-crs 
could only (sompare to the “ creaking of a rusty sign on a 
windy day.” The black swan, hoiieysiickcr, and lyre-bird 
arc peculiar tt> the country. The hell-bird has the name 
from its single silvery “ ting,” curiously loud and metallic, 
the harbinger of water in the desert. Tins organ magpie 
has a soft sad tone, said to resemble tho not«*s of a ilntina 
touched by a timid and uncertain hand. Tlie coaelunan 
gives a long clear whistle, finishing with a noise exactly like 
the crack of a whip. Tho knife-grinder’s song is suffi- 
ciently discriminated by the name. The extraordinary chant 
of the laughing jackass defies description. Several species, 
as tho talagalla or brush turkey and tlie satin bird, arc 
roinai-kable for thcii' habits. Snakes are abundant, and 
though not of large size are very venomous in character ; 
there are upwards of sixty species. The rivers within the 
tropics liarbour fonriidablo crocodiles; and various lizards, 
especially the iguana, attain a large size. In tlie insect 
world Australia occupies a foremost position, wdiether 
as regards size, number, peculinrity, or activity — the 
latter quality being conspicuous in the m<»squito. An endless 
variety of fish, seals, dugongs, and whales are found along 
the coasts. 

liutany, — There is no part of tho world the vegetation 
of which is so unlike that of all other countries as that of 
Au«;tralia. Tlie ydants are, to n veiy considerable extent, 

so peculiar an organization that a largo proportion of 
tlie genera and some entire natural orders are absolutely 
unknown beyond its shores or dependent islands. Trees 
are there the leaves of which are on both sides alike, 
and possess the same organs, with the further peculiarity 
of being inserted in a vertical instead of a horizontal direc- 
tion. Hence by presenting their edges to the light hnt little 
shade is afforded. TJiis result is aided by the foliage of 
all the timber being scanty, while the branches tend more 
to shoot upward than to spread out laterally; and the 
trees are often thinly distributed over the surface, or ar- 
ranged in park-like clumps, instead of forming a coniiiinous 
forest. The woods liavo therefore no glades of profonndcst 
gloom, but arc light and airy scenes. Yet a desolate ap- 
pearance is given to them by some species whicli liave long 
wiry branches entirely leafless, and by others which annually 
shed their bark. Streamers of this epidermis may be seen, 
‘JO or SO feet long, lianging like “ a beggar’s garment from 
the stems, or rolled up on tlie gi*ound precisely like great 
sticks of cinnamon.” 

The two families of Eucalypti and Acaciro are predorai- 
iiant among the vegetation. Tho former wo tho “ ginn- 
trees” of tho colonists, so called from their resinous 
exudations. Tho latter are the “ wattle-trees,” some spee.ies 
of which were used by the early settlop for the purptisc of 
wattling tho partitions of houses. Valuable timber-trees 
rise to Uie enormous height — ^unsurpassed in any part of 
the world— of from 480 to 800 feet. One monarch of the 
forest was blown down in Gipp’s Land in 1880, and 
measured 480 feet os it lay. The huge gum-trees and 


various kinds of pine yield very fine timber, stinng, in- 
tensely hard, durable, admirably adapted for constructive 
purposes, and in many coses beautiful of grain. Cedar is 
very plentiful in tho northern parts, and is inu(!h used for 
domestic fittings, furniture, &c. A nettle, Uriim giyniit^ 
rises to the height of 40 feet, and bus a stem 9 or 10 feet 
in girtli, with largo leaves, tho sting of wirudi is said t<» 
bo painful enough temporarily to paralyze a liifib. In the 
more northern districts palms, bananas, and other tropical 
productions connect the vegetation with that of South- 
eastern Asia. The fan or cabbage-palm occurs on the cast 
coast in the Illaw'avra, a belt of land 60 miles s<»uLli of 
Sydney, but is not seen in the intorior. A slender brarn’li- 
less stem, from 60 to 100 feet high, surmounted with a 
crown of leaves, waves gracefully to the breeze as it rustles 
through a round tuft of foliage at the top. Tho leaves are 
made into a kind of hat very g<*ncrally worn by the colonists, 
and the tuft at the sniniiiit is eaten by the natives — wlienee 
the name of cabbage. Owing to these usi^s the beautiful tree 
has been subject to reckless destruction in the district, and 
is now scarce. The edible and fruit-bearing plants indi- 
genous to the soil are few in mimber, and of no imiwirtaiic-e 
to civilized man, either for ff»od or the gi-atiti cation <if tastr, 
though several afford useful iirovision to the aborigines, and 
it is possible that some grasses of the pastures might he 
introdue^ed to cultivation with advantage in dry climates 
for the support of sloek. Merc flow*eriug-plftnts an* 
numerous, worthy of the floriKt’s care as <ibjects of beauty 
or enriosity, though most are scentless. Such is the 
Waratah or native tulip, a tall, stately, and right regal- 
looking product, growing on tho slopes of the hills, well 
entitled to be called the Queen of the Rush. Its woody 
I stem rises straight as an arrow from 8 to 10 feet high, and 
is clothed all the way up with richly-grccn oak-like leaves, 
which are surmounted by a noble (‘one of vivid crimson. 
The gigantic lily or spear flower lias a stem of 15 <u* ‘JO 
feet, rising from the centre »>f a group of long, broad, 
curving leaves, which is (srowned with a huge cluster of 
gorgeous erimsoii lilies. Of the hnmhler but more useful 
vegetation, as the succulent natural grasses, they do not 
uniformly clothe the surface by forming a continuous turf, 
but grow in separate tufts like the strawberry-plant, with 
spac(*s of hare ground between tlieiii. A minute pink coii- 
volviiliis, and a hardy kind of everlasting with a yellow 
flower, intermingle with the hei bage, and occupy the place 
of our daisy and buttercup. 

Vast nceessioiis have been made to the botany and 
zoology as the eons<*qnencc of colonization, and are still in 
process. All tlie cereals grown in Europe arc raised, with 
the usual green crops for cattle and garden vegetables for 
the table. Some of the latter arc produced in greater per- 
fection than in the mother country, ns the eaulitlower and 
the broccoli, while a few degenerate, such as the bean. The 
more valuable niny la* sown or planted at any time with 
the certainty of a good crop, and hence Sydney possesses 
what Lond<m cannot boast, a supply of gi-een peas tlinmgli- 
out the year. Australian wheat lias for years had an 
excellent reputation on tin* Ijoiidoii markets, where it com- 
mands an except ion.ally liigh ]>rice. Tropical products, 
such as sugar, maize, tobiiecf), and cotton are cultivated 
with complete success in Queensland and the north-eastern 
jiarts of New South Wales. The vine flourishes luxuriantly, 
as well as the olive ; and the choicest fruits of warm lati- 
tudes are reared — the orange, lemon, ritron, almond, loquat 
fig, and pine-apyde. The domesticated livc-stoek, intro- 
duced tow.ards the close of tlie last century, which might 
then be n*presonted by a few units, have multiplied by 
many millions; until Australia is more plentifully stocked 
with sheep and cattle than any other country in the world, 
and in the fleece of its sheep ptisscsscs a source of wraith 
far exceeding even its mnn'elluiis production of gold. 
I Another exyKriineut in acclimatization has also been 
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ntt ended witli very gratifying success. To give home 
iiielodies to the fields, woods, and gardens, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and other songsters have been imported 
and turned louse ; with some game birds, as pheasatits and 
partridges, for the beneiit of sportsmem, and the improve- 
ment of the table. A few camels, (tbtained from India, are 
in the colony of Victoria; but by far the most important 
addition afe llamas and alj)acas from Pei*u. Jealous of 
other countries possessing such wc'alth-producing animals, 
the Veruviau government issued an edict in the year 1845 
prohibiting their GX])ort ; and the penalty was imposed of 
forfeiture of the flock, and of ten years' labour iu chains at 
the Chincha Islands, on any c>wnev or driver found with 
them within a certain distance of the coast. In s})ite of 
this onaetincnt, tlirough the enterprise of Mr. Ledger, a 
large flock was landctl at Sydney in November, 18.58. The 
alpacas spent the first year of their colonial existence at 
Sophicnbnrg, ahont 211 miles sontli of the city, whore fleeces 
such as rerii had never seen were t.akeii from them in 


November, 1850, and where the first alpaca meat killed in 
Australia was partaken of on the 7th of September, 1851, 
by a party of colonial notables. A premium was for some 
time oficred for the introduction of salmon into the rivers 
of Tasmania. S('voral failures were made in the attempt 
to transport the ova, but success ultimately crowned the 
(‘ffort, previous to which trout, salmon, and the other 
Solmonido) were absent from the whole of the Southern 
llomisphere. 

Ge.ology^ 3/inerafs, tfc.— The interior of Australia con- 
sists in a great measure of tertiary formations, surromided 
by an unbroktm chain of igneous and metamorpbic rocks. 
To tbij west occur the carboniferous rocks, containing ex- 
tensive beds of valuable coal, Pulroozoie strata are found 
on the? castem coast from Capo York on the north 
Victoria on the south. 

Volcanic indications are far from numerous. The only 
f'xtinct volcano of any importance is Mount Gambler in 
South Australia, which may roughly be descriln^d as a 
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series of craters extending nearly cast and west, and three 
of the craters being occupied with lakes or pools of the 
most romantic character. These are kmjwii as the liluo 
Lake, Middle and Valley I^ikes, The llluc Lake is a 
large; and deei) body of water of irregular oval sliape, shut 
in by steep wooded banks, some 200 feet in height. The 
Miildlt* Lake is of smaller area, and of mod«Tate depth. 
The banks arc n<it prcci})itou.s, but slope all round to the 
water at an equal inclination, are covered with rich gi’iiss, | 
and studded w'ith shea-oak and honeysuckle. Closely | 
adjoining is tlio Valley Luke, sep.aratcd from it by an > 
undulating ridge of woody ground. It is tho largest of the 
three, and of almost circular foim ; but from its shallowucss 
in the west, seems like a ebain of ponds ratlior than a 
uniform basin. Its crater walls are remarkable for their 
irregularity. 

Immense deposits of fossils have been discovered, con- 
sisting of little eksc than shells, so that vast tracts of 


ouiitry now dry land must at some remote date have been 
submerged beneath tho ocean. Tho chalk cliffs of tho 
Great Australian Bight are surprisingly rich in theso 
memorials of a dim antiquity; and those of tlie Murray 
River and Mount Gambler cxliibit a similar fossiliferoua 
formation. 

Numerous clefts and caves occur in the limestone strata 
of New South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia. 
There is a remarkable series about 26 miles to tho north of 
l^nolu, in the latter colony, noteworthy for its magnitude 
.and internal beauty. These aro tho Blancho Owes of tho 
Mosquito Plains. They are entered by a small aperturo 
on tlie summit of auliilL Descending by a small sloping 
path to a depth of about 26 feet, the traveller suddenly 
emerges upon a scone of surpassing brilliancy. The c.aveni 
is about 11)0 feet long, aliout 46 feet wide, and 20 feet 
high. Its roof and walls are enriched with tho most 
glorious natural decoration of limestone stalactites, like the 
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trnccry aiul dcvutcs of a Gothic cathedral. PillarH of cvenr explanaUoii has been givtni of ^vhat causes them. Sonio 
Bhape cluster in smull groups, like garlands of tlowftis, and persons find them very oppressive, but they are never 
at intervals occur largo columnar masses tinted by almost allowed to interfere with onlinarv occupations, and medical 


every variety of colour. The second cave is smaller, and 
so studded with stalactites and stalagmites as to resemble 
a dense avenue of statuary and fimtaslic images. There 
are several otlicr caverns, and each appears to possess an 
interest anj. a beauty of its own. 

Rones of extinct animals have been found in largo quan- 
tities In these subterranean recesses, as well us the remains 
of individuals of existing genera, liiathe latter case the 
bones are generally larger than those of the modern types, j 

Many of the products of Australia are being made avail- , 
able in th<i useful arts. Sand occurs which lias been found ; 
of great value in the glass manufacture. BuiMing stone 1 
of vaiious kinds, very fine descriptions of marble, potter’s ! 
(‘lay, and roofing slate are found in abundance. The 
oolonists are also working valuable deposits of gold, 
(‘opper, tin, iron, coal, and lead. The gold lias bemi 
(•hietly obtained from the “diggings” in the detritus of 
ravines, or in the beds of sinjams descending from the 
mountains. It has Ixani found in every fonri, sometimes 
ns niw-e grains or dust, sometimes as fiakes or scales, and 
(HI some occasions largo nuggeds or lumps, wcighhig from \ 
1 OK. to 1000 lbs. The separation of the small particles | 
ln»m the earth is effeet-cd by repeated washings, and from I 
the (jiiartK rock by hreolting, crushing, or trituration. Coal | 
lias been for a long tiino known in Kew S(jnth Wales, mid i 
is ext"iisivfcly worked in tlu* basin of the Hunter River, ' 
where several beds crop out at the burfac’e. It also occurs j 
ill Western Australia, near Perth. The discoveiw of copper i 
iu South Australia dates from the year 1842. Immense 1 
masses of ore of the richest quality have Ixnm obtained, and ! 
lead is abundant in the same district Iron exists in such ! 
profusion in several of the mountains on the north coiist j 
that they violently affect the mugnetie iiec^llc. Manganese, 
zinc, quicksilver, and autimoiiy have; likewise hesm met 
with, as well os good specimens of the gems used In 
sctxmdary jewellery, jasper, chalcedony, and ttpal. 

(UirntUe, — The climate of Australia 1ms its special char- 
netcristics, among which the most unfavourable is the pro- 
tracted droughts, occurring at iiiU^n'als of about ten or 
twelve years. While these endiu'e the s<^il grows calcined 
as in a furnace, vegetation perishes, strcuins dry up, and 
thousands of cattle perish fnan lack of nourislnueiit. These 
droughts aie succeeded by very heavy ruins. Another 
peculiarity is the sudden transition from licat to cold. 
Instances are recorded of tlie thcmiomeU'r having varied 
twenty -five ih'grecs in fifty minutes. The swift cliangt?s of 
the wind account for these violent alterations. The north- 
westerly breezes, sweeping over the interior during a period 
of drought, attain such a d(‘groo of heat that they become 
like an African simoom, too scorching for the comfort of 
men or animals, and dcatnictive to all v(*getation. The 
thennometer then leaps suddenly from 80** to and 
cA'cn higher. But on th« other hand, the winds from the 
south-east ai-e frequently very cold and biting, especially 
when they quickly follow a hot north-western wind. 

Tables of average temperature show that Sydney has a 
climate .analogous to that of Lisbon, and Melbourne to that 
of the south of Franco. The vegetable products point to 
the same (inclusion. The orange ripens freely at the for- 
mer, and only in exceptional places in the latter. Strictly 
sp(-ttking, our remarks respecting the extremes of tcmpeni- 
ture apply to districts towards the interior, where, indeed, 
the heat is often liko that of a funnace ; and neither hero 
nor in Queensland, whore the climate is tropical, will 
Australia ever cany ii veiy dense European population. 
Now South Wales, South Australia, and Victoria suffer 
during the sumnior from “hot winds.” These generidly 
last for a few hours, but occasionally blow for three 
days, always subsiding at night. No perfectly satisfactory 


men do not consider them to be unhealthy. They are 
almost always terminated by a “ sontbcrly burster,” which 
brings a rajnd and sevenj change of temperature, usually 
accompanied by a storm of rain. From the rather wido 
alterations which oe-cur it must not bo infen‘?cl that tlic 
climate is disagreeable. On the contrary, that of Tahinania 
is very near poriection, and in Sydney and Victoria move 
really enjiyable weather is experienced than iu most places. 
On the whole, settlers find the climate remarkably heidthy 
and salubrious, well suited, with the exceptions mentioned, 
for Europeans. 

InhahilauU * — The aluiriginos of Australia belong to two 
races — the Malay, and anotlicr winch seems to constitute a 
beparato division of mankind, and from its n(*gro-liko char- 
acteristics has been named the Australian or Austral negro. 
A similar race Is found in Papua. They are sometimes con- 
sidered a branch of tins African m^gro, whom, Ijow ever, they 
rescmhlo only in tlie colour of the skin and their w'oolly hair. 
Even their skin is not a pure bluek, like that of home of tht? 
Africans, but men? the colour of eliocolale. I'he height of 
the inal(‘s generally averoges from 4J to f(*ct; tlio head is 
small, the trunk slender, the bre.ast usually arched and well 
dcveltjju'd, tljo arms and legs of a rounded and imiscular 
form, the foot flat, and tlie heel somewhat prtdnuling. 
A low fon*head, large eyes far apart, a broad flat nose, 
with thick bps and large white teeth, make np a visagi.‘ 
which is not peculiarly prepossessing. It was the habit 
of the cjuly explorers of Australia to represent its 
aboriginal inhabitants os lost in a state of ))0]h4cs.s 
degradation, and as physically, morally, and mentally in- 
feri(*r to the lowcbt rae^is of mankind. But in this 
j nnfuvourahle picture Ihero was considerable exaggeration. 

! Some of the tribes exhibit a fair degree of iiitelligeiicc, 
and all si*em cajiable of improvement and elevation under 
the refining inflncnce of a Cbristlaii civilization. Caj)tain 
1 Sturt met a tribe wdio had never scon a white man, but 
■ who possessed an intimate knowh^dgi* of fn*einasoiiry, and 
gave the sign only knmvn to tluj mystic brotlierliood. Mr. 
McDouall Stnart. when exploring, met witli a similar 
experieiKM'. When he rolunied the sign tlie native palled 
him on the shonldor, stroked his hand, .and gave other 
signs of ]>b\iRurable and brotherly recognition. 

'I’lio males in many tribes go entindy n.aked; the women 
are usually clothed with o])ossuw skins. I’hey construct 
lemjKa'aiy habitations of the branches and leaves of tree,s, 
but the want of water .and the scarcity of food compel them 
to a nomadic, life — each tribe, however, confining its wan- 
derings within certain limits, and never transgressing the 
Ixnmds w’hicli sejuiratc it from (.dher tribes. Their food is 
mostly of an unstavoiny descrijition, such as grubs, worms, 
snakes, lizards, or any kind of refuse. A kangaroo, uii 
opossum, or a bird forms a rare and highly appreciat'd 
delicacy ; uud the coast tribe's also feed on turtle and shell- 
fish. From this surprising scantiness of provisions the native 
races arc rapidly dudiidling in numbers, Ihcir decline being 
accelerated by the encroachment of the white man on all 
their habitable territories, so tliat before many years have 
elapsc'd they will probably ha^c wholly passed away from 
the face of the land, and left no single inoimment or 
memorial to tell that they Inivo been. In Tasmania tliis i.s 
:«;tiially the ease, the last of this unfortunate branch of 
humanity in that iskind, an old woman n.amed Tmgaiiiiui, 
having died in 187«i, at the ng? of seventy-three. 

Tlie principal proportion of the settlers are, as might Im> 
expected, from the British islands, hut the native-born 
pcqmlation is now a very considerable section. There is a 
large Chinese clement in Queensland, where, owing to tlio 
tropic'al clim.'ite, Europeans aro not so well suited for tin* 
development, of the fine resources of the colony. Tlio 
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“ lioalhen Chinee.” apainst whom there is no little prejinlieo, 
is also foujul, to the number of about 15,000, in Victoria. 

in number to tliese is the German element, which in 
some parts, especially in South Australia and Quccnshind, 
is la^^ely represented. There is no deterioration of the 
Tiritish race here, such as has been remarked in some j)arts 
of America, and any change in tJie jjhysical (le.velopineiit 
of the natfve-born seems to niarlc an improvement. All 
manly sports are pursued with enthusiasm, and in cricket 
matches with the best players of the inotljtT country the 
colonial youths have more than maintained their ehariictor, 
DivUionJt^ Population^ ij-c. — The En|;lish 

arc the only colonists who have founded settlements on the 


continent of Anstralisu The order in winch they were resjicc- 
tivcly established was — 1, New South Wales, founded as 
a penal colony in 1788; 2, West Australia, established 
1829; 8, Victoria, so named in 1851, but colonized as 
“Port-Philip” in 1835; 4, South Australia, settled in 
183(5; 5, Queensland, established 1859, havin;^ formerly 
been known as the Morcton Bay district of New South 
Wales. The island formerly called Van Diemen s Land 
forms a separate colony, under tho name of I'asmania. 
Eju*1i settlement is fully described under its separate, head ; 
but tho following ^rc a few of the more important sta- 
tistics relating to them, comjnled from the latest oOieial 
returns : — 



Area, 

.Square 

Population 
in 1881 . 

Rcvcniio. 

Public Debt. 

Rliipping 
Entered and 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Aliles. 



Cleared. 





i: 

Tons. 



New South Wales, . 

310,937 

781,265 

4,905,000 

14,000,000 

2,541,000 

13,951,000 

15,526,000 

Victoria, .... 

87,884 

882,232 

4,622,000 

22,000,000 

1,941,000 

14,657,000 

15,955,000 

♦South Australia, 

'.>03,690 

! 286,32 1 

2,028,000 

9,870,000 

933,000 

5,682,000 

5,575,000 

Weslerii Australia, . 

1,024,000 

32,3:i9 

180,000 

361,000 

171, OOO 

354,000 

500,000 

Tasmania, . . . 

26,215 

118,923 

440,000 

1,944,000 

382,000 

1,370,000 

1,512,000 

Queensland, . . . 

(1(19,520 

226,968 

1,613,000 

12,192,000 

1/257,000 

3,088,000 

3,111>,000 

Totai., . 

3,022,246 

1 2,328,071 

13,788,000 

60,367,000 1 

7,225,000 

1 38,902,000 

42,517,000 


'I'he value of the gold aniiuully exported from Australia 
is ne.'irly £h, 0(K), <)()(), of which nearly X(i,0t)0,000 is raised 
ill Victoria. The exports of wool amount to over3()(),0()0,000 
lbs., the value of W’hich was upwards of X1(),U00,00U. 
About half is sent from Victoria. The. chief articles of 
import are beer and ale, corn, spirits, sugar, tea, textile 
fabrics, and wearing apparel. 

TJie development of the Australian colonies was at first 
shiw, doubtless owing to tho ill favour imparted by the 
transportation system. Almost coiicurnmtly, however, 
witli the discontiimaiiee of the practice of sending convicts 
thither from England llieie came nows of the tinding of 
rich tiehJs of gold. A great stream of emigration at once 
set in, and the new enteqirise tlmnv every other eonsidera- 
tion into the shade, and excited as eoni]>]etc a disioeation of 
industrial liabit.s, and of the general value of commodilu'S, 
as attended a similar discovery in Californiru The lir^t 
discovery of the precious irudal was made in the neighbour- 
hood of Batlmrst, almut 120 jnih*s N.W. of Sydney (May, 
1852'). In a few days there were no Jess tlian 4000 jiersous 
employed at the diggings, and i!25,0()0 worth of gold was 
collected in one week. Another discovery, 30 miles south 
of Bathurst, soon followed ; and at length nunicrons other 
gold-fields were discovered and explored in diflerent parts 
<if Victoria. Tlyj original discoverer was a Mr. Hargreaves, 
wlio afterwards received a reward of £10,000. The eflect 
of this immense addition to the material wealtJi of the 
coimtr}' was most important. The demand for labour, as 
well as the prices of lodging and food, and the payment 
for labour, were all increased in an uiipreeedoiited degree, 
in some instances quadrupled. The principal part of the 
emigration was directed to Victoria and New South Wales, 
but tlirouglioiit tho wliule of Australia trade and popula- 
tion made Wonderful advimees. 

Sheep and cattle fanning and the production and export 
of wool ore also industries jmrsued on an eiionnous scale, 
and now fai* outrival in ^alllc the produce of gold. A 
“ squattage,’’ as it is culled, occasionally comprises from 
1000 to 2000 square miles, tluaigh more commonly from 
200 to 600; or in acres, from 120,000 to 300,000 <»r 
400,000. Wine is a somewhat promising item of colonial 
produce, as the exports of this article are largely and rapidly 
increasing. 


Times have indeed wond(*rfully changed since Lamb 
called Australia the *‘Rara/lise of Thit»ves,” mid Sydney 
Smith ridiculed it as a ‘‘region in which nature* has been 
so caprieauus that she makes cherries with the stones out- 
side, and wdiere a monstrous animal, as tall as a givnaiiit r, 
with the head of a rabbit and a tail as big as a b<‘dpo.st, 
goes iiopping along at the rate of five hops to a inih?.” Tlie 
satire is curious if wc call to mind the immenso strides 
made by this great country in the last half-centnry. 
Its total population in 1830 was but 70,681; in 1883 
it was 2,299,000. The commerce rose from £1,000,000 
ill 18.30 to more than £80, 000, OoO in 1882. Instead of 
110,0(10 .acres in cultivation, there were at the latter date 
4,000,000 acres; the exiiort of w'ool had increased from 
£05,000 to the animal value of £10,000,000; and the 
57,000 tons of shipping employed had growm to 7,200,000 
tons; while the public revenue, w4iicb was £153,000 in 
1830, had in 1882 become £14,000,000. Considering tin* 
vast resourci's of the country, tlie possibilities before it au! 
indeed immense. An island-contin* nt of 3,000,000 squaie 
miles, it has a population below that of Switzerlainl, ai.*! 
only about half that of Ireland. liund is so ch(‘ap that in 
1881, in tho northern country of South Australia, 1775 
squ.are niilf'S w^ere sold for £8000! The climate rnng(*H 
from that of tho north of Franco to that of Egypt, Algeria, 
and Morocco. It is a virgin soil, girdled by the ocean, 
comprising the best of the tix)pical regions, and increasing 
the natural hcalthfulness of all. It contains some of the 
finest pastures in the world ; it is exceedingly rich in 
mineral wealth ; its w-lieat, wine, and wool have no supe- 
riors; and there is little doubt but that it cpuld abundantly 
clothe and feed 60,000,000 people within its own liinith, 
and still have a surplus available for export adequate to the 
wants of 100,000,000 of people in the Old World. Imiiii- 
grants from the mother country find congenial assochiriou 
amongst a people more thorouglily English than the Eng- 
lish themselves, and in many of tJio towns there is nothing 
but the broader streets, the brighter sun, and the ncwm‘ss 
of the public and private buildings, to efface from a new 
arrival the impression that he is still in an English city. 

Education, generally speaking, is free, compulsory, and 
secular, though not U» the exclusion of Bible reading; 
secondary education is provided for by numerous colleges, 
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gminmar, and liigh Kcliools ; and liigber education by the 
iiiiiver»<itics of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, each of 
whicl) have power to confer degrccH wliicli have equal value 
to those of the home universities. No i-clipuiis comintmiuii 
is established by law. Public affairs are administered in 
each colony by a governor of imperial nomination, assisted 
by a parliament, which consists of a council and an assembly. 

AUSTRXA-HUNOABY.iaaPlRBOF. Since 18G7 
Austria and Hungary have been two distinct kingdoms, 
united by having a common ruler of the German house of 
linpsburg, as well as in external poligy and in military 
nffairK. The empire is sometimes called the Cis-Leithaii 
and Trans-Leithan monarchies, the Le.itha being a small 
stream which joins the Dannhe from the south, and forms 
]»art of the frontier hetween Austria and Hungary. Austria- 
11 ungary belongs to the Germanic group of European states 
beeanse the dominant race is (lerinan. The Germans, 
however, form little more than one-fourth of its varied 
]»opidatioii. • 

The whole eountry lies between 45® and .02® N. lat., and 
9® and 27® E. Ion., occupying an urea »if 241,000 miles, the 
eircuit of wliich is estimated at nearly ,0000 miles. In point 
of ui’ea Austria-Hungary ranks second among Kuro]>eau 
states, Russia alone being larger. It is rather more thnn 
four limes ns large as England, its extreme north and south 
l)oints being nearly 700 miles apart, its eiist and west 
•■xt remit ies nearly 900 miles distant from one another. 
Italy, Switzerland, and Jlavaria are eontermiuons with 
Austria on the west; Pnissia and Russia lie north and 
jiorth-enst; Rournania lies .south-east of Hungary; Servia 
and Montenegro to the south. The ])eninsula of Istria, 
extending into the northern Adriatic, with its gulfs on each 
side, is tli(! only maritime portion of Austiia proper; but 
to reach this the gi’eat haiTicr of the Eastern Alps must he 
crossed. The steep and rocky shores of Dalmatia belonging 
t<i it are almost isolated from the vest of the ojupire. Wliile 
embracing within these bounds numerous iiatioiialitieH dif- 
fering from each other in race, language, customs, religion, 
and (legree of civilization, with great diversity of soil and 
climate, the Austrian dominions form in the main a ccanpact 
tiblong territory, with well-defined natural frontiers in 
geneiJil, eonsisling of chains of mountains, great rivers, and 
the sea. The limited maritime accoimnodation, witJi the 
fact of high inountnin ranges intervening hetween the greater 
part of the jiroductivo area and the shores, is liic iiiaiii 
natural disadvantage of the empire. 

Physical Fcntuirs. — Austria-Hungary has la'cn >^cll 
termed “the Emjdre of the Danube,” since it lies fur the 
most part within the basin of that river, and cmbra(!es the 
whole of its upper plain, which lies at an elevation of about 
.‘loo fe(‘t above the sea. The. territory, however, e.oinprehcnds 
great superficial divei*sities. Within its limits are the vast 
fi.its of Hniiguiy, the gently swelling surface of Rohemia, 
the fertile ]dains of M<»ravia, and the steppe-liko undula- 
tions of Galicia, Rut towering highlands and hilly ninges 
are more prominent, occupying full t.liree-fouvtli.s of the area. 

On the w'cst Austria emhracc.s nearly half of the great 
mass of the Alps betwtsen the platcjiu of Rav.aria and the 
])lain of Lombai’dy, tlic mountain and valley scenery of Tyrol 
and Salzburg resembling that of Switzerland on a lesser 
scale; tlie highest point of all henj is the Ortler Spitze 
(12,817 feet). An eastern outlier of these heights — the 
Rakony Wald — runs into Hungary, compelling the Danube 
to form A sharp cast-to- south bend or knee in its c<iurse. 
In the north-west the Riihincr Wald, the Erz and Ri<>scn 
(hihirge (Schneekoppe, 5254 feet), tin; Sudetic Mountains, 
an«l the Moravian Heights, inclose tlie high basin of the 
Upper Elbe in Bohemia. These mountains in fact fonn a 
rampart around Rohemia, 8(?parating it fnan the rest of 
Germany ; the Sudetic Mountains divide Moravia from 
Silesia ; and the wooded Carpathians swec]) in a huge 
bcinicirclc around the north of Hungiiry, leaving the D.aiiube 


near Preshurg, and after performing the curve returning 
through Transylvania again to the river on the Roumanian 
frontier. 

Wafers^ Lakc$^ Jitvers, and Canals . — Tho only sea 
coa.st winch thi.s great empire pos.so8ses is tm the Adriatic, 
the wutcTs of which, so fur as the Austrian dominions aru 
concerned, extend from the western, southern, and eastern 
frontiers of the government of Trieste in fllyria, tho 
“littoralo” of Hungary and Austrian Croatia, and tho 
western limits of Dalmatia to their most soutlierly ex- 
tremity. In describing this line, the Adriatic not only 
makes two large b.ays or inlets — the Gulf of Fiunie or 
Quarnero and the Bay of Cattaro — hut forms several 
nan*ow straits called canals, between tlie islands and main- 
land in its north-eastern parts. Such are the Movlakiau 
C.ana] on the eo.ast of Dalmatia, the canals of Pago, Zara, 
di Mezzo, Solta, Tran, Brazza, Onrgola, Narenta, and others. 
This line of coast being, however, to a considerable extent 
cut off from communication with the hulk of tlie Austrian 
dominions by intc*rv»M»iiig mountains, over wliieh the roads 
are difficult, the benefits wliieh the Adriatic alfiirds to 
Austrian navig.atitui are almost entirely confined to the 
l»rovinces Immediately adjacent to it. 

The two large lake-basins of the roniitry, wliieh seem to 
he remn.'int.«i of iimeh more exten.sivo inland waters, lie in 
Hungary hetween the Damiln* and the Dravo. The larger 
— the PJatten See or Balaton Lake, .50 miles hmg, shallow 
and btagiiunt — overtlows into the Mirrounding marshes only 
ill spring ; the Keiisiedler See, further north, is now so 
dried up th.at its deeper hollows only are filled with watia. 
In 1870 its bed was so dry that cultivation was extended 
over a great part of it. Lake Constance, on tho north(‘rn 
margin of the Alps, and the Lago di Garda, on the southern, 
touch upon Austrian territory. 

Of rivers the enqiirn comprises the upper conrses of tho 
Elbe, Oiler, ainl V'istuhi, which flow out of it to tlie north- 
ward into Pru.ssla; the upper Dniester and the central 
Daniihu, whicli pass the frontier to the eastward into Russia 
and Roumania; the Adige and other swift-tlowing streams, 
w’liii’h descend to the soul hv\ aid fnan the snowclad heights 
of the Tyrol into Italy. The Daimhe, w ith its mighty arms, 
is the prime hydrogia|)hieal feature, having a total llow' of 
850 miles in the Au.strian dominions, navigable through tlie 
whole extent, and travi'rsed by a largo number of steamers 
iiml tugs. It crosses tlie border from Bavaria below' P.assau 
with a contracted wddth, but with great depth at that 
point, runs easterly by Vienna into tlie heart of Hungary, 
where at Pesth it has a breadth of 2000 feet. Having 
made an abrupt bend, it flows nearly due south to the 
Rouinanian frontier, and from thence proceeds c*astw’ard 
again, forming the boundary line to Orsova, Avlierc it quits 
the empire at the gorge of tlie Iron Gatc.s. It is the main 
higluvay of .Austria-Hungary, and the gre.it outlet to the 
Black Sea on tlio east. In winter the river is usually frozen 
over, and is the oecasii>u of great disasters on the r<‘tuni of 
spring if the thaw' is rapiil .and coincident rains descend. 
The great body of water lirouglit into its chamiel from tlic 
melted .snow furiously breaks uji the ice with exp1o.sions 
rcsemhliug the di.seharge of artillcrv, lo.sses immense masses 
to and fro like straws, carries them ashore, and inundates 
the country for miles on cither b:ink. In the spring of a, 
rei’ciit year the wlioh* ri'gion between Vienna and F'esth 
was thus destructively vi.sited. 'rowns had to be aban- 
doned in haste by the inhabit.auts to save their lives; cattle 
and flocks were drow lied ; houses and cottages fell from the 
Hood Slipping their foundations or loosening the ill-ceiTioiited 
inateriixls of their w.all.s; the winter seed was wa.shed out of 
the gi’ound; the diiftcd ieo accumulated in places up to tin* 
roofs of the dwelling'^; and so suddenly did the inuudatiou 
subside as to leave ipiantitics of the large Danubian fi.*?!! in 
pools behind it, .and the peasants went fishing in the fields. 
In the course i f its progress Ihrongh the empire the Mora\a 
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<^.r Marfh, Waji*!;, and Theiss enter tlu* prcat watcr-conrso 
on tla? left bank, witli the Inn, Kns, Raab, Univi*, and 
Save on rlie Tins Inn crosses the Grisoiis frontier 

above the pass of Finstenniiiita into the T}to1, and then 
Hows through Bavaria into Austria, where it joins the 
Danube at Rassau, after .a course of 320 miles. The Traun 
rises in Stvria, and flows 110 miles to the DaimlMi, which 
it joins near Linz. The Kns rises near Radstadt, and 
flows tlirouffh Styiia and Austria to the Danube at Ens, a 
courw; of 170 miles. The Save, the southern boundaiy 
river of Huiij;ary, with a course of ‘MO miles, and tlni 
Drave, 400 miles in length, join tin* Danube in the south 
from the Kastem Alps, up to the base of Avhieh both are 
iiavi^abh*. The Tlieiss, windin;; fi(»iitb thron*^]! the ])lriin 
of Hungary from its source in tlio Caipathians, is its p‘eat ! 
nortliern tributary, also na\i;;able, and so full of fish as to 
be popularly deseribe<l as “two-thirds water and one-third 
li.sb.” It joiiih the p’cat stream near Pelerwnrdein, after a 
course of 710 miles, dnrinj^ which it rec<‘ives numerous 
coiitrilmtory streams. The J\laj*ch or Morava, from the 
Sudetie. Mountains, corresponds to the Jx-ilha from the 
south in fonninj^ ]>art of the boundary between Austria 
and lluni;ary. The Wan" rises in llunpiry, and flf>ws 270 
miles to the Danube at Komorn. 'J’he (Iran rises in the 
Unnpirian Erz-Gebirp*. and flows 161 miles to the Danube 
at l*arkanY. The Leilha rises in tin* Lower Kns, and passes 
through Stvria into a branch of the Damdn! ahovti Wiesel- 
hnrj;, a eonrse of t<0 miles. The Raab flows 170 miles from 
Blount Ri'cbberL; in Styria to Rjudi. 

Parts of the northeiii dominions of Austria are eonneeted 
with tlui Baltic, and tbo North S(‘a, tliroiidi the Vistnla, 
tlie Oder, and tbo Elbe. The Vi.stnla oripnates in the 
Beskide ranp‘, in Austrian Silesia; and after flowinjj for 
ationt 1 fio miles thronj^h the Au.strian dominions, and attaia- 
ini:; in son>e parts a breadth of 1700 feel, it enters Poland. 
The Oder rises near OlmUlz in Moravia, and flows about 
bO miles ihronj^h tliat ]irovine(! hehiro it entcr.9 JVitssia. 
'J’he Kibe ris<s on the north-east frontier of Bohemia, and 
i lows ahoiit 1 60 miles before it enters Saxony. The Moldau, 
one of the tributaries to tin* Klhe, flows 220 miles tliroiid» 
Bohemia. The Rhine touches tlic Austrian dominions only 
as far as it divides \"orarlher«' from Switzerland. . 

The canals nliich exist in the Austrian dominions are j 
of limited extent, and merely local in tlu*ir advanUip's ; for 
I Iwiir object in p*iienil is merely to facilitate the communica- 
tion heiween one jiartienlav district or town and another. 
Their whole Jiiimher is not more th.'in thirty-five, and their 
entire lenpli does not exceed 500 mile.s. The chief aiiioiif; 
them are the Bcpi, the Kmperor Francis’ Canal, an<l the j 
Varspna, the Ncustiidt, and tin; Schwartzonbiirf; canals. 

Clirnate, — ThoiiRb from the variations of elevation the 
climates of different parts of Austria-IIunpary are very 
diverse, three broad divisions may be recopiizcd — (1) the 
tdiinatc of the countries Avbich lie north of the Carpathian 
heights, in wdiieh the winters an* lon^; and cold, and in 
Avhieli the vine does not flourish; (2) that of the central 
jdiiins and sloy»es of ilunpary, favourable to wheat and vines, 
and cmhraeiiif; the larf!;est proportion of the area : (3) the 
^lediterrancan climate of the A<lriatic shores, which yield 
oil and silk. If the climate of Vienna be taken as repre- 
sontin»^ that of the central reponsof the conntiy, it will be 
hmml tJ> be nearly the same as that of London on the 
a\ erapi of the y<*ar ; but its variation is mucli p-eatcr. Durinj; 
the wJiole month of .lannary the temperaturij at Vienna 
averap's tw’o or three! dep:rces below freezing; point, and tlien 
the jiaimbe may bn ci-ohscmI on the icc. The heat at mid- 
summer, bowcA'cr, is nearly ten dep-ecjs, on an avera^je, in 
excess of that f(*lt in Kii/xland, TJie rainfall generally is 
somewhat less than in Kngland. TJie north Adriatic coiwts 
arc subject, especially in snmnier, to the stnmg, cold, dry 
iiortli wind known as the htmt, 

GtMicrally sp(‘alcinp all the mountainous borders of 


Austria-Hungary arc forest-covered, the woods occupying 
a third of the whole surface of those regions. The great 
jilain of Hungary, on the other hand, is an open trcidess 
steppe. 

AyricvUure and Produce . — The variety of seals within 
the Austro-Hungarian empire is perhaps unequalled in 
any other Kuropoan state. The cultivable region of the 
238,148 square miles which constitute the area of these 
dominions may be estimated at 220,000, of which 210,000 
— being about 81) parts in every 100 of the entire area, or 
06 parts in every tOO of the cultivable portion — have been 
rendered available. Tlie largest quantities of wlieat, bar- 
ley, and oats are raised in llungaiy, Galicia, and Bohemia. 

! Rice is grown in Dalmatia and otlicr southern ]>rovince>'. 

I Buckwheat, millet, pease and beans, lentils, rajs'seed and 
j linseed, as well as potatoes and other ordinary vegetables, 

1 are more or less cultivated in almost every part of Austria; 

! nor is the supply of fodder for horses and cattle inadequate, 
in the growth of w'hich, especially of clover and luccrn, 

, Styria, tlie Archduchy, Ihdiemia, and Silesia take the lead. 

■ Turkish pepper, mustard, aniseed, ginger, truffles, hops, 

, flax, hemp, indigo, saffron, madder, anil, and safllower arc 
also among the vegetahlt! products. 

The principal medicinal plants cultivated in Austria arc 
— rhubarb, \\hich is raised in Styria, the Low(‘r Kns, 
Btihemia, and Galicia; liquorice, a favourite article of 
‘ growth in Moravia, and which i.s also gathered in the* wild 
, state in Hungary and Slavonia; manna, which abound ^ 
I in the forests of Ilnngary .and Slavonia; and spik<*nard. 

I which is colh*ct(Ml with much care in the mountains nf 
Carniola, Styiia, the Tyrol, and the Upper Kns. Tlie 
white species of this plant is mostly exported to the 
Levant, where the Turks and Greeks make use of it in 
th<‘ir baths on account of what they conceive to hi* its 
invigorating properties. An intoxicating spirit is distilled 
ill Oariiithia and Styria from gentian, which is found in 
most the elevated regions. 

The eiillivation of fniit is carried to a great cxl<*iit 
in every part except Galicia. Plums, dainsons, fillierts, 
cliestnuts, figs, almonds, currants, raisins, pomegranates, 
limes, lemons, orang<*H, dates, olives, and melons arc largely 
grown. 

More th.ari one-third of the available soil of the Austrian 
dominions is occupied liy woods and forests, and timber is 
one of the staple productions. The. more Icwel districts 
grow the oak, beech, ash, alder, elm, poplar, lime or linden, 
birch, willow, and plantain ; whilst tlio fir, ])inL*, larch, 
cedar, and yew, and whore those will not thrive, the dwarf- 
pine and juniper, seek the mon> elevated regions. 

A large quantity of wine is annually made, of which 
Hungary produces nearly one-half. T^ay is n Hungarian 
wdne, very choice, hut small in quanpy. Carlowitz is 
also liigldy esteemed. 

Tho finest breeds of horses are reared in Transylvania 
and the Bnekowina. Of liorned cattle tho choicest and 
best breeds are those reared in Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Styria. Poultry of all kinds is very abundant in all parts 
of Austria, hut especially in tlm north-west of nuitgai 7 , 
where prodigious numbers of fowls, ducks, geese, and tnj’- 
knys arc reared. 'I'hc Tyrol is celehr^ed for rearing 
eaiiary birds. Game of all kind.9 is plentiful ; and in the. 
list of wild animals we find the bw, lynx, wolf, fox, 
marten, and chamois goat. Tho rivers abound in fisli. 

Among the other productions of the empire we may 
notice that tobacco is a monopoly engrossed by the depart- 
ment of finance in eveiy province but Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and the Tyrol. Of seed-oil, tiiongh tlie produce is 
^ery con.siderable in all quarters, enough is not manufac- 
tured for the coTisnmption. l^argo quantities of olive-oil 
also are obtained from the south-western parts of tho 
empire, particularly the neighbourhood of the Lago di 
Goi'da, Illyria, and Dalmatia. 
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Minerals , — The mountains are rich in mineral wealth, 
and some parts of them, in Bohemia and Hungary in the 
north, and in Camiola in the soutli, arc about the most 
productive in Europe in tliis i*cspect. Gold, silver, copper, 
loud, zinc, and nickel arc present in large quantities ; hut 
the most im])ortant product of the mines is that of iron, 
which is found in every province except those which lie 
round the Adriatic, and most abundantly in Styria and 
Carinthia. Austria possesses numerous coal-fields, the 
richest of which arc those of Bohonna, and it stands fifth 
among European countries in respeck of the quantity 
annually mined. The Carpathian Mountains are incoin- 
l)arably prolific in salt. At the famous mines of Wieliezka 
(near Cracow), the largest in the world, where galleries, 
halls, and even a chapel have b<‘en cut out of the solid 
rock-salt, 1,000,000 owts. of salt are annually mised. 
Salzburg, in the Tyrol, takes its name from the salt moun- 
tains of the vicinity. Precious stones are found in eonsid- 
«'rablc abuiidanee, and about 100 descriptions of marble, 
(^nirtz for the manufacture of glass, claj’s for porcelain, 
and mineral dyes of all kinds, are also jirocurcd. 

Every part of the Austrian dominions aliounds in 
mineral waters, and it is said that 1600 distinct springs 1 
may he ciiuinerated. Carlsbad, Tiiplitz, Eger, Bilin, I 
idebwerda, Seidlitz, Scidscliiitz, (^arlsbvuiin, Rohitseh, I 
Bartfeldt, Filrct, Mehadia, Baden, Dorna-IIandrcni, Krv- 
iiitza, Gastein, Wildhad, Rabl, and Ibgo, are all celehratt'd 
for their mineral springs. 

Manufactures and Commerce . — Although p*eat progress 
bus been made in manufactures in some parts of Austria, 
the country is still dependent to a cnn8i<lcral)le extent on 
foreign lands. Mamifaetures arc most diweloped in the 
German jiortion of Bohemia, in the districts round Vienna, 
in Moravia and Austrian Silesia, and in Styria. The 
Magyar countries are far behind in this respect, and 
Dalmatia and the Bukowinu have scarcely any mnnnfactiircs 
at all. The various manufactures of flax, licinp, wool, and 
cotton causes weaving to employ the largest immher of 
hands ; next in number come tlic nietnl, stone, pap(*r, 
glass, and wood w'orkers ; then the workers in leather. 
Iron and steel goods are made in the Alps <»f Styria. Toys 
.and fancy leather articles have of late years gained 
conspicuous place at Vienna*, the capital may, in faet, he 
^aid to comprise wdUiiii itself onc-seventh of all the indus- 
trial activity of Austria. 

We have already pointed out that, inclosed on almost, 
all side.s by mountains, Austria-Hungary has few natural 
facilities for trufiic wuih the outer world; and this will 
largely account for the fact that the foreign commerce is 
comparatively small. Thn only available sea-hoard on the 
Adriatic has to bo reached by crossing 'the high ranges of 
the Eastern Alps, and then opens only upon an inland 
branch of nn inland sea; the Danube, its great highway, 
also leads to an inland sea. Two-thirds of the commerce 
<»f the country pa.sses overland through Germany ; part to 
Turkey by the Danube; smaller shares towards Italy and 
Russin. Britain receives lai‘ge quantities of wheat and flour 
fi-om Hungary. From the diversity of products of the gi-cat 
divisions, however, the internal traffic is veiy large; the 
Danube joins the Iri'eluss granaiy of ITnngavy with the 
Alpine lands of the west, which are rich in w'ood, hut 
deficient in corn. 

Railways now extend over every part of the kingdom, 
and several lines have been carried over the mountains, to 
bring the central lands into easier coininunicalion with the 
Adriatic. 

The total commerce of Austria, comprising imports and 
exports, was of tlie value of X18 7, 000,000 in the year 
1884— the imports being £66,000,000, the exports 
£72,000,000. The principal article of import is raw 
cotton; and those of export, corn and flour. The com- 
mercial intercourse of Austria with tho United Kingdom is 


comparatively small, and appears in the official returns 
smaller than it really is, owing t<i the geographical position 
of the empire, which necessitates the transit of a large 
quantity of Austrian goods dcjstined for the British market 
0‘nd vice versa) through other countries, in thn expfwts or 
imports of which they thus figure. In tlic Board of TnuU* 
retunis, therefore, only the direct exports and imports to 
I and from the United Kingdom by way of the Austrian sea- 
board, Trieste, Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmati.’i, are given. 
The declared value of the imports thence into Great Britain 
in 1884 was Xl,400.0tK), and Iho exports of BritisJi ]>ro- 
duce therett» X8()0,()fi(). The number of trading vessels 
of all kinds belonging to Austrian subjects in 1885 Wim 
720U, having a total measurement of .‘160,000 tons. Tlie 
“ Austrian Lloyd Company ” oivned in 1886 aflec't of eighty 
steamers, of 16,000 lior.se power. 

Political JHvisions . — The Austrian empire, properly so 
cfdled, embrnees only the Germanic and roli.sh provinces, 
with Dalmatia, whieli are rppre.sent(;d in a parliameiii 
sitting at \'ienna by members elected by tlu! provincial 
diets. Hungary and its dejipndtMicies form a sepav.de 
kingdom, connected with the imperial crown, but governed 
by a parliament sitting at IVslh. 

Austria proper extends along both banks of tho Danube, 
between the frontiers of Ihavaria .and Hungary, and consists 
of two provinces — Low*er and Upper — r<*.spectivcly eastern 
and western, separated in part by the stream of tho Eiis, 

I one of the sin.aller affluents of the great river. Tliis dis- 
I triet received the German name of Cestcrreich (whence 
Au.stria), signifying ‘‘eastern slate,” as it fonned the easleru 
border of tbe dominion.s of Cliarlein.agne. It is tlie bev- 
editary patiimony of the reigning bouse, tlie cradle and 
nucleus of tin* empire, to which otlicr possessions Imvc been 
gradually attac-lied by treaty, marriage, or descent, very few 
additions h.aving been made by eoiiqiiest. Upper Austri.i 
is chiefly a rugged tract (>vj'r.spread with branehe.s of tin* 
Alps. They liken i.se intrude into the lower division, and 
fonii the beautiful chain of the Wiener Wald, which Tnal^e^ 
’ a close aj)])»'oaeh to Vienna, and abruptly descends to tin* 

I Danube in its vicinity. Roiri.antic valleys intersect tliis 
I range; fine woods clothe tln‘ slopes; villas :ind elmteaiix 
are on every hand; and pietnre.sqne ruins of ancient ra.^tle-' 
occasionally app(*ar, monuments of feudal times, wliieh adtl 
to the charms of the landscape. Being .at an ineonsider- 
ahlc distance from the heart of tho eity, the hill -tops are 
often vi.sited by crowds of tlu? inludntants to enjoy the 
fre.sh air and tlie noble prospects. Tho loftie.st summit, 
called the Kvahlenherg, is historically famous in its annals. 
During the last siege of the capital by the. Turks, when the 
])eoplc were sore pres.sed and in despair of relief, rockets 
were seen one night to rise from it, the appointed signals 
of the approach of a friendly anny, who.se banners wore 
behold the next morning waving to tlic breeze on its crest. 
Though of no great elevation (being under 1000 feet) tbe 
view* embraces a vast stretch of country and a great vaidety 
of interesting objects. There, is the metropolis, with the 
graceful spire of its eathcdr.al in the centre rising beauti- 
fully against the sky. The towers of Preslmrg, 40 mile.s 
ofT, may be seen, and in cle.ar weather a glimpse of the 
more distant Carpathian IVIoiintains may be caught. At 
the base rolls the Danube, with its steamers, barges, and 
flo.ats of timber, winding between wmoded islets; and for 
many a mile the eye can follow the course of the monarch 
of strictly European rivers — now jiartly concealed from 
view by dense forests, and anon exposed in broad sheets 
reflecting the sunbeams. 'I'Jic sites also of several great 
bailies, such a.s Aspem, Es.sling, and Wagram, fought 
among the islands of the stream and on its banks, are 
clearly traceable. 

Wo annex a statement of the various provinces, with 
their chief citie.s and towns; and under most of the n.ames 
mentioned articles will be found in this work. 
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Austrian Rmpiro. 
Gcrinniiic Provinces, . . 


Polihli Provinces, . 

OcciipicJ " under tin; treaty of^ 
RerJin of 1S78, ) 


Provinces. 

Lower Austria, 

Upper Austria, 

Ruliemia, 

Moravia, 

SMesia, 

Tyrol niul V^orarlhei';:;, .... 

Salzburg, 

Styria, 

CarJntliia, 

Cuniiula, 

Littoral, 

l^aliiiatia, .... 

Galieia, with Cracow, . 
lUikowiiia, .... 

Umif^ary proper, . . 

Transylvania, . . . 

(’njatia iiiiil Slavonia, . 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, . 


Cities and Towns. 

Vienna, Wiener-Neustadt, Krems, Baden. 

Linz, Steyer, Wcls. 

Prague, Kger, Pilson, Cai’lsbad, Toplitz. 

Brttnu, Iglau, Olmiitz, Pressnitz. 

Troppau, Teschen, Biolitz. 

Jiinsbrack, Hall, Brixen, Botzen, Trent. 
Salzburg, Halleiii, Wildbad-Gastein, 

Gratz, Marburg, Kisenerz, Mariazel. 

Klagenfurth, Villach, Bleibcrg 
LaybachJ Adclsberg, Idris. 

Trieste, Capo dTstria, Pola. 

Zara, Spalatro, Rngusu, Catlnro. 

Lemberg, Halicz, Craeow, Wielicza. 

Czcniowitz. 

Buda-Pcstli, Presbuvg, Debreezin, Erlan, Tokny. 
Klauseiiburg, Kronstadt, Hemionstadt. 

Agram, Fiuine, Peterwiirdciii, Karlowitz. 

Bosnia-Serai and Travnik. 


Population . — The iininher of inhabitants has fluctuated 
within recent years, owing to losses sustained in the war 
with Franec in IShD, and that, with I’rnssia in 1H(»0. By 
these wars the empiic lost 4,7 (JtJ, 1)10 inhabitants and an 
urea of 1G,403 square miles, Ixing a territory larger in 
extent than the kingdom of tlu! Netherlands. The follow- 
ing is the urea of the several ]irovinees, and their population 
ae.cordiiig to Hie last census, that of 1880: — 



Area, 


Proviucea vf tho Empire. 

aquaro 
mi lea. 

Population. 

German Monarch v ; — 

Lower Austria 

7,fl5 1 

2,3.30,021 

Upper Austii.i 

4,fl;n 

750,020 

Salzburg 

2,7G7 

103,570 

Styria 

8,fl70 

1,218,507 

(varinthia, 

4,00.5 

;M 8,780 

i 'ariiiola ! 

8,85 G 

481,248 

'I'rie.ste, Illyria, «5tc., 

:l,0H4 

047,084 

'J'yrol and Vorarlhcrg, . . . , 

11,824 

or2,.5io 

Bohemia, 

20,0G0 

5,560,810 

Moravia, 

8,588 

2,158,407 

Silesia, 

1,087 

505,47.5 

<hilie.ia 

;;o,ao7 

5,058,007 

Bukowinn, 

4,085 

571 ,071 

Dalmatia, 

4,010 

470,101 

Total, Gcnnaii Monarchy, 

115,008 j 

22,1 14,244 

Kingdom of Hungary : — 

108,258 j 


Hungary and Traiisylv.'iiiia, . 


1.3,781,400 

Gniatia and Slavoni.a, . . , 

10,773 

1,880,361 

Town of Fiume 

8 

21,803 

Total, Huiigarj’’, 

125,080 

15,005,184 

Total, Austria-Hungary, 

240,042 

.37,830,128 


TIui Jnerease of the population in ten years was about 
1,700, 000. 

It was decided by ailiele of the treaty of Berlin of 
1878 that the jmivineesof Bosnia and Herzegovina should 
he oeeiipieil and ailmiiiistered by Austria-Hungary, whieh 
decision was carried out in the course of the year. This 
oceupatiou — which is praelieally aiiiicxatiou — added a ter- 
ritory of 28,12.5 English square miles, with 1,212,172 
iiiliahitunts to the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

The great mass of the Austrian population is composed 
of four distinct rnce.s — distinct as imieli by descent, fea- 


tures, and bodily conformation as in cbai*actcr, languagi*. 
manners, and us.iges — Slavonic^ Gcmianic^ Jl/u^yor, and’ 
Pomunie. The Slav.s, the most iniraeroiis branch, form 
fully 45 per wait, of the population. Of this race are the 
Wends or Vandals, in Illyria and the eastern parts of 
Styria; the Slawaks and llinzes settled in those districts 
of the Archduchy which border upon Hungary, and in 
certain circles in the latter kingdom; the Czechs, or 
alioiiginal Bohemians, of Bohemia and parts of Moravia; 
the I’oles (of two distinct classes, the Mazuraks and 
Gorals) and Riissniaks, or Russians of Galicia and tli(‘ 
moimtuin confines of Hungary and Transylvania ; the Mor- 
laks and Montimegrins of Dalmatia; and the Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians of the “occupied ” provinces. The Gennaii 
race is .second in numcjrical importance, hut the first in 
point of inttdllgciice and usofulnt'ss and political influeiiee; 
they form an integi’al part of the population iti Austria 
proper, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Moravia, and Buhernia. 
but constitute separate commmiiries in Hungary, in Tran- 
.sylvania, where they are denominated Saxons, in Galicia, 
on the Kiilpa, in Cnmiola, and in the Bonthern territories 
around Asiago, where they have lived isolated for centuries 
under the name of the Setto and Trediei Communi. Alto- 
gi'tlier the Germans nuinher aliout 10,000,000. The third 
race, the Magyars, migrated from the Kuma, and scttleil 
around the banks of the Danube and Tlieiss in the ninth 
century; they arc esteemed to bo of pure Asiatic cxtrac' 
tioii, akin to the Tartar aud Turk, and arc a fine and 
intelligciit class of men ; they are about 5,000,000 in 
jiuinhcr, form the majority of the population of Hungary 
and Transylvauia, and a:o possessed of the finest lands in 
both these countric-S. Of tlie Romanic people the inost im- 
purt.ant arc a considerable number of Italians, who inhabit a 
portion of the south of Tyrol aud government of Trieste, 
Dalmatia, v^’C. ; the Rnmnanions, on the Danube frontier; 
and Hic Valak.s, Dako-Valaks, or, as they term themselves, 
Rumaiil — a medley of ancient Thraciains, Romans, aud 
Slavouiun.s, whose language is evidently a corrupted dialcQt 
akin to the Tallin. Among other cleincntb of population 
Jews are numerous in the northern provinces, Zigenner or 
Gipsies in Hungary, and Armenians in Transylvania and 
Galicia. 

Government and Administratiim . — The various elements 
of which the Austrian empire is composed arc uriited tmder 
a hercditai-y monarchy, tins head of which assumed the title 
of Em])eror of Austria, King of .leruHalem, HungaiT, &c.., 
in 1804, and renounced the style of Emperor of Gcrmaiiv 
in 1800. The succession to the crown is in tho male line; 
and ill default of this, passes into tho female, as deter- 
mined by the Pragmatic Sanction, promulgated by tho 
Emperor Charles VI. on the lOlh of April, 1718. The 
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emperor profesnes the Roman Catholic faith, and cannot, 
under a family compact, marry any female unlcHi; she be of 
royal blood. I'lie princes and princesses of the imperial 
family are styled tirchdaKCH and archduchesses, and the 
heir-apparent or presumptive Imperial Crown Prince. 

Austria became a constitutional country, in name at 
least, in 1849. Since 1867 it has been a bipartite state, 
consisting of a German nionardiy and a Magyar kingdom, 
each possessing its own laws, its own parliament, and its 
own ministers and government, while the connecting tics 
between them consist in the persoji jif the hereditary 
sovereign, in a common army, navy, and diploniney, and in 
a controlling body known as the Delegations. 'J'bc Delegn- | 
tions form a parliament of 120 members, one-half of whom 
sire chosen by and represent the legislature of Austria, and 
the other half that of Hungary, the Upper House of each 
returning twenty, and the Low'cr ITonsc forty <lclcgates. 
Oil subjecsts affecting the common affairs the Delegations 
liino a decisive vole, ami their resolutions require neither 
tile eonfinnatioii nor approbation of the representative 
jissemhlies in which they have their source. The ordinaiy 
inode of procedure for the Delegations is to sit. and vote in 
two I’hambers, the sixty deputies of Austria proper foi*m- 
iiig the one, and the sixty of Hungary the other. lJut it is 
provided tliiil if no agreement can be amved at in this 
manner, the two bodies must togetlier, and, v^dtliont 
farther debate, give their final vole, which is binding for 
the wlioln empire. The jurisdiction <»f the Didegatious is 
limited to foreign aflaira and w'ar. Kach of these has its 
own executive department, the finances of the two being in 
charge of u tliinl. 

The eonstitutioii of Austria, the western or Cisleithan 
monarchy, is fonnded upon a cliarter which came into force 
ill Dceomber, 1867, modified by eertain reforms in 187.‘5. 
Its main features are a double legislature, consisting first 
of the provincial diets, representing tlie various states of 
the monarchy; and secondly, a central diet, eiilled the 
Reichsratli, or Council of the Knipire. 

There are altogether seventeen provincial diets, viz. for 
Bohemia, Dalmatia, Galicia, Higher Austria, Tanver Austria, 
Salzburg, Styria, Carinlhiu, Camiola, Bnkowiiui, Moravia, 
Silesia, Tyrol, Vorarlbcrg, Gorizia, Istriu, and Trieste. The 
<lictA> of all these provima'S are formed in nearly the sanu* 
Tnauuer, only differing in the number of deputies. Koch 
consists of but one assembly, composed (1) of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic and Oriental 
ttreok Church, and the chancellors of universities; (2) of 
the representatives of gi*eat estates, elected by all laudoivners 
p.ayiiig not less than lOO' florins (or illO) taxes ; (3) of the 
representatives of towns, elected by those citizens who 
jiossess municipal rights ; (4) of the rejiresentatives of boards 
of commerce and trade unions, chosen by the respective 
members ; and (5) of the representatives of nu'al eomniTiues, 
elected by such inhabitants as pay a small amonnt of direct 
taxation. The xirovinclal diets arc competent to make 
laws concerning local administration, particularly those 
afiecting county taxation, the cultivation of the soil, educa- 
tional, c1iui*ch, and charitable institutions, and public works 
executed at the public expense. 

The Rcichsrath, or Council of the Empire, consists of an 
Upper and a Lower House. The Upper House is formed (1) 
of the priiiCiCH of the imperial family who are of age; (2) of 
a immbci: of nobles (fifty -throe iii the present Reichsratli) 
possessing large landed property, on whom the cmpci-or 
may confer tlie dignity of state councillors ; (3) of the arch- 
hisliops and bishops who are of princely rank ; and (4) of 
other life members nominated by the emperor, on account 
of being distinguished in art or sciimce, or who Iiavo 
rendered signal services to the church or state. Until the 
passing of the Direct Elections Law in 1873, the Ijower Hoiiso 
was composed of 280 members, elected by the provincial 
diets from their own number. Now, however, it consists of 
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853 members, elected by the direct vole of all citizens who 
arc of age and wlio possess a small property qualification. 

The constitution of the Transleithan kingdom, or east- 
ern part of the empire, i.e. Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Transylvania, is based mainly on unwritten laws. Tho 
whole logishition and internal administration of the country 
is left by it in the hands of the native nobility, comprising 
above half a million individuals, giving to theming litUo 
more than the chief command of the army, and the right to 
protect the kingdom against all enernit's. See Hunuaun . 

Heveti'ue and Expenditure . — The financial system is 
exceedingly complicated, tlicre being three distinct, budgets, 
one for tho whole empire, one for Austria, and one ff)i* 
Hungary. Tho first takes cognizanco of what is termed 
the “common affairs of the empire,” which embrace minis- 
tries of foreign affairs, war, and finance. Tho estimated 
expenditure of Austria for the year 1882 was jCI 2,000,000. 
I'hc revenue for the same period was calculated to produce 
£40,(3)0,000. 'rhe Hungarian budget provided for mi 
income of £24,000,000, and an expenditure somewhat in 
excess of that sum. Tim debt of Austria has grown U]) 
gradually since the middle of tlie last eentniy. At the end 
of tilt! Seven Years' War, in 1763, Austria had a debt of 
£15,000,000, which grew to £28,300,000 in 1801, and 
increased from this vear in extraordinary proportions. In 
1815 it bad r'sen to £k 2, 500,000, to £108,000,000 in 
1830, and to £125,000,000 in 1848. The war of 1866 
increased tiie debt by about £30,000,000, but on the other 
hand freed Austria from the I /mibardo- Venetian debt, 
which was transferred to Italy. From 1789 up to the 
present time there lias seldom been a year in which the 
revenue came up to the ex]>enditnrc. The amount of the 
jmblic debt of the whole emiiire in 18S5 was £380,000,000, 
the interest on which was £16,000,000. Hungary, by an 
ngrnemeiii of 1 868, pays 30 iier cent, towards the Austrian 
national debt as tlieii in (‘xistenee, and it was stipulated 
tlmt, ill future, loans must be eoiitr.u'ted separately by 
either pm*t of the empire. Tin* debt of tho Hungarian 
kingdom, contracted since 1868, amounted in 1882 to 
£50,400,000. 

Army and t\an /. — As might be expected after the events 
of 1859 and 186(1, Austria has of late years devoted great 
attention and largo sums of money to perfecting its 
miliUiry resources, with the result that, in spite of former 
reverses of fortune, it must now be reckoned as one of tho 
most foniiidahle Continental powers. On a peace footing 
the ttiTuy numbers only about 309,000 men, but oii mobi- 
lization Austria could put no less than 900,000 men into 
the field ; or, if tho eflicioiit hindwehr be included, 1,200,000 
men, with from 2000 to 2200 guns. The fighting material 
would not be so homogeneous as that of Germany or France, 
being drawn from so many different nationalities; but in 
the presence of any danger to the eimiitry the army could 
be thoroughly relied upon, while the artillery is of the best 
in Enro])e, The standing army is formed, after the model 
of Prussia, by universal liability to serve in the army. The 
term of sendee is ten years, three of which the soldier 
must spend in active service, after which bo is enrolled for 
the remaining seven years in the army of reserve, with 
further liability to serve two years in the landwchr. There 
arc twenty-five forti'essos of the first and second rank. 

The Austrian navy consisted in 1883 of ten ironclads 
and thirty-seven other steamers, chiefly of small dimensions, 
and ten sailing ships. The navy is recruited by conscrip- 
tion from the seafaring population, the term of service 
being eight, years, a ])ortioii of which time is passed in the 
reserve. There are two harhoura of war, Pola and Trieste, 
tho first being the chief naval port, and the second the store- 
house and arsenal. 

IMiyion and Education . — The state religion of Austria 
is the Roman Catholic, and is professed by about two-thirds 
of tho people ; but there i.s toleration for all fonns of belief. 
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A Ijirgo proportion on the enstern borders next Russia 
ndlierc to the Greek Cliurcli; Protestants arc most numer- 
ous in Hungary and Transylvania, but even there form only 
u tenth part of the people. General edutyition, excepting 
in Gcrinan Austria, where education is compulso}-}', is in 
a very backward state. There are seven universities in 
Austiia-Hungary — at Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Gratz, Inns- 
bruck, Cfacow, and Lemberg. Next in rank m*e the 
theological seminaries, over 100 in nnmber. 

Ilixtory , — In the times innnciliately succeeding the 
Clivistian <*ra tlie Romans advanced from tlie Alps, and 
invaded that part now called the “ Province below' the Kns,” 
in which Vienna itself is situated. The land was occupied 
ns sjjparate bunting grounds, the resort of semibarbarous 
tribes, among whom tlje Paniionii, Roii, and Norici arc 
most frequently mentioned in the Roman annals. Over 
hueli a race triiim])}i w'as easy; a state of de])eiidence 
qnirkly succeeded to a condition of savage freedom ; and 
tlie cstablislmuMit of military colonies on the Danube, as 
]»art of the Roman hue of defence against the barbarous 
iiordes of the imrtli, w'as succeeded by tlie incorporation of 
Ibis tract of eountrv w'itb the province of Pannonia. 
Noricum thenceforward siijiplied the Roman legions with 
lieree and hardy soldiers. In the fourth ei'ntury, w'bcn the 
north poured dow'n its hordes upon the bouth, the middle 
regions of tlie Danube fell a victim to the spoilers, who 
successively traversed them in quest of more alluring prey. 
From thence to the time of Charlemagne they w'cre sub- 
jected to a suciTShioii of ruthless attacks, but that con- 
queror reduced it under bis dominion. It was a dependency 
of Havana from U14 to 12<10, w’licn Ottacar, king of 
Robemia, seized it ; but in bis slrnggle to maintain his 
conquest against Rudolpli of Hapsburg, emperor of Ger- 
many, the latter exjadled him from the Austrian tenitories 
in 127(), and seven years aftoi*w’ard8 invested bis son Albert 
with the sovena’gnty, as an aiipimdago to the Hapsburg 
possessions. His successors in the course of time extended 
their dominion over boveral other states, which they ac- 
quired either by marriag<«, purcliase, or inheritance. Among 
these we may mention the margraviate of lJurgau in Styria, 
acquired in 1283 ; Carintbia, in 1331 ; Tyrol, in 13C3 ; 
Trichte, in 1380; and the landgi’aviute of Rroisgnu, in 
Swabia, in 13(>7. From the midtlU; of the fifteenth con- 
tuiy, or more accurately speaking, from the year 1437, 
when Albert II. w'a.s raised to the dignity of King of the 
Romans and Emperor of Germany, tliis bigli office was 
uiiiiitoiTuptedly enjoyed by the Hapsburg line of Austrian 
sovereigns. At one time the Austrian emperor’s dominions, 
under the house of Hapsburg, included Alsace and Hie 
Netherlands ; and at another time, under Charles V., Spain 
and the Indies ; but both of these possessions afterwards 
fell off. Ferdinand T., by inaiTiage with the daughter of 
Lewis IL, king bf Hungary, in 1520, became possessed of 
Jier extensive inlicritanee, w'liicli w'as composed of Hungary, 
Itobeiiiiu, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. The ancient pos- 
b(‘s.sions of the house of Hapsburg in Switzerland hod been 
gradually wTcstcd from it, the signal being given by tbo 
confederation formed by Uri, Sebwytz, and Unterwalden 
in November, 1307; and tbo Thirty Years’ War, in the 
niiddki of the seventeenth ccntuiy, stripped it of Alsace 
and Lusatiiu Austria, however, received ample compensa- 
tion under the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, which united the 
Netherlands and (certain states in Italy to its dominions. 
Under Maria Theresa the Austrian empire lost Silesia, and 
then Famiu ; but gained Galicia and Ixidomiria, and the 
Rukowina. Francis IT., wdiosc accession took place in 
1702, lost the Nethcriands and Lombai’dy in 1797, in 
exchange for which the treaty of OaTn]M> Formio gnvo him 
the Venetian ten-itories. The subsequent treaty of Luiie- 
ville, in 1801, did not much affect his dominions, but the 
peace of Presburg, in 1 805, was purchased by the sacrifice 
of his possessions in Italy, Swabia, and Tyrol, for which 


the acquisition of Salzburg was but a poor indemnity ; and 
Hie treaty of Vienna, four years afterwards, wrested from 
him, in addition, not only a considerable portion of Galicia, 
which fell to Russia, but Carniola, Istria, Salzburg, the 
lands called the “ luiiviertel,” Venice, and other southern 
provinces. Full restitution was, however, iiiude to him by 
the provisions of the treaties of Paris in 1814, and of Vienna 
in the following year. Breisgau, wo should add, bocamo 
the property of Baden in 1810. Francis declared himself 
hereditary Kmporor of Austria in 1804, and laid down the 
dignity of Empexyr of Germany and Kng of the Romans 
two years afterwords. He died in 1884, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ferdinand 1. By virtue of his German 
{Missessions the emperor was a member of the Gcnnan con- 
federation, entitled to four out of the seventy votes in its 
full diets. As such lie had to keep one in every thousand 
of the population of his German dominions in a perfect 
state of equipment and marching order, and supply in case 
of public emergency a first contingent of 94,882 men. 

The revolution in Franco which overthrow the nile of 
Louis Philippe (on the 24th Febmaiy, 1848) affected most 
of the European states. It led Austria into peat diffi- 
culties. The nationalities, whicli had long sullered from 
the despotic imperial power, rose openly against it. In 
Vienna itself the revolutionary spirit triumphe^d for a season 
over the government, while in Italy and Hungary it carried 
•all Iwjfore it. In the former country, Charles Albert of 
Sardinia assumed the leadership ; in the latter, Louis Kos- 
suth directed the revolutionary movement. On the part of 
Austria, Itadotsky took the field against Charles Albert, 
and after several engagements dispersed the Italian troops 
at the great battle of Novara. This led to the abdication 
of Charles Albert. First Windischgi-Utz, and then Ilaynaii 
and Jollachicli, ban of Croatia, led the Austrians against 
the insurgents in Hungary, and ultimately, with the heli> 
of Russia, the imperial power triumphed. ^ Ferdinand L, 
fecliiig himself nncqual to the situation, abdicated in favour 
of the Archduke Francis Charles, and tlie son of the latter, 
Francis Joseph, was declared emperor, 2nd December, 1848. 

For a time, the jiower of Austria in Italy seemed supTCine* 
Parma, Tuscany, Modena, the Roman states, and tho 
kingdom of the two Sicilies entered into secret obligations 
whicli acknowledged her predominance. On discovOTing 
tho Austrian intrigues, l*iodmont felt that its constitutional' 
goveniincnt and national independence were menaced, and 
rapidly began to arm. Austria professed to be alarmed 
by her hostile preparations, and threatened war unless 
they were discontinued. In this emergency the Emperor 
Napoleon 111. stood forward as 'the champion of Italian 
liberty, and when the Austrian troops under Marshal' 
Giulay crossed the. Ticino (29th April, 1869) he suddenly 
declared war, landed a large and well-oquipped army at 
Genoa, and took tho field hi pei-son. The Emperor of 
Austria, aware of the gravity of the situation, likewiso 
repaired to the scene of action, and Victor Emmanuel, tho 
king of Sardinia, took the command of tbo Piedmontese 
forces. A brief but sanguinary campaign ensued. 

Tho principal engagomonts were MontebcBo, 20th May» 
1869 ; Palestro, 31st May; Magenta, 3rd June; Solferino, 
24th July. In each the Austrians were defeated, an^ at 
Solferino the repulse was so complete that Francis Joseph 
gladly opened negotiations for peace with the Empci-or 
Napoleon, and purchased the safety irf his empire by the 
cession of Lombardy to Italy, still retaining Venice. 

After these events the Austrian government showed an 
anxious desire to consolidate tho empire by satisfying tho 
just asph-atiuns of the various races which compose it* 
The emperor made numerous concessions to his Hungariau 
subjects, announced his intention of being crowned King 
of Hungaiy with all tho old formalities, and imperial 
diplomas and patents were prepared as the basis for a 
liberal constitutional government. 
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But Austria was not permitted to follow out her pacific 
dreams. In 1864 Prussia began the development of a 
long-matured project for ousting her from the leadership 
of Germany. She engaged the emperor to join in her 
unj>rovoked hostilities with Denmark for the separation from 
that kingdom of the continental provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Against two such powerful enemies Denmark 
could make no stand, when deserted by all the chief 
European powers. By the treaty of Vienna, 20th October, 
site resigned the duchies to the two allies, who, how- 
ever, soon quarrelled about tbe disposition of the spoil, 
'rile breach between the two courts widened daily. Austria 
could not but see tliat 'Prussia, while openly breatliing 
})(>aco and friendship, was arming to the teeth, and 
perfecting her military organisation. She felt that her 
})osition as a |>araraount power in Germany was mena(‘.ed. 
Jn \ain she sought for allies. Russia stood aloof ; Eng- 
land liad no sympathy for a state that clutclicd Venetia 
in a grasp of tyranny; Italy iiad secretly coiit;lnJcd an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia ; and France, 
cajoled and bribed by the Prussian minister Count von 
Bismarck, would make no sign. It is inmecessary to 
unravel tlio web of intrigue by wliicli tlic ambition of 
a king and his statesmen, and the overmastering desire 
for a strong and united Germany in the breasts of his 
pt'Ojilc, were eventually gratified. Anstria made what 
jrtfparation she could to meet the stonn, and having 
exhausted every diplomatic artifice, reluctantly drew tho 
sword. Slie soon found herself not only unalde to cope 
with her formidable foe, but attacked on both sides by 
IVussia and Italy, was beaten witli a suddenness and com- 
pleteness which astonished all Europe. The Piiissian 
troops, armed with tho needle gun, defeated the Austrians 
on every field, and the crushing disasters of Mnnchengi-tttz 
(24tli June, 1866) and Sadowa (3rd July), which exposed 
Vienna itself to tho assault of the victors, compelled tho 
cinporor to sue for peace. A treaty was concluded at 
Prague between tho tlircc combabints, wliich gave Venctk 
to Italy ; Hanover, Hesse, and other provinces to Pmssia ; 
dissolved the German confedemtion, and entirely swept 
away tho omperor’s pretensions to its leadership. 

After the war — following out the Juaxim of a gi*eat 
Gci-man philosoplier, that “ what a state loses in outward 
im]M>rtanco must bo replaced by inward gi*eatncss and 
development ” — Austria applied herself vigorously to the 
task of making a consolidated nation out of tho various 
conflicting nationalities over whicli she presides. Great 
and liberal measures of conciliation were passed, and a 
constitution was granted to Hungary, which at once 
secured its contentment and loyalty to tlie state. Internal 
rohirrns of every kind were Inaugurated, new chartem and 
priviU?ges were granted to the people, and nearly every 
branch of tlie administi'ation was reorganized. A more 
liberal commercial policy was adopted, and a general im- 
I»ul 80 given to industjy and enterprise throngliout tho 
empire. Further, in spite of the most determined opposi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic hieraiv^iy, bills were passed in 
1868 recognizing the validity and legality of civil marriages., 
and depriving the clergy of their almost absolute power 
with regard to education. A violent hostility to these 
measnres being still maintained by the priesthood, tho cam- 
paign between the church and state closed in 1870 by tl 
complete abrogation of the Concordat, and the sweeping 
away of all privileges held by the Roman Catholic Church 
beyond those enjoyed by other religious communities. 
Lastly, by the passing of theDh'ect Elections Law in 18 /3. 
Austria, wbicli until tiicn had been but a system of inde- 
pendent states, became possessed of a ti-nly imperial parlia- 
ment, representing national instead of merely provincia 
interests. Tho government have sevenil times during the 
present centnry, once so lately as 1868, tampered with 
public credit, in order to relieve rcgiilm*ly reeurriug cinha 


passmen ts. Of tho undeveloped wealth of tho country, 
md of the industry and energy of the pcx)ple, there can 
10 no question ; and if only peaco could bo insured, and 
i fair run of prosperity enjoyed, Austria might yet see the 
snd of its sorely trying period of deficits. In tho Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 Austria viewed with inucli suspicion 
iporations which might have resulted in the %mation of 
in important Slavonic power on the southern border of 
lungary. Sire, however, remained neutral, and her passive 
attitude was subsequently rewarded by tho virtual cession 
•f Bosnia and the Herzegovina, wiiero Austria now holds 
a very commanding position in relation to the states which 
were emancipated B*om Turkish rale by the war. 

AUTUEN'TIC, in music, applies to tho construction of 
icalcs, and to the peculiarities of melody and harmony 
'csulting therefrom. Wlion a scale begins on tho tonic 
and passes upwards tlirongli tho notes of the key it is 
autiieiitic, and tunes written in tlio compass of snch a 
•scale (extended to an octavo in lengtii usually) w'ould ho 
called authentic. The contrast to authentic is plagaU 
where tlui scale begins from tlio dominant, and the tunes 
iiave notes in something like equal proportion on each side 
)f the toiii(5. “ God save the Queen” may bo regarded ns 
authentic, since it has but the leading note below the tonic ; 
whereas ‘‘ Rule Britannia ” is plagal, descending largely to 
Jie dominant below. “Ein’ Festc Bnrg” is authentic, 
•‘The Old Hundredth” is phigal. It is generally con- 
^dered by musicians that authentic melodies ciuTy a 
certain strength and majesty with them, and that plagal 
melodies excel in sweetness and delicacy. In counterpoint 
the lower division of tho key, that, namely, from tonic to 
dominant, is called authentic, and the upper division, from 
the dominant to the tonic, is called plagal ; and the one 
half, thougli of five notes, is answered by tbe other of four 
notes, the luH'dful alterationB in melody being controlled 
by many rules developed from the practice of ,the great 
com)>i>Bers. Anotlier extension of the same idea causits 
the word to he used to describe the “full close” or 
.authentic cadence” — tliat in which the dominant harmony 
resolves on to tlie tonic common ehorti — forming tluj most 
jierfect coneliisiun of a iuu.sical idea ; in faett so completely 
closing th(} musical sentence that it is never used by good 
writers except at the end of a composition, or to mark one 
of its princijiai divisions. Tlie contrast to tliis is the 
“plagal cadence” — a favourite close in cedes iu.stical music, 
not elsewhere so mneb used because of its want, of tlio 
finished comjileteness of tlie authentic cadence. Here 
the chord of tho snbdomiimnt resolves on to the chord 
of the tonic. The contrary to both authentic and plagal 
cadences is the half dose or imperfect cadence, wliere the 
harmony resolves on to tho dominant diord — of course 
leaving tlie mind in suspense, and th^ piece still un- 
completed. 



Authentic CHdence. riagal CaUeuvo. Imperfect Cadences. 


These terms grow out of the creation of ecclesiastical music 
by St. AMuitosE (.474 a.d.), who made four modes, 
according to the number of the evangelists, from the then 
popular Hypodoriaii seale of the Greeks. [See Moiier 
Ecclksiasticai., and Gkekk Musical. System."] Am- 
bro.se took tlie notes D, E, F, G as bis finals; and his four 
modes can be exactly reproduced on the pianoforte by 
using only tlie white keys, and playing octaves from the 
respective finals. It will be scon that each mode differs in 
character, and consequently the “tones” or chants written 
in each differed likewise. By St. Gregory’s time (a.d. 
500) the mnsical work of St. Ambrose was in confusion, 
and indodios bad liceii written extending below the finals 
ill each mode. St. Gregoi-y liit upon the happy expedient 
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of rtddinp; tf» each anthontic inode (that is, to each (jemiim 
or oritjinnl mode, for tliat is the 8ipuil:cation of authentic) 
a mode, or mode which lay athwart the first, 

that being the meaning of the hitter ivord. Thus Ambrose 
began from D, and Gregory added a pl.'igal from the A 
)k*1ow ; the last, ns its name signified, lay atliwart the final 
I), half hi^ow it, half above it, and gave a inneh more 
workable and useful arrangenu'iit of tlui noti«s of the key. 
Therefore tin*, mediieval musicians worked in eight modes, 
four authentic and four j)lagal ; but it must he. reineinhered 
that all of these, eight were, as we should now consiiler, in 
the same, key, and that what was really done thendore w'as 
to use as final sometimes one note of the key, sometimes 
another, aeciording to the mode, whereas in the present 
day the k<'y-not«i abme is regarded as the final. No other 
note is tolerahli* to modern ears as a final, for no other 
can give an absolute close to a mu.sical i<lea, and this has 
grown to he a iu*ec.ssity for ns. 

AUTHEN'TIC (Gr. authfatrs^ one who does things 
witli liis own hand), a term applied to any writing or 
doenment, the eoutents of which are arenratc and tnist- 
wortliy. Ill biblical criticism it is nsed t<» signify the 
truth and anthoritv of the statements made or doctrines 
taugJit in any of the various hooks, a.s opposetl to the 
interpolations made liy eojiyists, I'tc. In questions of 
nnthorshi[> the term f/emiitie is used to signify that the ^ 
l)ook is tlic, work of ilie ])crson whose name it hears. This | 
distinelioii between the terms is not ohservisl in general 
literaturi', whcR* the word authentic may be regarded as 
Fynonvmons with geMiiiue. 

AUTOC'RACY (<ir. f/w/os, self ; l-rafoa, ])(jwer\ a 
term nsed to signify that form of govi'rimient in which 
the sovereign possesses absolute power. Most eastern 
governments are of this kind ; hut in Europe (if ive 
exclude Turkey, as being truly Asiatic) the Emperor of 
Kussia alone is an antoeriit, and is without constitutional 
control over lii.s authority, Th<5 term is used by Kant in 
his sy.slein of philosophy in another sense; with him it 
denotes the mastery of the reason over the animal jiropcn- 
sities of man’s nature. 'J’lie Autocrat of all the Eussias 
holds power hi/ himself ; the Kantian autoer;it ladds power 
■over himself— dhut is, tJie higher self over the low'cr self. 

AU'TO DA FIG (J Portuguese, ‘‘act of f.aitli;” the 
Spanish term is avfo rh fe") was tin* name given to 
the ])ul)lie soleinuity that formerly took place in Sp.ain, 
Portugal, and the Spanish settlements in America at the 
execution of those persons who were condemned by the 
Inquisition. Tlie day selected was generally a Sunday 
between Whit.sniMlay and Advimt, and every effort wais 
made by the jiriests to make the eerenioiiy as imposing ns 
possible. The j)roeeedings were op(*ned by the tolling of 
the bell of the ]^ltici})al church early in the morning, and 
a solemn procession was formed, which passed through 
the principal streets of the town to the ehnreh. The 
Dominicans led the way, eanying the flag of the Inquisition; 
then followed those who had been found innocent, or who 
hud only been adjudged worthy of p<*iianee. Next followed 
those eoiidemned to death, fthid in a hideous costume ; and 
with them the remains of those who had died in prison 
were carried, in Idar.k coflins painted, as were the dresses of 
the condi'inned, with flames, devils, &c. The priests and 
monk.s brought u]) tlie rear. After service in the church 
the sentences were read, and each prisoner received a blow 
on the breast from an oflieer of the Inquisition, which 
signified that he was handed over to the secular arm for 
punishment. I.Jitcr in the. day th(‘j were brought out 
for execution. Those who recanted were privileged to be 
strangled, but those who remained stijadfast were burned 
alive, the iKidies of those strangled and the remains of the 
dead prisoners being also oommitted tf> the flames. Tlicse 
horrible exhibitions were frequently witnessed by the king 
and court, while the populace lield high holiday on the 


occAsion. The first auto da fe was held at Seville iu 1481 
under the din*ction of Torquemnda, and as late as 1828 a 
schoolmaster was executed for deism at Valencia under 
the same forms. As many ns thirty-one persons were 
burned at an auto da fe held at Valladolid in 155!k 

AU'TOGRAPH (from the Greek autot/raphan, written 
with one's own liand), an original manuscript; the hand- 
writing of any person. 

Oolleetions of autographs, as the handwritings of indi- 
vidual persons, had their origin about the middle of the 
sixteenth century cii Germany, where the gentry carriiid 
about with them irhite paper huQks,to obtain and preserve 
in them the signatures of i)ersonH of eminence m* new ac- 
quaintance, whence such a book received most generally the 
name of “ Album,” thoiigli it was sometimes calleil “ Hortus ’* 
or “ Thesaurus Amicoruin.” 

The fashion spread to Franco and England, and at tin* 
present time is so eagerly piii'sued that the autographs of 
eminent persons are regular articles of commerce. Their 
value depends upon a variety of circumstances, such as the 
position and fume of the writer, the scarcity of siie.li aulo- 
graph.s, the nature of the MSS., letter, or document, &e. 
There is also a widespread opinion that the handw’riting 
of .any individual will afiord some slight indicAtion of his 
character. 

Valuable eolleetions of MSS., letters, doenmeuts, and 
signatures are to be found iu the British Museum, Kecord 
Oftiec, &.e., .and a eomphde collection of the autographs of 
the s(»vereigns of ICngland from the Conquest was puhlishod 
in fjie-hiniile by John Gough Nicholls in his valuable woik 
on the subject (London, 1820, folio). Valuable works have 
also been published m France and Germany on this subject. 
IVelixed to this volume are several Plates of Autographs 
of eelehrated persons, from the fifteenth to the ninetcjailli 
centuries. 

AUTOMAT'ZC ACTION is the term applied in jdiy- 
siology to those inovenieiits which arise from independent 
nerve-net ion unprompted by any stimulus. Of such the 
most wonderful is the action of the heart, which continues 
to beat for some time after being removed from the chest ; 
and which, if it is the heart of a cold-blooded animal, will 
not cease to beat for hours, and in some oases even for 
d.ays. Jf ^lic heart is excit<*d by the presence of blood its 
action is very much strengthened, ns iu the living body ; 
hut it is not dependent on that stimulus, as the .above ex- 
periment show’s. If it were so dependent the moveincFit 
would he denominated a liifiFLKX Action, one of a series 
of involuntary movements, like winking, sneezing, &r., 
dependent on extenial stimuli, which series is 'fully de- 
scribed in the article bearing its name. 

Another remarkable automatic centre is the respirator// 
centre^ a certain very small tract of the meAulla oblongata 
(that inch and a quarter of nerve matter wbie.li connects th(» 
spinal cord with the brain, and wlienco nearly all the great 
cerebral nerves arise), which small tract of so small it sur- 
face Flourens once seriously called ‘4o nceud vital” (tho 
vital knot). For if this small |>ortion bo excised from the 
medulla, breathing at once ceases ; and yet it is suificient 
to control all those numerous separate movements of many 
distinct muscles whi<-h make up the complex act of inspira- 
tion, and the not far less complex act of expiration. Now, 
ju.st os iu the case of the heart, we can increase I'espiration 
by netion of the will, or through reflex action (as by a 
dash of cold water, &c.), and similarly we can check 
respiration, yet, in the face of repeated experiments, we arc 
compelled to pronounce tlie action automatic. We breathe 
independently of any stimulus, by the sheer self -originated 
(that is, autoiimtie) activity of the above-mentioned tiny 
respiratory centre of the small inch-and-quartcr-long me- 
dulla. This, indeed, is the size of the whole mednila in 
man, but its size in small animals is incomparably minute, 
yet the same marvellously complex results ensue. 
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Another wondca^nl set of automatic movements is ex- 
hibited ill the peristaltic motion of tlio alimentary canal, 
the peculiar circular contraction of successive ring's of the 
canal which pushes the food through tlie body, the contrac- 
tion travelling forwards like a wave and producing the 
well-known writhing movfjment of the intestines. Such a 
wave may be traced by the observer in suitably prepared 
subjects, beginning from the pyloric end of the stomach, 
for a long way down the intestine. Now, certainly this 
peristaltic action is greatly stimulated and increased by the 
presence of food in the canal ; but it more absolutely 
dependent upon it than the heart upon the pi-cseiice of 
blood for its working. When food is absent the movements 
may be set agoing, and when present they may he stopped, 
and that witliout alteration of the food. 

The highest automatism of all is one long considered 
to be peculiar to Man — voUtion : the function, namely, of 
cerhiiu parts of tJio brain to originate thought, apart from 
the stimulus of sensation. Happily man is now linked by 
sficneo tirmly to the rest of creation in this ns in all oilier 
characters, his pre-eminence thereby being only made the 
more distinct and wonderfuk Man is without a ]H!cr in 
f'Tcation, posso.ssing tlie most automatic — that is, the nio.st 
originative, self-dopeudeut — brain of all beings ; and this 
it is which sets so weak, so slow, so defenceless a creature, 
and one .so dull of sense by nature, as master beyond dis- 
l>uto over the strong, the swift, the fierce, and the sensitive 
iirutes which ho bolds to Ins use or his sport. 

AUTOM'ATOM (Greek, self-moved) is a name gener- 
ally .applied to all machines which are so constructed as to 
imitate any actions of men or animals. The name 
ides has sometimes been given to those which simulated 
the movements of the human figure* The construetkin of 
such machines has been attempted from very early periods, 
and as far back as the fourth cimtury n.r. Archyfas 
of Tareiitum is said to have made a wooden pigeon that 
could fly. Uuriiig the middle ages several instunees of the 
successful construction of automata are recorded. In the 
thirteGiith century liogor Bacon is said to have made a 
head of brass that spoke, and the construction of a speak- 
ing head is also attributed to Albcrtus Magnus, who in 
addition is said to have made a mechanical porter to open 
his door, w'hkdi was bi*oken by Aquinas. In the fifteenth 
certniy, also, Regiomontanus is said to have made an ii-on 
fly with motions restnnbliiig life, and a mechanical eagle 
■which rose up in the air as the Emperor Maximilian entered 
tlie gates of Nuremberg. These stories, it need hardly bo 
said, are quite uiiveriiiable at this distance of time, espe- 
cially as no record has Ixien kept of the principles of con- 
struction on which the machines wore made. In the 
eighteenth century, however, numerous ingenious automata 
w(!ro made, of which the construction is known, and of 
which trustworthy accounts are preserved. Tlie most 
famous of those were the figures constructed by a French- 
man, M. Vaucanson, consisting of a flute-player which 
produced the notes on its instrument with its fingerH, a 
ilageolet-pluycr which also beat a tambourine, and a mecha- 
nical duck which swam, dived, quacked, dressed its wings, 
ate, drank, and even, by means of a chemical solution in 
the stomach, digested its food. 

Apparently among the most successful of such machines 
was that known as tlie automaton dtcss-playcr, exhibited 
by Kempelen, which excited intense wonder and interest 
for a considerable period. Contrived with wonderful skill 
and ingenuity, the seciet of its movements batllcd all 
attempts at discovery, llie trick was revealed by the 
inventor, who had managed to conceal in the figure a 
crippled Russian officer, a very skilful chess-player. All 
the whirring wheels and mechanism .seen here and tliero in 
the interior were mere shams, and the figure vran in no 
sense automatic. Since then numerous playing, writing, 
drawing, and speaking figures have been cxliibited, and 


machines for setting up typo are now used in the Timeg 
now.spaper office. 

Mr. Maskelync of London may bo regarded as the 
“ antomatist ” of the close of this century. Not content 
with repeating the trksk of the automaton chess-player, 
though so cleverly that tlie exact position of the concealed 
person was nevta* discovered, he produced a far meu-o 
ingenious contrivance fur playing whist, th# small size 
of the figure, insulated on a pcricctly transparent glass 
cylinder, quite precluding any device of concealed players, 
&c. Tips was, of course, a trick, but the cleverest bcieii- 
tific men in London tried in vain to solve the mystery, even 
when they surrounded the figure during play. Probably 
the cornet-player by the same constructor was to a certain 
extent truly automatic. 

AUTON^OMY (Gi. autonomia^ self-legislation) is the 
system by which the members of a state, city, or corpora- 
tion make their own laws and manage theii* own govcni- 
meni. In the history of ancient Greece it is useil to 
designate that political condition when every city or town 
comimmity claimed for itself imhqiendcnt sovereignty, 
ra.aking its own laws and recognizing no external authority 
as superior to itself. By Kant the term was used to (ienote 
the sovereignty of the pure reason, whereby a man lives 
according to his own law. 

AU'TOTYPE. Rciiroductions of pictorial art by means 
of photogi*aphy, although absolutely f.-iithful, are found 
liable to gradual and spontaneous cliaiigc, the result of 
slow chemical decomposition of the metallic oxides by 
I which their lines and shadows arc (composed. Means 
I have, however, been found for reproilucing pictures photo- 
graphically, but yet in printers ink or other permanent 
pigment, so that the perfect fidelity of the camera is coin- 
hiiied with absolute durability. Such reproductions have 
been culled “autotypes,” to signify that they are due to the 
action of the original .alrmo, without any intervention on 
tlie part of the artist or drauglitsm.an. 

The process dej>eml« upon the fact that certain sub- 
stances, of which gelatine iHiiy be taken as the type, wlii n 
combined with an alkaline bieiimmate, are rendered insol- 
uble ill water by the action of light. It follows, if a film 
I of gelatine so prepared is placed under a negative on glass 
and exposed to the diivliglit, that this penetrates througii 
the lights of the negative and renders tlie gelatine beneath 
insohihlo, hut doi's not penetrate through the dark parts, 
so that the gelatine beneath them is left in its natural 
state. When the resulting picture is immersed In w.ater 
the imoltcred gelatine absorbs a portion, swells, and becomes 
.somewhat elevated, while the iusoluhle gelatine undergoes 
no change. The parts coiresponding to the darks of tho 
neg-alive arc thus thrown somewhat into relief ; and fur- 
ther, as they retain water, they will not receive pririteris 
ink, although the insoluble gelatine thift has been under 
the liglits of the negative will ^ccei^ c and impart it freely. 
In this way a plate is obtained in which impressions may 
be taken with ink aiui the printing press — the power to do 
HO not being due at all to the reliefs and depressions of the 
gelatine plate, but entirely, as in lithograpliic printing, to 
the dificrent receptivity of its difterent parts for ink ; and 
inasmuch as the depressions arc the ports that receive ink, 
tliey are absolutely objectionable, and te.nd to interfere witli 
the perfection of the printing. On this account, and in 
order to diminish the relief of the soluble portions, tho 
thickness of tlie gelatine plate has been continually reduced, 
until it now amounts to no more than a film adherent to a 
plate of glass or other rigid support. The iiicoiivenicnco 
of the natural softness of the gelatine plates is avoided by 
tho admixture of mastic and other gums, which, while 
yielding a perfect surface, and one capable of reproducing 
in every particular tho exact texture of the original, suf- 
ficiently liardens the film to enable it to endure the wear 
of a printing press. 
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Autotype transfer reproductions can now be made of any 
magnitude within the limits of a camera, and can he taken 
from any picture that light will cither penetrate or copy — 
that is to say, from any existing negative, from any plioto- 
gi-ajih, any engraving, any painting in inunochroinc, and 
from some paintings in colour. Save for enlargement or 
diminution, they arc copies of absolute fidelity, such that 
they could not always be distinguished from their originals. 
Tlie colour can he determined at pleasure among the wide 
range of practically indestructible pigments, and the pic- 
ture's will <;ertainly be as permanent as prints or engravings, 
which undergo no appreciable change by the action of time. 

For purposes of book illustration the autotype printing 
process offers not only the advantage of reproducing with 
excpiisite accui’acy every touch of tlu! artist in every print, 
but that of consitlcrublc economy, especially in the pre- 
paration (»f small editions. Tlie preparation of the gela- 
tiuo plate is inexpensive; but very careful and skilful 
working being required, the process of printing is com- 
paratively slow. 

AU^TITMN, the season of fniiting ; tin*, joyous fulfil- 
ment of the year. Winter’s sloop and sjiring’s awakening 
lead on tlie. fruitful earth to the full life of summer and the 
harvest of autumn. lie whom Milton calls “ our sage 
and serious poet Spenser, whom I darci In* known to think 
a better teacher than Scolns or Aquinas,” sings in his all- 
unequalled im.'igery thus of autnmii : -- 

** Then canic the autiimne, all in yellow clad, 

Ah thoni'h ho Joyed In his plontioiis store, 

Laden with frnita that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banishi hunger, which io-fore 
Had hy the belly oft him pinched sore : 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With eures of come of every sort, he bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 

To reape the ripened fruits the which the Earth had yold/’ 

(Perhaps it is necessary to say llmt before, 

cwroft?---twined, »/o/<f ^yielded.) Ily tins it is clear that 
a good slice of August properly belongs to autninn, and so 
in popular speech it docs. Reaping makes in every on<*’s 
mind an autumn scene, but in most parts of England it is 
an August, not a September work. Yet in the calendar it is 
customary to leave out August (the latter half of it), and 
.add at the other end tho wintry close of November ; and 
the autumn of the almanack consists of September, October, 
and November. Not content w'ith these old Roman names 
in their Quaker simplicity of Seventh-month, Eighth- 
month, Ninth-month (the Roman year beginning with 
March), the French Revolutiuiiaries of tliat wondrous time 
of 179,3, ill recasting their ealcnd,ar, renamed the months. 
Homme, aided hy Monge, Lagrange, and others, had 
furnished mathematics; Fabre d'Kglantinc coined a new 
poetic nomenclature. He grouped for his autumn the last 
week in September, all October, all November, and the 
first three weeks of December — truly an advanced autumn! 
The mathematicians insisted that it should begin at the 
Equinox ; that is, 2lHt September. For twelve years did 
the world of France call its months anew, arranged liy 
seasons in rhyming fashion, thus — Winter, ATeose, Pluviose^ 
rcafose; Spring, Germinal^ Floreal^ Frairial; Summer, 
M€sdd(n\ yViei't/tidor^ Fructidor ; Autumn, Vetul^miairey 
Itrimaire^ Friniftire. Translations of these have been 
attempted, from Carlyle’s (autumn) “ Vintage-arious, Fog- 
arions, Frost -arious,” to PmwFs “ Poppy, Hoppy, Sloppy” — 
the latter alluding to tlie slaughter of partridges, tlio brew- 
ing of ale, and the discomfort of November sleet. But the 
Republican Fruvtidor (Fruit-hearer), beginning about the 
17th of August — subject to variations for leap-year and Hie 
like — would scivo well as tho first month of a tnie autumn. 
It is undoubted that the 1.3tli Vendemiaire, 1796, clings 
to the memory far better than any .3rd October (its relative 
date) would do ; for was it not in the mouth of gi'apes 
that the “ whiff of grapeshot ” was fired and tho bloody 


harvest reaped that set up the Directory hy help of him 
BO soon to become its master, the young artillcry-ofiicer 
Bonaparte? And tho 18th Brunuiirc, the Mist-month, 
does it not seem a fitting title for that day of deceit 
which raised the ambition of that same artillcry-oificcr to 
its pinnacle ? 

The very word autumn is delightful, for it comes from 
the Latin auffere, to increase; and the waving golden 
com, the purple grapes, the rich brown-yellow hop dusters, 
the yellow-tinted hazel copses, tho rosy, streaked, or 
russet-clad apple% bending tho crowded boughs und(‘r 
their weight, give us sights never failing to charm tbo 
eye and fill the mind with imagery. All poets and artists 
love the antumn, with its wealth of colour and its bounti- 
ful harvest. 

AUTUK, a city of France, in tlie department of the 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, on tho Arronx, a tributary of the Loire, is 
sitnated 179 miles S.E. of Paris. Tho population in 1882 
was 14,000. Auluii is one of the most ancient cities in 
France, haviug been founded by Augustus and called 
Auguatodnnm^ of which the modern name Autuii is a 
corruption. It supplanted liihracte, tho old capital of 
the iEdui, which stood on Mount Beauxray, aliont JO miles 
to tho S.W. It is generally supposed to have been tin? 
Gaulisb town whore Ciesar wintered after the battle of 
Alisia. In the tliird century Autun suffered mucli from 
Che ravages of war. Upon the downfall of the Roman 
power, the town was burned by Attila, king of tho Huns, 
and aftf'rwards it came successively into the hands of tlie 
Burgundians and the Franks. In 731 the Saracens bunu'd 
it, and In 888 it was nearly destroyed hy the Normans. It. 
was burned by the English in 1379. There still exist many 
ruins of Roman tcraplos, gates, triumphal arches, and other 
antiquities. The Roman walls are vexy massive and curious ; 
largo and perfect fragments still exist. 

Tlie modern town is built on tho slope of a hill, and 
oe.capie.s only part of the site of tho ancient city, it Is 
divided into tlircc parts, the highest of which,- called Lo 
Chateau, occupies the site of tho ancient capitol. Tli« 
Gotliic cathedral, dedicat.ed to St. Lazare, is much admired 
for the lioldness of its arcliitecturo, its lofty spire, and its 
carving and sculptured decorations. It is of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, but was restored in 186.5. In front 
of it is a square adorned with a handsome fonntcun. Tlie 
second quoiter, colled I^Villo, contains tbo principal squan*. 
The third quarter, the Marchau, has low ill-bnilt houses and 
narrow streets. There ore two bridges over the Arroux. 
Autun has a library, a collection of pictures, statues, 
and medals ; batlis, tluiatre, and tribunals of commeree and 
of first instance. Tho trade of tho town consists in hor:c*s, 
cattle, wood, and hemp. Serge, cotton velvet, cloth, hosiei y, 
and leather are among its manufactures. To tlie east of 
the town ore several mills. A fabric called tapitierie da 
marchau^ fitted for coverlets of beds, horse-cloths, and 
other purposes, is made. The district around the city 
contains green porphyry and gray granite. There are also 
iron and lead mines near the town. 

The bishops of Autun held high rank in tlie church. 
They had jurisdiction over part of the city. Talleyraml 
was bishop of this see when the Bevolijition broke oUt. 
Genera l Cha ngariiier w'ns a native of the town. 

AUVXltGNlS, a former province of Central France, 
wdiieh now forms the departments of Caiital and Puv- 
de-Dome, and the arrondissement of Brioude. fSeo 
Loiuk, Haute.] It is almost entirely oovereti with liigh 
mountains, which contain many dome-shaped summits, 
extinct craters, and other evidences of former volcanic 
action. The gi-eater part of the province is not adapted 
to cult ivation. ClieKtimts are very abundant, and pasturage 
is excellent ; cattle are veiy numerous, and a great deal of 
cheese is made. The province was formerly divided into 
Hautc-Anrergne, Basse-Auvergne, and the Pays-de-Com- 
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brailles, the chief towns of which respectively wore St. I 
Flonr, Clermont, and Evanx. In Basse-Anvecii^o lies, the 
fertile district in the province. It is called tho Limagne, 
and extends along both banks of the Allicr ; it presents 
a snccession of hill and dale, tonus, villages, and hamlets, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and cultivated fields. Tho 
numerous streams by whidi the district is intersected are 
applied by the indnstrious inhabitants to increase by irriga< 
tion tho natural fertility of tho soil. Special attention is 
devoted to the rearing of cattle, horses, and mules. 

Auvergne contains several mineral^ and hot springs, 
i»al, iron, and antimony mines, and numerous industrial 
establishments, the most important of which are paper 
manufactories. The chief rivers of Auvergne are the Allior, 
the Dordogne, the Sioule, and the Alnignon. Tlie country 
derived its name from the ancient highlanders'’), 

who long defended their monntidn fastnesses against 
Gffisar. The Auvergnats famish a considerable innnber of 
steady lahourors for Paris and other towns, many of whom 
return to their native places after they have acquired a 
competency. 

AUVSBONi; GEOLOGY OF. A consid<‘rahlc por- 
tion of Central Franco is formed of gneiss, mica-slate, and 
other of the inferior stratified rocks, associated with granite. 
The beds of gneiss, mica-slate, and others of the same 
doss, are sometimes highly inclined and contorti'd, as may 
be obson'cd near Menat, showing that they have been acted 
oil by some powerful force. As a whole, these rocks con- 
stitute a kind of elevated plain, having a mean height. 
Jiccording to Kamond, of abont 8200 English feet, and 
rising, at Pierre-sur-Haute, to an elevation of 5410 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Above these locks we find others that must have bci'n 
formed at periods separated from each otlier by considerable 
iiitemls of time, since many rocks, necessary to conijdc'te 
tlio scries of European deposits, are wanting belwtMin them. 
Finally, numerous volcanoes, now extinct, poured forth an 
nbundimee of igneous piodncts, which, though compara- 
tively recent, have preserved tho remains of animals that have 
disappeared from tho surface of tlie earth. The rocks which 
in tho order of relative antiquity succeed the inferior 
stratified and granitic rocks above noticed are refeiTcjil, from 
the vegetable remains detected in them, and from tlicir 
general mineralogical character, to the same ago as the 
coal measures of Great Britain. 

A long interval of time appears to have elapsed, judging 
at least from the rocks now found in Auvergne, before any 
other deposits were formed in this part of the European 
area. The most notable are the deposits of Limagnc, 1500 
feet thick, formed in a largo lake, and contemporaneous 
with the Oligocene (Lower Miocene) deposits of Switzer- 
land. The remains of nearly 100 species of mammals have 
been discovered here ; also crocodiles, snakes, and birds. At 
Perrier are found Pliocene deposits, containing remains of 
antelopes, deer, hyeonas, bipparion, machairodus, elephants, 
and a hippopotamus, probably identical with the one now 
living in Africa. 

SubseqnoTitly to the production of the greater proportion 
of tho lacustrine rocks, the sm’facc of the country was 
broken up, and volcanic products ejected in great abundance. 
The great proportion of tho more mod(‘rn volcanoes of 
Auvergne occur in the vicinity of, or at moderate ilistaiic<*8 
from, the town of Clermont. Though they arc for the 
most part distinguished by craters in diftei-eiit states of pre- 
servation, by lava currents, and by accumulations of cinders, 
ashes, and ejected portions of pre-existing rocks, there are 
some romarkable fur tho absence of craters and lava cur- 
rents. These craterless cones may he due either to the lava 
not having been so liquid as usual, and being nnac(‘ompanicd 
by scoria, or they may represent tlic “roots” of original 
craters tliut have been entirely removed by denudation. 
Many cones are composed of dust and stones in irrogulai' 


layers, dipping down the slopes of tlio cones and into the 
hollows of tho craters. These layers have been solidified 
to form tuff. In a number of tho Pays tho lava streams 
have broken through the side of the cnit<>r. Many of the 
lava enrrenta choked up the valleys, and have had channels 
out in them at u later period by the action of running water. 
I.ake Aidat is formed by a stream of lava flowing across 
the original river and damming it up. (See Scrape’s “ Geo- 
logy and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France.”) 

ATTXEBBE» capital of tho department of Yonne, in 
France, js situated on the left hank of the Yonne, whicii 
here begins to be navigable, at a distance of 104 miles S.E. 
from Palis by the road through Melnn, and 00 miles 1)y 
railway. The population in 1882 was 16,500. Tlie city 
stands on the slope of a hill, in a country fruitful in wine; 
the air is voiy pure. It is a fine old place, with many w(il- 
hnilt honscs and some wide streets. There are two squares. 
The Gothic cathedral, dedicated to St. Stephen, stands high, 
and is considered one of tho finest in France. Tlie Cliurcli 
of St. Germain is celebrated for its crypts and relics. Tho 
other roniarkable buildings are the churches of St. Eusebius 
and St. Peter, the buildings of the nnidcnt Abbey of St. 
Germain, now attached to the Hotel Dicu, and the bislioji’s 
palace, now tho residenci^ of the prefect. Woollen cloths, 
serges, druggets, stf)ckings, strings for musical instruments, 
bricks, and pi.ttery are made in Auxerre. The chief trade 
of the town is in wine, which is sent by water to Paris and 
into Normandy. Wood and cliarcoal are also considerable 
articles of trade at Auxerre. There arc a library which 
contains 25,000 volumes and several ancient manuseripH, 
a museum of natural history, college, and Iheatro. The 
bishopric dates from the third century. 

Auxerre is mentioned in tlio later periods of the Roman 
dominion ill Gaul under the name of Antmiodurim. It 
was in tho country of tho Senones. After the fall of the 
Westtwn Empire the city came under tlie dominion of tho 
Franks. Under the Carlovingiau dynasty the county of 
AiLxerre, which was tlien co-extensivo with the bisliopric, was 
granted by the kings of France to the bishops of Auxerre; 
and by these the city of Auxerre was bestowed on tlie 
counts of Nevers to hold on condition of fealty and homage 
toithe see. It was subsequently unih*d to tlie crown of 
France in 1870. 

AUXIL'IABY VERBS. An auxiliary verb is one 
which is used not independently but to help out tlie mean- 
ing of another verb with whicli it is conjoined. At an 
early period in the history of speecli it is conceivable that 
every |)OSHible modification of tense and in<»od mny l)a^o 
been expressed by a corresponding change or intlexion in 
the verb. But the wear and tear of timi? has rubbed away 
in all languages so many cmlings and ]irefixes, ami has 
reduced to either absolute or comparative identity so many 
forms originally distinct, that in order to restore the havoc 
thus caused recourse has been Imd to supplementary 
words, to eke out the sense .and avoid ambiguity. Tho 
same principle wdiieli has dictated the cinjiloyinent of pro- 
positions as a substitute for lost case-endings, lias like- 
wise led to the use of .auxiliary verbs to fill up the g.aps 
in meaning caused by the jibonetic decay of those verb- 
inflexions, in which tlie varieties of mood and tense were 
urigiiuilly sufficiently distinguished by tlic mere sound of 
the word. This principle once understood it will forth- 
with become apparent tliat the older a language is the 
groater will he tlic number of its verb-inflexions, and tho 
few(*r its auxiliary verbs, though it would be impossible to 
point to a single known language, living or dead, in which 
no ttuxiliai'ics can he found. When, for instance, we eoiri- 
jiarc the Latin w»m, “ I may love ; ” amahoy “ I shall love ;” 
nmari, “I have loved;” nmato^ “lot liim love,” witli their 
English oquiv.alcnts, we see at once that the Ruinaiih could 
mivey by four several modifications of tlie root own, 
I love, a diversity of meaning wbieli we can only expross by 
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combining the word “ lovo ” ■with four distinct auxiliary 
verbs; and if we further consider such forms as amavissem^ 

I iiiiglit have loved aniaTero^ 1 shall have loved,” we see 
that by a two-fold iiifloxioii <if a siiigb* verb the Latin 
language conveys in one word a meaning which we can 
only express by means of two auxiliaries. 'V'ct even the 
Komans coidd not dispense with auxiliaries. They had 
lost the jH.Hsivo perfect inflexion, so that whereas the 
(1 recks conhl say ffet;ru))tniy “ it has been written,” in a single 
word, tlio Romans could onlycxpre.s.s this by the periphrasis 
scripttan est, lUit even the Greeks were L»rcM*d to adopt 
the same expedient .soinelinn's ; for while they could say 
pejihili'Htni^ ^‘lliey liav(* been loved,” if they liad attempted 
to say f/cf/rnphntm they would lia\e stumbled on an 
unpronounccalde form, and to avoid Ibis they said 
ffetjramminoi c/Ww. Other examples of auxiliaries in Latin 
are founil in the phrases nrdo pvffnntvm irh “ I heliove i 
tliat ligliliiig will lake place,” and rre.dn /wv nt occidarlx^ \ 
‘‘ I helit-ve that y<iu will la* killed,” where h’t\ passive of ^ 
♦<! g<i, ajid yio’c, future infinitive of tlie root fu (our j 
hfX an* used to supply Ihe lack of a fuliiro passive par- I 
tici]de. From the above iiistauees it will have become 
appjn-ent that auxiliary verbs have or once had an hide- | 
jjcudent meaning and cm]iloyment of their own. lint their ' 
employment as auxiliaries tends of necessity to limit, or in j 
some instauees linally to eliminate their use us iiidepeiideut ] 
words. Thus w/o//, con, fh(dl^ ?r<7/, muid^ and onr/hl, in | 
English have become either obsolete or deh'ctive as inde- 
pendent words; while the original force of a few survivi*s in 
isolated ei>giuite forms, e.//. na7///<---“}>owcr ” akin to vinj/; 
or the Gerinun AvhuJd. “‘debt,” akin to Roll {our sdndl). In 

Fremdi again nimerni is really the inlinitivc orntr ai — 

“have.” In Spanish not only award— amar Zfc, i.(\ “( to’| 
love 1 liavo,” hut even he de awar^ “ 1 have to love” (T must 
love), i.s found. Thus usage has so wc'nkencd the inde- 
pendent meaning of the Spanish he (T liave), that for other 
tliaii auxiliary piniioses tenyo (Lat. tenui)^ “I hold,” is 
used instead. Not cont(‘nt with this, the iSpaniard says 
already Unyo qve ascribir^ i.v. “1 have [whatj to write,” 
when? lenyo itself lias sunk to the rank of a mere auxiliary. 
This eonstant feiiden<?y to ever increased explicitness is 
illustrated in a minor degree by the history of the uuxiliaiT i 
use of tlio Greek 77/e/e, “I intend,” “I wish.” In ancient \ 
Greek Thelo yrapseiu means “ 1 intend to write,” in I 
modern Greek simply “1 shall write; ” but as the Greek of ' 
to-day sometinie.s wants really to .say “I intend to write,” 
he lias to adopt in sn<!h a case a periphrasis, viz. Thelo ua 
qrapRo^ i.e. “I will that I Avrite.” , 

AXTXONNE, a fortifi<*d town in the <iepavtmeut of j 
C6te-d*Or, in France, is situated on tlie left hank of the I 
Sadne, 201 miles S.E. t)f Faris, and 18 S.K. of Dijon. 
The streets are straight, and the fortifications serve as 
promenades. There is a fine bridge over the Sadne ; and 
at the end of it, on the side next the town, is a causeway 
2100 yjaces in length, having tweiily-lhree aveh<*s for 
allowing yin.ssagc to the water in ease of inundation, 
'rhere are barracks, an arsenal, and a school of artillery. 
Tin* trade of Anxoiino i.s chiefly in wine, brandy, grain, 
melons, and wood ; us well as in cloth and serges, which 
are sent to Lyons. In return, groceries, silk, and the 
wines of Macon are received. Anxoniie was fortified by 
Vauban. Its n.ame was fonnevly A RRonium ad iNoiiam% 
from its position on the Sadne. The population in 1 882 
was 7000. There are in the neighbourhood quarries of 
marble and of various kinds of stone. 

AVA. See Kava. 

A'VA, tb(i fonner capital of the Burmese empire, is 
situated on the Irrawaddy, which is here nearly 4000 feet 
broad. 'I’lie city is divided into tlie outer and iiiuer town, 
both of which were suiTonnded by walls, but which are 
now’ in a very dilapidated coiutition. In general the houses 
are mere huts thatched with grass. There are several 


temples with gilded spires. The town was nearly dc’stroyed 
by an cartlq{uake in 1839, and is in a d(?cliiiing state. 

AVALANCHES arc the most dangerous and tcmble 
phenomena to which the villages built on the flanks of high 
snow-topped mountain ranges, or in the valleys embosomed 
between them, arc exposed. Tb(?y are csp(?cially frequent 
in the Alps, owing to the steepness of the declivity. 
They originate in the higher region of tlie mountains, when 
tb(? aecumulation of snow becoinefii so great tliat it is 
pushed down the declivity by its own AV(?igbt, and often 
destroys forests aqd villages in its e, our.se, buries men :ind 
cattle, and sometimes fills up the channels of tli« rivers. 
Four dificreiit kinds of avalanches may he distinguished — 
drift .avulanebes, rolling avalanclies, sliding avalanches, and 
glacier or ice avalanches — of W'hich the first commonly 
take ])laeo in Iht? early part of the winter, tla* second and 
third :it the end of winter and in spring, and the last only 
in .suniiner. The drift or loose snow nvalaiiclu*s take pbien 
when heavy snow has fallen in winter in the upper region 
of the mountains dining a calm, and this acciunulated mass 
is di*taelied by a strong wind from the heights wlicre it 
Jodge.s. 1'he rollmy avalanches take place ivhen, after .a 
tlhaw, the snoAv becomes ehimmy, and the single yiarlicles 
or flocks stick to one another so as to unite into large bard 
]»i«c<*s, Avbicli commonly take the fonn of halls. Such a 
ball, moved by its owmi weight, begins to dc'seeud tho 
inclined plane, and all tho snow it meets in its course 
tlownw.ards sticks firmly to it. The snow- mass, increasing 
rapidly in its progress, and descending with great velocity, 
covers, destroys, or ean-ies away everything that opposes its 
eours(» — tr4*es, forests, houses, and rocks. This is Iho 
most destruetivi? of the avalanches, ami causes great- loss of 
life and ])ropcrty. The current of air wdiich acconij)anies 
tlie rushing mass is oven powerful enough to nj)r(M>t trees. 
Hie Rlidiny aval.iiichcs originate on the lower and less steep 
declivities, Avhen after a long thaw in spring, those layers 
of the snowy covering which are nearest the ground aro 
dissolved into water, and thus the bond is loosened which 
unites tlie mass to its base. The wJiole snowy covering of 
a declivity then begins to move slowly down the slippery 
slope, and to carry before it everytliing wdiich is too weak 
to Avithstand its pressure. It is for this reason that tho 
traveller so ofti'u sees a Avedge-shaped patch of forest 
jdaiited above an Alpine village, the point directed up the 
the mountain ; for siicli a forest meets and divides tho 
avalanche.s wliich would otherwist* sAveep away the villago 
<*vciy year. Tlie ice or glacier avalanches arc nothing but 
pieces of ie,(> which, loosened by the midday summer heat, 
break ofl' fioin tho principal muss, and fall with, a noise 
like thunder. They are c^apmonly broken into small pieces 
by the rocks Avhich they meet in their progress. Avalanches 
is the common Frene-h expression for these natural pheno- 
mena. In Italian they are called lauine ; and among the 
German inhabitants of Switzerland tliey are called Iminen. 
In tho Pyrenees they are soinetiines called congkres; and 
in Norway, me^-shred and snee-'fond. Copious descriptions 
of avalanches are to bo met with in tlie works of most 
travellers in the Alps, PjTcnces, &c. 

AVALLONv a town of France, in the department of 
Yoiine, occupies an :iiic!cut site on the right bank of the 
Cousin, a fmlcr of the Cure, and has a civil tribunal, a 
college, and flOOO inhabitants. The town stands at tlie 
opening of a valley, shut in by vine-clad Inlls, 1.6 miles 
S.S.K. from Auxerre, and is well built, with wide, clean, 
and regular streets. The Church of St. Ladrc, which dates 
from the lAvelftii centui 7 ,is a fine Bpecimen of Bui'guudian 
Gothic. The town contains several distilleries. Coarse 
cloth, oak staves, casks, leather, paper, and woollen yam 
are among the iuduscrial products. There ia a good trade 
is corn, wine, firewood, wool, horses, and cattle. 

AVAN'TURINB or AVENTURINS is a variety 
of quartz remarkable for the brilliancy with which it 
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reflects lijrht, tlie effect being in general produced by fine 
puints of mica imbedded within the crystalline muss. From 
this circumstanco it is sometimes employed in jewellery. 
The Kiriperor of Unssia presented 8ir H. Murchison with a 
vase made of avanturinc. It is now' in the Jcnnyii Street 
Geological Museum, and is remarkable for its size, 4 feet 
higli and 6 feet in circumference. No other specimen of 
the mineral of such dimensions is knowm, except one in the 
museum at Berlin. An artificial avaiiturine is made of glass, 
with minute crystals of metallic copper distributcid through 
it. For n long period the secret of manufacture was 
kuow'u only to the Venetians, but it has lately been shown 
that this beautiful imitation can be made by heating glass 
w'ith protoxide of copper and iron scale (protoxide of iron); 
tlic latter reduces the protoxide of copper by combining 
with the oxygen to form tlie peroxide. 

A rttfiturim /elitpar ha» minute crystals of specular or 
titanic iron or limonito scattered through it. 

AVA'Rl, a people of eastern origin, probably a branch 
of the 'J'uraniau family, and allied to the Huns and Mag- 
yars, who made their aj)pearance about a <*.entnry later 
tJian tlic Bulgarians in the regions north of the Cauciisus, 
between the Don, the Caspian Sea, and the Volga. About 
the middle of the sixth century they settled in Dacia, 
when* they served under Justinian, and assisted the l^ngo- | 
bards to destroy the kingdom of the Gejildoi. Towards | 
the close of the century, under the leadership of Khan ' 
Bajan, they made themselves masters of Paniiouia. Con- 
tinuing to increase in power, they subsequently conquered 
Dulniatia, .and their destructive incursions cxtende<i into 
Gtsnnauy as far as Thuringia, and into Italy, where they 
were encountered by the Franks and Loiigobards. Their 
influence and authority extended over the Slavic nations 
north of the Danube, and over the Bulgarians as far ns the 
Black Sea ; but towards the middle of the seventh ceiitiu'y 
these iiatiuus rose against them, and in (ilO they were 
dii\en out of Dalmatia. They were subdued by Charle- 
magne in 79(5, and soon after this they were uc*arly 
exterminated by the Moravians, and as a distinct peujde 
they disappear from histoiy caily in the ninth century. 
liCinaiiis of their earthwork fortifications, termed Avarian 
rings, still exist in some of the countries w'hieh they 
formerly occupied. 

AVAST', a uautical term- bon’owed from the Dutch 
Jiou rdHtj “hold fast” — often used, like the kindred 
i'xpression “hold hard,” in the sense of “ leave ofl’.” Thus, 
“Avast heaving !” would direct a sailor to hold fast the 
rope, hut cease to heave by it for tlic moment. 

AVATAR' is a Sanskrit word, which properly signifies 
“ a descent,” or “ the act of descending,” as from a boat 
or vchielo; but is particularly applied to the incarna- 
tions of the Hindu deities, or their appearance in some 
manifest shape upon earth. The doctrine seems to be- 
long to a comparatively recent period hi the dcvelo])ment 
tif tlie Hindu in 3 rthology. Those portions of the “ Vedas,” 
or sacred writings of the Hindus, to which, from the style 
and structure of their language, the highest antiquity may 
with safety be attributed, inculcate tlie worship of elements 
and deified natural powers, but do not allude to those 
apparently more spi^ialized deities that require to bo 
invested with a bodily frame to operate in ilio material 
world. 

'fhe number of the AvatArs mentioned in the. “ l^uranas,” 
or legendary poems of the Hindus, is very gi'oat. Those of 
Vishnu alone, who is distinguished by the character of 
“Preserver” in the Trimfirti, or triad of the principal 
Hindu deities, are stated to be endless. Tiiere are ten 
whicli are particularly enumerated as the most conspicuous. 

AVR'BURY or ABURY, the name of a village and 
parish in Wiltshire, 0 miles W. of Marlborough, is remark- 
able as the site of what appears to have been one of the 
lai'gest mcgalithic structures in Europe. The origin of the 


name is uncortain; the last part, bur//, a Ixirongh or forti- 
fied place, appears to be a Saxou word, ond if so Avobuiy 
is not the original name of tlie place. 

The immediate site chosen for this grand circular temple, 
as it appears to liave been, is a fiat area of ground, hav 
ing an iiTegular range of gentle hills to the east, rumiiug 
north and south, a rising tract of land to the south, a level 
country of some miles in extent to the north, •ane undu- 
lating and rather high hills to the west. A small brook 
ealleil the Kennct, a tributary of the Thames, has its source 
n short distance to the north. The geological ebaracteristics 
of the district probably occasioned its being chosen for {lie 
ereelion of a temple of this deHin'iption. On the surface 
f)f the ground, botli in the neighbouring valleys and on 
the highlands, are numerous large masses of stone. From 
amongst these the makers of the temple selected such as 
Seemed best udajited to their rude design. 

No less than blocks seem to Jiave boi'U brought to 
getlier niid placed in ciicles and rows. These stones u'ere 
of various dimensions, measuring from 6 to 20 feet in lieiglit 
almve tlie ground, and fnaii 3 to 12 fei't in width and thick- 
ness. One hundred were raised on end and placed in a circu- 
lar form, w'ithin a Hat and nearly i-ireular area of aliout 1400 
feet in diameter, and these stones were bounded by a deep 
ditch and lofty bank, wliieh inclosed the wdiolu work except 
at two jdaees, wdierc ojienings were left for entrances. Tho 
inner slope of the liaiik measured 80 feet, and its whole 
extent or cireuinfcrenee at tin* top w'as, according to Sir 
Uichard Cfdt Hnare, 4442 feel. The area writhin the bank 
or mound is somewhat more than 35 acres. Tlfere were 
two otlier small circles w'ithin the iieripliery of the gi’cat 
circle. 'I'hesc were tlie component parts of the triple temple, 
as it may be ealh*d ; but there w'cre iw'o coniiectiug parts 
W'hieh gave a peculiarity to this work, distinguishing it from 
all other (Celtic tenipl(*s. These were avenues of apptoaeli, 
euiisisliiig of double* rows or lines of upright stones, W'hieh 
branched ofl’ from the central work, each to tJic extent of 
more than a mile. The width of the soulhcni avenue varied 
from f>fi to 35 feet between the stones, which were on an 
average 80 feet apart from each other in their linear diree- 
tioii. The w'estern avenue extended about Ij mile; its 
extremity ended in a point or with a single stone. These 
avenues or grand appjoaihos to tlie tenijde wore not ar- 
ranged in straiglit lines, but in flowing or curved lines. 

Ill addition to lliesn struetnres, there are in the niiigh- 
bourhood of Avebury numerous barron^s or tumuli, W'ith the 
cromlechs and the trackivays. Among tlie first may bo 
named a large barrow called Silhury Hill. Tliis vast arti- 
ficial conical mound of earth is regarded as tlu* largest 
tumulus in Euro])e, though eonsiderahly smallta* than the 
mound in Asia Minor spoken of by Herodotus (i. 93). It 
is a w'ork w'bieli must have cost immense labour. Tlio 
circumference of the hill, as near the base as possible, 
measures 2027 feet, the diameter at toj» 120 feet, the 
sloping height 31 (> feel, and the perpendicular height 170 
feet; and altogether this artificial hill clivers a space of 
.acres. Th(*rc arc many other baiTows and cromlechs of 
various dimensions on the doiviis n(*ar Avebury, 

Opinions haie dillercd considerably as to the lime when 
this singular w'ork at Avebury w'as constructed, and the 
, design of it. Formerly tin; general opinion was that it W'as 
raised by the Druids before the Christian era, and was a 
national temple in which they performed their sacred rites; 
but Mr. Fergusson maintains that the larger circle, or Ave- 
bury pi-oper, and Silhury Hill commeinorato the last of 
the twelve, Arthurian battles, which w^<»s fought a.d, 620 
at Badon Hill, whicli he identifies witli Wadeii Hill. 

AVB'IRO* a small epise^ipal town in the province of 
Beira, in Tortugal, 33 miles S. of Oporto. It stands on a 
geiiLle elevation, upon the banks of the river Vouga, which 
flows through the town, and is ornamented with a handsome 
quay. Aveiro is separated from the sea by a bar of sand- 
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bills formed l)y the tide of the month of the river Voiiga, 
which forais a small haven. Over this bar vessels of 8 or 

feet draught may conveniently pass. There are sardine, 
herring, and oyster fisheries. The small gulf opposite the 
town is covered with little islands, on which the iiihahitants 
make salt. This article, oil, wine, oning(*K, and salt fish 
form tlieir principal exports. The neighbourhood <»f the 
town is Icfcf and mivrshy, and ague is common, hut not to 
such an extent as formerly, in consequence of improved 
drainage. Population, 6500. 

AVSL'LA, a town of Italy, abont 18 miles N.E. of 
Naples. Near it are tin* mins of the ancient Ahdh^ cele- 
brated for its apph'K by Virgil (iEnuid, vii. 740). The 
neighbonrliood is still famous for apples and al^o fur honey. 
It stands in a fine situation, and commands extensive pros- 
pects. Population, 4000. 

AVSLLrNO, the capital of the Italian province of 
Avelliiio, 60 miles by railway fi-oin Naples. It is built on the 
declivity of a hill in a tine valley watered by the river Sabato, 
between two offsets of tlie Apeniiiiie chain. Three miles 
north of the town, on a rugged mountain, stands the cele- 
brated sanctuary of Monte Vergine, once a rich llenedictinc 
abbey; it was built in the eleventh century, on the ruins of 
a temple of Cybele. Avellino is a bishop’s see, and a placo 
of cousidcrable trade in country produce, (ytttle, &c. ; there 
.are also niuniifacturcs of cloth, macaroni, and paper. It 
has a college, and contains the courts of justice. The 
population in 1882 was 22,020. The ancient AlKillinum, 
a town of the Samnites, was nearly 3 miles distant from 
the present town. The provitiee of Avellino aliounds with 
fruit-trees, especially the apple and the hazel-nnt. The 
latter was much esteemed in the time of the Romans, under 
the narm^ of Nux Avellana. 

A'VE-BIARZA, the two first words of a prayer or 
invocation addre.ss<!d to the Virgin Mary, which is frequently 
used by Roimin Catholics in their orisons. It consisted 
first of the words used by the angel Gabriel in his saluta- 
tion (Luke i. 28), viz. “Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee ; blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus,” and in this form was used 
as an invocation during mass on the fourth iSunday aft<ir 
Advent. It was enlarged by Urban IV. in 1261; and the 
form now in use, which adds to the words alnuidy given, 

Holy jRary, mother of God, pray for us sinners now’, and 
at the hour of our death: amen,” w.as sanctioned by Pius 
W in 1508. It is generally used after the Pater Noster; 
and an cdicit was published in 1326 by John XXII., 
which commanded every Catholic to repeat three Aves 
iriorning, noon, and evening, wdien sntnmoned by the ring- 
ing of the bells. This ringing of tlio hells is still called 
the Ave-Maiia in Italy, but in most other countries is 
termed the Angelus. The name Ave-Maria is also given 
to the small heads of the rosary, as it is usual to count by 
them the prayers offered, the large beads marking the Pater 
Nosters. 

AVS'NAf the genus of Gkassks to wdiicli the culti- 
vated oat belongs. The genus is knowm by the lax panicles, 
the tw’o loose membranons glumes, and by the small number 
of the, florets, each of which has one of its husks or pales 
anned with a .strong twisted beard or awn. 

The common oat (^Arena saliva') is that whieli is most 
gen<', rally cultivated for the use of man ; like most other 
corn-plants, its native country is unknown. M. A. Do 
Candolle, how’cver, in “L’Origine des Plantes cultivdcs” 
(1 883), considers that A vena saliva^ A vena striffosa, and 
orientalis arci derived from asingh; preliistoric fonn 
of which the native country w'as eastern temperate Europe 
and Tartary. The fiow’cr of the wild oat {AiH'tia fahm) 
has long yellow liairs at its hose, and may thus be distin- 
guislied from the cultivated oat. The bristle-pointed oat 
{^Avena strigusa^h found in corn fields; it is knowm by 
the lower pale ending in two long .straight bristles. Avena 


pratensis (tbe narrow-leaved oat-grass) has rough leaves 
and erect flowers ; it grows on moors and in mountainous 
places. The downy oat-grass (Avena pubescens) occurs 
chiefly in limcstoiio districts; tho leaves have soft downy 
hairs. These are British species. Avena orientalis^ in 
which the spikelets hang all on one side, has been cultivated 
in Europe since the end of tho eighteenth century. 

Tho following is the percentage composition of oatmeal 
as given by Professor A. H. Church in “Food” (1880) — 
Avatcr, 5*0 ; fibrin, &c., 16*1 ; starch, &c., 63*0 ; fnt, 10*1 ; 
celluloso and ligno^c, 8*7 ; mineral matter, 2*1. “ The pro- 

portion (»f protein compounds exceeds that of whi‘at(Mi 
Hour ; and oats are richer in oily or fatty matter tliuii any 
other of tbe cultivated cereal grains, with the exception of 
mmze or Indian corn. Hence oats are amtmg the most 
v.alaable of grains for dietetical purposes.” (Bentley and 
Trimen\s “ Medicinal Plants,” 1880.) 

AVXNS is the common name for Geum, a genus of 
plants belonging to the order HosACB.as. The distinguishing 
marks of the genus are the following : — The calyx is ten- 
cleft in an outer and inner series; and the fruit consists 
of a number of aelienes, with long awn-like jointed styles, 
hooked at tho joining. Two species are natives of tho 
British Isles. Geum urhanum (the wood avens or herb 
bonnet) is about 2 foot high, with small yellow flowers ; the 
ii]>per leaves arc each composed of three leaflets, but those 
fepringing from tho gi’ound have a number of lobes. Tho 
upper joint of the style has only a few miiiuto hairs at its 
hiiso, and is shorter than the lower joint. The root has 
a elove-like flavour, and from its astriiigency was given by 
b<‘rbalist8 for dysentery, i^‘.c. This “ clove root” was also 
used to flavour ale. The water avens (Geum rivnle) is 
about 1 foot high, and has large purplish-bi'own flowers. 
The fniit is separated from the calyx by a stalk, and lhi‘ 
lower joint of tbe style is equal in length to tlie nppt'r 
hairy joint. There are many species cultivated, a very 
handsome one being Geum coedneum, 

AV'ENTZNIf, one of the< celebrated “ seven hills ” of 
Romb. The Aventiiio was added by Ancus Marciiis, 
fourth king of Rome, to accommodate tlie Latins whom 
he brought to Romo after conquering their towns. Thus 
grew up the ever famous Roman plobs, example and origin 
of tho true democratic element. Servius Tullins included 
the Avciitine within his walls of Rome, which embraced all 
the seven hills, 

Tho Aventino lies along the Tiber, and is now quite 
deserted. The modem traveller can hardly believe at. 
first that tlie considerable “ Monte Tesiaccio ” is no more 
than the aceumulatod breakage of wine jars and other 
crockery of tho formerly teeming population, or that 
the silent shore was once that quay whose name, “ Em- 
jiorium,” has passed into common speech. Some poor 
vineyards and a convent or two serve but to emphasize 
t)i(* contrast beiw(«n then and now, for save for them the 
Aventino lies waste. 

AVENTUllZNB* See Avanturtkis* 

AV'EBAGX is a quantity intermediate to a number of 
other quantities, so tliat the sum total of its excesses above 
those wliicli arc less is equal to tho sum total of its defects 
from those which arc greater; or, t)i 9 average is tho 
quantity which will remain in each oif a number of lots, if 
\vc take from one and add to another till all have thf‘. 
same — it being supposed that there is no fund to increase 
any one lot., except what comes from tho redaction of 
other.s. Thus, 7 is the average of 2, 8, 4, 6, ASy 14. 
Similarly, tho .average of 6 and 7 is 6J. To find the 
avenago of any number of quantities, add them all together, 
and divide by tho numlKT of quantities. Thns, in th<» 
preceding question, add togeUier 2, 8, 4, 6, 18, and 14, 
which gives 42 ; divide by the numW of them, or 6, which 
gives 7, tho average. 

The aver.age of a set of averages is not the average of the 
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\vhole, unless there ore equal numbers of quantities in each 
set averaged. For instanoOf !f ten men have on tho average 
£100, and fifty other men have on the average £300, tho 
average sum possessed by each of the sixty individuals is 
not the average of £100 and £800 ; for the ten men have 
among them £1000, and tho fifty men have among them 
£15,000, being £16,000 in all, This, divided into 60 
parts, gives £266 18s. to each. A neglect of this 
remark might lead to erroneous estimates. 

AV'XftAOB. in marine insurance, means either some 
contribution in equitable proportion, wliigh is to be made 
by all parties conceniod towards losses and expenses which 
have heem incurred for tlie advantage of all ; or some con- 
tribution to be made by the assurers for partial loss or 
damage sustained by tho property insured. If any part of 
the ship or furniture, or of the goods, is purposely sacri- 
ficed for tlic sake of saving tho rest, all parties interested 
must <M)ntribute towards the loss. This contribution is 
properly called average. It is sometimes called gmernl 
average, in opposition to »pecUtl or particular average, 
which is the contribution towards any kind of partial 
damage or loss ; or gro 98 avemge, in opposition to petty 
average, wdiich is tho contribution mentioned in tho hill of 
lading towards the sums paid for beaconage, towage, &c. 

The principle of average is recognized in the maritime 
law of all nations. It was ititrodnced into the Roman 
civil law from the law of Rhodes (“ Dig.” 14, tit. 2; “I/!x 
Rhodia do Jactu ”). If goods are laden on deck no average 
is recoverable in respect of the loss occasioned by throwing 
them overboard, unless by the usage of trade such goods 
are usually so laden. If a ship is voluntarily stranded for 
the purpose of saving her and the goods, and afterwards 
gets off safely, tho expenses incurred by tho stranding are 
the subject of genor^ contribution; but if the ship he 
wrecked in consequence of the voluntaiy stranding, the 
wrecking, not being volnntaiy, is therefore not such a loss 
as Cidls for a general contribution. 

The things upon which average is pay»ihle arc tho ship, 
boats, furniture, &c., but not provisions or ammunition; 
.also all merchandize, to whomsoever belonging, which is 
on board for tlio purposes of traffic, but not the apparel, 
jcweln. &C., of parties on board for tlicir own private use. 
The freight due at the end of the voyage is also subject to 
ave> age. Tho goods are to be valued at the price, for which 
tlioy would have sold at their place of destination. If the 
ship, by reason of what happened when the average was 
incurred, return to her r»ort of lading, and the average is 
tliero settled, the goods are to ho valued at the invoice 
price. 1’ho losses incurred by tho ship and fiumiturc, &c., 
arc calculated at two-thirds of the price of new articles. 
See Adjustment. 

Average bond is a deed executed by parties liable to a 
general average, by which tlicy empower an arhitnitor to 
value the property lost, and fix the proportion which shall 
he borne by («ich. 

AVBR'NO or AVSE'NUS, now called Ingo 
(VAvemo^ a lalce in tho neighbourhood of Naples, near 
the coast of tho Gulf of Baia;. It is a circniar sheet of 
water, about I J mile in circumference. Tlie water is clear 
and of great depth, and the lake is surrounded with high 
hanks, whicli are covered with vineyai'ds and gai'dcns. On 
the south-eastern side is a break through this high margin, 
where there was formerly a channel communicating with 
the Lucrine Lako. The scene, thongli secluded, is serene 
and pleasing, very difierent from the gloomy descriptions 
found in ancient poets, and even historians, of tlie imper- 
vious doi'kness and foul mephitic emanations of this lake. 
It is likely, however, that when the surrounding banks were 
thickly covered with forest trees overhanging the water, it 
may have had a much gloomier appearance than at present. 
It was regarded by the ancients ns an entrance to the 
infernal regions, and was especially dedicated to Proserpine. 


Here also was the grotto of tho Gumseau sibyl. The story 
of tlie mephitic exhalations which killed the birds that 
attempted to fly over tlie surface of tho lake (Virgil, vi.), 
although evidently exaggerated, may at one time have 
had some fonndation in truth, as tlie whole region is 
of volcanic formation, and emits volcanic exhalations. 
Indeed, tho lake itself is the crater of aii extinct volcano. 
The name, in Greek, means “ without birds.” Ih the time 
of Virgil a communication was opened between Avemus 
and tho neighbouring Lake Lucrinus, which, itself commu- 
nicating with the sea, was converted by Agrippa into a tine 
harbour, called Portns Julius. Tho Lucrine Lake was filled 
up by an eruption which took place in 1538, when a conical 
mountain rose in its place, which is called Monte Nuovo. 
Averno has thus become again a separate lake; and a small 
muddy pool half filled with reeds, and close to the sea-coast, 
is all tliat remains of the famed Lucrinus. There are 
several mineral springs in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Lako of Averno, some of which are used as baths. Tho 
most celebrated arc those called the Baths of Nero, which 
are close by the sea-shorc, and consist of galleries worked 
thniugh the rock, and terminating in a fountain of }n)t 
water strongly impregnated writh sulphur, so hot as to boil 
eggs immcrst;d in it, and tho vapours of which fill up tho 
wdiole place. The ruins of Ciunao are about a mile west 
of Averno, and the grotto of the Cnmajan sibyl is still to 
be seen. 

AVBillBHO'A, a genus of plants belonging to Oxalidcac, 
or the wood-RoiTcl tribe, and to the order Geuaniace.t:. 
It consists of two species, belli of wliich fonn small trees 
in the East Indies. They are remarkable for their loaves, 
which are pinnated, possessing in a slight degree tho kind 
of irritability found in tho s(*nsitivo plant, and for their 
fleshy oval fruits, with five thick longitudinal wing.s. From 
other Oxalklwfi they are known by this character, ind<j- 
pcndcntly of all others. 

In the caramhola (^Averrhoa Caramhold) the leaves arc 
smiMith, the flowers of a violet purple, and tho fniit about 
the size of a goose’s egg ; it is of a pale yellow colour, and 
is agreeably acid. 

The hlimbing (culled Averrhoa Billmhi') has dorniy 
leaves, and fruit rosembling a small cucumber. Tho latter 
is intensely acid, and cannot be eaten raw. It is pickled or 
cJindicd, or a syrup is obtained from it by boiling with sugar, 
The juice is found an excellent agent for removing iron- 
moulds or other spots from linen. 

AVXRROBS or AVERRHO'ES, or, with h*s cr>m- 
pleto name, Ahul-Walid Mohammed ihn Ahmed ibn 
Mohammed ihn lioahd^ was an Arabian phih)S()pher and 
physician of great celebrity, wlio lived during the latter 
part of tho twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. He was horn in A.i>. 1149, at Cordova, where 
his father filled the high offieu of mufti or chief judge and 
priest of Andalusia. Some of tho most distinguished 
Arabian scholars of the ago arc mentioned as his teachers. 
He devoted the greater part of his time to philosophy and 
medicine, and read history or poetry only for recreation. 
Averrt)es ailopted the e-reed of the Ashari sect, the main 
principle of whicli is that God, being the cause of every- 
thing, is also tho author of all human actions ; hut that 
men, being free, either aequirc merit or incur guilt according 
os they obey or disobey the precepts of religion. Averroiis 
sncccculed his father as mufti of Andalusia, and at the 
same time delivered lectures at Cordova. He was .after- 
wards appointed chief jndgt! of Mauritania; but Ibn Zohar 
the Younger charged him, at the court of Mansur, tho 
Almoravido sovereign of Morocco and Spain, with having 
expressed heretic-al ojiinions. ^ verrolis lost his office aiul 
was forced publicly to recant the heretical doctrines with 
whicli he was charged. He went first F(;z, and after- 
wards to Cordova. But the judge who had succeeded liini 
in Mauritania gave so little satisfaction that Averroiis w.is 
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riniistritcd in liis fonnor oRicc, wliicli lie continued to fill 
till liiM death. lie. died in Morocco, probably in 1198. 

AvorroPs entertained the hif;heHt respect for Aristotle, 
whom he regarded as the greatest of all philosoplicrs, and 
1 ruiislatcd his ])riiiejpal tieatises into Arabic. I'lic works 
of Aven*oiis were very numerous. An edition in Latin was 
jmldished at Venice, 15(i2, in eleven volumes folio. His 
eommentdj ics on Aristotle and on the “ Republic ” of Plato 
swmi to be the most generally known ; but he coniposed 
likewise original treatises on )ihilosuphicnl subjects, and on 
Mohaininedau theology and jurisprudence. Among his 
medical works, tin; “ Kulliyat ” The Total,” or Compre- 
hensive System) is tlie most iiripoitaiit. 

AVER'SA, a thriving town and l»isho]»'s see, situated 
ill a fertile plain 12 miles N. by W. of Napless, on the 
lailw'.iy to Foggia. It is a hustling, liv/*ly place, with a 
pojiulation of 21,i)00 in 1«H2. The town is faiiioiis for 
its foundling hospital (orfanotrotio) and lunatic asylum. 
The iiiinates of the former are all taught some trade or 
useful blanch of industry. Tlio lunatic asylum was founded 
by Murat, and the treatment of the patients is described 
as humane, ingenious, ainl cininenlly successful; they are 
occupied in various ]»urHuits congenial to their respective 
tasti!S; tJiey have music, a line garden, and other amuse- 
meuts. 'I'lio territory of Aversa is very fertile in corn, 
grapes, fruit, &c. The light and rather acrid wine of 
Aversa, called Asjjrino, is frequently drunk at Napb's. 
The town occupies the site of the ancient ,*t where the 
fabula or early JCoinan coiiu'dy, first originated. 

Ill 1029 it w'us tin* first settlement of the Normans, who 
afterwards becaiiic so pow'crfiil in soul hern Italy. 

AVESNES, a town of France in the department of 
Nord, is situated on tin* llelpc, a feeder of the Sambre. in 
the fiinrier teiTit<»ry of liainaut, .01 miles S.F. from Lille. 
The towt: is well Imilt, ami lias a civil trilmiial, a college, 
and 37(J0 inhabitants, wJio inannfncture iiosiery, .soap, 
leather, and bricks; there aie also salt refineries, marble 
works, and in the iiciglihourliood iron mines, iron forges 
and smelting furnae-es, naileries, and glass works. The 
church has a spire 330 feel in height. Much of the 
town was desti'oved by the explosion of a powder magazine 
during tJie siege by tJie I'russians in 1815, but was after- 
wards rebuilt. 

AV'EYRON, a dejiartinent in France, which coincides 
with Rouergue, a countiy in the ancient province of Guieiiiie. 
It is hounded N. by the department of Cantal, K. by those 
of Lozere and Gard, S. by those of llerault and .Tarn, and 
\\\ by those of Tani-et-Garoiiiie and Lot. Its greatest 
length from N. to S. is 90 miles; from S.K. to N.W. 78 
iiiile.s. The uvea contains 3129 square miles. The popu- 
lation of Aveyron in 1882 was 415,073. 

The departiTieiit is mountainous, and has a general in- 
clination from E. to. W. 'J’hc north is cro.ssed by the U)t, 
which enters the department on the E., and rumiiiigN.W. 
passes 8t>. Gcnicz, Espalioii, ami Entraigucs, ivlicre it 
receives the Tvnyerc from the N., and becomes navigable ; 
it then turns W., and before leaving the department receives 
the Dourdon from the S. The central part is crossed by 
tlie Avc> roil, which, ri.sing near Severac-le-Chuteau, and 
flowing VV., passes Rudez and Villefraneho; it then mns 
f». till it leaehes the borders of the department, where, 
taking a western direction, it eiitei'S the department of 
Tarn-et-Garoniie, and fulls into the Tam below Montaiiban, 
after a course of about 140 miles, no imrt of which is 
navigable. 'I’lie chief f(*eder.s of the Aveyron on the riglit 
are the Serve, the Alson, and the Caude; on the Jeft the 
Viaur, the Cerou, and the Verve. Further south the de- 
partment is crossed by the Tarn, which passes Millau, and 
having received the Donrbie, the Lorgue, and the Ranee, 
all on its south bunk, enters the department of Tarn on its 
way to join the Garonne. 

The north-east of the department between the Lot and 


the Tmyftre is covered by the mountains of Anbrac, an off- 
shoot from the Margoride chain which unites the Cevennos 
with the monntains of Cantal. This district is volcanic, 
and everywhere presents evidence of liaviug formoj’ly been 
in a state of violent eruption. The climate is cold, and tlie 
winter long and severe. Ryo and oats are tlie only corn 
grown in this region, and cattle and oats the only articles 
of trade. Between the Lot and the Aveyron there is 
another mountain mass contaiuing some fertile valleys, and 
iniiiiy round-topped summits which are planted with trees 
Rye, oats, some wheat, and a great quantity of chestnuts 
and pliiniN are grown here. This distiict has rich t>i*ds of 
coal, one of which having been accidentally set on fire, 
bni-ncd for many years, and presented at night the appear- 
ance of a volcano. Between the Aveyron and the Tarn 
rise the mountains of Levezou, the northern .side of whi(‘li 
is almost perpendicular and uninhabited, while the south- 
ern side slopes down gradually to the 'Jam, and contains 
some hainlet.s, each of which is sunuunded by a patch of 
cultivated land yielding rye, oal .s, and buckwdicat. This whole 
region, however, is barren and desolate, and the surface is 
ill most places covered with furze, fern, or broom. The 
moiintaiiis to tlie south of the dopartnicnt are a contiima- 
tiem of the Ceveimes, and their northern slope consists 
mostly of high table-lands, indiiiing to the Tarn. One of 
those liigh plains, called Larjac, which lies between the 
Donrbie uiid the Sorguc, is remarkable for its extent, and 
for the nuinher of rocks of cubic and pyramidal form with 
which it is strewn. The soil of this district is calcareous, 
uinl produces abundant pasture for sheep, whieli for flesh 
and fli'cci* are not surpassed in France. This part of the 
Ceveniics abounds in grottoes, and contains slate, plaster 
of Ibiris, and potter’s clay. The west of the department 
c-oiisists of plains having a general inclination westward ; 
no, oats, tniffles, and a little wheat are produced, and 
eliecM} is made. The east of the dopartmeut is in general 
warm, the land is good, farms are laige and well culti- 
vated, and mncli wine is produced. The wine of the 
department is, however, with a few exceptions, dislili»‘d 
for its e^irtliy taste. Horses and liorned cattle are very 
iinineraus, but of inferior breed. Great numbers of excel- 
lent mules are reared ; and goats, sheep, and swine are very 
numerous. The rivers are well stocked with trout and 
other fish. Of largo game there is little, but hares and 
rabbits abound in the heaths; among the reptiles are 
adders, vipers, and snakes. 

Besides its rich coal-field.s the department contnims 
mines of copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, antimony, iron, and 
alum. 7'hc lend ores arc ricli, .and contain a coiisidcruble 
quantity of silver. Mai*ble, rock-crystal, kaolin, niillstoiie. 
grit, flint, emery, chalk, marl, plaster of Paris, &c., are 
found. There are several mineral and liot springs. The 
nhundniit water-power of the department is applied to good 
purpose ill various factories for die manufacture of paper, 
iron, cotton, leather, woollen stuffs, &c. The trade of tliu 
d<*partmciit is in the mineral and industrial products 
already named, together with corn, plums, chestnuts, 
almomls, wax, bacon, cattle, hides, wool, hemp, timber, 
tnnicry, oak planks, Cheese also, made of ewes’ milk 
mixed with tiiat of goats, is manufactured in great quan- 
tities in the south of the department, especially in the 
iieiglibourhood of Roquefort, and fonnsan important article 
of export. 

TJic department is divided into five anuiidisHeiiients, viz. 
Rodez, Khpalion, ^lilhiu, St. Afiiique, Villcfranchc. 

A'VIARY, a place for keeping birds. Its proper 
arrangement depends upon the habits of Us inmates, the 
climate suited to them, and other dreumstonoes. They 
are of all sizes, from the small domestic cage up to the 
large and elaborate urrangemonts adopted in zoological 
gardens. 

AVXCE'BBONt a rather late contemporaiy with Avi- 
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CKNNA, was not, as is often statc;^, an Arabian, but a Jew. 
lUs true name was Ibn-Gebirol. Curiously enough his 
“ Tons Vitas ” was neglected by both Jews and Mussulmans, 
but found immense jsopulnrity amongst the Christians of 
tho thirteenth century. M. Muuk, in his learned and 
accurate “ MtManges de Pliilosophio Juivo ct Arabo ” (Pans, 
1859), gives the best account of Avie-ebron, and indeed 
of what is misnamed “Ai’abiau” philosophy, which has 
yet been written. This important movement was really a 
reaction iigmnst Islamism arising in the distant qiuirtcrs of 
the empire. The true Moslem feeling is i^ainst philosojdiy ; 
it is thoroughly Semitic — that is to say, lyrical, prophetic, 
and emotional, averse to abstraction and scicntiHc dcdails. 
Then-fore the Persians, Spaniards, and Jews, who mulcr 
YianouH Mohammedan assumed names rendered the Arahi.-in 
language famous for a century or so, did tJiis in si)iii‘ of 
their apparent nationality, not because of it. The language 
IS Arabian, the thoughts are Greek. Only one of all the 
men who did such yeoman’s service in the preservation of 
Kcienee and philosopliy in tho dark ages was truly an Anih, 
that is Al-Kendi, wlm flourished in tho ninth century, 
umler ITaro\in-al-Kascliid, whom wo know in tlm romsinccs 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” In the tenth century Einopc 
Kocmed to have sunk into tlie uttemuist abyss of darkuchs. 
l\’liere now were the works of Aristotle or of Plato ? One 
ill England might truthfully deny the existence of such 
men, so far as he knew. Yet in Spain, in Andalusia, 
tln'se men wore revered ; and tho caliph’s agents ran sacked 
t^iiro and Alexandria for irianuscripts, to be translated 
into Arabic when found, anil eagerly devoured, linger 
Ilacon a century later was almost the lirst to free Aristotle 
from th(^ fetters of Arabian translations, or ratlu-r from 
those doubly forged fetters of the rctranslaiions from the 
Arabic. Put the caliphs and their literati had rendered 
Roger Ilacon possible ; without them it is quite probable 
that the ancient Greek civilization might have perished as 
utterly as that of llabylon or of Nineveh. Bacon repeal edly 
quotes Ihe treatises of Al-Farabi and those of the greater 
subject of this article, Avioebnin ; and others of the cul- 
tured “Arabians” were his guides also amid the darkness. 

Avicebron flourished about the year 1 1)00, contemporary, 
.IS above said, with Avicenna, and a little later than A1 ■ 
Farabi; and probably he, though u Jew, was the clilef 
insinimont for making effective tho European intlueneo of 
the Arabian (that is, in fact, the preserved' and modified 
Aristotelian) philosophy. The perpetual dangers to which 
Jews were exposed during the dark ages, suggests M. 
Munk, made them able to find peace and rcjiosc only in 
meditative and philosophic studies, and tho increased grasp 
of intellect thus attained raised them to the position of the 
real rulers — as physicians, as bankers, and as pbilosophers 
— of those whoso slaves they seemed to be. 

The bold speculations of Avicebron were so far in 
advance of liis age that M. Lewes is able to .say that “ tho 
student who reads M. Munk’s analysis will be struck with 
the familiar faces of speculations which he has attributed 
to modern Germans ” (“ Hist of Phil.,” 1880, ii. 64). 

AVXCEKN'NA (Ibu Sma^ or, with his complete name, 
Al-S^htikh Al-Hayii Ahu Alt Al-HoMtiin ibn AbdallcJt 
ihn JSina) was a celebrated “Arabian” pliilosophcr and 
physician. Ho was born at Khannatain, near Bokhara, a.d. 
980. Soon after his birth his parents removed to Bokhara, 
where Avicenna received his first cdneiition. Ebn Khal- 
liciin informs us that, when ho had reached his tenth year 
he w’as thoroughly versed in the study of the Koran, and 
knew something of the elements of Mussulman theology 
and of Hindu arithmetic (hinab ul-IIind) and algebra. 
Under Abu Abdallah Al-Natbcli he studied logic, Euclid, 
and tho Almagest. When Al-Nathcli left Bokhara, Avi- 
cenna, then about sixteen years old, began to turn his 
attention to medicine. Tn his twenty-first year ho wrote 
his “ Kitiib al-Majmfi,” literally “ Tho Book of the Sura 


Total;” and ho compiled a commentary to it, in about 
twenty volumes. When he was tweiity-two years om 
Avicenna lost his father, whom he succeeded in the office 
of minister to the Sultan of Bokhara; but after tho downfall 
of tlie iSainauide dynasty, alKmt the beginning of the 
eleventh century, he quitted Bokhara, and settled success- 
ively at various pluc-es. He was for a time attached as 
physician to the court of the Dileinite sovereign^ Shams-ul 
Moali Kabfis ibn Washmgir. When this prince was 
dethmned, abont a.d. 1012, Avicenna retired to Jorjan, 
where ho began to write his celebrated tn-atise on mudicino 
known under the title of the “Canon” (“Kilab al-KunOn 
fi’l Tibb,” “ Book of the Canon in Medicine.”) He sub- 
sequently lived ut Rai, Kazwiii, Hiuiiudan, and lastly at 
Ispahan, when he became physician to Ala cd-Daulah, tho 
.sovereign of Ispalian. He died at Hainudan, to which 
place lie had accoinpanicd Alu ed-Dau)ali, being tiicii 
fifty-eiglit years old. The writings of Avicenna, chiefly on 
pliilosophy, iiuithcninticH, and medicine, are very numcrons. 
Among them tlie “ Kdiiiln ” acquired the greatest celebrity, 
and Iweame, even in Euro]>e, for many centuries the 
standard authority in niedicjil science, less on ucconnt of 
original merit than on account of its jiulicious arrangement, 
•and the compreheiisivo view which it atlbriled of the doe- 
triucs of the nncieut Greek physicians, at an age when tlie 
knowledge of tlie Greek language was very scanty. It was 
translated into Latin by Gerardus Crenionensis at Toledo. 
This translation, revised ami aeeompfinied with a comment- 
ary by Jacobus de Pailihus, was edited for the first timo 
in 1498 at Lvons, in four large \oIumes folio, by two 
Germans, .Tobannes 'I reeliscl .and Johannes Klein ; severid 
otlier editions have since u])pearcd, the latest at Venice in 
1585, fol. An edition of the Arabic text of tho “ Canon ” 
vras published at Rome, 1595, fol. (Casivi, “ Bihliothcea 
Arubieo-Hispaiia;'’ Sprcngel, “Hist, do la Modeciue,” 
trad. par. Jourdin, 

AVICSN'NXA is a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Vkubknac’K.h. The species are natives of Australia 
and America. Aricennia iowewfrwa (the wliitc mangrove) 
contains tulmin, and is used in Rio Janeiro for tanning. 
Aviveimia officinnlia is a native of New Zealand, ami 
yields a green re.sim)ns snhsUuce that is eaten by the New 
Zc-alandi-rs as food. It is rcraarkablo also for its clustc-i's 
of large flowei*s. Anceunia mtida, a native of Martinique, 
is u.si*d for foundations of buildings, as it resists damp. 

AVIC'ULA is a genius of biv.'ilvi? shell-fi‘>h belonging to 
the family Avic'HJoa:. The vsdves are very unequal, and 
in shape ai*e obliquely ovaL 
Below the unteriov car of the 
right valve there is a notch 
fur the protrusion of tho 
bynsus ; the cartilntje. is 
lodged in a single oblique pit 
in tho hinge-line. The ])earl- 
oyster and hainmer-oys>tcr 
belong to this genus. Among A\ieiila Dii.bji. 

fossil forms, Avicuin cyy- 

nipes and Arivula imvqmralvh are found in the Lower 
Lias beds, Aviada amtorta in the Rlnntic bods, and 
Avicnla Daubyi in the Silurian fonnation. See Pkaiit.- 

OYSTKIta. 

AVICU'XdDiE, or Wing-shells, are a family of molluscs 
liclongiug to the Lamktaabkanchiata. Amongst theso 
shells are the well-known pearl-oyster (Avicula), hammer- 
oyster, pinna, pcrmi, .ami inocuramus. They are natives of 
temperate and tropical seas, and fossil species h.ave a world- 
wide distribution. The sliell I'Rsts on the right valve, which 
is smaller than the other ; the foot is mall and tinger-likc, 
used, not for locomotion as it is with the river mussel, but 
for spinning tlie byssm by which the animal attaches itself 
to foreign bodies; there are two crc-scent-shapcd gills on 
each side ; the mantle-lobes ore free, with fringed margins ; 
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thp pallial lim^ produced in the interior of the shell by the 
inuscular fibres of the mautle-inar^n, is broken up into 
irregular spots ; the anterior musculai* iininession is small, 
and situated within the beak (umbo) ; the posterior is large 
and almost central ; the beaks are eared, the jiostcrior cor 
being wing-like ; the hinge-line is long and straight; the 
hinge-teeth arc wanting or very obscure ; the oiitcT layer 
of the shbll has a prismatic-cellular stnicturo ; the inner 
layer is pearly, and this is entirely lost in many fossil 
AviculidsB, e.ff, in all those found in the chalk. 

Avnemrs or AVIA'NUS. Under mm or other of 
these names we have a collection of fables in Latin elegiacs; 
translations of Aratus and of Dionysius, and a poem in 
iambics, entitled “ Ora Maritima,” of which only the first 
book remains, eontaining a description of the Mediterranean, 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to Marseilles. Tlic fables 
couin»)nly bear the name of Flavius Avianus; the other 
works that of liiifus Festus Avienus. Tlio identity of 
tlioso two persons is largely discussed in the dissertation 
annexed to th(j edition of Avianus’s Fables, by Henry 
Cannegiet(jr (Leyden, 3731). The translations from Aral us 
are printed in the edition of Aratus by Bulile (lAdpzig, 
1 71)3, 1 SOI). Tile “ Descriptio ” was edited by Frieseiriaiiii 
(Amst. 1780), and with tlic ‘‘Ora Maritima” is contained in 
the ( )xford edition of the “ Minor Gr(‘ek G(iogruphcrs.” The 
author of these works appears to have lived about a.d. 
400 ; Avianus the faiailist is placed, by those who deny his 
identity with Avienus, about 210 years earlier. 

AVIGLIA'NO, a town of South Italy, about 30 miles 
N.W. from Potenza. It stands on the slope of a hill, and 
has u fine collegiate church. The surrounding country has 
some riuli pastures, and th<i breed of cattle reared in them 
is the best in Italy. Population, 30,000. 

A'VIGNON, the capital of the department of Vaucluse, 
in Franco, is situated on the left bank of the Blione, just 
above where it is joined by the Durance, 426 miles S.S.E. 
of Paris. The population in 1882 was 88,000. 

Avignon (in Latin, Arenio) is a veiy ancient city. It 
was ill the temtory of the Cavares, fi-om whom it was 
called A vtnio Carnrum. It came into the possession of 
the Koinans at an early period of their dominion in Gaul, 
and a Poman colony appears to have been established here. 
Upon the downfall of tiio Western Empire it was taken by 
the Burgundians, and afforded to the king of that people a 
si^eure asylum from the power of Clovis, king of the Franks, 
wlio besieged it in vain. It subsequently became subject 
to the Ostrogoths, Franks, and Saracens, Afterwards it 
rarno into the hands of the kings of Arles and Burgundy. 
It was an object of conlcntiun between the counts of Pro- 
vence and Toulouse, who at last agreed to hold the city 
conjointly, and to divide its dependencies between them. 
Part of the dependencies was also held by the counts of 
Forcalquier: but the last of that family bequeathed his 
portion to the citizens of Avignon, who were enabled by 
this accession to their resonrcx*s, and by tlui dissensions of 
the counts of Provence and Toulouse, to acquire a kind of 
independence. But when the domains of the two last- 
inciitioncd nobles came by marnage into the hands of 
Charles and Alphonso, brotliers of Louis IX. of France, 
Avignon was obliged to submit, and was included in the 
county of Provence. 

In 3309 Pope Clement V., himself a native of France, 
removed liis court from Bome to Avignon, which continued 
to be the Papal residence until Gregory XL, in 3376, left 
it to r‘>turn to Ilome. In the schism which took jilace on 
the election of Urban VI., successor of Gregory, Avignon 
became tlic residence of tlie anti-popes Clement VII. and 
Benedict Xlll. The latter was driven out in 1408 by the 
French, who wore tired of the schism. [Sec Anti-Pofe.] 
Clement VI. in the year 1348 purchased the city of Joan, 
countess of Provence and queen of Sicily (hut the price was 
never paid); and the sovereignty was retained by his suc- 


cessors ill the Papal chaif until tho town was seized by the 
French in 1791, since which it has belonged to France. 

Avignon is pleasantly situated in a valley, which is 
adorned with meadows, oi*chards, and mulberry plantations. 
Tho city is sniTouiided on the land side by a promenade, 
planted with elms, wliich runs outside the walls. The 
lofty incdisoval walls, with their tliirty-nine watch-towers, 
are veiy perfect ami picturesque. In the twelfth century a 
stone bridge was built over the Rhone, by which tho city 
was joined to Villeneuve and the fortrc«8S of St. Andrd, on 
tho right hank qj the river. The work was undertaken 
and commenced by St. Benezet, a shepherd hoy of eighteen, 
but he did not live to seo the completion of it. It had 
niiKitecn arches, and was regarded as a wonderful structure 
on aciifmnt of the breadth, depth, and rapidity of tho river. 
In 1669 it was almost entirely carried away by an iiinn- 
datioii, and only four arches, which still remain, were left 
entire. The river is now crossed by a remarkably line 
suspension bridge. 

While under the Papal dominion, Avignon had sixty 
ehuiches and a groat number of religions establishments, 
most of which no longer exist. The cathedral crowns the 
summit of the liochcr des Dorns, which rises 194 feet above 
the Rhone; it is by no means of uniform architecture. Its 
jMirtal is supposed to have been removed from an ancient 
temple of Hercules. The interior is adorned with several 
pictures and sculiitnres ; among the latter is a fine stntm* 
of the Virgin by Pradier. Among the tombs which it 
contains are those of Benedict XII., John XXII., and 
‘‘ Crillou the; Bravo.” The Church of tho Cordeliers was 
celebrated fj)r tho tomb of Laura do Sado, tho Laura of 
Pctrarca. The sumo tomb contained also the body of her 
husband, Hngucs de Bade. The site of the church and 
its incloHure is converted into a fruit-garden, and a small 
cy])rcBs tree marks the spot where Laura is interred. But 
the most remarkable st^cture in Avignon is tho former 
palace of the popes. It is built on the sonthem slope of 
the Rocher des Dorns. Its extent, imposing grandeur, the 
thickness of its walls, which are 100 feet high, its numerous 
towers and means of dofonco, I'ender it the most complete 
model of the militaiy architecture of the fourteenth contnr}\ 
It is now used as a barrack. 

Avignon is still remarkable for the number of its charit- 
able and useful institutions. It has an iufinnary for 
soldiers whose wounds require a milder climato than that 
of Paris, a lunatic asylum, a college and society of arts, a fine 
cfdlcction of paintings and antiquities, a museum of natural 
history, a hondsoTne hotel de ville, erected in 1862, a botanical 
garden, and a pnhlic library of 80,000 volumes and 700 MSS. 

Tlie town is clean, the houses are of stone and well 
liiiilt, hut some of the sti'oots are narrow and crooked. 
The trade of Avignon has been making considerable pro- 
gress for some years past. Silk stuffs of various kinda 
are Jai'gely manufactured; of taiTeta alone, 5,000,000 
yards are annually made ; there are also iron foundries, a 
saltpetre refinery, tanneries, paper-mills, type-fotuidrics, 
cotton factories, and various other industrial establishments 
ill the town. Avignon has also a large trade in books, 
corn, wine, brandy, sumac, colonial products, and cattle. 
A great port of the trade of Avignon is carriipd on through* 
the port of Marseilles, to and from which goods are con- 
veyed on the Rhone. 

The bishopric of Avignon dates from the first century of 
our era. In 1474 or 1475 Sixtus IV. raised the see to an 
archbishopric. 

Avignon has a special interest to Englishmen, as being 
tlic burial place of the eminent pliilosopher and political 
['conomist, John Stuart Mill. It had been Mr. Miirs 
custom for many years to reside in the city during the 
winter and spring, and he died there 8th May, 1878. 

Of tho dreadful Glacibre-horror of Avignon, Carlyle 
(“ French Rev.,” vol. iii.) gives one of his lightning-flash 
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Bketulics, which stamps the scene indelibly upon the mind 
of the reader. L’Escuyer, a leading; patriot, in&nlted the 
nristocrat-papal party by a haranp^e from the altar-stepH, 
during mass, <in Sunday, 16th October, 1791, whereupon 
a riot, chiefly led by women, arose and raged round him, 
pcTlmpH not unnaturally. Jourdan, the headsman (coupe 
was in command of the National Guard, and was 
liumedly appealed to for help. “ But heavy .lourdan will 
seize the town-gates first ; does not run treble fast as he 
might ; on arriving at the Cordeliers Church the church is 
Kilent, vacant; L^Escuyer idl alone lies thero, swimming 
in his blood, at the foot of the high aftur ; pricked with ■ 
sc.iNHors, trodden, massacred; — gives one dumb sob, and 
gasps out his miserable life forevermore.” 

Whereupon, by Jourdan, “ aristocrats, male and female, 
are holed to the castle ; lie crowded in subterranean 
dungeons there, bemoaned by the hoarse rushing of the 
IMiuiie ; cut out from help ; ” and a brigand court-mai*tial 
sits on them. Brigand, wo say, for that was the favourite 
appellation of Jourdan and his gang. ‘‘Brigand cxccn- 
tioiicrs, with naked sabre, waiting at the dour for a brigand 
verdict Close by is the dungeon of the (Jlaciere, or Ice- 
tower : there may be deeds done — ? ” In the end the regular 
soldiers were sent to restore order, General Choisi at their 
head — Uampnuu’tin, serving under him, fortunately giving 
us nu account of the whole matter. “ So the Choisi Grena- 
diers enter with him there. They start and stop, passing 
that Glacibre, snuffing its horrible breaGi, with wild cries 
of ‘ Cut the butcher down ! ’ and Jourdan has to whisk 
himself through secret passage's and instantan(H)usly vanish. 
Be the mystery of iniquity laid bam, then ! A hundred and 
thirty coipses, of men, nay of women and children, lie 
heaped in that Glacibro; putrid, under putridities; tlio 
horror of the world. For three days there is mounifnl 
lifting out and recognition ; a^id the erics and movements 
of a passionate sonthem people, now* kneeling in prayer, 
now storming in wild pity and rage ; lastly there is solemn 
sepulture, with muffled drums, I’cligious requiem, and all 
the people's wail and tears.” 

A'V11«A. one of the four provinces into which Old 
Castile, iu Spain, was diridod. It is bounded K. by 
Segovia, W. by Salamanca, S. by Toledo, and N. by 
Valladolid. The province is the most elevated in the 
central part of Spain, partioularly In its southern extre- 
mily, where it is mountainous, cold, and very thinly 
pc'opled. The northern districts are milder, more produc- 
tive, and better inhabited; but they are deficient in fuel, 
which is supplied from the forests in the south. The 
principal rivers ore — the Adaja, a feeder of the Douro, 
>vhich crosses tlie province from E. to W, as far as tho 
city* of Avila, from which its course is from S. to N. ; and 
the Albercher, which flows through it from W. to S.W. on 
its way to join the Tagus, near Cazolegas, in Toledo. The 
area of the pi-ovinco is 2600 square miles, and its population 
is about 180,000. Agriculture is in a very buehwau’d stati*. 
The chief products are grain, fruit, oil, wiuc, flax, and wool. 

Avila (ancient Abula)^ tho chief town of tlie above 
pi'ovince, stands on a higli plain on the right bank of the 
Adaja. It is surrounded by old walls. The streets are 
veiy irregular, but well pa\^d and clean. The town is 
oraiamontcd with many fountains, and has a go<Ml pro- 
nitMiodc in tho suburbs. Avila is the scat of a bishop, and 
<>outains eight fine old churches and a university. The 
cathedral was founded in 1007. There are at Avila 
manufactories of woollen stuffs, the inachineiy of which is 
moved by water. The population is 7000. On all s'des 
tho town is surronnded by a tawny dosort, over whoso arid 
plains numbers of gray boulders are scjittcred like flocks 
of sheep. It was formerly one of the rkthest cities of Spain. 

AVlaO'NA or VAlaO'NA, a town in Albaula, on tho 
Gulf of Avlona, which is formed by the headland known to 
the Greeks and Bomans as the Acro-Geraunian Promontory, 


and now calhsl Capo Linguetta, or GKWu Tho town Is 
1 J mile from tho sea, and has a pleasant appearance, with 
its minarets and xudaco, surrounded with gardens and 
olive groves. Its long coiiuoction with Italy has given 
to it the appearance of au Italian town. The harbour 
is good, and is protected by the island of Sasseiiu. The 
imi)orts are fire-arms, glass, and paper ; tho exports con- 
sist of corn, wool, oil, and more especially of pitg^i from the 
nsphalte mines of Selcnitza, which is about 8 miles N.E. of 
Avlona. The material Imported into England as valonia 
is the pericarp of an acorn produced in tlie district. The 
population is about 8000, jnany of whom are Italians. 
Avlona was known to the ancients hy the name of Anion, 

AVOCA'DO or ALXIGATOB PXAB is the fruit of 
Pernea gratissima^ a native of tho West Indies and tropical 
America. The tree is about the size of au apple-ti'ee. The 
fruit is tho size of a large pear, and is regarded as one of 
tho best produced in the West India Islantis. In the inside 
it Is yellow^ and contains a kernel inclosed in a linn pulp. 
It resembles tho peach, but is more agreeable, though not 
so sweet. It. is sometimes eaten with pepper and salt, but 
im»ro frequently with a little sugar and lime-juice. Oil 
used for lumps and soap-making is expressed from the pulj). 
An ind(diblo marking ink is made from tlie seeds. Accord- 
ing to Barham, “ If you take tins stone of the seed and 
write upon a white wall, the letters will turn as red as 
blood, and never go out till tho wall is whitewashed again, 
and then with ditliculty.” Persca is a genus of the order 
Laitrinr^i^. 

AVOCAT, a Freuc;h word, derived from the Latin 
advocntu9^ and coiTcspouding to the English “ counsellor-at- 
law.” [See Advocatk.] From the middle of the fourteenth 
century the avowits were distinguished into “avocats 
plaidmis,” who answer to our barristers, and “ avocats con- 
sultans,” called also “ juris-consultes,” a kind of chamber- 
counsel, who merely give theii* o]Mnion on intricate points 
of law. Previous to tlio Revolution the advocates of Dijon, 
Grenoble, the Lyonnais, Ferez. and Beaujolais were entitled 
to rank as nobles ; in some places this order was freed 
from the demands of the fanners of the king’s taxes. 
Under the old monarchy tho avocats were distributed, 
with regard to })rofessiuiial rank, into various classes. The 
order of avocats was suppressed hy a decree of the lltli 
September, 1790, The persons who performed the func- 
tions of cuimsB were then termed limnmes de hi, and any 
one might act ns counsel. In 17!)5 something was done 
by the French Directory tc» reoiganizc tho hai\ and in 
December, 1810, another step was taken in the same 
direction. Napoleon had a great aversion to the bar, and 
when the Legion of Honour was established not a single 
advocate received the decoration; but they were more 
favounibly treated under the Restoration. 

All avocats must be bachelors-at-law, and must have 
taken the oath before the court. There is :i roll of the 
advocates practising in each cvnirt. Candidates arc ad- 
mitted by the Council of Discipline after a probationary 
tenn. The members of tin* council are elected by the 
advocates inscribed on tlui roll. The “avoucs” (attorneys) 
also have authority to plead when the number of advocates 
is not sufficient for the despatch of business. 

AVOCET" belongs t<i the Snipe family in the order 
ORA 1 .L.E, and is distinguished by Gie form of the bill, 
which is long, slender, tapiTing, and bending upwards at 
the tip, which is very flexible. Tho legs are long and 
slender, and the throe anterior toes arc united by a web. 
Tho bird does not swim, but uses its webbed feet to aid its 
pn)grp88i<)n tlirough the mud of tho marshes — its usual 
haunts. The loral space is white ; the neck and fore part 
of the breast are reddish bromi; the lower ports are white* ; 
the wings am black, with a bro^ baud of white. 

The common avocet (PecurvirostraAvocetta) is a native 
of Asia and Africa, and visits Europe as a bird of passage. 
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It. abounds in Holland, and foraierly was not uncommon in 
tho fens of Lincoliisliirc and the more mnrsliy parts of our 
island, but it has now become extriMoely rare. One species 
of avocet is found in the Andes of South America. The 
nest is merely a slif^lit depnisshiii sheltered hy such Iierhnge 
as the morass afiords. The eggs are jirceiiisli, spotted 
with hhick. During the summer the avoe<‘ts are scattered 
in ])airs, birt on tlie apj»roach of winter they asseinhle in 



small flocks, frequenting muddy .shores and the months of 
rivers in cjne-st (d food. They feed ui»ou m-iriiie iiKseets, 
minute shells, and crnstacea, wading in the shallows, and 
swimming when suddenly out of their do])tl]. Their slcji- 
der, elastic, recurved hill, re.setnhling wlj.'ihjhone, enahle.s 
them to pick up from the surface of the slimy ooze the 
minute insect*! on which they feed ; and during this opera- 
tion they appear as if incessantly heating the water with 
the beak. The flight of this bird is rapid, and all itsactioiw 
are quick and lively, l.ikc the lapwing it draw.s off the 
intruder from its nest by artifice, uttering loud cries. The 
plumage of the avoeet i.s eleg.'uitly pied with black uud white. 
It mc'nsnres about 18 inches in length. 

AVOIDANCE OF A BENEFICE. See Dknefick. 
avoirdupois; the name given to tlui common sys- 
tem of weights in Kngl.md, Jiow applied to goods except 
the precious metals and medicines. Thus, a pound of tt*a 
is a pound aroirdt/j)oin, and contains 7000 gi’ain.s; a pound 
of gold is a pound Irnt/^ and contaiii.s 57C0 grains, /fhe 
word is derived from the French arolr du poiWs, to have 
weight ; and pre.scrves, ciirioii.sly enough, the true French 
spelling of poU^ f<ir the d is a late con*uption from false 
analogy with Lat. pnndns^ a pound. 

The ancient pound was heavier than tin? avoirdupois, and 
weighed 7000 grains. 'J'lui earliest regulations on the 
subject fix the troy weight. The avoirdupois is mentioned 
in some orders of Henry Vlll., a.i>, and a pouml 

of this sort was ]>laeed in the exchequer as a btuudard hy 
Elizabcjtli, a.d. 1588. 

The ec»inmittee of 1816 made no alteration in the weights, 
but ascertained the value of the grain, as afterwards 
descrilMMl in the Act of I’arliameiit 5 Geo. TV. c. 74 : — “ A 
cubic inch of distilled water, weighed in nir by brass 
WTiglits, at the tcinperatui'e of sixty-two degrees of Fah- 
rciilieit’s thermometer, tlic barometer being at 30 inches, 
is equal tf* 252 grains, and four hundred and fifty-eight 
thou.sandtli parts of a grain.” The pound avoitdupois 
contains 7000 such grains, and the pound troy, 6760. 
From this it may be deduced that a cubic foot of water, 
under the ahov«s condititms, weighs 907*14 oz., which, 
being very nearly 1000 oz., gives an expeditious rule for 
deducing the real weight (»f a cubic foot of any substance 
from its specific gravity. For example, if the specific j 


gravity of gold be 1 9*36, the weight of a cubic foot of gold 
is 19,860 oz. avoirdupois. If more accuracy be required, 
subtract three for every 1.000 from the result. Avoirdupois 
weight is in general use in the United States of America, 
hut in New York and some other districts the hundred- 
weight contains only 100 lbs., and the ton 2000 lbs., 
instead of 112 and 2240 as in England. [Soo Weights 
AN i> Measukeh.] 

A' VON, the name of several rivers in England. [ Sec 
Wauwickshirr, WiLTSiiiKH, and Somkusetshiuk.] 
The word is of Geltic origin, and is the same n.s a/im in 
Welsh, and ahhuifin (pronounced “avain”) in Gaelic. It 
is from the same root os the Sanskrit apy water, and the 
liatin aqua and amnix. The word appc'urs, mure or le.ss 
disguised, in the names of an uiinsually largo number of 
rivers all over Celtic Europe. 

AVRANCHES, n city of France, in the department of 
Manehc, stands on the south bank of the Sde, on the rail- 
w'ay from Contam^es to Dol. It is delightfully situated on 
the side of a hill, and the view from the public garden is 
one of the finest in Nonnandy. Tlie rii^er winds at the 
bottom of the hill, and falls into the sea 2 or 3 miles below 
the town. The valley of the river is covered w’itli fim^ 
verdure, and with woods which reach quite down to the 
shore. Jlut the most prominent feature of the view is 
llic peaked roelc of Mont St. Michel, and the twin islet of 
'Finnhelaine, rising from the w'aters of the Hay of Caneale. 
Hefon? thti Revolution Avranches had a cathedral, three 
parish eliurohes, and several monastic and edncational 
estahlishiuents. The cathedral, built in the el evenlli cen- 
tury, suffered greatly at the Revolution, and is now a licap 
of ruins. A fiat slono marks the spot whore Henry II. 
did penaaeo, in 1 172, for the murder of h. Rocket. A new 
Gothic cathedral, of granite, has hecn built on a wide 
space adjoining the public garden. Small vessels can get 
11 ]) the river as far as the bridge. Com, butter, and cattle 
are among the articles of trade; a good deal of salt is made. 
There are a tribunal of first instance, a college, a museum, 
a library of I fi,0fi() volumes and 200 manuscripts, and a 
botanic garden. Many Fhiglish families settled here after 
the peace of 1814, attracted by the beauty of the situation, 
the salubrity of the uir, and the cheapness of the living. 
A new^ I'higlisli church was opened in 1882. Avranches 
fonnerly gave name to a district (^Avrnnchin)y which now' 
foims the arrondissements of Avranches and Mortain. Seo 
Marche. 

Tlie tow'n itself w'as the ancient AhrincaUB or Ingemy 
and was an im]>urtaiit militaiy station of the Romans. It 
was fortified hy Charlemagne as a frontier defence against 
the Celts of Rrittany, and under Lanfranc it became a 
gi-eat school of philosophy, lii the wars between FrUrux) 
and England in the fourteenth and fifteenlli centuries, it 
was repeatedly Uikeu by both sides. The population of 
Avrainches in 1882 was 8000. 

AWATS'KA BAY is a capacious basin on the eastern 
co:ist of Kamtchatka, and the only good harbour in the 
whole peninsula. At the head of the bay is the town of 
l*KTltOPAUT.OV8K. 

The river Aw'atska, at its entrance to tljc bay, is nearly 
a quarter of a mile broad, but soon gets narrow. It is very , 
rapid, is]>ecially at the season of the snow-nfelting, and is 
said to cuiitiiiuo its course 100 miles in a N.W. direction, 
but is so shallow even at its mouth that it is only navigable 
fur canoes. 

AWE, LOCH. See Aroylesmire. 

AWN or ARIS'TA* the heard of grasses, is’ a ri^d 
bristle, often hair}' and frequently twisted, proceeding from 
the hack of some of the envelopes of the flower. It is often 
employed for systematic purposes, in oonsoqnonce of the 
niitiihcr of modifications to which it is subject. It appom'S 
to he one of tlie veins or ribs of the envelopes, unusually 
Icngtlicned and separated from the cellalar substauco to 
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which it belongs. The word is also applied to any process field areas of 100 acres or more, each bounded by small 
in other plants which resembles the true awn. farm inclosures. A field, somctimeH a mile in length, is 

AXE (rivers'). See SoMERSjfiTSiiiBK, Dkvonshtrk. divided into narrow lands or stripes, all abutting upon a 
AX'EL or AB'SALON, Arclibishop of I.und, in Den- road, and stretching back in some eases for a (juarter of a 
mark, a distinguished statesman and general, was horn at mile; and on tliese plots of all breadths, from 10 to ‘JO 
I'innestoe in tlie island of Zealand in 11*28. He was descended yards or much more, but frequently not exceeding a width 
from a distinguished family, and was related to King of 5 or 0 yards, intermixed crops of difi'erent kinds grow 
Waldemar I., by whom he was created bishop of lloakilde, side by side without any fence or gutter, or efeii a grass 
and made a member of the king’s council. He drove the boundary betw'een them. In the wliolc district only a few 
Wendish pirates froiri the coast of Denmark, and after farms of from 200 to 400 acres are in existence, while 
pursuing them into tlieir strongholds^ and 1)urning the about half tlie inclosed land is in farms of from 20 to 50 
leinple of their god Svantovit, lie forced them to accept acres, and the remainder in holdings of less than 10 acres 
Christianity. He was appointed archbishop of Lund in each. The plots arc nvt only separate occupations, ])ut to 
1178, and in the useful Icgislalion of Waldoniar and liis a gre.at extent also distinct jiroperties, and there are. over 
son Ik; look an important part. He defeat<'d the J'rince of 1400 freehoUhTs in tiic island. 

Pomerania, Ilogislav, and made him a de])cndL‘nt Den- Axliolmo is in the west division of Manley Wapentake, 
mark; and further extended Danish autlKirity over Udeck- and includes seven parishes, which contain 46,080 statute 
lenburg un<i Ksthoiiia. A fortified castle w’as built under acres. There are two market towns, Orowlc and Epworth. 
his direc.tiini for a protection again.st. the. Baltic pirates, and ! AX'INITE. This mineral usually occurs crystallizeil 
this gave ri.se to the city of Copenhagen, soiiKdimes U*nne(l i in flat prismatic crystals, w'itli very sliarp edges, tlie fun- 
on tliis account AxelstadL Tbc cJiiircii in Denmark w'as ; damental form being a double oblique prism. Its colour 
ahso largely indebted to Axel, who reformed the rules of the i is clove-brown, sometimes hiclinijig to plnm-blne; some- 
momisteiies. To his patronage of leurning Ibe world is ; times transparent, at otlier times only translucent on the 
indebted for the first connected history of Denmark, that edges; its lustre is vitreous. Tht; specific gravity of u 
by Saxo (^rammaticAis. He died in 1201. and was buried ' cryKtallizcal vanoty from Cornw.'ill is stated l»y ^lolis to be 
in tb(! Cbui’eb of Soroii, which he had built. 3*271, and its hardness 6*5 to 7. Before the blow’pipe it 

AX'HOLME, ISLE OF, .'in island in the comity of | readily fuses intt) a dark glass. It is found in Cornwall, 
Lincoln, formed by the rivers Trent, Idle, and D(»n. It j Saxony, Daupliind, and Norway. In c.oniposition it is an 
is about 17 or 18 miles long from N. to S. ; and, on the i aiihydroussilicateofalmnina, lime, andiron, witli small pro- 
average, 5 or 6 miles broad from E. to W., except in the , portions of biwacie acid and m.ang.an«‘sc. A property of some 
noithern part, where it becomes narrower and ends in u ' minerals, callc'd trichroim^ is well illustrated in axinite; 
point. I when looked at in one direction the colour appears to be a 

Dngdale (“History of Embanking and Draining”) states i cinnamon-biwn, in another direction a dark violet, and in 
that Axbolme was once a well w*ooded island, but that it 1 another a ]){ile olive. 

became marshy gi’onnd by irruptions and overtl<iwing of j AX'IOBI (from the Or. nxioma, that wdiicli is worthy, 
neighbonring rivers. In the reign of Eiiward Ilf. commis- . Le. which needs no proof), a mathematical term signifying 
sinners w'ere appointed to superintend the banking and | an assumption so self-evident that no deinon.stration could 
draining of the marshes; but for three centuries after- , make it more clear. Euclid gives twelve such axioms, the 
wards little was done to bring tlie island into a profitable , first being, “Two things that an‘ equal to the same thing 
Ktatc. j arc equal to each other;” and the others being similar. 

In the reign of Charles I., howawer, the drainage of this i Upon these he ba.ses the whole fabric of geometry. A 
level w*as attempted on a large scale. It had, tog(*llier ; fierce e<intrc)versy has alw'ays ragetl around the twelfth 
with Hatfield Chase, come into the bands of the king us [ axiom, and modern gc*ometers .arc; indeed agreed tliat as 
feudal superior; and in the second year of bis reign lie • stated by Euclid it is not a true .axiom. It runs thus — 
employed a Dutch engineer, Curiielius Vermnyden. to drain | “If a straight line meets tAvo tyther sti’aiglit lines, so as !»> 
the marslics at bis oAvn charge, on condi(i(»n of wceiving j make the two interior angles on the .siunc side of it, taken 
onc-third of the land so recovered. In five years Venmivden ! together, le.ss than two right angles; these .straight lines, 
finished his work, at a cost of 4^55.825. By embankments | being continually produced, shall at h*ngth meet upon 
and sliiiees lie so diviincd Hie land as to make it pro- i that side on which .are the .angles, which arc less than 
diiclive for agricultural purposes. About 200 fainiUe.s, • two right angles.’' This is by no means self-evident, 
Dutch and Ereiich (of the French Protestants who had for what is the definition of par.allel straight lines given 
taken refuge in Holland), settled in the recovered lands, by Euclid himself ? Simply the, negative staleinent that 
From the coTrimoncemont of the, proc<‘cdings, however, the such lines, though produced ever so far in either direc- 
oi'igmal inhabitants looked witJi much jealousy at the tion, tlo not meet. Besides, be ruts the ground away froih 
foreigners ; and continued opposition was manifested, first liimself by expressly demonstrating tlie converse of it in 
hy lawsuits and then by personal encountcr.s, throughout I., 17 ; and of course both an axiom and its converse should 
the remainder of Charles l.'s i*eign. bo alike Boll-evideiit. This latter objection i,s fatal to the 

During the Protectorate the confusion in the island often-suggested alternative definition If a straight line 
seems to have continued, ami for half a century after the fall on two parallel straight lines the alternate angles arc 
restoration of Charles II, a state of insubordination pre- equal to one another,” since the converse of this is also 
vailed such os no other part of England at that lime demonstrated in L, 27. Playfair aibipts an altogether new 
presented. A chancery decision, in 1719, settled a quarrel conception — “Two straight lines which inti*r.scct one 
which had lasted fiercely ft)r aImo.st ninety year.s. By the another cannot both be parallel to the same straight line.” 
decision the Dutch and French settlors wen; uAvarded This follows a.s a direct inference from I., 30 ; but is hardly 
2868 acres, and the original residents 10,532. Few of the self-evident before that demonstration. Simson’s amended 
descendants of the Dutch settlers now rcinjiin at Axlvdme, axiom is certainly the best, and is in the form of a defini- 
but they were theje long enough to affect the physh^al tion — “ Parallel lines arc such a.s lie in the same plane, and 
appearance and accent of the iiilmhitants even to the w*hich neither reside from nor approach to eacli other.” 
present day. No less than thirty attempts to constract a faultless 

The island is specially interesting ns tho scene of tlio axiom on parallelism arc recorded in Colonel Thompson's 
largest experiment in la petite culture in England. Of tho “ Geometry without Axioms.” 

20,000 acres of upland a large proportion consists of open Indeed the whole question of axioms is doubtful ; it is 
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generally thought now that ex])<'rience is necessary for tlic 
per<M*ption of every tnith, however simple, but that .such 
truths as are above indicated are so perpetually before the 
mind from its earliest awaktsiing, and also that the ability 
to perceive them is so iirmly inheriteil with other cliame- 
ters of the race, that they have thus come to ])ossebS an 
apparently IndepeiidcMit pow»*r. iJesidos axioms, geometry 
tluinands bj^ the Postulatks power to make certain coii- 
stnictions. 

The Greek expression for axiom was “common notion/’ 
'File term axiom is jirobably no older than the seveiiloenth 
centurv. It is used by analogy ft»r the assumptions upon 
which any .scicnee is founded. Thus we have the “axioms 
of political economy,” «)ic. The ohjeclioii taken aho\e 
holds, however, with redoubled foitc against these pseudo- 
axioms. 

AX^IS, AXE. 'I'his word is used in so many diflerent 
senses that it may be (ietiiicd us follows : — Any line whatso- 
ever, which it is convenient to distinguish hy a sjwrific term, 
with respect to any motion or other pheiiomeiioii, is called 
the axis. Thus ne Jiave axes of co-ordinates, of oscillation, 
of inertia, of rotation, of polarizati<in, &e. 'J'he word, when 
used hy itself, generally mc*aiis either turiy of rotation or 
oMs of sf/mmetrt/. An axis of rotation or revolution is 
the line about which a body turns ; an axis symmetry 
is a line on both sides of which tlu! p.irls of the body are 
disposed in the same irimmer, so that t.o whatever distance 
it extends in one direction from the axis, it (ixtends us f.ar 
ill the direct ion exactly opposite. Or if perpendiculars to 
the axis hi* drawn from all ])oiiits and in all direetiuiis 
through the body, the whole of each jicrpciidiciilar which 
is within the limits of the body will bo bisected by the 
axis. Such is the middle line of a cone, any diameter of 
a sphere, the lino drawn tlirougli the? middle of the opposite 
faces of a cube, &c. The axis of a curve, as of a parabola, 
ellipse, or Iiyperlxila, is tin* line dividing it into two sym- 
metrical parts. An ellipse has therefore two axes — the 
major axis, passing through the foci and the apsides ; and 
the minor axis, at right angles to this. The axes of a 
circle arc called diameters, and are, iniliinited in nuniher. 

AX'IS, in astronomy, means the imaginary line round 
which a body rotate’s. 'I'he axis j)asscs through tho imagi- 
nary ])oliits called pole’s. 'J'he axis of the earth is Inclined 
frenri the vertical, rotatively to the ecliptic or path of 
annual revolution roinul the sini, whie-li incliuatieai oc-casioiis 
the incessant variation in tlw! lengtli of day and night 
throughout the year, and also the regular recurrence of the 
seasons. Were the earth’s axis vertical in space (vertical 
to the ecliptic, that is) wo should have no seasons, and no 
inceiuality of d.iy and night. This is almost the case with 
.Jupiter, since its axis is only inclined 3"". Uranus, on the 
other hand, is inclined no less than 100", so that nearly 
half of it has perpetual night and winter, wliilst the other 
has perpetual day and summer. IJnt as regards the last 
the distance of IJraiius is so great that tlu* influence of the 
sun’s h(>at is enormously diuiiiilshed from the power it lias 
as we know it. 

When a body turns on an Jixis, round which it is per- 
fectly syniinetrical, that line i.s called a permanent axis ; 
for if no external force act on it, it will continue to rotate. 
Such permanent axes are the diiunelcr of a sphere, tho 
diagonal of a cnhii, &,c. Hut fui’thcr, if such a body be set 
rotating on its pcimanent axis, and tlie axis he pointed in 
any du'cction, the sl(»pe of the axis will not vary. I'lie 
Gynosooi'B is an instrument which has a heavy rim, 
ca]ia))lc of being spun like a top round its permanent axis; 
and if this axis be pointed to a star, an<l gravity bo pre- 
vented from influeueing it, it will oontiiiue jiointiiig thither 1 
wdiile the instrument rotates. If the earth were at rest the 
gyroscope w'ould not change the position of its axis wdth ! 
respect to the eiu'th also ; but since the eartli rotates the j 
axis of the gyroscope steadily vaiics w’ith regard to it. In | 


I this ingenious w'ay M. Foucault showed at once the causfr 
I of the pemmnency of the “ tilt ” of 2.'1 which tho earth 
has, and also jiroved that tho earth and nut tho stars 
moved, since the axis of tlio gyroscope is invariable witli 
regard to the stars, ami varying with regard to the earth. 

AXIS. in anatomy, has two meanings: — 1. The second 
vertebra of the neck ; that on which iJic Atlas revolves, 
j TJie latter earriijs tho skull on its two lateral masses, spe- 
I cially articulating w'ith the condyles of tho skull, which 

> tlierefore can rock to and fro, as in nodding. To gain iJie 
; power of i-otating the head (shaking the head) the atlas 
■ is provided with a deep inner indentation, and tlie axis 

\\ Itli a peg to fit in it (tho odontoid or tooth-like process')^ 
and the indentation is converted into a complete ring socket 
by the strong transverse lif/ament of the atlas; so tliat tlie 
atlas, carrying with it the skull, rotates round the. odontoid 
peg of tho axis. Fm-thcr, tho axis is itself providexl witli 
two strong hands of fibres, llio odontoid or check liyameiits, 
which, jiasslng (ddiquely from tho apex of tho peg to tlm 
margin of tho foramen of tho skull ou each side, prevent 
any excessive rotation; and in addition there is the central 
odontoid process^ which passes vertically upwards between 
the front margin of tho foramen magnnm (tlie “great hole” 
of the skull) and tho absolute tip of tho peg, pulling the 
I skull, the atlas, and tho axis tightly iogetlicr. Hoth atlas 

> and axis will bo found represented in our Plate liAtucBONi:. 
j 2. A short central artery or centre trunk whence arteries 

diverge is called an axis. There arc tw'o very important 
artorml axes in tho body. The first is a braneli of the 
.abdominal aorta, tho cmliao axisy half an inch in length, 
which divides at once into tlie gastric, he})aiie-, and splenic 
arteries, supplying respectively the groat vital organs, thi^ 
stoinach, liver, and spleen. The oUicr is a branch of tin* 
subclavian artery of each side of the iiee.k, and is called 
tho ihproid axis., dividing almost at once into the inferior 
thyroid, transverse cervical, and supra-scapular arteries, 

I supplying respectively tlic throat, neck, and shoulder-blade, 
'riiere is hut one cmliac axis, but there are of cour.se two 
thyroid axes, one for each side of tho neck. 

AX'IS, in botany, a term which is apjdiod to the root 
and stem of tho whole plant. The result of placing the sectl 
of a plant in a ]»lacc fitted fur its growth is tho dovcloji- 
ment of the embryo. The plumule ase.ends into the air, 
whilst tlie radicle descends towards tho earth. I’he former 
i.s said to be the ascending axis of tho plant, the latter the 
descending axis. It is around these axes of growth that, 
all other parts of the plant are arranged. Thosis which are 
found upon the ascending axis or stem are, eullectl’ i'lv 
timned the appendages of the and individuaU)' con- 
stitute the scales, leaves, bracts, flowers, staimms, carjiol.* , 
and modifications of those paits of tlie plant; all these 
parts are in connection wiUi tho vascular system of tho 
axis, mid must nut he confounded with mere expansions 
of the epidermis, such us hairs, pri' kles, &c., which have 
no real cumicction witli tho axis. Sachs’ definition (“Text- 
ImmJc of Hotauy ”) is very eximprehensivc — “ By the term 
axial stnictuve or axis is to he understood every member 
tliat continues to gi*ow at its apex, and jiroducos lateral 
mcinbers ; for example, a mother-root with its lateral roots, 
a stem with its leaves, tho mid-rib of a leaf vyith its leaflets,* 
laciiiiie, or lobus ; or a iliallus-shoot with its lateral out- 
growths.” 

If a plant, griiwing in a jiot, is placed in a horizontal 
jHihitioii, the mature pints w'ill remain so, but tho root will 
turn vert ioalJy downwards, the end of the stem .njiwards, 
and the leaves, branches, and secondary roots will bend 
until they make an angle wnth the horizon about equal to 
the one made before the change. There are two proofs 
that these various directions arc due to gravitation. First, 
plants at tho antipodes and elscwhci'e on the surface of the 
earth gi'ow in the same position with regard to tlie centi'o 
of the earth ; and the attraction of tho mass of tho earth 
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is the only force \v1nch stands in a perfectly definite re- 
lation to the position of the earth’s centre of gravity. 
Secondly, gravitation acts Independently of the chemical 
and oilier properties of a body, and in this respect centrifugal 
force resembles it. Knight was the first to show, in 1806, 
the directions of growth induced by centrifugal force. If a 
growing seedling is fixed upon a rotating disc, so that the 
direction of the axis is at a tangent, the mature parts main- 
tain this direction, while tlie root grows outwards in the 
direction of the ceutinfngal forct^, and the apex of the stem 
grows in the opposite direction towards^ the ( cntvn of the 
disc. Oravitatitin acts in addition to the centrifugal 
force ; and if the rotation takes place in a horizontal plane 
the stem and root become oblique, unless the rotation is 
very rapid, when the direction of gi’owth remains n(‘arly 
horizontal. If, on the other band, the seedlings are i»lacc<l 
on a disc rotating in a vortical plane gravitation affeets all 
sitlfs (iqnally, and the root and stem take respectively an 
outward and an inward radial direction. Sachs, howtwer, 
has sliown that if the disc is made to turn very slowly in a 
vertical plane, so that there is in fact no centrifugal force, 
the organs then grow neither in the direction of gravitatioii 
nor in that of the centrifugal forec, but in those dh-ectiona 
in which they hud happened to bo placed when fixed on the 
disc.. This action of the attraction of the mass of the earth 
has been styled geotropinm. 

AX'IS axi^ is a deer, native of northern India, 

but breeding freely in Europe. It is found abundantly in 
the jungles on the borders of the Ganges in herds of fifteen 
or twenty. The hair is of afawm colour, beautifully spotted, 
jmssing into dark brown on the back; the under parts 
arc white. This animal has a general resemblance to the 
fallow (leer, but differs in the antlers, the long beam of which 
forks into two tj’ues. The females arc hornless. The axis 
stands about feet high at the shoulders. So well docs 
the hair of this deer simulat-e the general colour of its sur- 
roundings that even the practised eye of the sportsman is 
often deceived. See- Drwr. 

AK'TOB, a riv'cr of Macedonia, now called Vardar, which 
flows into the Gnlf of Salonica. The alluvial depositions 
liuvo encroached greatly on the gulf, leaving a low and 
swampy land, intersected with nuinerous small streams, 
which form islets of high reeds, and render the principal 
branch difficult to discover. Tlic entrance is obstructed by 
slioals and sandbanks, but the river Is navigable; for boats 
of 25 to 50 tons for several miles. It runs about N. l)y 
W. nearly a straight c<*urs(! for 8 miles, when it is joined 
from the E. by a small stream not navigable for boats 
(]H)Ssibly the ancient JScheidortui) ; then taking a more 
westerly direction it becomes more tortuous. The depth 
of the river depends on the season of the year. 

AX'MINSTER, a market town in Devonshirfe, situated 
near the eastern boundary of the county, 2G miles E, from 
llxctcr, and 14*1J from London by the South-western 
Jlailway, on the south-eastern bank of the river Axe. I’hc 
streets are w'ide and clean. The church is ancicut, and 
heavy in appearance, with a Norman doorway. The town 
is chiefly agricultural, and “ Axminstcr ” carpets arc now 
madvi at Wilton. The population in 1881 was 2872. 

AX'OLOTL (Siredon) is a remarkable animal belonging 
t o the order Uroi>ela, and class AMPHiniA. It has three 
long gills on each side of the head, a ridgi; running along 
the back, a compressed keeled tail, and a broad flat head. 
The toetli are arranged at the sides of both jaws ; and in 
addition to these, there are veiy small teeth placed in 
several rows. It has four short legs, the fore limbs being 
furnished with four toes, the hinder w'ith five; the toes 
ore furnished with skia-like appendages. It attains a 
length of 8 or 10 inches. The general colour is deep 
grayish-brown, thickly mottled with round black spots. 
There is a slimy secretion of the skin, provided for by 
special glands. The axolotl is very common in the Lake 


of Mexico, and is found also in mountaiu lakes at a con- 
siderable elevation above the plains surrounding the city- 
It is commonly sold in tin; markets of Mexico, and is 
esteemed a luxury by the inhabitants. 

The axolotl was long regarded as one of those genera of 
the Urodcla which, like* the Sikkx, retain gills throughout 
their whole existence, and are therefore called “pereimi- 
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branchiate.” The observations of I)nm(5ril ana others, 
however, show that under certain conditions this animal 
loses its gills and undergoes other changes, hccoming iden- 
tical in form witli Ilje amblystomu, uii animal nearly allied 
to the Salamandi'.ii, and belonging to the other division 
of the Urodela — the “ cadnci-hranchiatc.” There arc 
tw'eiity species of ainblystoma inhabiting North Amcrie.a. 
The differences between this fonn and the axolotl are very 
striking; not only d<» the gills disappear, hut the gill- 
clefts close up, and all tho brancliial nreiies except tlio 
foremost disappear. The ridge along the Imek is lost. 
The fiat tail, lilted for life in water, becomes much more 
like that of tho salamander. The v«*ry small teeth are 
shed, and tJioso arranged along tin* sides of tlie jaws tako 
up a traiisverSK dinrtion. 'J’he toes become narrowed, and 
lose their appendages. Tho glands in the skin no longer 
secrete. Thu eyes l>ec;ome proinintMit with nan’ow pupils, 
and eye-lids are formed capahh! of covering tho eyes. By 
the direction of Woismann, to whose account in Ids “Studies 
in the Theory of Descent” (1882) w’c are indebted for much 
information for this article, expi'rimenls wim’o made by 
Frffulein von Chauviii to examine under an hat conditions 
the axolotl larvoc change into the ninhlystonui fonn. This 
very difficult uiul(*rtuking AA^as conqiletely successful, and 
shoAA’ed that the change takes jdae** when, at tho age of 
from six to nine moiillis, they are placed in such shallow 
AA'atcr that they arc comjiclled to respire chiefly by their lungs. 

When DumtM’irs original oliservatioiis were published, 
they created an extraordinary sensation. Had we hero an 
histanee of the cnation of a species, a ‘‘sudden advance in 
the phylctic deA'elojnruait of the species occun’ing at one 
stroke?” This change of form has ever since been a great 
puzzic. It appeared to strike a i*udc hkav at the theory 
of “ adaptation ” oi development by “ natural selection ” — 
the “gradual bodily trausfonnation appearing in the course 
of generations in correspondence with the now n‘quire- 
ments of altered conditions of life.” The case appeared 
to he an instance of a dcvolopnient Avhich can only he 
ascribed to a “ phylctic vital force,” since there is no time 
for adaptation, and the direct act.ion of the changed con- 
ditions of life l)y no means furnishes an explanation of the 
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complete transforntatlon of the wliole structure. Weismann 
])ut8 forwiinl another inlcrprctation, whicli is doubtless the 
correct one; he believes that “the axolotls which now 
inimbit the Mexican lakes were amhiystomas at a former 
^^eologicill epoch; but that owing to changes in their 
conditions of life, they have rcverte<i to tlie earlier perenni- 
hranchiute stage.” This position is sustained by various 
considerations. Wiederslieini Jjas sliown that the axolotl 
possesses an intcnuaxillary gland. Now, this gland only 
occurs elsewhere in the, forms which live on land. It 
thcrchirc originated with this form, and hec,ame tr.ansfciTcd 
^econdarily to the larval stage. In the mpiutie axolotl, in 
which it is of no use, it appears as a remnant of a stnicture 
only nse.ful t(j an ancestor which lived on the land. Resides, 
reversion is a fact in nature', and analogous cases are known 
of Tritons reverting to the percnni-brauchiate stage. Again, 
the amhiysfomas develojied froiri axolotls are almost .always 
sterile. If this had been a mnn form called forth hy the 
.action of a jdiyletie, vital force, we rannol but think that it 
would have ]>een fertile. 

M'itli regard to the change in the conditions of life 
^^hiell led to the revtasioii, 'Weismann points out that the 
atmosphere iji Mi'xieo at tln> present day is so dry th.at 
amhlystomas could scarcely exist, mi land ; and though in 
the Lake of Santa Isabel, some hours' joiirucy from tin* city 
of Mexico, there exists a species of ax<»](ill (‘V/m/on 
litjrlnun) which does eliauge into amhlystoma, yet tlu'se 
are found t<» Imry themsidves iluving the drought of summer, 
'rids lake drys up peiiodieally, so that Sirt'dou titjrlnuii had 
not the chancf' of revelling to llie water f(»rm like Siredou 
jwc.r/coawy, wliieli inhahils a deep lake. 

That laud'salaniauders were at one time possible around 
the city of Mexico is shown from observations made on 
the rpol by Ifumholdl. “All such ele\ated plains were 
certainly at a former yieriod so many extensive \Nater- 
hasiiis, which gradually tiecame tilled, and are still tilling 
up will) (h'tuliis. Tlie eva]>oratioii from sucJi targe surfaces 
of water must at tliat. time have caused u very moist 
atinosiihere, favourable to vegetation uinl adapted f<ir the 
life of naked Amphibia.” Forests also formerly extended 
all over the Mexican plateau; .so that ne ha\o here con- 
ditions favourable for Ibo devehipment (»f a salunumder 
fonii from one like tin* axolotl. 

AXUM' (the ancient /lM.raw/('), a town of Abyssinia, 
about 120 miles S, from Aikeeko, which is on the coast of 
the Ked Sea. 'Ihe pyes(‘ut town consists of only about COO 
houses; it stands “ jiarlly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook formed by two hills on tlio N.VV. end of un extensive 
and fertile VMli<-y, which is watered hy a small stream,” 
One of the ohjeefs which first strikes a traveller is a .small 
plain obelisk, witJi the remains of many others lying near 
it; but the great curiosity is the large obelisk, tiO h'ct 
high, made of a single block of granite. The engravings on 
this obelisk iu*e not hicroglv])bies like tllo^t^ of Egypt, nor 
does it exactly agree with them in sliayic. ’I’hmigh it is a 
quadrilateral, one, of the sides has a liollow spai'O ruimiiig 
up the centre from the base* to the summit, which, instead 
<if tcnniiiatiiig hi a pyramid like tln^ regular obelisks, is 
crowned with .a kind of patenu At the bottom of the 
liollow space just described a doorway is represented. The 
obelisks tif Axum w'cre originally fifty -five in number, and 
four of them, it is said, were as large ns that now stanrliiig. 
Among tln! other antiquities of Axum is a stone wdiich 
contxuTiK two inKc.riptioiiK — that on one side is in ludo 
Oreek characters, and that on the opposite in the F-lhiopian 
language ; the. latter is g(*nerally suppo.srd to have been cut 
at the same time as the Gre(‘k inscrijition. 

Besides the obelisk there is a Christian church at Axum, 
which dates only from 1057, in wliicli the history of Abys- 
sinia, known und(*r the name, of the “ Chronitdes of Axum,” 
is kept and continued. A coi)y of the “ Chronicles ” was 
brought to Eurojie hy Bruce. 


The Ethiopian kingdom of the Axumites is first noticed 
hy the author of the “ Periplns ” (or “ Coast Survey of 
the. Red Sea .and part of the cast coast of Africa, &c. 
This document, which is still extant, W'a.s written probably 
about the close of the second century ; but how long tin’s 
Axumitc kingdom had existed before it is impossible to say. 
Through tlie port of Adule on the Red Sea, Axum main- 
tained a commercial intercourse with Arabia and India ; and 
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it w.ts pn>bably for some advantage to nc* secured to Grcilc 
merchants from Egypt in the Indian trade tliat tlic Byzau- 
tin<^ (hfesars p.aid a yearly tax to the Axumilc king until 
the coimneneeriieiit of the Arab conquest. Axum was the 
great cinporinm for ivory, which was e.xported throngh 
Adulc. In the sixth century Axum interfered on behalf of 
the Arabian Clnistians, .and tlius incurred the enmity of the 
Arabs, which ultimately resulted in its downfall. It i.s, 
however, still a lioly city for Abyssinian Cbristian.s. 

AYACU^CBO, tlic capital of a dcj)ar!mcnt of the same 
name in IVru, is situated in a plain, wJiicli was the seem* 
of a decisive battle in the war of independenw?, fought in 
182-1 between the S]>aniards and the Columbian .nml IVrn- 
vian allies, wberenn the Spaniards were defeated with great 
loss, and the viceroy, fifteen general olliecrK, and ;»20(t men 
were compelled to surrender. The battle ended the Spanish 
rule on tlic Arnericaii continent, llic tow'ii has more th.an 
twenty cijiirclics and a good trade. The population is 
nearly .30,000. 

AY'AMON^TB, a town ill Spain, in the province of 
Huelva. It is situated on the .slope of a lofty hill, on the 
casteni side of the month of the Gu.adi.aiia. It is ii fortified 
town, and stands opposite to Castromarin, in Portugal. 
Its population is about 6500, thrcc-fourtlis of whom are 
fishennon .and sailors, and the remainder are employed in 
agriculture ami commerce. Soap, eartlienw'are, brick, and 
lime are made ; but tlic inhabilant.s are chiefly engaged in 
the tunny and anchovy fishery. The castle is very ancient'. 

AYSNAYE (^Chdrtmffs Afadcujmmrieiutifi) is a very 
siiiguhir-anim.al, now generally placed among the Lkmuks. 
and found only in Madnga.scar. 

It is nocturnal in its habits, dwelling in the most im- 
penetrable and gloomy parts of bamboo forest.**. • Here the 
aye-aye sleeps all day covered with its long bushy tail, and 
coiled up in a large nest placed at the fork of the branches 
of a tree. This nest is formed of the roll«d-up leaves of 
tho “ travellers tree” (Ravenala), and is lined with small 
twigs and le.avc8. When night falls it leaves tliis snug 
aliode and commences a search for its favourite food, the 
grubs of beetles and other insects. It springs from bough 
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to bough, ever and again stopping at a likely branch, lay- 
ing its large, open, spo()u-.shaped ears close to the bark, 
and tapping it with its curious middle finger, which is so 
slender that it seems to bo shniuken and paralyzed. Aided 
both by its deliejitc hearing and its acute sense of smell, it 
speedily disextvors the hiding-place of the grub. With its 
strong front teeth (incisors), which, like the i-est of its teeth, 
resemble those of a rabbit, it strips off the bark and picks 
out the fat grub with its middle linger. Living us it docs 
constantly in trees, the only w'uter available is tlmt caught 
in the deep clefts and liollows in the branches ; ainl this it 
contrives to make use of in a very reiiiarkalde way, by 
dipping a linger into the water, and drawing it uith gi*eat 
rapidity obliquely through its mouth, llesidcs grubs it 
feeds on the pith of liamboos, sugar-canes, and other 
vegetable food. 

WIh'u uilult the ayc-ayc measures about 18 indies in 
length, and its tail almost as much inure. It is clothed 
wltli a thick fur, composed of two kinds of hair — a thick 
woolly down close to the skin, and longer smooth hairs, 
which form the outer coot. I'lic general colour of the fin- 
is a pale insty brown, wdth the face and throat lighter. 
The tliunih is only sliglitly opposable. 

'I’bis little animal is regariled witli snjierstitions awe by 
the native's of Aladagascai'. It is never hunted, and win-n 
accidentally caught in a lenmr-trap, it is smeared with fat 
and iimnediatcly set free by the trembling owiu'r of the 
trap. The aye-aye, it is believed, brings a pilU*w for 
auyoiie sleeyung in the forest; if the pillow be for the 
head, t lie sleeper will gain honour and riches; if for the 
feet, be has ineurivd the animals wrath, and harm will 
lia])pen t(» him. 

AYESHAH, the favourite wife of Alohammed. the 
daughter of Abdullah, W'as born in (HO or till a.d. As 
she was the only virgin wife of the prophet, to whom sin- 
was married wheai she wjis but nine years old, her fathers 
imnie was changed to Abu-lJekr(“the father of the virghr). 
Alohummed loved her deeply although she bore him no 
children, and dining his last illness lie w-as carried at his 
own request to her house, where lie died in her arms. On 
one occasion slie was accused of adultery ; but ]\Iolmimited 
tlci'Iarcd tliat he had received a rc\ elation from heaven 
declaring her innocence, whieli Is now eoiitaiued in the 
twenty -fourth chapter of the Konm. He punished her 
aci'uscrs, and threatened all who should doubt her purity 
with the pains of hell for ever. She took an active part in 
the intrigues which followed the death of Aluhammed; and 
after the assassination of Othiuan she licaded a force to resist 
the accession f*f Ali. Successful at first, she was ultimately 
defeated and taken prisoner. All, however, dismissed her 
with permission to live in any town in Arabia, provided 
that she did not interfere in the affairs of state. She w-iis 
liighly venerated by the followers of Mohammed, who gave 
licr the titles of rrophetess and Alothcr of ISelievers, and 
her interpretations of the doubtful passages of the Koran 
were regarded us authoritative. Sho died at Alediiia in tho 
fifty-eighth year of the Hegira (877 a.i>.), at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

AYLESBURY, a borough and market tow-n in Hiick- 
inghainshire, 118 miles from London by road, through Wat- 
ford, Bcrkliarnpstead, and Triiig, and miles by the 
North-western Railway. 

The town is situated near the centre of the county, on :i 
small elevation in the midst of the fertile valley of Ayles- 
bury. It is close to a small rivulet whicli comes from the 
neighbourhood of Wendover, and which, after ]>assiiig 
Aylesbury, falls into tlie Thame abmit 2 miles north-west 
of the town. Aylesbury consists of several streets and 
lanes irregularly built. Tho elevation of tho town aWe 
the general level of the vale caused the want of water to be 
frequently felt by tho inhabitants ; but tho houses arc now 
wcU supplied by means of inaidiinery. 


Tho county hall is a handsome brick building erected in 
the earlier part of tho last century. Adjoining it is tho 
corn exchange, with covered meat, poultry, and vegetable 
markets in the rear, opened in 1805. A new county 
infirmary was completed in 1882, at a cost of £8000. 
It has a handsome fa<;ude 220 feet in length, and it 
is exceedingly well arranged for the health and comfort 
of the patients. Tlic parish church, deirniited to St. 
Mary, is a .spacious structure, with a low tower rising 
from tlic intersi'ction of the n;i\e and transepts. It 
was carefully .‘iiid Aery tlioroughh' restored under tlio 
Buperiiitendeneo of Sir (1. (1. Se(»tt in 1887, and several 
painted windows li:ive been insi'rtcd. 'I’liero are jilnees of 
worship for Indejiendeiits, Ibipti.sts, Qiuikcrs, and Method- 
i.st.s. There an* also a good endowed school and several 
charities. TJie, only m.'inufaetnves of the town are l.ace .and 
straw' ))lalt, and it di'peiids ehii'iiy on its ]>osition in the 
centre ol a busy and iirosjiennis agiieultnrul district. Tlieiv 
:irc two large brewerii's and .^team and water fiour-mills. 
Alany ducks arc* re.nred in the vicinity for the Londou 
marki't at .an early .season of the year, and fetch liigh 
prices. The jiopulalion of the parish (wliieli includes 
Wnlttin) in 1881 w.'is 771).”) ; of the parliamentary borough, 
which, previous to 188.), returned two members, 28,8!)l). 

Aylesbury is a mtv aueient tow-n, .md is said to have 
bei'M one of ♦be stronglmbls of the Ibitons in their struggle 
.‘igjiinst the Saxons, who look it in 57 1. 'riie Saxons called 
it Aeglesburg. In Doomsday l»ook” it appears uiub'i* the 
name of Klesberie. In Leland it is written Alesbury, and 
in Camden Aih'sbnry. 

AYLESFORD ( /'>/7/r//s or “ Chureli-fonr’;, a 
vilJagi* in Kent, .sjtuiitcd on the east bank of the Mi'iUvay, 
y.J miles from Maidstom*, and 3J) miles from London by the 
Soutli-i'astern Itaihva}-. 'I'liere is an am-ieiit church with 
;i square w’est tower. Close to the Aledway, a .short dis- 
tance we.st from Ayle.’sford. stood a Carmelite friary, founded 
in 12-10, and said to lane been the eailiest foundation for 
CaniK'lites in the kingdom, wdiieb w’as supjwes.sed at tliu 
Reform.atioii. Many portions of the eoiiveiitiia! buildings 
are iiieor]>orated in the j)resent n\.‘insion of the E;irl of 
Aylesford. On the side of the hill, al)out Ij mile E.X.K. 
from Aylesforil, is Kit's Cuty House, one of tliose Drnidie.'il 
moiiumenl.s called croiiileehs. LSie ('lioMLlK II. j Thi.s 
rromlech is supposed to mark the l)unaLj)l:iee of Catigern, 
W'lio was killed in battle between the Hriloiis and Saxons 
in 455. The peculiar name is <l(*rive<l from tin* ( Vllic A'tW, 
CW(//, or Coed (Welsh), and means tlie tomb in the wood. 
The tomb of llorsa, who fell in tin* same hattb-, i.s .situated 
at Ilorsted, about 2 miles to the X. The popul.aliou of 
the parish in 1881 was 2l0t). 

AYL'SHAM, a market town in Xurfolk, 12 miles X. by 
W. from Norwich, is situated on the right bank of the rivcfr 
Bure. Tin* churcli, wliieh is aserilxid to Jolm of Gaunt, 
contains some monumental ]>ras.st's, and a richly caned 
foul. The priueipal trade is in eorn. rbere .are sevor.-il 
good si-hools and charities. l’o])ulali«>ii <if the parish, 2500, 

AY'MON (tin* four .sons ol ). See Haymox. 

AYR, the county town of Ayi shire, Scotland, and a 
seaport on the Frith of Clyde, 40 miles S.W. of Glasgow 
by rail and o4 by i-oad. The town stands at the inouth of 
the river Ayr. It is situated on low ground, and surrounded 
by gently rising heiglils, which form a groat natural ainphi- 
thealre. It eomnmiuls nnigniliceiit views ©f the Frith of 
Clyde. It is a roy:il burgh, .and also a parliamentary burgh 
included in the Ayr district of burghs. The population 
of tho j).arliainentary burgh, which includes New'tou and 
W.allaeetow-n, Avas 20,812 in 1881, .as compared witli 
17,853 ill 1871. The number of electors in 1884 was 
2100. Two bridges, the old and the new (the “Tw-a 
Brigs” of Burns’ famous poem), connect Ayr with the 
iiorlli side of tlic river. The county buildings, in Welling- 
ton Square (which is one of the finest squares in any 
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provincial town in Scotland), form a massive stmclure, built 
in imitation of an ancient tcniplo of Isis at Romo ; they 
consist of courts of law, and offices connected with them. 
The town buildings, which include ii liandsome town-hall, 
with stained-glass windows, and a new police court, were 
considerably enlarged and improved in 1881. A very hand- 
some statue of General Neill, a native, who fell during the 
rebellion in'^ndia, stands at the upjifT end of the square ; 
and in a line with it is one of th(‘ Karl of Egliiiton, who 
died in 18GJ. It is of bronze, 12 feet high, and stands on 
a pedestal td granite 1 0 feet high. The Wallace Tower, 
on the site of an (>ld building of the same name -whicli was 
pulled down to make room for it, is 115 feet high, and a 
conspicaions ornament to the town, as is also the spire of 
the Assembly Roimis, 22G feet in height. The Old Clinreb, 
erected dnriug tlie protee.toratn of Cromwell, is a very solid 
and venerable-looking structure. There are alho Free 
Churcli, United rresi>yterian, Kpiseopalian, and Roman 
Catholic, &e., jjlaees of AAorshij). About 3 miles from Ayr, 
on the east hank »)f th(^ river Doon, near Alloway Kirk, is 
Bui ns' lironumenl. It is an arehiteidural structure of great 
heunty, liaving nine Oorintliiau columns on a massive rustic 
base, and l)eiiig snnnonnted hy a gilt trii)od. The collage 
in which Burns w'as born is in the immediate neighbourhood. 
An excellent race-course, on which races tak<*, place aimii- 
ally, oecu]»ies a fine situation about a mile from the town. 

The harbour has two ])iers, which extend into the sea 
upwards of 800 yards. It has been much improved and 
deepened of late years, and now* admits vessels drawing 14 
feet of water. A wet dock and sli))Were Imilt in 1881. 
'rhe mimhcr of vessels registered as belonging to tJie port 
in 1885 was fifty (14, GOO tons). The entries and clear- 
ances each average 2500 (200,000 tons) per annum. The 
customs is about 4iH0O ])er annum. Hemp, mats, tJillow, 
tar, j)itch, and timhor are the chief imports ; eoals, iron, 
iumhig'*, leather, and wo(jll<*n goods the principal exports. 
About 200,000 tons <»f coals are shipjied per lumum. 
TIktc are manufactures of wcjollcns, llowt‘red muslins, and 
carpets. Slioemakiiig is extensively cairicd ou, and there 
are also a foundry and some tan -works. 

Ayr is one of tlic towns at whicJi tine high court of 
justiciary for the southern eireuit (coiTCspondhig to the 
English assizes) is held. Jt is .nl.v,o the seat of a sherifl* 
court, siiiall-deht <*ourt, commissary (jonrt, burgh criminal 
court, and justicc-of-peace court. It is the place of resi- 
dciuui of persons in easy circumslanccs, professional men, 
and tradesincTi ; and the business of tlie town arises chiefly 
from the nuinher of gentry who inhabit it, and from its 
rank as a county town. The streets are w(*l] built, clean, 
and handsome. Between tlie town and the race-ground 
arc numerous large and liaiidsonie villas. It is connected 
W'itli Glasgow hy railway. 

Nothmg definite is known of the history of Ayr imtil the 
close of tin* thirteenth centmy, wlieii it Avas made a royal 
I'csidence, and soon afterwards a royal burgh by William 
the Lion. Early in the sixlecmth century it had become a 
place of gi-eat influence and trade. 

AYR'SHIRSt a county in the 8.W. jiart of Scotland. 
The Frith of Clyde, an arm of the sea whie.h Avashes it on 
the W. side, forms a bay, near the bottom of wliich is the 
town of Ayr. The coast line is above GG miles in length. 
The iiilaud boundary, from the nortliern point of the c-oast 
line, runs about 41 inik'S in an irregular line towai'ds tlie 
S.E., and separates Ayrshire from Renfrewshire ,and Lan- 
arkshire. After it readies the most eastern point it turas 
to the S.W., and with many wimlings reaeln*s the southern 
point of the coast, sejiarating Ayrsliire from the shires of 
Dumfries, KiTkciidliriglit, and Wigton. Tlie total area of 
the county is about 1128 square miles, or 722,229 acres. 

The soutliern and eastern parts arc the most hilly. Along 
the shores of the Frith are narrow plains ahouiiding witJi 
gravel ; the country inland rises into hills, which inclose as 


within an amphitheatre the host part of the country. The 
principal hills arc Knockdolion, Cairntahle, Blackside End, 
Carlcton Hill, Kiiockdnw, and Knockiiorman. Ailsa Craig, 
situated off the coast, is the summit of a submarine moun- 
tain about 2 miles in circumference, formed of primary 
rocks, and partly covered with verdure. 

Ayrsliire is a natural basin. Many streams rise near the 
inland boundary, and flow through the country into the 
sea, hut the shortness of their course prevents them from 
becoming of much importance in a commercial point of view. 
The Gavnock, risin^g in the north, and pursuing a course 
towards the south, unites with the li^iuc, which comes 
from tlie cast, or rather botli these rivers fall into Irvine 
Jiarbour. The Irvine, which is the largfjst of the two. is 
about 20 miles long. The Ayr crosses the country at its 
widest part, flows from east to west, and falls into the sea 
near the town of Ayr. It has a course of from 30 to 35 
miles. The Lugar is its principal tributary. The Dooii 
rises from several small lochs on tlie S.E. Ixinh'r of the 
c‘ountv, ami passing thi*ongh Loch Doon, flows N.W. till it 
falls into the sea not far fi*om the month of, the Ayr. It is 
of about the same length as that river. Tlui Girvan and 
the Stiiiehsir rise in the same district as the Dooii, and drain 
the sontbern yiarts of the county. They are about 20 to 25 
miles long. The Nitli, which fl(>WH through Dumfries- 
shire, and tlie Creo, which divides Kirkcudhriglitshire from 
Wigtonshire, rise in Ayrshire or on the border. In addition 
to the rivers, there are several small lochs, some of wliich 
abound in fish. 

'J’he mineral riches of the county are eonsiderahle. 
Coal and iron ore abundant, especially in the middle and 
northern jmrts, which may bo considered as included in 
the great coal-lield of Switland, The coal is of diftcrent 
varieties; among them is the blende coal, found in tlie earth 
charred or reduced to the state of a cinder. It burns with- 
out smoke or much ilamc, and is used for drying grain and 
malt. Considerable qiuintities are exported to Irekiid and 
to the Westmi Isl(‘S. The county also contains abundance 
of stone, such as freestone, whinstone, pndding-sloue,gi*aiiile 
for millstones, hlackstonc for ovens, whetstones and marl 
At Lngar, Kilwinning, Dairy, Kilhirnic, Muirkirk, Dalmel- 
lington, and Ardccr extensive iron-works are earned on. 
I^iad, ])lumbngo or black-lead, antimony, ami copper (<if 
each of which the quantity is small) may be considered as 
completing the list of the minerals of Ayrshire. 

The county south of the Girvnn consists chiefly of Lower 
Silurian strata, and on the nortli tlie Old Red Sandstone 
occurs in several places, llie superficial soil of the county 
may he classed generally as clay, sand or liglit soil, uiid 
nearly 300,000 acres of moss and moorland. 

The light or sandy soil is met wiUi along the coast, inter- 
spersed with a deep and fertile loom. On the eastern 
boundary the moorlands, intersected with mosses, occur. 
Of these mosses Aird’s Moss and Moss-Mullock, which last 
is partly in lianark and Renfrew shires, may be noticed for 
Ihcir extent. The clay soil, which constitutes so large a 
portion of the land, varies iii its character; it is in some 
parts strong and productive, while in others it is spongy, 
wet, and cold, producing grass unfit for fattening cattle, 
but sufficient for keeping breeding stock. , 

In recoil t ye.u-s great improvements have' been made in 
the agiicultnre of the county. Oats are the principal crop, 
hut much wheat is raised, and potatoes are largely grown 
on the light soils along the coast. Carrots and mangolds 
ui*e grown more extensively than in any other Scotch county. 
According to the official agricultural statistics puWislicd in 
1885 there were 320,000 acres, or about three-sevenths of 
the entire area, under cultivation. The chief crops wcr<. — 
oats, 52,000 acres ; clover and other grasses under rotation, 
97*000 acres; and permanent pasture, 141,000 acres. 1’he 
iiumher of cattle in the county at the same time was 
88,000* and of sheep, 350,000* 
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In stock-breeding the county occupies the second place 
in Scotland — ^being only surpassed by Aberdeenshire. The 
cattle in the soutliem part are diicfly reared for the 
market, and are for the most pai*t of the Galloway breed. 
They arc commonly black or brhidled (though some are 
white or dun), and the best are without honis. I’hcy are 
very hardy, and grow fat where the large heavy breed 
of some, other counties would be starved. Great numbers 
are yearly sent to England. Thi> cattle in the northern 
part of the county are partly of the Dnnloj) bretjd, which 
has been established there for a centuW and a half. They 
arc remarkable for the quantity aurf* exeellenco of their 
milk. Resides these, there is a breed of brown and while 
mottled catth*, which is considered to liavc been introduced 
at a considerably later period. They ar<*, like the others, 
excellent milkers. The daily is an object of great attention 
ill AjTsliirc, and a considerable quantity of cliecjsc is made. 
The Dunlop cheese is in good repute, and the making of 
it forms almost the sole business of the fanners in that 
parish. Through the cseriions of the A 3 TBliire Agricultural 
Association the Cheddar mode of making cheese was intro- 
(lnc( 3 d in 1856, and has become very general in several dis- 
tricts. The Alderney, the Irish, the small Highland, the 
Holderness, and some other breeds of rattle, have been par- 
tially introduced. On the dry hinds along the coast a small 
wliite-facrd breed of sheep has long been maintained. They 
produce but little wool, and that of middling (jiiality, and 
setMii to liavo very little to recommend them. The native 
shiH'p are bred extensively on the moors. They are among 
the Jiardiest, most active, imd most restless of the shce]» 
tribe. They are round, firm, and well-shaiied, witli black 
faces and lionis. The wool is scanty in quantity and coarse 
ill texture, but the flesh at five years old is excellent. The 
comity possesses hni*dy and strong work horses. Swine are 
reared in small numbers. Rabbits are more numerous than 
in any ether county in Scotland, hut have greatly diminished 
with the progress of agriculture, especially since the shore 
lands were brought under cultivation. The lower parts of 
the county and tlie banks of its numerous rivers are thickly 
studded with plantations around the mansions of tlie pro- 
prietors. It is to be regretted that in the earlj' period of 
improvement tlie Scotch fir was preferred to the larch, 
riaiitatimis of willows for hoops and baskets have been 
mado with considerable benefit. There Is a reed near the 
laltes, in some parts of the county, which is excellent for 
thatching. 

The elimate of Ayrshire is moist, but far from unhealthy. 
The westerly winds blow seviwcly on the coast; and the 
part near the Isle of Arran is subject to frequent and heavy 
showers, the clouds being attracted by the lofty mountains 
of that island. The air is milder and more l-einpcratc than 
in the east of Scotland; and towards the western or coast 
aide it is pure and free from fogs. Snows melt as they fall 
on the noivst. 

The manufactures of Ayrshire arc important, for the dis- 
trict possesses considerable advantages. Fuel is abundant, 
materials for building arc at hand, there aro Channels of 
communication open, and the vicinity of Glasgrm’ and 
Paisley has given a git^at impulse to iinprovemenh The 
woollen manufacture has been long established, and bonnets 
and serges were early made at Stowartoii and Kilmarnock. 
Improved machinery soon came in, and eiirpets, cloths (ex- 
cept the finer broadcloths), and stockings were made by it 
in the latter town. Towards the end of the last e^mtury 
the woollen manufacture extended to otheT parts of the 
county, and is carried on to a considerable extent by the 
aid of machinery. I>yei*s and fullers have established 
themselves in connection with this manufacture. Cotton 
works were erected at the village of Catrine on the Ayr, 
and the manufacture of that nrtiele is considerable at 
other places in the county. There are numerous tanneries, 
jmd the leather is employed in making shoes, hoots, and 


saddlery. Kelp, soda, and salt have all been made to advan- 
tage along the shore. Neither brick nor tile is much used 
in this county in building, the munerous quarries supplying 
plenty of stone. Bricks and tiles arc, however, extensively 
manufactured, and shipped fif>in the county ports. There 
are several iron-works and collieries, which employ sev<*ral 
thousand persons. There are also extensive engineering 
establishments at Kilmarnock and A 3 T, and chemical 
works at Irvine. 

The county of Ayr contains Hie three ancient districts of 
CaiTick, Kyle, ainl Cunningham. Carrick iiulndes the 
conntiy to the south of the river Doon; Kyle, the country 
between tlie Doon and the Irvine (which is again subdivided 
into King’s Kyle, south of the Ayr, and Kyle-Stcwart, north 
of that river) ; and CunninghaTn, the district north of the 
Irvine*. These divisions are marked in many maps, and 
are used in speaking of the county, but they have laid no 
distinct legal existence since the Act abolishing hereditary 
jurisdictions. The )) 0 })nlation of Ayrshire in 1881 was 
217.610, as compared with 200,800 in 1871. The county 
fonnerly returned only one representative to the House of 
Commons, but another w.as allotted to it by the Reform 
Act of 1868, and the county^ av:is divided, for parliamentary 
purposes, into North and Sontli Ayr, each of •which ri'turns 
a menilxT. The number of voters in 1880 was 7800. 

There are in Ayrshire several inoimments of antiquity, 
including two cairns td gray stones of large diameter at 
Sorn and Galston; several oval and circular encampments; 
the mins of Loch Doon Castle, Turnberry Castle, and more 
Ilian a ilozen others in dillerent parts of the county; the 
ruins of Crossragnel Abbey, of Kilwinning Abbe}', of tbo 
old collegiate cimreh at IVIaybole, and of Alloway Kirk, 
immortalized in Burns’ “ Tam 0 ’ Shanter.” 

A 3 Tshii’o was inhabited at the time of the Roman inva- 
! sion under Agidcola by the great tribe of the Damnii, At 
a later period the descendants of the Scots, who came over 
from Indaiul to the peninsula of Kintyre, and crossed from 
thence into Ayrshire, were mingUnl with the Damnii. In 
the eighth ccntuiy Kyle fidl into the hands of the Saxon 
kings of Nortlmmberiand. In Hie ninth century an attempt 
made by Alpiii, king of the Scoto-Irish in Kint 3 Tc, to sub- 
jugate the district failed, and the iiivad**]- was defeated and 
killed. The jieople of Ayrshire at tliat time spoke the 
Gaelic language, and thcii* couiily formed part of Galloway. 
The twelfth century was marked by the introduction of 
colonists from England, with new priiiei])les, customs, and 
jurisprudence; but the change was very gradual, and even 
at the end of Hie sixteenth century the Gaelic language 
was still spoken in Ayrshire. In Hie middle of the thir- 
teenth century tlui Norwegians invaded this part of Scot- 
land, blit in 1263 they were defeated and drivi'ii to their 
ships by the King of Scotland, Ah<kander II. The deeisivo 
battle took place at Largs, in Cunningham. The earldom 
of Carriek came soon after, by marriage, into the family of 
the Bruces, lords of Annundule; uud on the accession of 
Robert Bruce to the throne was merged in the crown. 

In the religious troubles which oceiiiTcd in the time of 
the latter Stuarts (Charles il. and tJames II.), the men in 
Ayrshire supported tin* Covenant with much zeal, and suf- 
fered severely for their steady adherence to the cause which 
they had emlnaced. ^lany were put to death, and the 
Highland clans w'ere brought in to live at free quarters 
among them. Th(‘y eonseqinaitly rejoiced in the revolution 
of 1 688, which overthrew the power of their persecutors. 
In the moors, mosses, and fastnesses of Ayrshire are several 
inoninnents to the memory of those who fell in the troubles, 
and especially of the lield-p*’eacher Richard Cameron and 
some of his associates, wlio were killed after a skirmish with 
a pai-ty of the military in Charles ll.’s time. The character 
of Hie 2 >Pople at the present day indicates their descent 
from the zealous Tresbytoriims. They are remarkable for 
their legard for religion, tiieir decency, and good conduett 
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Burns’ “Cottar’s Saturday Night” inay b« regarded as 
deseriptive of the manners of many of those in Imiiible life. 
'^riM'ir religious fervour bus led them, however, in some in- 
stunecs, into irregularities and errors, as was sliown by tlie 
rise of the false ]m>phctcss, Mrs. Buehaii, towai iLs the dose 
of the last eentury. In the towns and villages there are 
many dissenters from the Kirk, and also throngliout tlie 
county maiijr adherents of the Fre(i Church. 

The island of Little Cumbrae, about a mih; in length .and 
half a mile in breadth, belongs to Ayrshire. The loftiest 
eminence in this island is 780 feet high. The whole island 
belongs to the Enri of Egliiitoii. There is a lighthouse 
upon it. 

AYRTON. SXK ROB1CRT, a Seotlish )>oet of the 
Elizabetliaii era, horn in ir>70, equally skilhsl in Greek, 
Latin, Erendi, and English. lie was a meinher of the 
hoiiseliold of .Tames 1., aial was of .Mifficient importance 
for Ben Jonson to Jia\e made it a Ixiast tlial Sir Robert 
Aytoii loved liim dearly. He <lie(| at Wliitehall 1‘alace in 
1038. Dr. Cliarle.s Itugcrs published his works from MS. 
(Edinlairgh, 1S41'). 

AY TOUN» WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE» Pro 

fessor of Rlietorie, in the Univei^ily of E<liiihnrgh, was si 
writer of eonsiderable liumonr, and, like most humorists, of 
deep jjoetic feeling, lie was horn at Ediiilmvgh 2 1st June, 
1813, and studied at the uiiixersily of his native city, in 
London, and in (ilermany. He ^^as admitted a writer to 
the signet in 183f», and in 1840 was called to tin* Seotti.sh 
bar. Ho was aj>pointed to his professorshi]) in 1816. His 
first wife was the youngest daiigliter of Professor tlolni 
Wilsou(tho cele]a‘ate<i “ Cln islopher Nortli ” of J flack iroofi'A 
He died at Blaekliills, near Elgin, 4th August, 
I8(if>, and was buried at Juliuhnrgli. 

His first attempt in literutuie w'as a volume of jioetry 
puhlislied in 1832. Tu IS.'NI he Ixrame eouneeted with 
Ii(ack'W<mV» Ma()a.Jui.\ and lie remained a frequent uml 
brilliant contributor until his deatii. In J8l!) lie ]mhlishe(l 
the work entitled “ Lais of tin* Scottish Cavaliers,” wdiich 
established bis reputation as a poet, uml on wiiidi bis fame 
diicfly rests. 'I'liis lias already ])assed through nineteen 
editions. Ho was the joint 'author wIlIi Mr. 'J’heodore 
Martin of the ‘‘Bon G.aultier Ballads” (1864), and a 
A'olumo of traiislatioiis of some of the minor poems of 
Goethe (186‘.)). He also jmblished, in 1864, a .satirical 
poem entitled “Eirmiliaii, a sjiasmodic tragedy;” in 
186(1, “ Botliwell,” a nanative ]>ocni after tlic style of 
Sir W’aller Scott ; and “ Ballads of Scotland ” (t>vo vols. 
Edinburgh) in 1868. 

His piose writings, 4if \\hieli tin* best known are “ Tlie 
Glenmutchkiii Railway” and “How 1 became, a Yeoman,” 
are marked by a broad and rolm.st Iminour. His university 
lectures also were vefy suee<*ssful, the elass increasing 
under his professorship from 30 lo 160. (See “Memoir 
of W. E. Avtoun,” by Theodore. Mai tin. Kdinhurgli, 18G7.) 

AYUKTAMIEN'TO, JUSTICIA, CONCEJO, 
CABILDO, REGXMENTO, are the nanies given in 
Spain to the councils of ilie towns and \illage,s. The 
origin of this institution may lie traced to tlni remotest 
period of Spanisli Jii.story. It existed in Hie peninsula 
under the Eoniaiis; and under the Goths it, was eiilled 
the Council of the Pne}»ositus or Villie.us, a politicfil and 
military govermir ajipoiiited by the king. The individuals 
who fonned the (miincil were called priores or seuiores. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the territories which 
the erucl and devastating wnrs betw<*en the Christians and 
the Moors had deprived of ini mbit ants, were again pwplcd, 
and the kings of Leon and (krstile granted ]>articular 
yueros^ or clmrtcrs, by wliieli many great privileges were 
bestowed on such as chose to sidtie in these new colonies. 
Among these privileges was the re-estublisliineiit of the 
concejos, or comimiiies. The members of the ayuntamiento 
were chosen by ballot by the inhabitants of the commune. 


All Hie citizens enjoyed equal rights in these concejos; 
Christians, Moors, and Jews all had the same privileges^ 
No nobleman was allowed lo settle in them, unless he first 
renounced all the privileges of his class and became a 
coiiimoucr ; but such were tbo immunities enjoyed by tlieso 
colonies, and their consequent state of jirosperity, that 
mnny barons voluntarily renounced the privileges of ihclir 
rank lo settle in them. 

During tbo disturbed minorities of Ferdinand IV. and 
Alfonso IX. of Castile, the municipal constitutions of Spain 
suffered greatly. The kings and Hie feudal lords availed 
tbeiiiselves of the pretext of disturbances in the elections 
of the aymitamientos, and the king usurped ilu* right of 
:ip]»ointing their members in some concejos. Corregidores 
were a])pointcd also, who usuiqied the, judicial power 
formerly enjoyed by the ayuntamicritos, wlm re])eati‘»liy 
appealed against this and other encroachments. Other 
limitations were, however, gradually iiitrodueed ]>y th(i 
government, and under the Bourbons the last remains of 
munieipal independfuen disappeared. Yet the pcoph*. who 
still retained the memory of tlu‘ir former liberty, at tin* 
(kirtes of (kidiz in 1812 abolished these abuses, and all 
Hie towns were re.ston‘d to tlieir jmmitivc right of (‘lecting 
their munieipal officers. Ferdinand XTI., on liis return, 
rescinded iwerything which the Cortes had doiu*. Tim 
popular ayunlamiiMitos were again ri‘ston‘d in 1823, and 
again set aside aftisr the invasion by France. I'kiially, Hie 
arrangements made in 1812 were re-establisb(*d by Hie 
eonstifiitioii of 1837. The ayuntamiento, with the alcalde 
as president, was to be freely ajipointed liy Hiei peo]ile, and 
to Jiave full control over munieipal affairs, to organize the 
uatioiuil guard, eoniinaiid the police, and manage the r.iisiiig 
of the taxes :ind the disposal of the funds of the cunmiune. 
Ill 1840 an Act was proposed to deprive the uyuiitamiciitos 
of all politicnl power, restricting them to purely mmiicijuil 
aftair^ ; but it ttaused an insurrection, and indeed J>rougiit 
about tl:e exjmlsion of the queen Maria Christina. In 
1844, bowiTcr, a similar Act was again introduced into 
tin* Cortes, and pasw'd by unscrupulous intrigues ; and this 
law, slightly modified by subsequent statutes, still remains 
in for(*e, 

AZAXEA, ill botany, is the name of a genus, fimuded 
by Linmrus, belonging to the order Eku-'ACK/I:, and con- 
bistiiig of shruiis remarkable for the beauty and fragrunee 
of their flowers ; on wdiieh account they are v<*ry genciallv 
cultivated in Europe. By Bentlium and Hooker (“Genera 
Planlurum”), and other botanists of the present time, tbo 
genus is considered the same ns Khodudeiidron, in wiiicli it 
is accordingly simk ; ami it is evident that it is impossible 
to point out any positive character, exc(*i)t tbo thin and 
generally decirluousr leaves, by wliich Azalea can be distin- 
guished from Rhododendron. It will, however, be. us<*ful to 
speak of them apart. 

Since the year 1734, when w'C have the earliest record of 
Hie existence of American azaleas in England, they have 
hei*n so generally diffused, and have been so iimeli altered 
from theii wdld characters by domestication, that it is no 
longer possible to trace them in a Witisfnetory maiiner back 
to t lieir ovigi unit y pos. 1 1 is not by merely raising them from 
seed that this deviation from their wild characters has been , 
brought about, but also by the.ir having becri accidentally 
or nrlifieially hybridized till all trace of their original forms 
is lost ill new and unnatural features. We shall therefore 
slate, in the lirst place, the, characters by wbuh the species 
are distinguished on their native bills, and then describe the 
modes of cultivation in this country. 

Four principal forms exist, to one or other of wbicli all 
the s]>ecieH are referable — 1, those with glutinous flowers 
.'iml short stamens; 2, those with glutinous flowers and 
stamens much longer than the corolla; 3, those with flowers 
tliat are scarcely at ail glutinous, and stamens much longer 
than the corolla: 4, those with flowers that are scarcely at 
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all f^lutinous, and short staincn-s. These form the natural 
socjtions of the t'rouj). 

(xROur I. — 1. Azalm viscosa^ has leaves shining gi*pen on 
both sides, fringed at the edge. It is a native of swainpH, 
copses, and wet and shady woods in North America. It is 
a shrub from .‘J to 8 feet high, with the young branches 
covered with numerous stifHsh brown Jiairs. 2. Azafaa 
glauca-y lias dull-green leaves, somewJiat wrinkled and 
wavy at tho edge, glaucous on the under bid<*, fringed at tlic 
edge. It is found in clayey swamps in the middle states 
of North America. ^ 

(jKoiTr* II. — Azaleanitida, has branches Avith very few 
hairs, and small leaves rather leathery, shining, and Miio(»1h 
on botli sides. This shrub grows in deep mossy s\vam])s 
on the mountains of North America, from the state of New 
York to Virginia. 4, Azalea hinpida, has its liraiiehes 
clothed with numerous stiffish hairs. Tlie leaves arc long- 
laneeolatc, covered with bloom on l)otli sides, hairy on tin* 
upper surface, aud smooth on the haver. It is a native of 
the, borders of lakes, and on the highest ])art of the lihie 
Kiilge in tlie state of Pennsylvania. 5. Azalm poiitlm. has 
largo leaves not shining, ]mckercd, reflexod and wavy at 
the <?dge, green and slightly hairy on Inith snrfaei's. The 
How<'rs arc yellow, loug-stulked, covered with long hairs and 
glutinous glands. It is eoimnon in tho Crimea, the Caucasus, 
and the eastern parts of Poland, rendering the Avhole (ionntry 
a lirilliaiit garden witli its goldtm fragrant flowers, during 
tlie moiitli of l\lay, 

Guoim» III.- 4). Azalea period t/menn^ has fist leaves 
nearly hairless, except tho midrib, •whicli is bristly. The 
tiiln* of the corolla is much longer than the limb, nbh'h 
is while. It is found Avild on tlio sides of bills, in aaxmkIs 
all (>v«*r North America, where it is called Ujiriglil Honey- 
suckle, a name Avhich it well merits for its fragrance uml 
beauty. 7. Azalea cuacuccan, has leaves wliiidi are lioary, 
especially beneath; their midrib AA'itlioul any stiff baits. 
'J’he tube of tho corolla is about tlie length of the Ijiiib.Avhieli 
is white. It grows on barrou satidy hills in the southern 
jtarts of United States, on the bunks of rivers in South 
Carolina, and on the mountains of ^"irginia. 8. Azalm 
valmdulacm: tho leaves are convex, shining, briglit gi'een, 
sliglitly hair)' on both sides, rcllexed and wavy .nl the edge; . 
tlieir midrib without stiff hairs. The tnlie of the em'olla ' 
is not longer limn the broad orange-coloured or scarlet 
limb. It is a native of muist places in the southern states < 
of North America, sometimes inhabiting the lianks of 
rivers, but more fn‘queiitly adorning the mountains with a 
g.'U‘inent of living scarlet. 9. Azalea arborvftcenn^ has its 
leaves c.ov(‘red on the under side by a glaucous bloom, and 
smooth on both sides. The tube of the corolla is longer 
than the segments; calyx with leafy diA'isions. 

Group IV. — 10. Azalea sineneie^ has its IcaAes domiy 
on botli sides, sharp-pointed, glaae.ous beueatli, reflexed 
and wavy at the, edges. The flowers are covered exter- 
nally only willi u fine bilkhiess; their tulx' is much shorter 
than the bcll-sliapod limb, the divisions of Avhich arc acute. 
It was introduced from China about 1820, and is a 
native of that country. 11. Azalea indica^ has obovatc 
loaves, flat, green on both sides, and very ainindanlly 
clothed with stiffish brown Lairs. Tho floAvers are quite 
smootli externally; their tube much shorter than the bell- 
sliapod limb, tho divisions of which are roiimled. The 
calyx is small and veiy hispid ; stamens five. I’his and the 
following are tho most beautiful plants wdiich exist in tbo 
rich flora of China, where they far exceed in splendour of 
appearance the camellias, muntans, ehrysanthemnms, and 
roses of that favoured climate. 12. Azalea ledifolut^ with 
leaves obovate, flat, evergreen, gi’ocn on both sides, and 
clothed with brown hairs. A native of China. 

Tho original and only Azalea of Linnssus (liis Azalea pro-- 
cumhens)\% now called Loiselcuria procumbens. It is a low 
trailing ovcrgi'eon shrub, Avitli small rose-coloured flowers 


collected at the ends of the branches. In the British Isles 
it is found only on tho tops of mountains in the highlands; 
but is Avidely distributed on high ground in tho northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

Tlie cultivation of azaleas must be divided into that of 
the hardy and that of the green -house kinds. ITanly aza- 
leas succeed perfectly if planted in peat-earth ini.\ed with 
about one-tliird or evi*n onc-half loam. Th<‘y*hhonld bo 
sheltered Avhen young by ono* niiotlicr, or by rhododendrons, 
which cun he cut away ns the azaleas advance in size, for 
thi'v are natives of swampy situations, Avliere tliey sjiring 
up among the buslie.s, and are, aa’Iicii young, conqiletely pro- 
teetixi from tlie seorehingsiin. The dampnessof ourclimale 
renders it unnecessary t(» treat them as 8wain[» plants ; on 
the contr.iry, they sneceed nowlieie in Englaml better 
than on the sides of dry hills or on elevated ground ; but 
it is absolutely indispensable that the soil in Avliicli they 
grow should be screened from the smi, citber by their OAvn 
shadoAv or by that of other things. 

For the green-liouse azaleas a mode of management 
essentially tlic same in prineijile, but different in application, 
is requir<*d. Forcing should commence gradually in a tein- 
peratun* of 50° or during the nieiitli of .lanuai*}'. keep- 
ing them gt'utly moist ; iii February the In at slionbi be 
iuereased, and as vegetation l>eeomes mtae ae live moisture 
should be moie freipieiitly apjilied, along Avitli a very small 
quantity of liquid maiiiire. This mode of treatinenl must 
Ih.‘ perseA'ered in. iu‘vi‘r alloAving thi* teuiperatiire to rise 
above or 80“ at the utmost, until the flowers are ex- 
panded; after that has taken place the jdants should still 
be kejd growing till .lune or July, Avlicn Avaleriiig should be 
discoutiimed, except at intervals, and they should be allowed 
to sink to r«‘st, in Avbieh state tliey are to remain till the 
siiceeeding January, giciAt care being taken that during the 
whole of iiie groAvhig lime tliey are fully ex])osed to light, 
and that as much air as jios.silile is given them. When 
.about to be again called into life they should be shifted 
into new jiots ot a larger size than before, aud supplied 
Avitli fresh jieat and loam. 

AZAMGARH^ a district anil city in the division of 
Benares, in the North -west eni rroviiurs of India. Tho 
district lies between 25“ itS' and 20“ 27^ N. lat., and 82*^ 
44' and 81“10'E. loii. its area is 2500 square miles, 
and the population in 1882 was 1,000,000. The district 
forms part of the Gaiigetie. plain. ^J’lie chief river i.s the 
Gogra (Gbngra), knowm also as the Deblia. T.arge quan- 
tities of rice arc grown. The sugar-cane and indigo are 
also extensiAcly eiiltivated. Silk uml cotton goods are 
maimfiudured. The district i.s on the whole a healthy one, 
but fever is jirevalent dmiiig the rains and after them. 
These begin, in normal years, in the third Aveek of June and 
end in SeptembiT. The cool season begins about the iiiiddlu 
of October and continues till March. 

I Azami^auu, tlio chief toAvn, i.s .situated on the river 
' Tons, 81 mill's N. of Benares, 109 N.E. of Allahabad, and 
I 171 S.E. of LuckiioAA'. It was founded in 1005 by Azam 
I Tvlmn. Hiiring the muliuy in 1857 the I7lh Native In- 
' fautry murdered their officers aud carried off the treasure 
to Fyzabad. Tlie European inhabitants were twice com- 
pelled to take refnge at Gliazipur. Tlic population in 1882 
Avas 10,000. 

AZA'NI, an ancient l«)wn of Plirygia, in Asia Minor, 
nuAV ill i-uiiis. The iiiliabitants were called Azanitue, or 
A^zaiiitas (Slephamis Byzantinus, “Azani”). Strabo (xii. 
1 570) mentions Az!mi, Naeoleia, and Kotyaciou (the present 
■ Kiutaya) as towns of Plirygia Ejiictctus. The situation of 
Azani* had been long a matter of doubt, until Mr. Keppcl 
visited its reuinina and ascertained from tbo inscriptions 
that they belonged to the Azani or Aizaiii of the ancient 
geogiiiphers. It is bitmated 20 miles S.W. of Kiutaya, on 
the left bank of the riA’cr Rhyndacus, on Avhich are two 
ancieut bridges. A vast quantity of shafts of columns, 
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beautifully-worked capitals, ontaLlaturps, &o., lie scattered 
on tbe ^p-ouud, and tlio Turkish villaf'c of Tjadveri^ Hislar 
lias been built entirely out of the ruins. Rows of erect 
columns are still standing in several places. Tlie finest 
remains are those of a temple and a tln*iifre. The temple 
is on a hill, and is IIG feet in length, and GS in breadth; 
thirteen out of fifteen pillars on flic north side*, and five 
out of oi^it on the west front, nanain standing and in the 
highest preservation. Those on tlie east and south sides 
are overthrown, hut lie e.lose to tlieir original position. They 
are of the Tonic order; llie shafts an* fluted, and made eaeh 
of a single hhuk of marble ‘28 feet in length. The walls of 
the ternjde on the north mid west sides nrn also sliinding. 


I surface is mountainous, the highest points being Mount 
I Auarat (17,212 feet) and Mount Savatan (13,000 
i feet). The principal rivers are the Araxes [see Arab], 
which fonns its N. frontier, and the ICara-Su. The large 
! salt lake of Uramiyeh, 4100 feet above the sea, and about 
300 miles in circumfcroiiee, is also in this province. The 
valleys are fertile, yielding wheat, maize, rice, cotton, hemp, 

1 madder, tobacco, saffron, and various kinds of delicious 
I fruits, BO that this is considered one of the most productive 
portions of the Persian dominions. The alterations of te.ni- 
I peraturc ore coni|^dcrablc, but the climate is healthy. The 
chief town is Tatiketsz, 

AZIMGABH. See Azamoartt. 


hut the other two sides have fallen. The theatre is 232 AZ'IMTUTH. a corrupted Arabic word, which when 
feet exterior diameter; tin* stone hemdios and part of the ^ properly written is ns-gam 7 et^ the as being the article 
walls still remain. Some of the Greek inscriptions on the al nssimilated to llic initial letter of the word to which it 
walls of the lempicj refer to the reign of Ilndrinn. Numerous is prefixed ; samt Qdural samut) means “ a way,” ‘"a road,” 
coins of Roman emperors and otluTs have been found in “a path;” also a qnarttsr ” of the horizon. (The .same 
this n(*ighb(»nvhood. word arwif gives us “ zenith.”) 

A'ZAROLE. See Ouatj^gi’s. Tlio azimuth of a eclostial body is the angle contained 

AZE'GLIO, MAS'SIMO TAPARELXl* MAR- between th(* plane of the meridian of any station and tliat 
CHESE X>*, a famous Italian artist, author, and states- of a vcrticiil circle passing through the body. Thus c 
mail, was born in Octnl.er, 1708, at Turin. Although being the place of the 
ediicateil for a military or tliplomatie. career, his l<»vc for spectator supposi’d to be 
art was so intense that bis father, who had procured him at tbe centre of tbe earth, 
an appointment in a Piedmontese cavalry regiment, was \ylnle, in the cidestial 
indn<‘.ed to give way and permit liirn to dev(jte himself to sphere, z is the zenith of 
painting, lie soon acquired both skill and fame as a his station, and r the polo 
landscape painter; hut having removed in 1830 from (»f the eqnatcir, so that 
Rome to Milan, he there made the nequainianet* of zpn represents a quad- 
Alessandro Manzoni, wliihse daughter he married, and his rant of the meridian, and 
thoughts were turned towards the pdilical state of his z R A a quadrant of a 
country. In 183.5 he puhlislu’d a novel entitled “Ettore vertical or azimuth .circle 



Ficramosea;” and this hook and the one that followed it, passing through s, the 

the “Nieolo de’ Lapi” published in 1841, did vciy much place of the body; then the angle A ON or the spherical 
towards awakening a sjnrit of patriotism and a de.sire for angle rzs is the azimuth of s. 


national unity among tlu! Ttali.iii ])Cople. His own opinions 
were in favour of a unit<'d Italy under a constitutional 
moiiavehy; and ho was opposed both to the division and 
despotism that prevailed, and to the e/Torts towards insur- 
rection of th(? secret soeictit's and republicans, which only 
ended ill disaster. In 184G he pnl)Iished a pamphlet 
entitled “Degli Ultimi Casi di Romagna,” in which he 
advocated the necessity of a national policy of ‘wise 
refoi-ms and moderate liberjiliam. The fame of" this work 


If the polar distance rs of a celestial body, the co- 
latitude z i» of the station, and the zenith distance, z » of 
the body he given, the azimuthal angle rzs may bo com- 
puted by sphf?rical trigonometry. 

An instrument is said to be moved in azimuth when it 
I is turned on a vertical axis, so that any line in it drawn 
I through th^^ axis points to the same altitude in the heavens, 
but not to the same azimuth. Similarly an iiistnimcnt is 
moved in altitude when it is turned on a horizontal axis. 


was such that when Pius IX. became pope he eonsnltcd 
JVAzeglio on many points of policy; and to his influence 
were nscrihed many of the reforms with which Plus began 
his govenimeni. In 1 848 he accompanied the I’npal troops 
whie.h were sent to .suj)port the rising of Lombardy and 
Venetia against the Austrians, and in llie battle of Vicenza 
)u* was severely wounded in tlie leg. He was compelled to 
retire from the war ; but his pen was nneeasiiigly .active, 
and ever directed towards k(*epiiig the national movement 
free from the exci'sses adv(»eated by the repuhlicnn party. 
After the defeat of the Italians nt Novara in 1843, .and 
the e«>iisequent abdication of Charles Albert, tbe new king 
of Sardinia, Vict<»r Emanuel, appointed D’Azeglio presi- 
dent of his cabinet, a post which he sustained with great 
benefit to his country till 1852, when he was succeeded by 
Count Cavonr. On the close of the war of 1860 he wa.H 
appointed to the, military ofi’ua! of gcnev.al and commis- 
shmer extraordinary for the Roman states, and in this 
capaeit-y he disfdayed the same spirit of conciliation, 
unselfishness, and patriotism by which he had ever 
been eharaeterized. He died 15th January, 1860. ITis 
memoirs (“I miei Ricordi”) wTre published in 1807, and 
his “Politiral Oovrospondenee ” in 18GG. 

AZERBIJAN^ the most northerly province of Persia. 
It is surrounded by Kurdistan, Irak-Ajcmi, Ghilan. and 
the Russian and Turkish dominions, and e.xtends from 
3C° to 40^ N. lat, and from 44° to 48° 40' E. Ion. The 


All altitude and azimuth instrument is one which admits 
of both motions. 

AZINCOUBT. Sec Agincourt. 

A'ZOF or A'ZOV (Turkish, Asaak')^ n port of southern 
Russia, and once a fortress of great celebrity, gives its name 
to the adjacent gulf of the Black Sea. It is situated on an 
eminence washed by one of the principal arms of the Don, 
at a distance of 20 miles from its mouth, and 860 miles to 
the south-east of Ekaterinoslaf, tbe capital of the Russian 
province to which it belongs. From the twelfth to the 
eighteenth centuries it changed owners frequently, but it 
finally became annexed to Russia in 1774. It Ims now lost 
all traces of its Lirmer importance, and is only a collection 
of filthy, miserable cabins, chiefly occupied by fishermen. 
Its fortifications are decayed; the branch of the rivm* is 
chokiul with sand, and its once busy port is sunk into a 
deserted haven. 

AZOF, SEA OF, is commonly considered as a part of 
the Black Sea, but being a close sea, united to the Euxino 
by the Strait of Kortch or Yenikalo, and differing from tJio 
Black Sea in many peculiar features, it is rather to be con- 
siiicred as an independent piece of water. 

This .sea extends from the eastern shores of the pen- 
insula of the Crimea in an E.N.E. direction to the cm- 
houclim-o of the river Don. If the outlet of the Don, and 
the m(»st western creek fonned by the Putrid Sea, near 
! Porekoj), on the i.Mthmus of the Crimea, are cxinsidered as 
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its two extremities, it extends from 33° 40' to 39° E. Ion. 
Its whole length, therefore, is upwards of 200 miles, and 
its breadth about 110. From S. to N. it extends from 
45° 20' to 47° 20' N. lat., but its breadth varies in diflerent 
])laeea. The north-eastern portion of it is a long bay, 
AvJiich may Ik? c/illed the Bay of Taganrog. The entire sea 
(M)vcrs a surface of upwards of 14,000 square miles. 

The depth iu the centre, where it is greatest, is in a few 
])laccs fathoms, but on an average it is only between 0 
and 7, and this depth continues to the Strait of Yenikale, 
])Y wliioli it is united with the Black Sea. ^ Towards all flu? 
other shores its depth decreases to 5 fathfina, and even 4i, 
ami within the Bay of Taganrog the water is so shallow as 
greatly to impede navigation. This shallo'wness was well 
known to the Greeks; and it was the prevailing opinion in 
lli(! lime of Aristotle that the st'ii was rapidly filling up by 
the e-avthy matter brought down by the rivers which dis- 
charge into it (Ai-istotle, “ Meteorologica,” i. 14; also 
Polyb. “ Hist.” iv. 42). 

I'lie water is drinkable, but always lias a disagreeable 
flavour. Fierce winds from the E. prevail during .July and 
August, and in the latter part of the year iJiose from the 
N.E. .and S.K. are not unusual. Aftc?v south-w’csterly 
winds have continued for a time the water becomes brackish 
by being mixed witlx that <jf tlie Black Sea. It is usually 
frozen every year from November to the beginning of 
!March. There is perhaps no equal extent of water on the 
whole .surface of the globe which abounds so much in fish 
— in fact the Turks called it the Fish Sea, The most 
important fisheries are along tho southern coast, between 
Capo J)(»lgava and the Strait of Yenikale; tho sturgeou, 
the sterlet, tho bugael, and the singa, are caught in great 
munbers; and large quantities of caviar and isinglass are 
prcfiared. 

The most western part of the Sea of Azof, which was 
named the Putrid Sea by tho Greeks, and by the Russians 
Siwasli, is .separated from tho main body by a narrow sandy 
stiij) of low land, which at its northern oxtremity leaves a 
naiTow o]iening as a channel of cornmunication wdth the sea 
itself. During the gi'cator part of the year it is a noxious 
swfimp or quagmii-e. The Strait of Kcrtch, which unites 
tho Sea of Azof with tho Black Sea, was called by the 
Greeks th(? CiinTn<Tian Bosphorus. This strait is about 
104 mile.s long, and at the narrowest parts nearly 4 miles 
bread, but the navigable channel does not excoe<l a mile. 
Its entrances arc shallow and extremely intricate, witli a 
depth of water seldom exceeding 12 fet;t. On each side it 
is lined by low sandy hiils, and is frequently frozen over, 
1 bough tho water is always brackish. 

The country surrounding this sea indicates that it is one 
of those lakes wlileh are designated by the name of steppo- 
lakcs, and that it ought to be compared with the nortliern 
part of the Caspian Sea and with tlic Sea of Aral. The 
northern shore is mostly formed by a narrow and low bolt 
of sand, but llio southeni has more of a marshy character. 
The Strait of Yeiiikjile is bounded on the Asiatic side by a 
part of the island of Taman, and on the European sido by 
the Peninsula of Kertcb. 

The sea is of importance to Russian cuimnorcc, and the 
towns of Berdiausk, Mariupol, Taganrog, Kericli, and 
Youikalc have grown up on its coasts. In eoiiscquenco of 
tho shallowness of the water large vessels are obliged to 
remain several miles out ut sen, and receive their cargoes 
by means of lighters. 

AZOTIC AGX (Gr. «, not ; sdon, living being), in geology, 
is the age in tho earth’s history preceding the appearance of 
life. The rocks that wore fonned from tho period of uni- 
vcr.sal fusion down to the time when tho waters were fitted 
for life, are called azoic. Whether such rocks have not 
all been disintegrated and denuded away is a diffieult point 
to determine, for the more absence of fossils is no test. 
Some confusion has been introduced bv extending the term 


to rocks w’hich, without affording any evidence of the exist- 
ence of animal life, nevertheb'ss include other rocks due to 
the pri'senco of yegeiablc life. Anthracite, for instance, 
occurs in small pieces in tlie iron-bearing rock of Arendtil, 
Norway; and graphite is fonned in limestone and other 
strata. Both these Kuhstancj's .are fonned by the exposunt 
of coal to a great heat ; and coal, it is well known, is of 
vegetable origin. 4 

AZO'RBS are a gronp of islands situatc'd in the North 
Atlantic, about 79.') miles from the west coast of Portugal. 
They consist of nine islands in three distinct groups, lying 
in the direction of W.N.W. and E.S.E., and extending about 
830 miles. 'I'he north-westwn grouj) contains the small 
islands of Corx'o and Flores, distant about 114 miles from 
tlie central group, uhioh includes T('i*ceiru, Si. George, 
Pico, Fayal, end Graeiosa. The third group, 69 miles to 
the S.E. of (ho second, is composed of the two islands of 
St. Midiuel and St. Maiy, and the Forinigas Hocks. 

The geographienl position of the group is included be- 
tween the paralleJs of 36° 57' find 39° 45' N. lat., and 
the meridians of 24° 65' and 31° 15' W. Ion. The chief 
ishmds are. noti(‘ed under their respective names. The 
population of the entire group in 1883 was 265,000. 

The history cd these islands is somewhat obscure. They 
do not appear to have been known to the Greeks or Romans, 
hut from the large number of their c(»ins found in Corvo it 
is presumed that the Carthaginians must have visited it. 
The islands arc refc'rred t(» by the Arabian geogi'aphers in 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and arc found distinctly 
marked in a map of 1351. lii 1430 Joshua Vauderherg 
of Bruges, in a voyage* li> Lisbon, was driven westward .'is 
far as the Azores by stress of weather. Boasting of his 
presumed discovery on his aiTival at Lisbon, the Portuguese; 
government immediately fitted out an expedition, and took 
]M>ssessioTi of the ishiiids, to whi(*li they gave the name of 
Azores, from the number of Lawks or falcons found on 
them, the BortugucM* word rr^*or (I.ntin, aedpUer) signi- 
fying a bird of prey or hawk. They wore then entirely 
destituti* of inhubit.'nits, and of every animal except birds, 
which were numerotis and of various s[)cci(*s. So much 
importance was attached to the acquisition of these islands 
that in 1449 Don Henry, prince of Portugal, proceeded 
there in j)crson to take a more f(»rmal possession of them. 
Ill 1466 they were given by Alfonso V. to his aunt tJio 
Duchess of Burgundy, and colonized l»y Flemings, who, 
however, appear always to liavu recognized the authority of 
tlie King of Portugal, They fell under tin* dominion of 
Spain when Philip I. seized the vacant throne of Portugal 
ill 1580, and so continued till the restoration of the house 
of Brnganza in 1640, since which they have remained in 
undisturlied possession of the Portuguese. 

All the islands arc of volcanic origin, 'riiougli there is 
no visible volcano now in op(‘ration, the effects of mteriial 
heat and disturbance arc seen not only in tin* (yild<*irji.H, or 
fountains of boiling water, which exist in many parts, but 
in the frequent and disastrous earthquakes tii wdiich tho 
islands have been subject. Tiie most forniidablo on record 
occun'ed in 1591. It eoiiliiiuod twelve days without 
intennissionj and entirely di'stroyed the flourishing town 
of Villa Franca in the islMnd of St. Michael. The last 
eruption that took place was in 1881, and was very severe. 
There have also frequently been submarine volcanoes, 
throwing up rocks and islands from tho bottom of tho 
ocean. 

The soil, whieli is fonned entirely of volcanic substances, 
is very fertile. The lava districts arc cultivated with 
vines, oranges, and lemons ; Init where dccompositioii has 
afforded rielier land it yields wheat, Indian corn, Lmns, &e. 
Both European and tropical fniits arrive at the greatest 
perfection ; and the face of the earth is so diversified as 
in many plriees to exhibit within a small extent gardens of 
aromatic fiowers. pastures, vineyards, orangeries, &.e. The 
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islanus, tliuugh still abounding; in uncultivatuil landSf 
produce more than sufficient for tliu suj)ply of the jiopiila- 
tion. Vessels touching at any of tliem are certahi of beiii" 
able to procure an abundant stock of rofreslimcnts ; and 
tlie cattle are excellent. The oraii;j;o trade has fallen ofl' 
vfii*y much in recent years in ’«'on.sefjueiiee of the successful 
competition of Vuleneia, in S]»ain. 

The neral character of the islands is inountainous, of 
a conical form, ami ;;reat bulk. 'I'lie most remarkable 
nmon^ them is the Peak of Pico, of wliieli the height is 
abemt 7f)()() feet. 

The clinial(^ is mil*! and bcandieial for invalids. TIio 
winter, although often attended with Jiea\y storms, is not 
severe, nor are the heals I'f summer oppressive, suiTouiided 
as tln'srs islands are by such an ex])anse of ocean. The 
climate and i.atural aihaiilages an- in many re.s|K‘cts equal, 
if not su]»eri<ir, to tliosi* of Jdadeira ; but as yet the islands 
have met with little attentiou from eitlu'r the tourist or 
invalid. 

AZTECS is tlu* name of a tribe who settled last in that 
part of America now called J\lexico, or Niav Sjiain. They 
were living as a tribe alauit the year I I <10 of our era, in 
A/dlan, a eoiintrv situated to the north «jf the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. About this lime they erossiMl tlie Kio Colorado, or 
Ked lliver, at a point heyoml N. hit., and proceeded 
south -eastward to the ri\er Gila, uliere they lived for some 
lime, as ajipears from the ruins of certain aiieient buildings 
found on the hanks <jf lliat ri\oY. After occupying an 
uuiiiijiortaiit ]>lare among the vaiious tribes for many years, 
they gradually ae(|uiied, by llie early ])art of tlie fourteenth 
century, a paramoiml iidluence, and tlieir chiefs bceaiiic the 
rulers of the vsliole eonhtry. 

The government of the Axtecs was at first aristoeratical, 
A body of twenty liieii of the most distinguished in the 
tribe presided ov<‘r the .affiiirs of the nation, lu 137.*J they 
altered this form <»f govermneiil, ami cliosi! for their king 
AeamapieliMe, a noble chief of their own tiibe. On the 
death of IJuitzilihnit/in, tlie second king of Me.xico, it was 
established as a law that four«»f the nobles should elect the 
king out of the collateral relati<iiisof the deceased itionureh, 
to the exclusion of his children. This law e<»ntiiiued till 
the destruction of the empire. IMonte/aima-llhnicamina, 
the first of that name, was the great legislator of lln* Aztecs, 
lie also erected the gn*at ti'oealli of JSlexit'o, maile several 
important conquests, and after the gieat iimndation which 
took jilaee in i44d, ordered the construetiou of a inugiii- 
lieent dyke, t) miles long and IGj feet wide. In a suc- 
cession of wars with the sumninding states the A/tecs 
extended their dominion ov<*r all the country comprising 
the mode.ni districts of Vera Cru/, Oaxaea, Puebla, Mexico, 
and V'aiiadolid, an extent, aeeonling to Humboldt, of from 
18,000 to 20,000 square leagues. 

Tlie eni]»erors were at first not allowed to undertake any 
afiuir of importance wliieli could afieet the eommnnity 
witliout first cousnUing the three; supreme conncils of the 
n.'ition. TJicso councils were composed of the nobility. 
Put with Hie power acquired by eompK'sts tlie emperors 
gained every day more ascendancy over the nation until, 
undiT the Kmperor Montezmnu 11., the Aztec guveriiment 
degenerated into a comjdete despotism. 

In every ( ommiine there were municipal ofiicers (dected 
by the inhabitants, 'riiere were also officers who patrolled 
and watched during the night. In matters of importance 
the judges were biamd to consult tlie king. Every month, 
or ratln'r every twenty days, all the diftcrent judges 
assembled before the king, when all the canse.^ still left 
uiuleeJded in their res|>eetive trihimals were finally settled. 
The cnmiiial laws of th»* Aztecs were wry severe. Treason, 
voluntary homicide, rolihery of gold or silver, theft in the 
market-place, adulteiw, and incest were crimes visited with 
the utmost vigour of the law. Drunkenness in a young 
man was punished by hanging, and throwing the body 


afterwards into the lake, if the offender was of a noble 
family ; if ho was one of the cummon people, ho w'as made 
a slave for the first oUeiice, and hung for the second. At 
the ago of .seventy a man or a woman might get intoxicated 
with irapiinily. No advocates were in uso among tho 
Aztecs. The crirninal himself conducted tho defence of 
his own cause. No other proof could be adduced except 
the evidence of witnesses, and in the absence of witnesses 
the eriminal w’as allowed to clear himself by an oath. They 
swore by the sun. The form of taking this oath was to 
loueh the ground with tNVo fingers and then carry them to 
their mouth. 

Among the Aztecs lands were held by different tenures. 
Some possessed them in full ownership, and were allowed 
to transfer them cither by sale or devise; others held them 
along with certain offices, and coiis<*qin'ntly could not dis- 
i pose of them. The hinds were apportioned among the 
I king, the ])vicsts, the ludiles, and the peojilc. . Of these the 
I iiobilily alone were full owners ; the other three merely 
I cujo 3 ed the usi;. The common lauds were culthated in 
common, and the jmuluco was deposited in storehouses, 
from ivhich all the inhabitants were snpjjlied gratis aceonl- 
iiig to their wants. All tlie inhabitants of conqueied 
countries were, ol>liged to pay tribute. Slaiery was 
admitted among the Aztecs. Slaves were either bought, 
or ])ersons bt'cuiue so as a puuisbmcut for ciTtain criini‘s ; 
but the son of a slave was in all cases a free man. 

The Aztecs laid some iuqierfi’ct idea of a Supreme Being, 
absolute ami eternal, to whom worship was due. 'Flicy 
bclitned him to be iuvi.sible and iiieorporeal, ami tlierefore 
no rejircsentation of him was either paiiiti'il or siMilptnred. 
T’hey gave to this being the name of 'I’eotl. They also 
helievi'd in the existence of an evil spirit, called by tliem 
Tlacateeolototl, whom they sujiposed to he always cm ploxed 
I in causing evil to mankind. The souls, both of man ami 
beast, they believed to be immortal. According to their 
notions of a future state, there were tbree different mansions 
where men enjoy(‘d a future state of existence. Besides 
the Supreme Being the Aztecs worslniiped innumerable 
divinities. TJiese divinities were, worshipped by oflering 
to them sacrifices of human victims, of animals, plants, 
ilowei’s, and fruits ; by prayers, liymiis, fastings, and other 
rigoious penances, in wliicli the worshippers frequently shed 
their own tdood. Tho liumaii saea'ifices were so horrible 
that the simple recital of them excites disgust, and so 
frequent and numerous that the Mexican historians ealeulato 
tliat no less than 20,000 victims perished every your; but 
this must be a great exaggeration. 'J'he priests were very 
numerous. Besides serving in the temple, they were em- 
ployed in educating the youth, iu painting the annals of 
the empire, in forming and regulating the character, iu 
composing hymns, and iu other scientific and litfjrary ]>ur- 
suits. There were also persons of both sexes devoted to 
the seivicc of the gods, who lived in retirement, practising 
very severe austerities. 

Thu Aztecs attended very assiduously to the instruction 
of their children. From the third to tho fiftcontli yt*ar 
they were instructed in their houses by their pai'cnts. At 
the age of fifteen they were sent to the temples or to some 
private school to be taught those acquimnents which tlv^ir 
parents were unable to impm*L to them,' Marriage and 
burial ceremonies were regulated by law. 

The manner adojited by the Aztecs of computing time 
shows that they had attained a certain degree of astro- 
iioinieal knowledge. They had a sohu* year of 3G6 days, 
divided into eigliteen months, of twenty days 'each. Tho 
iive complementary days, which they called nemontemi, or 
useless, were added to tho last month. The year was 
represented in their paintings by a circle, in tho centre of 
wlxich they jdaced a figure intended to rujircseiit tho moon 
illninlnated by the sun ; and in tho circmiiference they 
placed the symbols of the eighteen montlis. The month 
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was divided into four periods of five days each. Tliirteen 
of their years formed a period analogous to the Roman 
IndictioTi, which they called tlalpilli ; fonr tlalpilli formed 
a xtulunolpilli, or ligature of ycai-s; and two xiuhmolpilli a 
hnehuctiliztli, or old age of 104 years. Instead of adding 
one day every fourth year as we do, they added thirteen 
days every fifty-two years. They had also a lunar year, 
by which they regulated their sacred festivals. They 
ascertained the hour in the daytime hy the sun, and at 
night by the stars. The names of the different months 
w'ere taken from some festival or from soyie circumstance 
wliich usually happ<'iied in the month, and the same was 
observed with regard to the names of tlie days. The days 
were all designated by a particular name. At the end of 
every xiuhmolpilli tliey held a religious festival somewhat 
analogous to the sabbatic year of tho Jews. 

The Aztecs had made some progivss in the arts of social 
life. The monuments of arehitectiiro, sculpture, and paint- 
ing which still e.xist, though very far behind that degree 
of jjerfection which these arts liad obtained among some of 
the nations of the old continent, an? not devoid of merit. 
Tlie Aztec jaiinters had ikj knowledge (jf pcrsp(*ctive, nor 
(»f light and sliiide. Their designs are (ioarse and nncouth; 
their figures me fantastical, and only drawn in profile, hut i 
they are leiiiarkable for the brilliancy and durability of ' 
tli(‘ir colours. Tludr W'orks of andiitecture and sculpture I 
evince a far superior di'grco of cxcelhmce. The dress of 
the men consisted iTMTcly in a sash tied round the waist. 
with the two extremities hanging before and behind, and a | 
square mnntlo, 4 feet long, the im) extremities of wlijeh ; 
wen? lied upon the chest. This mantle covered the 
slnmlders and all the body beliiud. The women wore a 
square pieee of stuff tied round their Tvaists, which 
descpiidccl to their ankles, and a sort of waistcoat without 
^Jlee^ es. The stuff used by the poor was made of fibres (»f 
ilie aloe, and that of the nobles of cotton embroidered with 
feathers or rabbits’ hair. Tladr shoes consisted in a sob* 
nit fait of the hvives of tin? aloe, fastened to the foot with 
:i cord. The kings wore instead thin plates of silver, gold, 
or copper. Hone of the Aztecs ever cut tlicir hair, with 
the exception of the virgins wJio were consecrated to the 
scr\iee of tlie temples. The men lied it on the crown (»f 
their heads, and the women lot it hang down their shonl- | 
ders, lloth men and women wore rings and other orna- , 
menls in their ears, nose, and under lip, as also cf ‘liars 
and bracelets. 

They had public road-: and inns, also bridges, some of 
w'lneh wore suspended over the ton’ents. These snspeiision 
bridges cfnisistcd of a sort of liammock, iniuhj fif aloe-fibre, 
and suspended from trees on each side of the stream. 

Very extensive and interesting Aztec mins ani found 
scattered throughont New Mexic-o, Arizona, and Northern 
Mexico. There is scarcely a valley in the Rio Grande 
basin in which the stone or adobe foimdatioiis of villages 
arc not to he found ; nor a spring, lagoon, or marsh upon 
the plateau which is not (A'crlookcd hy some ruined fortress, 
usually on the crest of a commanding eminence. If a 
stream runs near them, the remains of accquias, or irri- 
gating canals, are generally to be found. 

Tho Aztecs were not acquainted with the ari of alpha- 
betic writing, but used liieroglypliics. The objects >vere 
represented either in full or by such a part of them as was 
considered sufficient to convey tho meaning of the painter. 
To record the events of their history they painted round the 


canvas signs of the days or years, and close by each sign 
the hieroglyphics representing the event which at that 
period had taken place. 

Fortiiiiatidy the sources on this subject arc open, and 
easily ncccssiblc in the j»ageH of Ssiliuguii, Solis, Clavigero, 
and Prescott. T(» the puhlished data it only remains for us 
to add the following chronological table from an unpub- 
lished Mexican paint iiig or MS. in possession of Mr, E. G. 
Sqnicr : — 


Aztecs leave A zt Ian Ilfi4 

Arri\ c in valley of Mexico, 121(1 

Tcmotzhitlfitonni begins to reign, . . . 1324 

Acarnapichtle, second king, 1373 

liiiitzililmitzm, 1394 

Ohiinalpopoca, M15 

Hue Mnnetcfumatzin (Monteznina I.), 1438 

Axavneatzin, King, 1471 

Ti^oV(‘ntzin (“ Tizoe, ’*) 1480 

Monel ceumatzin (Montezuma ir.\ . iri02 

Entrj’ of tlie Spaniards, 1519 


^ AZU'Nl, DOBflCN'ICO ALBER'TO, was born at 
Snssari, in Sardinia, in 1749. He ap]died himself early to 
the study of tho law, and priiil jiartieular attention to tlie 
nmritiine regulations which have often been matter of dis- 
pute between nations. Jn 1795 he yniblislied his "SSistema 
lUiiversale d»*i Prineipii del Direlio lilaritliniu dell’ Kuropa." 
He afterwards recast his work, and published it in French 
at Paris, with the title of ‘M)roit Maritime de rKiiropu” 
(two vojs, 8vo, 1805). This w’ork r(‘eonmiended Aziini to 
Napoleon’s ministry, who appointed him one of the eoui- 
inissioncrs for tlio compilation of the new commerehd code, 
and intrusted him with tin* part relative to maritime affairs. 

Ill 1807 Azuni was a]fpointcd ya’csident of the Gourt of 
Ap]»eal at Genoa, wliieh < ily and territory had been annexed 
to France, w’here he f»intimied Ids fiiiiclions until the fall 
of Napoleon, Hi’ was soon afterw'anls ajipoiiited by King 
Charles Felix judge of tho consulate of Cagliari, and 
librarian to the university of tlii! same city. He died at 
Cagliari in Jamiarv, 1 827. 

A^ZURE, a tine blue colour like that of the sky. The 
word is derived from the ^liddle Englisli (thiileentli cen- 
tury) asTir, w’liieli w’as the Old l‘’reneli nzur. Rut it should 
really be lazur, wliicli in the middle ages came to be written 
Taztir, So onr nadder” stands now in tlie corrupted 
fonii of an (uhln\ the initial n being assumed to he part of 
the article, just as, in the present example, the letter /. 
Imzvt was Low Latin for Lajmtr^ the Arabian name of 
the mine wliere the hlne stone laznr was found, that stoiut 
which we, now call Lajiis Jjazuli. Azure is technically 
used in heraldry to signify a blue colour in the coats of all 
persons under the degree of baron. In engraving ai’ins it 
is represented by horizontal lines. 

AZURE STONE. See Lapis Lazutj. 

A'ZURITE is a mini’ral ri'seinbling malaeliitc, but of 
nn azure-blue colour. It is also ;i carbonate of copper, but 
though quite as beautiful as malaeliitc it is not oft(*n ustsl 
for omamental work. When found in sufficient quantity 
this ore is a valuable sonree of copper. It is generally 
found ciystallized in inodilied oblique rhoinbie prisms, 
but also occurs massive and earthy. Another name for 
azurite is chrsfiflUe^ from Chessy in France, the locality 
where it is found more abundantly than elsewhere. 
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B is the BfeoTul Jcttor in all alphabets derived from the i 
Phamiciaii, even llicreforc in Hebrew as well as in the . 
European examples of the Indo-Gerinanie toufijnes. The 
Pliaiiiieiaii and Ilehn'w lan^juaf^es (and therefore also their i 
alphabets) wen* writhm from ri;,dit to left; but Greek, after 
a trial of this irndhod and then of tin! curious method 
called houstroplicthn (up one line and down the next, Idee , 
an “ox plouj^hinf; a furnnv,” wheinM* its name), settled , 
down into the present familiar plan ; and tlie lanpjuaires of 
Europe (and lliereforu their ulphabeLs) run from left to 
idijlit ill eonH(*(pieiice. 

Eg)’]itian resoareh seems to have quite established it as 
a fact tliat the J’liamieiaii lan"ua»;e was derived from the 
hkTo;]fl}’phi(* ])ie,turc-W'riliug of Ejrypt, and many prototypes 
of our letters have been reco^^nized in writin^j of 4000 years 
a<to. Ji is fouiul to have oiMLdnated in a pieture of a bird, 
as a in that of an eagh?, d in that of a man’s hand, f in 
that of a horned viper, &c. The name IJ is of course short 
for littfi, the Greek name for the same lettiT, and this, 
together with the Hebrew Jiath (nn'iniing “a bouse”), was 
no doubt ail ajiproximative sound to the ancient Pljaaiieiaii 
or Egyptian name, whatever that may have been. 

In power the letter b is classed with us amongst tlio 
labial mute eoiisonants. J^Iutes are those sounds which 
arise, not. from the passage of the breath tlirongh the 
throat and mouth, as in the vowels aild the sibilant and 
spirant consonants, hut from tlie prevention of that passage 
by a iiionj or le.^s linn closure of tli(< lips or the throat, or 
by a e.losun* made liy the tollgm^ against the teeth; and a 
labial mule is om* jirodiioed by the closure of the lips (labia\ 
audible tlu refore, like all the other mutes, only when the 
pressure is removed. P is purely tlie tnie labial mute ; Imt 
if, while the closure of the lips lasts, a small stream of air 
just cnougli to set the, vocal chords \ilmitiug, and there- 
fore to give a sound, be allowed to puss into the closed 
mouth, we produce not the surd mule p hut llm sonant 
mute 6. The dillereuce belweeny;o/i and lob is practically 
nil in wliispcring, but their difterenc*' in ordinary speecli is 
that the sonant utterance of tin; p begins after the closnrc 
of tlie lips has ceased, and that of the b just before it has 
ceased. This ex])hiins why the modern Greeks, having lost 
the mute sound of tlie labial />, and converted it into a 
spirant labial (ij), endeavour to eoustruet a fictitious 6 by 
the combination vip^ as mentioned helow'. Herein they 
would be quite in error if they really sounded inp for 6, 
because the nasals ( 711 , 7 *, 7?/y) difler from the sonant mutes 
(b, rf, //) by the slight sound-causing stream of air passing 
through the nose with the, nasals instead of into the 
closed cavity of the m(mtli as with the sonant mutes; 
thcrcfoic not the dull stitlcd sound of tlm sonant mute 
(as f»), but a ringing sonorous sound (as approximating 
almost to an open vowel, is produced. The approximation 
of mp to b is very much nearer than at first sight it 
appears, of which the reader may satisfy himself by a slight 
personal trial ; but it is almost needless to remark that the 
modem Greek mp is pronounced simply as our b in every 
respect, and is a con\entional sign used for b to prevent v 
being spoken. 

B readily interchanges with other l.abials. 

1. With i\ as habere (Latin), arere (Italian), to have; 
habebam (Latin), aueva (Italian), T Iiud. So English cavon 
litry from Latin cahnlhs^ &c. In Spain, and the parts of 
France bordering upon Spain, the letter b often occurs in 
words which in the kindred languages prefer the v. 


The modern Greeks pronounce tlie 6, or second letter of 
their alphaliet, like a v ; thus (iartktut (basileus) is pro- 
nounced vasilefs^ When they write foreign words, or words 
r>f foreign origin, it wa.s until lately usual for them to 
?xprcss our sound of b by tw/j, a.s {mpairM) 

for Hyron, (Now, however, amongst the cultured classes 
the name w'ould be written in its native spelling, and 
pronounced after the laws of it.s own tongue.) It appears 
])robablc that the ancient Greeks pronounced the b niori‘ 
like the Spaniards and modem Greeks tlmn w’c do; for 
they wn*ote tlie Roman names Varro^ Virglliua^ thus — 
Jiarrbn^ Birfjilios. The Macedonian Greeks wrote Philip- 
iws thus — Bilippos, 

2. Tlie iiitcrcliaiigi* of nt ami h talvcs place very fre- 
quently, especially when tlicy are followed by the liquids 
I or r. Thus malalcos and hlax are two forms of the Greek 
word for “ soft ; ” and brotog^ the Greek for “ mortal,” 
ind 7nor-i, the Latin for “ to die,” contain a liommon root. 
An interchange of a similar nature marks the difference 
between the Greek moluhvg or molvhdng^ lead, and the 
I^atin plvmbimh If an 77^ in the middle of a word bo 
followed by either of these liquids the m is retained, but 
is strengthened by the addition of a &, just as a d insert .s 
itself betwe(‘ii n and r. Instances are to bo found in 
iie.arly all languages : megmeria^ mid-day, was reduced by 
the Greek car to mesemlmn; the l^atin cumtdam^ to heap, 
has been changed to the French comhUf; the Latin uitm'- 
cfa.7, to the French nombi*e^ our number^ &c. The Spanish 
laiqpiage lias examples of a still gi'catcr change. Tiiiis, if 
a Latin word contain the letters niin after an accented 
syllable, we find in the corresponding Spanish tenn the 
syllabic bre or bra: homine (Latin), hombre (Spanish), man ; 
ftmina (Latin), hmbra (Spanish), feuialn ; famiua (Lo\v 
Latin), harnbre (Spanish), hunger. This corruption arises 
Irom a jirevious interchange of the n into an r, as in 
dianmos^ Greek, deacon, dincrc in French. Further, m 
often drags in an interpolated &, which has no other oxcuso 
than a perverted analogy, as in limb^ which is (or slioulil 
he) sinqily the Old English Urn. 

3. Ji interchanges with p. Of this Uie pronunciation of 
the English langnago by the Welsh and Germans presents 
a living example. 

4. SVitli J\ lus barley^ from Latin /«r, corn; and as the 
following “doublets” (or pairs of words derived from the 
same root by different etymologies), brother^ friar ^ briar, 
furze, 

5. Du before a vowel in the Old Latin language became 
a b in tlic more common forms of that language. Thus, in 
the old writings of Rome, we find damns, good; dueling, 
fair ; duellum, war, &c^, iu place of bmus, bellus, helium. 
The Roman admiral Duillus is sometimes called Bilius; and 
in the same way we must <*xplain the forms his and dniii, 
whence our doublet-forms bi and du, as “ bisect,” “ dual,” 

and viginti (dul-gind), twenty (twain-ty), compared 
with thir-ty, &c. 

6. B before a vowel has taken the form of a soft g or J 
in several French words derived from the Latin i^ccmwiare, 
a genuine liow Latin word; changer, French; change, 
English : rabies, Latin ; rage, French ; rage, English (with 
a double fonn rave, derived directly from the Latin, by 
inilo 1, b turning into ti): Dihum, Dijon: so likewise 
rouge has for its parent the Iwatin “ red,” ruheus. 

7. Ill some dialects of the Greek langnage a h exists 
(apparently as a kind of aspirate) before the initial r, 
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wherw tlio other dialects omit it ; as hrodou^ a rose, &c. 
Afjain bl and gl are interchanged in dialects of the same 
language. Thus balanos (Greek) and glam (Latin) arc 
perlia]»H ndated words ; as well as blandm (Latin), signifying 
soft, mild, calm, and galenas (Greek), which has the same 
signification. 

The reader is referred to the article Grimm’s Law for 
an ex])lunaHoii of the now thwoughly established theory, 
iiist put forward by the celebmted philologer Jacob 
Grimm, which brings these variations of mute consonants 
under a cm'icuisly accurate classification. In this place, 
tliiTcfore, only tlio briefest possible noticS is necessary of 
tliis poi't of the subject. B has been above shown to be a 
SDiiaut mute of the labial order, and the older word for 
“ sonant ” was “ medial.” We should hardly mention tliis 
("sonant” being so infinitely the better designation -it is 
given in Professor Whitney’s “ Language,” p. fi2, third ed., 
1882), if it were not for a neat iniiemoiiic fonnula of 
1‘rofcssov Earle’s which he introduces into his “ Philology 
<if the English Tongue” (third ed., 1880), and which it 
seems dcsiral)](*- to give here. Professor Earle points 
nut that if 'J' sUinds for thin consonants (Wliitney s surds^ 
i.c. />, Z,-) and A for aspirates (Wliitiiey’s spirants^ i.e. 

J\ ih^ and the soft Scotch c/i), whilst M rjjpresents the 
mdiah (Whitney’s sonants, i.e. b, d, g), then the Latin 
word TAM may be set letter for letter against the Geniian 
word SUaMT (A AIT), and the connection between the 
languages is made apparent — 

TAM 

aid or 

Without going further into the development of this 
remarkably ing<‘uious formula than tlic immediate subject 
dciruinds, it may be pointed out that a (liQ) medial con- 
sonant, or “ sonant,” in the Teutouij; languages corresponds 
in most cases to an (A) asijiratc, or “spirant,” in the 
classical languages. An excellent examide of the cliango 
ofy’to b was givtm above in the Teutonic, hriukr, brotlur, 
(leriv(jd not so much from the LUin /rater, with winch it 
con-esponds, as from tlie ancestral tongue wliicli gave rise 
to b(’th. Professor Earle goes on to connect the variations 
between High Dutch tongues (represented in many ways 
by the German of to-day) and Low Dutch tongues (as 
Dutch and Saxon-Eiiglish) by a similar fonnula. He uses 
the Geiman word tamt (samt) and the Euglish word tame, 

taint 

tlie initial s in the German serving another purpose also, and 
tlu! final e in the Englisli merely being there to coinplidc 
ilie woi <l Hero wo find (amongst ether things) the Ger- 
man medial answering to the English aspirat(', llu* Gennan 
thin to the English medial ; or, as it would run in Professor 
Whitney’s nomenclature, the German sonant goes with the 
I'higlish spirant, tlio German surd with the English sonant. 
Pii'inging this to the tost of the present oi'licle, that is to 
say Gennan b answers to Englisli / if altered, Gennan p 
to English b. This is apparent if we consider such 
examples as laut {laub), life, liets (liebe), love, on tlie one 
hand, and stoppd (stopipel), stubble, krlppe (jkrippe), crib, 
on the other. 

B, iu music, the second letter of the musical alphabet, 
and the second note of the scale of tlie anciciit Greeks in 
1 be Hypodorian mode. [See Guicek M ijsk ; at. S r stum.] Our 
own typical diatonic scale, however, is that of C, and in 
this B is the seventh note. The French and Italians, who 
ns<‘ tlie well-known do re mi syllables instead of letters to 
designate notes, coll B accordingly sL This must not be 
confounded with the sol-fa use of si as meaning the sevtmth 
of any key, for its use abroad, referred to above, is absolute 
and not (ns with us) relative. iSil? simply means the key of 
Bb, or the note B| 7 ,in the countries mentioned. The Geniiaiis 


Imve a much more confusiug nomenclature. With Ihoin B 
means the note we call B;?, and for the note we call B tlie 
Germans use H, thus im]M)rting an eighth loiter into tlie 
musical alphuhet. A German would conclude the scale of 
C thus — G A H 0 ; and would begin tlio scale of F thus—- 
F A B 0. (It is hardly; necessary to mention that in all 
other countries these passages would he written GABC, 
FABbC respectively.) The reason of tliis ii# curious. 
There being no accidentals in use in the dark ages, tho 
scale of F with ii B natural was unendurable, but by tlio 
happy expedient of softening the B into B molle (soft B) 
by iiatteuing it a semitone, the scale was made quite liai - 
mouious. The new B moUe, was written b, and the old B 
(B durum, hard B) was still written h, uud sounded the 
half tone higher. In A«x*ii)1;ntals it has been shown how 
the first gave rise to the b and the second to the Ij-. whieli 
is a half tone higher. This latter sign, being niueli like the 
b of the Germans, caim^ actually to be called by them H, 
and the B mnlk monopolized their letter B. The French 
name for “flat” (b) is even now “soft B” (imof), mid 
the German name for “fiat” (b) is Be, or simply B, whicli 
lias in German the same sound. What we call flat-keys 
Gennaiis call B-Tonarien, 

III consequence of the survival of this blunder of the 
dark ages, Germau musiiians are able to write' fugues on 
the great name of Bacm, prince and patron of fugal work, 
wliich in music stands os under: — 


The liest of these are by Sehmiiami and Liszt, if we 
except those by Bach liiniself. 

There was no authentie elmrch mode from B, as its liflli 
was imperfect. See Monies, ErcLUsiASTicwn. 

BA'AL, a Semitic word signifying lord, owuer, master, 
and also husband. It was tiic name of the sujireme male 
deity of tlie Pbomieian and Canaaiiitisli nations. It is 
used in the plural also (Baalim), like llu' Hebrew Elobirn, 
which is translated in our Bible by the word God equally 
with Jehovah. 

The worship of Baal undoubtedly existed from a very 
early period, for we read of the Israelites being seduaui 
from the worship of .leliovab to w'orship Baal-peor during 
the journey through the wilderness (Xuin. x.\v.), and again 
in the Book of .ludges (ii.) wc read that in the generation 
following Joshua the children of Israel forsook the Lord 
“ and seiwcd Baal and Ashtiiroth.” There apjiear to have 
been two fonns of the worship of this deity among the 
I.sraelitc.s, viz. that which they found existing iu Canaan 
and the Kurruundiug nations at the period of their conquest, 
and the more elaborate worship of the Tyrian Bjuil intro- 
duced by JezebeJ on her marriage with Aliab. The early 
Israelites appear to havo conceived Jeliovah, the God of 
Israel, to be one among other gods, and hence were easily 
led into the practice of also worshijiping tlie gods of the 
nations around them — a practice, however, which met with 
strong opposition from the prophets and those among them 
W’ho liad attained to the eouceptloii of monotheism. 

After tlie division into the nations of Israel and Judah 
the worship of Baal gradually became the national religion 
of the tea tribes; and lliongli the worship of Jehovah was 
occasionally enforced and that of Baal prohibited, as during 
the reigns of Jehoram (2 Kings iii.) and of Jehu (2 Kings x.), 
yet it seems to havo retained its place until the period of 
the captivity. It also made eouBiderahle way in the king- 
d«»m of Judah, and appears to have been the rtdigion of the 
king and his court dui'ing the reigns of Ahaziah (2 Ghron. 
xxii.), Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii.), and Manasseli (2 Chron. 
xxxiii.), iMung airried on in the very temple built for Je- 
Lovali (2 Kings xxxiii.) 
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TIm* st;itu(‘s orortnl to Batil, with the tciiipl(‘s and altars, 
were chiefly placed on the tops of hills, amidst pfroves of 
trees, and also on the roofs of hous(;s. The worship Rave 
cnjployinent to u numerous priesthood, who huriied incense, 
oirercd sacrilieea (sometimes of children'), and who appear 
to have manifested much excitement durinfi: the worship — 
leaping; upon the altar, dancinp: n»und it willi frantic shouts, 
and even in their frenzy cutliiif: their flesh with knives and 
lancets until they streamed with blood. 

As to the origin of the worship of Baal but little can 
be aseertainod. lie appears to he identical with the Bel of 
th(* Assyrians and Babylonians, the maker of heaven and 
earth. By the I’ho-iiieians he was re^^arded as the sun- 
god and the Tnah^ principle of life (as Aslitanjlh represented 
the moon and the female principle), nnd as may l>c judged 
from the account of the transgression with Ihuil-peor given 
in the Book of Nnnihers, his worship was often associated 
with gross si^nsuality. 'I'he I’hcrniciaiifrw'orsirijiped the sun 
as tin* only loni of lieav«*n, und(‘r the name of Beelsamcii, 
wlience j>rol)ahIy came the notion of Baal being the same 
as the sun; wJiereas Baal and Astartt* are the deities of the 
bim and moon, as are A}»ollo and Artemis amongst the 
Greeks, and hy no means the lumin.aries lluMnsclves, nor 
even limited in their jiower to the sway of those orbs. 

As thi* Greeks, Germans, and other nations frequently 
form the nanu's of men hy compounding them with the 
n.ames of God (for example, GoltUvh^ Gotikohl^ Thvo- 
]ihUo»^ 'J'lmotluo.% Amaihn»^ vVe.'), so the name B:i:il is 
fieciuently used in cinnbination with oilier w{»rds in the 
Hebrew and Phdiiiieian languages, 'riius ono of tlie sous 
of Saul was iiained Esh-B.ial, and one of the sons of 
.lonathan Merib Baal (1 Cliron. iv.) TTaiinibal is written 
ill runic iiiseiiptioiis in a form wdiieh contains the fennina- 
tioii Baal — “grace of Baal.” So also, Ilasdnibal means 
“ liel]) of Baal.” In fl(‘brew' also many names of cities 
occur comjKninded witli Baal, as Bfuil-Gad, Baal-Tlatimion, 
Baal-Thamar, A-e. Among other compounds are the names 
Baal-Berith, signifying the “covenant Baal;” Baal-peor, 
^‘Biial of tlie o])eiiing” (the Priapos of the l^fonbitcs); and 
Baalzebiih, “ the god of flies ” (our Beelzeliuh). 

At a later period of the history of the Jewdsh nation, 
wh«*n idolatry had become hateful to them, this last name 
of Baal appears to have been bi'stow^ed upon the prince of 
the devils; and later still, during the middle ages, to >vor- 
sliip Baal signiiies frequently, in the phraseology of .lewish 
writers, the practising of the rites of the. Christian religion. 
Thus Bahlii Jo.seph J5eii doshna Ben l^leir, in his “Chroni- 
cles,” asserts that Clovis forsook his (Jod and worshipped 
Baal, ami that a high place ivas built at Paris for Baal 
Dionysius (/.c. the (-atliedral of *Sl. Denis). 

BAAL'BSC or BAL'BEC f called by tin*. Creeks Jldio- 
polia^ or the “ City of the. Sun “) is an ancient city of Syria, 
now a mere village, hut eelel)rated for the magnifie^mce of 
its ruins. It is about iiO miles N.N.W. of Damascus, and 
38 S.S.E. of Tripoli. 

Biuilhee, sigiiiHes in the Syrian language the City of 
Baal, or tlje Sun ; the Greeks, in changing it into Helio- 
polis, translated the Oriental name, wliieli the Romans 
appear to liav(‘ retained, until it W'us again changed into its 
original Syri.'ic name Baalbee. Si‘e BAAii. 

Th(* city is pleasantly situated on a risiiig-gronnd near 
the north-east extremity of tin? jjlain of Bocat [Bocut is 
vanonsly written — Bocat, Bekka, Beka, Bquaa, and 
BokahJ, and immediately under the mountain-range called 
Anti-Libamis. This ])l;iin extends from Baalhec almost to 
the sea, in the direction of N.E. hy N. to S.W. hy S. Two 
rivers, the IJtanc and the Bardomii, flow through the plain 
of Baalhcc, wdiich is well supplied with w’uter. 

It is proba})l<! that the advantages ai'ising from its com- 
merce with Tyre, its connection with Palmyra, and the 
traflic with India, may liavc been the source of tlie ancient 
wealth of Baalhec, and the means of erecting those edifices 


the wonderful mins of whicli still exist. Those in front 
of the great temple iverc most probably designed for fora 
(markets or plae.e8 of business), and are therefore provided 
with suitable shady ])orticoes and exhedrse, in which the 
inercliants could conveniently transact tlicir nffairs. The 
history of the place itself is very obscure ; but two Roman 
inscriptions of the time of Antoninus Pius show that it 
was then a jdace of some importance, under the name of 
Heliopolis. 

At wiint time and by whom th(» city was first founded 
is wholly unknown. The style of the temples proves that 
they belong to ttjo Roman period. Heliopolis appeal's to 
have been made a colonia hy the Dictator Caesar, and to 
have received the Jus Italicum from Seplimins Sevems 
(Dig. f)0, tit. 1, s. 1). In ‘21»7 it lu'came the scene of the 
inartjTdcnn of Gchisinns. Th«j Emperor Constantine issued 
a rescript against the licentious rites of the inhabitants, 
and founded a basilica among them. On the accession of 
Julian the pagan p(q>uhition Iwokc out into a violent per- 
M*<*ntion, and the. city became notorious for its hostility to 
('hrislianity. Theodosius is said to have destroyed some 
of the teinjdes, and to h.ive converted the great temple iiit«» 
a Christian c.hurch. 'J'he names of .some bishops ,'ind 
niarlyrs of H(*Iiopolis apjx'iir in church history. 

'Die area inclosed by the w’alls of Biuilbec contains the 
giTut temple or Temple of the Sun, with its courts or fora; 
and the smaller temple, or perhaps basilica, whicli is in the 
best condition (»f all the buildings. There is also a very 
singular and unique circular temple, and a envious column, 
on the highest .situation w'ithin tin* walls, w-hieh may 
possibly have been a cl(*i»sydra, or water-dial. The cin'iiir. 
of the city walls, according to the plan of Wood and 
Dawkins, is somovliat less tlian 4 miles. 

The great tonijile apjicars to h.nve bc'cn a peripteral 
pyciiostylc* temple, lauliig t(‘n columns in front and nine- 
teen on the flank, the columns being 7 feet 10 inclx's in 
di.amctcr, and 8 feet 1 inch iqiavt, except in the centro 
intercolmnniation of the portico. The length of the temple 
is ncai- 2iM) feet, and tlie width lOO. In its perfect state 
the height from the ground to the hip of the pediment w'us 
120 feet; the eolnmns wdth the pi-deslals are 71 feet t> 
inches high. The walls of the eella arc rest»)red by F. L. 
Casstis (“ V'oyage Pittoresqne do la Syrie”), with an internal 
arrangement of columns. It appears that a certain Thevet, 
in 1/iyt), s.aw twenty-seven columns of the great temple, 
and esteemed them the grc*atc.st wonders of Biuilbec (“ Cos- 
mop'aphie Universcllo,” 1. fi, c. M). Subsequent travellers 
mention only nine columns, with an entablature over them. 
Volney, in I7H5, s.aw but six standing, and there arc now 
only three. The shafts of these cohiinns consist of three 
pieces, unitc*d so exactly tliat tlie blade of a knife cannot 
be inserted between the joints. 

The smaller building, called by Mr. Wood “the more 
entire temple,” hut which appeal's in soino respects to 
reseinhle an ancient basilica, is very near the large teiujile, 
hut was built on a lower level, the bottom of the biusemeut 
of the great teinjde being nearly as high .is the top of 
the hnsemciit of the .stnullor edifice. The site of these 
buildings being vei-y uneven, the basement on the south 
side is raised considerably with a solid foundation of large 
.stones, 'riiis building is peripteral ; the Aoluinns are also 
pyenostyle, and the portico is dipteral with a psoudo- 
iutercohunnijition Isdore the aiitai of the pronaos. We 
conjecture this building to have been a basilica, from the 
similarity of its internal arrangement to the basilica in the 
forum of Pompeii. It has, among other feathres of tlie 
basilic*a, the raised platfonn at the (*nd, with the vaults 
Ix'low it and steps descending into them. 

The circular building may be considered unique. UWel- 
lers have called it a temple. It is of the Corinthian order, 
with niches on the exterior of the colla, and decorated with 
twelve columns, eight of which form a dipteral portico, 
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wliich has a flight of twenty-onn steps in front. From the ' 
two lateral columns of the portico commences the circular 
peristyle of the building. The entablature of the dipteral 
portku) is carried in a straight lino, and that of the peristyle 
is curved on tlie jierpendicalar face, and sweeps in an 
elegant line from column to column, the centre of the 
curved architrave being bedded on the circular wall of the 
building. This odiflee is decorated in the interior with an 
Ionic order of columns, above which is another decoration, 
consisting of niches with pediments, and between each 
there is a single column witli a siriall portion of an entab- 
lature over it. The roof was a dome probably open at the 
top, like the Pantheon at Rome. This building has been 
converted into a Greek church, called St. .Barbe. 

The order most frequently used throughout these build- 
ings is the Corinthiau. The Ionic occurs in the interior 
of the cirenlar building only; and in the niches which 
decorate the interior of the fora, as well as in the building 
which wo h<ave called the basilica, the Composite is (‘tn- 
ployed. The ni(ihes are decortaled wdth columns and 
pediments, and form the principal feature of these edifices 
in their ruined state ; they were intended for statues mid 
busts, the pedestals for which still remain. 

Without the walls tliere arc also several ruins. 'Die 
most remarkable is a Corinthian column in the plmn, about 
2 leagues from the city, and 1 from Mount Libanns, called 
Hainoudiade ; the shaft consists of fourteen stones, each 
about 8 feet thick (high), and stands on a base of five 
steps, fi feet 0 inches high ; on the north side there is a 
square compartment, probably for an inscription, hut no 
traces of any now remain. To the south-east of the 
famous temple there aro fragments of columns of red 
granite. There is also a Mohammedan sepulchre, of an 
octagonal form, to the south-east of the city, on the way 
to Damascus, the dome of whicli is supported by granite 
columns of tlic same kind, which were probably brought 
from the mins to the south-east of the great temple. 
These columns are about 1 2 feet long and 6 feet in circum- 
ference ; the granite is of a most beautiful kind, with large 
epnta, and is finely polished. (Dr. Robinson’s “ later 
Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c., Ixindon, 

The city walls appear to ho a confuse<l patchwork, put 
together in haste ; with the rough stones are fragments of 
capitals, entablatures, and reversed Greek inscriptions. 
Tlio walls are from 10 to 12 feet in height, with large 
square towers at intervals. The gates are also built in a 
rude style, with the ex<!eptu)n of one on the north side, 
where there arc the mins of a largo sub-liasemcnt, with 
pedestals and bases for four columns, in magnificent 
taste, and of a much higher antiquity. Both witliin and 
without the w.alls arc confused heaps of rubbish, which 
appear to be the ruins of ancient buildings. In contem- 
plating these mins, we are struck by the immense size of 
the stones. Among others there arc at least twenty of 
enormous dimensions. On the west side of the basement 
of the great temple even the second coarse is formed of 
stones which are from 29 to 87 feet long, and about 9 feet 
thick ; under this, at the north-west angle, and about 20 
feet from the ground, there are three stones which alone 
occupy 182 feet 9 inches in length, by about 12 feet thick; 
two are GO feet, and the third 62 feet 9 indies in length. 
The material is a white gi-anito, with large shining veins 
like gypsum. This stone abounds on tlio spot and in the 
adjacent mountains. Quarries have been opened in several 
pl^cs. In one called St. Elias there is still, among other 
stones of a vast size, one worked on three faces, wTiich is 
nearly 70 feet long, and about 14 feet in thickness each 
way. The more ornamented parts of these buildings were 
carved out of a coarse white marble, whidi was brought 
from a more distant quarry west of Die city. 

When Wood and Dawkins visited Boalbcc in 1751, only 
a small part of the city was inhabited, towai'ds the south 
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and west, near the circular building. The houses are 
mean, with flat roofs, on which, during the summer months, 
the inhabitants often pass Die night. A large portion of 
the space within the walls is entirely neglected, while a 
small part is employed for gardens. In 1751 the number 
if inhabitants amounted to about 5000, of whom a few 
were Greek and Maronitc Christians, and some^Jews, and 
all without trade and manufactures. The bad government 
of the emirs of the house of Ilarfouclic, Die earthquake of 
1769, and the wars of the Emir Yousef and of Djezzar, had 
reduced the population to 1200 at the time. Volney visited 
Baalhec in 1785. The ground immediately about tho wall 
is rocky, and little advantage is taken of a command of 
water which might he usefully employed to irrigate the 
gardens. A little cotton, a small quantity of maize, and 
gome water-melons, was all that the wretched inhabitants 
cultivated when Volney was there. Neither their condition 
nor tlicir numbers has inueb improved since. Banlbeo is 
now frequently visited by travellers from Europe and 
America. 

BA'BA, a Tnrkisb word meaning “ father,” and like tlje 
Italian or English ‘‘dad-da” or “daddy,” is an ono- 
matopoeic Will’d derived from the earliest efforts of children 
to gjieuk. Both in Turkey and Dersia it is prefixed as n 
title of honour to tho names of eminent ecidesiastics, more 
especially to tiiose who devote themsidves to an ascetic life, 
and also as a title, of courtesy in other cases, as All Baba. 
The Himlustani word ha~h\i or baboo literally means prince, 
but is used in ordinary life to signify the same as our Eng- 
lish master or sir. 

BA'BA, CAPS» is the Cape Lectum of tho Gi*ceks. 
It is a rocky bold headland, fonniug tho most westerly 
tMiint of Asia Minor, and is situat'd north-west of the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Adramyti, tho an- 
cient Adramittium^ and between the islands of Lesbos 
(now Mitylenc) and T(*n<*doB, which presen’cs its ancient 
name. The cape, which is scareely 12 miles distant from 
the, northern extremity of Lesbos, is in 80' N. hit., and 
26“ E. Ion. It is a shelving continuation or offshoot of 
Mount Ida, the numerous tops of which are to he seen in 
the distance. The w’hole line of coast from the head of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium to Cape Babh, is very rocky and steep, 
and inland from the bleak cliffs there runs a continuous 
eliain of mountains that gindually incirase in elevation as 
they recede from tbc sea and approach the summits of 
Mount Ida. After the cape is fairly doubled the long level 
of the plain of Troy presents itself in strilcing contrast ; 
for it is BO flat end low that, wlicn observed from a short 
distance at sea, it looks like a mere line nearly all the way 
from Cape Bahh to the promontory of Sigeium and the 
Hellespont. Projecting from Cape Babb there is a curions 
gi-oup of small islets, called anciently, from their number, 
liccatonnesoi, or tbc Uundi'cd Islands, but named by tho 
modern Greeks Muskonisi. A small town colled Baba 
stands on a shelving point of Cape Babh, immediately 
above the sea. Near it is the ruined city of Agsoe, 

BAB'BAGE, CHARLES, celehmted as a mathema- 
tician and inventor, was born in 1792 at TeignmouDi in 
Devonshire, He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree tif B.A. in 1814. In 1828 he 
was elected Lucasian professor in his own university, an 
oi!ic.e which ho held until 1830. He stood unsuccessfully 
for the iKinmgh of Finsbury in 1832, but made no furDier 
effort to enter public life, though he took a prominent part 
in the foundation of the Astruiiomical and Statistical 
Societies, lie died in 1871. He was the author of 
numerous works, among which were tho editing, in com- 
pany with Herschel and Peacock, the work of Lacroix on 
tho “Diflciential and Integral Calcnlns” (1816); “On Die 
Economy of Manufactures and Machinery” (1832); “Tables 
of Logarithms ”(1884) ; and a ninth “Bridgewater Treatise.” 
Ilia principal invention was the famous calcnlating engine, 
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to which ho devoted many years, spcndhijir on the work .a 
considerable sum from his private fortune, in addition to 
the money allowed by the novenimont. Dehijjued at first 
ns a difference engine, the ideas of the inventor enlarged as 
the work progressed, and while it was yet uiicoinplcded he 
elaborated plans for an anahfiical engine to undertake 
any problign of addition, subtraction, inuUi])licatlon, or 
division, ^riie government, however, hecomiiig alarmed 
at the expense, declined l(} grant any more aid, and the 
ma<*.hiue was never completed. 

BABliL. TOWER OF. The familiar ae^eouiit of the 
huildiiig of this tower, as given in Genesis xi., was long 
one of the most ohscurc incidents in the early history of 
mankind. It seemed to be unsup])orted in its jaeturesque 
vagueness by any secular a(tc,ount, for tjveii the Chaldean 
])riest Berosus, who <)(*cu])ies tla*, same position with regard 
to Bahyloniiiii antiquities that J\Janetlio tills as to early 
Egypt, is not known t(t have mentioned it. We only have 
Berosus at second hand, it is true; but with so many 
quotations of his great w'ork on Chaldean tniditioiis as are 
given us hy Pelyhistor, Apollodorus, Abydenus, &c., it 
seems ccj-tainly unaccountable that so rcnmrkahUi an occur- 
rence should remain unnoticed if he had recorded it. 

'riie discoveries of Mr. George Smith (who died at Aleppo 
in 187(1 while engaged in Ids reseandies) inclinh*, liowever, 
an authentic Babylonian account of Babel. This is con- 
tained on a tablet or til(^ forming part of a eornplete record, 
and found at Kineveh, the mined cajdtal of Assyria. In 
their dearth of literutun! of their own llu! Assyrians took 
careful ciqacs of the ninaeiil ree<»rds of their southern 
neighbour and jsvrent state, Babylonia (or Chaldea), anti 
stored these in great libraries in Assyria, as will be foniul 
more fully described in (lie, article Bauylonia. Such a 
library existed at tin* quarter of aiieienl Niiitn'tjli now colled 
Kouyunjik, and its books were tiles of bnnnsd clay, impressed 
W’hiie soft with the treasured rectads. "I'liese were fre- 
quently in three languages, sometimes in the siicred lan- 
guage of aneieiit Babylonia jilonc. The tablet of the Tower 
of Bahcl is much broken, only four columns of writing 
remaining out of six ; and it w/is evidently prctuuled by at 
least one tablet, from internal evidence. It is nut necessary 
to quote tin? entire translation, but the inost important 
passages are the following : — 

.... them the father 

.... the thought of his heart was evil, 

.... he the Eather of all the gods had repudiated. 

.... of Babylon lie hastens to tlie submission, 

Small and great lie confounded Dio mound. 

Their walls all the day they founded. 

For their desirnction in the night 
lie did not leave a remainder. 

Ill His anger also secret counsel Ho poured out 
... to confound their s])eech He set Ills Ince. 
lie gave the command, Ue made btrangc their counsel. 
They weep hot tears for Uahil .... 

Bitterly they wopt .... 

Every one will re-echo Mr. Smith’s quiet remark, “ It is 
most unfortunate we have not the remainder of this tablet ” 
Chahhwi Account of Genesis,” by George Smith, Loud.; 
second edition, Prof. Sayco, 1H80). Enough still remains, 
liow'cver, to show lliat Babel was the name of the tower, 
tliat it was imjir Babylon, tliat it W’a.s eonsidered a .sacri- 
h'gious act to build it, that a king led his peoiile into iho 
hill, and that a great catastrophe resulted from it, according 
to the tradition. Tli« Bible says “ a plain in the land of 
Shiujir” was the place, .aiid this clearly points to the great 
Babylonian plain. The Babylonian liabit of building with 
bricks is also carefully mentiojiecl. TJjo mode of destruc- 
tion is not given hi the Bible; but a Jewish tradition 
alleges that fire came down from heaven and burned it, 
W'hihi a Greek tradition, reported hy Polyhistor, and sup- 
ported by n tablet-fragment, jioiiits to a mighty wind as 
the agent w'hich overwhelmed the gi*eat tower. 


All the chief modem autboritiiis (Smith, Bawlinson, 
Sayce, &c.) now agree that the great mound called Bira 
Himroud, about 0 miles to the S.W. of llillah, the modem 
town occupying the site of the heart of the monstrous 
ancient city, :s the Tower of Babel. This is conjectured to 
be the place of the ancient Borsippa suburb of Babylon, 





Birs Nimrotid, iho supposed Tower of Bahel 
(conjccturally restored). 

and the name Borsippa thus survives in “ Birs.” It will 
he been, on reference to the article BABy]..ON, that the 
iminctise size of the city would quite allow this distance to 
he reasonable. Tl»e rains .arc covered with huge mounds 
of rul)bi.sh. over wliich the winds of the desert have spread 
masses of fine earth and sand. Digging into the hill thus 
furmed. Sir II. IkiwliiKson <liscoverC‘<l seven stages of brick- 
work, rc.sting on a platform of beaten earth, and of 
iiuletenninate Jicight, each stage being of a diiferent colour. 
The first stage is an exact square of 272 feet a side, tlio 
corners of it ]H)iutiug due N., E., S., and W., the sides 
therefore pointing due N.E., S.E., S.W., and N.W. ; and 
the bricks were blackened with bitumen, wliicJi is the 
substance chilled slime in Genesis. This may have been 
dedicated to tlio planet Saturn. The second stfige is, like 
the fir.st, square, and 26 feet high, but of only 2J0 feet 
to a bide. It is not set evenly on the first, but is put back 
30 feet from the front (N.K.) and only 12 feet from the back 
(S.W.) This is of orange-coloured bricks, and may have 
been dedicated to the planet .Tupitcr. Then comes a third 
square, again 42 feet less in side, but of the same height 
.and himilarly plsiccd; the colour red, probalily the part 
.sacred to tlie planet Mans. TJio fourth stage has 146 feet 
.square, but is only 1 5 feet high ; it would he tlie Snii’a 
stage, and Sir H. Rawlinson finds reason to believe it was 
plated with gold. The top is too ruinous to go further 
with accuracy, hut the three succeeding stages arc believed 
from their appearance to bo rospeetivcly 10 1, 62, and 20 
feet square, following the reduction with the s.ame regularity 
as before. The ruin still rises 164 feet. 

I’lie sculptures in bas-relief at Niuevc‘h show a great 
lower, forming part of a reproscntatioii of Babylon ; Imt 
this tower was of three stages, ucjording to the bos-rclief, 
with a great temjile at the top. Such a discrepancy would 
seem fatal to the Bor.'>ippa bite, did wc not know that apart 
from llic traditional overthrow of the tower, Sennacherib, 
the Assyrian king, when be conquered Babylon after a 
revolt, ill (190 n.r., “ jiulled down,” os he himself boa(itingly 
records, ** dug up, and burned with fire l^o town and the 
paljices, root and branch, destroyed the fortress and the 
double wall, the temples of the gods and the towers of 
brick, and threw the rubbish into the Araxes, the river of 
Babylon.” Therefore tlie upper part of Birs Nimroud is 
certainly due to Nebuchadnezzar, and is a .part of the 
comparatively modern Babylon which that xmouai’ch made 
the wonder of tlie world about the year 600 ii.c. The 
general view of Birs Niniroud is given by Rich as a great 
mound, cloven on tho Gostein side hy a deep furrow, and 
not more lliaii 50 or 60 feet high there, but at the western 
side it rises from the plain in a conical figure to tho eleva- 
tion of 198 feet, and on its bummit is a solid pile of brick 
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87 foot high by 28 in brencUh, diininisbin;; in tliickiicss to 
the top, which is broken nnd irropilfir, and rent by a large 
fissure extending through a third of its height. It is per- 
forated by small square holes disposed in rhomboids. Tho 
fine burned bricks <if which it is built have inscriptions on 
them, and so excellent is tho cement, which appears to bo 
lime mortar, that it is impossible to extract one whole. 
Tho other parts of tho summit of this hill arc occupied by 
immcnHC fragments of brickwork of no determinate ligure, 
tumbled together and converted into solid vitrified masses, 
the layers of brick being perfectly disccruiblc.” Sir K. Ker 
I*ortcr even goes so far as to trace in this the operation of 
lightning, the devastating effect of which, as he says, is now 
r(jv<‘aled by tho destruction of the great temple of Bel, 
which formerly covere.d it over. It seems certain that tho 
main part of Birs Nimroud was destroyed by fire, but 
whether this was the original lightning-stroke of tradition, 
tir the vast conflagration planned by Sennacherib, must now 
remain uncertain. To sum up, w'c may say that there is 
nothing to contradict and much to support tljc notion that 
the Tower of Babel was erected at some unknown peri<id 
of extreme antiquity, on the site now called Birs Nimroud, 
was overthrown in some stupendous sloi-m, was rebuilt by 
the Babylonians in more solid fashion on the old foundation, 
was burned and partly ruined by llio Assyrian Sennacherib 
in GfiO n.c., and rebuilt to the summit by Ncbucbadnczxar, 
king (d Babylon, about a century later. 

BAB-EL-MAN'DEB (“ the Gate of Tears so c:t]1ed 
from its dangerous navigation, is the name of the straits 
l»y which the jled Sea is joined to the Indian Ocean. It is 
formed ]>y two projecting angles of the Asiatic and African 
continents, or, more precisely, the two angles of Arabia and 
Abyssinia. Capo Bab-cl-j\Iandeb (12° 40' N. lat.), the 
iineicnt Palindromln^ rises to a great height, mid projects 
a long way from tho mainland, which is Iiere lo-w, so that, 
wlien seen from a distance, it has tho ajipearanee of an 
island. Tlio miinh more elevated land on the African side 
runs III a straight line. Opposite Cape Bab-«1-Mandeb the 
coast of Abyssinia is distant njiwards of J 5 or 1 (> miles, 
and here both continents approach nearest one another and 
forin tho straits. Williiu the straits, but much nearer tt) 
the Arabian shores, is th(^ island of Perim, on which tho 
British have erected a lighthouse and fort. The strait to 
tlie east of this island is called the Little Strait, and that 
to the west of it the Largo Strait. The Little Strait is 
most freiineiited by vessels, because its moderate depth 
allows anchorage, if (vrcuiiistances render it necessary. 
Tho depth here varies from to 14 fathoms. This strait 
is 4 miles wide, but contracted by sJioal water extending 
from the Cape of Bab-el-Maiidob to a small island about a 
mile fr(^m it, called Pilot Islot. The ivsland of Perim is 
rocky, low, and barren. On the S.W. side it has an 
opening into an excellent harbour or cove, which affords 
hlK'lter against ncuidy every wind, and a good anchorage in 
fi*om 4 to (> or 7 fathoms water. The I.argc Strait is from 
ft to 10 miles wide, and to the soutli of it, near the coast 
of Africa, are eight small islands, or ratlicr rocks, called tho 
Eight Brothers. In the midst of tho strait the depth is 
more than lOO fathoms ; hut close to the Eight Brothers, 
along the coast of Abyssinia and near the island of Perim, 
the depth of the sea varies from ICJ to 81) fathoms. The 
Eight Brothers are of moderate height, rocky, and baiTen. 

BA'BSB, with his complete name Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammad Baber^ the celebrated founder of the TartJir, or, 
as it is usually called, the Mogul empire in Hindustan, 
w'as born in 1483. IBs father, Sultan Omar Sheikb 
Mirza, a grcat-gmat-grandsoii of the celebrated Timur or 
Tamerlane, was sovereign of Ferghuna, a province situated 
on both sides of the river Sir, the Jarurtvs of the ancients. 
Baber was in his twelfth year when his father died. The 
history of Baber’s reign till the tw'cnty-third year of his 
age is a continuous succession of vicissitudes, iu w’bich wo 


find him alternately conquering and losing Samarcand, 
Andijan, Kliojcnd, and other places in or near his paternal 
dorainioiis. In tho year 1503 Sheibuni Kbnn, a descend- 
ant of Gengis Khan, conquered not only Samareand and 
Bokhara, but also the countries of Ferghana and Uratippa; 
and Baber quitted bis native country and resolved lo try 
his fortune in Kliorasan. lie succeeded iq^ obtaining 
possession of Badaklishan, and made two irruptions into 
Uindustan. 

In 1610 tho death of liis old enemy SheMni Khan 
seemed to open to him a hope of recovering his donjinions. 
In tho succeeding year lie gained possession of Ilissar, 
Bokhara, and Samareand ; but an invasion, under the son 
of Shoihani Khan, brought him into imminent dangef, and, 
unable to preserve his conquests, he retired to Cabul 
(probably in 1.51.5). 

In 1519 Baber undertook another expedition into Hin- 
dustan, and he was now suettessful, subduing tho Punjab, 
Afghanistan, and Delhi. But his acquisitions from the 
Indus to the mouths of the Ganges were made so rapidly, 
and they comprehended so wide an extent of country, and 
so great a variety of population, that to cement Ibem into 
a firm union w'onld have ri'quired a mnch longer reign than 
what he himself was di'stined to enjoy. Even his son 
Umiluifin could but with difficulty maintain possession of 
these extensive territories ; and it was not till the reign 
of Baber's grandson, Akbar, that a regular adininistraticm 
of the wlude empire was established. 

Baber died at the Chavbagli, near Agra, 15150, and was 
siieeueded by his smi Hamaiffn. I'o his talents us a 
general and his fon'sigbt ns a statesman (shown in his 
improvements of public roads, adjustment of taxation, &c.), 
Baber united a taste for science and art ; and tho memoir 
written by himself gives a high idea of his literary ability. 

BABEUF, FRANCOIS NOEL, better known by his 
self-bestow'eil surname Gracchus Babeuf, a French politi- 
cal writer and theorist, w'as born at. St. Quentin in 1764, 
and was executed at Paris, 27th ^lay, 1797. When the 
Uevolution broke out he was one of its earliest and most 
devoted partisans, defending and propagating its princijdes 
In tho Corresfpnudcjit Picardy a journal published at Amiens. 
In these writings he was proseenti*d, removed to Paris, and 
tried; but w'as acquitted 1 Uh duly, 1790. Ho was then 
appointed .‘idiniuistrator (d the Somme; dismissed soon 
after, but managed to proenre a similar appointment at 
Montdidicr. Here ho was cliarg<*d with forgery, fled to 
Paris, >vas arrested, and s(‘iit fijr trial before tlio tribunal 
of the Aisue, but >vas once more acquitted. In 1791 lie 
returned to Paris and e^.tablis>lied a journal called the 
Trihunc o f the, Peopla^ iu which ho pmaelied the doctrine of 
.absolute equality, and assailed lienxdy the remains of the 
party of KobcspieiTo. Ho was again arrested in 1795, but 
released shortly after ; and then, in connection with some 
of tlic members of the? extreino Jacobite i>iirty, with whom 
he had formed an alliance, he led a conspiracy for the re- 
establishment of tho democratic constitution of 1708, which 
lie hoped would be the first step tow.irds the realizing his 
socialistic drcam. The conspirators were betrayed to the 
government by one of tlH*ir mnubiT, and arrested on the 
eve of the projected insnrreetion. 'I'liijy were at once 
placed on trial, and on the 26th of May Babeiif with his 
colleague Darthe were sentenced to death. On heaving 
the sentence they both stabbed themselves in the pn^sence 
of their judges ; but the wounds not proving mortal they 
Avere guillotined the next day. Babeuf was a nuin of 
determined cJwiraeter and intense entbnsiasm, but of a 
weak and narrow mind, enslaved to his one impmctieablo 
idea of absolute equality among men. To this he Avas 
prejiared to sacrifice, if necftssary, all the arts of life and 
all the fniits of civilization : no one should possess pro- 
perty ; and ho even maintained that all should be dressed 
alike. His fin ious and reckless fanaticism, however, made 
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Jiim ftn excellent tool in the hands of men of abler minds 
and difTeriMit aims. 

BABIAXA, a genns of Cape phmls belonging to the 
order Irideoc. It derives its singular name from Oafiinner^ 
by which the Dutch colonists call these plants, because 
their round subtciTancan stems are greedily eaten by 
baboons. ^It difiers from Gladiolus in its round leather- 
coated seeds, and in the flowers having the tube of Ixia, 
and from Ixia in their having the irregular linih of Gladi- 
olus. More than thirty species arc known, among w'JiicIi 
are some of th<* finest of the Capo tuberous plants. The 
flowers of Babiana are yellow, purple, and even scarlet, of 
considerable size, and extremely baiidsoine. They are pro- 
duced in perfection, provided the plants are so cnlivatial as 
to be exposed abundantly to air, light, wamitli, and mois- 
ture when in a stale of growth, and presen’e<l cool and <lry 
while in a stat»* of rejiosc. These plants arc found at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

BAB'ZNGTOX. ANTONY, a Derbyshire gentleman, 
the leader of a cousjnraey in favour of Mary Queen of 
Scots. He was ii wealthy landed proprietor and a zealous 
Homan Catholie, and in connection with thirteen other 
Homan Catholic gentlemen endeavoured to bring about the 
murder (»f Queen Klizaheth and the liberation of Mary. 
The murder of KlizabetJi was undertaken by an obscure 
fanatic named Savage, and the day fixed was 24th August, 
IfiWli. Babington, who had reserved for himself the rescue 
of Mary, entered into corres}) 0 !Hlencc with Inn*, and received 
in reply a letter apparently B*<»m her approving of the wh<»le 
plot. But the secretary of Klizaheth, Walsingham, hml 
been early infonned of the conspiracy, and all the move- 
ments of tlic conspirators w<we revealed to him by his 
emissaries, who obtained admission by pret ending to share 
in the plot, so that when all was ripe for action liahington 
and his accomplices were arrested, brought to trial, and 
condemned on their own confession. TJiey were executed 
on 20th September, IfiHfi. Four months aftenvarda Maiy 
also sufiered death, the priiieipal charge against her being 
the letters received by Babington. Mary, however, denied 
until tlie last having written them, and her adherents 
maintained that they were forgeries contrived by Walsing- 
ham for the purpose of bringing about her destniction. 

BAB'INGTON. WILLIAM, a distinguished physician, 
was lami in 1750 at Portglernme, a village on the Ban, near 
Coleraine, in the north of Ireland. His father was a 
clergyman. Young Babington studied at Guy’s Hospital, 
I.<ondoii, where, upon the <jecurreiice of u vacancy in the 
oflicc of a|M>tIi<*eary, lie was ap]ioiuted to that office. 

Ill 1797 he resigned liis ofiiei* at Guy’s Hospital, and 
having obtained the <!<*gi*ee of Doctor of ^ledicine, he 
commenced private ]>racliee as a ]»hysician in the city of 
Ijondon. Soon after he was elected one of the physiciaiis 
to Guy’s Hospital, where he had eontinued to lecture on 
chemistiy. In 1799 he ])ublished liis“New System of 
Mineralogy.” From this time he rose rapidly in public 
estimation as a pliysieian. From a friendly meeting of 
those interested in mineralogy, a favourite study of Babing- 
ton’s from liis youth, at Dr. Babington’s liouse, sjirung the 
Geological Society. In 1822 he was elected president of 
the society, having been vice-president in 1810 and the 
three subsequent years. He enriched the museum and 
library with liberal donations, and the Transactions of the 
society contain several pajiers by liim. 

While his mornings were devoted to the practice of his 
profession, his evenings were dedicated to study, or social 
intercourse with individuals distinguislied by their attain- 
ments or love of science. He was the personal friend of 
nearly all the most eminent scientific men of his day, by 
w'hom he was as highly appreciated as he was justly 
esteemed by the public as an exceedingly able and en- 
lightened physician. 

Tlie Koyal Society admitted him as one of its fellows, 


and tlic Boyal College of Physicians testified their senso 
of his character by electing him a fellow. During the 
prevalence of the fatal influenza in tlie spring of 1833, he 
zealously attended his patients, till at last, from exposure 
to the evening air after being 2 >resent at a crowded scientific 
meeting, he was himself attacked by that disease, and on 
the 29th of May expired at his house in Devonsliire Street, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, to the general regret 
not only of his numerous private friends, but of all the 
public scientific bodies to which he heIong(‘d. 

BABOOL is the Indian name for Acaoia arahica» 

BABOON' is tiie uaino applied to the genus Cyno- 
cephalus (Gr. kunokephalos^ dog-headed), belonging to the 
Simiadtc or monkey family. The neck is short and thick, and 
well adapted for tiie support of the huge bead, the jaws and 
facial portion of which are enormously developed, so as to 
fonn a thick heavy truncated muzzle, at the end of which 
the nostrils open, as in the dog* This great enlargement 
of the muzzle detracts from the volume of the skull — tlie 
organs of masticution are developed to the prejudice of the 
brain nnd intellectual functions — while from the wfMghl 
and anterior preponderance of the muzzle, and the position 
of the skull with respect to the spine, the muscles required 
for supporting the burden, and others inserted into the 
occipital bone, arc not only necessarily developed, but are 
extensively attached to bold rugosities, or a bony occipital 
ridge. These animals usually go on all fours like a dog. 
They can S(‘urccly a-ssume, and nut at all maintain an erect 
attitude; they are to n great degree terrestrial in their 
habits, taking iip their abode in rocky and mountain dis- 
tricts rather than forests, except in the instance <)f one or 
two species. As a general rule, however, though th(*y 
climb trees with facility, they prefer craggy rocks and 
precipices, among which they dwell in security. Of all 
the (^uadrumana, the baboons are the most frightful; the 
eyes are fierce, sex>wling, nnd malicious, and beetled ovei‘ by 
a strongly-marked superciliary ridge, which in concert with 
the swollen appearance of the superior maxillary bones, 
and the sudden fall and narrowness of the forehead, gives 
an ex}>ression of brutal ferocity. As these animals sit 
crouched up, gazing with mingled suspicion and liatrcd on 
all who api^oach them, they never fail to excite disgust 
and upprchciision. Nor are these feelings lessened by the 
contemplation of their powerful frame. The shoulders are 
thick and massive ; the chest, though narrow, is very deep ; 
their limbs, more equal iu comparative length than those 
of the Simiadw generally, and especially of the orangs and 
gibbons, arc extremely muscular ; and the enormous size 
of tlie canine teeth, wJiieli remind us of those of* the tiger, 
and which they are ever ready to display, only serve to 
complete a picture of malignity conjoined with courage 
and tremendous pliysical force. 

During youth they are tolerably tractable, but us lliey 
become adult their playfulness is exchanged for morosenoss, 
and their docility for distrust and maliciousness. A look 
or movement throws them into ungovernable transports of 
rage, in which they appear like infuriated demons, and 
wof! to the person then in their power. Fatal accidents 
liave resulted from want of caution. 

In their wild state the baboons congregate in troops, Hnd 
are bold and skilful in their predatoiy excursions. When 
forced to retreat the old males form a rear-guard, and 
cover the flight of the females and tlieir young. 

Their food consists of bulbous roots, fruits, berries, and 
p-ain, together with eggs, scorpions, insisets, and reptiles ; 
indeed, they are to a certain extent carnivorous, and in 
doinesticatiuu relish cooked meat, and even devour raw 
flesh with avidity. They do not oiYive at maturity till the 
Hcventli or eighth y(^ar of their age. 

The baboons are in the main Ahrican ; one species is found 
in Arabia, us well as in Abyssinia ; some aro peculiar to 
Western Africa, one to South Africa, and another to tlie 
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island of CeleboH. All have large cheek pouchea. The tail 
is short or moderate. The posterior molar of the upper 
jaw has a fifth tubercle. The callosities are large. 

Tlie common baboon (Cynocephalun is very 

often brought to Kuropc, aud its good temper, familiarity, 
and curious habits when young render it a great favonrito 
with visitors to menageries. As it increases in ago, how- 
ever, it acquires the same repulsive habits ns tlie other 
species, although perhaps in a somewlmt less marked 
degree, and in some eases the adult males have Ix^cn kno^vii 
to retain much of their youthful docility. It also exhibits 
great intelligence. With regard to the range of tlie com- 
mon baboons, they have been found in Abyssinia, in Guinea, 
and thronghont Uie west coast of Africa. 

The general colour of this balloon is reddish-brown ; the 

hiskers are light-fawn colour, the face nearly black, and 
tlie callosities reddish-violet. It is one of the ShniadsD 
which supports the climate of Kurope with least incon- 
venience, and it has frequently bred in our menageries. 
The adults, even the males, exhibit much attachment to 
the young animals, nursing them with great tendernesK 
whilst they are very young, and treating tliem afterwards 
with fur more kindness than is usually shown by monkeys 
in ca}»tivity towards their offspring. 

Tlie black baboon (Cynocephalm tuyer) is of great 
interest on account of its habitat, as it is the only true 
baboon not found in Africa. It is a native of the island of 
(kdcbes.and has been introduced inlo^the Philippine Islands. 
It lives in forests and is arboreal in its habits. Tiio head 
and limbs are clothed with a long thick black fur. The 
callosities aro scarlet and the tail is very short. 

For the other species of baboons see Anuiiis, Giiacma, 
Drill, Gklada, Manurill, Sphinx, Tjioth. 

BA'BRIAS or BA'BRICTS (or oven sometimes da- 
hmi9 is given as his n-mie) wrote a collection of ^sopian 
fables in ton hooks, which he turned fniin prose into chol- 
iambic verse. The way in whicli Balirias was discovered 
is remarkable. The eminent scliolar Bentley, in his Dis- 
ertation on the Fables of iEsop,” jiointed out for the first 
time that the apparently prose fables (in the various col- 
lections handed down from the time of Maximus Planudes) 
really contained many complete verses in classical form, not 
quite accurate iambics, but “ cboliambies,” or halting iam- 
bics (this being a literal translation of the word), that is, 
having a spondee as the last foot, a favourite device in 
satirical poems, Bentley suggested that these might bo 
relics of the lost Babrias, whose metrical version had quite 
ilisappeared except for the critical notices in other ancient 
authors. Thus Avinnus, in the preface to his fables, states 
that the fables of Babrias wore contained in two volumes, 
by winch he means rolls of papyrus. The ten books men- 
tioned by Suidas were divisions of the fables themselves. 
Nothing is known of Babrias, aud the exact time :it which 
he llvc<l is uucei'tain, though ho may he certainly placed near 
(probably a little before) the age of Augustus. The fables 
of Babrias were used by the transcribers and rMacUurn in the 
middle ages as the foundation of their versions of Aesopian 
fables. In some coses the copyist was fortun.ately content to 
transcribe, with only a few variations, the metrical original of 
Babrias as prose. A ftjw fables have likewise be<.*n preserved 
accidentally in an entire form, and several fragments are 
cited in the Lexicon of Saidas. The language of Babrias is 
extremely terse and elegant, and his style of narration lively, 
pointed, and simple. The ingenuity of scholars was busy 
reconstructing a supposed Babrias until an unexpected 
modern discovery added to the number of the fables. Among 
the numerous MSS. which M. Mynas found in the convents 
of Greece, there was one containing the fables of Babrias 
in the convent of St. Laura on Mount Athos. He took a 
copy of it (the price which the monks asked for the original 
being too exorbitant), and brought it with the rt^st of his 
treasures to Paris in 1842. The Greek fables which were 


thus rescued are 123 ; they are nrrangcjd in lilphabetica) 
order, that is, according to the initial letters of the fables, 
and the present collection does not go further down than 
the letter O. A considerable number of fables Is thereforo 
still w'antiiig. Tho full number is understood to have been 
ICO. In addition to tho original French edition of 1844 
hy Boissonado Laehmaiin (Berlin, 1845), Sir (L Cornwall 
Uiwis (Oxford, 184C) and Weise (Leipzig, 1855) havo 
edited Babrias. A subsequent discovery of M. Mynas, of 
ninety-four more fables, was pronounced by the best 
scholars (Professor Conington, Sir G. C. Lewis, &c.) to be 
a forgery ])y some unknown scribe. All previous editions 
arc superseded by tlie w’ork of Mr. W. G. Butberford, with 
notes of rare value and originality (London, 1883). 

BABUYA'NISS ISLANDS, a cluster of small islands 
and Lslets lying to the north of Luzon, tlio largest of the 
Philippines. Babuyan, the most Hurt hem of the cluster, 
is in 19" 43' N. lat., and 1 22" F. Ion., and is about 25 miles 
in circumference ; there arc four otliers of ab(mt tho same 
size. The inhabitants carry on trade with the Chinese, 
whom they supply with gold, w'ox, cassiu, cocoa-nuts, rice, 
maize, and pepper. Iron of excellent quality abounds in 
them. These islands arc among tint most ])roductive of tho 
Philippines. 

BAB'YLON “ the gate of the gods” — whence 

Ilillah'), the greatest city the world has ever seen, wan 
situated on the lower EupbrJites, the river running through 
its midst. It was about in the centre of the gi*eat plain 
of JtABYLONiA, and gave its name t«) that region. Its site 
will he fonnd markixi on the ma]) of Asia aecoinpanying 
Vol. I. — the modern town of llillah occupying what was 
once the heai*t of the city. 

Babylon w'tts by no means the earliest capital or centre 
of government of the ancient (country now know'll by tin' 
name of Baiiylunia or (3mldca; Akkad was the chief 
city down to n.i'. 2000, I’r from 2000, KaiTak (the 
Erech of the Bible) a century and a lialf later, Larsa in 
B.O. 1700, and Akkad for the second time a century later 
still. It was not till b.c. 1550 that a foreign conqueror, 
IJammurahi, defmilcly broiiglil .all tlie great plain under 
his puw'er, and made Jiabyloii liis capital. Ilanmmrabi 
may have Imhmi an Arab— the Chaldean historian, the priest 
Berosus, so describes him ; but the terms Arab and for- 
eigner w’cre so often interchanged that the point must be 
considered doubtful. The w’ord Babylon is a Sciiiitie transla- 
tion of the ancient Turanian name of tlie town, Ca-tUmirri^ 
which it hove under the primitive Akkadian dominion. 
Babylon enj<»yed two centuries and a lialf of undisputed 
dominion, terminated in i\.v. 1300 by an invasion from 
tho more northerly kingdom of Assykia, under a mon- 
arch w'hose name is sometimes read Tugultininip and 
sometimes Tiglath-Adav — probably two titles of different 
significations. After this conquest Balnlou was subject 
to Assyria, but revolted from time to time. A siege by 
Shalmaneser in 851 n.<’. reduced it to submission, but 
Sargon, B.t'. 722, Sennacherib, n.f. 705, and Assurbanipal, 
B.c. 073 (the Sardanapalus of tbc Greeks), successively 
plundered it as opportunity offi-red. Sennacherib especially 
seemed to l£ike a savage delight in ruining the great sub- 
ject town (seo the curious in^cription of his quoted in tho 
article Babi-.j..) Sardanapalus was the greatest of tho 
Assyrian kings, hut, ns is so ofti*n tho case, his personal 
gre.atiic.ss proved tlie destruction of the empire; andNabo- 
palassar, governor of Babylon under his weak successor, 
assisted by thi' King of Media (tlie country round the 
south shore of the Caspi.'in), throw off the Assyrian yoke 
in G25, and Babylon, after seven centuries of oppres- 
sion, w'as once more free. Not tnily was Assyria soon 
brought into subjection, but the city of Babylon itself 
grew ill si'zc and splendour at an astonishing rate. Tlie 
name of Nobuchadiiezzar, the sou and successor of Nabo- 
pulassixr, is V Ty fauiiliar to readers of tbc Bible, and he it 
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was wlio In a long roign of forty-two yonrs — from R.c. C04- | 
to* it.c. f)G2 — raised Babylon to a “wonder of the world.” 
'rijo outer wall is stated by Ctesias, an eye-witness, to 
have been 42 niilcs in ciivninferenee, and Sirabo and 
C^uintiis Curtins supi»ort this mcasuie. H(v.’odotus says 
the outer wall measured SG miles, and Pliny folb»ws this 
nieiisureinj^d. The smallest of these dimensions would' 
give a eity of 100 square miles in area, that is, four times 
the si/A* of London; and the largc\st, one of 200 square 
miles. Th<‘re was an inner wall also, pi*ob:i.bly protecting 
the actual streets of the town ; for the vast inclosure con- 
tained numerous fields and gardens, as well as dwellings, a 
prai’.tiee still observed in the walled cdties of Central Asia. 
This iuiier wall, aUhoiigh very much smaller than the outer 
enceinte, was still a structure of great leiigih ; and it will 
gl\e some idea of the resources of the great King Nebu- 
rhadiiezzar if the fact is mentioned, which he himself 
rceoj-tls in an inseription, that he built tins inner wall in 
Jifteeii d.'ivs. Herod(»lus describes the outer wall with his 
usual vivacity. Jt was of brick, cemented witli hot bitumen ; 
bad 2o0 lowers at iiTcgular intervals ; and was so thick 
that a four-latrse cliaviot could be driven along its top, and 
could turn between the towers (Ihu-odotus, book i.) It 
i<inned a gigantic square of 14 miles a side by Herodotus’ 
calculation, and its height wais .* 12.0 feet, with a thickness 
of 85 f(i(*t. It was pierced by a hundred brazen gates; .and 
the inner walls which guarded th<^ course of the river had 
twenty-tive g.ates, giving access to as many in.ain streets. 
The houses were frequently of three and four stories. 
Perry boats gave plentiful ciJiumunication across llu* river, 
in additiijn to a bridge of stone piers, across wdiich planks 
were laid during the d.ay time, and rtanoved .at night. The 
foundations of this bridge bavi* been searelied for, but 
hitherto w'ithout result. At each end of the bridge stood 
ii va‘!t palace. The el.ay for th<! huge wadi c.ame in gre^it 
part from tin* no less huge excavation necessary to f<irm a 
niont, .surrounding the town, very wide, deep, and always 
full of water. Of this moat, up till tlai present date, no 
traces have been found. 

Unlike Nineveh, which perished so early that the allu- 
.sions of classical writers .nre to a city that had pa.s.scd Jiway, 
w'c have in the works of Herodotus, Ctesias, and otlicns, the 
testimony of eye-witn(*sses to the greatness and splendour 
of Babyitm, though neither of these saw' it in its full tide 
of prosperity. Herodotus esjieeially is never weary of ex- 
tolling its magnificence. He tells ns that in the centre of 
each ilivision of the city was .a circular s)).aoe, in one of 
which (the eastem or new'er ])art) stood tlio chief of the 
two royal palaces, called “ the adiniwation of umukind ; ” 
.and in the other stood the f.amoiis Tdiiide of Bel, or as he 
<alls it, “Jupiter J5elus,” a somewhat ]iyraniidal structure 
ill llu* style of the Tow'cr of Bulx*! (see Baiiki.), in eight 
stages, the h)wc,st of w'hich w'as 200 yards each way. It 
contained immense golden images of the idol, 40 feet high, 
with tables and utensils of like e-olossal size, and of the 
s:ime ]>vecious metal. This temple is identified with the 
great mill of the mound Babil, about O.'iO yards east from 
tin* Kiiphrates. very much nearer tlie river than Birs 
Niinroud, the supposed site of Babel, w'lncli lies about 
10 miles to llie S.W. The brick.s found on tlie Babil 
mound bear the mark of Nebuchadnezzar. On the eastern 
sidfi w<‘re ji1.no the so-called hanging gai’dens of Semiiumis, 
whiOi stood within the precincts of tho great palace. 
Beally these gardens were commenced by Nabopalassar and 
completed by Nebiicli.adnezzar ; and the mythical Semi- 
ramis, if she ever exist<xl, laid nothing to do with them. 
A detailed .account of them is given by Diodorus. They 
formed a square of 400 Greek feet, at a height of 75 feet, 
borne up by many tiers of .arches built on one another. 
The surface was planted with ra^(^ trees mid shrubs, some 
of tho former being of immense size; and Ha* gardens were 
Mipidied with water from the Kuphrales by me.ans of a 


screw. Beautiful chambers were reared among the open 
arches. The ruin called El Kasr, or “tho Palace,” has been 
discovered to be the famous palace of Ncbuch.adnezzar. 
It stand.*? on a mound about 700 yards long and 600 broad, 
with a height of over 70 feet. It Is a veiy remarkable struc- 
tm*c, and ifrom its being uncovered and in part detaelied 
from the rubbish, is visible from a considi'rable distance, 
but so surin-isiiigly fresh in aiipearanco that it was only 
after a minute Inspection that Mr. Rich was satisfied of 
its being in reality a Babylonian remain. “ It consists of 
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several walls and piers, which face the cardinal points, S 
feet in thickness; in some places ornamonted w'ith niches, 
juul in Jithers strengthened by pilasters Jind buttresses, 
built of fine burned brick still perfectly clean and sharp, laid 
ill lime-cement of such leiiacit y that it Is almost impossible 
to i.xtract a brick whole. 'I’lie tirps of these walls an* 
broken, and may have been much higher; on the outside 
they have in some places been cleai*cd nearly to the foun- 
dations ; but the internal spaces formed by them are yet 
tilled with nihhish, in some parts almost to their summit. 
One part of the wall h.as been split into three parts ami 
overthrown, as if by an e.arthquake. Some detaelied walls 
of the same same kind, standing at ditferent distane(*s, 
show what remains to liave been only a small part of the 
original fabric ; indeed it appear.? that the passage in the 
ravine, together with the wall w'hieh crosses its upper end, 
were connected witJi it. Near this ruin is .a heap of rub- 
bish, the. sides of which aro cun’ously streaked by Hk* 
alterimtioii of its materials; the chief part of which it i.s 
probable was unburned bricks, as some were found here.” 

The wall of iuclosure of K1 ICa.sr, Didorus assures us, was 
7 niilcs in circuit ; really it was a city within a city, pro- 
bably offering an inner lino of resistance in case of siejre. 
The king's p.alm:e at I^elhi .served a similar purpostf, it w ill 
be remembered, in the Indian mutiny of 1 K67. 

These three gre.at mounds — 101 Kasr, the ruin of the 
great palace; Babil or Mujellibe, tlie relies of Ibc mighty 
'J\*inple of Bel ; and Amram, believed to li.ave been a ruin 
even in the time of Ncbucbadnezzai , and conjectured to lie 
a palace of the early kings before even Assyri.a yet existed, 
give a peeull'ir and striking physiognomy to the left bank, 
the eastern side, of the Kuphrate.? even to this day. They 
aro hills of bricks, broken and whole, covered with their 
own dee.ay and with tho sand of the desert, furrowed with 
the fissures of time and with the quarries 'of the spoilews, 
who Imve built villagc.s and towns from their substance — 
a remarkable and melancholy contrast to their ancient 
magnificence, 

A great resci*voir, partly natural, surrounded by sand- 
stone cliffs, partly excavated, of the enormous dimension of 
46 feet square, lay west of Babylon. Into tliis the waters of 
the Kuphrjitcs wei’o first conducted by the “ river of B.ahy- 
Ion,” the Araxos, when the bed of the river was lined with 
brick.s. TJicuce tho Araxos flowed through a deep valley 
(wady) into Arabia, fertilizing the coiuitiy with irrigation 
as it went. Reservoir and river have now alike disappeai-eil. 

Returning to complete the history of Babylon, it remains 
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now briefly to indicate its decay — no less rapid than its 
rise. Nobnehadnezzur and his Median ally made both 
countries one great joint dominion, but after only Uiree 
disturbed reigns the sceptre of Babylon passed to a new 
family, and that of Media was seized from the weak hands 
of Astyages the Mode by his grandson, Cynis the I’crsian. 
Alarmed at the rapid growth of the new power, Nabuiudiid, 
king of Babylon, joined Croesus, king of Lydia, against Cyrus ; 
but the latter was tempted to engage singly and was over- 
thrown, and the former, in a subsequent nunpaign, fell into 
the liands of the conqueror, from the circumstance uf large 
bodies of his soldiers rather welcoming the Bersiuns, with 
their pure monotheistic religion, as deliverers, tliiin fighting 
them as invaders — for it must he remembered that lliese 
flisaffected soldiers were the captive Jews. Meanwhile 
Belshazzar, son of the monarch, sustained a siege in Baby- 
lon until Cyrus diverted the Euphrates and entered the 
city by the rivcr-hed, «.C. 638. The Jews wore allowed 
to retnni to Palestine. The King <jf Babylon was not ill 
treated, and died in an honourable (•ai)tivity. Later, during 
the troubles at the doatJi of Cambyses, a Babylonian im- 
j)ostor appcai-cd claiming tli<s crown as being Nebnchad- 
iK'zzar, the son of Nabunaliid. Belshazzar perished in the 
assault of the eity. Cynis did no hann to the city after 
Ids viettuy, but made it the ro 3 ’al winter residence and 
tin* third capital town of his kingdom, after Snsa and 
Kcbatana. But in consequence of a revolt under Darius I. 
the walls and gateways of llie city were broken down, and 
the city was treated very severely. I’hc population soon 
«lecn*ased in such a degree that a number of women had t(» 
be brought in from the neighbouring country. Xerxes, 
later still, canded away the golden statue of Bolus, .and 
when the city was taken by Alexander th*? Croat h(i found 
the temple of that deity in ruins. Alexander proudsi'd 
the inhabitants to restore that building, but though lie 
employed 10,000 men for two months they were unable 
even lo clear away the rubbish. The rher that Imd 
been diverted by Cyrus had never been projieiiy embanked 
again, and the country around had gradually become 
marshy and ]iestileiiiial. These mtirshes indeed cos^t 
Alexander his life. The founding of Seleueeia by Seleiiciis 
Nicator further contributed to its downfall, for the mins 

Jb'ibyloTi became the sources from which the materials 
were brought for building the new city. In the time t»f 
Diodorus and Strabo corn was gi’owii amongst the ruins 
of tho city within its ancient preeinets. The district 
ultimately became almost deserted, and tho ruins wore 
quannod for the benefit of Hillali, Nilltr, and other Arab 
towns. Tlie Arabs took jiossessioii of the province* a.i>. 
660, and finally the great city, “ the beauty of the Chaldees' 
cxeelleney,” became a mere collection of desolate heaps, 
and was avoided even by the wandering tribes of that 
eoimtry .as a place haunted by evil spirits. 

In tJieir pictorial repi*e8entations llie men of Babylon 
arc delineated as wearing long liair eoufined by their 
turbans, .and as cultivating a full beard. The kings, 
rulers, and priests ara distinguished by their elaborate 
robes and ornaments. Tho dress of the better class 
iippears to have consisted of a Iqoso robe of limai reaching 
down to the feet, covered by a woolltMi tnnie, over wliieh 
a short cloak or cape was worn. The poorer classes appear 
to have been content with a single loose ganneut, eoufined 
at the waist by a belt <jfr girdle. 

The ruins of Babylon have been frequently visited and 
partially explored by travellers, but though much tif value 
lias been recovered it is certain that there .mv vast tvoaburc.s 
in the shape of historical and traditional records still 
waiting for their discoverer, buried beneath the mighty 
mounds of rubbish. A general account of the whole 
<*-ountry, of which Babylon w'us the centre, is given in 
JUnYLONrA. 

BABYXiO'NIA, If one follows on tho map of Asia 


tho course of the two great rivera Euphrates and Tigris, 
they arc found to rise in tho mountains of Armenia, and 
quickly diverging to about 200 miles apart to inelose a 
large plain of oblong outline between their fairly parallel 
courses. About midw'ny in tho length of the Tigris tho 
rivers approach, and that so nearly ns to bo about. 20 miles 
apart only at one point, and to continue less than 50 miles 
apart for some distance, then widening considerably so as 
to produce a vasc-sbaped figure, a second plain about 200 
miles in length is inclosed by them before they join, and 
pour their united flood into th<? Persian Gulf. This vase- 
shaped alluvial h»w-lying plain, with its continuation along 
both sides of the Euphrates to the sea, was the theatre of 
one of tlic oldest civilizations of the world, whose historical 
records go back to times coeval with the beginning of Egypt 
or of China, wlioso claims to he tho site of Paradi.se itself 
are great, whieli undoubtedly still exhibits Ibc ruins of the 
Tower of Babel, whose libraries contain the written leg<‘nds 
whence the accfuinls of Genesis ns to tho world’s early 
history may have been (;oin])ik!(l, and whence Abralmm 
cjiine forth from “ Ur of tlie Chaldees” (Gen.- xi. 31), the 
modern Mugheir, to found tlui race of Israel. Tho upper 
plain wher(‘c»f w'o have spoken was hilly and somewhat 
stony in parts, but fertile ncverlheless ; it afterwards bore 
tho Greek name of Mesopotamia, “ the country between tho 
rivers." Ea.stward of this- - that is, on tho banks of the 
Tigris, and parlieuJnrly east of that river — lay a veryferiilo 
district continuing this elcsvuted idsiin, and these low Ijiila 
of stone, whielj came to bo called Assyria. South of these 
coniitri(‘K lay tho vase-shaped plain of Babylonia, and by 
the sea-coa.st the Chaldeans retained an early iiulej)end(*noe. 
Still by tlie sea-coast Jind eastw’ard the huid was called 
Slmshan; above Sliusban lay Klain; and further north, up 
to the sonlherii .shore of the Caspian, was Medhi — lillam 
and ^ledia bounding A.ssyria to tluj oast, separated from it 
by tin? mountain eliain of Zagros. Both Media and Assyria 
■were bounded to tho north by Nipliatcs, iVrarat, and llm 
other mountains of ArnH*iiiiu 

It is from the plain of Babylonia that comes onr civili- 
zation ; and h(*nce tlio elements of .art, of knowledge, and 
of industry were first carried to Europe. It is difficult to 
realize that the Ijalf-desert countries watered by tho Tigris 
and Euphrate^5 wore once the seats of advanced culture and 
e<*ntres t>f pro.sperous tra<lo. The now IniiTcn pl.'iin.s of 
Me.^.opolamia \vt;re clothed with forests as late as the ago 
of the Emperor Julian, whose army marched through the 
entire district, ‘Sine eontiiiuoiis sweep of verdure.” Tho 
jH*stilential marshes of Ifiihylonia teemed with rich and 
thickly-jiopulatrd cities in tho days of Abraham. 'J'licir 
funner state of jirosperity is the best assmance we can 
have of its revival with proper canj and labour ; wo m-ed 
not de.spair of seeing Babylonia again the granary of half 
the world, or Mesopotamia the highroad of enterprising 
commerce, if only w’e realize how great \va.s the civilization 
whieli they onco initiated and po.s.s»*.ssed, the nature and 
extent of which ax*e but just beginning to be revealed to 
us, thanks to the zeal of :i small band of scholars, 'riiose 
who bestow 11 glance of wonder or curiosity at tho Assyrian 
bas-reliefs in the Britisli MuM*um, liavo for the most part 
little idea of tho inullitudinous monuments of an extinct 
hut advanced civilization which lie locked up in the cases 
about them in the sliapi* of small iilse.ribed tablets of clay. 
These tablets constituted tho larger part of tho literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and it is through them 
that tho <*arly history of Western Asia and of the men that 
formed it has been read and analyzed. The daily life and 
manners of the p-eat empires of tho ancient East lie spread 
out before us with all the habits and beliefs, the science, 
tlic art, and the theology wdiich characterized them. Wo 
are brought, face lo face witli men who have hitherto been 
but names on tho pages of Scripture — w’ith Scimaclierib, 
with Tighith-Piloser, with Ncbuchadnezzm*, nay, with 
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princes and scribes who lived and died in Ur of the Ghal- Alckadian language had become extinct, thongh the number 
dees before Abraham sought a new home in the distant West, of works composed in it, more especially those relating to 
The civilization of Babylonia, along with the system of relijpon and law, caused it to linger on as a learned and 
writing in which its literature was enshrined (see Cunei- litemry dialect, like Latin in the middle ages. As late as 
FouM Characters), was due to a Turanian race, allied the' time of Assurbanipal (n.c. 678) an acquaintance with 
neither in blood nor in language to the later Semitic Akkadian was required from every person who had any 
population of Ba])ylonia. It was this race, usually tenned pretensions to education, and composition was practised in 
Akkadian, from the early iiaino of one of the divisions of the dead language, particularly fur the sake of ring and 
Chaldea, which came down from the hills to build the great seal inscriptions, tliough some of these later speeJmeus of 
cities of the Babylonian plain, and originate the culture and tho old language are as full of faults as^ a piece c»f “ dog 
civilization which they afterwards liaiided on Ut tlieir Semitic Latin.” In order facilitate the acquisition of tlio ancient 
successors. They were stunted and oblique-eyc*d, and spoke language of Chaldea, syllabaries, grammars, vocabularies, 
an agglutinative laiiguag<*, like ^longnlian, related to the and phrase-books of Akkadian and Assyrian were drawn 
Ural-Altaic family of mankind, wliicli may be typicjilly up. The vocabularies are arranged upon various prin- 
represented by tho Samoyedcs. A considerable pi’oportion eiples ; sometimes a list of roots and their derivatives is 
of the literary remains of both Babylonia and Assyria was given, sometimes words of similar sound in Assyrian are 
originally composed in this Akkadian tongue, out of which grouped together. It is of course difficult work to decipher 
it was translated into Semitic Babylcmian, or its sister- tljeso records, but greater certainty is attained every year, 
dialect of Assyria, about five centuries after the conquest and the historical sketch which follows, as well as the brief 
of Chaldea by tlm StMnites in 2150 n.c. Sargon of Agaiid aecimnt of this wonderful literature wliich we shall he able 
seems to have been the first of the Semitic sovereigns who to give later on, may now ho taken as accurately known, 
patronised learning, and under Jiis fostering care new The passage given below alludes to the deportation of con- 
treatiscs were compiled on various branches of knowledge, qnered nations by tho Assyrians, and the planting of other 
though the technical terms in eiicli still remained Akkadian, i)cople in tho cities from which they were removed. It is 
and not Semitic. from one of the Khorsabad inscriptions discovered by Botta. 

After the overthrow of tlio Akkadian power, however, the (ii>.ineans an ideograph, or sign for an object.) 

* ■ rY T<« 

in. «u a. tu. S. n'a san. u. t’i. ac cS id. id. id. 

city (2) his (1) it to charge I give; men of countries 

tl. ID. ya ad id. va sa sib; 

obedient to law' (2) iny (1) in the place I cause to dwell ; 

Tho iiisci-iption goes on, “My subjects magistrates over VI. 46 Assyrian (the first Assyrian domination), ii.c. 
them I make,” &c. 1273 to ii.o. 744. 

As Mauctho with the ancient history of Egypt, so is a VII. 14 Assyrian, second series, beginning with Tiglntli- 
certain ])ricst of Bel, named Berosus, with regard to Baby- Tilescr II., B.c. 744, and ending with Sarn- 

lonia. Berosus lived in the time of the sue.ecs.sors of cus (the “ Snrdanapalus” of Byi*oii), n.r. 62.’). 

Alexander the Great, at the end of the third century r.c., VIIL 6 Chaldean, beginning with Nabopalassar, fatlu r 
and ho collected a eompleto record of tl)e traditions of the of Nebuchadnezzar, and lasting eighty -seven 

years, till the conquest by Persia, ii.c. 588. 

Thc! first dyiia.sty is of (umrso altogether mythical, but 
there is good reason to think that the second represents 
the recorded Elamite conquest of Babylonia, Berosus msing 
thc term Median vaguely to signify a conquest from tlie 
East. These Elamites were a Semitic nation, driven ca.st- 
wards by pressure from the Aryans, who wei-e afterwards 
(as Persians) to succeed to the dominion of Western Asia, 
but who had not yet as a whole penetrated aertws the desert 
of Sagailia from their home in Control Asia, east of thc 
Caspian. The Bible also counts Elam as the lirst “ son,” 
U, nation, of Shorn (Gen. x. 22). This much is certain, 
that wdicn Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam (called Chedor- * 
latmier in Gen. xiv.), ravaged Erech iii n.c. 2280, as 
recorded by Assurbanipal, copying an ancient tablet, thc- 
land wtis already overrun by Elamites, and one proof of 
this is that Semitic names ni*e recorded on this tablet as 
those of dwellers in the land. We may place gur first 

I. 86 Chaldean kings, 34,080 years (mythical). historic date, therefore, witli Mr. George Smitli, as 2450 

II. 8 “Median” (Elamite) kings, B.r. 2400 to b.c. b.c., when the Elainito (Semitic) incursions began oii tho 
2260. country hitherto lield by Akk^an (Turanian) peoples. 

III. 11 Chaldean kings, the fii-st of whom is believed to There seems fair reason for placing the Deluge about 

have lieeii Nimrod, about r.c. 2260. 2000 jears before this, i,e. B.C. 4600. These dates are 

IV. 49 Chaldean kings, about 2000 to B.CJ. 1660. the most moderate, many scholars reading the inscriptions 

V. 9 “ Araliian,” about b.(', 1660 to b.c. 1278. at higher figui*ea. It is quite certain that if Mr. Smith 


earliest times of Babylonia. Iwery one is bound to admit 
that ho has used great di.screiioii, uml his most unlikely 
statements are gradually being proved to be bused on fact; 
iierein, indeed, he is far .superior to Maiietho, no doubt 
because he had actual WTitten contemporary documents of 
vast antiquity to go by. According to this Chaldean priest 
(whosi^ work, itseljf not now known to lie extant, i.s pre- 
served to US by many Greek liisloriuii.s in quotations), thc 
tmrely mytlucal tiaditions of Baliy Ionia claim ten kings 
before the Deluge, who hetw'ceii them reigned over the laud 
for 432,000 years, the long lives of the patriarchs of 
Genesis apjiearing quite moderate beside tliis gigantic 
myth. The last of these, Sisutlirus, is tho Babylonian 
Xoali. [See Di.i.uge.J It will be observed that from Adam 
t<» Noah the Bible also gives ten generations from father to 
son. TJieu come successively, says Berosus, gradually 
approaching history as he proceeds (wc add dates from the 
latest discoveries): — 
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01 T 8 at all ho ens on the side of moderation (bco Trans- 
actions of Soc. Bibl. Arehieology, November, 1882). 

The question of the continued diversity of Inni^nge will 
bo dealt with later on, but the nations themsolves became 
fused into one stock. The lowland Samir, the highland 
Akkad, and the Semitic mountaineers of Klain became one 
indistinguishable people. The oldest towns have Akkad 
names, however, through all Babylonian history. 

About n.c. 2250 a great king consolidated Olmldca or 
Babylonia (often called Shinar also in tbo Biblo) into one 
whole. This king's name is undeciphei^blc, and scholars 
generally call him by a coined name, Isdubar; but the 
keenest students detect reasons for the name-symbols 
sounding like Nimrod, and of course any data leading to 
the discovoiy of the sounds of these symbols are eagerly 
desired. Professor Sayce finds reason for the sound 
“ Kibirra.” But apart from the name, tbo king of ii.c. 
2250 is undoubtedly Nimrod. He is the builder of Babel 
(as wjw Nimrod, according to the Jewish tradition), tho 
founder of Babylon, as well as of Nineveh and AssjTia 
(Gen. X. 11, 12, margin, “he went forth tc» Assyria”), the 
lord of Erech, a mighty hunter, &g» Nimrod (isdubar) 
drove out the Elamite kings and rc-cstablished the Chaldean 
rule over tho united nation. It may be mentioned that 
Aristotk* had copies of astronomical observations sent him 
from Babylon, in the lime of Alexander the Great, which 
reiached back 1903 years, Le. to tho date 2234 n.c., and this 
is only one of half a dozen proofs as to the date of Nimrod, 
accepting tho tradition that he was tho founder of Babylon. 

About 2000 B.C. Abram (Abraliam) migrated to Syria, 
and thence to Palestine (Geii. xi.) IMiis was the period of 
the great creative literaiy period of Babylonia, Itusting aliout 
600 years, up till 1600 n.c., i.e, to about the era of Moses. 
Babylon was not the capital at this time, but Akkad, a 
town situatc'd on the Euphrates, in the “ neck of the vase,” 
where the rivers run closest. 

With n.(\ 2000 begins the era of Urnkh, king of “ Ur 
of the Chaldees,” Abraliam’s city, and the rise of Sumir, 
tlje southern part of tho country, tho metropolis being the 
city Ur, not far from the junction of the Euphrates with 
tlie Tigris. 

B.r, I860. Era of Isinidagan, king of Ereeh, a little 
north of Ur. Erech tlie metropolis. 

B.o. 1700. Larsa tho metropolis. 

B.c. IGOO. Era of Sargon, king of Agaiie and Akkad; 
revival of the power of Akkad. 

B.c. 1650. Era of Hammurabi; rise of Babylon to be the 
metropolis. 

Tho Siirgon mentioned here must not be <*onfuscd with 
his namesake of b.c. 722. He was the Moses of tho 
Babylonians, bom of an unknown fatlHT, placed by his 
supposed mother, a princess, in an ark of rushes, launched 
on the river, and saved and brought up by a ferrymaii. Tii 
his character as patron of literature Sargon n'scmbles 
Solomon, and to him (as to Solomon) are ascribed the 
authorship or compilation of many books of the wisdom of 
nneient Babylonia. 

The conquest by the Semite Uamiinirabi restored the 
Semitic sway fwm the westward, where the Semitic nation 
had taken root and flourished; its old eastern home, Elam, 
being now occupied by Turanians and by the advance guard 
of the Aryans. Tlie Semitic language, largely mixed with 
Turanian elements from the primitive Akkadian, became 
the language of the country, forming a dialect rather akin 
to Phoonician tlian to Hebrew'. A Semitic iiiseri])tion of 
King Hammurabi himself is in the Louvre. 

In 1278 Assyria, the warlike nation of the north, bearing 
to the more peaceful and studious Babylonians somewhat 
the relation of the Bomans to the lattir Greeks, not only 
asserted its independence under Tugultininip (otherwise 
ealledTiglnth-Adar), but reduced Babylonia to the (wnditiou 
of a tributary power, sometimes even to that of a province. 


Babylon proved a troublesome subject, and made continual 
stniggles for independene.e. 

The supremacy in Western Asia now passed to Assyria, 
and we supplement what has been already stated m that 
sketch by a brief uctcount of the kings who next raled over 
the combined jieoples. 

Tiglath-Pilescr I. (tho name means “lord of the Tigris”) 
is tho princijial monai'cli of this early empire Ass}Tia ; 
his arms subdued the whole laud from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Mediterranean to the desert, 
yet he was defeated by tlie half-subdued Babylonians, 
w'bo rose against him 1110 b.<\ At his death the great 
dominion ho had founded hdl to pieces, and Babylonia was 
able again for about tbrec centuries to contend for mastery 
with occasional success. In 885 Assur-nazir-pal restored 
the waning fortunes of Assyria, and under him the empire 
even exceeded in size that of Tiglath-Pileser, whilst 
sculpture and architecture reached an excellence hitherto 
unknown. In 8G0 his son Slialniaiieser succeeded, and 
still further enlarged the kingdom, taking an opportunity 
to reconquer Babylonia amongst other feats of arras. It 
is this king who defeated first Beiihadad, king of Syria, 
and afterwards his successor and inurdcjrer Hazael (2 
Kings viii., &c.), B.r. 884. It was against Shalmaneser 
that Ahab fonglit (1 Kings xx.), and later on Jehu, son of 
Omri, king of Samaria Jahua, son of Khumri,” on tho 
obelisk recording it), from whom he cxtortial tribute. 
Jehu really w'as son of Jelioshaphat, and had endoavoimal 
to uxtiq)ate the race of Omri (see Kings); it is curious 
that he had deceived the Assyrians into believing him tho 
legitimate suee(‘Ssov. 

This first Assyrian empire W’as overthrown by Tiglath- 
Pilescr II., a usurper, in a long and fierce struggle, ending 
in 744. Babylon, who had ki*pt her iiidcpondemju, thougli 
often coiiquend by As8}ria, was by this new conqueror 
reduced to n mere j)rovinrc, and remained in that forlorn 
condition, except from 727 to 710, until the time of Nabo- 
]>alassar, the fatlicr of Nebucltndnezzar. Tiglath-Pileser 
organized the whole vast dominion by the system of 
satrapies, so well known later on under the Persian 
monarchy; and where po ] nil atiuiis were turbulent he hud 
them transported to other regions in a mass. He placed 
Hoshca on the throne of Samaria, .and made Uzzmli of 
Judah his tributary, whilst on tin' other sidi^ one of his 
expeditions penetrated to India. In 727 Tiglath-Pileser 
II. W'as defeated and slain by a rival wdio took tbo iiamo 
of Shalmaneser IV., and who is best know'll by his long 
eainjniign against Samaria, 2 Kings xvii, ( See Babylonish 
CAKriviTY,'] His sneeessov Sargon — not to be confused 
with Sargon of Agane (the Babylonian Moses) — succeeded 
in capturing Samaria and in carrying away tli(? ton tribes 
of Israel captive to Assyria (721 b.c.) Sargon s reipi 
was a very brilliant one. Elam on tin? east, Armenia on 
the north, Syria .and Pak'htine on tlH^ west, and lastly 
EiJ^'pt itself, successively fell un<ler his irresistible attack ; 
and from the last-named country lie sailed to Cyprus, where 
his etligy found at Idalium bears witness to this day of 
his supremacy. Babylonia had seized tins opportunity of 
the e-onfnsion at Tiglath-Pileser's ileatli to rise under a 
Chaldean prince called Mcrodaeh B.aladan (mentioned in 
2 Kings XX., and I.saiiili xxxix.), and had eventually 
regained complete independjjnet! and friendship with Ueze- 
kiuh of Juduli (b.(’. 722); this too gave Sargon but one 
trium])h tbo more, and in 710 he cnished the twelve-years- 
old kingdom and assumed the title of King of Assyria and 
Babylon, wdiicli Tiglath-Pileser before him had borne for 
the first time. Towns, palaces, and libraries began to 
arise as the kings energies turned to more peaceful 
occupations, his conquests exhausted ; but his life was cut 
short by the UMial violent termination of those times. 
After his murder his no less famous son Sennacherib 
.ascended the throne of the united countries (b.c. 706). 
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Scnnachiii ib is familiar to readers of the Old Tofitament 
from his invasion of Judah in ii.c. 701, only frustrated by 
Ihe check he received from the arniies of Epypt niul 
KtJiiopio. For his enmpaifijn ni^ainst Babylon, see Bakku 
Ho too perished by murder in 081, at the hands of his own 
sons (2 Kings xx.); but his favourite son and cl lief -general 
Esarhaddjn was ablo to become his sncscessor, after a 
struggle with his brothers. Sennacherib had built largely 
at Nineveh; Esarhaddon prefen'od Balwloii. IIo was a 
very bold warrior; and it was in ojie of the eanipaigiiK 
under Esarhaddon that the almost uiiecjualled march ef 
!>80 miles into tin* heart of Arabia was ])erformed by the 
Assyrian soldiers, 280 miles being through the desert. Tlie 
Oaspian tribes, tlie Caneasns, and Media (by this time fully 
Aryan in iiati<inality) owned the sway of Esarhaddon, whose 
final aeliievi'iiieiit was the compiest and subjeetion <if Egj'pt, 
and the eimsolidation of the whole western (dvilized world 
under one dianinion for at least twenty years. iManasseh 
Avas bronglit eai>tive to him at Baliylon (2 Chron. xxxiii,), 
and Assiirbanipal (tlio iSanlrmapalus of the Greeks) suc- 
ceeded him (i;.(’. 6(17). 

Assurhanipal was the most gloricuis jiriuee of these 
limes of high antiquity. He ruled over tlie wealtliiest 
kingdom ever scmmi, ext<‘nding Its powiir from the Aegean 
Sea to the Indian Ocean. So Jieterogeiu'ous an empire 
eonld not long remain unatlaelced ; and accordingly we 
find Assurhanipal iii great peril by a combined rising of 
I'llam and Media on the east, Babylonia, Ar.abia, and Egj'pt 
on tbo south, King Gyges of Lydia and the kings of 
Palestine on the west. Of all ihese, however, Egypt, 
aided by Gyges, alone regained indepiMideiiei*. Baliylon 
snflr«*r(‘d jnost severely afb-r its reduelioii by famine. Tin's 
<langfir over, Assurbnni]»ars magnificence was fully dis- 
played, tlie great, library at Nincvcdi became the wonder 
of the world, learmai men of all nations poured into As- 
syria; the palaces were more grand tliaii ever, gorgeous 
with gold and silver, precious liangings, mul walls .scailp- 
tnr(‘d in ba« relief. 

This s])leiidour vanished before it. was fully realized — 
for at. llie death of Assurhanipal, the viceroy of the con- 
quered Bahylonia, Nabopalassar, threw aside his loyalty 
and declared himself king, n.<\ 625. Not only did he 
achieve eomplete indepeiulenee for liabylon once more, but 
gaining the iielp of IVfedia he .assanltial and took Nineveh, 
and the lust Assyrian king, Saracus, who is knoum to us 
in Byron’s poem as Sardanajjaliis II., juirished in the flames 

his palace, ti» which Ids own hand had set fire. 

As at tlie hegiimiiig of this long eliaptcr of the world’s 
history in 245(t ii.r., so now till its close in 5.‘{8, did 
Bahylonia rule the woild of Western Asia. In 604 
Nehiiehadnezzar succeeded his father Nabopalassar, and 
Babylon rose to the loftiest ])oint ev<*r attained by any 
city. [Se<* Bauylox. I The long reign of forty-two years 
g.i\« prosperity 1o the country, the old enemy Egypt wais 
quit<! subdued, .md the Avorld seemed to Jiave found its 
mastf'r. Hardly w'as the great king dead, however, than 
within six yf‘ars the empire tottered, and the crown wais 
wMzed by the usurper Nalmnabid from tlic grasp of bis 
feeble descendants. Cyi*us, the king of Persia, saw' the 
w'eakness of the kingdom, and used his opportunity. The 
compiest of Babylonia was effected, ami the supremacy 
<.vr*r Western Asia transferred to Persia, ii.O. 538. 

Babylonia was no quieter under the ancient PiTsians 
than under the Assyrian.^, and the great city w'as rrtore thnn 
once besieged in tlie quelling of the revolts which fniitlessly 
beat against the Persian power. This nt last itself fell 
before Alexander the Great, w'lio found liis (l(*ath in Babylon 
luc’. 323, probably from fever caught in tho marslw*s, 
yiosslbly from excess in living, jiossihly from poison. 
Sklkticus, one of Alexander’s generals, claimed and 
won it nt the jjartition of tin* empire, and it was the 
fairest part of the great realm of Syria. In me. 140 it 


formed part of Parthia, and so remained till it was overrun 
by llitt Roinaus in their expoditions fijLrainst that nation in 
tho second century a.d., and by .Julian in tho march 
spoken of above, 3(53 a.i>. Finally tho caliphs seized it 
from tho SASHAKii>Ka in tho year 650; and Bagdad on 
the Tigris, not far from Babylon on tho Euphrates, was 
the seat of the Mohammedan empire for six centuries. 
Conquered and reconquered by Persia and by Turkey, it 
has lM‘cn for tho last 250 years under Turkish rule. 

It will be perhaps remarked that nothing has been said 
of Semiramis. 'Die reason is that although Greek historian.^ 
give very full ana cireiimstautial accounts of her foniubitien 
of Nineveh, and her cxjdoits in war, with armies numbenal 
by the millloii and fleets by the thousand, yet the records 
of Assyria are absolutely silent as to Semiramis, and the 
dates and facts given about her for the most iiart confiii t 
with tho records of history. It seems proved, lhcrefov«*, 
that these tales are fictitious. 

IAtv.rnfim\ — At an early jicriod in Babylonian history a 
great literary development took place, and numerous ivoiks 
w'erc produced W'hich embodied the. prevailing myths, 
rcligwii, and science^iOf that day, WritttMi many <>f them 
ill a m>hle style of poetry (;is W'o are assured by Mr. George* 
Smith, wdio gave his life to Babylonian research), ami 
appealing tf> the strongest feelings of the peojilc on (me 
s.id(‘, or irgistering the highest eiforls of their seiimce on 
the other, these texts became the standards for Babyhmian 
literature, and later generations w'cto content to copy these 
w ritings instead of making new ones for tbeniMelves. In 
fact every gn^it Babylonian city luul nt least oiui library 
filled w’itli sueli eojiies wrilteii on clay, or, more rarely, on 
papjTiis, Clay w'as every wlicro abundant; and by the 
\em;rati()n in which they were held, these texts lixed and 
stereotyped the language of histories and inscriptions down 
to the Persian conquest (B.t\ 538). Thus t(*xte of Bini 
Agu, Sargon, and Hammurabi, a thottmmi yenrs heforv. 
Nobuchudiiozzar, arc* in the same language as his own ! 

Not so with the speech of the people. The private 
letters diseovered show an entirely changed language. It 
is as with ourselves. The language of tlie Bible is not yet 
tlin'e centuries older than our common speech, but it 
already presents great diversities ; Iiow', then, when it shall 
b(! twelve ? The tablets containing those .ancieiitr copies of 
.ahn(»st iiiconccivahly ancient originals vary from an inch 
.'square to over ii foot, and are composed of fine clay in- 
scribed with cuneiform characters when in a soft state, 
then baked in a fnnincc until liard, and afterwards trans- 
fen’cd to the library. SofUetinies clay cylinders aro used (see 
illiist nation on next page). Wlicn Nineveh was destroyed by 
fire, ii.c. 625, at the time of the new birth of the siiprem.ioy 
of Babylon, many of these tablets were cracked and scorched 
by the heat; they have been further broken by being 
turned over by hunters for treasure; and, to eomjdoto 
their ruin, the rain of that day and ours alike, soaking 
through tho ground, has every spring saturated them with 
ininemlly -impregnated water and cbeinical snhstanees, 
which Iciivc crystals in every crack, whose growth splits 
the tablets to minute fragments. Many tablets are in 100 
pieces, and the labour of bringing together the scattered 
jiortioiis is not tho least part of the work done by (fur 
urchaiologists. Kveiy tablet is numbered and bears tin* 
first line of the entire work. Thus tho great astrological 
ivork begins, “ When tho Gods Ann, Elu,” &c., and each 
tablet bears a coiTcspoiiding mark, “ First tablet of When 
tin* Gods Ann, Elu,” &c., “ Second tablet of When the Gods 
Ann, Elu,” &c., as well as emududing with the opening words 
of the next succeeding tablet. There ivero over 10,00(» 
tablets at Niinweli, by far the greatest number copies of 
Babylonian texts 1000 yctirs old at that date. Almost all 
tli.at wc know of anciemt Babylonia and Assyria is derived 
from the contents of a single Assyrian library — that of 
Nineveli, about two-thirds of wbicb is now in the British 
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Museum. This library was established by Assurbanipal, 
distiiigulBhcd among Assyrian kings by his patronage of 
lenmir]g. The earlier libraries of Assyria, as well as those 
of Babylonia, were despoiled for its sake, and scribes were 



}lc\Hp:onal Burnt-clay Cylinder, from Kouyimjlk. containing 
)iart of tlio I’ccords of Seniiaclierib, now in Hritish Museum. 

kept busily CTni)loyed in copying and re-cdlting the old 
.Mteriiture of Ohahlea. This was in (j7iJ n.c. 

The contents of a Babylonian libnny, judging from those 
<tf the library of Ninevcli, must have been very various. 
The Kev. rrofessor Sayce, whose book on “Babylonian 
Literature ” (Lon. 18H0) gives a popular account of them, 
tiescribes them as comprising “historical and inytliologicul 
ibicumciits, ndigious records, legal, geograpJiical, a.stro- 
iKunical, and astrological treatises ; poetical ctnnpositions, 
grammatical and lexical disquisitions, lists of stones and 
trees, of birds and beasts, copies of treaties, of (commercial 
traiisacthins, of correspondence, of petitions to the king, 
md of loyal proclamations.” Two of tlie smaller tablets 
brought from Nineveh may be noted as es]u*cially curious, 
one as containing the private will of Sennnchcrih, in which 
\\^^ leaves (Certain valuables to his favourite son Esarhaddon, 
and the other as giving a lesson in spelling jind pronuncia- 
t ion to 011(5 of tiio prhic(!sses. Eijually worthy of notice 
.ire the copies of despatches sent by generals in the field, 
.md the fortnightly reports regulai'ly fonvarded to the king 
by the astronomera-royal attached to the oh.servatorics of 
tlu^ large towns. 

Th(5 library of Nineveh was particuliu-ly rich in historical, 
religious, and scientific literature. Among the historical 
documents must be counted the so-ciillcd Assyrian Canon, 
by means of which the chronology, not only of the Assyrian 
monarchs, but also of tlio contemporaneous .lewish and 
Israelitisli kings, lias been restored. 'J'hus we find that 
Aliab was living in the yeai* 804 when he shared in 
(he defeat suffered by Benliadad of Damascus .at the 
hands of tho Assyrians in the batths of Aroer, that Jeliu 
sent tribute to Nineveh in 842 n.c., that Uzziah of .Tudali 
leagued himself with Hamath in 742 r.,c., that Tlglalh- 
JMlcscr received tribute from Mcnabem in 708 ii.r., and 
from Almz, or, as he is called on the. Assyrian numnments, 
.Tchoahass, in 734 B.C., and that Sennacherib’s campaign 
against Herx'kiah took places in 701 n.r. It is of the 
highest importance to tho biblical student to hav«‘ at last a 


trustworthy authority by which to rectify tlie conflicting 
numbers of the Second Book of Kings, 

Tho most important of tho ancient libraries was t.bat of 
the king Sargon (tho Babylonian “Moses”) at Aganc, the 
modem Sopharvaiin, 30 miles above Babylon, on tho 
Knphrates, collected in the year 1 tJOO n.c. Hnder the last, 
or neo-Babylonian dynasty, Nebuchadnezzar raised iip a 
library at Babylon, on the same gigantic bcal? as all the 
rest of his work there ; but it i.s not probable that this 
library will be found to contain many original texts. On 
the other liand it is known that, after the Assyrian plan, 
Nelmoliadnczziir caused the ancient texts of Agaue and 
elsewhere to he copied for Babylon, and the mounds di 
Babylon only wait another Layard to excavate them, mid 
another Smith to read the fragments so collected, to yield 
the treasnres of Nineveh. 

In 1881 Mr. Rossam, working for tho .authorities of the 
British Mn.seum, exliuincd thi5 libraiy at iSippara, with 
10,001) tablets all perfect, anil lying ofTtho shelves in their 
original iiosition as placed there by the librarians twenty- 
five centunVs ago. Thcj^e taldets were placed in tJie hands 
of patient studeiitM, the slow hut gradual result of wliove 
labours conlimially adds to our knowledge. 

Jidiffian . — 'riie first Babylonian faith was undoubtedly 
Sbamanistic; that is to say, good and evil spirits wevo 
detected in CAery natural occurronee and object, and infiu- 
j cncc might be gained over or througli them by marjl. The 
Semitic occupation brought nature-worship with it, and tlu5 
spirits of the oldcT faith became gods, and soon were, 
arranged into an ordered hieruri'hy. A passionate out- 
burst of hymns followed, all in tin* Akkadian tongue, 
fortunately prc^scn'i'd to u.i by eopies, with either side-iiy- 
8idc5 or interlinear translatitais into ordinaiy Assyrian, so 
that th(5 ancient Turanian tongue can be by their menus 
deciphered. Many of these are highly poetical in character, 
and all are extremely valuable. The creation, th(‘ inno- 
cence and fall of man, the I>clngc, the deeds of Nimrod, 
the Tower of Babel, the sacrifice of Isaac, &(•.., all find 
their expression in toxls of the time of Abraham, and in 
I a language which was a dead laugn.nge afti‘r 1800 im\ 
Some of the penitential psalms are compared by enthiisi- 
nstic students t() the J*salms of David. 

Bel (till* lord) w’as the liead of this Olympus — Aim, Hea, 
mid Elu forming a trinity beneath him, with a trinity of 
secondary gods, th(5 AI(H)n-goJ, tho Sun-god (inf(*rior to 
tho Moon-god in the view of the Chaldeans) and the Air- 
god heneatli tliem. These were the “seven magnificent 
lieities” — the gods of the five planets making up the. imin- 
her of twelve. Innumerable lesser gods, migels, and 
d(‘mous were fancied as existing subject to these lords of 
lu‘jiven. Later times saw Bel worship])cd so exclusively 
that the transition to monotheism, fir.^t that of Ziwaster 
and then tliat of Mohaminecl, lias been madi' easy. The. 
goddess Ishtar (Ashton^th) was with the Bal»y]oiiiaus the 
deity of love and also the deity of tlio planet Venus ; so 
Bel, wdio answers to tlie Latin thipitcr. father of gods, was 
the deity of the star wc call by that name. Th(» national 
religion ivas proscribed an»l supported by tho govijrnment, 
the varioiLM temjdi’s being endowed with large tracts of land, 
some curious records of wJiic.h have been recently unearthed 
from the ruins. The .servic(*s of the temples and tho cave 
of education appear to have been intrusted to a caste or 
order called the Chaldecis or Chaldeans. The order does 
not appear to have been liereditary, but to have been 
recniited from tJie body of the pisople, and even nceording 
to the book of Daniel from the foreign caplivc.s or settlcis 
in till* land, 

A’<vV»ee. — If we turn from religion ,aiid mythology to the 
domahi of sehaiee, we shall find tliat here too the intel- 
lectual activity of the Babylonians had been excited. Tho 
belief of classical waiters that Chaldea w\as the birthplace 
of .astronoi'j and astrology 1ms been confinnod by the 
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disclosures of the cuneiform inscriptions, the scientific 
terms being nearly all Turanian, not Semitic ; that is, older 
tlian 2000 n.c., and a remnant of the ancient Akkadians. 
'I'lie motions of the heavenly bodies and tlic phenomena 
«»f the weather wore observed and noted down from a 
very remote period. Eclipses of both Min and moon were 
]iredicted, and a fancied connection had been detected 
between tl® weather and the changes of the moon, sup- 
]>orted by centuries of observations. They knew the length 
of the solar year, pre])ared tables of lun<ir longitudes, mim- 
bui*ed and named the visible stars, studied the comets, 
knew the pole-star, obseiTud the nndions of Venus and 
Mars, &c., and they diseovesred the first complex cycle of 
recurrence of any astronomical plienonu'iia in their period 
of eight <*en years, whicli tlu*y culled Saros. They knew 
seven bodies — tlie snii, the moon, and five planets — which 
had irregular motions amongst the stars; and thi'se seven 
they took as presiding deities, each over one day. Thus they 
invented a week of seven days, the names of which, trans- 
lated into the Teutonic Sun-day, Moon-day, still remain, 
])laiiet for ])Ianet. The seventh-day Sabbath indeed was kept 
as a day of rest with almost .lewish severity ; on it the king 
was forbidden to cat cooked fniit or meat, to change liis 
el«)tlies or wear white rol>cs, to- drive his chariot, to sit in 
judgment, to review his troops, or even to take medicine. 
Something like an ace-urate measurement of time ivas 
attained by the invention of the water-ehxtk and sun-dial, 
and it is to the Akkadians that we owe- the division of the 
year by the signs of th^* Zrxliae. It is possible th.at u nule 
kind of ttdfseope was known, since one of the nstronomie.al 
reports states that Venus lises and its orbit duly grows in 
size,” and »Sir A. H. Layard found a crystal lens among tlic 
ruins of Niin'veh. In one place it is recorded that the him 
ivas “ spotted” on the first day of the Chaldean year, from 
whicli we may infer the pres<*nce of an unusually large spot. 
Wliat makes these notices the more iutcjrestiiig is that they 
are fur the most ])art <‘mhodied in tlio work, consisting of 
seventy tablet.s (now in the British ]Mus(ium), eompiled for 
Sargon of Agane about 4000 year.s ago, and arc therefore of 
astonishing antiquity. Tlie eafalogue of this work, however, 
in spite of its age, has a curiously modern direction to the 
student, "wlio is told to write down and hand to the 
librarian the number attached to the book he wishes to 
consult. Such u touch of modernism .almost convinces ns 
that there is nothing new under tlie .sun. One of these 
ohsenatiems, an eclipse of the in<»on observed at Babylon in 
the year 721 n.i:., wdiile TIezekiah was reigning in Judoli, 
has become famous in astmnoiny ; for Laplace, caleulating 
by modern tables the moment of this eclipse, found it 
two hours earlier by the .ainacMii record than by his rc?sult8 
it should have lioen. A few observations of the early cen- 
tnritis after Christ gave similarly conflicting testimony, the 
discrepiiiiey varymg alw.ays proportionally to tlie antiquity 
of tJie observation, from a few seconds in the more rcjcent 
tr> the two hours above mentioned in the most ancient. 
The acceleration was found to he very r<‘gular at ton 
seconds ;i c,entury; and in 17fl7 Laplace was able to show 
from mathematical considerations that the moon’s speed in 
her orbit was increasing, and that the causes of this increa.Mi 
would produce exactly tliis acceleration of Ion seconds a 
century, Urns vindicating in a most astonishing way the 
accuracy of the Chaldean obsciTation of twenty-five cen- 
turies before. 

But along with a good deal of keen observation and just in- 
hirence went much false theory and pscndo-sciencc. Astrology 
and divinatit>ii of all kinds flourished in Babylonia. Even 
the broomstick of the modern witcli has its parallel in the 
“beam of wood” on which the Akkadian witch rode through 
the air. Space forbids us to deal with this curious subject. 

//«?/>, Cmnmerce^ and Arjrimltvre . — With all their 
superstition, however, the Babylonians were a shrewd 
and practii^l ])eople. Law and commerce flourislicd among 


them, and an Akkadiah code of laws, the oldest known oodo 
in the world, is remarkable for tlie mildness and justice of 
some of its regulations. Even the slave is protected against 
' is master ; and in one of our most recent laws at tlm 
present time we have but revived the ancient Akkadian 
danse, that whatever a married woman incloses shall 
be her own.” Precedents seem to have been as much 
honoured u.s in onr own law, and fine or imprisonment 
.waited contempt of court. We Icam from an old table of 
moral precepts addressed to kings, at a time when Sephar- 
vaim, Nipur, and Babylon were under one government, that 
royal judgf‘8 existed throughout the kingdom, and prisons 
were erected in all the towns. The merchants of Ninovidi 
traded with eastern India on the one side (the way thither 
having been opened by the conquests of Tiglath-Pilosei\ 
who penetr.ated to the frontiers of the Punjab), and with 
the Greeks of the west on the other. Carcbemish, once 
the (;a]>ital of tlio Hittitos, became a mcoting-placo for 
inercliants of all nations, and the Aramaic dialect of 
northern Syria was made daring the later times of the em- 
pire the common language of commerce and diplomacy. 

Houses were leased and sold, lands mortgaged, and money 
lent at interest. A deed, translated by Dr. Oppert, and 
lated the 20th of July, n.c. 709, records the sale of threo 
Israelites by a Phceniciun, and another of the same period 
descrihiss tln! sale of a girl by her father and brothers to an 
Egyptian lady who wanted a wife for her son. The girl 
was only valiKxi at X2 8#., but, curiously enough, the lino 
for a breach of the contract was fixed as high as X9t). 
Other tablets are private deeds of the family of the Beni 
Egibi, who seem to have lieen the Bothscliilds of ancient 
Babylon. These accounts of taxes, deeds of mortgage, 
inenioranduins of loans, with the rates of interest, &c., 
prove the existenee of commcmal transactions of coii- 
biderablo complexity and of wide extent. So gn?at was 
the wealth of the people that tlie city and provirico paid 
to Darius Hystiwpes a yearly tribute of 1000 talents, or 
over X280,000 sterling. 

The Assyrians had even a stronger instinct for trade than 
their neiglibours the Babylonians, among whom the ancient 
Akkadian love of agricnltnrn survived to the last. With its 
well-regulated system of iiTigatiori, its numerous canals, and 
its careful ly-tended ficdd.s, Babylonia roust indeed have been 
the garden of the world. The ancient name of the Babylon ■ 
iaii plain (Gaw-(/aw?0is manifestly f/a»-€«fcn, tlie Garden 
of Eden ; ” and its sacred tree, guarded by a revolving sword, 
its dragf)!! or serpent, the fiery weapon in the hand of the* 
guardian angel, and tlio four rivers, Euphrates, Tigris, 
Surappi, and Ukni, are points of resemblance almost incon- 
trovertible. Indeed the two first rivers are actually named 
ill Genesis. TIjo soil was so fertile that PJiny says, even 
in Ills time, after tlu; decay of the ancient civilization, wheat 
was cut twice a ycoi*, yielding two and three hundredfold to 
the sower, and then gave good food for sheep ; while wheat, 
barley, sesamuni, palms, apples, grapes, &c., grew wild. The 
date-palm gave bread, honev, a sort of wine, vinegar, and 
materials for weaving, in itself. The utter contrast of the 
present state of the land is most remarkable. 

Art , — ^Assyrian art, like Assyrian literature, was ap 
exotic transplanted from the Babylonian south; but 
whereas the northern kingdom remained stationaiy in the 
latter brunch of culture, in the former a considerable de- 
vclcqnmait took place, due in great measure to the differtmeo 
of the nature of the soil. Assyria gave plenty of stone, 
whereas in Babylonia, though bricks were ready to hand 
in unlimited abundance, stone was a prociotis substance. 
Yet so slavish were tlic Assyrian imitators, that large 
quantities of brick wore always used in their constnictions. 
The Babylonians omameiitcd the rough brick cores of their 
walls witli fine enamelled bricks or tiles, ratlier gaudy in 
colour; the Ass}Tinns used the sculptored stone slabs so 
familiar iii our Museum, or where they used colour more 
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subdued tints were preferred. Both nations were fond of portant edifices were constructed, the latter being substituted 
gilding. It would be proper to describe in a rough way when more finished and careful brickwork was required, 
the predominant art in Ba^lonia as painting and inteiiial. The kiln-baked bricks are generally of a pale-rod hue, and 
in Assyria as sculpture and external. The figures in the they bear an inscription in the cuneiform character. In 
bas-reliefs of Assyrian palaces were frequently slightly the Assyrian bricks the inscriptions cover one of tho sides, 
tinted, the hair, eyes, fringes of garments, &e., being or they sometimes mn along tho edge ; bnt the Babylonian 
touched with colonr. brickrankers stamped their inscriptions with moulds that 

Tho nalaccs of Assyria are matched by the temples of 
Babylonia, the newer country giving up its sentiments of 
revei'cnce to the service of the moiiarclj, tho older to that 
of the gods. These temples were also Ub|d os ohsen'atories, 
and were generally in many stories, us we know (from 
Herodotus) were also tho houses in Babylon ; whereas the 
palaces of Die sister kingdom were often in one story, 
hardly ever in more than two. Vast groups of tombs are 
also peculiar to Babylonia, as in the mighty necropolis 
of Krcch. 

Stone being so valuable ill Babylonia the work upon it 
was careful in proportion, and some fine monumental work 
still exists, especially one bas-relief in tlic British Museum, 
which shows in a most marked manner the Turanian 
features of the ancient Akkadian physiognomy, quit(‘ 
distinct from the Semitic or Jewish ty]ic of Assyria and 
later Babylonia. 

The cutting and engraving of gems, as in the annexed 
illustration from a signet-cylinder, was also carried to 
great perfection by tho Babylonians, and many lieautiful 
siHwimens have been fonud of their work in this respect. 

"i'hcir woven fabrics, cloths, and carpets were in high 
renown throughout the East, being made of the finest 
cotton, of beautiful texture, and dyed with brilliant colours, covered only a comparatively small portion of the surface 
According to Plmy, one of the dining-rooms in the palace of each brick. The inscription njK>n the al>ov© specimen 

from Babyhmia, now preserved in the collection 
of the Royal Society of Literature, is read by Sir 
11. Raw’linson as follows : — 

Cof) NKBUrirADXKZ^SAR, 
the king of llahylon, 
fouiuler of Both Digla, or Saggalu, 
and of Betii Taida, 
soil of MAuopALasBAR (T am). 

The rectangular bricks of Assyria vary in size 
from a square uf inches to one of 12 iiiehes, 
many of tho varieties being elongated rectangles ; 
their thickness also varies from 4} to 3 inches. 
I'lic Babylonian bricks arc smaller, their maximum 
dimensions being a square of 14 inches by 4 inches 
in thickness. Certainly the building power of this 
wonderful people has never been equalled; the 
of Nero was hung with Babylonian tapestry which had cost mound, 200 feet square and 100 feet high, on which tho 
a sum equal to about £82,000 of our money. temple of the Sun-god at Warka was cTcctod — to take 

As the art of Babylonia and Assyria declined Greek an example at random — has been measured and found to 
art arose; tlie lions of Mycenic, and especially the more contain 30,000,000 bricks; and this is but one structure of 
ancient ones of Phrygia, are evidently descendants of the a multitude. 

lions of Nineveh. Tho yarieties of Greek columns, even to Researches are still being actively pursued, and every 
the Corinthian, are found in cmbiyo in the bas-reliefs of year adds to our knowledge of this highly-wrought civiliza- 
Nimrond and Konyunjik ; and the Gothic device of resting tion. The results obtaim^d tt>uch upon so many interests, 
a pillar on an animars bock (ns in the famous pulpit at and explain so many obscurities, in art, history, languap, 
Pisa, &c.) was a favourite fancy with the ARS 3 rriaii 8 . But and religion, that new discoveries are always hailed with 
it is certainly voiy remarkable that the Greeks did not wigcmess. Tho greater part of tlic buried treasures is as 
Iwrrow tile idea of tlio ardi witli the rest of the Babylonian yet unexplored, and all writers on the subject anticipate 
architectural principles; for, contrary to the notion 111 tberto further and possibly yet more extrao^inary revidations 
received, that the Romans were the first to discover the when tho necessary expenditun! is provided, and explorers 
arch, many examples of it are found in the large drains skilful and bold ns those who have previously worked arc 
and passages, and in the gateways and dooiways of the induced to undertake fresh enterprises, 
vast palaces and temples of Assyria and Babylonia. The standard works on tho subject are Ricirs “ Baby- 
Hitherto no large chamber-roof has been found preserved Ion,” Liiyard’s Nineveh and Babylon,” Loftus' “ Chaldea,” 
safliciently to show its shape, so that the application of the Rawlirison’s “ l ive Great Monarchies,” Lenormant's “ Pi-e- 
arch to larger spaces is not yet proved. mibres Civilisations,” George Smith’s interesting personal 

Both tho Assyrians and the Babylonians used snn-dried records of “ Assyrian Discoveries ” and “ The Chaldean 
brioksy os well as those that w-ere baked in the furnace. Account of GcnesiH ” (Lond. 1876), Professor A. H. Sayce’s 
The former were chiefly employed in tho construction of revised cjlition of the last-named (Lond. 1880), and liis 
the massive and lofty mounds upon whicli tho more im- original “Babvlonian Literatni*©” (1879). 
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BABYI.O'NlAN CAPTIV^ITY. This name h ffon- 
ernlly given to that deportation of the people of the king- 
dom of Judah which took place n.c. 688, during the reign 
of King Zedokiah. The people of the kingdom of Israel had 
been removed long hef ore, n.c?. 721, by the Assyrian monarch 
Sargon, son of ShahnaueHer, who also brought strangers into 
the hind of Samaria to take their place. At this period the 
kingdom of Babylon was engaged in a warfare with that of 
Egypt, and Zedekiab, the king of J luhib, despite the warn- 
ings of the prophet Jercmiali, allied himself with the latter 
jK)wer, The Babylonians w^sre victori(jns in llie war, and 
Ntdmcliudiiezzar repentedy invaded Jmlea, and several de- 
portations of tbe ])eu]>le took y»laee. The iirst of Uiose 
np])eai*s to liavo been during the reign of J(‘boiakiiri, when 
l)ani(d and his companions were taken, and was possifdy 
i;.r. r>(IO, a period when Nabopalassar was reigning over 
Bab^loji, bis son Nebuchadnezzar being liis viceroy. 'I'he 
second was in tJie seventh yi‘n.T of Jehoiakim^ and the third 
took jilace n.c. 61)8, during the reign of Jchoiachiii, wlio, 
witlj the nobles, soldiers, and artiticers, was carried away 
to Babylon. 

Tlje fourth c:i])tivity wjis that referred to, n.c?. 688, 
wlien .lenisalem was taken by Nebuchadiu‘zzar, who 
])lmalon*il and burned the temjde, and after causing the 
cliildn*!! of Zedelciali to he rnnnlen*d in his presence, put 
out his eyes and brought him in cliniiis to Babylon. It is 
this eaplivity that is eonnnonly calkid the seventy years’ 
captivity, being reckoned from tlie first raid under Nabo- 
pulashar ; but tlie duration of llie <‘oTnpleto luiptivity was 
fifty-two years only. The .fc'ws, tliongli removed from their 
own hind, appear to have been treated as eohaiists rather 
than slaves. They wito unable to ohs<‘n'o their national 
feasts, nor, the temple being destroyed, could they offer any 
baerifices; but they bad their priests with them, and they 
were permitted to worship the God <if Israel, and to observe? 
their laws relating to food, Ac. They acMpiired laud and 


amassed wealth, and some of them attained to posts of 
eonsidcrablo eminence, like Daniel and his friends, and 
Nehemiali. Wo have descriptions of their life while at 
Babylon in the Books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
and also in the apochryphal Book of Tobit, while several 
of tbe Tsalms were evidently written during the captivity 
and after the return. On the conquest of Babylon by 
CyiTis, n.c. 6 J8, the Jews received permission to return, and 
a portion of them under Zevubbabel accepted tho offer in 
n.<?. 63d. They seem to luive been but a small portion of 
those who w'crc* settled in Babylon, the number being given 
b}*^ Ezra as 42,300, of whom 30,000 belonged to tbe tribes 
of Judah, Benjamin, and Ticvi. It has been supposed that 
the remainder were gathered fi*om the representatives of 
the kingdom of Israel, the ten tribes that bad been removetl 
in 721 by the Assyrians, but the matter is not very ch'Or. 
Another migration from Babylon took place, n.c. 468, under 
the command of Ezra, and a third thirteen years later, n.c. 
445, under Ncbciniah. Tho ten Irilsjs appear never to have 
returned, and they most probably had become merged into 
tbe Assyrians, a kindred people with whom it was easy to 
assimilate. Variems attempts have ]»een made to discover 
what became of them, and they have been identified 
with tho Kurds, Afghans, Ncsiorians, North American 
Indians, and still more wildly with the Angles who invaded 
Britain; but no real trace of any separate existence has yet 
been discovered. A portion we know were left in Samaria, 
and, mingling with the AKS}iian strangers who were intro- 
duced, hcc/imc the Sainaritanft. Others, who ki*pt to the 
woi*bhip of Jehovah, probably identified themselves with 
their brethren from Judea, hotli in Babylonia and in tbe 
return, but tlie majority appear to hove soon lost all dis- 
tinctive nationality or religion. Of tho kingdom of Judah 
u largo number remained in Babylon, forming the Jews of 
tbe Disperwon, and from there th»‘y spread out and formed 
colonies* in most of the great cities of the civilized world. 



Tlie Bub^rufia (Sim lahifruia). 


BABYRU'SA habifrusa) is a largo Iiog inhabiting they supported the head by suspension to a bough while 
the Malayan Peninsula, Celebes, and Borneo. Tlie name the animal was sleeping. It has also been conjectured^ and 
is of native derivation, meaning “hog-deer.” Tho in.alc | with more jirobability, that tliey are designed to protect 
has ail extraordinary development of tho canine teeth of the eyes from injury during the animars progress through 
the upper jaw'. Piercing tlie snout they arch over the fac?c, thick hushes. The tusks of tho lower jaw are sliorp and 
curving backwards in some eases so far that they become powerful, fonning formidable weapons of attack. Tho 
imbedded in the skull. As this must make them useless habyriisa is almost devoid of hair, and has long and slender 
ns offensive weapons, there lias l>e(m much speculation ns legs, wdiich enable it to rival the deer in speed. Sec Suid^. 
to the utility of tliis dcvehqiment. The old idea was that BAB'YSM* a new religion, founded in Persia, which 
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may poBBibly be dcBtinod to cxercioo a powerful antagonism 
to Mobommedunism. It originated in 1843 at Shiraz, with 
Mirza-Ali-Mohainmed, a young man of nineteen years, who 
gave out tJiat he was the genuine successor of Ali, the true 
j>ropliet of Iran. He announced to his diKciples that he 
was the Bab, that is to say, the gate, the mystic gate, by 
which alone one could enter into the true fnitli and acquire 
u knowledge of God, and from this name his follower.H 
have T(‘ceived the name of Bdbys. AU attacked the fun> 
damenlal vices of Mohammedan society; ho condemned 
polygamy and censured the veiling and seqlusioji of women ; 
and by abolishing tlio laws which forbade the intercourse 
of true believers witii unbelievers, ho intiodnccd a new 
element of progress into Persiau society. Had the new 
j)rophrt been satisfied with the part of a reformer only, he 
would have hocn safe in tlie strcngtli of his popularity; 
but he chose to fr)mid a new religion oji lltc ruins of the 
oiH! lie coiideiimcd, and thus eventually led Ids follower 
into u ratal struggle with tlie government* 

The sjiiritual conquest of Persia was resolved ujion, and 
for jiiirely defensive pui*poses an armed force was raised. 
Ill their first encounters with the royal troops the followers 
of Mohammed Ali overcame forces twice as large as their 
own. It seemed as if the Bahys would hu\e succeeded in 
establishing their republic ; hut they were ovciwhelmed by 
superior uunibcrs, and hopelessly defeated after a most 
gulluiit and protracted rosistuncc. A general proscription 
was decreed against the Bubys ; to he a follower of the Bab 
w'os to be declared guilty of high treason, and thonsands 
of innocent persons wore tortured and put to death. 
Mirza AU himself and his principal apostles were bar- 
harously executed. The sliali forgot that “ the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” A youth sixteen 
years old, named Mirza Yahyu, was chosen as successor to 
the Bi\h, and took up his residence at Bagdad, llitre, 
sheltered from persecution, on the frontier of two Moluim- 
medan empires, and in the midst of a great concourse of 
travellers and pilgrims, the new religion has planted its 
standard, and continues its mission, which seems far from 
being as yet completed. 

The religion of tlio Bdli addresses itsidf to the mind 
rather tliaii lo the body; tlius it prefers meditation to 
prayer, and solitary prayer, as being most akin to inedita- 
tiop. to prayer in public. The functions of its ministers 
are limited lo the duties of praying and teaching. 

The religion of the Bdb does not desire any painful 
sacrifices from mankind. “ All that is demanded of you 
by llw! Most High is love and contentment,” says the Bah. 
The general character of its morality is summed up in two 
obligations : “ Charity towards others, and circumspection 
as regards oneself.” The first form of charity is doing 
good to the poor and the wretched. Hospitality is just as 
much an obligation as almsgiving ; it must ho practised at 
least once a year towards a poor man or a straiigev, even if 
one have nothing more to offer than a cup of cold water ; 
and rich men are to invito to their table a number of poor 
guests proportionate to tlieir w^ealtli. In the Book of 
Precepts it is written, “ 0 ye rich, enrich the poor on the 
part of your liord ; ” hut on the other hand, it is forbidden 
to give to beggars, for to beg is sinful. 

The true, believer is to be charitable and indulgent to 
others, and not to be too severe with himself ; fasting and 
other trials of endurance are forbidden him after the age 
of forty-two, and long and distant journeys are to be 
avoided. His virtues are to be, so to say, every-day virtues 
— not heroic virtues, which require to be brought forth by 
oxtraordinaiy circumstances. All that can render life 
agreeable and increase his gratitude to his Creator, is 
allowed to the true believer, so long as he docs iiotliing 
which can injure him; but opium and fcrmeii’.ed liquors 
are forbidden. The Bdb and bis colleagues hold almost 
all the property of the society, and have the right to levy 


very heavy taxes. With the money thus collected they are 
able to maintain the priests, keep up the religious buildings, 
assist the poor, alleviate distress, and educate the faithful. 
There is not much originality in this systoin, and its 
dogmas are chiefly borrowed from ancient systems. Its 
most original feature is the principle of the permanent 
iucamation of the Deity in a body of niiietecn persons. U 
is, however, so much more imaginative, more liberal, and 
more enlightened than Islomisin, and it has done so much 
good by abolishing polygamy and raising the status of 
women, that it possesses advantages over it which make it 
a formidable rival, destined, perhaps, some day to displace 
tlio ofiiclal religion, and to form the connecting link oE 
transition between Europe and Asia. 

BACCA, or BciTy, is a term used in botany for a fruit 
which is puijiy, maiiy-seoded, tliiii-skiimed, witli the calyx 
teeth remaining at the top (inferior). It is produced by 
one fiower, and has originally many cells ; the seeds become 
freed from their attaclirnent as tin* ovary ripens, and 
iKJCome scattered in the pul]). The term is thus pro])erly 
ap])licd to the gooscheiry and currant, but not to the grajie, 
ill which tlie calyx docs not crown the fruit (superior) ; 
hut the adjective baccatu is often ajiplicd to all succulent 
fruits, whether superior or inferior, so long as there is no 
hard stoiio. Baccate is also applied to parts of llowevs 
whose texture is juicy and succulent, as m the calyx of 
Blitmn. 

BACCHANALIA, feasts or festive rites in honour of 
Bacchus, at which a mixed crow'd of men and women, 
intoxicated with wine, clothed in deer-skins and Asiatiij 
robes, and cariy’ing thyrsi in their hands, ran up and dow'ii 
the country shouting, beating di’uins and cymbals, and 
crying, **Kvoe! lo Bacche!” They w'ero introduced 
at Romo b.C'. 187 (Livy, xxxix. 8). 'rheso rites were 
celebrated every third year, and W'orc hence called 
Triotericu. They must be distinguished from the vintage 
festivals, on which see the article BArnivs. 

BACCHANTBS, Bacchccj Mwnads^ or Thyiads^ 
originally the female comjiaiiions of Baiu'hns in his Eastern 
wanderings — half-mido and lialf-mad creatures, their gar- 
ment a rongli skin, tlieir ornament or trophy a thyrsus, 
.a rod terminated liy a lir-eone (turpentine lieing used in 
making wine) and w'reathed witJi ivy or vino leaves. Later 
tlie term W'as extemhui to include tin* raving women w'itli 
tossing heads and dislujveled hair who joined in the tipsy 
riots of the Bai.ciianalia, and >vhoso excesses are the 
theme of many ancient storic's. Carrying torelies or 
th^Tsi, they rejiaired to the woods near the towns by night, 
and niado tlie dark hideous with druTtis, cymbals, discord- 
ant songs, and shouts. An ox was sacrificed, and tho 
custom was for the frenzied women to tear the flesh with 
their liands. 

BACCHlGXilO’NB, a river of Venetia, North Italy, 
which has its source in the Alps, It jiasscs the cities of 
Vicenza and Padna, and about 30 miles below the latter 
enters the Adriatic at Brondolo, opposite to the island and 
town of Chioggia, Tho Baccliiglioiie is navigable for largo 
boats from Vicenza to the sea. Its whole course is about 
90 miles. 

BAC'CHUS or DIONY'SUS (Lat.), the god of wine, 
called also by the Greeks Dionysos, Bromios, I.yiros, Dithy- 
rambos, Bakchos, and, wdtli good cause, ‘‘ the God of tli(^ 
Many Names,” was the son of Zeus by Semelc, daughter of 
Cadmus, tho founder of Thebes. Hera, consort of Zeus, 
enraged at bis amour wdth Semelc, came to her in disguise 
and deceitfully persinule<l her to ask Zeus to atipoar to her 
in all his majesty. Zeus having rashly sw'orn by the Styx 
(an iiTcvocalile oath) to grant whatever petition she shoiild 
ask, was compelled to accede, and Semole w'as consumed 
by the lightnings of tho god. Bacchus, lioni out of time 
in Semelo’e death-agony, was saved by Zeus, who sewed 
him up in his thigh until the due period fur his birth. To 
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Favc the child from tlic perReention of Hera, Zens intrusted 
him io tlie nymphs of Mount Nysa, in Thrace, who reared 
Jiim, and were rewarded by being set in the sky as the 
constellation Hyndcs. lienee the f)lder nainu of the god, 
for according to Greek etymology Dio-^Nysos (Dios 
being the genitive of Zens) meant Zeus of Nysos. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller prefers a Sanskrit etymology iii his Ilib- 
bert Lectiftcs (London, 1878, page 27H, Tiot<0» He would 
read JJyu^mS'-ya, Hie child of that is, of day and 

night, or of lieavcn and earth ; and tfiis agrees witli the 
strongly supported theory of liis original solar sigiiilication 
stated below. Baechns, wliirh means literally “ the noisy,” 
%va8 an epithet even later than the time of Herodotus, 
though almost exclusively used as the name of the god by 
the Itomans. 

On attaining ibe years of manhood Bacchus was driven 
mad by the jevengefiil Hera, and set out on a journey through 
all known countries, attendc'd by BacciiAntks and bearing 
the thyrsus, a poh? entwined with ivy or vine leaves and 
surmounted with a fir-eone, in bis hand. Wherever lie 
went In* instrneted men in the enltivation of the vine, in 
additi(»n to many other of the peaceful arts, being generally 
ree-eived as a benefactor of inunkind. Those who opposed 
him and denied his divinity were punished witli severity, 
'I'hns rentheus, king of Tliebes, who endeavoured to cheek 
the excesses of the Bacchanalia, was torn to pieces by his 
ow’ii mother and sisters a Bacchic fn‘n7y,and Lycurgus, 
king of Thrac(*, who seized and detained the riotous crew 
surrt)unding tlie god, was punished by an attack of mad- 
ness, in which lie slew his own son, and afterwards in 
despair killed himself. One of the most famous myths of 
DionysuR has been related in the article Auiauxk. 

Tbo worsliip of Dionysus and the attributes claimed 
for him cxliibit remarkable diversity; and it is now 
generally admitted that they are conijioundeil from quite 
separate traditions, possibly from distinct countries. In 
Homer, Dionysus is simply the wine-god; but tlic original 
oriental signification is rather tJiat of a god of sunbeams 
ill their charattev of ripeuerB of fruit, and hence espceially 
of the joyous vim*. Faces or heads of Bacchus, tenned 
oncilla, were suspended from trees in the vineyards of Italy 
to be turned and twisted b> tJjc iviiul, since the superstition 
was rife that ivhieh(*ver way they looked the vines in that 
direction were sure to he fruitful. Such an oitcillnm (or 
“little face”) in marble is in tlic British kluseurn, still 
hearing the ring by wdiich it hung. In winter, the season 
saered to Bacchus, the Dionysia or BAC’rriANALiA com- 
memorated his madness and his wanderings, us ^'ell 
as the wild joy produced by indulgence in wine. I'hcse 
festivals gradually became accompanied by dithyriimbic 
hymns (one of the god’s names being Ditliyrambos,*“ twice 
born”), in which passages in liis career were recited by the 
singers, and as tlic character of these hymns developed, 
during early times, jiassagcs in the career of other gods 
andherors came also to be included in Ibeir scope. Little 
by little the form of the dithyramb altered, until we find a 
reciter or chief actor loading a responsive cliorus ; and from 
this g(*rm of dialogue and chorus sprang tho Gueek 
Drama, of which Bacchus was always held the god and 
}iatron. The chief festivals of the god were — (1) tho 
Lesser Attic Dionysia, held at the time of the grape har- 
vest, and celebrated with rustic sports, dramatic entertain- 
ments, and ft public banquet. One of the amiiKeinents at 
this festival consisted in tin* leaping of the young men with 
one foot on full wine skins smeared with oil, the sport being 
tenned the askolia. Tt was followed (2) by a festival 
called the I^nna, which was peculiar to Athens. This 
was ceh'hratcd also by dramatic entertainments and ban- 
queting, but it had a special feature — ^viz. a procession of 
women at night attended with wild excitement. After the 
Lensea followed the (,3) Anthestcria, in March, when tlie 
iM-w wine was first drunk, and at which a public banquet 


was bold, where the guests challenged each other to 
drinking bouts in honour of the god of wine. Lastly canio 
the principal annual festival of the (4) Great Dionysia, which 
was held in Athens in the month of April. At this festi- 
val there were representatiouR of tho new tragedies and 
I comedies, and a pi^ocesslun was made from one temple to 
I another, tho wooden image of the god being carried in 
I triumph attended with music and song. Tbo worship of 
I Bacchus was introduced from Greece into Romo n.c. 49(>, 
I and it degenemted thero into the wildest and most savage 
excesses. Men q^d women joined in the celebrations, and 
the licentiousness permitted- at last reached sneh a degree 
that the Senate instituted a stringent inquiry, and in 18(1 
n.t\ prohibited the celebration of the Bacchanalia under 
' vciy heavy penalties. 

! In works of art Bacclius was variously represented. The 
most common form was that of a young man of an almost 
feminine ty])e of beauty, beardless, and witli long hair 
falling about bis shoulders or bound up in a knot behind, 
and adorned with a wreath of ivy or vine leaves. 
Sometimes he was represented nude, and at other times 
partly draped in a loose robe, or with a deer-skin over his 
shoulders, and riding on a panther or lion. Another form, 
called the Indian Bacchus, represented him in a far more 
dignified manner as a man of mature years, having a long 
heard, wcai'ing a crown, and draped in a tunic reaching to 
the feet, over which was a splendid mantle. A favourite 
subject with ancient scnlptors is the infant Bacehiis in the 
care of the gi’otcsque Sileniis. 

BAC'CIO DSLIA PORTA* better known as Fra 
Ikirlolommvo di Han Marco^ one of the greatest painters 
of the Cinquecento in Italy, was honi at Savignano, lutar 
Prato, in Tuscany, in 14(59. He studied first undt*r 
Cosimo Boselli, in whoso studio he met Mariotto Albei- 
tinelli, who was throughout his life his faithful friend and 
compaiiifui. He afterwards gave himself up to the study 
of the works of Leonardo da Vinci, towards whose style 
he always felt a decided inclination. His talents were 
recognized by the Dominican monks of San Marco, tlie 
convent once the liome of Fra Angelico, and he produced 
for them a number of paintings of wdigious subjects, of 
which the best known is the largo fresco in the great 
refectory representing a mivaeulous relief of the hn*thren 
from impending starvation by the mercy of tw'o minister- 
ing angels. He afterwards come under the iiifluenee of 
Savonarola, prior of San Marco, and hccamo his devoted 
follower. On the martyrdom of this brave reformer, 
Baccio sought retirement in the convent of the Dominipans 
at Prato, and fiir four years ho gave up painting altogi tlicr, 
but was induced at the end of that ptTiod to resume it by 
the command of bis superior. A stranger who called one 
day at the cloistcir inquiring for the Frate, proved to be the 
immortal Raphael, tlieii only twenty-four years old, and 
tho two painters heeamo most intimate friends. To 
Raphael the Frato revealed all the mysteries of his in- 
comparable colouring, and his method of the treatment 
of drapery, while Raphael in his turn initiated his friend 
into tho newer styles of pcTspoctivc, In 1 5 1 8 Bartolommeo 
visited Rome, and there, in the presence of tlie sublimo 
works on which Micliacl Angelo and Raphael wgre engaged, 
was struck with admiration and surprise, accompanied by 
a painful feeling of the inferiority of his own prodnetions. 
In him there wras no ignoble feeling of jealonsy. While at 
Rome he was a frequent visitor at the studio of Raphael, 
to whom he intrusted on his departure for Florence twfi 
of his pictures, which Raphael finished with as mueli 
care ns if tliey hod been his own. On his return to the 
cloister Fra Bartolommeo resumed his work with renewed 
fervour, and produced the masterpieces of his life, among.st 
which may be mentioned the St. Mark (now in the gallery 
. of Florence), the St. Sebastian, and tho Madonna della 
I Misericordia. He died in 1817 at the age of forty-eight. 
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Most, of his compositions were altar pieces, and very few 
are to be seini out of Italy. The finest collection of the 
master is in tlic Pitti Palace at Plorencc. Amongst the 
examples at his old convent the most touching is a 
portrait, finished with the; most intense earnestness, of his 
friend and superior, the martyr Savonai-ola. 

BACH, the family of musicians reinarkable above all 
others for tb(i number and ability of its members, who for two 
centuries successively distiiiguislnMl themselves tliroughoiit 
Lutheran Germany. Their origin is traced to Veit Bach, 
a miller and baker of Prosburg, who hd^his adtjpted conn- 
try iji consequeiiee of the religious troubles that prevailed 
tlierc in tlie latter port of the sixteenth century, and 
redurned to liis native WeclmniT, a village of Saxe-Gotha, 
wh(*re he pursued his calling, and became noted for singing 
t(» his accuiiipanimcnt on the guitar. The father of Veit Iiad 
I)eeii a iimsieiau, and Veit’s two sons were both rejmted for 
tlieir mnsieal talent. Tlie elder, Hans, a carpet wi'Mvcr. dij‘d 
in iti2b, leaving three sons, wlu» were all sent by the Count 
of Soliwarzhurg-Ariistadt to Italy, to doveloji tln^ groat 
disfiosition for music whleh they evin<‘ed. lii tlie next 
generation .lohaim Christoph and tJoliaiin Christian, at 
Prisenach, and dohanii A^gidius and Johann klichael, at 
Krfuit, were distinguished organists and e<imposcMs. 
Johann Plnist, tlm grand.soii of A^gidius, horn at Piisenach 
in 1722, at wln'di place he was aftoiwiirds kapell-meister, 
to(;k a prominent rank beside bis cousins, lli<i (listingiiislied 
sons of the colossal Joluinn Sebastian. His musie lias 
great merit. The desecndaiitH of the earlier branches of 
the family, who followed music as a professhm with less 
consideration, were so numerous that lowjirds the end of 
the seventeenth century there was scarcely ti town in 
Thuringia, Saxony, <ir Franconia, that bad not one of the 
Baelis ,as organist, or cantor, or official head of all musical 
nrraiigeinents. Tlie Baelis wore as much unit<‘d by brotherly 
iisS by artistic fi'eliiig, and they lield an annual meeting at 
Eisennc'h, JOrfurt, or Arnsludt, for intereliange of greetings 
and comparison of jiropvss. As many as 150 of these 
relatives have assembled on sue.li occasions, when their 
cliief ainusc'ment always consisted of mutual inusiwil per- 
foimanees. The eoinposilions of nil of them were kept 
togetlu'i* in a const an tly-‘p'oving eollecti<»n, that was called 
the Ardiivcs of t)ie Tiadis; which valuable and interesting 
family ineinorinl was in the ])Ossession of P. liimiiaimel 
Bach at Hamburg, when he died in 178^!, and then passed 
into the liands of M. Pceldiau, a famous collector of music 
at Berlin. The sons (d Emmanuel were the first of the 
Badis that deserted the piirsjuit of their ancest<»rs. 

Bach, Johaxn Skijastiax, the great inusiciaii, not 
only the most distinguislied of his reiiiarkahle family, but 
oue of the most illustrious men in the history of the art, 
was born at Eisenach on the 21.st of March, 1085, and died 
at Ldj)zig on tlio 30th of July, 1750. Badi has been 
called the “ Gernian Handel " (Handel being fairly claiinetl 
jis English by adoption) ; but this is quite incorrect. Handel 
was an<l still is the favourite of England fi'om king to 
peasant, Badi w^as as strange to Geniiaiiy as to ICngland ; 
find the appreciation of his surpassing genius has growai up 
08 slowly and as surely in the one country as in the other. 
His music is more played and sung now than ever before ; 
and it is not too much to hope that when he shall liavo been 
dead two centuries the general nmsical public will be able 
to rise to the level of aj>preciating tliost! profound master- 
pieces of thought in music which liave Jiitlierto formed the 
exclusive delight of trained musicians. The w'orks of Badi 
are still, as it were, a musical shibboleth. The very love 
of tliem is of itself a pr(»of of the liighe.st musical culture. 

Since so many of the Bach family were distinguislied 
musicians, and especially since so many were named Joh.ann, 
it will be better to give a h<*lection from that curious geiie- 
alogy, comprising no less than twenty-four musicians out 
of fifty-three, males, and running over eight generations, 
VOL. II. 


which the illnstrions subject of this article himself drew 
lip, assisted by his son, 0. P. Emmanuel Bach. 

Hans Bach of Wcehmar (1561). 

1 

Veit Badi, the miller of Presburg (d. 1G19). 

• I 

Hans Bach, “the musician” (d. 1619). 

Johann Christoph Bach (1613-1661) and others. 

.Tohaim Chr. mid Johann Ambrosius Bach (1C15-1G95) 

I and others. 

JoiiANX Skiia-stiax Bach (1685-1750) and others. 

(W. FniEDKMANN Ba< II C. P. Emmanitkl Bach 
) (1710-1781). (1711-1788). 

J. Ciiui.sTorii F. Bach J. Chihstiax Bach (1735- 
(1732 - 1705), 1782) and 16 other children. 

Wilhelm F. Ernst Bacdi, BitHii (1756-1816). 

Aug. Wilhelm Baeli, Beilin (1786-1830). 

Johann Ambrosius, fatlier of tlie snbjoet of this article, 
was one of LW’in brothers, who were so much alike in 
])crson and voice that their wives could only know one 
from the oilier by their dress ; their temper, their eon- 
.stitutioii, their talent, and their mnsie ivere alike; when 
one was sick the other was ill, and their death look place 
very nearly at the same timt*. 'I’liis occurred when J. 
Sebastian was hut ten years old. His elder brother, Joh.-mii 
Christoph, taught him the i»rinciplcs of the art for whieli 
his family was famous. It is nol to be supposed, however, 
that in tlic household of his father, a mn.sieinn, lie had 
not made the early familiarity willi mnsie, without which 
even his marvellous org.niizalion eonicl not have been 
developed. His own ardent love of his ]»ursuit, and his 
brother’s want of symjiathy w ith this, are equally proved 
by an anecdole rceordirig the little lad’s desire to study some 
c»f Die com]»osi1ions of the most profound writers of the day, 
and his being forbidden the nse of a volume which contained 
them. He procured the ho<>k, however, by .stealth, and 
copied the valued piece.s, ivliich, as he was obliged to do it 
in secret, lie could only write on moonlight nights, and 
thus s]»ent six months ujion the ta.sk. He had scarcity 
finished his Labour w’hen his hrother diseovered the trau- 
hcripl an<l took it from liini, and he did not regain it until 
the death of Christoph. He was now' but fifteen, and yet 
thrown entirely on his own re.sourees. He went with .i 
Behoolfellow to lameburg, and obtained there an engage- 
ment ns treble singer in tlio choir of St. Michael’s School, 
which he k(*pt till his voice broke. With eiitlniHiasm that 
no difficulties could check, lie talked scwer.al times to 
I Ihimburg to hoar Hie perfomianees of Beinkeu, the famous 
organist. When h(? wa's eiglil<*eii he w'lis engaged to play 
Die violin in the hand of the Duke of Weimar, and it w'as 
probably then that he became aequjun ted with the concertos 
I of Vivaldi. To tlie.sn be aUvays attribut(>d his first grasji 
I of DM).se ])rineiples of imisieiil eonstnictioii that he subse- 
quently developcil, .Tiid carried to .such completeness as to 
make his ivorks a moibd of “ form ” for all time. Especially 
devoted to the organ as an instniraent, and anxious for 
a field in ivliicli to I'xereisc* his w'onderful powers of inven- 
tion, he gladly quilled the duke’s service in tlu^ follow'ing 
! year to accept tlie office of organist at Arnstadt, in wdiicli, 
for the first time, he had an opportunity to prove his 
mnarkahle ability. While in this situ.ation he made several 
i art -pilgrimages for the sake of hearing any player from 
! w'hosc experiences he might derive imjivovemeut. In par- 
ticular, he once walked to Lubeek, wdiere the organist of St. 
Mary’s Clmndi w'as the celebrated Buxtehude, with whoso 
10 
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]>1ayinj; and composition he was so delighted tliat ho pro- 
longed his stay for three months, drawing on his head the 
censure of the church officials. In 1707 he was appointed 
organist of the Church of St. Blasius at Mttlhauscn, in which 
jihico wo may suppose ho married his reLative, the d.'inghter 
(»f Johann Michael Bach of Cohren, by whom he had seven 
children. J'he year following he returned to Weimar, no 
more in the subordinate capacity of an orchestra playcn*, 
but in the important character of organist His reputation 
as an executant, as a composer, and as an extemporist, 
began now to spread itself all over (jcnnany, and his unro- 
mittmg study gave oven further justiiication to tlie liigh 
esteem in which he was held. In 1717 l*riiico Leopold of 
Anhalt Koihen, a great lover of music, uhserving and 
appreciating tlic rare talent of Bfich, offered him the office 
of master of his ch:j.pcl and director of his concerts, which, 
as giving him still greater opportunity for study .and coni- 
]H)silion than he had yet enjoyed, he gladly accepted. On 
the de^th of Zach.’ui, the master of Handel, Bucli was 
invited to succeed him os organist at Ilalie, and went thcro 
to prove his fitness for the appointment; but for some 
uukiiown reason tin; ])ost was given to Kirchlioff, a pupil 
of the former organist. About this thne Marcliand, a 
French |>layer, was exciting great admiration at the court 
of Dresden ; and it was proposed that Bach should make 
a trial of skill with him, to prave the superiority of French 
or German art. Accordingly Bacb went to Dresden, and 
liaviug heard his rival, and so satisfied himself that he was 
worthy to compete with him, sent liim a most courteous 
challenge, which Marcliand acc(;pted. On the appointed 
day Bach appeared htdore the elector and his retinue, but 
Marcliand, after ho had been long waited for, was ascer- 
tained to have suddenly (juitted the city; he thus left the 
field to his opponent, wlio made such a perfonnance as 
satisfied all present of his iiicoinjuirable ability. In 1722 
In; revisited Hamburg for the purpose of again hearing the 
veteran Keiuken, then nearly a hundred years old. It was 
not as a mere listener that he now met the master; he was 
oil this occasion to prove himself a noble successor to tbe 
old mail’s reputation, which lie did by extemporizing at 
great length, ,aiul w’itli such effect as only his wonderful 
genius could produce, on one of the Lutlieran chorales or 
liyiiiii tunes, when Keinkeii exclaimed, '^I thought this art 
would die witii me ; hut here I find it lias a more able 
representative.” In tliis year Bach’s first publication ap- 
peared ; for although from a very early period be bud with 
I'euseless assiduity .studied and practised coinjiosltiop, and 
thus develojicd the style entirely liis own, it. was not until 
Ills thirty-eighth year that one of his works vi’as printed. 
'I’liis publication, the first part of “ Das Woliltornperirte 
< ’Javier,” famous in FiigUnd us the “Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues” (the latter half of wliicli was wTittcm 
some years later), was reyirinted three times during his 
life, and according to Bach’s usual hahit, niidf!rwent very 
important modifications in each succe.s.sivc edition. With 
vc'lerence to this work it is appropriate to state that Bacli 
liked esjiecially to play upon the clavichord, a portable 
keyed instrument of small power, which, unlike the harp- 
sichord, yielded more or less tone according to the force 
used by the player ; and that, disregarding the eustom whicl 
hud prevailed until his day, of writing in a few keys only, 
and tuning k«*yed instruineiits so as to render Ihesu keys 
nearly perfect ut fli(‘ expense of the rest, he used to turn 
in cipial temperament. Tuning was a task he never would 
trust to another, and which he accomplished witli .singulai 
rapidity. It is also to h<; remarked that ho was the first who 
used tlie thumb and the fourth finger in fingering on Hie 
pianoforte key-hoard ; and his preludes and fugues in each 
of the twelve major and twelve minor keys exemplify as 
well his method of tuning as his system of fingering. In 
1723 the most important event in his career, his appoint- 
ment as cantor of St. Thomas’ Sdiool in Leipzig, obliged 


im to resign his engagement with Prince Leopold, who,. 
However, remained bis warm friend till he died. Bacb 
wrote a funeral cantata for his obsequies. In his new 
iiliuitioii the master, now gcncnilly acknowledged as such, 
lad a larger field of action than ho had yet enjoyed. Hia 
playing became more and more famous, and ho had con- 
itant opportunity for the production of important works. 

His income was soon ineveased by his additional ap- 
pointment as composer to tlie Duke of Weissciifels ; be bad 
lany pupils for composition and for playing ; ho was fre- 
quently engaged to judge new organs and to select organists, 
iind lie now published tiumerous works. Many as were 
these sources of incomo, the expenses of his numerous 
family, and his hospitality to the artists from all countries 
who visited him, necessitated frugality in bis household; 
but though he might, bad he travelled as a player, have 
;aincd riches and honours wherever he went, since thcin; 
wuH no one who could equal him os an executant, he pre- 
ferred the simple life with its simple means, which enabled 
him to labour unintcrmptedly in his art, and to win the per- 
sonal regard of all .who had occasion to meet him. He now 
wrote the greater part of his enormous number of church 
•iiipositions, including most of his motets and rhurch can- 
tatas, and his services for every Sunday and festival day fur 
five years, for the use of his choir. Though he never wrote- 
light music, he was not witliout relish for the compositions 
of others of a less severe character than his own ; and ac- 
cordingly used to make frequent pleasure-trips to Dresden 
with his eldest son, fur the sake of hearing the tqieras of 
ITiisse, then constantly given there. He had Inst his first 
wife and now married a second, by whom he had thirteen 
children. This made a family of twenty in all, eleven sons and 
nine daughters. In 1736 he received tho further appoint- 
ment of kupell-meistcr to the court of Dresden, under 
Augustus HI., an office which gave Bach occasion to write 
his masses and otluT pieces for the Koman scnice. He was 
unaffectedly pious ; but without any of the polemical scruples 
that induced Ins ancestor to leave Hungary, since he wrote 
indifferently for the Lutheran Church and for that of Rome, 
although a zealous member of the fonner. Ho never 
sought popular applause: and approbation of his own severe 
taste being the goal of his endeavour, he disregarded tho 
lumonr that everywhere awaited liim ; and thus he lived, 
composing and playing and teaching, advancing his art in 
all. Ho always had a great wish to know Handel, the only 
one of his contemporaries whom posterity ranks with him ; 
and ill 1719, while residing at Kfithon, on hearing that the 
famcm.s Suxon was visiting his native town of Halle, ho 
went there in hopes to meet him, hut found that lie had 
departed on that very day. While Bach was at Leipzig 
Handel .again visited Hallo, when Bach, being prevented by 
illness from leaving home, sent bis eldest son to invito him 
to c.ome there, but equally in vain. Frederick the Great,, 
a great lover of music, often inquired of Bach’s second son, 
G. r. Kmrnunuel (who had an engagement at his court),, 
after his father, in cousequence of which Bach was per- 
suaded in 1 74 7 tt) visit Potsdam. Tho king was surrounded 
by his mnsicians, the usual evening con(;ort was about to 
coinmoncc, and Frederick, with his flute in his hand, was 
ready to jilay the solo which was to he the first ]>icee, when, 
according to custom, an officer presented to him a list of 
the arrivals in the town, on which he saw the name of the 
miistcr. “ Gcnllcmcn,” cried tho king, “ old Bach is come,” 
;iml so broke up the meeting — tho presence of the great 
Tiiusici.an engrossing all his attention. A messenger sum- 
moned Buell to the palace, without allowing him time 
to change his travelling dress, and the Iting received him 
wilh the most eager welcome. In tho palwe wore several 
pianofortes, then ncwly-invcntod, made by Silbermaun, 
and Bach must play upon thorn all. Tlio king was 
dclight<‘d with liis guest, and gave him a subject for a 
fugue, on which the master extemporized to the amaze- 
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moiit of the many musicians and courtiers who fi^thcrcd 
to hear him. Bach afterwards wrote a very elaborate 
work upon this theme, which ho dedicated to his niyal 
admirer. His sight had been injured at a very early ago, 
prolmbly by the moonlight transcription of his brother’s 
forbidden volume ; and it now failed him so greatly that 
ho was persuaded to let an English oculist operate upon 
him. The experiment was unsuccessful, and a second 
attempt reduced the sufferer to total blindness. It is 
supposed that this course of treatment, and the violent 
mo^ciiies that accompanied it, induced the illness which 
prostrated him for six months and ended in death. Ten 
days before death his sight suddenly returned, but after a 
few hours he became delirious ; then he had an apoplectic 
fit ; and then ho breathed his last, 28th July, 1750. 

Bach was a most diligent composer. The quantity of 
his works is prodigious. Ho was, perhaps, the most 
severely conscientious artist that ever devoted liiinself to 
music ; he deemed that to compromise his art would bo to 
compromise himself, and tliat to lend himself to anything 
which did not, to the utmost of his power, tend to exalt it, 
>vaB in the last degree unworthy of lilm and of music. Ho 
was the greatest contrapuntist that has been, and is 
especially remarkable for the strict integrity of his part- 
writing, the complexity of which, it must be owned, often 
prevents the broad and massive effect that greatly ^stin- 
guishes the music of Handel from his ; liis very extensive 
employment of passhig notes induces many harshnesses 
which will not bear analysis ; and his principle of making 
each part in his score an independent melody is often 
earned out at the cost of the euphony and the clearness of 
the whole. These peculiarities were the result of his 
never-ending study; his wonderful power of expression 
evinced in his free movements, in his great choral works, 
particularly in his famous Possions-Musik,” is the mani- 
festation of his transcendent genius. As he despised 
popular applause, his music is little open to popular 
appreciation ; and it is, and always will he, much more 
interesting and much more satisfactoiy to those who 
participate in its performance than to any passive listener; 
Ills music is, beyond that of any other composer, difficult 
of comprehension, but its measureless beauties will ever 
repay the pains of the student who imravels them. 
Mendelssohn, we are assured, always kept some work of 
Batch’s open on his pianoforte, and never passed a day 
without playing something of liis. His prinei]iles of playing 
are detailed in his son 0. P. Emnianuors Vcrsuch tllier 
die wulirc Art das Clavier zu Spielon” (“ Essay on the true 
Style of Pianoforte Playing”), and his system of composi- 
tion in his pupil Kinibergcr’s “ Kunst dcs reinen Satzes ” 
(“ Composition in the strict Style”). A list of all his known 
works is given in Dr. Forkel’s Life and in M. Fdtis’ 
Biography. A monument to Bach was erected at Leipzig 
in 1843, at tlic instigation of Mendelssohn, who contributed 
largely towards its expenses, and gave some public perform- 
ances of the iiiH.ster’s music to further the fund. Wilhelm 
F. E. Bach (the music teacher of Frederick William 111.), the 
last surviving descendant of Johann Sebastian, was present 
on this occasion. The Bach Society in London was founded 
in 1849 by Dr. W. Stoiiidalo Bennett, for the study of the 
master’s works. A complete edition of his instrumental 
compositions has been published by Peters of Leipzig; thir- 
teen volumes are pianoforte works, thirteen for })ianoforte 
and other instruments, eighteen instrumental, and nine vol- 
umes for the organ. A complete collection of his still more 
numei’ous vocal works has been issued by the Bach Ccsell- 
schaft, whicli was instituted at the centenary of his death, 
to produce this publication by annnai subscription. Both 
of these series contain works that have never before been 
printed. (See “Life of Bach” by Spitta, Ixmdon, 1880. 
A good sketcli of Bach’s life and work was also published 
by Mr. Lane Poole in 1882.) 


Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann (“the Hallo Bach”), 
a musician, the eldest son of the great J. Sebastian, was 
bom at Weimar in 1710, and died at Berlin in 1784. His 
father taught him the organ and the clavichord and the 
principles of composition, and thought veiy highly of his 
ability ; he learned tlic violin of the elder Graun. In 1 747 
he was engaged as organist at St. Mary’s Church in Halle, 
and held the post for twenty years. His bft)ther, C* P. 
Emmanuel, used to speak of him as the only artist worthy 
to succeed their illustrious father; and other contem- 
poraries describe him as the greatest player, the greatest 
master of fngiic, and the greatest exteinporist of his day. 
His strangely uncouth temper, however, his mornsoness, his 
constant fits of abvstraction, and his addiction to drinking, 
rendered him a disagreeable acquaintance and incapacitated 
him for his duties ; thus he had no friends, and even his 
talent failed to render liim popular. He finally settled at 
Berlin, whore he died in extreme 'poverty. He was too 
idle to write, and therefore he luis left but few proofs of 
his power. 

Bach, Carl Philip Emmanuel (“Bach of Berlin"), 
a musician, the second son of the immortal J. Sebastian, 
was bom at Weimar on the 14th of March, 1714 ; died at 
Hamburg on the 14th September, 1788. lie learned mnsic 
from his father, and attained sncli emiiienee us n player 
that Cleirienti professed to have derived from him tliat 
beautiful manner of singing upon the pianoforte for which he 
himself was especially famous (and which may be regarded 
as the distinguishing merit of all the disciples of his style), 
and such distinction as a composer that Haydn ascribed to 
him the principles of construction upon which he based his 
own greatness, and tliat Mozart used to speak of his pro- 
ductions as the standard at which ho aimed in his own. 
This high esteem in which he was held, however, is mainly 
to be attributed to the little knowledge tliat then existed of 
his father’s playing and compositions ; and the illustrious 
authorities quoted above extolled in his rcilcction what 
they knew nut in the groat original. The qualities most 
valuable to the art, which the habitual privacy of the father’s 
life concealed from the world, the son, whose courtly 
manners, personal amiability, and general intelligence 
rciulereil the universal Lavourite of society, made public, 
and tlms the art and the world havji tJie advantage of 
them. At Frankfort he established an academy of music, 
for which ho wrote many compositions. lie left this town 
ill 1738 to settle iu Berlin, w'henj two years later he? was 
appointed chamber musician to Frederick the Great — his 
duty being to accompany the king’s flute performances upon 
the pianoforte. From his long residence in the Prussian 
C4i))ital he is often called Bach of Berlin, as from Jiis 
subsequent settlement for twenty-one years at Hamburg, 
w’hither he went in 1757, lie is also som<‘tiinea called 
Bach of Hamburg. He >vas the eonscivator of the famous 
Archives of llie Bachs, which passed at his death into 
the hands of M, Pmlchau of Berlin. His two sons — one 
an advocate and the other a painter, who <lied at Borne — 
WTve the first niembers of the Baeh family that were not 
musieiaiis. Besides several important vocal compositions, 
ho w'rote very extensively for his instrunnuit. 210 solo 
pif'ces for tJie pianoforte are only a part of his W'orks. His 
“FIssay on the true Style of Pianoforte Playing” W’as a most 
important production, and Isiid the foundation of that 
branch of the art. The latest edition is by Schelling (1857). 

Bach, Johann Oiiristouh Friedrich (“Bach of 
Biiekelmrg”), a musleian, thti ninth son of the famous 
.1. Sebastian; horn at Leipzig in 1732; died at BUcke- 
burg ill 1795, He studied ju •iaprudeneo in the university 
of liis native city, being designed for the profession of an 
advocate ; but his talent for music, which could not but be 
developed in his father’s household, sixm became cons]«enons, 
and the Count of Schaumburg. ai>pniciating this and enter- 
taining a strong personal regard for him, engaged him as 
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Ws kapcll'irieihter, an<l lie lived at Bilckeburj; in fulfilment 
of the office. Ho never quitted Biickeburf' save for a few 
inontliH, when he visited his brother Christian in London. 
His numcirous compositions are remarkable rather for their 
]mrity than vigour, llis son Wilhelm F. Ernst, born at 
Bucktiburg in 1760, and his grandson August Wilhelm (son i 
of the last named), born at Berlin in i7«(J, were both • 
reputed composers of instrumental music. | 

Bacti, Johann Oiiiilstian (“The English Barb”), a I 
musician, the eleventh and youngest son of the pre-c‘mim*nt j 
,T. Sebastian, was born at Leipzig in 1735, and died at Lon- 
don in January, 1782. As liis father died when be wvis | 
but liftceii years old, he iiad less of the inealenhible ad- j 
vantage of his instruction than either of bis lirotbers. | 
Ho completed liis musical studies uiuler his distinguished 
brothiT, C. J\ Knmiannel, nliose ]»osition at the eonrt of 
Berlin enalded him to gu e the yonng orphan not only a home, j 
but an iiitroduclion to tlie best society. Christian's talent | 
soon attracted attention, liis exeelhait barjisicliord playing 
was admired, aiul bis composil ions were siic<‘i‘ssfiil. VV'Jien 
be was nineteen lie w ent to Milan, and was a]i]i<iiiited organ- 
ist of tlic Diiomo. Hen? be nrote several operas, in which 
the severe scIkjoI of his <'dncatiou gave way to the lighter 
Neapolitan styh*, and he won giaieral favour. In 17fi2 
Signora Matei, directress of the Italian opera in J,ondon, 
engaged him to come to England, and save for an occasional 
triji lie ne^er quitted this country. 'J’hc clarioiielwas cm- 
]iloyed hy J. C. Bach ill his o])cras for the first time in Eng- 
land. Bach at once* lieciune a general favoiirilc*. He, was 
engageil by Queen (vbarlotte as eliatnber musician, organist, 
and composer. He wivde constantly for the opera; he gave 
concerts in conjunction with Abel, the player on the viol da 
gamba; and lie ]irndneed countless iustruniental works, all 
of which were easy to jilny and extremely po])ulai*. lli.-s 
brother C. P. Emmanuel often reproved liini, liy letter, ns a 
renegade from the classical style of his father ; Imt lie used 
to reply — “ Emmaiuud lives to eomiiose, but I eonqiosc to 
live.” It wns his lo\e (»f pleasure and his gaiety of ebarae- 
ter that induced the ])reval<‘iit ligliliiess of his music, rather 
than his want of ability to wiilc in a morti earnest style, 
as is proved hy some motets he wrote for (jennaiiy, some 
mnsM's for Borne and Naples, and I'ven some pieces lie 
W’rote, for the English Clmreli, all of which severe critics 
warmly praise. He died at a iriiieh earlier age than liis 
hrotliers, jirohabl}' from over-indiilgc*nec, leaving debts to the 
amount of X' lUOO, a hvilHaiil ])opuIarity which did not long 
survive liim, and a widow', w’lu» veeeiv(*d from the queen 
to carry her to her nathe country, and a jienslon of 
X80 a year as a Irihnte to his memory. Lov<*rs of Mozart 
will always think kindly of “■ J'higlish Baeli” for the, 
geniMous recejition he gave tlie hid when he came to London 
as a “musical prodigy.” 

BACHELOR, an unmarried man. The h'giblation of 
the Bomans placed uimiarrii'd pel sons (e<rlibes) under 
certain disnhilitias, the chief of which were contained in the 
Le\ Julia et l‘apia Voppsun (a,jk !»). One object of the 
lex was to encourage niam'age. An nnnifirried jiorsoii 
(coilehs), w’ho w'as in other resjiccts qualified to take a 
legacy, was incapacitated hy this lex, unless he or she 
married witliin one hundred days (TJl])ian, “ Frag.” xvii. 
3). The law was llic same if the whole prfiporty (here- 
ditas) was left to a e«*lebs (Oaius, ii. Ill, 141, 28fi). 
It was always a ]iarr. of tho Roman policy to encourage 
tii(‘ growth of families. A constitution of Constantino 
(“Cod.” viii. tit. 68) relieved both unmarried men and 
woiu<>n from the, penalties iuqiosed on coeiihcs and orbi, and 
placed them on the same footing as married persons. This 
change was niside to favour the Christians, many of wdiom 
abstainecl from marriage from religious motives. 

In 1(1116 an AeL was passed ((> & 7 Will. IlL c. 0), 
entitled “An Act for granting to his Majesty certain rates 
and duties upon marriages, hiiths, aud burials, and upon 


bachelor.** and widowers, for the term of five years, for 
carrying on th(j w'ar against Franco with vigour.” Badie- 
lors above the ago of twonty-fivc, and widows without 
children, paid la. yearly, and further accoi’ding to tlieir 
rank. Thus, for a bachelor duke the tax was £12, and 
other ranks in jiroportion. An esquire was charged 86#. 
a year, aud a person of the rank of gontlcman 5s, Persons 
possessed of real estate of X60 a year, or personal property 
of £500 value, paid 5s. A snpplemcntaiy Act was passetl 
two or three years afterwards (0 Will. HI. c. 82), to 
prc'veiit frauds in the *;ollection of the taxes imposed by 
the former Act, but the tax was allowed to expire in 170fi. 
In 1785, when Mr. Pitt proj) 08 cd a tax on femah* servants, 
he exempted persiins who kept only one servant, and who 
had two children. To make up for th<* delicicriey lie pro- 
pos(*d that thi^ tax on sci’vant.s should be liighcr for 
bachelors than for others, and he, stated that the idea of 
this tax W'as borrowcil from Mr. Fox. This ditfereiitial 
rate, though reduced in amount in 1888, was eontinneo 
until recently; the number of servants charged at the 
higher rate being about 12,000 per annum, or rather more 
than one-tenth of tho whole number charged. The law' 
was that the tax on male servants as to bacludors w’as £1 
in addition to the. tax imposed on others. When the 
income tax w*as imposed by Mr. IMtl, in 3 708, deductions 
w'lTci allowed on account of children, ami an abatement was 
made of 6 jier cent, to a person witli cliildrcii w'lien the 
i im*ome was above £60 and under £100, and other rates of 
ahatement wi‘re allow'cd according to the amount of inconn* 
and the mimber of children; this indulgence extended to 
incomes of £6000 a year and upw'aids. But this is now 
I all rejicaled, and there is no legislation ns regards bachelors 
in any conn try in lOuropc. 

BACHELOR OP ARTS. See Airrs, Dkciukks in. 

BACXLXUS. See Bactiuua. 

BACRBONS. The haidthono or vi'rtcbral column is 
tlie d'lHtingiiishing characteristic of the higlicst division 
of the animal kingdom, hence called V’crfelmila or \'t*r- 
tehrate.M, that is “ backboned animals.” It has tiie. bony cage 
of Hie ribs aitacbed to it, and it bears the two pairs of 
limli.s usually to lai found in vertebrate animals, attaclied 
respectively to its upper and its lower bony rings or girdles, 
llie shoulder-girdle and the hip-girdle (pelvis). Its lower 
end finishes with a tail, beyond tlio ]ii])-girdlc ; and its 
upjM*r end, above the shoulder-girdle, carries the head, 
'riie article Akm gives a sufficiently conqih'te account of 
the slionlder-girdle in man and in the l»aver vert«*brata; 
ill the present article it wrill l>e necessary, therefore^ to 
consider the backbone itself, the rilis, ami the hip-girdle 
or yielvis. 

This will 1x1 best done, as in other similar avtieles in tins 
w'ork, hy beginning with a full description of the human 
anatomy of tlic pai’ts, and then entering upon a compara- 
tive account of the diHtinction.s between these structures 
in aniin.<)]s and in the human subject. 

On reference to the I*J;ites ilhistratiio of tlii.s article, 
there wdll be found (I*late I.) illustrations of the human 
skeleton, excepting the limbs, as seen botli from the front 
and the back, so tliat all the parts to bo named can bo tmeed 
with t heir natural connections. On Plat e i 1^ there arc three 
view's of the human backbone, all the appendages having 
been removed so that it can be seen more clearly, and the 
whole column being shown from tho front, from tho back, 
.and from the right side. It Is at once seen to consist of 
twenty-six vcrteline yiiled one above another, and Js divided 
into four regions. Tho top seven are tlie nec/b vertebr®, a ; 
the next twelve, 6, are those of the OcicJk * live vertebral 
form the loins^ c, and arc followed by tho os sacrum or 
rumji-lioiie, to which is fixed tho os coccyx or tail-bone, e, 
the rudiment reprt^sen ting the, tail-bones of tho lower animals. 
Tlic vertebroj of those various regions differ very much, as 
will be seen on reference to Plate II., wdiero several vertebrm 
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are shown in various positions ; but most of thorn have an ’ 
irregularly shaped short cylindrical hody.^ a, bi'hind which 
(that is, further from the chest) is the spinal hole, 6, through 
which runs the spinal cord. The vertebras have genorally 
seven processes, two transverse, e r;, and one spinous, d, 
standing out from the arch at the sides aud the back of 
the backbone, and used for levers by which tlie colmnn 
may be bent by the muscles of the body ; and the other 
four, the two articular surfaces of the upper side, e e, and 
tliose of the lower side, f serve to unite Hit* several 
vcilebrio of tJie column by linking Sljfin together, the 
surfaces ce being inclined backwards and the surfaces /’ /* 
forwards, so as to interlock. Notches on cacli vertebra 
form, wlien two are together, little holes at the roots of 
these articulai* processes, and out of tlies<! holes the spinal 
cord shoots fortli its spiiial nerves. 

Passing now to the consideration of the spetdal characters 
of llie vert(‘hiw of each region, we thid (J*latii Jl.) that llie 
Ati.as and Axis, tlio first and second hones of the neck, 
have been already fully treated of in the articles bearing 
llieiv names. The illnstr.ations of them, taken together 
nitli «)nc a little lower in the neck, show cle.irJy the prhi- 
cii>al use of this r«*gion, wliich is mohility; the bodies of 
the vertebra;, «, are small, and their lever- processes, c dy 
large. Also the upjier and under surfaces of the bodies 
are formed so as to allow greater extent of imdiou than in 
any other ])art of the ha<'kbone, the upper heing hollowe<l 
from sid(i to side;, and the under fiom Iwwk to front, so 
that a chahi-like jiincliou is obtained and mobility is fully 
wTured without lohS of htrcngtli or connection. The 
transverse and .s])in(jua proeesse.s an* each cloven, so that 
\ery small muscular eflects can be obtained; ami not 
hooked, BO that free rotary motion is possible to u con- 
sid(*rable extent. 

Tlic vcTtebne of the back present marked dillereiiccs. 
Here linimcss is tJic gn-at Ihing needful, in order that the 
ribs may have a linn supjxwt to work uifoii. The spinous 
])rocc6se8, dy arc now much hooked, overlapping one another 
like tiles, preventing ullogcther any rotatory movement, 
and admitting of very little movement sideways. Tlu 
trausversc processes, c, are bunt backwards to give mort 
room to the chest, and have articular surfaws, /*, ou whicl 
rest the angles of llie ribs, the heads of whicli are jointed 
to the hacAhone in litthi round sockets formed hy tlic 
jmicliou of half-round hollows, one on each of two con- 
tiguous vertebras, I »h,, so that two vertehrm combine to 
form th(( cavity in which the head of the rib turns. The 
tirat back vertebra, however, h.as a complete socket for the 
lirst rib, as well as a half-socket for tlic second rib ; .and 
the tenth has only one Ijalf-socket, hecau.so the elevcntl 
and twelfth back vertebreo liave complete sockets for the 
ribs of the same numbers, 

Tlie. vcTtcbra? of the loins allow of extensive mothm ; the 
trunk sways to and fro, backwards and f(;r\vanls, by means 
of tills region of the spine ; and the body can be swung 
round as if tJie lower end of tlie backbone moved in a cup 
by a combination of movements, giving a motion resembling 
the rolling (not the turning) of tlie head upon the neck. 
Tljo transverse processes, c, arc short, and the ailicuhir 
jiroccsscs, fy on the loM'er surface take a vertically cyliii- 
drical form, being received by the corresponding processes, 
e, of the upper surface of the next vertebra, wiiicli tlj(*ref»rc 
arc in the form of half of a hollow cylinder, a form specially 
suited to allow of rotatoiy motion. The sjiinous jiroeesses 
are short. Tlic spinous hole, 6, is large and somewhat 
triangular, to admit the brancluug out of the spinal cord 
immediately before its termination. The last vertebra i,*- 
nearly immovable, its front edge bending over the ns saciomi 
and its spinous process hooking over the spinal arch of tin 
same bone. 

The out sacrum is a largo bone of a flattened pyrauiula 
form, the point below, lu the infant it is in five bones, 


•ut in adults these are welded into one solid mass with 
slight indications to mark the original division. It has a 
large articular surface, c, on each side, for union with the 
pelvis, and tlie spinous processes of its originally separate 
bones ai*e shown at d d. Tlie articulations with the last 
ertebra of the loins are at y e, and that with the tull-bone 
[ps coccyx) at f. The spinal canal continuesilietwcen the 
body and llie spinous processes, but is more or less open, 
like tt narrow gutter. 

The tail in man does not, as in many animals, project 
from the body, but it exists in four small bones which in 
tlie adult gi'ow together, showing their former separation 
'•y slight markings. This hone has no canal for the* spinal 
cord. The upper }iiccc, a hy has a pair of small proci'hses 
wliich connect its hind ]wirt more lirmly to the os ,s,acruni, 
hut neither of the otljer pieces, d cj\ Jias any process. 

Tlie biKtkhoue joints (Plate 1.) an* made by the connection 
d the bodies of tlie separate vertebra* by, a, cusliioiis of 
‘intci-vertcbral substance,” of tibro-eartilaginous nature, 
very tough at the outside but qnit<! soft towards the centre ; 
and hy the antt‘rb)r common ligumenl which passes down 
the entire series of bones, and is spread out n|MUi the 
suiface of the os sacrum. Tin* arches of the vertebra* are 
connected hy the liyamenta suhjinray or yellow sub.staiice, </, 
composed of thick, short, vertical, yellow iiiiivs, extending 
from OTIC* vertebra to the next ; they assist grc*atly, hy tln;ir 
coiitractii>n, in rc*storing the creel jiosilion of the spinal 
culuimi. Tile transverse and spinous processes of the 
vertebras are also connected togi‘tlu‘r hy iutei transverse* 
and iiitcTspinoiis ligaments. Finally, the vertchne are 
connc'ctcd by tbt*ir true* joints, the articular surfaces e and 
f, already described. 

The liackboTie assumes vtrv diflerent apj)caian(!i*s in 
clilfiTent ]) 0 .sitioiis. In front it seems as if made up, wiicn 
closely exiiiiiiiu‘d, of three j)yramids---tlie lower two con- 
nected by their tips, the upper tTVo by their bases. From 
tlie loTvest bone of the loins to the fourtli or fifth of the 
back the bones diminish, and tliis is the tip of the lowest 
jiymiiuM ; then they widen to the lowest vertebra (d the 
neck, and this is the base of the higliest [lyramul, to the lop 
of wliich, the second vertebra of the neck (Axis'), tlie 
hones gi'udually diminish once, more. Seen from tin; side the 
spinal cohumi appears to umlnlate; a perpendicular drojijied 
in the usual place touches only the front (d the fourth and 
fifth neck -bones, and of the third amt fourth loin-hones. 
These represent the extremes of two forward curves, above 
and below wliich the hackiioin! recedes. The greatest 
recession is at tlie inidilh; id tin? os sacrum, 2 inches from 
the perpendicular drawn. The object (d these backward 
ciuTcs is to increase tin* sizt* of tlu* cavities opposite; whicli 
they occur, ami to aid in the balance of the trunk. The 
spinal canal, formed hy the union of the spinal holes, lined 
hy the yifllow substance connecting tin* arches, follows the 
curves of the column, its form being triangular, the base 
towards tin; chest. It varies niu<*Ji in size in its course, 
because of the variation in tJie spinal cord. The greatest 
size of the canal is J inch by J iin h in the neck ; diminlsh- 
ing to I’j inch in the back and rather less in the loins, and 
becoming much smaller in t be »s sacrum. 

The pelvis or hip girdle (^I’late II.) is a pair of bones of 
vciy irregular form, making an irregular bony ring attached 
at the hack to tin* o.s sacrum, carrying the lower limbs and 
protecting some of the most important organs of tlie body, 
wliich lie within it. The upper ])art of the bone is 
fan-shaped, and forms the hip; it is tlie point of attachment 
of the great imiseles presemng the vertical position of the 
trunk on the thigh bones, and contains the socket, r, of 
the bip joint. It has four little jutting processes, abedy 
and its upper margin, c, is called its crest. The outer 
surface, fy is called its back, ami the inner, its belly 
— the latter being boundml by the illo-pectinial lino, A. 
This is the iliac or hip-bone, and is one of three piecoa. 
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of which the pelvic bone is composed in infancy, though in 
the odnlt it is one solid mass. Following the hip-bone is 
the puhic or haunch-bone, which assists in fonniug the 
socket, r, and thonco proceeds by i and f to its junction 
with its fellow of the other side in the symphisis pubis, I-, 
which completes the girdle. The os ischioi, or share-bone 
or sitting-Waie, is the third portion of the ptjlvis, and 
carries the tuberosity, »», on which the body rests in the 
sitting posture. It (joinpletes the socket r, and has a 
spinous process, », dividing its outline into tw'o notches — 
tlie greater (p) and lesser (p) ischiatic curves. 

The object of the “oval hole” of the pelvis, q, is 
to lighten the bone without diiniiiishing its strength or 
surface. The spinal column and the pelvis are firmly 
connected by the os sacrum, the very slightest motion 
being possible, just sufficient to dimmish any shock to the 
spinal cord. Strong ligamoiits, therefore, join these bones. I 
The anterior saero-iliac ligament is slsown at c, and ilie 
posterior at h (see Plato T.) The anterior (c) and posterior I 
(/) sacro-ischiatic ligaments join the tail-bone also, as well 
as the os sacrum, to the ischiatic part of the ])elvis, thus 
forming complete holes with the curves of the latter hone 
alrcjuly described at p and o, which sen'o for the passage 
of the muscles, bloodvessels, and nerves of the legs. The 
oval hole of the pelvis is filled with a ligament A, and the 
articulating surface where the ischiatic bones complete the 
rmg of the pelvis by their junction is shown at i. 

The pelvis gives a somewhat cylindrical cavity, the 
broad spread-out upper part of it, of a somewhat | 
heart-shaped figure, being called the ‘•false basin;” the 
“ true basin,” A, is below the brim, and is circular in the | 
male and oval in the female. The front and sides of the 
true basm are formed by the pelvic bones, the hack by the 
os sacrum and the os coccyx. It is evident, therefore, | 
that it is not a complete bony ring, like the false basin, but 
is made of three bony angles depending about an inch from I 
the brim of the pelvis, ending In the tail-bone and the 
tuberosities (m) of the ischiatic bone, on which the bcnly 
rests when sitting. 

The ribs form the movable bony framework of the j 
chest-cavity. There ore twelve pairs of them springing 
from the twelve vertebras of the back in the manner ! 
described, and joined at their forward extremities to the i 
breast- bone. The ribs vary considerably in form, and it 
may be seen on reference to the illustrations in Plate II. 
that tlie upper ribs approach the semicircular form, the 
middle are rather elliptical in shape, and the lower ribs 
are small arcs of large circles. No two ribs of the some 
side are equal in length ; tlie seventh (from the top) is the 
longest. The ribs (except the eleventh and twelfth pairs) 
arc doubly connected with the verteliras, as indicated above — 
first by the hejid, ft, and secondly by Hie tuberosity, c, at 
the “angle” of the body, a, which articulates with the 
corresponding surface on the transverse process of the 
vertebra. The last five pairs of ribs are not directly 
attached to the breost-bone, as arc tlic first seven pairs by 
tough gristly continuations bearing the same shape with 
themselves, hut the eighth, ninth, and tenth are similarly 
connected with tlie long seventh pair, and the eleventh and 
twelfth arc free at the extremity, just tipped with curtilage 
to ])revcnt injury to other parts. The first pair are nearly 
liorizontol, hut even in them the fi»re extremity droops 
a little, and successive pairs depend more and more as 
they approach the lower part of the chest. 

The breast-hoiic {^sternum) forms the middle front line 
of the chest ; it is in three consecutive pieces, the lowest 
of which remains cartilaginous till very late in life. As the 
breast-boutj ]»n*sciits some fancied rehemblanco to the short 
Komaii straight sword the cartilage of the breast- 

bone is sometimes called the “ cusifonn cartilage.” The 
three pieces are very firmly but not rigidly connected. The 
upper piece or manubrium (''handle,” that is, of the 


sword) is shown at a in our illustration in Plato 11., 
and is roughly triangular in form; it receives the two 
collar-bones on the hollow ailicnlations at d d. It joins 
the second and longest piece, the coipus (“ body,” or blade 
of the sword), notched, like the first piece, with shallow 
hollows to receive the gristly ends of tlie ribs. The third 
piece, c, the ensi/orm cartilage (tip of tho sword), 
completes the bone. The motion of the ribs will bo fully 
described in tho article Bkspiiiation. The ligaments 
attaching the ribs to tho spinal column are tho inter- 
vertebral Bubstanefi (a c), and tho posterior (d), middle 
(c), and anterior (jT) costo-transverse ligaments. Tho 
cartilages attaching the ribs to the breast-bone, as already 
described, assisted by the ligament ft (a being the ligament 
tying together the pieces of the breast-bone itself), serve 
many purposes of elasticity, not tlie least of these being to 
diminish tho shock of a blow upon the chest, which might 
otherwise fracture the ribs. 

Backbone, in Compara'i tvb Anatomy. As stated in 
tho previous part of this article, the backbone is a charac- 
teristic featm*c whicli helps to mark off all the higher 
animals, the Vertebrates, from the lower, the Inverte- 
brates. A vertebrate animal means one which possesses 
vertebra, and vertebra are tho component parts of th*» 
backbone or spine. But, as a matter of fact, vertebrates 
do not all possess a backl^ne ; and in order to understand 
wily some few animals which liave no backbone are yet 
classed with vertebrates, it will be well to consider how 
the backbone is developed in the embr}'o of any ordinary 
vertiibrate. 

At an early period in the development of the embiyo, a 
gr<M)vc appears in the centre of the gonninal area, then tlie 
sides of the groove gradually rise, forming at first two 
i ridges (lamina dorsales), and at last uniting above to 
fonii a tube. Within this tube appear the rudiments of 
the spinal cord. Before the ridges have united, the floor 
of the *' primitive groove” becomes distinct as a collection 
of cells forming a gelatinous rod. This is the “ notochord ” 
(Gr. notos, back; chords, cord), or “chorda dorsalis.” 
From the sides of the ridges prolongations pass outwards 
and downwards (the ventral lammss); each of these splits 
into two leaves, and the lower leaves on each side tend to 
unite below and form a tube, as the dorsal huniun did 
aliove. Witliin this tube are fonned the bloodvessels and 
digestive system. It is in the notochord separating the 
sjiinul cord from tlie visceral cavity that we have the 
rudiment of the backbone, and this primitive structure is 
always present in vertebrates, and is never found in the 
invertebrates. It is from the notochord also lliat the 
central part (tho body or centruni) of each vertebra is 
formed. Fibrous bands radiating from the notochord are 
tlie bases of the remaining elements. Fig. 1, Plate III., 
represents a cross section through tho back of a young 
sand-piper (IHxromyzon hranchialu); a is the notochord; 
ft c, inner and outer slieaths ; c*, tlio neural arch ; d, the 
spinal chord; e, canal with fatty matter; f, a fibrous 
membrane, the analogue of the spinous process ; g, diverging 
layers which, continued below, form tho hasmal ai*cli. In 
tlie simplest of all fish, the lancelet, the notochord remains 
gelatinous throughout life, and fibrous bands appear aboVo 
the spinal cord. A higher stage of development is tho 
conversion of the fibrous bands into cartilage, the notochord 
still remaining os an undivided gelatinous rod. This is tlio 
stage to which tlie sturgeon has advanced. Bony matter 
is deposited in the cartilage, so that the radiating elements 
ar(» bony, while the notocliord remains without further 
development ; and this is the case with the Icpidosiren and 
many fossil fish. The next step in development is the 
subdivision of the notochord into separate centra, tho 
deposition of bony matter remaining more or less incom- 
plete, as in sharks and rays. In fig. 2 (Chimara arctwd) 
c represents the scries of cartilaginous rings inclosing the 
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notochord ; the nenral arch. In iif;. 8 A b {Acanthioi 
vulgarU^ the spiny dog-fish), a is the conical cavity in 
front of the vertebra ; the cavity behind ; b c, connected 
by ligamcntons collars ; w to, the cartilaginous neural arch, 
which does not meet above, but there is a conlinuous ridge 
•of clastic ligament upon which rise, z 2*, horny spines ; 
7, tlie cartilage attached to z 2 *, upon which are fixed the 
accessory spinous processes, supporting the fin ; the 
cartilage in front of the hind dorsal fin. There are ribs of 
some length above the branchial arches, but they decrease 
till they disappear at tlie tail. In *^ ^ny fishes,'* whidi 
include most modem fislies, the ossification of the skeleton 
is complete. In tlie perch, for instance, the notochord 
has undergone segmentation into centra, and these have 
become bony with a oup-shapod cavity at each end. Such 
a vertebra is called amphicailoue (Gr. amphi^ on Imtli 
sides ; and hoilos^ hollow), and occurs also in some lizards 
— e.<j, in the gecko. 

The vertebrae are connected together by ligaments, and 
the cavities between each are filled with the gelatinous 
remains of the notochord. In this way the backbone is 
considerably strengthened, while the mobility necessary for 
<]uick movement in the water is still provided for. In the 
bony pike, alone of all fishes, the vertebrie are convex in 
front and concave behind — ue, are opisthocadom (Gr. 
opisthe, behind). 

The typical vertebra of Owen is represented in the wood- 
cut. N, neural arch; H, hiemal arch; o, centrum; », 
ficurapophyscs ; n a, neural spine ; p /, pleurapophyses ; 

A, haetnapophyses ; h a, 
haDmal spine; <f, diapo- 
physcs ; yi, parapopliyscs ; 
0, zygapopbyses. The 
notochord, as w*c have 
seen, develops into the body 
or centrum of each verte- 
bra; the dorsal ridges be- 
come the neural arches, 
from which spring the 
neural spines and side pro- 
jections; and from portions 
of the ventral lominro are 
developed the hasiiial arches 
(Gr. haima^ blood), which 
inclose the bloodvessels, 
and are generally repre- 
sented by the ribs, with 
the sternum (breast-bone) 
and Immal spines. Oken first pointed out that it w'as 
probable that the sknll itself was composed of four 
altered vertehrm, and this brilliant generalization has 
been adopted by most anatomists, including Owen, 
though ITuxley is not inclined to agree with them. The 
Skull, however, as well as the Kxns,^ &c., will be cem- 
aidered elsewhere. 

In Fishes the backbone is divided into only two regions, 
that of the: trunk and tlie tail. The vertebrm of the trunk 
possess a iieuiul arch, a neural spine, / (sec Plate III., 
fig. 4), and two transverse processes, A, to which the 
ribs are generally attached. The nenral spines become 
depressed towards the tail, and at lost project beyond the 
tip of the backbone as a fan-shaped process upon which 
the rays of the tail-fin arc articulated. The vertebrro of 
the tail have hsemal arches meeting below, inclosing the 
bloodvessels, and beai'ing the haomal spines, j, Jn some 
sharks there are as many as 270 vertobrse in this region 
of the backbone. The bones (fig. 4) above the neural 
spines are no part of the l>ackbonc; it is to these ^^inter- 
spinous processes” that the dorsal fins ai-c attached. The 
ribs in flat-fishes, and some others, become massed together 
At the hinder part of the belly. Little earthy matter is 
deposited in the bones, so Uiat they are exceedingly flexible 


and elastic, and well adapted for their movements in 
water. 

Amongst the Amphibia, the Opliiomorpha have amphi- 
coelous vertebras. The Urodela have the vertebras of the 
back either amphiccclons (fig. 9, a h) or opisthocosloiis 
(fig. 8, A), with very short ribs attached to the transverse 
processes ; in axolotl the neural arches do nut meet above. 
In frogs and toads the vertebras of the baclf (dorsal) are 
hollow in front, or procoelous (Gr. pro^m front); the ribs 
are rudimentary, and their place taken by long transverse 
processes (fig. «'>) ; the neural arches ore open above ; tlie 
ninth vertebra (fig. 6, e*) has large transverse proeesses 
for the attachment of the pelvic bones ; and the vertebrae 
of the tail are united to fonn a single bone. 

The skeleton of Reptiles never remains in a cartilaginous 
condition. In toi-toises and turtles the vertebrae of the 
neck (cervical) and tail are alone free, those of the back 
being united into a single bone devoid of transverse pro- 
cesses; the neural spines and the ribs (fig. fi. A, a) are 
expanded into fiat plates, which nnite with one another 
by sutures, and form, together with horny plates in the 
skin, the well-known stmetura, the shell or carapace. 
The number of vertehrro in serpents may be more than 
twelve times the number in man, and they are all free. 
The dorsal vertebrae arc procadous, with rudimentary 
transverse processes; there are numerous ribs, but no 
sternum. Fig. 7 is the python; A, «, the concavity in 
front of the vertebra, b that behind; the spinons pro- 
cesses oi'c extensive. “ The vcrtobrie of serpents articnlate 
with each other by eight joints in addition to those of 
the enp and hall on the centrum, and interlock by 
ports reciprocally receiving and entering one another, 
like the joints called tcnon-and-mortice in carpentry. 
• . . It is true that the serpent has no limbs, 
yet it can uutclimh the monkey, ontswim the fish, outleap 
the jerboa, and suddenly lousing the close coils of its 
crouching spiral, it can spring into the air and seize the 
bird upon the wing; all these creatures have been observed 
to fall its prey. The serpent has neitlicr hands nor talons, 
yet it can outwrestle the atlilcte and crush the tiger in the 
embrace of its ponderous overlapping folds. Instead of 
licking up its food ns it glides along, tlje serpent uplifts its 
crusheil prey, and presents it, grasped in the death-coil as 
in a hand, to its slimy gaping mouth. It is tnily wonder- 
ful to see the work of hands, feet, and fins performed by 
a modification of the vertebral column, by a multiplication 
of its segments with mobility of its ribs. But the vertebne 
are sperinlly modified to compensate, by the strength of 
their nnmerous articulutions, for the weakness of th«r 
manifold repetition, and the consequent elongation of the 
slender column. As serpent s move chiofiy on tlie surface 
of the earth, their danger is greatest from pressure and 
blows from above ; all the? joints are fashioned accordingly 
to resist yielding, and sustain pressure in a vertical dire<*.- 
tioii ; there is no natural undulation of flic body upwards 
and downwards, it is pennitted only from side to side. 80 
closely and compactly do the ten pairs of joints ^tween 
each of the 200 or 300 vertebra! fit together, that even in 
the relaxed and dead state tlie body cannot be twisted 
except in a series of side coiltd’ (Owen). The vertebroB of 
lizards arcs procmlous, rarely ampliicoelous (Ilatteria'). 
There is a single transverse process at each side ; the 
sacral verlebraj are never more than two, sometimes none. 
In all living cr<icodiles (Plate IV., figs. 1, 2) the vertehraj 
are proecchms, but in fossil forms they are either amphi- 
coelous or opisthocculous ; the front ribs of the tnink have 
forked heads, and them are ribs attached to the cervical 
vertebrae (^fig. 2, 1, 3, c), which peculiarity prevents the 
animal from turning quickly. The first vei*tebra (fig. 2, 1 ) 
consists of four pieces — centnim («), two side -pieces (J» A), 
and a fourth piece (c), above. The second vertebra (2) 
is joined with the front of the next (3), thus presenting 
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the tooth-liko process or pivot always borne by the second 
\eitebru of hif^hct* aiiitiiuls. The iiiftTior Kpiiious pro- 
»’esses (li^. 1, n*) arc art undated. The first cocey;C‘"d 
vertebra is biconvex. In ichthyosaurus the nock is short, 
vortebrie uiiiphiccelous, and neural arch periiianeiitly dis- 
tinct from the centrum ; in plesiosaurus the neck is very 
loiif^, vcrtebriB with articulaiiiijr surfaces flat or slightly 
concave; tltb pterodactyl lias proccelous vertebraj witli air- 
cells. The dinosaurians have a few anterior vertebras 
o])isthoca)lous ; the rest mostly flat. 

The vertebrm of Iliids d, fi, G), as well as their 

<itlier bones, arc full of air-cells ; they vary in form, but 
are not ampliicudous, except in the fossil toothed bird 
iehthyornis ; anchylosis invades the lumbar and doisal \er- 
tebi'fe. The cervieal vertehrw (neck) are sonietinies as few 
as nine ; in the swan there are as many as twenty-live ; 
the neck of birds is usually and very niohile, actinc; as 
a kind of arm, wiiilc their beak rivals the h.'iud of man in 
delicacy of niaiiipiilati<iii, as many of their wonderful nests 
amply testify. Tlie ccutnnn, A a 1) is short or long; 
the «])iu'r surface, b, is concave from side to side, and 
convex from before backwards ; this is reversed at the 
lower surface, e, so there is a restricted rotatory motion, 
f is the atlas, and i» is llie second VtM'iebra or pi\ot. 
Tin* vertebra! <if the back liave liither true joints or are 
uioH! or less united by bone, but the protiesstss are so 
arranged as to preelmle mol ion, .and thus a fuha*um is 
provided for the wings; bodies, i: ; urti<!ular jirocesses, /*; 
transverse processes, //. “'J'lu* loin and rump vertelwas 

aic eonsolidat(‘d, tiumgli still distinguishable, into a single 
girdle-])iece not nufrecpuaiUy united by bone to tbe back 
in front, and to the liip-boiies on the sides, so as to 
strengthen the liip-giidli! in foriiiing a lever, by means of 
wliicli tlu! heavy trunk is move<l upon the fulcra of tbe 
thigh bones (<4), The tail is made np of movable pieces, 
connected by libru-eartilage, ,and funiislie.s a powerful but 
movable lever to operate in tbe rudder-like motions of Uu* 
feathery tail.” Tim last tail viTtehra (ii) is distinguished 
by greater si^.e and length, tlnnigh it is small in the ostrich; 
its Bi’/Ai depends on the spinous ])rocess, which in Die 
peacock (tig. . (I, e) is very laige and heart-shaped. The 
transverse jirocesso.s (//) are also large, for the expansion of 
the tail-f|uills. 'J’he sjjinous process of the w'ooilpi'eker 
(tig. b. A, «/) is also exjianded to suj)port the tail-quills, 
which form a ])ro}). ami assist the Inrd in eliinhing. 

In Maniiiials the haekboiie is clearly divided info the 
same regions as in man. The cervical vertehise Jire almost 
always seven in nninher, though the porpoise has a \ery 
short neck, ami the girafVe a very long one; they are 
generally fn*e, but in the true wdiales they are fused. Tlie 
lumbar vertebra! vary; there aie two in tlie Monotremata, 
ami twenty-four in dolphins. 

In the dolpliin the axis and atlas are fused togetluT, 
and these, with all tlm otlier vertebrae of the neck, are 
fused in tJie true whales, so that in these* latter the neck 
is immovable, and the “odontoid” process of the axis on 
which the head in other Tnaniinuis rotates is wanting. 'I’he 
neck vertebrae in lluminaiits an; oj)istho<!<elous. 

The dorsal vertebrae, n, are usiiaJlv thirteen, hut in the 
two-toed sloth they are •twmuty-four, in tlm elephant 
tw'enty, and ten in on<! of tlie nrinadilJoes. The centra an* 
long, cl<*ep, and compressed at the sides; tlm ends are 
nearly tlat, and on the sidc-s near the ends arc hollows, 
forming sockets for the ribs; the transverse ))Tocesscs have 
also, on under surfaices at the tips, an articular surface for 
the libs. Thus the head of each rib articulates generally 
with two centra, and its tubertsle with the transvcrbc pro- 
ci'ss of the lower vertebra. In the whales some or all of 
the ribs aitieulate only wdth the transverse process; on the 
contrary, in the Monotremata they articulate only with the 
centra. Between the vertehnw there are pads of ligameiU- 
oos substance, thick and close at the margins, but loose 


towards the centre. The vertehrse of the back are not fused 
as they aro in Birds. 'J’lie spinous processes soiTe for the 
attachment of muscles which supiiort tlie liead, and acet»v<l- 
ingly vary considerably in difl'erent groups. They are 
gi'eatly prolonged in Ungulates, w’hile they an! almost or 
quite absent in bats. In animuls w'hich bend the backbone 
nmeli in leaping, e.ff. in the lion (fig. 7, b), tlie articular and 
transverst! ]>roccsses are greatly develoj»ed on tbe hinder 
dorsal vertebra!, and still more on the loins, c. 

In Cetacea and Sirenia (fig. 8) there are no hind limbs, 
the pelvis is rndiracutfirv, and therefore, as we might ex- 
jieet, there are no i^ertebrie fused to form a sacrum. The 
number of viu'tebriu in the coccygeal region, k, is very 
variable; there are two in bats, six to eight in Birds, thirty- 
three ill the spider monkey (Atelcs), mid forty-six in 
Manis ; the tail of tlie spider monkey is tlie main organ of 
locuniotioii, and serves also us an extra hand. 

BACKGAM^mON apptiars to have been inventtHl about 
the lentil eenturj', and Strutt, in Ills “ Sports and J‘as- 
times,” tract's back the name to the Saxon bac and f/ameti. 
(i.e. the game whose interest lies in getting back one’s men 
from tbe tables of the antagonist), and says that it was a 
very favouriti! amusement at the eonimeneemeiit of the 
eighteenth century among persons of opulence*, ami espe- 
einlly among the clergy. I'he old name for it was “ the 
tables.” 'rb(‘ materials necessary fur the game are the 
ho.*>rd «)r tallies, two sets of fifteen pii*ces (as draught-men, 
for iiihtanee), one set white and the other black, two <lice 
and two dice-boxes. 'I'lie backgammon hoard consists of 
two parts or tables, s»‘])arated by a raised division called 
llie bar, nml each part contains twelve triangular “ iioints,” 
set with their bases six on eswh edge of the talile, and 
coloured alternately white and black. The dice aie markeil 
with spots from one to six, as usual, the various sides ot 
the die being called ae,e, deuee, trois, qnatn*, cinque, and 
size. The dice are eoinmon to both ]»layers, hut each 
]»l.iycr «s(*s his own diec‘-ln»x, both dice being used at. each 
thro\tr, and tbe players tlirowing alternately. At each 
throw of Du* dice, tlwrefore, any number from two to 
twelve may turn uj), reckoning flu* face of both dice; but 
when tbe numbers shown on both dice are the same they 
are called donhh’ts, ami are counted at double value — thus 
Ino aees eouiit four, and not two. The numbers turned up 
by the dii‘i* rt fer t«> p«iiiils on tlju tables, and may either 
lie counted separately or combined ; thus if a trois and a 
cinque he thrown, the player may either move one of his 
pieces three points on and another five, or he may move 
one ])ieee eight, provided places be ojieu. 

In playing, Dm men arc first plaei'd upon the board in 
the oi'der ]m*seribed by the game, wiiieh we may represent 
in a tliagrum in this w.hv, where the white men are nau kiul 
W' and the black n, and the dots stand for tbe unoccupied 
“ points.” It is seen that each player has seventeen meu*, 
the white pieces playing again.st the black : — 


Blaciv. 


WlllTlfi. 
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Tlio course of the men is from the extreme comer, from | 
the nee-point (where the two pieces stand) of tlie adversary, 
along the board, and back along the nearer side to one's 
own nco-poiiit, or at all events to the table containing it, 
mlled the “ inner tabic.” The jdayers therefore jjlay in 
opposite directiotiK. In the game represented on previous j 
page White ])Iay8 from right to left along the further side, ■ 
and from left to right along the nearer side, :uid Bhick 
plays just tlie reverse way. 

The players each throw one die, tlie one wdio tlirow's 
the highest number having the right to ]||ay first, and at 
his discretion to adopt for his first movcj the numbers 
turned up, or to throw both dice for himself. Each player 
then moves his own men from point to point, the number 
•f points advanced being dctcriuined by the tlirows of the > 
dice, and the object of each player being to move all his ; 
own men round to his own inner table, eovering every 
])oint, and then to hear them or move them oH'. Wlioever 
first lieui'K liis men wins a single game or hit, if his oppon- 
ent has also borne any of his men. If lie is able to bear 
all liis men whilst his opponent lias not borne a man, and 
at the same time has a man prisoner on the bar, lie wins a 
double game or gammon ; and if at tlie lime iH3 boars liis 
last mail the loser has one or more men still loft in the 
lirst part of their course on the winner's inner table, it is a ! 
triple game or backgainmou. Wlien two games are won 
out of three it is ealled a rub, as in whist. 

The. interest of the game is maintained by one or two 
MM-y siuijde devices. Thus no man can imivo to a iKiint 
already covered by t\v<i pieces tif the ad\<*vs!iry. On the 
other luuid, if there ho a is, a point covered by 

only ono man of the adversary — the player, if lit? is fortuiiati 
enough to reach that point by his thiow, hUn his adver- 
sary’s mail, mid is entitled to remove it to the bar and 
occupy its place. The man hit has to remain out of ])hiy 
until there is a throw of Mu*h a iminher as carries it for- 
nanl to an empty jioint on the opposite tuhlc, whence it 
jccoiiimciiccs its career. This is a frc<pu*nt and jierjilcxing 
cjiisodc, and productive of much unexpected cliange of 
fortune. 

BACK'HUYSSN, LUBOLPB, a celebrated inarine 
luiinii'i', born at Eiubdcn in Itiol. Ibuing been plaee<l in 
llie eounting-lioiise of arnerebant at Amsterdam, his lat<*nt 
talent for jiaiiiting was stimulated by the pietuiv.s(jue objects 
■wldch the sea presented before the windous of liis olliee, 
and his lirst delineations w'crc of bliijiping, dune with a pen 
in a styh; of extraordinary beauty and i-orreetiiess. Tliese 
drawings exciletl such .surprise and admiration that it be- 
caiiic a fiishloii to possess them, and they weic sold at high 
prices. Baekhuyseii now determined .on relinquishing his 
coniinorcial pursuits and devoting liiiiiself to art, of tlie 
executive part of wliich lie soon acquired a full mastery. 
Those Bubjoets to which his genius jiarticularly directed 
liiin were not to be found in the apartments of painters, or 
ill the silence of academics. It w^as his jiraetieti to induce 
boatmen, by large rewards, to put to sea at times when no 
other person would venture from shore. Amidst the dasli 
of waves, the roaiiiigof breakers, and the danger of vessels, 
ho sat making his sketches with perfect eonijiosuie. lie 
stamjicd, by this mode of study, a character of truth oii his 
works which could have been obtained by no otlier means , 
and he acquired the rare distinction of forming a style 
peculiarly his own, which no rivalry has approac]ie»l. liis 
ivorks possess, in the highest degree, tlie peculiar oxcellen- 
cios of the Dutch sdiool —richness, transparency, dolicato 
handling, and appropriate oolonr. Baekhuyseii had +ho 
good fortune to he appreciated in his own time. Ilis works 
were eagerly sought after. Ho died in 170y, 

BACK'SHXSH, a word of Persian origin, signifying “ a 
present,” but wliicli has in modern limes acquired the mean- 
ing of compulsory gratuity. In Turkey, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Syria the slightest service rendered by a native to a 


traveller is invarialdy followed by a demand for backshish ; 
and so widespread has the custom become tliat tbo ambas- 
sadors to the Supreme Porte are coiiipelled to fee the door- 
keepers and officials every time they obtain an audience 
with the Sultan. 

BA'CON, FR^CIS, LORD VERUUkM, the 

youngest son of Sir Nicliolas Bacon, was born .at York 
House in the Strand on tbo 22nd of January, three 
years before SbakspeaiM, that is to say. In his thirteenth 
year he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridgci, and 
studied witli diligence and sueecss. Lad though he was, 
the great queen delighted to try liis<juiek wit, “ conferring 
with him and proving him with questions : unto which he 
delivered himself with that gravity .and iiiainrity above his 
years tliat her Majesty would often term him ‘ tlie young 
lord keeper.’” On leaving Cambridge lie entered Gray’s 
Jim as a stiuleiit of law. His uttenduTico in London nob 
being required for sonu* years, by the regulations of his inn, 
Bacon went in th(i suite of Sir Aniias Paiilet, the Britisli 
ambassador to the c-oiirt of Eranee. His work Of the 
State of Europe,” in which he .aiTaiiged and estimated thn 
information lie collected during his visit to France, and 
wliieh was written uheii lie was nineteen years of age, 

I displays eoiispieuousiy the iiulustry, guided by deej) pene- 
I Iration, whieh characterized his youthful miiul. Itetiirniu 
to London on the death of his fatlier, in IbTl), he found 
himself tin* only one of his family left improvidi‘d for. 
But his knov^ ledge and industry soon worked out a course, 
for liis limbi titm. 

On the 27tli of June, ho was called to tlie, bar, 

liis practice soon became, considerable. In 158(1, four 
)ears after, he was made a biaiclier. in las tweiity-eiglitli 
year he became coutiseh extraordinary to the queen, lii 
1688 he was appointed a re:ul(‘r to his iini; and again, in 
lG0(),tlie l.^«*llt double-reader — appointments which showed 
j the opinion of his profes.sioiial at'quiremeiils lu'ld by those 
j wdio were best ahh* to judge of tlieiii. 

Although conneeted w’ith the most powerful family of 
]{)1iz.abct}rs reign — the iieplunv of Lord Burleigh and tlie 
cousin of Sir Bobeit Cecil — his advancement corresponded 
iM‘ither to the natural iiilluenee of his talents nor the ap- 
]iarenlly favourahle ]»o.silioii in wliieli he was placed by his 
e<uinei:tioiis. All that the ('ecils ever proem od for him 
was tin* reversion c*f tin* olliee of registrar of the Star 
(liainhei — an appointiiieiil whieh, t«j use Baeim's compaii- 
hoii, mendeil liis prospect, but did imt till his barn.” Jt 
was twenty year.s before he rec«-hcd the salary of XKiUO 
per unuuin, conneeted with tins situation. 'J’he exertions 
of Esse.x in belialf of Bao«)n Avere more hearty, but less 
efficient. The (»ffiee of s'olieitia'-gencral becoming vacant, 
Lssex endeavoured to procure tin; jdaeo for his friend, and 
Avheii bafiied by the suimrior intlueiiee of lli«i Cecils, lie 
generously made liim a present of 'rwii-kenljam Park, Avorth 
about jC20()() a year, niul so beautiful a sjmt that Bacon 
ealled it “a Garden of Paradi.sc.” ]0.ssex made, him this 
liberal ]>resent because In* knew that Bacon's friiMid ship for 
him had been a bar Iti his ])r()moti<»n. Uaeoii’s zeal also in 
attaching his ehh*st brother to the interests of Essex, and 
braving the opposition of his <rAvii poAverful relations in his 
e.aiise,* proves tiiat, in tliis instance at least, sellisli feelings 
iid not intluence his eoinlud. A coldness came over their 
frieiidshi]) t»wiiig to ditlereiie.e (d ])olicy and opinion. Bacon 
ill A’niri eutn-ated E.ssex to desist from the proceedings 
which caused liis ruin. They ]»arlcd on bad tenns in con- 
sequence. Bacon reckoned the last act of Essex no better 
than iiiadin'ss. ITis sui>s»*quent conduct to Essex has been 
held by some as utterly base ; by others as the result of a 
stem necessity. It is difficult to explain uAvay the fact 
lliat he appeared as counsel against ins friend and btme- 
factor, and accejited a large gift from tlie court for a garbled 
account of tlie practices and treasons ” of his former 
imtron. 
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In^ 1692 Bacon was returned to Parliament for the county 
of Middlesex, and distinguished himself in the debates by 
faking the popular side, which mined his favour with the 
queen ; but as to his fellow-members, “ the fear of every 
man that heard him was lest he should make an end,” Beii 
.lonson tells us. In 1696 his most popular work, “ Essays 
or Goun^ls, Civil and Moral,” was published, and about tiie 
same time his “ Maxims of Law.” His eirenm stances at 
this time were very bad ; be was disappointed in his at- 
tempts at fonnhig a lucrative matrimonial connection, and 
twice arrested for <h?l>t. Upon the accession of James I. the 
fortunes of Hacon hrighteiiod. He had employed every art 
in order to make sun; of his interest with the new king, 
writing to all the Scottish gentlemen of whom he possessed 
any knowledge to engage their inlluenec and services in Ids 
behalf. His vigilance had its reward. On the 23rd of 
July, 1603, he was one of 237 gentlemen who received the 
honour of knighth*iod. His eloquence and information 
gave him great weight in the House of Commons. He c(ni- 
tinued to rise in spite of the opposition of Cecil, now Earl 
of Salisbury, and the powerful rivalry of Sir Edward Coke, 
the attorney-general. “ The Advaiieemeni of Learning ” 
was published in 1605. Two years afterwards he was made 
fiolicitor-gcueral. He now published the groundwork of his 
“Novum Organon Scion tiaram,” his “Cogitata et Visa,” 
and sent copies of it to Jiis learned friends for examina- 
tion and criticism. His next work, “ The Wisdom of the 
Antients,” was published in 1610. In 1613 he was ap- 
pointed attoiTioy-gencTal, and made a ineinher of the Privy 
Council; oil the 7th March, 1617, he was made lord keeper 
of the great seal. li\ 1618 ho reached the summit of his 
ambition in being appointed lord high chancellor of ICng- 
land, and created Baron Vcrulam. Next year he was made 
Viscount St. Alban’s. Bacon chose this favourable moment 
for the publication of his “ Organon.” We have seen that 
it was the chief ooncem of his early thoughts and of his 
inatunul mind. In the midst of a rising career of profes- 
sional, political, and literary cflbrt, Bacon had been mould- 
ing and shaping his gi'eat work. It was wrought up and 
polished wdtii the sedulous industry of an artist who labours 
for posterity. The reception of the work was such as, in 
the nature of things, must always be given to a production 
of its class — mingled ridicule and admiration. 

After this the name of Bacon becomes tarnished. 'J'he 
ordinary apologies for him, the rapacity of his servants, and 
his connection with Buckingham, fail entirely in washing 
out tlie foul blot fixed upon him by the facts of his conduct. 
Ho was the victim of improvidence, a vice which gave him 
a perpetual craving for money tt» supply the wants which 
it created. Shortly after his elevation to the wtsdsack, one 
Wronham, against wboiii he had decided a case in clianceiy, 
complained to the king, and though, wdieii inquired into, 
the eircumstancoB turned out in Buc-on’s favour, the indus- 
try and pertinacity of this individual excited suspicions in 
several quarters of the integrity of the chancellor. It is 
]»robablc, too, that the worthless Buckingham had been 
offendi^d by a remonstrance against ono of hh many ille- 
galities (though Bacon begged pardon for his rashness on 
his knees), and had determined to give him up to the storm 
brewing against the court party, thereby trusting to save 
himself ttiid his master the king. The ITouhc of Commons 
appointed a <‘ommittcc to inquire into the proceedings <if 
the courts of law. The discussion in the Commons issued in 
referring the whole of the case to the Peers, the only authority 
eompeteiit to subject I^rd Bacon to trial. The spirit of Bacon 
was cinslied within him. There is something inexpressibly 
touching in the contrition whicli he expressed in the general 
confession which he first sent to the lords appointed to tiy 
liim. This, however, did not satisfy the indignation of his 
judges. They d<‘manded a particular confession of cacli 
ehjirge by itself, a specification of the minute details of his 
meanness and guilt. This Lord Bacon sent, and when a 


deputation of the Lords waited upon him to inquire if this 
paper was his own voluntaiy act, he replied, “ It is my 
act — my hand — my heart. O, my lords, spare a broken 
reed.” He was stripped of his offices, disqualified for public 
life, Kanished beyond the precincts of the court, subjected 
to a fine of X40,000, and to imprisonment in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure. 

Ho was confined for a sliort time in tlie Tower, and tlien 
discharged. In the course of a few months he obtained a 
license to come for a time within the verge of the court. 
And, though t^s sentence was afterwards entirely com- 
muted by the king, his mined fortunes were newer repaired, 
and we have seldom felt so painfully the degradation into 
which Bacon had sunk, as when reading the words of his 
pardon for all the frauds, deceits, impostures, bribes, cor- 
mptions, and other malpractices of which he nad been 
found guilty. He was summoned to atttaid rurliaineiit 
before ho died ; but the remainder of his days were spent 
chietiy in scientific pursuits, and the society of the friends 
whom adversity had left him. It is of his life at this time 
that Ben Jonson says, “My conceit of his person was never 
increased towards him by his place or honours. But 1 have 
and do reverence him for his greatness tJiat was only proper 
to himself, in that he seemed to me ever by his work one 
of the greatest men, and must worthy of admiration, that 
has been in many ages. In liis adversity I prnyi^d that God 
would give him strength, for greatness he could not want.” 
Bacon’s works on natural history, his “ History of Henry 
VII.,” and some others, were published after his disgrace. 
He died in the house of the Earl of Arundel at Higligatc, 
on the 9th of April, 1626, in his sixty-sixth year, of a cold 
caught through experimenting on the antiseptic power of 
snow. In his will he says, “ My name and memory I leave 
to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and to 
iny own (countrymen, after some time be passed ov(>r.” 
Lord Bacon loft no children. 

Bacon found a vigorous defender against his critics in 
Mr. Hepwortli Dixon, whoso life of him is comprcheTisivc 
and interesting ; but by far the best biography of him is 
that of Spedding, of which the last volume appeared in 
1876, and wliicli, in spite of some defects, is a valuable 
contribution to English literature. It shows what Icai'ii- 
ing and industry of the most conscientious kind lias boon 
able to effect in relieving from traditional disgrace the 
memory of consummate genius; and how far a trained, 
able, and honest hand could remove from the features of 
Bacon the dark colours in which they stand out in the 
satire of Pope and the sketch of Macaulay. Nor can it he 
disputed that Mr. Spedding’s labours hav() largely increased 
our knowledge of his subject, and have cleared up much 
of what was before obscure in the career of the illustrious 
chancellor, or even in the contemporaiy history of England. 
Mr. Spedding places in clear relief the wisdom and sagacity 
of Bacon when, as .attorney-general for James 1., he tried 
to prevent or compose the disputes breaking out between 
the crown and the; people; he does full justice to the 
attractivo fignre of the eloquent orator in the House of 
Commons ; but he has hardly a word of censure for tlie 
time-serving courtier, who did not scruple to give liis 
weighty sanction to acts of tyranny, injustice, and wrong, 
such as lli(? (execution of llaleigh, the extdrtioii of Benevo- 
IfiiccB, and tlu; other many disgraceful acts of a diBgrao<"ful 
reign ; who never hesitated to become the instrument of 
the crooked designs of an ignoble master, and in whose 
character we see a combination of pliancy and meanness 
seldom equalled. Ills apology for Bacon and* bis view of 
the times ai-o thus, in our judgment, incorrect ; and, indeed, 
we believe that the true way to vindicate the memory of 
that great man is to treat his life in a veiy different man- 
ner. It is not by exaggerating his merits, by tin-owing 
into the shade his faults, by criticising minutely what has 
been alleged against them, that we shall form a just 
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cstim&to of Bacon^s character, and oven learn to excuse 
his filings; but by recollecting that intellectual grandeur 
is not necessarily accompanied by moral courage, and that 
one who was a giant in speculation was, as a man of action, 
more than ordinarily exposed to the corrupting influences 
of a servile age. 

If Bacon, by nature morally weak, dues not sliine as a 
man of action, he was an estimiiblo man in private life; he 
was hardly inferior in civil prudence, in statesmanship of the 
high contemplative kind, to the most distinguished men of 
any age, not to speak of his pro'eminenc* in philosophy. 
And in estimating his conduct we must not only make 
large allowances for the time in *which he lived, but 
especially remember that we arc not to measure his moral 
elevation by his intellectual gifts, and render his genius bis 
accuser. Lord Bacon shared the noble Elizabethan fault 
of unlimited ambition — that “last inflnuity of noble mihds” 
which set italeigh writing the “History of the World” on 
such a Bcfilc that he only reached to the second Macedonian 
war, which led Spenser to plan out the “FatJiy Qncen ” to 
more than twice the length of the fragment he lived to 
complete (and yet this fragment is tlie longest poem in the 
language), and wliich in Bacon^s own case gave us the 
plan of the “Instauratio Magna,” suflicient for the lives 
of some dozen hard-working men. 

Most of Bacon’s works were written in English, but 
some ill Latin, of which there are translations. A good 
edition of the whole is that by Mr. Basil Montagne (six- 
teen vols., Ijondon, 1825-34); but the best, with a suitable 
commentary, life, notes, and illnstrative matter, is that by 
Messrs. Spedding & Ellis (London, 1858-74). A masterly 
picture of the life and character of Bacon, combined with a 
keen and discriminating estimate of his power and influence 
as a thinker, is also to be found in the “ Bacon ” of Dean 
Church (one vol., London, 1884), which forms part of the 
celebrated English Men of Letters Series. 

BA'CON, ROGBB, the famous Friar Hacou of the 
middle ages, the pioneer of physical inquiiy. whose name at 
length t^es its place as first on the great roll of modern 
science, was born about the year 1214, since we know he 
died at about seventy-eight, in the year 1292. His ago is 
that of TJiouias k Kerapis, Matthew Paris, Albertus Magnus, 
Kaymond Lully, &c. 

Koger Bacon was bom near llchester in Somersetshire, 
of a respectable family. He was educated at Oxford and 
at Paris, which was then the first university in the world. 
After his return to Oxfoi'd in 1240 with a doctor’s degree 
granted at Paris, he took the vows in a Franciscan con- 
vent at Oxford, on the persuasion, it is said, of Kobert 
Grostete, bishop of Lincoln. 

The enmity of his monastic brethren soon began to show 
itself ; the lectures on language and experimental philosophy 
which ho gave in tlie university wore prohibited, as well us 
the transmission of any of his writings beyond the walls of 
his monastery. The charge made against him was that 
of magic, whicli was then frequently brought against those 
who studied the sciences, and particularly chemistry. 

In the mean time a pope was elected to whom wc owe 
the pr iduction of the “ Opus Majus.” This was Clement IV. 
(elected 1205), who had previously, when cardinal-bishop 
of Sabina, been legate in England. Here he hod heard 
of Bacim’s discoveries, and earnestly desired to sec his 
writings ; but the prohibition of the Franciscans prevenU^l 
his wisli being complied with. After liis election as head 
of the church, Bacon, conceiving tliat there would ho no 
danger or impropriety in disobeying his immediate supe- 
riors at the command of the pope, wrote to him, stating 
that he was now ready to send him whatever he wished for. 
The answer was a repetition of the former request; and 
Bacon accordingly drew up the “Opus Majus” of which it 
may be presumed he had the materials n^ady. It appears 
that he had montiouod the circumstances in which he stood; 


for Clement’s answer requires him to send the work with 
haste, any command of his superiors or constitution of his 
order notwithstanding, and also to point out, with all se- 
crecy, how the danger mentioned by him might be avoided* 
The book was sent in the year 1267. Before the “ Opus 
Majus,” Bacon, according to his own account, hod written 
nothing except a few slight treatises, “ capitula Q|ucdam.* 
Before he took the vows he wrote nothing whatever ; and 
afterwards, as he says to Clement, ho would have composed 
many b(Hiks for his brother and his friends, but when he 
despaired of ever being able to communicate them be ne- 
glected to write. With the “ Opus Majus ” he sent also two 
other works, the “Opus Minus” and the “ Opus Tertium,” 
the second a sort of abstract of the first, and the third a 
supplement to it. These exist in manuscript in the Cot- 
t«niau Library, but have not been printed, \\ hat reception 
Clement gave them is not known. S<ime say b(? was highly 
gratified, and provided for the bearer ; others, that he at 
least permitted an accusation of heresy against the writer. 
Both stories ai’e unlikely, for Clemcmt could hardly have 
received the w(»rk before lie was seized with his last illness. 

Till the year 1278 Bacon was allowed to remain free 
from open persecution ; but in that year .Jerome of Ascoli, 
general of the Franciscan order (afterwards pope under the 
title of Nicholas IV.), being appointed legate to the coart of 
France, this was thought a proper opportunity to commence 
proceedings. Bacon, then sixty-four years old, was ac- 
cordingly summoned to Paris, where a council of Francis- 
cans, with .Jerome at their head, condemned his writings, and 
committed him to close confinement. According to Bole 
the charge of innovation was the pretext, but of what kind 
was not specified; according to others, the writings of 
Bacon upon astrology were the particular ground of accu- 
sation. We cannot learn that any offer of pardon was made 
to the accused upon his recantation of the obnoxious 
opinions, as usual in such cases ; which, if wc may judge from 
the “Opus Majus,” Baenn would have conceived himsedf 
bound to accept, at least if be recognized the legality of the 
tribunal. A confirmation of the proceeding was imme- 
diately obtoined from the court of Borne. During ten years, 
every effort made by him to procure his liberation was 
without Ruccess. The two succeeding pontiffs had sliort 
and busy reigns ; but, on the accession of tlerome (Nicholas 
IV.), Bacon once more tried to attract notice. He sent to 
that pope, it is said, a treatise on the method of retarding 
tlie infirmities of old age, the only consequence of which 
was increased rigour and closer confinement. But that 
which was not to be obtained from the justice of the pope 
was conceded to private interest, and Bacon was at last 
restored to liberty by the intercession of some powerful 
nobles, but who they were is not mentioned. Some say 
he died in prison; bat the be.st authorities unite in stating 
that he returned to Oxford, where he wrote a compendium 
of theology, and died some months after Nicholas IV. — that 
is, ill 1292, according to Anthony a. Wood, though other 
authorities give a later date. He w»is buried in the clmrcli of 
Uic Franciscans at Oxford. The mamiscrijits wliich he left 
behind him were immediately put under lock and key, and 
tliey are said to have been eaten by ins<*e.ts. To illustrate the 
narrowness of his order wo quote mi old monkish historian : 
“Friar Bungay was profoundly versed in mathematics; 
whitdi was either the work of Satan or of Kog(*r Bacon.” 

It only remains for us to take a general view of the cha- 
racter of Bogor Bacon’s writings, and of the contents of the 
“ Opus Majus.” I'his work is the only one to which we can 
appeal, if wc would show that philosophy was siiecossfully 
cultivated in an English university during the thirteenth 
century. It is of course in T^tin, but in l^tin of so simplo 
a chanictcr that we know of none in the middle ages more 
easy to read ; and it. form.s a brilliant exception to the stiff 
and barbarous style of that and succeeding times. He 
takes care to have both authority and reason for every 
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]jn)])OHitioii tliat lie ailvances ; ]»rrliaps, iiuk'od, lie 
iiavc expericMiced forlwarancc at the hand of thow* who weic 
his persecutors had h« not so clearly made out prophets, 
a]»o.itleK, and fathers to Jiave been partakers of his upiiiloiis. 
Indeed the wliole scope (»f the first part of the work is to 
prove, from authority and from reason, tliat jdiilosopliy and 
Ohristhgiity cannot ilisaiiree. llis astroloj^y and ahdieiny, 
those two p-eat blots upon bis character, as tliey are usually 
called, are, when coiisiden'd by the side of a later Uf^e, 
harmless nmdiiieations, irrntioiial only because uu])roved, 
and neither impossible nor imwortby id the investigation of 
a ]ilnloso]»lier in the absence <if preeedinj; experiments. 

'The p-eat points bv nbieli Bacon is known aie liis reputed 
kuowledp* of ;iimpo\vder ainl of the leh’se.ope. With repird 
to the former it. is not at all el«*ar that what we call j:^un- 
j)Owd(‘r is intended, tliouf^b some didonatini; mixture, of 
wliicli .salti«dji- is an inpetliciit, is sjioken of as commonly 
known. Tin* jiassap* is as follows; — 

“Some tbinps disturb the ear s<i mueh that if they were 
made to liapjien suddenly, by nijrbt, and with suftieieiit 
skill, no city or army could hear tiicin. No noise of thun- 
der coiilil eoin]tare n itii tJieiii. Some things strike terror 
on the si^lit, so that the llaslies of the clouds are beyond 
eoniparison less disturbin’^ ; works similar to winch (lideou 
is thoni^lit to ha\e jierlormed in tin' camp of the, Midianites. 
And an instance we lakt! from a ehildisb amusement, wliieh 
exists in many jiart!- of the norld, \Nit, that nith an 
iiistrumenl- as laipMis the biiinan tlmml), by the violence of 
the salt called saltpetre, so horrible a noise is made by the 
rupture of so slight a tbinj.:; as a bit of jiarelnneut that it is 
thought to exceed loud tlminler,and f hcil.ish i.s stronpir than 
the bii^litest li.i^litiiinp” Cpus M.ijus,’* p. 474.) 

With repiid to tile l(4<‘Moj)e it must be admitted that 
Bacon had ctmcei n dtlie iiistriinient, though there i.s no proof 
tliat he carried Jiis eone<*]datn into jiructice, or iureiited it. 
llis words are these : - “ We can so sliape transparent sub- 
btances, and so arranp* tliem with respect to our sif^ht and 
objirts, tliat rays can be biok«‘]i and ]>ent as ne please, so 
tliiit objecis may lie seen far oil* or near, under whatever 
anpile we please ; and thus from an iiicredibh! distance we 
may read tiie smallest letters, and iiuinber the p*ains of dust 
and sand, on account </f tlic threat ness of tlie aii'^le under 
which we see them ; and wc may in.map’ so as hardly to see 
liodh’s, when ikmi* to us, on account of the smallness tjf the 
ane:h* nuth'i which we cause tliem to be seen; for vision of 
tbi.'' .‘'ort is not a eoiisecjiieiiee of distance, except as that 
nfleets the inapiitiidc of the ;m;]:h’. And thus a boy may 
•si’cm a pant- and a man a momitaiii,” i\:c. Tlie above con- 
tains u true ilcscription of a telesco]K‘ ; but if Bacon bad 
constructed oni* lie would have found tlint there are im- 
])ediments to tlieliidefiniti* increase of tbeiiiapnfyiii^ power; 
and still more that a bo\ does not ajjpear a pant, but a boy 
at a smaller distance. That the remarks of Bacon arc 
derived from reflection and imapiiation only is further 
apparent from l.i.^ asserting; tliat a .small army could be 
ma<le to a]ip<*ar very larp*. and that iJie sun and moon 
e,onld be made to descend, to all apjiearancc, down below, 
and stand over tlie iiead of tlui enemy. The questhm has 
hecn aptated whether the invention of spectacles is due to 
Bai*on, or whetlier tln*y had heen iiitioduccd ju.st before he 
wn’ote. lie certainly deserihes tln*m, and explains why a 
plane convex ^ia-ss nia,i;intie,s. 

'J'In* ( )])us Majns ” bej^ins until a hook on the neee.ssity of 
advaneinic knowledp’, and a dissertation on the use of phi- 
losf»]ihy iji tJieolop*. It is followed by books on the utility 
oj pamnmrand matlieinaties; in the latter of which he runs 
throuj;h the various sciences of astronomy, chronolof^y, p»o- 
p-apliy , optics, and music. Under the name of matheitmtie,s 
was iin liuieil all tlie physical science of the time. “The 
neglect of it for nearly tliirty (tr forty years hath nearly 
destroyed the studies of Latin Christendom. For he who 
knows not mathematics cannot know any other science, 


and what is more lie cannot discover his own ipioraiice, or 
tind its proper remedii's.” And in another jdacc he says that 
this neglect of matlieinaties must be the work of the devil 
— “Et hoe diabolus procurnvit quateiius radices sapieiitias 
Immanoe ipiorarentur ” — the devil's object in this being to 
prevent the sources of human wisdom from hecomiiig known. 
'I’he account of the inhabited world is long and curious, and 
though freijuently based on that of Btolemy or tlie- writ- 
ings of Pliny, e-ontains many new facts from travellers of 
his own and preceding tim(‘S. His account of the defects 
in the calendar was variimsly cited in the (ii.scussioiiH 
which took place on the subject two (wnituries after. The 
rcmaiiider of the work consists of a treatise on riptic-s ami 
on experimental philosoj»hy, insisting on the jieeiiliar advan- 
tages of the latter. The explanation of the jdienonnMia of 
the rainbow, though very imperfect, was an original ellbrt 
of /I eharacler allogctlicr foreign to the pliiloho])liy of 
his day. Jle attributes it to the reflection of the, sun’s rays 
from the clond ; and tlie cliief merit of his theory i.s hi the 
clear and philosophical manner in rvhicli lie jirovcs that 
the phenouunion is an ap]u*arance and not a reality. 

The “Opus Minns,*’ “Opus rertium,” with other writ- 
ings of BaiM»n, were published by Brewer (London, isbp); 
but llii’n* are many others which liave never been jn hitcil, 
and of which the manuscripts are pre.servcd in the British 
MiLseum, Bodleian Library, and in some of the libraries of 
the C(»ntiiient. The best edition of the “Opus M.'ijus*’ is 
tliat by .1 ebb (London, 1733); and the best general .survey 
(Fvciicb) of Roger Baeon's life and woiks is th.'it by 
M. Emile (’b.'irlea (Paris, LSdl). 

BACTE'RIA. In nil animal and vegctablo infusioius 
which have been left exposed to the air for a sliort time 
there will be fouml, under high juiwers of the microsco])c, 
minute bodii's of various fonns, some round, others oblong, 
and others shaped like a cork-sennv. These are ('ailed by 
tin* general name of liadvria. TJio smalle.st are perceiv'd 
with dinicnlty under the b(‘.st microscojie.s, and avi* certainly 
not iiioiM’ tbfm 7 ^ 01 , 00 ^^' diameter; the l.irgc.st 

are not thicker than TruAnoth of an inch, though llu'V are 
long in proportion, varying fimii to of an 

inch. I'hey multijily by lengtheniiig, and then dividing 
ai’ioss. Tlie divided portiums then either separate or 
remain iiiiiti'd in bc.ad-like rows. Sonieiimes they form u 
jidly-like mass, and this is called the zaof/laa stage* of 
their cxisti?uite. If a fluid he prepared of a dcliiiite 
(dicmic-al cuiiijioNitiou (e.f/. Pasteur’s fluid), and infected 
by touching it with the point of a needle previously dipped 
ill an infusion c.ont.aining Bacteria, it will he sc'en that 
th(^ fluid soon hec<»mes milky, and, examined under tho 
microseopi*, i.*** sw'arming with Bacteria. The clu'miiOil 
composition t;f the fluid is altered, and thi.s building up of 
their ow’n bodies — lliiK rccoiistniction of various diverse 
substances — jirovcs that the Bacteria are living beings. 
This is also jiroved by their j>ower of motion. There are 
two kinds of movements, which must he carefully distiii- 
gui.shed. One i.s a quivering motion, which is al.'so exliibited 
by lifeless and inorganic matter. This is the movement 
called Brownian, after tho grciai botanist Robert Brown, 
who flrst di.scov(‘red it. It may readily he seen by rubbing 
down gamboge in water. But the motion wliieh hel]>s fo 
prove that Bacteria are living, is one of traiisJation — a 
motion from one place to another. I)oc.s this also prove 
tliem to ho animal ? Not nocesBarily, for minute fonns, 
univcrHally acknowledged to be plants, move from place to 
jilacc. Bacteria flfjurish in “ Pasteur’s fluid,” and better 
still when the sugar is left out ; and Cohn has shown that 
they obtain the nitrogen of their bodies from the aminonia 
of Hie fluid, and their carbon from the tartaric acid. Now, 
animals arc unable to do this; they reituire mucJi iiioro 
complex compounds than tartrate of ammonia; in fact they 
can only live on substances elaborated by plants or other 
animals. Bacteria, on the other hand, difl’er from green 
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plants 5n not being able to take their carbon from carbonic 
acid, but agree with fnngi in requiring c-iirbo-bydratos and 
their derivatives. TImj growth of Bacteria, in setting up a 
(theinical pmeess, is the cause of putrescence. 

Professor Tyndall for many yenrs carried on a series of 
very skilful and patient experiments, which proved amongst 
other things that the air contains the gcuins of Bacteria, 
lie was engaged in the investigation of the ehemiiyil action 
j)f light upon vapours, and it was necessary to obtain air 
free from those floating particles, not i)crceivod in ordinary 
diffuse daylight, but at once revealed by a beam of sunlight 
or by a coneeiitraled beam of electric light. ** A spirit-hiiii]> 
placed beneath siudi a beam causes an appearance as of 
vf>lumes of dense bbu;k smoke rolling up tlirougb the 
beam; but there is no actual srnoki*: the apiicarance is 
due tt) the burning of the atoms, which refl«*el the sunlight 
jiinl so make it visible. The Lluekiiess is that of stellar 
s[)aee — a iu»t of light, but of material to scatter the 

light. 'I’he saim* ojitically pure atmosphere was obtained 
hy allowing a closed clianiber to reumiii at rest until the 
atojiis subsid«‘d. If. was in this way that Professor 'rvndall 
showed so conclusively tlial the ]»ow'er of developing lib* hy 
the air went liaiul in hand with its power of seattciing light. 
Ho jirepaied air-tight ehai ill )ers or eases, coated inside with 
glyeeriiie, each with a glass front, windows in tli(‘ sides, and 
test-tuhes fixed in the bottom. At first a coneenlruled 
besni (»f light, passing tlirougb, showed Iht^ air within to 
be laden with atoms. After three days this flouting matter 
liad settle<l upon the sidi'S undbuttum, and was retaiiuMl by 
the glyeerine. The track «>f the beam, evident enough on 
eai'h side of the box, was (juite lost to view’ wliilci! ]»assing 
tlirougb it, 'I’be scattering of the, light was thus shown 
to he dm*, not to the air itself, hut to hircign matter 
siispundcd in it. infusions of various animal and vegetabb* 
Milistances W’ere iiitr<idnc(*d into the test-tubes, ]>recantioiis 
being taken to ]trcvent the entry of floating mutter, 'flic 
infusions were then boiled in order to kill any germs wbieli 
they might eoiitaiii ; and this done, the infusions reinniued 
pellueid ever after, unless indeed air w as admit ted. Similar 
infusions left exposed to ordinary air soon swarm with 
Bacteria. The floating atoms of the air an; <jnite invisihle 
under the mIer(»seopc, but their j)res(*ne<* is at once made 
manifest by a eoneeiitrated beam of light. It is rvidi-nt 
that amongst these arc the, germs from which Bacteria 
dev“loj>, for when they arc admitted to an iidnsioii 
Bacteria swarm within a short time, and so long :is t]u*y 
are excluded no sign of life appears. Tims the air, when 
])l;ie-ed under jiroper conditions, undergoes a jiroeess of 
kiclf-puriHeation, and when this purification is visilily 
complete the powta* to scatter light and to generate life 
disappear togetlu'r. In order to investigati* the distrihntiiai 
of germs in the air, Professor Tyndall jiwpared a tray into 
w’liich W’cre fixed 100 tubes, filled with ii)fusi(»ns. From 
the im*gular manner in w’hieli the tnhe.s w'erc attacked hy 
Barteria, he inf<*rred that as regards (/uantitt/ tin* distribu- 
tion of th(5 germs in the air is nof uniform. The singling 
<»ut, moreover, of one tube of the hundr«*d hy tlie partieular 
Bacteria that develop a green pigment, showed that :is 
regards ipiaUtij the dislrihntion is not uniform. The. same 
absence of unifonnity w'as manifested in the stniggle for 
existtiiiei* between the Bae.teria and the eoimiioii blue- 
mould (^I*enieillinm). In some tubes the former were 
triuinph.'iiil, in others tho latter. It would seem iilso as 
if a want of uniformity ja-evailod as regards rila! riff our. 
The motions of the Bacteria in some, tubes were exceedingly 
languid, while in others they resembled a ‘‘ rain of ]»r*i- 
jcetiles,” being so rapid ilud violent as to he fiillow’cd with 
diffienUy by tho eye. Professor Tyndall concludes that 
tho germs float through Ihcatmosiihere in groups or clouds, 
with spaces hetweem tliom more sparsely filled. The germs 
4ire universally ])resent in water, as Dr. Bnrdon Sanderson 
h.^s demonstrated, and Profes.sor Tyndall has obtained 


genns fn>m the centre lif a block of ice. The germs in 
water arc in a very different condition us regards readiness 
for dtividopmcnt from those in tho air. In water they iiro 
thoroughly wetted, and ready under the proper conditions 
t«» pass rapidly into tlie finished organism. In air they 
are. inoro or less dcsiecatcd, and require a period of 
yjrcparation, longer or shorter, to bring them up to the 
starting point of the watei-ge.nTi8. Ihith want an 1 excess 
of oxygen kill not only the Bacteria, hut also the germs. 
“ The. fully-developed bacterium is demon.strably killed by 
a temperature of 140“ Fnlir. Fixing the mind’s eye mam 
the germ during its pas.sage from the hard and resistant 
to tlie plastic and sensitive state, it will appear in the 
high(H$t de.gri'c probable Unit the plastic. st:ige. will bo 
re.aclicd by dillereiit g»!niis in ditferent times. Some arc 
m<»rc indur/itcd than others, and re(|iiire a longer immersion 
to siiften and gerniinale. For all known germs there exists 
a period of incubation, during whi<*li they pre])arc tliemselves 
for emergence as the finished organisms w'hirli have proved 
so sensitive to beat. If during this period, and w ell within 
it, the infusion be boiled for even the fracti<»n of a minute, 
the softened germs which arc then ap])roaeliiiig their phase 
of final tlevelojanent w'ill lie destroyed. Ih'peating tho 
]iroe<*ss of hoating every ten or twelve Ijours, before tin* 
least fe.u8iJ)/e eliangc has ueeurred in the infusions, eaeh 
.successive heating wdll d<*stroy the germs then softened, 
until, after Ji sulheieiit number of heatings, the last living 
germ will disappear, (hiided by the principle lu'.re laid dow’ii, 
ami applying the heat diseontinnously, infusions h.'vvi* been 
.sterilized by an aggregate piu'itid of beating, w'liicli, fifty 
times mnltiplied, wimld fail t«» sterilize them if ap]»lied 
continuously. I’our minutes in tla* om: ease can aeeom- 
jdi.'.li w’Juit four Jifiws fail to accomplish in the <ither. If 
jn’ojierly follow’ed out, liie method of sttailization ln*rc 
described is infallible. A temperature, moreoNcr, far below 
the boiling-point sufiices for sterilization.” ('J'vndall.) 

Prut essor Tyndall li:is tlins am]ily ]»ioved the existence 
in the atniosphcre of the germs of Jiacteria so minute that 
the most powerful mieroseope d(a*s not reveal them. Mr. 
II. C. Sorhy, president of the Koyjil Miero.scopieal Society, 
shows, Jis flic* n*Milt of ehib<a*ate ealenlations, tliat ‘‘a sphere 
of (jrgaiii/.ed matter oiie-tonlh of tin* <liameter of tlie sm.'ill- 
est particle that could be elearly defined w’itli our highest 
pow’ci’s, might contain l,0Ut),00U molecules of albumen 
ami mohs'iilarly eombiin'd water. Variations iji number, 
chemical cliaracler, and anangeiiu*nt would in .sneb a case 
admit of an almost lamndless ^ariety of struct ur:il ibarae- 
ters. Tlie filial velocity with which such extremely ininnto 
particles would subside in air must he so slow th:it tln*y 
eonld peiM'trate into almost every place to which the atnio- 
sjihere has access.” 

These considiTations are all-important in iu\<*stigating 
the genn-theories of ferrmailation, putrefaction, and infec- 
tion, and the hypothesis of spontaneous generation. 

Elireiiberg distinguished bi‘t\M*en the ehiel forms of Bae- 
tcri.a, such as Ba(‘t(‘rium, Vibrio, S]iirilliim, Spiroehtete. 
Cohii marks them ofVfrom other minute organisms of tho 
same family (Seliizomycetes) hy defining tlicni ns ** cells 
without chlorophyll, of sjjlierical, oblong, or e.ylindricjil form, 
.someliiiies twisted or bent, wliieh multiply themselves exelu- 
.sively by transverse diNlsion, mid occur eillier isolated or in 
cell-hinlilies.” He divides tliem intti four tribes: — 

1. SplHvrohtvUria^ eNtremely small, roniidish cells, 
oeenrring either singly or in rows. There is only one genus, 
Idicroeoeciis, hnt several spi'cies. Some of these arc found 
as gelatinous grow ths on dead organic bodies ; others occur 
as stains as of difiereiit colours, irange, lilue, &e. 

coevus proJiffioifiix is Hie cause of the “ blood -stain ” on 
bread. Other s])eeii‘s again .ire connected with diseases, 
e,fj, Afigrocnrru8 diphtlivriruif^ Micrococcus septicus. Mi- 
crococcus roccimv. 

2. Min'ohavtcria arc long, rod-like cells, veiy minute, 
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and able to switri about in ilaidH. They are eitlier Hopai*ate 
or united in eliort rows of cells from two to eight in number. 
Fluids containing albuminoids putrefy and become milky. 
Bacterium termo is the common bacterium of putrefaction 
Bacterium arruginoeum is the ferment of bluo-grcon pus. 

3. DcmohacUria are longer cells than the Mici*o bacteria, 
remaining united in threads, and swimming freely. The 
threads «tre either straight (Bacillus) or bent at the joints 
(V^ibrio). Bacillus suhiilis is tlio butyric ferment ; Bacil- 
lus anthracis, the patliogenous ferment of the disease 
known as “ the blood ” and ‘‘ malignant pustule.” Vibrio 
seems to have a motion like a scipeut, but this appearance 
is due to rotation on its axis. 

4. Bjiirobacteria are spirally curvjid bodies without 
joints, sometimes of considerable size in comparison with 
the other tribes, i^pirillnm volutans is a giant among 
Bacteria. It is ])OHsiblo to observe the cilinm (or fine lash- 
ing thnwl) at each end of the screw. Spii’ochmto is like 
f^pirillum, but longer and with the twists clos»*r together. 

Cohn's classiiicution, though a great udvaiico on Khrcn- 
berg’s, can, however, only be r<?garded as temporary. It is 
very artiiicial, and does not take into account many points 
in connection witli the natural history of these organisms 
w'hich have of lute been made out. A great deal of discussion 
has taken place ns to whether there ai*o distinct species of 
these organisms, or whether they may not be transmutable 
into one another. .Judging from the weight of evidence 
with regard to those which have been isolated and studied 
separately, it seems tliut there are a miniber of dilTerent 
species, or at least of varieties, which do not pass into one 
another, but remain as distinct varieties, retaining more or 
less their special properties under varying clnaitn stances. 

Of late years great progress has beau mode in the 
methods of cultivating Bacteria. They may he growm in vari- 
ous fluids, such as animal or vegetable infusions, or even in 
solutions containing phosphates, tartrates, and sugar (Pas- 
teur's, Coliu's, and licrgmanu's solutions). Solid materials 
have, however, great advantages over liquids, and hence it 
is usual now to add sufficient gelatine to the infusions to 
solidify them, or if it is necessary to keep them at a tempera- 
ture at which gelatine would become fluid, solidified blood 
serum is employed. The advantages of the solid material 
arc great, more es])ecialJy as nii aid to the separation of the 
various f<jnns of Jiactcrla from one another. For example, 
if one wishes to know liow many and what kinds of Bacteria 
are present, say, in a particular .specimen of water, one takes 
a tube containing gelatinized meat infusion, liquefies the 
infusion byw^arining it to lUO" Fuhr.,puts in a drop of water, 
shakes the tube, and then allows the gclatiuf! to solidify. 
Aft<}r one or two days minute 5]>ots appear at various points 
of the gelatine, consisting of colonies of Bacteria. By count- 
ing these points one ascertains the number of Bacteria in 
the original drop, for if tins gelatine and the water were 
well mixed each colony coiTcs))onds to a single bacterluin, 
and by examining tJjo various colonies one can also ttdl 
what varieties were ])resent. If tlic drop Jiad been added 
to a fluid the Bacteria would have become mixed together, 
and the most vigorous forms would have prevtinted the 
growth of the wejdcer. The numerous advantages of this 
meth(»d are self-evident. 

Bacteria are imt only associated with various ferment- 
ative changes in fluids, but they also stand in a camsal 
connection \vith \arious diseases. This they do in two 
ways — citiier by prudinriiig changes in tht! fluids in whicli 
tlievgrow, leading to the formation of ])oi.soiiou8 products; 
or by growing in the l)lo()d or tissues of animals, and thereby 
leading to diseastj and death. Tins dangers of wounds — 
accddental or operation wounds — arc in the main due to 
Bacteria acting in ojie or other of the ways mentioned. 
Growing in a wound, they break up the albiiminous 
materials uud lead to the )>roductiori of a substance termed 
Bopsin or pyrogen, whicli, absorbed into the blood, poison 


the patient, causing fever, or, if in large amount, dcatlu 
with symptoms of collapse. On tho otlicr hand, they inj^ 
cuter the circulation, and developing there, cause the 
patient's death from scpticsomia or pynmia. That the pro- 
ducts of the growth of Bacteria in albuminous fluids arc of 
themselves poisonous was long ago made out by Paiiuin, 
who found that putrid fluids, boiled and filtered so as to 
get rid of all Bacteria, still caused fever, and, if injected in 
largo quantities, the death of the animal. Bergmann w'as 
able to separate a substance from these fluids which was 
soluble iu water, and produced when injected into animals 
tho same symp^rnns as the original putrid fluid. Of late 
Koch has fouud that if a largo quantity of putrid material 
was introduced into animals they died very quickly, as 
descrilmd by Panum, but if tho quantity was small the 
majority remained unafiected, while a small proportion died 
after a day or two. Tho minutest portion of blood from an 
animal which hud died inoculated into another animal of 
the same species infallibly caused its death in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. The blood of these animals, when dried 
on a piece of glass and stained with certain aniline dyes, 
showed the presence of numerous Bacteria, all apparently 
of the same kind. Koch was able to cultivate these Bacterhi 
on gelatinized meat infusion or solidified bhM)d serum, whore 
they gr(‘w in largo colonies, and could be transferred from 
one flask to another witliout undergoing any change in form 
or characters. The minutest quantity of these Bacteria, 
cultivated in this way and inoculated into an animal, pro- 
duced tho original disease in its full virulence. Such 
experiments prove absolutely that the Bacteria gn)wing in 
the blood were the raal cause of the discast;. In a number 
of instttuccs shnilar proof that Bacteria arc the cause of 
disease has been furnished, such as splenic fever, septicsemia 
iu mice, chicken cholera, scptleimnia in rabbits, malignant 
cudeiiia in guinea-pigs, and tuberculosis in the lower animals. 

i^plenicjever is due to the growth of abacillus in the blood, 
w'liich is calltid the Bacillus anthracis. It is by far tho 
largest of tho known pathogenic Bacteria, and one of the 
most deadly. These bacilli grow in enormous numbers in 
the blood of the afiected animals, and oro found after deatli 
filling all the capillaries of the body. Tho animals afiected 
bleed at their nose and mouth, and die in a few lionrs. 
Theso bacilli, when growing exposed to air, produce oval 
spores which arc extremely resistent, and can be exposed to 
high temperatures and tho action of many gennicidcs 
without losing their vitality. When placed under suital)le 
conditions (heat and moisture) they spi’out and grow to the 
long bacillus fonii. 

Malignant mdema is a disease where bacilli gro.w in the 
ceUular tissuo, not in the bloodvessels, and cause infiam- 
iiiatiun and the rapid death of tho animal. Those ])acilli 
are shorter than the Bacillus anthracisr^ and cannot grow 
in the presence of oxygen. They also produce spores. 
SepUcasmia in mice is due to the development of minute 
delicate bacilli in the blood. These have l>cen cultivated 
on blood seniin, and probably also produce spores. Septi- 
caniiia in rabbits is caused by tho tlevelopment of small 
oval Bacteria in tho blood. Chicken cholera is caused by 
sniull Bacteria which are thickened at each end, so that 
wlicii they are not stained they look like figures of eight. 
They develop in enormous numbers in the blood. They are 
cultivated in chicken hrotli, and in a short time they fall 
to the bottom, leaving the lliiid clour. Those special Bacteria 
can then no longtjr develop in this fluid, though other forms 
grow readily. Tho conclusion, therefore, is that they have 
exiiausted some special material in tho broth, without which 
they cannot grow. Similar phenomena arc well known in 
disease. A patient wliu has had one attack of measles, 
sca-irlet fever, or small-pox is rarely subject to another, and 
the probability is that some material which is necessary for 
the growth of the cause of tho disease has been exhausted, 
and is not reproduced. 
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Quito recently considerable excitement has been raised I 
kr the discovery by Dr. Koch of Berlin of a bacillus which j 
is apparently the cause of tuberculosis, at least in the lower | 
animals. In 186G Villcmin showed that tubercle could be | 
inoculated from man to animals. The introduction of 
portions of phthisical lungs and other tuberculous materials 
under the skin of the lower animals, was followed by the 
development of a disease resembling acute tuberculosis in 
man. Numerous investigations which have been earned 
on since that time confirm the truth of those stateineiits, 
»nd have led observers to scui'ch for some bacterlmn as the 
probable (Miuse. This was discovered by ftoch in 1 882 in 
the form of aminnto bacillus, which stains in a peculiai‘aud 
distinctive manner with various aniline dyes, lie was able 
to cultivate it on solidified blood serum, and to demonstrate 
in this way that it was the cause of the disease in the lower 
aiiiinalh. It has also been found tliat these bacilli are 
present in the sputum of phthisical patients, and in this 
way a diagnosis may be made at a very early stage of the 
disease. The importance of this discovery can hardly be 
over-estimated, and there is little doubt that ere long a 
remedy will be found against this terrible scourge. 

These are not the only diseases of which Bacteria are the 
cause, but their relation to other diseases has not yet been 
clearly proved by cultivation of tho Bacteria outside the 
body and subsequent reproduction of the disease by inocula- 
tion with the isolated bacteiium. In relapsinff ftvtr spiral 
organisms, tenned spirilla, are present in the blood during 
the lu*ight of the fever and at each ndapsc. The blootl of 
patients suiFering from tho fever is infective, and causes in 
man and in monkeys similar sjmiptoms. accompanied by 
the presenee of spirilla in the blood. In typhoid fever a 
definite form of bacillus is found in tho walls of the typhoid 
intestinal ulcers, and also in tho capillaries of the body, 
especially in the liver and kidneys, where they fom masses. 
Ill leprosy the leprous nodules are crowded with minute 
bacilli resembling closely the tubercular bacilli, with slight 
diflerences in their modo of staining and in their general 
n])pearancc8. In fatal cases of small-pox the capillaries 
are often found filled with plugs of micrococci, and vaccine 
matter contains similar micrococci. It is not yet proved, 
however, that the inie.rococci are the cause of small-pox or 
of the vaccine pustule. The facts which wo have already 
TiKMitionod, and tho natural history of disease, lead us to 
expect that the cause of all infectious diseases will be found 
to be Bacteria or allied organisms; and when these are 
discovered it may be hoped that means will he found to 
prevent their entrance into tho body, or to destroy tlieiu 
after they have entered. 

Facts have already been made out whicli lead ns to hope 
that for sumo diseases at least methods of inoculation may 
be introduced which will prevent animals from contracting 
the aflection. Fasteur found that the Bacteria of fowl 
cholera when giown undcT certain conditions lost their 
viruleiict!, ami »iid not cause fatal results wdieii injected 
iiit<i other fowls. The animals inoculated with this attenu- 
ated virus were fonml to bo protected against the disease 
even when the most virulent material was injected. The 
eonditious for “attenuation” of tho virus were exposure of 
the Bacteria during their gi’owth to oxygen, and t5 a tein- 
peratuiHi of about 108® Fahr. About the same time Tous- 
saiiit discovered a method of inoculation for spleuie fever, 
which in like manner protected the animal from a virulent 
attack. He heated the blood to 120® Fain*, fov from five 
to ten mmute>s, and found that after injection of this blood 
the animals were protected. Various degrees of strength 
of the attenuated virus could bo obtained by varying the 
length of time that tho blood was heated. As the results 
obtained by this method wore somewhat uncertaiii, Pasteur 
took up the investigation, and found that by mltivating 
tho Badllas anihrads in the same way as ho had done the 
bacterium of fowl cholera an attenuated virus was in like 


manner obtained. Great hopes were ut first entertained 
tliat by inoculation of animals with this attenuated virus 
this great scourge would he eradicated, hut these hopes 
have hardly been realized. It has been found that only 
sheep, and possibly also cattle, are protected iii this way, 
but that horses and other animals arc not rendered 
iiiimuiic. It has also been found that in order to render 
sheep completely immune a virus of cousiderablo strength 
must bo used, and that a certain number (about 10 per 
cent.) of the sheep die after this inoculation. As, how- 
ever, a much smaller percentage die in this country from 
tho natural disease, the general introduction of protective 
inoculations would not offer any advantages. But splenic 
fever tends to occur chiefly in certain localities, and on 
farms \rhere the disease* is present a much larger propor- 
tion than 10 jier cent. die. In this case the protective 
inoculation of tho animals, though acicompanied with a cer- 
tain amount of loss, would on the whole be a great gain to 
tho farmer. 

I'liese low forms of life are also of great interest to the 
agriculturist. Cereals and other crops get the nitrogen 
wliich forms part of their substance from the nitrates present 
in the soil. The nitrates are formed from the nitrogenous 
compounds which exist in tho shape of decaying animal 
and vegt*table matter. This pi-ocess of “ nitrification ” was 
thought by Pasteur twenty yenrs ago to he due to tho 
action of some living organism. Mcusel showed that water 
containing nitric acid, and originally free from ammonia and 
nitrites, contained these componiicls after being subjected 
to tho action of Bacteria. Within tho last few years 
Schliising and MUntz have conducted experiments (con- 
finned by Warrington) which prove that nitrification in the 
soil is duo to Bacteria, for purely inorganic soil does not 
act, and antiseptic vapours ])ut a stop to the action. ^ 

Tho fermentation of wine, beer, and other such liquors 
is not due to Bacteria, but to other vegetable organisms, 
iico Fkrmkntation'. 

BAC'TRIA or BACTRIA'NA, the ancient name of 
a district which, though its boumiarics cannot now be 
stated with certainty, coincided somewhat with the modem 
Akiiiian Tukkkstan. Tho river Oxus w.as the bonndaiy 
between Baotria and Sogdiana, which lay to the oast of 
Baetria, and was jiossesscd by the Groek kings of this 
province (Stralio, )). hl7). The northern houiidaiy of 
Baetria was inilefiiiito, and the wosttTri was Margiaiia. 
These limits, wliich mark the extent of Bactrw as a 
province or satrapy, do not of course correspond ^^ith tlio 
more extended limits of the Greek Baclrian kingdom. Tin* 
province of Baetria was a territoiy of great extent, partly 
barren and w'aste, but in many parts of great fertility, 
watered by the Oxus and its tributary streams, and 
peopled by a brave and hardy raee, who were rc'ckoiicd 
among the best soldiers in the service of Persia after 
Baetria hee^anie a Persian provineo. Tin* chief city w'as 
Baetra, called also Zariaspa, situated on the Bactros, oiu* 
of the tributary rivers of tin* Oxus. Of Baetria little is 
known prior to its subjugation by the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great. In tin* reijrii of Daiius 1. the Bac- 
triaiis ]>aid u tvilmte to that monarch of iltlO talents. In 
the time of Xerxes there were Buctrians in the aniiy which 
lie led against Greei-e, wlio were nmler tin* command of 
Hystaspes, a sou of Darius by Atossa, a ilaugliterof Cyrus. 
The pi<»vince contimn*il to l»e governed by the satraps of 
Persia <lown to tin* time of Darius Codomanus. In the 
final <iverthrow of that king by Al(*xandev the Gmit, at 
tho battle of Arbela, there was a body of Bactrians in his 
ser^'ie<*, who were under the command of Bessus, the satrap 
of Baetria. After the conquest of Baetria by Alexander, 
lie built a city which ho gave to his Greek mcreenai-ies and 
to snelii of the Macedonians as were unfit from age or 
wounds for longer sendee. Such was the foundation of the 
Greek colony of Baetria, to wdiich volunteers from the 
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iipiRhhourinfr count vios were admitted. Tliis, however, was 
not the earliest settlement of (xreeks in Baetria ; for the 
first Darius transplanted tliere a number of Greeks from 
Barce, in Africa (ITe-rod. iv. 204) ; and the Branchitlai 
also, from Ionia, were planted here by Xerxes I. (Strabo, 
p. 517). From the death of Alexander, 823 years n.r., to 
255 n.c., Baetria const itnted jiart of the possessions of 
Seleiieus^md Jiis successors, and was p)venied by their 
satraps. About tbe last -mentioned date Theodotus, in 
the reipn of Antiochus II. of Syria, assumed the poverii- 
inont, and founded an empire wliieh lasted about 12(t years. 

BAC'TRIS. a /^enus rd J*Ai.TnB ennsistinp; of about 
forty spee.ies, found on river-banks, in niarsliy plaees, and 
ou llie sea-eoast in tropical Ameiiea. Tlieir trunks are 
usually of moderate lieii^lit or even dwaidish, but a few 
specie's fri-ow to tin* height of 40 feet. They are iisnally 
found ill dense patches, fornnn<; impassahle tlfu’kots, on 
neeount of the numerous loiij;, bard, black spines with 
wliieb the slciii is pioteeted. Tlieir wood is •generally hard 
and hlaek towanlstlu* outside, hut pale yellow internally, with 
Maek tihi es. 'J’lieir leav(‘s usually ow all o\ er the surfaee 
of the sti'in, instead of heinr; eonlined to the summit only. 
'J'hey ha\e extremely spiny stalk'', ainl the leaves are eitln*!* 
pinnate, after the manner of the d.ate. palm, or merely 
eonsist of two hr<»ad, sliav]), divcr;^in", plaited lohes. The 
fruit is small, wdt, with a stihacid rather filirons pulp, in- 
elosei) in a hlnish-ldack rind, andatlovds a c^rateful fruit to 
small birds. The Maraja ]jahn is the sjieeiiss Jiaririn marajoy 
40 or fiOft'ot hiirli, and noted for its l{ir;^e clusters of fmit, 
wliieh is hiirlily <*steenied in its nuti\e eounti v, Brazil. 

BAC'ULITES, aireiuis of niany-ehamhered eephnlopods 
beloni!:in;f to the family of Ammomti.s. Baeulites is only 
known in a bissil state, and is ahnndant in the eh.alk of 
Nonuandy, wdiich has in coiiseijiience reeeived the name of 
harnfitc. HmcHonc. 'Hie shell is siraijdd, more or less 
compif'ssed, conical or rather tafienn;^ to a point, .and very 
mueh elonjrated. The apei*alure is f^narded hy a dorsal 
process. 'J'ho cliainheis are sinuous jind pieieed by a 
marpnal siphon, and tlie last is S(.*v<*ral inclics lonuj. 

BAC'UP, a piosperoijs town of T.ancasiiire, on tlie 
Irwell. 211 miles from I.ondon, and 15 from JMaiiehester. 
It contains iiiinnToiis <'hnrehes, cotton factories, dye-works, 
brass and iron fonndiies, a meelianies’ institute, and a fine 
market ball, fi]ie]n'd in 1K<I7. It is surrounded by coal 
mines. TJje pojiiilalioii in ISS] was 25,031 — an increase 
of HOOO from 1X7 1. 

BADAG'RY is a town and distri«*t in the British colony 
of La^i^os, on the west eoast of Africa. The town stands in 
:d)ont. (!"' N. lat., 3' 30' K. Ion. It. is (» or 7 miles from 
the shore, on the banks of the wesfmi branch of the La<;os, 
which a natural canal miiles ^^ilh the sea. 'I’lie town 
contains about 10,(Mt0 iidiahitants. The houses are chiefly 
constructed f)f bamboo <*ane, and aiv* only of one story. 
The market is well .supplied with ]i(»nltrv, yams, mai/e, 
p:ihn-wine, eonntry cloth, «te. The town is the residence 
of an KncMsli civil eommandant and snheolleetor of cus- 
loms. Gajdain ClappeTton and Bichard I zander hejjan 
their journey from Ilada^ry on their expeditions into the 
interior of Africa. 

BADAJOZ'. n c ity in Spain, the caplt.*il of a province 
of tlie s.'ime name, which w'as formed out of the southern 
half of the oil! ])roNinccof Kstremadnr.a. It was called 
/V/r Av^vutn l>y the Romans, and Jklcdaix^ or ‘Hand of 
health,” hy the Moors. It is situated in a vast plain, at 
theeonnuenee <if the Guadiana and a .small stream called 
Kivillas, is alamt 5 iniles from tho Rortii'^ue.se frontier, and 
is one of the eliief stations on the railway from Madrid to 
Lisbon. 'J'Ik* i»opulation in 1x83 was 24,000. 'I'he towm is 
the seat <tf a hi.shop and the resideriee of the j^overnor of 
Estremaduia. The e.'ithedial, whieli is bomb-proof, coiit.'iins 
n ma^^niliei nt oii'an. There aie no fountains in the town, 
but a great luimher of wells and cisterns. The streets arc 


regular and clean, bnt very narrow. The soil of the sur- 
rounding country is very fertile, and produces abundaiitl;j^ 
grain, fruit, wdne, and oil. Leather, soap, and coarse 
woollens are manufactured. The cjistle or tower, wbieb is 
built on a cjileareous rock 300 feet above the level of the 
Giuidiaiiu, and on the soulh side of it, commands both the 
town and the confluence of the two rivers. On tlie north- 
west of the town a gi-anite bridge crosses tlie fliiadiana ; 
it has twenty-eight arches, and is 1874 feel in Icngtli and 
23 wide. The fortiiieaiions of Badajoz are strong, as arc 
also the outworks. Several forts suiTound the town ; one, 
San Ghristoval,** ou tho opjiosite side of the Guadiana, 
stands upon a rock overlooking the interior of the town, 
and is eonneeted with the bridge-head. 

Badajoz, as a frontier fortress, has been often subjected 
to sieges, and more than once changed masters \vith the 
Moors, Portiigiiese, and Spaniards, lii 1X()« it was garri- 
soned and held against the French, wdio in vain summoned 
it to surrender, and also again in 1801); hut in 1811 Marshal 
Soiilt besieged it from Jannury till 2nd March, when, the 
governor Menacho being killed, liis successor gave it up in 
a eow’ardly manner w'ithin t«*n day.s. In the course of that 
year two atti‘nipt.s were made by the allieil Knglish ami 
I’ortngiiese army to storm the place, hut both failed. On 
the loth of March, 1812, it was again invested by the Duke 
<»f Wellington. The attack was curried on with unremitting 
vigtiur and most consummate skill till the flth of April, 
when, breaches having heeii made which w'ere di'clait'd 
]>ractieal»h*, a gi'iieral assault was ordered, which, after a 
most tlchtrm'tive and desperate conflict, was successful, 
though at an expense in killed ami woinulcd on the Biitish 
side nearly 5000 men. Gnhappily the lustre of this 
brilliant action w’ms taniishcMl hy the desperate and wild 
rage of the soldiers. 

BADAKSHAN. See Afciian Tuuukstan. 

BABALO'NA, a town in Spain, 0 miles N.K. of Bavee- 
loiia. It is heautifully situated near the sea, and enjoys an 
excellent climate. Population, 0000. 

BA'DEN. The grand-duchy of Baden extends wilh 
vrry irregular breadth along the right hank of the Rhine in 
its upj>er course, from S. to N., and is situated between 
47^ 31' and dJ)*^ 47' N. lat., and 7® 30' and 0^' 40' E. Ion. 
It is more than equal to Saxony in extent, hut mnch below 
that kingdom in point of population. The lengtli of Baden 
i.s about lx{) miles in a straight line f nun E. to S. ; the 
breadth varies from 14 to 100 miles. Its souHutii limits 
on the side of Switzerland are formed hy the Boden Sei*, 
or Lain* Gonstanz, and the Rhine ; on tho W. the Rhine, 
sejiarntes it from Alsaee and Kheiiisli Bavaria; on the E. 
ami IC. it is bounded by Hesse Darmstadt, Bavaria, and 
^\ Urtemherg. 

Baden has an area of 5851 English pqnar<* miles, with a 
po])ulation of 1,570,11)0. It is divided into four districts 
us follows : — 



Area in I 
EnRlish 
square miles. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Seekreis (Coiistan/.), . . 

Upper Rhine, .... 
Middle Rhine, . . . , 

Loner Rhine, .... 

1,071) 

1,830 

1)1)3 

1,341) 

282,338 
, 454,202 

400,1)38 
420,718 

Total, 

5,851 

1,570,11)0 


I'h/ural Character and CUmnlc , — The larger part of 
Badeji is of a monntainons or hilly clmraeter; it is 
interspersed with fertile and pleasant valleys, hut contains 
no considerable ])laiii, ex(*e]it tJie almo.st iiiiinterrupted 
rich .and beautiful level which, lying on the right hank of 
tluj Rhine, and in its sweep northward, between that river 
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and tlio Black Fim'st, lias the Boden Sims for its southern 
.extremity and the Main for its northeni extremity. 'I’ho 
penoral face of the country has a uniform descent from 
E. to W. towards the Khine, into whicih there is scarcely a 
river in tlie Baden territory which d<n‘s not dischnvpjo its 
waters. The soil is generally productive, hut more par- 
lic.nlarly in the valley of the Khine and the land adjacent 
to the Neekar. Even the sandy region aliout the capital 
(Carlsrnhe) has hccn worked int»> fertility l»y persevering 
cultivation; and there arc few tracts, in the more elevated 
districts, where tlie luxuriant growth of timber is impeded 
1>V climate or positive barrenness. Of th? productive land 
rather more than one-third is nrahle, and ahoiifc an (‘qual 
quantity woods and forests. 

Of the mountain forests the most remarkable is the 
Sehwarzwald or Black Forest, w’hich runs parallel to 
llie Khine from S.S.W. to N.N.E, It foi-ms n coniiecled 
I'hain rather than a scries of isolated gi'oups, and in its 
course troiri the vale of the Wiitacli towards the left hank 
»>f the N(‘ekar, throws out its anns into the neighbouring 
districts, where its wild and wooded heiglits suliside into 
slo])es covered with vineyards and orchards, increasing in 
pro]Hirtjon as they np])roach the Rhine. Its length is 
;d)oiit s:i miles, it contains much mineral wealth, and its 
snrfnee is clothed with line timber trees; it has three 
Mimmits about 4U00 feet high, and it. gives rise to many 
riviT.s. Iniinedialely ()p])ositc t<» the Black Forest, hnt on 
tlie iioriheiTi or right hank of the Neckar, rises the Oden- 
wald, a r.ange of inferior elevation, which is sometimes 
considered as a jirolongation of the Black Ftirest. It 
spreads through that portion of Baden which lies north of 
the Neekar, and takes a north-easterly bend towards the 
Taulier and Main ; in the west it has an abrupt de.sceut 
to the valley of the Itliinc. It is densely eoveretl watli 
forest trec.s, and its valleys are fertile nn«l populous. Tin* 
Kaiscrstuhl or Jhnpc'ror’s Se.at, a volcanic mass, nearly H) 
inil(‘s in lenglli and A miles in breadth, which lies between 
the Khine and Treisain, and is wholly isolated from the 
Black Forest, may he hioked upon as altogether an 
independent group- 

Badeii (‘oiitaiiis three .springs, W'hieh ;ire the source of 
the see.ond in rank of European rivers. These are the 
Brigach, the Brege, and a smaller stream, wliicli, when 
they iTU'ct at Donaueschingen, form the Danube. This 
river flows for a few miles through the southern part of 
B.aden, before entering Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. The 
Rhine enters Baden west of Stein, in the canton of Sehaff- 
h.auseti, and forms its sc uthern boundary, excepting where 
lh.*it liouiulary is twice, though hut for a .short distance, 
broken by the inlcrvcation of that canton; and .after it 
has quitted the teivitory of B.«is1c, where it turns to thi* 
jiorth, it skirts the western districts of Baden until it 
c'uters the grand-duchy of Hesse iinmediatcdy north of 
Mannljeiin, Its fall, bctw'efeii th.nt tmvn and the point 
where it issues from the Boden See, is ‘JIG feet ; between 
iSchaffnansen .and Basle its breadth widens from aliout I> U) 
to 750 feet, and at Mannheim it is 1‘200 feet in width. 
Numerous islands stud the river, and its waters abound 
with flsh. 'J'he principal tributaries of the Rhino on the 
Baden side, and the places of junction, are — the Neekar, 
which joins it at Mannheim ; the Main, at Mayence; the 
Kinzig, at Kchl ; the Murg, at Stcinmauern ; the W ulach, 
at Thiengen ; and the Elz, at NiederhauKeii. 

Tw’O projecting portions of Uie Lake of Constanz are 
considered to be in Baden. Their waters arc full of flsh, 
hut of no groat importance in a eoinmcvcial point, of view, 
though they facilitate the intcrcour.se hctwmi the district. s 
.around them. Among the other Jakes in the grand-duchy 
are the Moiikinger See, the Illmen See, tlie Sehlttdit Sec% 
the Feld See, the Kichner See, and the Nonnmattweilier 
See — all of minor importance. 

The climate throughout the levels and valleys, which 
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are hounded by the Rhine, and lie deep emhosomed by the 
niouiitain.s, is mild and e,onducive to health; but in the 
elevated regions of the Black Forest and Oihmwald it. is 
cxcceilingly raw and iiicdeinent. llercf, indeed, wliere 
spring, summer, and uiitnimi arc* crowded into the .space 
of three months, tlie transition from the wdiitcr to the 
open sea.soii is so abrupt that it is not uucoimnon to juiss 
from fro.st and snow at once into the Jieat of snniiner, 
and from this into the depth of winter. The exposed 
p.artK of tlie Black Forest can seareely he brought to 
produce oats or potatoe.s, nor does the cJierry ripen before 
the iiioiilh of September. Yet the .'itniosphere iif BadiMi 
i.s everywhere cbaruclerized hy s.'ilnbrity — a fact wLicdi is 
l>roved’ by tli(! vigour of fr.-imc and longevity to which its 
inhabitants .attain. 

I^atural rrodnviinnu. — B.aden pos.sesses a soil favourable 
to tlie growth of grain, wine, .and fruit, and is full of noble 
forests .and navigaldc streams. Agriculture i.s the chief 
(»ecupati»»n its iiihabitaiits, and yields a. sur])Iu.s of 
produce. Only G :uaes in a thou.sand an* w\astc land. 
The upper and low (a* di-stricts ]>rodin;e rape.seed, heinj), 
flax, and *opiimi ; and the lower districts in jiartieular 
wliieli iiielntle the former Fal.itinate of tlie Rliine, when* 
the best husbandry pn'v.ails, considerable quantities of 
tobacco ami Imps. Potatoes .and fruits are hirgtdy p’owm; 
and eider, perry, and wani; arc made in considerable 
quantities. Tli j timlier trei-s of the grand-ducliy con.sist 
principally of llie flr, ]»ine, oak, b(a*ch, birch, alder, sisjuai, 
and ash. 'I'he trees are floated down the Uliiiie in im- 
iiien.se lafts. 

Honieil cattle are bred eliiefly in the Bvei.sg.au, the Baar 
(about Donaucscliingeii. Fursteiihia-g, Blomberg, &c.), ami 
tlie parts adjacent to TiUke (.’oiistanz, Tlie breeding of 
.sheep lias much increased of hit.e vi'ars, and the quality has 
iniprov<*d hy crossing with the merino bleed. Goats and 
swine arc larg(‘ly ivfired; horse.s aie c.omparatively few 
In seviral qn.irters honey and wax are obtained, and in 
all poultry and doinc.stic animals are found in abnndaiiee. 
The wild bo.ir, stag, roi*, fallow*-deer, fox, badgi>r, iii.irten. 
and otter, tin* vulture, eagle, falcon, li.iwk, kite, and owl 
are the priiici|):il wild aiiimal.s Most of the lak»*s and 
river.s the Neekar being n ]HTuliar exeejilioii, .'in* lieli in 
iisli; tKJiit ol very l;irge are caught in Lake Gon.^t.'iii/, 
and carp in Ihi! Khine. 

Among the mineral productions we may enninemte the 
g.'miet, crystal, jasper, clialcedoiiy, and onyx; maihh*, 
alabaster, gypsum, eluilk, jioreelain eailli, and potteis' 
cl.'iy. Silver, co|ip«*r, and lead are haiiid .along the valley 
of the Kinzig and Miliister, and in the neigh l)ourli(»od of 
Kork .and Pforzheim. Iron ore is oht.ained from the iiiinc.'. 
at Stockacli, Kandern, the Bl.ick Forest, Ilaneiisteiii. vSic. 
Inconsiderable qu.antitiesof cobalt, iinmgaii esc, zinc, sulphur, 
eo.a1.s, alum, vitriol, and bismuth are likewise* r.iised. ISalt 
i.s procured in great abnndaiiee in tin* Hl.'ick I'eirest. 

Baden — as the name iTii])lie.s — is rich in mineral w.-iters; 

I thew’ann sjiringsof Baden- ll.'ulen.imprcgn.'itcd witlisiilplnir, 
j salt, .and alum, have acquired great celebrity ; a spring of 
nearly the same quality exists in Baden -Weiler; acidulous 
w'aters arc found at Gricsbach, Antogast, Petcrstlial, and 
Kippolstau; and sulphur springs and baths at Salzbaeh, 
J-angenbriicken, iiml other jdaces. 

Jtelh/ion fnul F.dHcatinn, — Tht* inlmhitants, with the 
exeeption of about 2G,0(I0 Jews, arc of pure Gcnnaii 
extraction— tw'o-tbirds of the whole number being Roman 
Catholics. For the jiiirjioses of ecclesiastical government, 
the country is divided into sixty-four O.atliolie and thirty 
Pruti*.Htant deaneries. 'Flie hc‘:ul of the Catholic Chui-c*li of 
Baden is the Archbishop of Freiburg. The few nunneries 
wliidi are allowed to cxi.st are Kuhjt*ct to rigid regulation, 
and their attention i.s jnirieiiially directed to female eduea- 
tiem. The management of the Lutheran Chureli is under 
I a council t>f seven persons, wlio aie nominated hy tlie 
11 
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p:iiul duke; Init a now constitution for tin* Protestant 
Clinrcl], prepared in secured all but complete self- 

f;ovcriiiiient to the various eoiif^ro^ations of I’rotestaiils. 
Kvery individual, whatever liis creed may be, ]»o.s.sesses 
eijiial e.ivil rights. 

In no Gornuin principality have state and church been .so 
direc-tly in conflict; for Baden led the van in eoiistitutional . 
reforms uiider the influence of a Protestant sovereign, wlio I 
was foremost in promoting ])opiilar education on a sound \ 
basis. School attendance is compulsory from six to ffuirteen ! 
years of ag('; and every parish is h(»iuid to have at least one 1 
school under the inaiiagcmciit of a selmol hoanl eleeted by { 
the rate])ayi*rs, and under the inspection of funetionarie.s > 
iipp(jinte(l by the slate*. 'J’he instrneti«in given in the clc- ! 
Mientarv selu/ols is \ery effi<‘ieiit, and nowlicn’ in Gernumy 1 
is popular education higher th.aii in the dncdiy of Badfm. 
l^eiialtics Tiiay be enforced for neglect; hut they are 
apj)arciilly little needed, great regaid being paid to the 
moral ohlig.athtii to .send the children regularly to scho«<l. 1 
Tin* (‘iiiplo^ment of childri‘n under eleven years of age in j 
factories is prohibited. 'J'liere arc numerous institutions I 
of a snp<*rior class for the religi«)u.s conuiiunities ; par- . 
fieukirly the two universities, of which that of Heidelberg, \ 
founded in lIlSO, is more particularly designed f«n* Pn>- ' 
testants, and that of Freiburg, fonndi'd in 1H50, for 
Gatliolics. 'File former has about sixty profea.sors and 
050 students; ami the latter, stinhmts. The scientific | 
and artistic institutions :ir<‘ inmnirous; and the ])olyte(^huit 5 } 
school at Carlsnilu* is among the imist etlieieui institutions i 
of the kind in Germany. 

Matni fai'tnr(‘s and Tratlv . — The manufacturing industry 
of tin' graiul-duchy. wliich did not formerly raj ik very high, 
has of late years cvhihited inci’oasiiig activity. Kllingeii, 
Pforzheim, Carlsruln*, and Maniihoiin are the chief places of 
industry. Fire-anus, iroji wire, copj)er-waie, miils, -vitriol, 
saltpetre, linens, woollens, cottons, silks, clocks, watches, 
jewellery, w<»odcn -w are, and l<>ys, ])aper, tobicco, potash, 
white lead, glass, and <‘iirtlien-ware are manufactured in 
various parts, B(*el -root sugar is maiiufactured more 
largely at Waghiiusel than .'inywherc! els(‘ in Gei'iiiany. 

TIh‘ position of the ejuintry on the Kliine, Wain, Nectkar, 
and other streams, .and the access whieli they give to 
8witZ('i laud, France, .and Gerin.any, have remlered Baden 
a country of cxftaisive transit, and sceuri d t<j it outlets 
for its ow'ii ])roductions. The inst.ituti(»n of free ports .at 
Ma.nnheiin, Schriick on tin* Khiiie above C^arls^•nhc, Otten- 
lieim and Freistett on the same liver, hudw'igsliafen and 
Constanz <iii the Lake of Constanz, .Mini Ib-idelhcrg on the 
N(jekar, w'as dictated by soitiid policy. TJie imports of 
Baden ei insist of colonial iirediuM*, drugs and dyes, iron, 
steel, cottons, silks, line woollens, horses, cattle, iSLc^; and 
its exports of liinbei*, grain, meal, skins and hides, wine, 
hemp, linen, tobacco, iron-wares, jewellery, fish, &c. 

(iovernment . — The cxccutivii and judicial jsnvors in 
Baden arc vested in the grainl-duke, and the legislative 
.are shared by him with an njiper and a lower chauiher 
of representatives. The Upptir Chamher comprises the 
priiKtes of the reigning line who .arc of age ; ten nobles ; 
the projirietors of hereditary landed estates worth 500,000 
murk, or i!25,000 ; the llonian Catholic archbishop ; the 
superintendent of the Protestant Church ; two de])ntie.s of 
universities; and eight members nominated by the grand- 
tlukc, without regard to rank or birth. The Lower House 
(Miusists of sixty-three representatives of districts .and 
towns, chosen for eight ytairs, and elected by all tlie male 
inhabitants. To be a deymty it i.s necessary to possess 
tax-paying projiorty to the .amount of 16,000 mark, or 
XHOO; or to hold a public, office with a salary of not less 
than tloOO mark, or a year. The elections are 

Indii'cct ; the citizens nominating the Walilmilnncr, or 
deputy electors, nnd the latter the rc]>rcsentjitives. The 
four circles of the duchy has eacli its ow'ii provincial 


government, .and the circles tlu'msclvcs are subdivided into 
districts, each lijiving its local fniicliomaries, to wlnjin .are 
referred all affairs connected with the regular administration 
of justice, police, &c. 

The revenue is about 40,000,000 ni.ark, or jC2,000,000, 
annually, and the expemlitnre generally somewhat in 
excess. The public debt is about .£12,000,000. Neaj’ly 
all the railways of Bjitlcu are the property of the state, 
giving a dividend, on the capital exi»cnded, of jihout 0 
per cent. 

Jlktory, — The house of Baden is one of the oldest 
f.amilics in Gennany, and is clearly traceable to Berthold, 
count of Bi-eisgau, in the eleventh century. His grandson, 
Hermann IL, was the first m.argnive of Ihnhai. Their 
descendants gradimlly ncqnir<Hl considcrahki jjosscssions in 
Swabia, Switzerland, and Burgundy, hut they wi're- from 
lime to time much reduced by partitions .among e«)liateral 
hraiiclies, until Eiuest, the second son of Christopher II., 
heeninc founder of the lino of B.aden-Durlacli in 1527. 
which acquired considci’ahle celchrityfrom George Frcileviek , 
his son. The* line of Badcn-B.adeii becoming extinct in 
1771, their scattcretl dominions, wliich lay helw'ecii tluj 
Swiss frontic'r, the Uhinc, and tlu^ Neekar, wenf nniled 
under one head, though even so hate .as the ye.ar iHill they 
(lid not oeenpy a larger anai than 1617 square miles, noi- 
eontain more than 210,000 iuhahitants. By the treaty of 
Lniieville, Baden .acquired an accession of 1260 sqnavi* 
miles of territory and 245,000 inhahitants, and a fnrther 
and much more consid('r.al)le aceeshion under the treaty of 
Presbnrg in 1K()5. Two years before this lr«Mity Chaiios 
Frederit'k, in whose })ersoii the tw'o houses were united in 
1771, exchanged tho niiik of mai'giMive for that of an 
elector of the emjdre, in which character h(? forwarded 
Napoleon’s views by joining the confedej\ation of the llliim*. 
Ill 1806 he mani(‘d St(*phania, the juloptcd daughtia' of 
Napoleon, jind again exchanged liis title for the dignity 
of grand-duke. Tho earldom of II(jhen Gciroldsek w'aa 
united to Baden in 1819. It contained 52 square miles 
.and 4600 inhahit.ants. 

Charles Frederick died in 1811, and w'us succeeded by 
his grandson Chailes Louis Frederick, who died in 1818. 
He was buccceded by his undo Louis, who died in 18,*I0, 
and was succeeded by his stcp-hrother Leojxdd. His 
son and successor, J.iOuis, was removed from the throne on 
account of mental ineapaeity, and w'as succeeded by \\w 
present duke, Frederick I., in 1852, He assumed, by 
])atent, the title of gi*and-duke of Baden on llio 5th of 
September, 1866. 

P»aden tfjok no important part in the war hutw’een 
Austria and Prussia in 1866; hut as a result' of that 
stniggle it was joined with Bavaria, Wiirtcinherg, and 
Darmstadt, and formed into tJie South German Confedera- 
tion. The war between France and Germany in 1870-71 
li.aviiig resulted in obliterating all differences between 
North and South Ge.rinany, Baden now forms jawt of tho 
Germanic, empire. 

BA'DEN (al so called Bade-n-Badm to distinguish 
it from other places of the same name). This town, tho 
Civlfas AureUa Af/ncnm of the Romans, i.s in tho centre 
of the gi-.an(l-duehy of Baden, 6 miles from the Rhine, and 
IH S.W. of Carlsruhc, .and is connected by a short branch 
with the Munnheim and Basic Railway. It is invested with 
peculiar attraction, owing to its warm springs and its 
romantic situation on the banks of the Oo.s, ombo.‘«omed 
among llie hills of the Black Forest, Tho town is eliiefly 
built on the slope of a Jiill (wdiich is crowrujd by th(» 
residence of tlie former margraves), owing to the narrow- 
ness of the valley. It is in some parts irregular and 
old-f.ashioned, hut many handsome and modern rcHidence.*^ 
have been built of late ye.ai‘s. It is one C)f the most 
fashionable watering-places in Europe, and in Germany is- 
rivallcd by Wiesbaden only. The waters are especially 
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recommended in chronic cutaneous diseases, gout, rheu- 
matism, &c. There are more than twenty springs im])rcg- 
nated with salt, alum, and sul])liur, which flow down fr(»m 
the hill on which the castlo stands. The temperature 
of thoHO springH varies, according to Stein, from llh" to 
15 o"’ Falir. The vapour arising fn)iii the hottest springs 
is collected and used by invalids in the mode of va|)Our 
hatlis. The principal hath-housc is the Friedrichshad, an 
imposing edifice erected 1869-77, and rising iii terraces 
close to the springs. The exterior is executed in re<l and 
white sandstone, and embellished witii statues, busts, 
and medallions. In the completeness and elegance of its 
internal ai-rangeinents it is probably unrivalled by any 
other building of the kind in the world. The TrinUmllo — 
W’hcre the waters are drunk — is most frequented from seven j 
to tdglit in the morning. Near it is tlie ConvcrsatiuLisluans, 
which contains large and handsome ball, concert, rejiding, 
and other rooms. Tljere are chalybeate springs also in the 
m-ighbourhood, which is as remarkable for the sjdubrity t)f 
its climate and the luxuiianco of its vegetation, as for the 
\'aried and picturesque scenery in which it al)ouiids. The 
cliurch, built on the site of some Roman ruins Jii the seven- 
t('eiith century, contains the burying-place of tin* margraves, 
:uid handboino inonumunts in memory of two of them, 
L(t\vis and Leopold-William. I’lierc are also an English 
elmrch and a Greek chapel. There aie several lirst-class 
hotels with baths, and an hospital. The well-known 
gfiiiibling saloons of Baden-Baden were closed in 1872. 
The resident population in 1881 was 11,000. Tn .addi- 
tion to this population, the number <»f visitors in the 
bathing season, from May to October, amounts to about 
40,000. Even in winter a large number of strangers now 
reside at Baden. 

BA'DEN, a town in Lower Austria, situati-d about 15 
miles S. of Vienna, on the railway to Graf/.. It was the 
7'hei'incE Ceti(e, or AuntriaccoSj of tlie Romans. It is 
mueh frequented on account of its hot springs and baths, 
'riie resident population of the town is about 6600 ; but 
ill ilio bathing season the number is increased by visitors, 
i'lliefly from Vicuna, to as many as 15,000. The w'aters 
aio sulphurous, and flow from eleven springs into fifteen 
reseiwoirs at the rate of 80,640 cubic feet every twenty- 
four hours. The temperature of the hottcbt hpring is 
yy", and of the coolest 86® Fain*. Suitable dresses are 
piovided ; and the baths me used by both sexes in coniinon, 
and are called “ society” baths. The town contains a fine 
Gothic church, and a large number of handsome villas. It 
is most picturesquely situated at the mouth of the romantic 
ll(*lencnthal, near the hauks of the Selnveehat. In the 
environs stands the magnificent palace of Weilburg, belong- 
ing to members of the imperial family; the extensive 
grounds .arc most tastefully laid out, and are freely open 
to all visitors. 

BA'DSN, a town of Switzerland, in tho canton of 
Aurgau, on the left bank of the Limmat, 14 niilcs N.W. 
of Zurich. It is celebrated for its hot baths, known to 
the Romans by the name of Thermae- Helvetica; they are 
at a short distance from the town, on both sides the river; 
the water in the hottest has a temperatuvo of 126® Fahr. 
They are much frequented hy tho Inlinbitaiits of Based mid 
Zurich. The resident population is about 3600, and about 
15,000 visitors usually iirrivo for bntliing. Tho environs 
of the town are very beautiful; and a number of fine 
cottages for the use of strangers are scattered over the 
neighbouring heights. The deputies of the Swiss cantons 
have often held their diets at Baden. The treaty between 
Franco and the empire in 1714, which put an end to the 
wav of the Spanish succession, w'as signed here. 

BA]>'ENOCH> a mountainous district of Scoilatid, in 
the south-east of tho county of Inverness. It derives its 
name from a word which signifies btishi/, having been 
originally covered with natural forests, of which some of 


considerable extent still remain. Bndcnoch was in early 
times a lordship of tho Oomyns, who were for many 
centuries one of the most powcrfid families of Scotland, 
and who contested the crown of Scotland Avitli the Bruces. 
The district of Badeuoch is very thinly populated. 

BAD'OSR is a genus of Caicnivoua helougiug to tho 
same family os the Ottkr, Polecat, ami Ski sk. Like 
the bear the badger is pluntigraxk^ that is, it walks with 
the whole of tlie foot on the ground. The coiiiinon badger 
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(^Meles Uixus') is exteusividy bpreiid through the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. It is noelurnal and recluse, 
frequenting dense woruls and forests, where it makes si dcej> 
bun-ow — a single galleiy leading to st‘veral chambers, of 
which one, the last, is itomfortahly lined witli dried giuss 
and other herbage. Here it spends the day in repose, till 
approaching darknt'ss invites it to wander ahioad in quest of 
food. It is said to attack the nests of -wild bees, plniidcring 
the store of honey, and devoming tluj larva) without dreail 
of the stings of the enraged insects, which cannot penetrate 
its thick rough Jiide. Quiet and inollt'nsivc in Us haliits, the 
badger is at the same lime liohl ami resolute, and defends 
itself with great resolution ; it bites kenily, .and maintains 
its gi'ip with extraordinary tenacity ; for not only arc the 
inuKcles of the jaws extremely poiverful, hut the .articulating 
condyle of the lower jaiv is locked firmly into the receiving 
cavity of the skull. The general strength of the animal, 
moreover, Ls leiy great; and the skin, ivhicli is loose and 
tough, is well protected by coarse deep hair. From its 
prowess and bodily qualifications, the badger was formerly in 
request fur tho brutal sport of baiting, in wbich the courage 
of the dogs w.as put to a severe test. In West Somerset, 
East Devon, and in some parts of Whales, the badger is 
occasionally hunted by night, the strong scent of the animal 
enabling llie. hounds to track it easily. When the badger 
lieiirs his enemies approaching he makes off to tho nearest 
burrow, hut finds it si'cnrely barred against his entrance. 
At last he is driven into the open country, and after show- 
ing more .agility than his short stumpy legs would seem to 
warrant, he is brought to bay, and is usually killed fighting 
courageously to tlu^ last. Secluded in lier deep burrow, 
the feinulc* produces from three to five young in the spring. 
They are assiduously nursi-d by her for the first six or 
seven wei'ks, and then gradually learn to shift for them- 
selves. A Ithough the old hailgcr, when made captive, never 
loses its iiidocility .and distnisl, yet the yonng, wdien taken 
early, become as familiar and playful as puppies, and are 
exceedingly attached to those who feed and notice them. 
The hide of the badgi r is not without value ; when properly 
dressed, it makes the best pistol furniture. The hair is 
made into bnislies used by painters and others. Tho 
hind quarters, when salted and smoked, make excellent 
hams. The badger measures about 2 feet 3 inches in tho 
length of the lu-ad and body, that of tho tail being up- 
wards of 7 inches. The head is long and pointed, the 
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ears cIcjsc, llio bdily broad, stout, and low, and tlin prem-ral 
contour btout and licavy. The hair is full, coarso, and 
d(M‘j) , its genc'val colour above is browiiisli-;^*ii}% Ji^btcr on 
llic sides and tail ; the under ])artK are black, as aie also 
the lef!;8 and feet. Tin; bead is winte, with a blaek stripe 
extending from the slioulder over tlioear and rve ;i]inost to 
the muzzle* From its colour this aniinal is in some pails 
called the (Jray ; its old Aii^ln-Saxon nann- is Broe, a word 
still retfiined in Scotland and the adjacent parts of Kii/'laud. 
Beneath the tail is placiMl a ]»oucli containing a secretion, 
the odour of wbieh f<»nns a sexnnl attraction. Fossil re- 
mains have been found, jirovin^^ that the badteer inhabited 
this country in Quaternary times, ass(»ciatcd A\ilh the ca\e 
bear and liyama, and conteniporaiicous with ])riuicval man. 

The Amerienu hadiccr (;l/fVc.'» lahratforira), a native of 
Clalifurnia and Texas, can .scarcely be called the represent:!- 
tive of our Fiiropoau species; for tliouj;li ;» hurrowino; :iiiim:il 
it is not a forest -haiintiui; one, hut a tenant (»f the sandy 
}dain.s and jiraiiie.s. This species is eall(‘d »}J}lvMr by^ the 
Can.adians. 

The Anierieaii l):idoor rcsem])l(*s tlu! Kuivtpean species 
in size, hut its mu//Je is hairy al tJjc tip, and it.s fore 
limbs .stonier than in the latter. Its jm'vailing e<»lmu* is 
hoary pmy in winter, yellow is] i-lirown in summer; the 
under parts are generally yellowish-wliite, and a white stripe 
runs from the nose over the foreheatl to the tu'clc. Tlio 
Ij.'dr heetimc'S not onij very Ion;; hut woolly in winter. 
This h.'ideeris Jiiore e:inii\orons tlian the JCurope.an species, 
preyhij;; upon marmots ami <itlier small jinimals. 

The Indi.an had;;er rollarlH) is the hhalloo- 

fioor, or hear-pi", <if the Hindus. In size it e(juals a 
full-pjrown bad;;er, hut stands higher on the legs; .and Us 
miout is elongated and tnmeated at tlie extremity, like that 
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of a liop ; the ears are small, eovered witli hair, and sur- 
rounded by a eirele (»f white. The muzzle is IIcsIj -coloured 
and nearly naked ; two hl.'iek hands run on ea<*h sale of the 
he:id and unite near the muzzle; the, larger of these hands 
ou each side passes round the I'ye, extemling to the c.ar, 
and tln'iiee along the neck and siionlder to unite with the 
black colour prevailing on the fore limhs. The general 
<’olour of the body aliovti is yellowish-white. The hair on 
the back is coarse, and tip])ed with Mack. The under sur- 
face is veiy tliinly clothed, and llic tail Tescmhles that of 
a hog. The toes, five on each foot, are united together 
llieir whole length, anil armed with lai'ge strong claws 
adapt(‘d for digging. 

BAD'MINTON, the predeccs.sor of Lawn Tknnis, is 
a game very simihir to its successor, hut jiLaycd with a 
shuttlecock iuste;id of a tennis ball. 

The game aros** at Badminton in Gloucestershire, one of 
the country seats of the Duke, of Beaufort; and report 
mils that a guest who neither rode, shot, fi.sh(!d, nor 
danced w.as eompellcd hy the general verdict of a Large 
party assiaiibled at the lioust* to invent some new sport 
in which he and all could jfdn. The result was “ Indian 
Badminton.^’ But why Indian? This again is curious, 
for the game not becoming popular in England, had mean- 
while found much favour in India amoiigsi the European 


colony, .ami -was formuLavized with eomplctc rules, &c. It 
is still played in India as .an indoor game, but even there 
lawn tennis is driving it out, .as it has done in England. 

In the indoor game a large room is required, and the. 
vaii«ms (I<*tails of the game are. arranged according to the 
bp:icc at coininaud. In tJie open nir the size of the ground 
siiould be, if possible, 40 feet by 18 feet. In the centre 
the gi-oiiTid a net about 2 or 3 feet deep is stretched, at a 
lieight of 3 feet, between two posts 20 feet from each end 
of tlm ground and 12 feet ajiart; two lines are marked in 
chalk on the gi-asa, }>arallGl to the net and 7 feet from it, 
one on c.ioJi side, (jailed the service lines ; and the rciraiin- 
dcr of the &])acc on either side (which is 1 8 feet by 1 3 feel) 
is divided into a right and left court, each mc.asuring 0 feet 
wide by 13 feet deep, the inner line (service line) being, a.s 
stated, 7 feel, from the net. The g.ame is jdayed with liattle- 
dores and shuttliToeks, the object being to keep the slinttle- 
eoek triivelling backwards and forwards over the net witliont 
letting it fall. The net being only 12 feet long, while tlie 
united courts are 18 feet wide, and the player who starts 
being hound to serve from the right com*t on his own side, 
into the court on his left across tlie not inste.ad of into th:it 
opposite to himself, the shuttlecock flies slantwise. If he 
fails to get it into the proper court his hand is out ; hut if 
he Micj-eeds, Ins adversary is bound to ende.-ivour to retnin 
it. Tlieii the hhuttleeock is in play, and any player on 
either side m.ay return it, the first one w’ho allo\v.s it to fall 
sroriiig a point thereby to tlio side of his ojjponents, or 
being “haml out.” If the server's side is in hiult it is 
“hand out,” and the ojiponent hcajoines server; if the 
opponent's side fails the server scores one, and .st.arts the 
next hand hy sewing from tlie left court across to the 
op])ositc court on his right hand (his op])onent’s left couit). 
The game is fifteen points. If it is ‘‘ tliirtccn all ” the side 
scoring tliat can jmt five points, or if “ fourteen all” tliv<*c 
points; and the game then apptsirs to start afresh, tlie fiv:* 
or tlie three being jdayed out ns before. 

BAB'RINATH* a peak of the main Tliinahiyaii range, 
in the Garhwal district. North-western IVovinees, British 
India, reaching to a lieiglit of 22,‘.K)1 feet above the sea. 
On one of its shoulders, at an elevation of 20,400 feet, and 
b6 miles north-east of Srinagar, stands a shrine of Vishnu, 
which also bears the name of Badriiinth. I’lns existing 
temple, more noteworthy for its religious importance th;m 
for any architectural jn'etensions, is said to luivi* been 
erected more than 800 years ago hy Sankara Swami, who 
brought up the figure of the deity, which is of black stone 
,aud 3 feet in height, from the bottom of the river after 
diving ten times. 'Flie temple consists of a conical build- 
ing, hunnounted by a small coppcr-covcred cupola, termin- 
ating in a golden l»all and spire. Several previous t.emph‘M, 
according to tradition, were swept away by avalanches, 
and tluj ])resent erection has been severely sh.attered by an 
earthquake. Below the shrine a sacred tank stands ou the 
liillhide, supplied from a thermal spring by mean.s of a 
spout ill Hie shape. (»f a dragon’s head. Pifgriirm of both 
sexes bathe in llie holy pool. The god is daily provided 
with a dinner, and his comfort is carefully insured in many 
other ways. The vessels on which ho is scrv’cil are of gold 
and silver, and a largo staff of servants attend to Ms 
v.irious w'lints. '1‘lic chief priest, known the llawal, is 
always a Brahman of the Nimbure caste, from Kirat 
Malwar, in the Deccan (Dakshiii). The priests officials at 
Badriiiath from May to October, and then bury the treasure 
and retire to Joshimath for the winter. Four other temples 
.arc dependent upon Badiinath. Besides the otreniigs of 
pilgrims the revenue of a largo number of the villages in 
Kiimaun and Garhwal is appropriated to the use of the 
temple. Immense numbers of pilgrims annually pay a 
visit to Badrinatli, and in some years as many as 50, 000 
persons liave been known to attend the great festival. 
(Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazctcer of India.”) 
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BAEDA. Sue Bedk. ' kingdom. It >va.s the scene of tlie defeat of Hasdrabal 

BAICL or BBEL is the fruit of Algle ntarmelos. See l>y Scipio the Elder, n.c. 20S». 

JEolk. BAPTWS bay is an extensive sea on the N.E. coast 

BAE'NA (the ancient Castra Viniaim), a town of *f America, between that continent and Grec'uland. It is 
Spain, in the province of Cordova, 23 miles S.E. of Cor- comprised between 68“ and 78“ N. lat., .51“ and 80“ W. 
dova, on the Marbclla. The town is picturesquely hitmited Ion., and lies in a N.N.W. direction. It is about 780 miles 
on the slope of a liill, and in the environs are some very lonpr, with a mean breadth of about 280 iniles^thus Riving 
productive salt mines. an area of more than double that of the Baltic. It was 

SBNST von, a distinguished lirst explored by Baffin in 1616, but bis accounts of its 
Bnssian naturalist, was bom in the province of Estbouia, extent to the northward were always much doubted until 
on the 17th Fehmary, 1702. He studied inediciiu* first at corroborated by Captain Boss in It 1** connected by 

Dorpat between 1810 J\nd 1814, and afterwards in Cer- Lancaster Sound and Barrows Strait wilh^ the Arctic 
many, W'here, while mainiaining himself by his profession. Ocean. The jiart of the bay to the south is known as 
he studied comparative anatomy under Ditijingor of Warz- Davis’ Strait, and thii iiamower channel to the north takes 
burg, and also made *11)0 acquaintance of Net's Von Esen- the name of Smith's Sound. 

beck, whose principles had considerable intiucnce upon the ’ Its shores are generally high, with perpendicular dills 
directitni of his mind. In 1817 he was invited bv Burtlach rising sometiines to tlio height of 500 and iOOO ft;et above 


to Kiinigsborg, and in 1819 W'as apiiointed professor of 
zoology at that place. In 1826 be undertook t)je dinic- 
tioii of tlie Anatomical Musciini in Bnrdaclj’s place, and 
previously to this be had received p(*nnissittn to found a 
zoobjgicul Tuusoum tliere. In 1884 he left Kiinigsberg for 
St. Petersburg, where he was appointed lilirariaii to the 
Academy of Sciences, and soon becaine known througliont 
Europe as one <»f tbo most distiuguislu-d coinjtarutive 
anatomists and physiologists. At a very early ])eriod be 
commenced the study of the reproduction and development 
of animals, subjects which before his Ihiio wcni Imt very 
imperfectly understood. Ilis first work on this branch of 
science, entitled, “ Epistoln deOvi Mammalium et Ihaninis 
Gcncsi,” was published at Leipzig in 1827, and this was 
followed by his ‘‘History of Animal Development,” »>f 
which the first part was published in 1828, and tie* second 
in 1837. In 1835 he also published a work on the 
“ Dcjvelopinont of Fishes.” These w'orks, with numerous 
l)apers on similar subjects, pubJihbod by Von Baer in 
diti'erent scientific periodicals, opened up a ntnv field of 
juvestigaliou,whi(!b otlier naturalists, in (.leniiany espeeiiilly, 
soon entered upon with great zeal, ami these lesearehes 
liavo gradually led to a vast ebaiige in the jirineiplcs upon 
which philosophical zoology is founded. In 1 8;»7, by order 
of the Emperor of Russia, he was furnished with the means 
for making a scientific expeditbtn to the Arctic regions. 
Ho made some valuable investigations of tin* mirtberii 
oliores of Russia, the re.sults of which were coninnmieated 
at various times to the Academy of St. Petersburg, and 
published by that see ioty. In 1856 he ])uhlihbed a w’ork 
on “ Tlie Russian Empire and the Neighbouring Ctmutrics 
of Asia.” He died at Dorpat on the 28lh No\ ciiiIkt, 1876. 

BIE'TXCA, one of the Roman divisions of Ilispania 
(Spain), so called fmin its chief river, the Ihctis, now the 
Guadalquivir. 

AceonJing to the airangeincnts of Augustus, Bjctica was 
bounded on the W. and N. by the Anas (Guadianii) ; on 
the S. by the Atlantic and Mediterranean ; nml on the K. 
by a line drawm from near Ciudad Heal, near the Guadi,ana, 
through Jacn and Granada to Moxaciir, on the coast of the 
MeditcjTanean, Conse-quently it comprised Seville, p.*u*l 
of the Portuguese province of Aleutejo, Spanish Estrema- 
dura S. of the Giiadiana, the western part of La Mancha, 
Cordova, the west part of Jaen, ami tlu? chief pai*t of 
Gi'anada. 

BAETIS. See May-fly. 

BAE'ZA (the ancient litniid), a city of Spain, in the 
province of Jaen, situated in a fertile plain w'hioh is watered 
iiy tho rivers Guadalquivir and Gnadalimar. The town 
contains a cathedral, universily, ami many fim^ bididings, 
the remains of its fonner grandeur, ulien it was in tin 
power of tho Moors, from whom it was w’resle<l by Kiiif. 
San Fernando in 1228. The population of Baeza is 
13,000. In tho time of the Moors it was a fiourishinj 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, and the capital of a separat 


the se/i, and backed by ranges of mountains alway.s 
enveloped in snow. On the surface f»f tlio land above the 
dill's is found a scanty ayipcarance of vegetation, principally 
mosses and gr(>uiid-bt*rri(*s. ’J’Jio elill’s are frccjuently rent 
into deep ravines, which lajcome filled with snow and ice. 
As these inercahc it projeets into the sea, till, detached by 
its own weight, it forms the nucleus of those iininense ice- 
bergs wliieh are met with in these seas. A i)ee.nHar 
feature is th“ prc'valcnee along thi* eoast of small, high, and 
sharp conical rocks. It is remarkable how void of largo 
islands this tract of sea is, all those which border its shores, 
except Disco, where, there is a Danish settlement, being 
very sm.Tll, and tin* eentrtj of the bay being entirely without 
them. Tlie dejitli of water is very great. The shores arc 
d<*(‘ply iiuh*nted with sounds ami bays. Tlio prevailing 
geological feulun*s of the coasts are granite ami gneiss, 
abounding in garnets; there, are also found poqibyry, 
elialeedony, quartz, f»*lK]»ar, jaspi*!-, ami a wood coal. 
Bears, black foxes, nml hares, \\:ilrns(*s and seals, ptar- 
niigan.s, terns, gulls, eider and otln*!* ducks, auks and 
petrels, are the prineipnl animals. Tlie bay alioumls in 
black whales, wliicli are very large, and a number of vessels 
are empli»yed in this ami tlic seal fi.sliery. The sea is only 
navigable from tlit* beginning of Jnneto tbeendof Scjitember. 

BAFFO or PAPHO. a small seaport on the western 
roa.st of Cyprus. It oernpies the site of Nov Paphos, 
which Strabo (xiv. p. 683) speaks of as a coiisidcrabbi 
place, having fine temjiles and a good barlionr. Dnder the 
Romans, New Pnpbos was the cJiief town of the western 
division of the inland. It was destroycil by an earthquake 
in the reign of Augustus, but soon after rebuilt. St. Paul 
(Acts xiii.) came to Paphos, and there made a convert of 
the Roman governor, Sergius Paulus. Old Pajdios, at thu 
S.E., was the chief seat of the worship of Venus, and had 
a large number of splendid temples. It was believed to 
be tlm favourite residence of the goddess, and the point 
Avberc she iirst landed when slu* ro.se from the sea. 

BAGATELLE, a .substitute for Biluauds, possibly 
of Freue.b «>rigin, as its name i.s French for “ a trifle.” The 
boards vary very much, tin; ordinary length of one being 
about 7 feet; tlie larger tlie tabic tln^ greater tlie oppor- 
tunity f«>r skill. Tin* width is about a quarter of the 
length. The board is eovensl with cloth like a billiard 
tabTe, and the game i.s .similarly played with cues ami ivory 
balls. The further end of the bagatelle board is round, 
and follow ing the outline of this .semicircular end eight holes 
arc arranged in a circle, with a ninth in the centre, thus ; — 


There is a spot a little in front, of the hole 1, and on 
llii.s a black hall is placed ; the player takes eight other 
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balls and plays each in snccession from a socond sjjot not 
far from tlio end wlicro he stands. If lie plays so violently 
that Ills ball returns across the er(*ase (most bafijatcllc tables 
have a natural crease, as they are made to hinpe in the 
middle for convenience of storiii;;), then the hall is removed 
from the table. 

The iirstf stroke must be to knock the black ball off the 
spot, and the garnet is to jdacc; all the balls, including tlic 
black one. in h<>les, each jtlaeed hall scoring the number 
of the hole it falls iiitt), and the black hall scoring double. 
'rh(t is of course by far tint most dillicult. The holes 
arc better reached by j-chmind from the cushion struck at 
a projtcr angle than by direct play. No ball can scont 
until the black hall has been hit. The finest stroke is 
therefore to hit the lilack hall on the right, so that it goes 
into hole S, while the striking hall rebounds into hole 7, 
thus scoring twenty- three. 

Ill the cannon game only three lialls are used — white, 
white with a sjiol, and red. The players take each a ball, 
one wJiitc,” one “spot.” The first stroke is nunle .any- 
where on the inner side of the striking spot (a region of the 
lioaid ti'clinically called “in baulk”), the red ]>all being on 
the sjKit ill front of the hole 1, and the ojiponent's ball 
nii<lway b(‘tween lw»les 1) and b. When the gainii has begun 
the ])lau‘rs take it in turn, each omi eoiitinuiiig until lio 
fails to makii a camnai, that is, to strike both the other 
balls ill one &tn)ke, the reil one first. After each cannon 
the ]»layi*r starts afresh from “ baulk,” leaving the other 
halls as they ha]»pen to lui. The cannon itself scores 
two, and the holes count as in ordinary bagatelle, the red 
hall eoiintiiig d<ml)le. Tin* higlavst score in one stroke is 
thirty-live — ciLditeon for the red hall in hole P, fifteen for 
tlic white hulls in holes 8 and 7, and two counted for the 
eaiiiion. This is a very much more scientific game than 
the usual oni‘, and distantly approaclu's billiards in interest. 

BAGAU'D.^, INSURRICCTION OF THE, a peas- 
ant revolt in Gaul against the Bonian empire, in a.d. 287, 
of so formidalde a clinracter that the name Bagauda^ 
became synonymous nilh “rebel” for centuries. Maxi- 
mian, under whose reign it occurred, was original ly a peasant 
of Siriiiiinn. “ Ignorant of letters, careless of laws, the 
nisticity of his appearance and manners still betrayed in 
the most e'evated fortune the meanness of his cxtraelioii. 
War was the only art. which he ]irf»fcssed” (Gibbon). 
Diocletian associated this savage soldier in the empire, 
wliieh began from its iniiiieiise size to reel under attacks 
on its distant boundaries; and hardly was Maximlnn 
ileclared joint emperor than he Avas hummoned to Guul by 
the famous insuiTOclioii whicdi is the subject of this article. 
The word Bagaiulai is probably from the Celtic hagad^ a 
tumultuous assembly, and was useil to signify the ])oor 
■jM-asaiitry <»f Gaul. These, like the villeins in England of 
the fourteenth century, had become reduced almost to 
siTvitiidc, compelled to pjerpetual labour on the estates of 
the Gallic nobles, whom originally they had implored to lie- 
come their protectors, and who had abused the trust. They 
were almost confined to the soil by the customs and laws 
which grailually grew up; and during the long series of 
troubles in Gaul which, amongst other similar dangers in 
the outer limits of the civilized wmrld, had oitcasioned the 
rise of Maxiinian to the pni*plc, they experienced at once 
the tyranny of their immediate lords, of the barbarians who 
attacked tln‘m from the cast and the north, of the lioman 
soldiers, and of the rapacious tax-farmers. “ Their patience 
was at last provoked into despair. On every side they rose 
in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and witli kre- 
siutible fury. The plougbinan became a foot soldier, the 
shepherd mounted on Imrseliack, the deserted villages and 
<ipen towns were abandoned to tlic iiames, and the ravages 
of the peasants equalled those of the fiercest barbarians” 
(Aur. Victor). They assorted the natural rights of men, 
but they asserted those rights witli the most savage 


cruelty. The Gallic nobles fled, and the peasants reigned 
without control ; two of tlieir chiefs, ASlianus and Aman- 
dus, assumed tbo imperial stylo, and medals coined by them 
still exist. Th(*ir power soon expired at the approaeli of 
Maximiaffs legions. The strength of union and discipline 
obtained an easy victory over a lawless and divided multi- 
tude (Eutropius, ix. 20). A severe retaliation was inflicted 
on the peasants found in arms; the eowed survivors 
returned to their wretched homes, and their unsuccessful 
eftort for freedom served only to confirm their slaveiy. If 
wc are to believe m “ Life of S. Babolinus,” of gi*eat an- 
liqnity, certainly not later than the se.ventli centnry, llu? 
two Icadtirs of the BagaudtD named above were Ghrislians, 
and the fight was for religious as well as f(»r political free- 
dom ; hut. the point rests on this ono authority, and is 
unsuppnrted by contemporary evidence. 

BAGDAD^ or BAGHDAD^ an importnnt pashalie. cjr 
government, forming the sonth-castern part of the Turkish 
empire in Asia. The 'length from N.W. to S.E. is about 
6.50 miles ])y 1160 of extreme breadth, comprehending the 
principal ])art of the ancient Mesopotamia and Assyra, the 
whole of Babylonia and Chaldea, and a considerable por- 
tion of Snsiana. It lies between 40' and 117'' JlO' N. 
l.it., .and between 40® 10' and 40'^ 80' E. Ion., sind is 
bounded on the S.W. by the Arabian D(‘sevt, and on the 
N.E. by Pi‘rsia. The part of INresopotamia which is eoni- 
prelicnded in the modern pashalie of Bagdad is now' ealletl 
Aljezirjili, or the Island ; Babylonia and Clmldea foiiii 
Irak Arabia ; Assyra partly corresponds to Kurdistan ; 
iuitl the present Khusistaii was the nnciciit Snsiana, 

This extensive temtor}', eslimated to have an area of 
over 100,000 square miles, is traversed by the J^npli rales 
and Tigris, which ultimately unite, and enter the Persian 
Gulf in a single stream. 

eonntry between the Euphrates and Tigris, from 
lat. 84® to Koriia, is intersected by tlie <lry beds of many 
natural and artificial canals. One or two of the lattiT in 
tin*, vicinity of Bagdad miglit pesrhaps he. made av.aihihlc 
for navigation without any cnomous expense. The only 
caiml now useful is called El-Hyc, which e^>nne(its tlu» 
Euphrates and the, Tigris exactly half-wray botwceii Bus- 
sornh .ninl Bagdad, and i.s navigable in the spring for largo 
boats. Other channels may be traced which extend in a 
direction parallel to tho Tigris and Euphrates, and might 
have been origimilly intended not only to serve tlie purposes 
of irrigation, and to drain the marshes, but to .avoid tlnj 
delay and trouble which >'esBols Inavc now to encounter in 
following the windings of the river. 

In briefly describing the surface < f the pashalie of Bag- 
dad, wt! shall craisidcr separately the poi't- to the east • 
the Tigris, that to the west of the Euphrates, and that 
between tla? two rivers. Of these three portions that to 
tlu! east of tbo Tigris is the, most fertile, cspcci.ally Kur- 
distan. 'J’he Kurds who live within the limits of tho 
Turkish paslialic arc not migratory. They are principally 
cultivators, and .are generally governed by chiefs of tlioir 
own choice. Their plains and valleys produce rice, wheat, 
barley, sesame, tobaccx), gall-nuts, and all kinds of fruits, 
p.artieularly grapes. Tlie inh.abitants of the other parts of 
the paslmlic, draw largely upon Kurdistan for their agifcul- 
tural produce. Khusistan, also eastward of the Tigi'is, 
although having a fertile soil, is little better than a desert, 
for extensive wastes liavo been formed on sites once 
inhabited, .and tho sands of positive deserts have encro.achcd 
n|M)n it.s onc(5 fertile plains. The spots that still retain a 
pi-oductivo soil are clncfly in tho noighbourliood of the 
riveus, and eitlicr afford good i>astures or rqiay the labour 
of cultivation. 

The portion of the pashalie of Bagdad which lies to the 
west of the. Euphmtcis maybe dismissod very briefly. Be- 
yond the immodijite vicinity of the river tho whole terri- 
tory is a desert of tlic most positive character — sandy, flat. 
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without herbage, and without water. The banks of the 
river are, however, very fertile in many parts, and the 
annual overllowings of the river in its lower eoursc form the 
most productive rice-grounds in the country. 

That pai’t of the pashalic which is comprehended betwcipn 
the Tigris and Euphrates is divided into Aljezirali and 
Irak Arahi. The fonner is that portion which extends 
from the northern limit of the pashalic 'to the point where 
the rivers approach each other near Bagdad. It is almost 
wholly a desert, producing but few plants. Irak Arabi, 
the muse fertile of countries in the timoiof Herodotus, is 
now almost a complete desert. 

Among the vegetable productions of the paslialic arc the 
tamarisk shrub, the liquorice plant, the willow, the poplar, 
the castor-oil plant, the carob plant, the crowfoot, the 
caper, and many others, Grayios, tigs, pomegranates, and 
4|uinees are largely grown ; but the plants best known in 
England ai*o not much cultivated. Among the birds of 
1 liis region are Idack partridges, snipes, and wild pigeons ; 
the lakes and marshes abound with wild geese and ducks, 
widgeons, and pelit'ans. The common fowl and pigeons 
ar(j the* only domestic birds. There are no turkeys, and 
geese and ducks are not- domesticated. The wild animals 
are gnz»-lles, lions, jackals, hogs, and hares. The lions are 
not numerous, and their haunts are chiefly among the 
sepulchral barrows of the Tigiis, The jackals arc more 
iibundant ond troublesome, and when they iind an oppor- 
tunity enter the towns and villages during the night. The 
<l()inestic animals are horses, asses, mules, hutraloes, singlc- 
liTnnp(‘d csmels, and dromedaries. The horse of the 
<M)nntry is a most beautiful animal. As beef is not an 
article of food, oxen are not reared f(jr slaughter, but tlxT 
arc much eniph>ycd in agricultural labour. 

It is not to be understood that the direct authority of 
the ]>£Is1ki (jf Bagdad extends over the whole of this territory 
of about 100,000 square miles. In the lujrtli tlie pash.a 
of Mosul is appointed iintnediately by the sultan, and 
governs a small territory in sorm* degree of indopendcMjce, 
.alllioiigh he usually acts as if overawed by Ids great neigh- 
bour. In tlm north-east the Kurds take care that the yokes 
of Bagdad shall not lie heavy upuu them. In the south, 
with the exception of the small districts around the few 
towns, the Arabs are the .actual masters of uH the country 
from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, and from the mountaiJis 
of Lurihtaii to the frontier of Arabia proper. The sheikhs 
acknowledge a sort of dependence upon the pasha, witli a 
siiiecrity proportioned to the strength of his government. 

Ba<»j>ai> or Baghdad, a largo city of Asiatic Turkey, 
formerly the capital of the great empire of the caliphs, and 
now of the paslialic of its own name. It stands on the 
banks of the Tigris, about 220 miles in a direct line above 
the junction of that river with the Euphrates, and 290 
miles above the point where the united stream enters tho 
Persian Gulf. 

The external appearance of the city does not disappoint 
ilie expectations which may have been formed from eastern 
Idstory and romance. It stands in a foi*csl of date-trees, 
which conceals tho meanness of its buildings from the 
approaching stranger, bnt allows such glimpses of its 
splendid ininai’ets and domes as prevent him from suspect- 
ing that tho ancient glory of Bagdad has entirely departt^d. 

Tlie city is divided into two parts by the Tigris, of 
which tlu5 western, once the, cliief, is now tho subordinate 
lialf. Tlui whole city Is surrounded by a high and thick 
wall of brieje and mud, which is .about 5 miles in cirenm- 
ferenee ; but a large portion of tho area which it incloses 
is laid out in gardens and plantations of date-trees. 

The interior of Bagdad miserably disappoints the expec- 
tations which tho exterior view may liavc raised. It is 
built on no regular plan, and there are few towns oven 
in Asia the streets of which ore so naiTow and tortuous. 
They arc not paved; they are full of inequalities occasioned 


by deposits of rubbish, Rndreudered disgusting by all kinds 
of filth, which would endanger the public healtli w’ere not 
the most noxious part speedily removed by the numbers of 
unowned and half-savage dogs. 

Ill general the houses do not, as in Western Turkey, 
present any windows to the street. Instead of a regular 
front with windows, there are high walls pio^;ed by l(»w 
and iriean-looking doors ; but in some of the better stivds 
the Turkish kiosk, or large projecting window or else the 
rersian lattiee, oc^casiomdly occur. Houses are mostly 
built of kihi-burn(‘(l bricks, which, when new, ar*.' not much 
nnlike thos(! cinployeil in I.oti(1oii, either in shape or colour. 
The houses liavo lw(» floors besid(‘s the habitable cellars. 
The ground floor is occujned with baths, store-rooms, and 
servants* ollices. llic first floor contains tho state and 
family rooms. Tlx; gi-cat luught of the a|airtmoiil.s on this 
floor makes tlui lioiisii ns higli as one of two stories in 
this country. The sj)lcndid and often (‘Icgnnt appearanc<» 
of these rooms presents a striking contrast to the filthy 
and beggarly as]M‘ct of tlx; streets. The rooms have often 
vaulted ceilings, which arc decorated with checkered work 
and mouldings in very good taste. 'I'hey arc amply pro- 
vided with windows of c<dt»urcd glass, and the walls arc so 
profusely ornamented with gilding, painting, and inlaid 
mirrors, as to make a stronger impression on a strangi-r 
than a detailed c‘xammation will perhaps he found to con - 
firm, The buildings of a house in Bagdad comnu)nly 
occupy two or three*, sides of the interior of a square court. 
In this court, which is ])aved with square stones, some 
date-trees arc usually ]dfiuted; and there is frequently a 
fountain in the ceutie. Access to the first floor is affi)rde<l 
by external stairs of stone, which conduct to the verandah, 
into which all the doors of that floor open. This verandah, 
which is sup])ortcd by the walls of tlx* ground floor, is 
generally wide, and pavwl with squared stones, and its 
boarded covering aiul carved screen are supported by pillars 
of wood, the capitals of w'hieh arc often very curious. 

Tlio only public buildings of note an* tlie mosques, the 
lilians or t'aravauseiais, and the bazaars. There are said 
to be about 100 mosques in fix* town ; but not more than 
thirty are distinguished, in a general view of tJin city, hy 
domes and minarets, 'i'lii* domes are remarkable, not less 
for their unusual height Ilian for Ix-iiig covered with glazed 
tiles of various colours, chiefly green, blue, black, aixl Avhite, 
disposed with considernhie tusfe. The iiiiiiarets are also 
glazed, and in still better taste Hum the domes, tlio colour 
being of a light browm, with a different colour to mark the 
lines forine(i hy tlie junction of the bricks. The haznars 
are numerous and extensive, but are in appearance mucli 
inferior to tliose of soim^ other Oriental cities of less note. 
The baths and khans, or caravanserais, arc uuniCTons, hut 
Inferior to those of many other Asiatic towms. 

The communication between the tw'(» parts of the city 
divided hy the Tigris is hy means of abridge of thiity ptai- 
toons, mill also by ineaiiM of large round baskets coated 
with bitumen. 

The existing ancient remains in Bagdad are very few ; 
but these few far exceed any of the modern structures in 
solidity and elegaiigg. Three or four ancient mosques, a 
building wliich served as a e,ollege so far back os six 

gates in the wall, and the loinh of Zobeidc, tho favourite 
w'ife. of Hiu-oun al Bfisehid, uiid tlie heroine of one of the 
best known stories in the “ Araliiau Nights,” originally built 
in 827, hut frequently restored, are among the number. 

The eliniatc of Bagdad is salubrious, but intensely hot 
in summer. Tliis lioat is partly dun to the prevalence, 
during iiart of the summer, of tho hot wind, tho mndvl. 
This wind is populmrly cousidored to prevail during forty 
days, but its actual duration is often twice as long, during 
whicli period it commonly rises about noon, or somewhat 
earlier, and continues until three or four o'clock in the after- 
noon. It is felt like a gentle breeze wbicli has just passed 
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over the iriouth of a lime-kiln. The city would at that s(‘asoii 
be scarcely hubitJihle but for twoeompensatlii;; eircunistances 
— one of these is thi< bracing coolness of the nights, to enjoy 
which the people sleep upon tlio flat roofs of their houses 
from the middle of May to the hitter part of Septemlwr ; 
the other is provided by the peo]dc thcnisolves, who have 
under thei| houses spacious vaulted cellars, in which ]km*- 
sons whose circumstances or occupations alh»w it live almost 
entirely by day during llic summer season. Snow ne' er 
falls at Bagdad, and hail ver} seldom. The cold of winter 
is never intense, hut tin* inhabitants often suffer from it; 
this arises from Ibcir rooms being exednsively constructed 
for summer use, and from the teTnp<!ratnre of the same 
rooms being very little lieigliteiied by the braziers or earthtai 
]>ans of eliareoal wliicli, in Die, absence of stoves and tire- 
]>laces, are ein])loved. 

A (Iroj) of rain rarely falls at Bagdad later than the 
heginniivg of May, or earlier than towards the end of Sep- 
tember. After tbe elid of Se])tember the rains are copious 
for a I ime, but the winter is on the whole dry. 'I'he swollen 
state of the Tigris after the summer rains, and also after 
the melting of the snow on the distant luounlains, fre- 
<jiu ntly oeeasions great iiuimiathms. 

'I’lie pojmlation of Bagdad, amounting altogether to .about 
Io0,0()0, is exeet'dingly mixed; and llui very distinctive 
dre^^es of each ]>(!ople eleai ly indicate the comy)Oiient parts 
of the population, 'the Osmaiili Turks, Avith their long 
loose gown hud red enp ; tin* Christians, with a somewh.at 
siirillar eosturne; the dews, with a yellow handkercdiief tie«l 
round their led cap; the Arabs, with their sleeveless cloaks 
and shaAvl tairhans; the Kurds, Avitli their parti-coloured 
and fringt'd turbans; ami the IVrsians, with their hlaek 
eoiiieul caps and tight-titting goivns, give a strangely 
piet ures(ju<'. variety. 

The only women in Bug«lad w'lio exjyijbii any part of the 
face in the streets are the Arabs. Tlieir dress consists 
in general of an exe-eedingly Avide chemise of red or blue 
er.tton, to Avliieh ill winter is added one of tin* same cloaks 
that arc worn by tbe im'u. Tln'y seldom >A’ear shoes, ainl 
m‘vt‘V stockings; but they are pailieular in their head- 
dress and personal onianu‘nts. TIu* Turkish and other 
womoii so iiiuflle themselves n]i Avhen they go out as to 
:i]ipear the most shapeless masses imaginable. Tlieir faces 
are usually covered wdth hideous veils of hlaek hoese-hair. 

Bagdad was formerly a gi*eat emporium of Eastern com- 
ment*. Besides tin* traffic witli its mvn manufactures, it 
Avas the entrepot for llie commodities of eastern ami western 
Asia. But political and commercial events have ' greatly 
reduced this commerce,. \^Ty largo tra<!ts of laud, at no 
great distance from the city, now lie idle and ni'glected, 
Avliich Avith comparatively little cajiital might, he converted 
into a garden, the products of Avliicli would iiiul a ready 
maiket in India and Kurojie. Since the opening of the 
Suez Oaiial there has been some l etum of commercial pros- 
l»eiity, and the more regular nnraas of communication is 
im hieing llio opening up of the resources of the country. 
'I'iie manufactures are not very numerous or extensive. 
'File red and yelloAV leathers are excellent, and are held in 
high estimation throughout Turkey. »A few other manu- 
fa* tnri's in avouI and silk are carried on. 

Ilagiliul Avas founded by the Calijdi Abu Jaafer al Miiusur, 
ill the year 703 a.i>., and was much improved by ITarouii al 
lia.'icliid. It remained a most flourishing metropolitan city 
until the year 125!!, AA'lien tin* town was taken by storm by 
ll.d iku, a grandson of Gengis Khan, and the dynasty of 
tin* caliphs AA’as extinguished. Bagdad remained under the 
Tartars until the year 13J»3, hetAveen which time, and 1470 
it AV’as alternately under different amiies. In the year ju.st 
named it Avas taken by Ussuin Gassim, whose family reigned 
thirty-nine years in Bagdad, AvJicn Shah Ismael, the founder 
of the Snflide dynasty in Persia, made liim.self master of it. 
From that time to the present the tow'n has been an object 


of occasioiuil contention between the Persians and the 
Turks. It was retaken by the Turkish sultan, Solymau 
the Magnificent, and it was regained by Shall Abbas the 
Great of Persia ; but the Persians AV'cro ultimately obliged 
to surrender the place to the Sultan Murad IV., by whom 
it was hc'Kieged with an ai’my of 300,000 men in the year 
1038. It has since been subject to the IVto. 

BAG'GAGE* By the mai*ching regulations of the 
British army strict limitations are placed upon the amount 
of baggage allowed to oflieers and men, and similar rules 
are enforced witbregard to the voyages of the troopships- 
A priA’iite soldier is not allowed to carry anything beyond 
what his knapsack and other accoutrements Avill hold. An 
exception is made with respect to those who have obtained 
their oflieers’ permission to man*}', a small chest being 
allowed tlu'iri, but they arc charged with the expense of itN 
coiiA'cyanct*. Officers are of course entitled to a larger 
amount, varying according to tlieir rank. On tin* trooj*- 
ships a fleld-oflicer is alloAved IH cAvt., and the aiiiouiit 
diniini.slies downwards to the 1 cwt. .nliowed for tin* require 
incuts of a married iirivate soldier with his wife and faiiiih. 

BAG'GESEN^ JENS, a writer of coiisidcralilo dih- 
linction botli in Danis)) and Gennan literature, Avas horn 
in Ikirsoer in the island of Zealand, on 15th I'ehniury. 
1764, and Avas (*dncated at the University of Ciqienhagen. 
Ills lirst jirodiKdion. at the age of tAVciity, his “(kanie 
Tales,” obtained a favourable reception from the public. 
In 1781) lie Aisited Pyrmoiit, and meeting there Avitli bis 
eouulrymuu the young Count Moltki*, he aeeompanied him 
to SAvil/erl.iud, and returned home through Erance and 
Germany. Of this j(»uruey he lias given a full narrative, 
or rather picture, in his “ Labyrinthen,” one of the most 
intci*e.sting of his works, it being, us he himself calls it,liis 
“ Digtervaml ringer,” or ‘‘ Wanderings of a Poet,” in which 
he records his vaiicd feelings, opiniems, and e,(nitem|)lations, 
and ]M»rtrnys‘his own character. Ho died at Hamburg 
on 3rd October, 1826. His chief Gorman i>oenis, written 
during his long residence in France, obtained much cele- 
brity at the time of their appearance. A complete edition, 
ill tAA*<*lA*e volumes, of Ids Danske V^airkcr” Avas published 
in 1832. 

BAGHDAD. See Bagdad. 

BAGHEBMI. See Bkgiiaiimi. 

BAGLl'VI, GEORGE, was born in 1 668, hut at what 
place is not ascertained. Having early manifested im in- 
eJjjiatioji to the study of medicine, he began liis studies at 
the University of Naples, and continued them at Padua, 
Avliere he took his degree of Doctor of Mealielne. His merits 
and acquirements having been mad. known to Pope Gl<*menl. 
IX., ho AA’as, though yet very young, by him a]>pf»)nted 
pififessor of surgery and anatomy at tin* college of La 
Sajiienza. 

His opinion (contrary to that of the iiiieieiit Greek 
authority Hijfipocrates), that in tin* progress of diseases the 
fluids of the body an; affected Secondarily in consoquoneit 
of a previous atf(*e,tiou of the solids, has been gradually 
gaining ground since the time it was first proniulgateil. 
It rccciv(*d important additions from Hoffman in Germany 
and Cullen in England. It is now known that in some 
cases the fluids are primarily affected [spo BagticuiaVi 
yet tlie ojiposite doctrine may ho considered as the eurreiit 
hypothesis of tho present day, and Baglivi the father of 
the modern system of solidism^ 

Baglivi died at Rome in X70C, at the early age of tliirty- 
cight. JMiiel jmblislied iiii edition of his works, with notes, 
corrections, and a prefaco (two vols, 8vo, 1788). Baglivi 
Avas a fellow of tlio Royal Society of Loudon. His works 
have never been printed in this country, and copies of them 
ai-c rare. 

BAGN]dSRE&-DE-BXGH>RBfi (tho Aqucims Vicua 
of tlie Romans), a town of France, in the, department of 
Hautes Pyrenees, is 481 miles S.S.W. of Paris, and 13 
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miles S.E. of Tarbes. It stands on tluj loft bank <»f the 
Adour, and bus a resident population of OtOOO. 'i'lic town 
is celebrated for its medicinal baths, which arc much fre- 
quented from Juno to the end of September, during 
wiiioh time the popidatioii is increased to about 15,000. 
'riie tmvn is known as tho Krencli “ intHropolo des eaux 
thcrinales,” and the number of visitors during the season 
(tftcii nmomits to 20,000. Bagnbres stands at the f<iot 
of a linx'stonc hill, from the sides of which the waters 
Ilow wliieh supply the public and private baths. I'herc are 
aliout seventy l)aths, which vary in temperature from !)0“ 
to liio® Fahr. 'I’lie waters of all difier only in temperature; 
they nrtJ clear aud without any peculiar taste, aperient, and 
Ionic. Tht^y arc very efficacious in debility of the digestive 
(ii gans and other maladies. Bagnbres is one of tho neatest 
and best built towns in tin; south of Frauce ; the strt'ets 
are wide, w(dl laid out, well paved, and watered by streams 
from the Adonr. Tho environs an? very beautiful and 
extremely fertile ; there are delightful walks in the valley 
of tlampan, which abounds with handsome villas and 
be.'intifiil gardens, and akjiig tho hanks of the Adonr. Tlie 
to\Mi contains a library and reading rooms, and a iiaiidsomc 
])ul)lic bathing eslablishmciit. Tliero are a high school and I 
an Imspital for the poor. Some mannfactures of w'<»oilcii 
stiifl’s <if ditlevent kinds and of good qualities, s«*rgcs, crazies, 
anil other fabrics are carried on here; y)a])er is also m.ulc. 
Quarries of fine marble are worked near tlie town. 

BAGNteES-DE-LUCHON (Latin, Aijuir Cnurnt- 
arum.) is a bathing town in the department of H.'Uite 
Garonne in France, 4b, "i miles S. of Paris, and 75 S.S.W. 
of Timlouso. llagiieres is at the junction of the fertile 
\alle}s of Luchon and Larboust. Tlu* envir<Jiisof the town 
are prettv. ami there arc* many beautiful promenades. 
Ibirly ]!i :iie present century a splendid bathing cstablisb- 
inent niis (uveted, and the town now attracts about lOjMK) 
^ihitors annually, from the middle of .Inm* to flic end of 
August. The resident population is about 4tK)0. There 
are tw(d\e springs; the waters, whieh are sulphurous, are 
arranged in tluee classes — the liot, the tepid, and the cold. 
'Die temperature varies from H8" to 1«0'' laliv. They are 
diuretie, and of great effieaey in eutaneous diseases, esja- 
eially the riiigworai. Tho valley of Luchon, near Bagnbies, 
is wide and very fertile. 'I’ho view of the Huminit of Malu- 
<l.*ttji on the. Spanish territory, and the easeades formed by 
tlie momdaiii torrents, give great interest to the snrrouiid- 
jug conniry. Lend, slate, murlde, and pyrites are found 
near the- town. 

BAGNES, the mime given to those eemviet ])risons of 
France wlueb in 1748 took the place of the galleys. They 
appear during the later period, at least, of their exisleiiee 
to have been ivell managed, and to have maintained excel- 
lent diseij)liue. The labour of the convicts w'as used f<»r 
the I'on.stniction of arsenals and other public works; various 
liandierafts were taught by tlie ovci*seers; and industry 
was encouraged by allowing the prisoners to retain a small 
jiortioii of the wages earned by their labour. TIn*y were 
finally suppressed by the imperial government in 1852, tlie 
pnnishimait of tran.*iportation to Guiana l)eing snbstitut<*d 
in Ibeir stead. Those in prison at tin? time of the eliange 
W'crc allowaid to elect oitlioi* for a continuance of their 
imprisonment or f«;r transportation. 

BA'GNX-Dl*laUC'CA (Balks of J^ucca)^ a favoiiriti; 
batliiiig-phice in Italy, in the province of Lu<'.e.a, about 13 
miles north of the city of Lucca. It is largely resorted to 
by Euglisli and other foreign visitors. The yKipulatioii is 
about 8000. 

BA'GNXO* a word formed from the Italian hagnn^ 
whicli means a bath, and also a bathiiig-liouse. It has 
been applied to tho convict prisons in Mohammedan and 
French towns, [See Baunks,] Bagnio is sometimes 
synonymons with brothel. 

BAG'PZPE, a musical instrument which consists of a 


leathern bag inflated by a port-vent fixed in it, whieh has 
a valve. It baa three pijies, the first and second called tlie 
great and little drone, each giving but one note, and sound- 
ing the key-note and its liflli us .a ^ori of rudimentary 
accompaniment all through the performance; tho third, 
called the chanter, a kind of oboe having eight ventages or 
holes, oil which tlie tunc is played by tlie tinges. Some- 
times it has three dnines as w'cll as the chanter. The wind 
is communicated to the pipes by coinprcssing the bag under 
the aim, the mouthpiece of each pipe being fixed in the 
bag. The compass of this instrument is three octaves. A 
similar iustnnnent was in use among the ancients under the 
names of tibia vtricuUiris and askoulos. It is rather 
extraordinary, seeing that the latter name is purely Greek 
(from osl'os.f a skin ; and ow/os, a pipe), that the instrument 
should he unnoticed by Greek w'riters. It w'as a favourite 
W’itli tlie Romans; and one of Nero's vows, when the final 
danger threatened whieh eost him his emjiire and his life, 
was to join in the puhlie, hagi»i[«! eoinpetition, should he 
escape. 

The bngpipu was known to the English in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and is frequently mentioned in ini*diie\al 
times. Strutt records many payments to bagpipers in llw! 
reign of Edwiud III., both for perforinanees and as travel- 
! ling allowances, enabling them to jiiuniey abroad to study in 
the foreign s. bools. We know from (Miaueer that it was Hie 
chief musical instniincnt used to lighten the tedium of the 
long Oanterhury ]»ilgrimnge, where the miller “a liagpipe 
I Aveil couth hlowc and sowne;” and many old English tunes 
I War evideu'.'es of having been written for the bagpijie. 

Curiously enough it seems not to have been originalli a 
national in-stnimunt in Seotlaml; for it only ap]»ears theie, 
so far as thert^ are any I'ceords on the suliject, after its u'^e 
began to decline in England. iMany attempts luive been 
made to show that Jlrnee's army at Bannoelcburn wns 
C'lieered on by the bagjjipe; but Froissari- es|»ecially savs 
I that the noise as if all the devils in hell h.ul been let 
loose” (desired to be altrilmled to the bagjii^ies’l w’.'is pro- 
duced by tin* lilth* horns whieh nearly every soldier carried. 
The bagpipe ivas iindoubledly used by the Scotch as a 
martial instrument as early as fb(‘ haltli* of Balriimes 
tLV.>4). 4'liere is a piliroeli called Bailie of Ihirhiiv,” 
whieh battle was fought in 1411. but the pibroch is iin- 
que.stionably of later ilale. Tlie old ballad's silence adds 
aiiotlier pnnif ; de.seribing the tight of Ilarhuv, it sayts — 

Tlic armies met, tlie tiunipet kouiuIs. 

The damlriiig driinis alloud did tuuk.” 

But there is notln'ng about the bagpipe. 

The Irish bagp 4 »e resembles more the clariouet, and is 
altogetliiT soft(*r in quality than the Scotch ; it i-s much 
more generally blown by bellows than by the mouth. 
Shakspeare’s ‘•woollen bagpipe” (‘‘Mereliant of Venice,'’ 
Act iv. se.. 1) refers to the Irish inslrumeni, the native 
name for whieh is vllait pinbv. (the elbmv-japcj, W'heiicc the 
modern Irish name “union-pipe” is derived. Elsewhere 
lie ridicules “ the drone* of a LiiieolTishirc bagpipe.” 

Tlie Gel man .KficX/i/e/’/c, the French eoivtcnw/jic, tho Italian 
sampogna.^ the Breton higmm (“j lulled- out”) are all varie- 
ties of Ihe old utricufuriam : and the Arabian sovggurah 
is the name of an Eastern form. Travellers find it hi India, 
China, 1 Vrsia, and l^gyjil. The “ diih-iiner ” of tin* hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar in our version of Daniel (iii. 5, &c,) is in 
Hebrew* sumphouuih^ and all scbolar.s of imiiovtance are 
agn*ed tliis too should he rendered “ bagpipe.*’ The modern 
Italian snmpognn, and the conimoii modia'val name for the 
msliument, stimjihony^HYi’^ relics of the ancient appellation. 

At one time, during the middle ages, the bagpipe was 
universal in Europe, hut with advancing taste its use has 
diminished, and it is now only found to any national extent 
ill Scotland, in Italy, and (far less) in roland. The scale 
of the Italian (Calalirian), Irish, and Northumbrian bellows- 
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blown brtf^ipca is onr major scale ; tliat usual in Scotlancl 
is very nearly our minor scale, with a minor scvcntli, which 
is indeed the most ancicTit of ICnropcan scales, the ancient 
“ diatonic ” of the Greeks. [See Giikkk Musical Svh- 
TKM.] It is not, however, to he. hvoiudit acciivntely to any 
known scale, and any attempt to tmm it p<*rfeetly is fount! 
c|nite to de^roy its archaic and barbarous eliaracter, which 
exercises n complete fascination overtin»se who have learned 
to love it, and which is (piitt! unlike that of any other instru- 
ment. llileain Ross, piper to (^necii Victoria, published 
a lorj'e collection (of 24;5 pieces) for the happipe in IStJD; 
hut this was only a select itui from over 10(K> pieces he then 
possessed, collected from many of tlie old pipers and other 
4 'enuiiie sources. 

BAGRATION, PETER, PRINCE, a distiiicniishcd 
Russian fjencral, dc'^cended from the nohlc family of the 
Bajp'atidcs of Gcor'^ia and Anneiiia, was born in 17Gr>. 
Jle cntiTed tlic scr\icc of Russia in 1782, with the rank of 
sergeant, and sul‘s<‘qncntly t<»ok part in the war apiiust 
tJie tribes of Caucasus and of Kuban, who liad submitted 
t(» Russian dominion. In 1788 he had attained the rank 
of colonel, and in that capacity assistial in the sic^e of 
Oczactov. lie served in llic- Avars of Italy and Switzerland 
under General Suwaroff, ])y A\hom he was held in hi;rh 
cslimation. On the lOtli April, 1 7Ilh, he rendered himself 
mast(‘r of Brc.vcia, and look 1800 prisoners. After bavin" 
sif^iializcd himself in various enjja cements he rctnnied to 
Russia, Avhen‘ both he and Snwarotf fell into dispuec with 
the Kmperor J*aul I. ; hut under tlic successor to that 
prince, Alexander I., lie Avas icinstatc-d in his rank, and 
:ij];ain distin;^nished himself in the A astro -Russian w%ar (»f 
18U5 against the Krciich. On the ICth of November of 
that year he remained at tlie head of a small body of troops 
opposed to superior foi CCS niuh'r Murat ainl Lannes, and 
llioufch half of them fell in the conflict they maintained 
their p-onnd for siv lionrs, while tlie Russian f^encral, 
KutnsofF, secured his retreat to Znaini. Rai.sed to the rank 
<if lientenant-sccncral, lie commanded the advance f^tuird at 
Austerlitz HTuicr the Prince of Lichtenstein, and in the 
battles of JCylaii and Fricdlaiid fully sustained his lii"h 
reputation. In 1808 he commanded in Finland, aaIicic he 
defeated Doebelii and Lavcnhciin, and in 180!) coniiiiandcd 
the Moldavian army in the campaign against the 'J'nrks. 
In 1812 he w'as di’fcalcd by Davonst at Mohilev, hut he 
ctfected a masterly retreat, and sueceeded in fonnin^: a 
junction Avith the Avest army at Smolensk. He was mortally 
wounded in the battk- of Mosaisk, on the retreat to Moscow 
after Borodino, and died 7tli October, 1812. 

BAG'SHOT BEDS, in ,£!;eo]o"y, take their name from 
I»a"shot Heath in Siirn*y. 'I'hi'y are niarine beds, formiii", 
accordin" to Lyell, the middle port inn of the EocKNjfl 
formation. 

The Lower Baftshot Beds Avhicli overlie the London 
<!lay consist of lif^ht-colonred sands, nnfossilifenms on 
l*»a"shnt Heatli; but the beds of ]iipe-elay whicli are 
interstratilied at Bonnicinontli and Alum Bay contain 
impressions of leaves. These fossil Ichats have Iweii deter- 
mined liyMM.de la Havpcand Gandiii to helonp to the fi" 
tribe, tlie cinnamon, and other I.aurinea3, the pea family, and 
the Proteacejc, so abundant at the present day in Australia. 
'J'hc flora Avas luxuriant and varied, and resembles that of 
subtropical India and Australia. 

'I he Braekleslinm Beds are next above the Lower Bagsbots, 
and an* named from tin* place where they occur in Sussex. 
Hc‘ds f)f the saiiui period oc.cnr in Alum Jkiyand Whitcclifl* 
Bay, in the Isle of Wight. Tlic fossils point to n warm 
I'rnnate, and were api»arenlly deposited in the estuary of a 
large river. Judging from altcniations (if sand and clay, it 
appears that the depth varied from time to time. Among 
the fossils arc remains of a serjient {PaffPophl^ typhtPMs\ 
which, according to Professor Owen, lived in the sea, was 
oA'cr 20 feet Jong, and Avas allied to tlie boa and python. 


Crocodiles, sharks, volutes, cowries, and corals all favour 
tlie idea tliat a subtropical climate prevailed. The largo 
mollusc Carithivm giyanteum^ and the foraminifer Ninn~ 
inulites hwigitfa^ wliicJi are found in these beds, serve to 
show that they are of Hie same ago as the “ Calcalre 
Grossicr” of l*aris. 

The gectlogical survey includes iu the Bagshot Beds the 
Barton Clay and Upper Bagshot Sands, but these are 
placed by iA-ell in the Upper Eocene as the Bautdx 
Skuiks. 

BAHA'MAS •!' LUCAY'OS are a chain of low islands 
stretcliing in a north-westerly direction from llio north side 
of St. Domingo to the coast of East Florida, and Bing 
lM‘twcen 20*^ and 27® 40' N. Int., 68® 40' and 70" 20' W. Ion. 
'Phe chain iiudoses and almost encircles the Gulf of Mexico, 

! strctcdiing altogether more than 600 miles. Its average 
I Avidth is oA-cr 100 miles. It is composed of innnincr- 
I able rocks, islets (railed keys), and islands, of A\hic.h n<*t 
I more than ten or twelve are inhabited; tln'sc arc New 
I ProA-idcncc, Elciitlicra, Exuma, Harbour Tshiiul, (h-ooked 
Island, Long Island, San Salvador, Walling’s Island, Rum 
Key. and Hencaguru One of the largest islands, originally 
I named Lucayo, but noAV called Abiico, Avilb many smaller 
1 ones, still remain without inhabitants. San Salvador, calh-il 
by the Indians Guanahuui, had long been generally held lo 
have Iwcn Hie first land fallen in with by Columbus on Jii.s 
liislAoyagc in 1402. More searching inquiries, hoAve\cr, 

I point t<i Watliiig Island, lying further east, as having the 
I host claim to the honour of that event. 

The Bahamas remained nnscttled till 162!). Avhen New 
Providence was taken by the English, Avho were expelled 
by the Spaniards in 1641. The English again took pos- 
session of the island in 1666, and held it till 170J, win n a 
hVencIi and Spanish force again disjiossi'sscd Hieni. In 
1718a ncAv English colony was laid out, and Nassau, the 
capital of New Providtmee, was fortified in 1746. The 
Buhainas now' enjoyed tranquillity till the American War, 
when New' Providence was taken by the Americans T[177(!), 
blit Hicv abandoned it very shortly afterwards. In 1781 
all the BuJianias vv(‘rc reduced by the Spaniards, but, by 
tlieticaty of peace in 1783, they were again restored to 
Hie British crown. At the close of the Ammcaii War 
many of the Royalists transferred the remains of tlicir ]>ro- 
jierty to these islands, and since that period tlie number of 
the people and .the cultivation of the land liavo progres- 
sively inereased. To encourage commerce, Nassau was 
declared a free port in 1787. This town is the centre of 
trade, hut there are tliree other regular ports of entry — 
Exuma, Cayeos, Jiud Turk’s Island. Nassau is idso the 
seat of the government, whicli is similar to that of mo: t 
other British W’est India islands; there is a govemor and 
an executive and legislative council, and a representative 
assembly. The House of Assembly consists of llu* repre- 
sentatives (J the several islands, thirty -one in iminber. 
The population in 1881 was 43,621. 

The principal islands are situated on those remarkable flats 
called the Baliama Banks, of which the Great Bank (lying at 
the AA'Cstcrn extremity of the archipelago) occupies an extent 
of 300 miles in length and 80 in breadth. The deepest 
AA'iiter on any jiart of this bank is 80 feet, hut the jiatchek 
of coral rock and dry sand are innumerable. These hanks 
rise almost pcrjiendicularly from an uiifatliomable depth 
of water, and are formed of coral, with an accuninlation of 
shells and calcareous sand. The climate is temperate and 
liealthy; the suininer range of the thermometui* is from 
80" to 00" Fahr., and in winter from 60® to 66®. Nothing 
can Iki more genial than the climate from NovMidier to 
May; and Nassau, the capital, is now much frequented as 
a liealth resort by invalids from the United States. The 
north-east trade wind prevails throughout the year, with 
the exception of the winter months, when strong gales fre- 
quently blow from the north-west. Hurricanes are violent 
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ancl froqncnt, and earthquakes are sometimes felt. The 
Caicos and Turk’s Island also belong geographically to the 
Bahamas, but they are attached politically to the govern- 
ment of Jamaica. 

The soil being light and strong, little verdure elothes the 
Bahamas, but the group produces very fine fniit, amongst 
which may be memtioned omnges, citrons, limes, bananas, 
tamarinds, olives, pine-apples, pomegranates, figs, and 
melons ; whilst potatoes, yams, cucumbers, p<q>per, coffen, 
sugar-cane, Indian com, and peas abundantly supply the 
w\ants of ih(i inhabitants. Cotton is in<iigcnons to these 
islands, and at one time formed a valuable astiele tif com- 
merre, but its cultivation is now discontimied. On only 
one single island (Andros) is running water to he found ; 
in all the others the inhabitants are entirely dependent 
upon wells, and upon the ruin-wat(!r collected from the 
roofs of the houses, for the.ir supply. The seas around flio 
islands litarallv tesem with fish, the capture of which is 
attended with little trouble, and many of the inhabitants 
follow the calling of fishcimcn. Agriciiltiin!, howiwer, 
afibrds occupation for most of the inhabitants of the 
largest islands, whilst the colhsition of spongi's and the 
raking of salt finds employment for others. Cattle, in- 
troduced from Europe, thrive in the Bahamas, hut the 
rearing of stock lias never elmmed mueh ntknlion, the 
islanders supplying themselves with Ixu’f and mutton from 
the United States, Canada, and Cuba. Of indigenous 
animals it may he siiid that there are uon(^, but the feathered 
tribes an; well repres(*nted, many of their in<*inf>crs possess- 
ing plumage of extreme bnlllaney, .as the tlamingo, sevcr.al 
sp<*cie.s of humming-bird, &c. 

New Providence owes its importance as the? scat of gov- 
ernnjent entirely to the fact, of its poss<‘s.siug a harbour, in 
which a few vessels of 16 feet draught may find a safe 
anchorage. The island is oval-shaped, Jtij miles long, east 
and west, and (Jj miles at its broadest part. A iuutow 
ridge of wooded hills, from 80 to '120 feet high, skirts tlie 
northern shore almost the whole way, and on the northern 
slope of the ridge, about SJ miles from tlie. east end of the 
island, stands the luctuiHJsqm* and well-built litthj town of 
Nassau, which jmsesses facilities for repairing damaged 
vessels, and can supply tliem with .provisions and othor 
necessaries in abundiince. The velocity of the Gulf Stream 
is at its maximum between the Bahamas and the Florida 
shore, running at the rate of 6 to G miles an hour. 

The imports arc valued at about .£200,000 per .annum, 
and tin? exports at about £14.0,000. The annual expendi- 
ture amounts to over £40,000, There is a ]>ahlic debt 
of £00,000. Eonncrly a large portion of the inli:ihitaiit8 
derived e-onsiderahlc profit from giving assistance to vessels 
involved in the innumerable rocks and slioals, or by s:iving 
lives and pro]»erty from wrecked ve.sscds, wheiic<; they ol)- 
tained the name of “ wreckers.” They were licensed by 
tlio government, and a legal .salvage was allowed on all 
property recovered by them. For a number of years wr(*eks 
thus constituted the chief support of both the people and 
the government. But from the use of st(*ain, tlie erection 
of excellent lightllOl^s^^B, the increased intelligence of m.a.st.er 
iniirioers, wrecks are now comparatively of rave occniTcuce, 

SAHARA Sec Bkjtak. 

BAHA'WULPUK, a native state in political relation 
with the govenimeut of the Punjab, and situated between 
that pnivince and Scindc. This territory w.as until 1811 
tributary to the Afghan government, which, however, did 
not in any way interfere with the proceedings of the imme- 
diate iTiler of the division, Bahawul Khan. At his death, 
in 1811, the Rajah of Lahore sei7.<>d njion a considerable 
X>ortion of the territory. It was placed under the protec- 
tion of the Britisli in 1838. The state is lM>nnd(Ml W. by 
the rivers Indus and Sutlej, and K. by the states of Jessul- 
meer and Bikaneer. Its southern limit is about 27° 42' N. 
lat., and its northern limit extends to 30° 22' N. lat. The 


largest portion of it is included in the Timer or Indian 
Desert, hut the soil on the banks of the rivers is generally 
fertile. The population in 1881 was 600,000, of whom 
400,000 were Mohammedans. The principal articles of 
production in the state are silk, indigo, cotton, and cereals. 
Considerahlo extension has been made in the area irrigated 
by state canals, and the productiveness of the c^utry has 
thus been very much increascxl. The Indus Valh*y State 
Railway vnns through a large portion of the st.ate, and 
crosses the Sutlej by a magnificent bridge at the town of 
Bahawulpur. 

BAiiAWULPim, the capital, stands near the river Sutlej, 
in 22' N. lat., and 71° 42' K, Ion., G2 miles S. from 
Multan. Including its gardens the town is 4 miles in 
circumference. The houses are built of nnburned bricks. 
The merchants of Baliawulpiir are Hindus; they have 
much coimncreial enterprise, and deal extensively in goods 
of Enropc/iii m.anuf.acture. Tlic town has hmg been famous 
for its loongoes, sei^rfs, turbans, chintzes, .and other cottons. 
It h.'is also .a good trade in fruit and provisions. Popula- 
tion, 20,000. 

BAHI'A, a province of Brazil, bctwTcn and 1G° S. 
l.at., and 8G° and 43*’ W. Ion. On the E. it is washed by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the \V. and in part on the N. it is 
divided from the ]>rovince of Pernamhuco by the Rio San 
Francisco, and on tlio S. it is hounded by the provinces 
of Espirito Santo and IMiuas Gerues. The total area 
is 20 1,704 square miles, and the population is .about 
1,460,000. 

By far the greatest part of tlio surf.acc is covered with 
mounlains ; pkains only occur along the coast .and on the 
banks of the Rio San Francisco. 

Bahia may, with respi'ct to its climate .and productions, 
he divided into three districts — the Boira-Mar or soutJicrn 
co.ast country, the Reconeave or northern coast counlrv, 
and the mountain region. 'Ilie Beira-Mar enjoys many 
advantages. It lias .aliundanee of running w.ater, ami 
generally a fertile soil, in which mandioca, rice, Indian 
corn, the cofloe tree, the sug.ar-caiic, and the* cotton-plant 
]irospcr. But, on tlu‘ other hand, heavy dews .and almost, 
inccH.satit r.iin i*cndcr it .tti implcas.int iiml unhealthy 
comiliT. TIktc is scarcely a distinction of seiisons; tlio 
trees bear blossoms and fruits in all stages .nt tlif! same 
time, 'I’lie temperature of the winter is never cold enough 
to cheek vcgct.ation, nor is the summer hot cnougli to c.all 
forth its full force, because the sky is commonly covered 
with clouds, M.any of the Indians are successful cui' ivattirs, 
and mueh m.andioc.a and rice are produced. Iinmeiiso 
woods exist ill the proviiico. 

Rccoucavc is properly only the country which extends 
round All Saints Bay, hut as the coast south of it to Point 
Mutta enjoys the s.am(* advantages of climaie, agriculture, 
and commerce, wc have iiieluded it in this district. Many 
islands lie within and nc.ar the mouth of the h:iy, the chief 
of which is Itapariea, 23 miles long, at the two ends of 
which arc two ehaunels of entr.ancc int(» the bay. The soil 
of this island is fertile, and planted with cocoa-palms, 
mangoes, jac.as, and oranges. M.'iny .small rivers and creeks 
open into the l>.ay, which vender it very favourable for 
commerce. The Reconcaw h:is a healthy (dimatc, an 
excellent soil, and ]denty of w.ati'v. The winter or r.aiiiy 
season begins about tlie end of March, and continuc.s till 
.August, with considerable intervals of dry weather, Tii tho 
other mouths the sky is commonly without a cloud, hut. 
thunder-storms .are frequent; .and these, a.s well .as the 
breezes and heavy dews, moderate the suitiiner heat and 
support vegetation. The soil j« fertile, aud yields gi-.apes 
and other fruit, rice, mandioca, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
The cultivation of these, as well as the fisheries that ar<? 
along the coast, render tho Kecoiicavc one of the busic'.st 
parts of South America. 

TIh! ronminder <»f the province, which is altogether of a 
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different character, coinpvelieiids the mouiilaliis and the 
sertocH, Tlic latter are ojwii dry plains on the bucks of 
lln! inonniaiiis or between their ridjj;es, and afford ut certain 
seasons ahundant pasture to numerous herds of cattle. 
The supply of rain and moisture is very irre^ilar, and the 
crops uncertain. Some places, especially in the more 
narrow vjjJlcys, arc wooded, and contain u bett<*i* soil ; and 
in such the few towns of this re;;ion hu\e been built. Here 
mandioca, vegetables, fruits, and eolton arc raised. 

Among the rivers which water this jm-oviikm?, the Rio San 
Francisco is by far the largest, liefore it anivi-s at its 
boundary this river lias already luii about 50(1 miles from 
its source, which lies to the south of Villa Rica in Minas 
Gcraes, and it eontimu's its course between Bahia and the 
sertoe of INTiiamhnco fca* at least (iOO miles. In its course 
through Bahia it is too much iutevrn]it(‘(l by rapids to he 
available for na\ ig.itioii. The next river iu size is the 
lta]>icma, about ‘Jdd miles long. 

The lakes of Bahia an* not numerous nor of great 
ext<‘ut. The largest is that of Italiype, between the UIo 
tic (kuitas and the river Illieos. It is veiw deep, 7 miles in 
ci renin fereiice and ‘,l in hnigtli, with a small island in the 
middle. It is bordered with e\teiisi\e woods .and forests, 
from which sevt'ral small streams flow into this lake. 

Tin* Bahia and San Franeise<» Railway, 7H mih^s in length, 
and belonging to an Kiiglish eompaiiy, was ojiened in iKtiJI ; 
and in the Imperial Ooverinnent completed its exten- 
sion to the margin of the river San Francisco- a distance 
i)f over ‘M)() miles. 

Among the stxiiituneous piodnets are ipecacu.auhu, 
.Tesuils’ hark, jjilap, taniinind, 7h'a/<il root, turmeric, 
lietony, coijal, driigon’s blood, mastic, copaiba, Bnuil- \ 
wood, bow-wood, ir<»n-woo<l, oil wood, eaelM!W*iiut, nayha, ! 
and palm. There are also many leafless ])ara.site plants, i 
wliieb intertwine among tin* f(»rest trees, and produce an | 
alnio.st. impervious network. The zoology of this region j 
includes only a small sup])ly of domestic animals. Among 
wild animals, the t.*i])ir, the ounce, the hoar, and the deer 
arc the most numerous S[K‘cie.s and the most hunted. 
Monkeys of different kinds arc eornmoii in the woody 
districts. Parrots, and .some other birds more distinguished 
by tJie beauty of their plumage than by their song, are 
found in all t»arts of the pjovince. Among the snakes 
.some me ])(iisoiiou.s. Various s])ecies of b<*es produce | 
Jniiiey, .some in the cavities of the truiik.s of the tree.s. as j 
iu Poland and Russia, others in little hives of wax which 
they form in tJie twigs. Sharks are almndant, and most 
of the rivers are Avell .stocked with lish. There are-diamuud 
mines in the province; but its mineral wealth is hut 
]iartially explored, and still m»»re p.artially utilized. 

BAHI'A or SAN SAXi'VADOXl, a large S(*ap<)rt town, 
until 17(k‘l the capital of Brazil, is built on the easlerii 
shore of the str.ait leading from the Atlantic to the fine 
liarhonr of Todos os Santos, or All S.aiiits Bay, and a 
litth* north of the lighthonsc on Cape San Antonio, which ! 
Stands in 1.0" t)' S. lat., .08'^ 00' \V, Ion. It is about WHO miles j 
N.X.Vk of Ri(j de .T.aiiciro. 'Phe largest vessels can enter 
the l):iy, which pres(*nts a c.apacifms ha, sin w'ith several 
i.slands and liarhoiirs, a depth </f w':it<*r varying from 8 to 
40 fathoms, and ample room and shelter for all the fleets 
in the world. ScmtuI rivers run into it, a cireumstauce 
wliieli accounts for the current that generally fl<iw.s past 
C.ipe S.m Antonio, and which, wdien the rivers .are flooded, 
is very strong. The u.sn.al place of anchorage is opposite 
ti e city to the north and s*)uth of Fort do Mar, which is 
built on a small rocky islet. Three miles to the north- 
ea.st are yards for the coiistrnetion of iiierch.ant shipping. 

Op]M)site to the anchoragi* lies the city, which consisls 
of two towns, the Citade Baixa, or Praya, and the Citadu 
Alta, or the low'er and upper town. Communication 
betw'cen the two is eft*eclcd by Large flights of steps, and 
also by a powerful hydraulic elevator. Tlie Praya (beach), 


or lower towm, is built on a strip of low land so iiaiTow as 
to admit only of a single street, except in the middle, 
where five short streefs branch off eastward. It is the 
.seat of cominerc.iul activity, where the large warehoiise.s 
and husiiiesH places arc .situated, as are also the quays, 
docks, and custom-liouse. 'I'hc sailors, porters, and lower 
clas.si*H gcncially reside here. Among the buildings, the 
Fxehange and the Church of Nossa-Senhora arc distin- 
guished by their architecture. The latter has a front of 
Knro])ea]i stone, and a richly decorated int<*rior. At the 
.southern exlrewity of the Praya lie.s the imperial dock- 
yard and lln 4 arsenal. At the back rises a proeipitons 
hill. Some parts of the declivity arc covered with build- 
ings, but the steeper portions are planted with bananas 
and orange trees. 

On the to]> of tlie lull stands the Citadt^ Alta, on an 
undulatiiig surface, from 300 to 300 feet above the sea 
levid. Mf>.st of the streets are wide and slraiglit; tin? 
houses .are built of stone, and from two to five stories 
high. The cf'utjf* of the town lies in a depression, and 
contains the best streets, and several squares, among 
which is Piu^.a de Jkar.adn, w'here the palace of the 
governor, the town-liull, the mint, and the eourt-house 
are sitimt(*d. 'I’he most remarkable building is the eolh*gt* 
of the Jesuits, witli the contiguous church, which i.s 
magnilicenlly dec.orated and used as a catliedral. TIhj 
college contains a public, library of 12,000 volumi*s. 
The gn*.'itev part (if tin* building is, liowaiver, iii»proprialed 
to a militaiy h^>.‘^pital. Of the other churches, more than 
thirty iu number, that of the Italian Capuzins Is the most 
important. ()tln‘r remarkable public buildings .are the city 
hospital, tlie Kcliool of surgery, theatre, aud the palace of 
the archbishop. Within the circuit of the town there is 
a considerable number of gardens and orchards. At tiu* 
south-eastern extremity of the Oitade Alta is the I'nm in 
Publico^ or pufilic walk, on one of the most elevated 
eniineiKtes of the town, from tlic pavilion of w'hich the 
wdiole hay. with its green islands, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
can he seen. The city is strongly fortified. 

The jiopulation of Baliia is about 129,100, the majority 
of whom an; ncgi’oes. The city is the oldest in Brazil, 
Jinving been founded in 1647 by Thomas do Souza, first 
capt.ain-general. It is now an imporhant commercial centre. 
Lines for general trafiic lead into the interior, by w'hieh 
the foreign goods reach the ])Laec of consumption, and the 
produce of tin* country is brought to market. The tixjiorts 
consist of sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, cigars, rice, rum, 
molasses, talUav, hides, horns, cocoa-nuts, fancy wooils, 
bullion, diamonds, tapioca, &e. The imports .eompnse 
different kinds of cotton fabrics, W'ooHcn stuffs and cloth, 
linen, iron, and tinware, provisions, flour, salt, fish, Koa]», 
wines, codfish, glass, leather, furniture, &c. The trade of 
Bahia has very much increased during the last twenty 
year.s, and the imports from Great Britain alone now 
average Xl ,000,001) per annum. 'I'he value of the exports 
to all countries, but chiefly to Gr(‘.at Britain and the 
United States, is about £1,500,000 per annum — sugar, 
tobacco, and coffee being the principal articles. In 1875 
a very good system of street tramways was completed, and 
tlie eity is lighted wath gas by an English company. The 
shortest sea route from Bahia to South'amptoii is 4300 
sea miles. 

BAHR'AICH, a district of Oudli, British India, in the 
Fyzalmd division, under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant- 
governor of the North-western pTOvinceB, lying between 
Lat. 27" 4' and 28" 24' N., and between Ion. 81'’ 5' and 82" 
lf>' E. The area is 2645 square miles; and the popula- 
tion 800,000. The shape of the division is that of a 
regular isosceles triangle, with its base running south- 
west and the apex to the north-east. Bahraich forms 
the most northerly district of the Fyzabad division or 
commissioiicrship, and is bounded on the north by the 
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independent state of Nepal, on the cast by tlie district of 
Oonda, on the south by Gouda and Bara Banki, and on 
the west by Sitapur and Kheri — the KauriaJa or Gogra 
River forming the boundary. 

The pljysi(!al features of the district arc w(*ll marked by 
the course of the (Jogra and Rapti rivers. A belt of roin- 
paratively high land, raised about 40 feet above tlie le.vel of 
the surrounding country, of a uniform breadth of 12 or 13 
miles, and a total area t»f about C70 square miles, runs j 
through the district in a south-easterly direction, forming • 
the water-shed between the two rivers. le greut plain 
of the Gogra stretches away from the southern edge of 
this strip of upland tltmn to the river itself, which flow's 
along the western boundary of the district, at a distance 
from tlie platijan varying from 10 jniles in the nortlj to 35 
in the south. 

The principal iigrieultural siaples of the distiict are ric<', 
Indian corn, bsirL^y, and wlieat. Two great har\'<‘bt.s aif 
raisc'd during the year — the Uiarlf or winter, and the rahi 
or s])ring crops. Irrigation is largely practised. The 
condition of the peasantry is belter in Jlaliraicli than in 
any otbt'r jjart of Oudb. Rents are gi‘ncndly paid in grain . 
.at the rate of one-half the crop raised. A system of | 
inoditied serfage is common here, as in other districts east 
of tile Gogra, by which a man rcceivj's an advancij from a 
farmer of a sum varying from 4^3 to £lfl, and ]>raetically 
becomes bis ]»ond serf for lif(!, receiving, how(?vcr, one- 
sixtl) of the crop which he raises. The usual rate wag4‘s 
for agricultural labour is ljf7. a day in money, with an 
allowance of parched grain, generally maize, worth about 
1.9. a month. 

The trade of the district consists principally of the 
ex]>ort down the iiv(*rs of grain, clarified butter (gbi), and 
limber. Pieeci goods, salt, and pulses form the chief 
imports. 'J’bc timber chiefly comes frtnn tlie N<qial forests, 
whence it is floated down the Kauriala and K.apti, 

The clltnaie resembles in some points that of Bengal, 
being cooler than in districts south of the Gogra, but more 
moi.st and enf(?ebling. The .average animal rainfall is 45 
inches. The prevalent diseases an* fever, diarrlura, goitre, 
and skin disorders. 

Baiiiiaicji, the clih’f town and administrative licud- 
qnnrtcrs of tlio district, is situated on the road from 
Bahraiiigbat to Nepnlganj, and Inis a poiiulalion of 20,000. 
Tlio residiciecs of the European officers, and the govern- 
ment Imildiiigs, lie on a high hank above the old bed of 
the Gogra- (Gliagra). As a coimnereial town, Bahraicli 
Kwins never to have thriven. The priiiciiial building of 
inten*8t is the shrine of Masaud, a famous w;inior and 
saint, who invaded Bahraicli about 1033 A.n., and w'ho, 
after several viettirics, was defeated and slain by the con- 
federate Hindu princes. The shrine is maintained by the 
reputed descendants of some .servaiiLs of the hero; and 
lfi0,000 pilgrims, holli Mohammedans and llindn.s, visit 
the place during an annual fair held in the month of 
Jaislitl^u Tombs of his principal followers arc .also objects 
of veneration. 

BABQft-BELA*MA(^Hho Waterless Se:i''),a rcmark.ablc 
valley in tin* Libyan Desert, on the borders of Egypt, about 
50 miles W. of Cairo. It runs westwaird of and parallel to 
tlie valley of the Natron Lakes, from which it is divided by 
a sandy ridge. The valley is very deep, and about 9 miles 
in breadth; it is totally barren and waterless. It lias, 
however, tho appearance of liaving been onco a watercourse, 
and is strewed with loose stones, quartz, silex, fragments 
of jasper, &c. There is also a quantity of ptitrified wood, 
trunks of trees, and large splinters. 

Bahry the Arabic word for the sea, a lake, or a large 
river, appears as a component part of many proper names 
in eastern geography ; as B(t)ir-nl-KoIzvm, “ the Sea of 
Kolzum,” tho Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, especially its 
iiorth-w’estcrn extremity ; Bahr 7.7//, “the Lake of Lot,’ 


tho Laens Asphaltites or T)e:id Sea, in Syria; Bahr-al- 
Abiad^ “the White River,” and Bahr-al-Azrak, “tho 
Blue River,” the tw'o principal sonthem branches of tho 
Nile. The diniinnlivc of Bahr is Ftokeirah or Bohnrat^ 

** a small lake.” It has passed into the Portugnesn language 
under the form alhvffira^ “a reservoir,” ‘"a tank ”' “a 
lagoon;” and into Spanish under the tw'o fia-ins (dbufira 
and adhuhv.ray in llic same sense. Tim prettied al in 
these win-ds is tlie Arabic definite article. The. letter hy 
of many Avahie, words that have been received into tlie 
Spanisli and Portuguese Jangunges, has been ehang^'d 
iiilt* f, 

BAHR-EL-TOUR SINAI. See Akauia. 

BAHREIN' ISLAND, <dherwise called Aral^ is 
situated in the Pi*r.siaii Gulf. It is 27 miles long, and 
about 10 broad, A range* of inod4‘v,'i.t«‘Iy high hills runs 
throngli the centre of llie island, hut the shores all round 
are veiy low. 'J'he island is fertile, and covered with 
plantations of d.ate trees. The eliinate, is mild, hut humid 
and rather imliealthy. The soil is gcner.illy fertile, and 
pmduees rice, pot herbs, and fruits -espeeiidly citrons. 
There, are mimerous springs of l•xeellellt water in the 
int(*rior, hut at too great a <listJinee. from the shore to he 
available for shipping. Drinking water for the port, of 
Manama is brought up in skins hy divers from tho bottom 
of the sea at the depth of IS feiit, W'hcre there is a spring of 
good fresh w.ater. 

Bahrein is surrounded hy Hats, one of which, called 
Ti'ignmonlh Slnial, extends from the island 15 miles to 
the northward, with a breadlli of 14 miles; many parts of 
thi.s shoal are dry at low water. Tin* ehief town, called 
■M.anaina, is at the north-east extremity, .and 1ms a popula- 
tion of 2, 5.000. Till* hazaar is well supplied with eallle, 
sheep, ]ionltry, fish, ami vi*get aides ; and a very eon.sider- 
ahle trade is carried on. Tpw'anls of 140 vessels of various 
sizes are employed in trading; hut tin* pearl fishery is of 
the p-eatest imporlaner* to the island, wdiieh in the season 
employs 2400 boats, each eonlaiiiiiig from eight t4> twenty 
men. The aniiiml produe»‘ of tlmse fisheries amounts to 
betw'cen X‘l 00,000 and .£200,001). There is a small town, 
called Ruffin, 7 mile.s S. of Manama; near it there :iri* 
extensive ruins. The inhabitants of tlie island are a mixed 
race of Arab, Omanite, ami J’ersiaii. They possess great 
activity and intelligence, and are well known in the ports of 
(he l\‘rsian Gulf h>r their e.itinmerci.il and industrial ability. 

The i.slarid of Arad, lying clo.se to the inirtliwmrd of 
B.ahrein, is very low, and nearly divided into two by tin* 
sea at liigh waiter. At its south’ w(*st extremity is the t<»w'n 
of Maharag, about a mile to tin*, eastward of Manama. 
Communication is constantly kept up between the tw'o 
])laees by means of ferry boats, the distance across being 
only 900 yards. Tin** distance from the w-est coast of 
Bahrein to thc Arabian sluirc is •mly 10 miles, and between 
the tw'o lies a small low island e.alled Jchcl Hussein, 'vvhieh 
is not inhabited. 

BAI'JE, a seaport and a ceh'hrated watering-place of 
tlie niu ient Romans, wliieli was situated on the west shore 
of the Bay of Naples, hetw'e(‘n the Lucrine Lake Ifrnu 
Avkuno I and Capo Mi.si'unm, and oppo.site to tho town 
of Puteoli (now' Pozzuoli), from wliieh it W'as distant about 
3 miles across the. water. The ground on W'hich Baiic stood 
is supposed to he that crescent-like, sweep of coast between 
the base of Mount Grillo, which divides it from I.Ake 
Averno and the promontory on which tho present Castle of 
Baja stands. It is a nannw semicircuhir slip, about a mile 
in length and confined between the hills and the sea. Henj 
the we,alth 3 ' Romans built tlit ir villas and baths, and for 
want of space often encroached upon tho sea. This is 
alluded tc> hy Horace; — 

Marisqiie Bails ohstrepentis urges 
Buniinovere littora, 

I’anlm locuplcs continente ripiL” II. Od. 18 
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No sooiKT, however, had o]>ul(!nce willidrawn her powerful 
liaiul tlittii the sea gradually resumed its old domain; 
moles and buttresses Avere torn asunder, Avaslied away, or 
tumbled headlong into the deep, Avhere, several loot beh»w 
the surface, pavements of .stretds, foumlations of house's, 
and mosses of walls, may still be descried. The only 
remains above ground an; three or four cinmlar buildings, 
<‘ommonl;^ called temples, but two of which at least were 
apparently thermae, or warm- baths. 'J’lie whole country is 
full of mineral .springs. Tin; baths, sometimes called Tritoli, 
and sometimes the Baths of Nero, although tliere is no 
reastm for believing that tliey were eoiistrueted by that 
iMuperor (^I’aoli, ‘•Antiebita di I'ozznoli’'), are two separate 
buildings near eaeli otber. 

The allraci ions of Ihiije were its mild climate; its situa- 
tion, protected by hills from tin; hla.sts of the north and 
of the south AVest Avinds, and open to the eastern breeze, 
whieb is fresJiened by blowing across Ihe bay; a sea gene- 
rally smooth; abmidmit hi»l-s|)rings; and n delightful vicaa*. 
"J'hese Avere the charms Avliiidi imnle opulent men, tired of 
the bustle and liie heat of Ivome, resort to Baim for quii't 
and health. “Nothing in thi- world can be com]»ared with 
the lovely liay of Bahe,” I'xelaims Horace’s Avealtliy Komaii 
(Kpist. i. tiS), Avho is desirous of erecting a magnifieeiit 
A ilia tliere. As tlie resort of the idle and Avealthy it soon 
aequireil llie reputation of being a ludbed of A'iir, and 
Seneca jicrsuaded cA'eryone avIio Avislied to be able to con- 
trol Ills passions to keo]i aAA^^y from it. 

O’hc Avliole coast of Bui:e is ii(»av almost a desert, the 
modem A'ilhige of Baja being an insignificant collection of 
mean Inwels, The numerous springs, being neglected, 
have oozed down the declivity <if the hills, and formed 
Btagiumt pools, the exhalations of which ri'mler the upper 
air uiiAvlioh'somc in summer. The ground is strcAved Avith 
foundations and remains of AAalls, hrieks, ceineut, and pieces 
of marble. Under the Avater, Tu*ar the shore, cameos, car- 
neliaiis, and other valuahle stones have heeii found. 

Tlie name of Gnlf of Baja is now applied to the cxt«*nt 
of sea betAveeii Cape l^Iisennm and the jioint of Bozziioli, 
which affords a good anchorage to large A'essels and mcn- 
of-AA'av, Avliilu tlie Bay of Naples is exposed to the llbi'cciOj 
or soiilh-west Avind. 

BAIGOR'RY, VALLEY OF, in the deiiartment of 
Bassi's Pyrenees in Prance. This valley commences at 
the' frontier of Franco and Sjiain, and is about 1 1 miles 
long and 8 broad. It is watered by a little stream, the 
llourepcteca, Aviiieh falls into llm Nive, a tributary of the 
Adour. The prineijial jilaee hi the valley is St. Ktiennc- 
dc-Biiigorry, Avhich lias a population of 2«I00, There are 
rich co]>per and iron mines in this A'alley, and large eojiper 
and iron w'orks for suudting and reliuiug the ores. 

BAl'KAL LAKE (the D.-iUi-iior or “ Holy Sea” of the 
Mongolians) is by far the largest fresh- w’atcr reservoir in 
Asia. It is situated in the Kusso- iSiberian government <)f 
Irkutsk, and sweeps S, and S.W. in the form <if a circle 
from 103“ to 110® E. Ion. 

The lake fills two enormouhly deep fissures in the 
]ilat(*au, at an elevation of 1363 feet aliove the sea. It 
has a mean depth of 850 feet, sinking in some places to 
4500, or considerably over 3000 beloAv the sea-level. 
Owing to this enormous depth its volume, Avith an area of 
scarcely over 1-1, 000 square miles, is more than double that 
of Lake Mieliigan, wliicli has an area of 23,000 square 
miles, but a mean depth of only 300 feet. A rocky ridge, 
about .*>350 feet high, divides the lake into two secondaiy, 
but noAV united basins, at a point Avlicrc there is a depth 
of scarcely more than 200 feet. The water is unusually 
transparent, and reveals objects at a depth of from 40 to 
50 feet. 

On the nortli-westciTi shores of the lake, the mountains, 
Avhich encircle it so elos<“ly as to constitute in many jiarts 
tlie very shores, arc iutcrin]»tcd by only one iianrow and 


deep crevice, which occurs towards the western extremity 
of the lake, and by which the l,iOTV'cr Angara carries off lh« 
.Miirjdus waters. The scenery here is voiy grand, the rocky 
granite masses being in many places clothed with larch and 
pine from their summits to the water’s edge. The slum's 
.abouud in hot springs, Mr. Chersky’s explorations in 188 1 
showed that the rocks on the Avost side of the lake helonged 
to tlirco different epochs — Tiaurentian, Silurian, and J urussic. 
Numerous streams descend from these heights into the lake, 
but all of them have a short course, and arc only torrents, 
Avliieh, however, ^commonly flow even in the hottest summer, 
'riie mountain ranges which inclose the eastern and soullierii 
sides of the lake, advance in many parts as close to its 
shore as those on tho other sides of the lake, but they arc 
more broken into bays and capes; and, besides, there are 
tiA'o large openings and one nan*ow opening in tliein. Alunit 
180 riATJ-s empty themselves into tho hike, of Avhieli tin? 
largest are the Selenga and tho Orkhon. 

The suinmor at Lake Baikal is very short, and the nights 
are cold and often frosty; sometimes it begins to snow in 
August, or at latest in September. In the bogs ami 
morasses iec is always found, even during summer heat. 
The lake is never covered Avitb ice before the inidille of 
December, often only in the beginning of .Tamuiry, Avhieii 
must be aserilMHi to its great depth and its troubled surface. 
It may be traversed on sledges up to tlie end of April, or 
evoii the lieginning of May. No traces of the ayiproach of 
s]»ving are discovered, before the middle of April, and this 
season shows itself in its vigour only at tho cud of May or 
tlie beginning of June. 

Tin* hike produces abundance of fish, of which the chief 
arc the sturgeon, salmon, and seal. It fox-ms an important 
link in the communication between Russia and China. It 
is traA'orseil by sledges in Avintor and by steamers in summer, 
Avliieh has added greatly to the trade. 

BAIL (from Old French bailleVy to keep in custody, 
derived from Low Latin haiulare^ to carry about as a 
nurse does a child) is a technical term used both in 
English and Scotch law ; but in England it applies both to 
civil and criminal procedure, Avhcrcas in Scotland it applies 
exclusively to the latter. It signifies the sureties wdio 
hueomo responsildu for the ayipearance of a defendant, 
arrested by legal process, to answer to the complaint madii 
against him ; and they arc so called because anciently tiio 
defendant was haille^ dcli\"ercd or committed to the custody 
of his bail, avIio were bound to produce him at the time 
appointed for his appearance. 

In civil cases tin; sheriff is compelled to admit to bail 
all persons aiTcsted by him in anv personal action on 
reasonable sureties being oficred for tlieir appearance, and 
is liable to un action if he refuse to do so, Ouo surety is 
legally sufficient, but in accepting one only the sheriff docs 
so at liis own risk. Du the other hand, lie may insist on 
two or more, according to their oircumstancos. Those 
persons who enjoy jirivilege from arrest, such as peers, 
members of Barliatnent, ambassadors, &c., cannot become 
bail, inasmuch as a jdalntiff is entitled to require the 
security of persons Avho are amenable to the ordmary 
procc.ss of the courts. 

All personal actions arc now commenced by writ of. 
humrnons, and the cases In which a defendant may be held 
to special bail in civil causes aro confined to those wdiieli 
are fully specified in the third section of 1 & 2 Viet, c. 110. 
It is thereby enacted tliat if a plaintiff, in any action in any 
of the superior courts of law in which the defendant is now 
liable to ai-re.st, shall show by affidavit to the satisfaction 
of a judge of one of the said courts that such plaintiff has 
a cause tif action against such defendant or defendants to 
the amount of £20 or upwards, or has sustained damage 
to that amount, and there is probable cjiuse for belicA’ing 
that the defendant or any one or more of the defcuduiits is 
or arc about to quit Ihigland, unless ho or they be forth- 
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with appi’cheiidcd, sucli judge may order the defendant or 
defcndantM to bo hold to bail in any sum lie may think 
not exceeding the amount of tfao debt or damages. This 
order may be made at any time bet\N ceii tho commencement 
of the action and final judgment. Tho piaiuiiiVmay there- 
n])on suu out a writ of capias ad rcsjiondciidum, and oiTi st 
tlic defendant, who, when so arrested, is to remain in 
custody till ho shall have given a bail-hond to the shorifF, 
or shall have made deposit of tho sum indorsed on such 
writ of capias, together with JEIO for the costs. 

]{y seetioii fi of the Debtors Act, 1860, iueorporateJ 
ill order 60 of tho rules of the Suprefho Court, 18S.‘l, 
it is provided that upon special application and ullidavits, 
a warrant may be issued for an absconding debtor’s arrest 
to tlu* prcberihed officei* of the court, indorsed in the saiin*. 
manner as a wiit of capias. This warrant may be exe- 
euled at any time within seven days from its date in- 
t lnsive; llii> ofticer executing it must detain tlif deblor 
until lie has ])aid tho debt and costs imlurscd in tlic 
warrant, or given hail, according to the praidiee of the ; 
superior courts, or is otherwise laAvfully discharged. The 
warrant may ho executed in any jiart of Jhiglaml, and can 
be transmitted, if necessary, from the baililV of the county 
e<iurt whene(! issued to the bailift' of any other county court 
within the district of which the debtor is supposed to be; 
mid such latter bailiff may lawfully execute it, as though 
it had been directed to him by the judge of tho county 
court out of wliich it issued. But as tin’s warrant is only 
auxiliary to the process under I & 2 Viet. c. 110, .s. .‘1. 
before <l('fecribed, it becomes void and of no etl'cct us u pro- 
led ion to the creditor, unless a capias, uml in cases w here 
no action w'as ^lending in tho superior courts, a writ of 
siinimons therein bo fortliwith issued mid served, within 
seven days from tho date of the warrant inclusive, ll^pon 
Mich hervict' of the capias the debtor is deemed to have 
been arrested by virtue of it, and all proceedings must be 
had upon it as if it bud been Issued prior to the issuing of 
that warrant, and according to tho ordinary practice. If 
the deblor, upon bis arrest under the warrant, pays the 
debt and costs, and is accordingly released from custody, 
tlie capias must be issued, but need not, of course, be 
served. The debtor when arrested may at oiic<‘. pay the 
debt and costs Indorsed on the warrant to the olUccr duly 
iuTe.stiiig Jiim, or enter into a bail-bond to him with two 
smlicienl sureties for tlie amount indor.sed, conditioned to 
put in special bail as rci|uircd by the waiTant, or to make 
dc]:iosit of the sum so indorsed, together w'itli 4.'t0 for 
eust.s, and thereupon he is entitled to hn discharged from 
custody. 

Bail in Error , — By tlio Common I..aw rroecdurc Act, 
1862, s. 161, it was enacted that upon judgment thereafter 
to be given in tlie superior courts, execution should not Iw 
stayed or delayed by proceedings in error, or supiTscdcas 
tlierenpon, W'ithout the special order of tho court or a 
judge; unless tho person in whosi! name such proceedings 
ill error be brought, with two, or, by leave of tho court or 
a judge, more than two, suflRcicut sureties such as the court 
should allow of, should, within lour clear days after lodging 
the luemoranduin alleging cn*or, or after the signing of the 
judgment, whichever shall last happen, be bound unto the 
party for whom any such judgment is given by rocoguiz- 
ancG, to be ackiiow'ledgod in the same court in double the 
sum adjudged to bo recovered by the. said judgment, to 
prosecute tho proceedings in error w'ith effect, and also to 
satisfy and pay (if the said judgment be affirmed or the 
proceedings in error be discontinued by Uic plaintiff thciYaii) 
the sum and costs adjudged upon the former judgment, and 
all costs and damages to be also aw'ardcd fur the delay of 
the execution. By order 68, rule 1, of the rules of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature proceedings in error lu'c now 
abolishod, but relief is afforded on nearly bimilor lines to 
tho foregoing by way of appeal. 


Bail in Criminal Case» ai’o the sureties given to the 
Cl own by a person accused of a crime, and who is alloived 
by a court or magistrate to be at liberty till trial, on giving 
security for bis appearance. By the common law all accused 
persons, even though charged with heinous felonies, were 
allowed the privilege of bail, till the crune of murder, and 
afterwards treason and other felonies, were excepted by 
statute. Tho provisions of all previous htatutc\9 respecting 
bail were superseded by the 11 & 12 Viet. c. *12, s. 23, by 
wliieli it was eiiae.ted that any person charged before u 
justice with any felony (ii<jt being treason), or witli any 
assault with intent to commit a felony, perjury or subor- 
nation of jury, concealing the birth of a child by secret 
burying or otli(*rwise, wilful and indecent exi>osurc of the 
person, ricjf, assault in })ur.suance of a conspiracy to raise 
wagi's, assault u])on a police officer in the execution of bis 
duty, or upon any person acting in bis aid, neglect or 
breach of duty us u peace oHieer, or any inisdenieanonr for 
j»rosecutioii t>f wliidi the costs may be allowed, may bo 
b.‘iilcd at tlm ilUcntiori of the justice or justices. By 
s. 21 provision is made for b:iiling persons remanded for 
f miller (ixamiuatiun. In cases of treason the justices have, 
as before slated, no power of taking bail, but such }>owev 
is reservcil to a se.cretary of state, or to a judge of the 
High Ctiuii. The recognizance of bail is conditioned for 
the appearance and surrender of the person charged at tho 
time and place of trial, and for his tlicii and there pleading 
ainl taking his trial, and not departing without leave. Bail 
may at any time seize and surrender their principal, and 
thus discharge themsidvcs. In ordinary practice it is 
uiiusiml for justices or magistrates to admit to bail in any 
(‘.use of felony, unless then^ are circumstances of an excep- 
tionally favourable kind. 

Tlic Act last referred to ajiplicd only to the taking of 
bail liy justices of the peace, and did not affeutt the authority 
of the superior courts. By the ctunmon law the latter 
courts had various degrises of ]K)wer as regarded the admis- 
sion of pri.soiicrs to hail — just os tin; authority of each court 
was limited to some particular class of suits. The Court 
of (Queen’s Bench had more extensive authority than the 
Common IMeas, Kxche<pier, or CliMUeery Courts, and could 
bail a party committed for any crime whatever, even for 
trciison or murder; and it exercised this authority in 
capital cuses when circumstances raised a presumption of 
the party’s innocence. 'I’lic Judicature Act, wJiicli came 
into operation in November, 1876, moulded tho various 
superior courts into one High Court of .lustice, all tho 
judges of which were invested with equal power and juris- 
diction. For the more? speedy despatch of business, how- 
ever, most of the former divisions were retained under their 
respective names. The Queen's Bench Division still takes 
cognizance of tho cases in whicli it would he most likely 
necessary to exercise the extensive powers of hail formerly 
vested only in the court of that name ; hut those powers 
are not now limited to any special division of the High 
Court. No judge cun bail prisoners suffering uuder the 
beutence of a competent court of crime, or for a contempt 
of the authority of the High Court, unless it is made to 
appear that they arc iuiujcenl, or unless a prisoner’s life is 
in danger from the effects of continued coufinoment. 

Metropolitan police niagistrate.s have special powers of 
bailing persons charged befon* them, even upon their solo 
rceognizanec, without surety ; ’and the Meti’opolitan Police 
Act cmpovvci:s a constable, on duty at any police station in 
London, to take bail from persons charged with petty mis- 
demeanours without warrant of a jiistieo. 

Bail cull he giviai only by laniseholders or possessors of 
a freehold, who may be required to show that they have 
property enough to meet tlit‘ amount of their bail. When- 
ever a magistrate, in the exercise of his discretion, declines 
to admit a prisoner to bail, appeal cun be made to the judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
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Ill Scotland tlio use of the term bail is confined to the ! 
cvitniiml courts, the corTcspondhig term for civil process | 
boinK Caution. In criminal proceedings all olhiiiees that ' 
live not capital are hailabh? by the ma;j;istrates, sheriffs, and I 
judges, hut these officials have no power to admit to bail in | 
capital offeiiee.s. The High Court of Justiciniy, however, 
is not restricted in tliis manner, and it possesses ]Mjwer to 
admit to bifil even in ea]»ital offeiiees, and to fix the aniount 
at discretion. A similar authoiity is vested in the lord 
advocate, hut only under very extraoidinarv cireuinstances 
would such i)(»wer be exercised. 

BAZ'lalE, a Scotch term generally used to designate a 
magistrate of a iiiiinielpal corporation liolding an c)ffiec 
analogous to that of an alderman in Englainl. He is 
invested Avith statnt«)vv powtM'S, and in common law is held 
to liavc the same j)oucr within his ten-itory that a sheriff 
Jms in his county. The chief magistrate of a Seottish 
coi 7 »oration, eiililled the provost, is l^y virtue of his ofliee 
ill the coinmi.‘'.si(>n of ilu* peace, one or more of tlie bailies 
being generally associated with bim. The liereditary keeper 
of tlic nhf»ey or saiietuarv of Holyrtiod, appointed by the 
Halve of iramiltiiTi, is called the bailie of the abbey, and has 
jurisdiction in <’ivil debts contrueted within the jnveiiiets. 
Forinerh' the t<Tm was also used to designat<^ tin* officer j 
who, in conveyancing, re]»n'senled llui selbw and delivered ! 
the lands to tlu! hnyer or his altonuT, hut the ])assing of 
the 'i'itles to Land Act,” 2 1 v'J 22 Viet. c. 70, has rendered 
this ofliee unnecessary. 

BAIXIFF, a ki'cper or hiiperintendcnt, from the 
Old Fremdi hnlUlf^ a eusliulier (Low Latin, haiulare^ to 
carry about ns a miiM doi's a child, Avheneo huiuhts^ a 
porter). All the various officers who nio called by this 
name have some kind of supeiintiMidence intrusted to them 
by their sujierior. The sheriiris called the queen’s hailifT, 
and his county is his hailiwiek. The keeper of Hover 
Castle is called the bailiff; and the eliief iinigistrates of 
many ancient oor|»orali»»ns in Liigland had this name. 
Amongst tlie iirineipal oflieers of corporate towns to which 
the inquiries of the Corporation (^a^lnissionc•rs extended in 
there Avere J20 officers called bailiffs, and 45 inferior 
officers Avith the same designation, besides 2fl AA’atcr-bailiffs. 
Jtnt the chief fnnetionnrics to Avhom the name is applied in 
Knglaiul are the bailiffs of slieriffh, tlie bailiffs of liberties 
or fraiieliises, and the hailifls of lords of manors, and llm 
bailiffs of the count v courts. 


misdemeanours in the woods and demesne lands. See 
Manors. 

4. SmliJ’ of the covnttf court receives his authority 
from the higli bailiff of Ibo court, and liis duties are the 
same as those in the superior courts. 

BAIXIWICK (from the French baifli and the Saxon 
?riV;, the dwelling-place or district of the bailiff) Biguities 
j i-ithcr a county which is the bailiwick of the sheriff, as 
bailiff of the queen, and within AA'hich his jurisdiction and 
his authority to execute process extend ; or it signifies the 
: jiavtieiilar liberty or francliiso of some lord who has an 
I exclusiA'c nutJiority within its limits to net as the .sheriff 
I does within the county. The conosponding French Avoid 
; is hniniaf/e. See Bailiff, Suf.riff. 
j BAILLEUL, an old town in the department of Nord, 
j France, 15 miles N.W. of Lille, and 4 miles from the 
Belgian frontier. Its church is a viiry ancient structure. 
There arc sonn* tauneries, and manufactures of thread, 
lace, and c'ofton and Avoolhm goods. The population in 
is.sSAvas 11.500. 

BAZL'LIE, GENERAL* the ofiieer in coininaiid of tlie 
Scotch army Avliieh CroinAA'cll completely routed at J*rostoii, 
17th August, 1048. Neither Field-marshal Lesley n«.r 
General Havid Lesley was jircseiit. General Baillie Axais a 
cousin of RnuKK i' B aii.lik “ the Covenanter,” and had bts'ii 
in many Avars at home and abroad, suficring defeat once at 
the bands of Montrose. It Avas Baillie who determined 
the Duke of Uamilton (eommaiuler-in-ehief of the Scotch 
forces, mimhering about 40,f>00) to march into Lancashire 
after he had crossed the border at Annan. Prince Charles 
appeared off Yarmouth, and again iu the Hoaviis, ready to 
tidce advantage of any success at lending the Scotch attempt 
to ‘^deliver the king from the hands of seejaries,” and 
tumults arose at Colchester, in Kent, and in Wales. • Crom- 
Avell had quelled the last and most important, ami liurried 
north-ward to join liis friend (icncral Lambert, and oppose 
Hie Scotch. The duke s army m.arcbing in very loose (*rdor 
by T’reston, CromAvell, Avith a small curnpuet force of 8f>00, 
fell uj)on that part of the army commanded by Baillio, 
nlKmt 21,000 strong, and cutting it to pieces, drove the 
expeiHtion north and .south in most unexpected fashion. 
Calendar can-ied away the duke and tho A^niiguard ; and as 
an eye-wdtness informs us, ‘‘the lieutenant-general of the 
foot (Baillie) did receive an order to make as good condi- 
tions for himself and those under him as he could; for the 


1. Bailiffs oJ‘»htri(}f avctc anciently appointed in every 
Imndred, to execute all process directed to the sheriff’, to 
collect the king’s fines and fee-fann rents, and to attend 
the justices of assize and gaol deliA'cry ; they are called 
in the old books hailifls-enant. The bailiff deri\-cs his 
authority from a Avarraiit under the hand and seal of the 
sheriff ; and he cannot hiAvfully arn'st a party till he 
reeei\es .such wari'anl. It is a oontompt of the court from 
AAliich process issues to hinder tin* bailiff in exeenting it; 
and Avlmi a party is taken by the bailifl' lie is legally in the 
custody of the sheriff. The bailifl* is forbidden to execute 
jiroee.^s on Sunday; and be is not antborized to break ojien 
an outer door to make an arrest under civil process, or to 
seize goods ; but if tlie outer door is open he may break 
open inner doors in execution of tlio process. ]f a bailiff 
misdenieaii liiinself grossly in tlio execution of a proce.s.s, he 
w'ill he punished by attachment from the court from Avheiicc 
the process issues. 


horse would not come back to liim, being resolved to pre- 
serA-e themselves for a better time. Baillie was sni*prised 
with this, and looking upon that action which ho was 
ordered to do as full of dishonour, he besoeched luiy that 
! would to shoot him Ihrougli tlio licad. At length, being 
I much solicited by the oflicers that Avereby bim, he wrote to 
1 Cromwell, and within Iavo hours all Avere OroniAA'cll’s pri- 
I soners.” (Memoirs of Sir dames Turner; repub. Kdin., 1829.) 
Turner hiniBelf refnsi'd to surrender, and rode away, “ car- 
rying my w^oumled thigh witli me,” to j(»in the duke and 
A-angnard at Uttoxeter, in Stafford shin*, whereabouts all 
were captured on 25tli August. The rearguard, under* 
Monro, on bearing of the disaster pau-sed uncertain, a day’s 
march behind, then returned to Scotland, jilundoring by 
the way. “ Surely, sir,” writes Cromwell lo Speaker I.rf*nt- 
hall, “ this is nothing but the hand of God.” ' 

BAZLXIE* JOANNA* a distinguislied poetess, was 
bora at Both well, n<‘ar Glasgow, in 1762. Her father, the 


2. The hniUff' of a franchise or UUrtt/, is cm* avIio Rev. James Baillie, vi’iis a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, 
has the .san'u? aulhoritv granted to liim hy the lord of a and a descendant from the celebrated Baillies of Jends- 
libert.N as the sheriirs haililVs anciently had hy tho .•sheriff. Avoode, Avhilc her mother, Dorothea Hunler, was sister to 
See LinicRTY. the great anatomists William and John Hunter. She 


3. Bailifs of manors arc stewards or agents appointed received a superior education, and gave early promise of 
by the lord (generally by an authority under seal) lo supcT- considerable poetic talent, though herfirst work was notpub- 
intend tho manor; collect fines and quit-rents; inspect Hshed until 1798, Her brother, Dn. Mati'IIEW Baillih, 
the buildings ; order rejiairs ; <-nt doAvn trees ; impound having settled in l^ondon as a physician, she removed Avith 
cattle trespassing ; take an account of wastes, spoils, and her sister Agnes to Hampstead, where they passed tlie 
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romainder of tlieir lives. Of a gentle and afTectionato 
disposition, she enjoyed in a full degree the esteem and 
respect of her contemporaries in literature, and tho liome 
of the sisters at Hampstead became the centre of a litcraiy 
society, which included many distingnished authors both of 
England and America. Her first publication was tho first 
volume of tho “ Plays on the Passions,'’ which she described 
as “ a scries of plays in which it is attempted to delineate 
the stronger passions of the mind, each passion being tho 
subject of a tragedy and a comedy.” To this a second 
volume was added in 1802, and a third in 1812. In 1804 
she published a volume of Miscellanedhs Plays,” and in 
1810 the “ Family Legend,” a drama founded on a romantic 
Highland tradition. This was brought out at Kditibnrgh, 
^Irs. Siddoiis sustaining the principal female character, and 
was very well received Another drama, entitled “ Dc 
l^Iontfort,” had a short run in London, being played for 
eleven nights, tho principal part being taken by John 
Kemble. Wlien an attempt was madn to reproduce it in 
1821 for Edmund Kean, he pronounced it to be a fine poem 
hut not fitted to be an acting play; and though Miss 
liaillie had intended her dramas for the stage, and never 
ahaiidoned tlio hope that lliey might become favourite 
iieting plays, the great majority of readers liave c<infiiined 
this judgment. It is now generally admitted that the 
principle adopted by the authoress was an erroneons one, 
and that the exhibition of a cliaracter wholly dominated by 
n single passion gives an air of unreality to the conception, 
by i)rcscnting an impevsfuiation of one of the elements of I 
human nature rather tliaii n complete human character, 1 
while it of necessity causes a narrowness of treatment and j 
a lack of varied incident. These productions are, how- 
«wer, interesting as studies in psychology, and are full of 
high poetic fading and power. In addition to those men- 
tioned, ^lias Baillie published three volumes of dramatic 
poetry in 1880, and a volume of miscellaneous poetry, 
which included some beautiful songs, in 18*11. She died 
at her home nt Hampstead, 28rd February, 1851, at the 
age of eighty-nine. A new edition of her dramatic and 
poetical works w’as publislied in one volume iu 1851, and 
“Fugitive Verses” in 18C0. 

BAXLXIE, DR. MATTHEW. an eminent ana- 
tomist and physician, was Inirn in 1701, at the manse 
(or parsonage) of Shotts, in Lanarkshire. His inotlier, 
Dorothea Hunter, was sister of the celebrated anatomists 
'William and John Hunter. His father having been cleelcd 
professor of divinity in the 'University of Glasgow, his 
4'ducation was carried on in that place. His sister was tho 
ilraniatist Joanna Baillie. 

Tliough <u-iginally inclined to adopt his father s profes- 
sion, or to enter tho bar, his uncle, Dr. William Hunter, 
held out such iudumnonts as detennined him to choose 
tho medical profession. This celebrated man, at that time 
tho most eminent teacher of anatomy in London, was 
desirous of superintending the education of his nephew in 
person, a scheme whicli was only partially practieahio, ns, 
la order to obtain a degree of doctor of medicine from one 
>f the Knglisli universities, it was nccessai*y that part of his 
time should be spent at Oxiford or Cambridge. He obtained 
an <!xliihition to Balliol College, Oxford, which is in the 
gift of tho professors of the University of Glasgow, 

On his way to Oxford he visited London, and for tho 
first time saw his distinguished uncle, from, whom he 
received directions respecting his studies, which ho pro- 
secuted for an entire year at Oxford. But subsequently 
ho visited the university only at term time, spending all 
the intervening periods in London. Two years after ho 
had commenced Ins studies in London, he became a teaclier 
in his uncle's anatomical theatre in Great Windmill Street, 
in tho capacity of demonstrator. About a year after this 
time Dr. William Hunter died, and bequeathed to his 
nephew the use of his splendid museum, his anatomical 
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Uieatre and house in Great Windmill Street, as well as a 
small estate in Scotland (which Baillie generously gave up 
t<» his uncle, John Hunter) and an annuity of £100 a year. 
Dr. Hunter, a short time before his death, told his nephew 
“ that it was his intention to leave him but little money, 
UK ho had derived too mnch pleasure from making his own 
fortune to deprive him of doing tho eaine.” 

In 1786, two years after William Hunter’s dfath, Baillie, 
in conjunction with Mr. CniieJcshonks, gave his ^rst course 
of anatomical lectures, thus in his twenty-fifth year taking 
upon liirnsclf the task of supplying the place of one whoso 
talents ns a lecturer were of tho first rank. Ho fonned u 
museinii of great value, which ho presented to the College 
of Physicians of London, along with £400 to keep it in a 
proper state of prcseivation. 

In 1787 he was .appointed physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, and two years iifterwarils he recudved his degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Oxford. To 
render the eolleetions of Ids uncles, as well as his ow'u, 
useful to the public, he uiuh'rtook an examination of them, 
and in 1705 juiblislied his “ Morbid Anatomy.” It whs 
soon translated into French (two translations) and Italian, 
and into German by Profeshor Soinincring. About four 
years after the appearance of this work lie Wgan to puhlisli 
engravings for its illuslraiion. 'rhesc, as well as tho weak 
itself, will remain a lasting memorial of the zeal, tho 
industry, and tho talents of their author. 

His physical frame was feeble compared with his mental 
powers. Ho was under the middle staiure, and of rather 
a slender form. His count enance was marked with a grear 
deni of sagacity and penetration. Ho eoutiiiucd (witlj a 
few occasional exceptions) in tJic unremitting exercise of 
his profession till the spring of the year 1828, when he 
became affected with chronic inflammation of the trachea 
(windpipe), for which ho went to 'Punbridge, and afli-r- 
wards to his estate in Gloucestershire, wliero ho died in 
the sixty-third year of liis age. His friends erected ii 
monument to Inin, nilh a suitable inscription, in West- 
minster Abbey, 

BAXL'LZE. ROBERT, commonly called Jinillie the 
Covenanter^ was born in Glasgow in 1602; was educated 
fir.'.t at the grammar-school and afterwards at the Uiii- 
vorsity of GLisgow; probably in 162,8 or 1624 lie entered 
into holy orders; in 1625 ho was admitted ono of the 
rej^nils (as the professors were then styled) of the college ; 
and this situation lie lield till the year 1631, when he was 
presented to the parisli cliurch of Kilwinning in Ayrshire. 
At this time Baillie’s sentiments on the subject of ciuircli 
government were extremely moderate ; his ordination had 
been Episcopal, and he was attached on principle as well 
ns by education and habit to that form of polity, wliieh 
was indeed at this time the established ecclesiastical system 
in Scotland. But when Charles T. made his attempt in 
163C and 1637 to impose, the now service-book and canons 
upon the Scottish Church, Baillie was iiidneed to attend 
a mooting of the Supplicants, as the upjxments of the 
obnoxious measures called themselves, wliich w'as held nt 
Edinburgh on the 18th of OetolxM*, 1 687. Ho signed the 
Covenant, which at first he had regarded with suspi- 
cion; and from this time he took his place as one of the 
cliief managers and leaders of tho Presbyterian and anti- 
court party. 

In 1680 w»e find Robert Baillie under anus, “but I pro- 
mise, for the ofleiiec of no man except a robber in the way,” 
with Field-marshal Alexander Ii(‘slcy and the Covenanters ; 
niid his expression, “ that old, little crooked soldier,” has 
pass»*d into histoiy along with Lesley, whom it describes. In 
1 640 Baillie published what may be considered to have b<*on 
ail extension of liis speech at the meeting of Supplicants. 
In the following October, wben tlie Scotch had taken arms, 
lie proceeded, on tho invitation of the Earia of Rothes, 
Montrose, and Argylo, to tho council of war at Ncwc.islle, 
12 
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tnking with him a numhor of coi)ies of his book. Ih* wus 
nuiiliuatcd one of tlie four clerical commissioners who were 
deputed, with nine laymen, to proceed to London, under 
the prutectiun of the ^rinit stjttl, to n(?j[;otiate a ln‘aty willi 
the king. 'J'h<? four ministers, besides acting as chaplains to 
the other commissioners, were sent sjMJciully to convert 
the English ruiitans to Presbyterianism, as we learn from 
haillit — “ 1 myself for the convincing of that prevalent 
taction against winch I bavt‘ written” (Anninian li)jiscopa]s, 
iiatiudy). He reacli(>cl London <»n the Iblh of November, 
and remained there till the beginning of .lime, 1U41, hav- 
ing dining his residiaice witnessed the trial of StrulTuid 
and other remarkable (»ecurrcnoes. of wliieh his letters 
contain ^ery detailed and giajdiic accounts. In June, 
1042, liailli«! avus appointed professrir of divinity in the 
University of (.Jlasgow ; hut immediately after this he W'as 
again desjiatcbed to England as one of the. five clerical 
vominissi(jni‘rs from tlie General Assembly to the West- 
minster Assembl^v of Diviiu's. He reached London on the 
iStli of November, and liis stay this time lasted for more 
than two years. After the (‘xeention of tlie king be was 
one of two clergymen sent ove.r to tlie Hague, ill March, 
Hi'lU, with the eoiniiiissioiiers of the Scottish Estates (or 
Parliament) to enter int«» negotiations with (Jiarh's II. 
When Cromw(*ll advaneeil n])on Glasgow, in October, 
after the battle of Dunbar, liaillie fled to the Isle of (him- 
brae willi Lady Montgomery, but. left, be tells us, all bis 
family and pxids to CromweU's eourte.sy, ‘‘which,” lie 
adds, “indeed was great ; for be took siudi a course with 
liis soldiers that they did less dist»leasurc at Glasgow nor 
I than] if they bad been .at Lrmdoii, thougli Mr. Ziicliary 
iloyd railed on them all to their very face in the High 
Glmrch.” In church politics Baillic now allii'd himsidf 
with the more moderate party. Immediately after the 
Kestoration he was appointed ])riiici].al of the riiiversity, 
Patrick Gilles])ie, oiu* of the <diief leaders of the ]>arty 
opposed to Ihiillie, being dispos.sc.s.sed of tliat oflice. He 
did not, how'ever, long enjoy (his jircferment, h.aving died 
about tlie, end of August in tlie following yi'ar. Eortuu- 
.'itely for poslorily, a cousin of Ilaillie’s, a “ ilcverond Mr. 
Spang” (or Strang, according to the British Museum 
MS. copy), was Seoteli minister at Caiiipvero, in Holland, 
in the early limes of the rebellion, and Baillie wrote to him 
and others upon all gre.at ocoasimis sheet upon .sheet (in 
a vile handwriting), taking trouble furtbennore to eiipy 
tlie hasty, babbling correspondence — often intoJciably dull, 
always verbo.se, and missing what we most desire to know, 
hut always veracious, and beyimd iniec on that aeeount. A 
complete edition of “ Ihiillie's Letters” vv/is produced under 
the care of David Laing. Pisq., in three volumes (Edin- 
burgh, 1841). 

BAILLY. JEAN SYLVAIN (17.10-1703), an 
(Miiinent Ereiich astronomer, president of the National 
A.s.sembly of 1789, and mayor of Pari.s during llio Itcvolu- 
lioii, was originally intended for the ]irofession of an artist, 
but an accidental acquaintance formed with Laeaille eau.sed 
him to devote liiiiiself to astronomy. He was admitted a 
niiMiiher of the Academy of Sciences in 1703, and in 1704 
was one of the candidates for a prize offered by Ib.at 
society fir the be.st di.ssertatioii on the theory of tiio 
.satellites of Jujiiter. The prize was gained by Lagrange, 
but the atteinjit (»f Bailly immediately placed him among 
the .successors of Newton. His essay on the light of the 
satellites of Jupiter, which he had measured by finding 
how much the object-glass of a telescope must bo diminished 
in order to make tlicso bodie.s ilisapjiear, appeared in 1771. 
In 1775 be published the tirst part of his “History of 
Astronomy.” The whole of tliis work was completed in 
1787 by the appeariuice of bis “ Indian Astronomy; ” and 
the supplement .'ivy works whieb at different times c.*ime 
from his pen were “Lettres sur rAtlantide,” 1779; 
“Letters sur rOrigine des Sciences,” 1777; “ Essai siu* 


rOriginc des Fables et des Itellgions Anciennes,” written 
ill 1781-82, published posthumously in 1799. Their 
.author was a candidate for Hie sccretoiyship of tlie Aca- 
demy ill 1771, at which lime Oondorcct w'us preferred hy 
the exertions of D’Alembert. But Bailly was elected to 
the Acaddmio Franyiaiso in 1784, and to the Academic de.s 
Inscriptions, &e., in 1785, he and Fontenello being the 
only two instances of Frenchmen who belonged at once to 
nil the three academies, and himself the only academician 
whoso bust adorned their library duiing the life of the 
original. His reports to the Academy of Sciences on 
anim.il magnetism (1784), and on the plan of a new 
Hotel-Dii'U (1786) were mueli admired, as well a.s his 
“Eloges” of Charles V., Muliere, Corneille, Laeaille, Leib- 
nitz. Cook, and Gre.ssot. 

Bailly', as a writer, is one of the most interesting and 
elegant among men of science. On the liistovy of scienee 
no man has treated .so as to approach him in the agreeable 
qualities of stylo. But his whole system is built u]»«)ii .siu - 
mi.scs or eonjeetiiral interpretations of fact. He imagines 
that be sees, in the early science of all nations, rather the 
ruins of some complete system than one in process of 
formation ; and be supposes, therefore, that some n.'ition, 
v\ iio.se name is now lost, is the common original of the 
Egyptian, Chaldean, Hindu, and Chinese astronomy. On 
this supposition lie speculates most agreeably, and. as has 
lieeli wittily observed, gets every point connected with bis 
primeval people except their name and existence. 

At the election of the States-Geueral in 1789, Bailly was 
the lir.st chosen for Paii.s. He was cliusen pre.siilent of the 
Tier.s-Etat. (17tli June, 1789), the day after that body' 
deelaivd it.self “the National Assembly.” He held thi.s 
ofiiec during the memoiablc sittings at the 'Jeiiuls' Court 
on tlio 29th ; at the Chnrcli of iSt. Louis on the 2.11^ of 
.Tune, during tlie piTsonal attempt of the king to disperse 
the Assembly ; at the con.solidaiion of the thri'e orders on 
the 27tii; and till 2nd July, His condiirt pleased Hu* 
jieople of Paris, w'ho elected him mayor of their city on the 
loth of July, being the time wdien the king visited Paris 
after the fall of the Bastille (14tli July). At this jicriod 
Mirabenu, Lafayette, and Bailly were the three most marked 
men of the Bevolution ; and Mignet calls Hie first the 
tribune of the pi'oplo of Paris, the second the general, and 
the third the magistrate. 

During the period of liis mayoralty no accession to any 
violent mcasm'o di.stinguished Bailly’s conduct ; the most 
reinai-kable proposition he made to the A.ssembly (5th June, 
1790) was that for the celebration of the taking of tin* 
Bastille. He completely satisfied neither extreme, beiii;; 
charged with devotion to and contempt of the royal cauM* 
rc.spe.clively by the two parties. On 13th November, 1790, 
Mayor Bailly walked to the Palai.s de Justieo quite quietly, 
and scaled up the papers of the ancient Parlement^ which 
had eiidmcd so many centuries. The UTi(>.stent atious way 
in w'hich so momentous an net us Hio dis.solution of thi.s 
hi.storic body was accomplished, is eminently characteristic 
of the man. We must jwiss over the events of his life until 
we come to Hint of the 17 th of July, 1701. The attempt 
at escajie on Hie part of the king, so fatally famous, had 
irritated the Ibqmblican party, and the gathering of foreign, 
troops on the frontier li.id lent colour to their violenc**. A 
tumultuous asscanbly, ht;uded by all the chiefs of the .laeo- 
bins (ns they were afterwards called), assembled in the 
Climnp de Mars to piJtitioii for the dethronement of the 
king. Tlieso were, after remonstrance, fired on by the 
National Guard under I.riifayettc and Bailly. The .account 
of Bailly himself is that the firing took place against liis 
consent, and that only twelve, peroons were shot. The 
measure of the 17th was ajiproved by the Assembly, but 
Bailly offered bis resignation on tlio 19tli of September, 
and finally relinquished tlio mayoralty on the lOtii of 
Nov ember, lie citber travelled abroad or retired to Nantes, 
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accordlnfi; to diScrGnt accounts, till towards the middle of 
1703. During this time he compiled memoirs of the Hc> 
volution and its causes, wliich were published in 1804. 

The execution of Louis XVI., on the 2l8t of .Taiiuary, 
1703, mado Bailly feel that a man so much the object of 
('nmity to the niling faction as himself could no longer livo 
openly in France. He wrote to liis fellow- philosopher La- 
place, who had retired to Mclun, wishing to know whether 
lie might safely come there. I^placo answered that he 
might ; but, in the meanwhile, the insurrection of the Slst 
of May established the armed power of tl^p Jacobins by the 
overthrow of the Girondins, and Laplace wrote again to 
Bailly, Avurning him not to come, as a detachment of the 
revolutionary army was at Mclun. In Hjiito of this warn- 
ing he liad the imprudence to venture. He was rocognized 
hy a soldier in tlie streets, seized, and conducted, after 
some di’lay, to Paris. Ho was charged, as well with the 
alfair of the 17th of July already alluded to, as Avith coii- 
piling in favour of the late royal family. Iking produced 
ns a Avitness on the trial of Marie Antoinette, he dtniied all 
accession to any scheme of the latter nature, and declared 
liis conviction of the. falsehood of all the charges brought 
ngaiiist the queen. His own trial took place on the lOtli 
of Nov(‘inl>er, tAvo days after that of Madame Boland. The 
day preceding lie pulilishcd his justilication, Avhicli is to be 
found in tlie “ Proeds Famenx,” vol. ii. The same day or 
the next day (accounts differ) he underw'ent the usual fate, 
nttonded by circumstanceH of unusual cruelty. The con- 
duct of Ibc ])Oople towards him excited the indignation 
OAcn of the executioners. A cold, bitter, drizzling rain fell 
on the poor old man of 57, and when the end of the long 
bitter journey Avas reached, amid the curses of the enraged 
j)eo})h', tliey insisted that the scaffold should bo removed to 
the Cham]) do Mars, the scene of the events for which he 
Avas to suffer. AVhen there, it Avas once more removed 
heytmd the ])oundary of tlie sacred spot, which was not to 
ho jirofaiied hy the blood of sneh a criminal. The detested 
drapean rouge Avas burned literally before his face. Under 
these insults, lasting for hours in all, his demeanour is 
lepresented as having been perfectly calm ; and he is said 
to have answered tho remark, “Bailly, you tremble!” ad- 
dressed to him by one of las persecutors, Avitli, “ My friend, 
’tis Avith cold.” “ Cruder <*nd had no mortal,” says Car- 
lyle (“ French Revolution,” hook v.) 

BAIL'MIBNT is a term derived from Hie French Avord 
haillevy to deliver, .md may be defined to be “ a delivery 
of a movable thing for a particular purpose, upon a con- 
t ract, express or implied, tliat the purpose shall bo carried 
into effect, and that, when that is done, tho goods shall he 
restored, by the bailee or person to whom they are deli\’cred, 
to the owner or bailor, or according to his directions.” 
'riic English laAv of bailment is said to he founded upon tlie 
Homan Ijiav, and tho most convenient mode of classifying the 
<liffi*rent s])ccie8 of bailments to he that suggested by Sir 
William Jones in his “Essay on the Law of Bailments.” 
The following outline is according to his method. 

1. Deptmtnm is a mere delivery or simple deposit of a 
movable tiling to be kept by tho bailee for tlie bailor with- 
out remuneration. The obligation of the bailee is to 
return the thing upon demand. He is not liable for the 
loss or injmy of the property deposited with him, unless 
he Avas guilty of wilful abuse, fraud, or gross negligence. 
The measure of diligence required from the bailee in cases 
of mere deposit is that which a prudent man w'ould use in 
his owMi affairs. A person with whom a thing is diqiositcd 
docs not thereby acquire any right to use it. liis agree- 
ment is to keep and preserve the thing Avithout any advan- 
tage of any kind. Some things Avhich arc called deposits 
aro ill fact loans, and may he used. If a man deposits 
Avith his hanker a scaled bag of gold, he may demand back 
that bag of gold; hut if he giA'cs tho banker coin not 
scaled up, or bank notes, or chccksj or a bill of exchange 


duly endorsed, this transaction, though it may be called a 
deposit, is a loan, and tho banker may use the money. 

2. Mandatum (the mandate of the Scotch law) means 
an agreement on the part of one man with another to 
do some legal act for another, Avithout any remuneration. 
The acceptance of tho commission implies an undertaking 
to dn BO much towards the execution of it as a ^an would 
do if ho Avero performing his own work. Gross negligence 
or breach of faith arc the only grounds upon which a man- 
datary can bo charged with a loss. 

8. Commodatnm is a loan of a movable thing, to be 
used hy tho person to whom it is lent. If a chair, a book, 
or any other article is lent for tho accommodation of the 
borroAver, he is bound to redeliver it in as good condition as 
it was in wJien dcliA'ered to liim, subject only to tho doteri- 
oralion produced by the ordinary ami reasonable use of it 
for the purposes of the loan. The horrow'cr is answerable 
for the slightest m^glect. It is not sufHcieiit to exonerate 
him from responsibility for the loss or injury of the article 
borrowed, tliat he has taken as mneh care of it as of his 
oAvn property. It is his duty to apply the utmost care of 
a vigilant man. If tilings be stolen from the horroAver 
he must indemnify the owner, unless ho has observed the 
greatest care, and u.sed all prrqier precaution to prevent 
the occuiTencp. 

4. Vadiwn is a delivery of goods in pledge or pawn as 
security for some debt or engagement ; but this is pro- 
perly disenssed under Pusdoe. 

6. Lnentio is of tAvo kinds. (1) There may be bailment 
of goods to be used hy tln‘ hirer for a compensation to 
be paid by him to tlie, ow'in*r ; or (2) a delivery of goods 
for the purpose id having Avork done upon them, or of 
being safely kept for the oAvner, and in eueh case for a pay- 
ment to bo given or made to the bailee hy the owner ; or 
a delivery of goods to be carried for liire from one jilacc 
to another. 

As to the first of these divisions, tlie hirer of goods for 
A payment to tli(' OAviier is hound to kce]> them Aivlth that 
degree of care which a careful man uses in keeping liis own 
goods. “ If, tlierefore, I hire a Jiorse, I urn hound to treat 
it with the same care as a man of common prudence w'ould 
apply to his oAvn horse. If I hire a house, lodging, or 
cuiTirtge, 1 must take the same eare of them, and of thi‘ 
conduct of iny senaiits and family respecting tliciii, as all 
prudent men w'oiild do of their oaa'ii property.” 

The second kind of bailment eomprises the case of 
nmimfactnrers and artisans, Avbo have materials delivered 
to them to Avork up ; and also tho case of innkeepers, 
carriers, factors, Avharfiiigers, and Avareliouscmeu. But 
innkeepers, factors, and canlcrs, arc subject to various 
liabilities hy Acts of Parliament and ancient customs. 
[See Caiiutku, Fa<_:tou, Inn.] Generally speaking, all 
bailees of this deseription are hound to take tmlinari/ eare 
of the things respectively bailed to them. AVitli respect 
to mannfacturers or artisans, they are not only hound to 
keep AA'ith ordinary care the goods ileposited with them 
to be worked upon, but they must also apply a degree 
of skill equal to the performance of the partieular kind of 
w’ork respeetivcly committed to them. If a man delivers 
cloth to a tailor to make it into a coat, and if, for want of 
Inmng the ordinary skill of liis trade, he cuts it so as 
spoil the cloth, lie must make good tho loss. 

BAlliY, EDWARD HODGES. R JL, a distinguished 
British sculptor, A\^‘ls horn at Bristol in 1788, and died in 
London, 22ml May, 1807. His father, who Avas a ship- 
carver of great repute, destined him for a commercial life, 
but eA'en at school the boy showed his natural taste and 
remarkable talents hy producing numerous wax models and 
hosts of his sehool-ffillow's, and afterwards, when placed in 
a mercantile house, still carrii'd on his favourite pureuits. 
Taa-o Homeric studies executed for a friend were shoAvn 
to Flaxinan. Avho bestOAA'cd on theni such high conuiien- 
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dation tlmt in 1807 Daily came to LoncU.n and placed 
himoelf under the preat sculptor. Aiiionp liis l>cst works 
may be named Kve at the iMmntain,” “ Kve Listening,” 
“ The Sleeping Nymph,” and the “ Girl pn‘])arinp for 
the Batli.” 

BAXLY, FRANCIS, was born 28th A])nl, 1774, at 
Newbury Berkshire, his fatlier being a banker tlicre. 

It is the peculiar part of Mr. Daily’s history, tliat while 
actively engaged in business as a stockbroktT, in which 
ho accumulated a large ftirlune, he gained a first-rate 
reputation in one species of niathcmatieul application, and 
laid the fonrulntiou of another, to btJ c<}mpletcd after liis 
retireineiit from tin? stock excliaiige at the age of fifty-one. 

He published many treatises on leases, annuities, assur- 
ance, &c., before his retirement from business in 1825. 
From this time till his deatli, he W'us engaged with all the 
energy of his character in the promotion of astronomy. 
Between tlie ages of fifty-one and seventy, when most men 
in his circuinstiinces w<iuld have lM*eii enjoying tlie leisure 
to which eoininercial men uhovts all others are apt to look 
forward, he did the Avork of a lifetime. He Avas, in 1820, 
one of the founders of tin* Astronomical Society. He 
also Avas one of tliose wlio exerted themselves to pro- 
duce a reformation and eiilargment of the Savtical 
Ahnamck^ and av 1 io.sc eft’orls did at last ])reA'ail upon the 
g<»veniment to place it upon its ^irescnt distingiiislied 
footing. The Astronomical Society’s eatalogue of stars was 
the suggestion of Mr. Daily and Mr. Gompertz, and was 
Huperinteiided by Mr. Daily. He buperintended the con- 
striu'tiuii of tables, founded on Lahinde and Lncaille, eoii- 
tainiiig 67,000 stars, and he left the preface completely 
written. These eatalogmvs Averu afterwards ]mhIishod. A 
minute aceount of all his Avriliiigs is given in a Memoir by 
Sir .lohn Herschel, read before the Astronomical Society 
in 1844. 

Mr. Daily died on the 'DM h August, 1 844. His last public 
appearance Avas at Oxford, on the 2nd <»f July, to which 
place he went, Avith some diniculty, to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil J.aAA'. He Avas never man'icd. 

BAXNBS, SDWARD, author of the ** History of tlie 
County Palatine of Lancaster,” jiroprietor and editor of tlie 
Leeds Mercury^ and rcjireseiitatiA'c of the horougli of I.<*cds 
ill three Parliaments, Avas horn at ^^’alt(nl-le-DaIe, near 
Preston in LaTicashirc, on the 5th February, 1774. Having 
been ttjiprenticed to a printer he remoA'ed to r.(<*e(ls in order 
to obtain a better knowledge of hi.s business, and in 1801 
he became proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, The news- 
paper at that time had a very small circulation, and 
like nearly all other proAunciul iiewsjiapcrs at that day, was 
without editorial article or reporter, scuiity in its dimcii.«ion8, 
and possessing little that could inform or influence the 
minds of its readers. Mr. Baines Avas one of the public 
Avriters who, by their abilities and character, raised the 
provincial press nearly to a level with the metropolitan ; and 
during almost half a century, by his persunal exertions and 
his pen, lie exercised an important influence in the great 
county of York on behalf of Liberal politics and all social 
improvement. A Congregational dissenter, he was also an 
earnest advocate for perfect civil equality of all religious 
communities. Among the valuable institutions which ho 
assisted to establish were the Royal Liincastcrian School, 
the Philosojihical and Literary Society, the Mechatiics* 
Institution, the Model Infant School, Fever Hospital, and 
Temperance Society. When the borough of Leeds Avas 
tMilmnchiscd under ilie Kefonn Act he actiA'ely promoted 
the return of I.,ord Macaulay for that borough, aud on the 
retirement of that gentleman was returned himself in 18 ** 54 . 
He was re-elected in 1836 and 1837, but witJidrcw owing to 
failing health in 1841. In Parliament bo sat os an inde- 
pendent Liberal, and exercised considerable influence as an 
advocate of the dissenters. He died on the 3rd of August, 
1848 , in his seventy-fifth year, and was honoured by a public j 


funeral, a mai'blc statue to bis memory being placed in the 
toAvn-hall. 

BA'XNX, GIUSEPPE, a musician and wi-iter on music, 
was born at Rome on the 21st October, 1776, and dietl 
there on the 10th May, 1844. He sang as a boy in the 
}>onlifieal chapel, where he Avas afterwards retained as a 
bass, when he became celebrated for the singular beauty of 
bis voice and the excellence of his style, and in 1817 was 
appointed director. He received his first inslruetiim in 
counterpoint from his uncle, Lorenzo Baiui of Venict!, ami 
continued his st^dy of composition under Giuseppe Zan- 
naconi, whose frieud and pupil he became in 1802. He 
best known as a composer by his “ Miserere*,” jirodueed in 
1821, which was long performed in tlie Sistine Chapel on 
Holy Thursday, in alternation Avith that of Allegri and that 
of Dai. Baini is chiefly distinguished, ImweATr, by his 
writings upon music, wdiich display a depth of knowh'dge, 
a diligence of n'search, an cnthuKi,qsni for his subject, ami a 
mastery of diction that liave gained him the highest esteem. 
His princijial work was Ids biography of Palestrina, ami 
collection of the works of that master. It was printed in 
1828 (two vols., Rome), and is one of the most valuable 
authorities on musical history extant. It Avas repuhlihln>il 
by Kiesewetter in German, with additions by Franz Kuiidler 
(J-eipzig, 1834), and by Winterliehl (Breslau, 1832). 

l^I'RAM is the designation of the only tAvo festivals 
aniliially celebrated by the Turks and other Mohammedan 
nations. The tirst is also culled Id-ahFiir^ “tJie festival 
of the interruption,” allmling to the breaking of the uni- 
versal fast AA’hieh is rigorously f»bserved during the montli 
Ramazan. It commences from the moment A\heii the iicaa 
moon of tlic month Shcwal bceomes visible, tlic appearance 
of which, as marking tenniiiation of four Aveeks of 
ubstiiUMice and restraint, is ]ook(*d for and Avutched Ai'itli 
great eagerness. The second festival, denominated Id~al- 
Azhd or Kurban Bairdm^ “the festival of the sacrifices,” 
is instituted in commemoration of Abraham offering his son 
Isaac, and is celebrated seventy days after the former, on 
the lOtli of Zulhijjah, the day appointed for slaying the 
victims by the pilgrims at Mecca. The festival Lasts four 
days. At Constantinople the two bainlms are celebrated 
Avith much pomp. 

BAIRD, SIR DAVID, BaroTtel, General in the British 
army, and K.C.B,, was born on the fith December, 1757, 
at Newbytli in Scotland. H(‘ entered the service at fifteen 
years of age as an ensign in the 2nd Regiment of foot, and 
obtained a comp.any in 1778 in the 73rd Highland Regi- 
ment. In 1 773 Captain Baird accompanied his regiment to 
India, and was present at the disastrous affair of I*cram- 
boucum, on the lOtli September of the next year, when a 
liniidful of British troops, after a most gallant defence-, 
were perfidiously slaughtered by tlie. army of Hyder Ali. 
Captain Baird was here wounded and taken prisoner. 
After his release from prison Baird visited England, and 
returned to India in 1731 with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. As brigadier-general he Avas engaged in ae.tive 
service under General Harris in the Avar with Tippoo Saib. 

After Awious sxieiiesses the British army encamped undtir 
the walls of Seringapatam, a fortress of great strength, and 
defended by a num(3rous and confident army. Gencrnil 
Harris detennined to take it by storm; and the conduct 
of the dangerous enterpri.se was, at his own solicitation, 
intrusted to Baird, now nmjor-gcnwal. The arrangements 
for storming were completed on the 4th May, 1793, and 
one o’clock of that day was fixed upon for the assault. It 
was successful, and Baird took as his hcadquaitcrs the 
palace of Tippoo, A\dio was among the slain. He assumed 
the govcrnoi-ship of the town he had captured ; but ho aa'us 
next day abruptly commanded to deliver up the keys of the 
town to Colonel Welle.«iley, who, as it happened, had no 
active share in the captuix*. After services in Egypt, and 
again in Indio, he retunied to Europe on leave, in 1802. 
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In 1 805 General Baird commanded an expedition directod 
ajiainst the Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
ho took Capo Town, and was pi-oceediiig to or^janize his 
conquest when lie was recalled for having sanctioned an 
ill-judged expedition of Sir Homo Tophain against one of 
the possessions of Spain in South Ainenco. 

Jn 1807 he accompanied the expedition against Denmark. 

In 1808 he commanded a hurge force that was sent out to 
co-operate with Sir John Moore in Spain. On the death of 
that able commander, General Baird, as second in command, 
hj'camc commandcr-in-cliicf, and the despatch relating to 
the battle was accordingly written in his name. He was, 
liowcver, too severely wounded to take advantage of the 
accidental promotion, even had circumaUnces been other- 
w ise favourable ; for he received some grape-shot in the left 
:inn, which so shattered the bone of the m'tn and shoulder ■ 
tliat amputation from the socket hecaino necessary. On | 
his return he received the thanks of Parliament for his ' 
gallant conduct, was gratified with the loiig-sought-for rod 
riband, and created a haroiiet. He died in 1829. 

BAI'REUTH or BAY'REUTH. tlie capital of the 
circle of Up]»er Praneonia, in Bavaria, is pleasantly situated 
on the Bed Main, about 115 miles N. of Munich, and 40 
N.N.E. of Nurcinl>crg. Bairculh is an open, cheerful, 
well-built place. It has six gates ; the streets are broad, 
regular, and well paved ; and it is tMiihellished with gar- 
dens, groves, promenades, and public fountains. The most 
renuirkahle buildings arc — the liesidenz, or old ])alacci for- 
merly the margravial rcsidciuje, iiiul its church with an 
<»ctangular tower of freustouc; tlie new palace; opera 
house, which is one of the largest in Germany ; barracks ; 
mint; town-hall; and market-place, in which are three 
liamlsoTne fountains. Besides the palace church and the 
Gothic church of St, IMary Magdalene, erected in 144G, 
there are six other churches and a synagogue hi the town. 
'I'he celebrated author Jean l*aul lliehter jjussed the last 
twenty years of his life at Baireuth, and died there in 
N<fveiiibcr, 1825. A monument is erected to Ids memory j 
in the ccmctor)% Baireuth was chosen by Wagner as the ’ 
scene of his musical festivals and a theatre was erected for i 
his special use in 187 fi. Hie remains of the great composer 
were conveyed from Venire, where he died in 188J, and 
interred at Baireuth. Tln^ town is a railway junction, and 
the centre of administration for the province. There are lan- 
yards, manufactories for making tobacco-pipes, parchment, 
iim-ii, porcelain and earthenware, cottons, and stock iiigs; and 
the inhabitants carry on considerable trade in grain and 
flour. A road, bordered with trees, leads to the suburb of 
*•* St Georgam Sec,” on the Red Main. About 4 miles dis- 
tant are the beautiful park, temple, gardens, and waterworks 
of I'h’emitage, the retreat of the former margraves of Bai- 
rcuth. The population of Baireuth in 1880 was 22,500. 

BA' JA or BAS* a town of Hungary in the county o! 
Bacs, near the Danube, 20 miles N. by \V. of Zumbor. It 
is the seat of the courts of justice for the county, has a 
Catholic and a Greek church, a synagogue, and a Catholic 
gymnasium. It carries on a considerable trade in grain 
and ]>igs, and there are four gi-eat fairs annually. Tlie town 
is situated in the midst of a rich vine-growing region. 
Population, 19,000. 

BAJAZET' X.. or BAYAZID', surnamed Ildirim^ or 

the Lightning,*’ in allusion to the rapidity of liis military 
achievements, was tlie sou of the sultan of the Ottomans, 
Murad 1. He was born in 1847, and came to the throne 
in 1389, after his father had been killed in an engagement 
witli the Servians near Cossowa. The early part of 
Rajazet’s reign was cliiefly spent in completing and con- 
solidating the conquests in Western Asia, and in a war 
with Stephen, prince of Moldavia. In 1393 lie took 
possession of the towns of Saloniki and Yenishehr (Lanssa), 
and for the first time besieged Constantinople. He com- 
ludled tlio emperor to give up his plan of .adding to the 


strength of the capital by new fortifications, and to assign 
a separate suburb to the Turks, with a mosque and a cadi 
or judge of their own. Bujuzet at the same time built the 
fort of Guzeljc, on the eublern side of the Bosphorus, which 
secured to him the command of that channel. In 1396 ho 
gained an important victory near Nicopolis on the Danube 
over an army of 100,000 Christians, including nlkny of the 
bravest knights of Prance and Germany, who liad assembled 
under the standard of Sigismund, king of Hungary, to check 
the further progress of the Moliainmcdan power in Europe. 
Tlie greater part of tlie Cln istian forces were slain or driven 
into the Danube. Sigihinuml escaped to (kmstautinople. 
This great victory was soon followed by fnrtlier conquests 
in Greece. The Morea was taken, and in 1397 Atliens 
fell under the power of the Ottomans. The dominions of 
Bajazet and lliose of the Tartar coiujueror, Timur, now 
touched each other in tlie neigh hourhocMj of Erzeroum and 
on the hanks of the Enplnates. With doubtful limits 
between the two empires, which had never been defined 
by treaty, a eiiuse, for war between two jealous sovereigns 
could not king he wanting. The two sovereigns at the 
I head of their armies met in the ]>lains nf Angora, the capital 
of tlie ancient Gabitia. A decisive battle took place, 20th 
July, 1401, in which the Ottomans were totally defeated, 
and Bajazet became a jkri.soner in tlie liands of Timur. 
His treatment is a imitter of disjmle; hut Sir William 
Jones, on tlie authority of a conteirqioraiy historian, Ibn 
Arabsliah, maintains ‘"that 'limiir did iueloso his captive, 
lldirim Bajazet, in a cagi‘ of iron.” lie certainly died in 
captivity about 1403. Bajazet was succeeded upon the 
throne of the Ottoman empire by his son Mohammed 1. 

BAJAZET' II., the eldest son of the Ottoman sultan 
Moliammed IT., was bf»rn a.i>. 1447, and in 1481 succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Ottoman empire, whicli ho 
occupied till 1512. He h:id to contest the throne with 
his brother Ziziin or Zizymns, who was defeated in a battle 
at Yenishehr, near Broussa, 20th June, 1481, and fled to 
Eg}'pt. In the following y(*ar Zizirn made another un- 
successful attempt, and lied successively to Rliodes, to 
Prance, ami to Rome, wliere he is said to have been 
poisoned, 24tli Pi brnnry, 1495. A considerate part of 
Ilajazet’s reign was spent in war against the rejmhlio of 
Venice, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, and Persia, in wdiich 
no event of any great interest took place. In 1490 the 
first treaty was eoneluiled between tlie Ottoman govern- 
ment and that of Poland; and in 1495 we find recorded 
the first dii»)omatie relations between the sultan and tho 
Czar of Moscow. Tin* last years of his reign were disturbed 
by the rebellions of his sons, till at length tho youngest, 
Selim, prevailed, and su])portod by the Janissaries and the 
great mass of the yieople of (.knistantinople, ascended the 
throne, 25th April, 1512. Bajazet quitted tho capital in 
order to spend the remainder of his life in ivtiremcut at 
Demitoka, his birthplaee ; hut he died on his way thither 
at Aya, near llassa, 2<Jth May, 1512. 

BA' JUS, MICHAEL (a [.at ini zed foim of the French 
Do Bay), a distinguished Iheologian of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was born at the village of .Melin, in the province 
of Iluinault, in 1513. He studied at Louvain, where he 
was afterw'ards appointed jn-ofessor of divinity, and ulti- 
mately cliancellor uinl impiisitor-gencral. His university, 
under the infinenee of Phiiij) II., sent him as its deputy to 
the Council of Trent, 1563-64, wliere he to(»k a prominent 
part in the proceedings. Bajns was an earnest student of 
tlie Scriptures and of the writings of St. Augustine; tlie 
latter he is said to have read tliroiigti nine times, and his 
system of theology founded upon the works of that father 
w'as strongly opyioscd to the Pelagian ism that then prevailed 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Eighteen propositions, 
advanced hy him and his colleague Hesscls, were con- 
demned by the 'rheological Faculty of Paris in 1560. In 
1567 he was furiimny accused at the court of Rome, and 
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Beventy-six propositions extracted from liis works were 
censured by Pope Pins V., w’ho, however, refrained from 
naming the author. The Jesuits and Franciscans, how- 
ever, were not dispo»(id to let th(^ matter rest; and tlie 
.fesuit Bolex brought tlm matter again before the Papal 
chair, and the Bcvcnty-six j>ropositions wore condemned 
by a bull (ft Gregory XIII. in 1.5{S<». Bajus, while retaining 
his doctrines, made sueli formal sulnnission as was re<tnired 
of him, and retained his position in the university. He 
died Kith Septemher, in the scvciity-sovcntJi year of 

Ins ago. His works ucr(‘ ]nit)li.sliod in part at Cologne in 
1096 (two vols. 4to), but tlje pojie forbade their circula- 
tion. The teacliings of Bajus were adopted in great part 
by the Janseiiists, and were called for a time, after his 
name, Bajanisin. 

BA'KARGANJ, a district of British India, in the 
Lieutenant-governorship of Ihngsil, lying between 21“ 49' 
and 23“ 4' N. lat., and between 89° 63' and 91° 4' K. Ion. 
The area is 4000 square miles, and the ]iopuhitiuii 
900,000. It forms the southernmost district of the 
Dacca division, and is tioundcd ojj the north by llio districts 
of Dacca and Faridpur; on the east by Hit* Mogbna and 
SLahbazpiir rivers, sejiarating it from Xoakliali and 
Tipperali; on tlie soutb by the Bay of Bengal; and on the 
west by the Jessor and Faridpur districts. The adminis- 
trative headquarters or»* at Burisal, tliti chief town of the 
district, situated on the river of Hie, same iiinne. Bakav- 
ganj is a tyfiicnl part of tlu! alluvial delta formed by the 
throe great river systems of Bengal. It is wat<Ted by 
the united streams of the Ganges, Biabmajaitra, and the 
Megbna, and is Iravei'sed by innumerable livers and water- 
courses, forming a most intricate network of channels, 
which are ever changing their (tourses. The wlmlc district 
presents the appearanci! of an unbroken level, aitliough 
tliere is a very slight and gradual (leeline from the east 
towards tlic west and nortli-wcst. The level of even the 
highest part of the district is only just snflicient to protect 
it from ordinary floods, while tlie western and iiortli-west- 
om parts lie so low that the. water ol tlie numerous chaii- 
uels and stroains collects in extensive! marshes and swainjis. 
'i’hese arc often of great size and depth, abound in fisJi, 
and fnajiiently during tho rainy season overspread the 
adjacent country. On tlie s<iutlierii faec of the district, 
bordering on the Bay of Bengal, lies the Bakarganj portion 
of the sundavhjins, or seaHioaid jungles; but in many 
jiarts tho land has now been clean'd alinofst to the sea. 
Th(! river system of Bakarganj consists of the otl'shoots 
from the great estuary of the JVieglnia, and tlu! tributaries 
and distributaries of Hu* Arial Khan and tlie Baleswrti', the 
two other principal rivers of the district. Tin* nunierons 
names given to these rivers in diflercnt jiarts of their 
eourses e.aus(! gix*at confusion. TJic same ]jerplexiiig mul- 
tiplicity of names extends <‘veii to llio smallest or 

waler-coursc, which tlu! villagers on one side often call by 
a name quite diflTerent from that by which it is known on 
the other. These khnh intersect the district in every 
direction, and arc so numerous that it is diflieult to go for 
any distance rxcojit by boat at any season of the year. 
Indeed, there an* hardly any roads in the district, and every 
peasant has his own boat, in which he moves from place to 
place. The few trading villagcis to be found in the district 
arc invariably situated on the hanks of a stream, but the 
inhabitants do not like to congregate in villages. Kach man 
hiiilds his homestead on his owm land, generally on the 
highest spot in his holding, without any reference to his 
neighbours ; and us a rule, therefore, tlie liomcstcads are 
apart from each other. They are surrounded witli dense 
plantations of eoeoa-nut and bctel-nnt palms and bamboos, 
jiresenting a very picturesque appearance., The only forests 
in the district are in tlie southern sundarbans tract, where 
they yield an abundant supply of timber and firewood, and 
some honey and wax, and give shelter to tigers, leopards, 


and other wild animals. Game-birds are very numerous In 
the district, ami fish abound in all the streums — many of 
wliicl) also often contain fonnidable crocodiles. Mara- 
bouts, kingfishers, flamingoes, cranes, pelicans, and wild 
geese are killed for tho sake of their pluinag(^, which is 
w*ut to Calcutta. 

Kice fonns tho staple crop of the district, and is, indeed, 
tilt! only cereal grown to any i!xtent. It consists of three 
sorts — aman, or winter rice; aus, the autumn crop; and 
boro, or spring rice. These arc subdivided into more tliaii 
a hundred \vell-#ecognized varitities. Among tho oMier 
crops of the district are mustard, pulses (jehemri and 
muimri\ linseed, betel -nuts, cocoa-nuts, sugar-eaue, saf- 
flower, and pan. Jute is grown extensively in 1 he northern 
part of the district. Of the total area nearly tJiree-fourtJis 
arc under cultivation. The condition of the peasantry is 
on the whole satisfactory; almost every man has his (twn 
little plot of gi*oimd, on which he grows Miflicient for tho 
wants of his family. 

Bakarganj is subject to floods, which often cause much 
injury. They are generally uccasioiu'd either by the rising 
of the rivers before they enter the district, or by the high 
tides which accompany cyclones. 

Tho e-limate is considered one of the healthiest in Eustoni 
Bengal, owing to tlic strong south-west monsoon -wlneh 
blows up fresh from Hie sea, and kcejis the afniospheri! 
cool. But the heavy rainfall and consequent humidity of 
the atmospliere, combiiu'd with the use of bad w'ater, act 
as sources of disease. The principal endemic diseases an* 
fevers of all kinds and cholera ; the hitter disease and small - 
jMix occasionally occur as epidemics. 

BAKIB'WSLL, a very ancient town of Derhysliirc, is 
beautifully situated on tlie west hank of the Wye, 22 miles 
N.N.W. from Derby, and 146 miles from London by tlie 
Midland Kaihvuy. The towm contains a parish church, of 
which the nave is of Saxon architecture, but tJie other jiarts 
are of later date. It was thoroughly restored in 1846. 
Bukewell has a very neat and clean appearanct!, and is mucli 
visiti'd by tourists on account of the fine scenery in the 
vicinity, ami by anglers for fishing. It is also a favourite 
suitinier residence, and a resort of persons desirous of using 
its clialybcatc, spring, and worm baths, which were knoivn 
in the time of the Saxons. Many of the inhabitants are 
employed in tunniig, polishing, and inlaying ilic black 
marble found in the neighbourhood. Near the entrance to 
the town is a cotton mill, on Hi(^ site of one established by 
Arkwriglit. The jiarish contains many (»ther tow'nsliips 
besides Bakeivcll. The population of Bakewell in 3881 
W'as 2692. 

Three miles N.E. of the town is Cliatswortli, the splendid 
scat of tho Duke of Devonshire, on a gentle rise nc’ar the 
base of a fimdy wooded hill; the Derwent, spanned liy a 
handsome stone bridge, flows past its principal front. The 
mansion forms a squai’c of 190 feet, incloxsing a siiacious 
court, with a fountain in the centre ; it has a flat roof sur- 
rounded by balustrades, and is decorated with Ionic columns. 
At tho principal entrance a grand flight of steps leads to a 
ten-ace extending the length of the building. The w'ater- 
works are considered amongst the finest in Europe. 'J'liy 
present edifice stands on the site of the m&nsion built by 
Sir William Cavendish in tho sixteenth century, in which 
Mary Q iicen of Scots w-as imprisoned thirteen years. 1 1 was 
completed in 1706, but a wing and other additions wero 
made to it in the present century. Altogether it is one of 
the noblest residences in the kingdom, and contifiTis a very 
largf! collection of pictures, statues, and articles of viirtu. 

Haddon Hall, the property of the Duke of Rutland, tho 
most pei-fcct of the ancient baronial mansions remaining 
in tho kingdom, is about 2 miles S. of Bakcwijll, on an 
eminence overlooking the fine vale of Haddon. It was 
built at dificrent periods; the most ancient part in Edward 
lll.'s reign; Another in that of lloniy VL; and the most 
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Tnndeni in tlie roif^i of Elizahotl), at wliich period it came 
Into tlio possession of tlie Manners family. It is not in- 
liabited, and for the most part is stripped of furniture, hut 
it is kept in ^ood repair, and tho public are allowed access 
to three-fourths of the huildinj^s. 

BA'KHTEGAN is the name of a salt lake in the 
province of Fars,^ or Persia proper. It is now called 
Dcrya-i-Niriz, or the Ijike of Niriz, from the principal 
town in its vicinity. It is 42 miles long, 24 broad, and 
122 in circumfereiico. The river Kur or Buiideinir falls 
into it. The lake is often nearly dry in ftuniTner. 

BAKTCHIS'SERAX (Turkish, ^4he Garden Palace 
a town in the Oritiiea, of which it was formerly tho capital, 
Imt is now included in the civele of Simferopol, which forms 
part of the linssian government of Taurus. It is situated 
in a bmg deep valley, between two mountains, and is built 
in an im'gular manner upon each side of tho sloping ground 
w’hioli descends to tho Tshurnk-Su, a rivulet that Hows 
intc> tho Katcha. The origin of tlie town is unknown, hut 
in the fifteenth century it was tho residence of the Tartar 
khans, and its chief objects of interest arc the remains of its 
splendour under tho Tartar dynasty. The principal build- 
ing, the palace, or Khan Serai, was ljuilt in 1510, and 
■was r(‘stored for the reception of tho Kmpress Catherine. 
Besides churches and a synagogue there arc more than thirty 
inoMpies — the population still consisting ehicfly of Tartars 
— Catherine IL, in 17^<I1, having granted them the exclusive 
right of habitation in tlio city. The town thus presents a 
great contrast to tlie other tc»wns in the Criinea, and is 
altogether one of the most singular in Europe. I'lio main 
street is about 2 miles in length, and in this tlio principal 
buildings are situated, Tho other streets are mere lanes, 
dirty, crooked, oud ill-built. The inanufactuies of the 
town consist of morocco leatiier, saddlery, “bouza” — a spirit 
distilled from millet — silks, knives, woollens, gold and silver 
I»late, pottery, arms, lohacco-pipcs, (Ic. I'lie population 
amounts to 1 2,000, of whom about 2000 arc Greeks, Jews, 
or Armenians. 

BAKU'. Tho tcrritoiy of this name, wliich is confined 
to the peninsula of Abosheron or Absiiorn, lies on the west 
«ide of the Caspian Sea, and is included in the Kussian 
province of Transcaucasia (Daghestan). The surface is 
generally level; the soil is rocky and sterile, without one 
jittractive spot in its wliolc extent, and without any water 
but that which is drawn from wells, and this lias a salt 
disagreeable flavour, Kot a tree exists upon it ; hut |)or- 
lions of the territory hare a layer of mould, on which wheat, 
barley, and maize, melons, fnnts, rice, and cotton, and, on 
the, highest ground, saffron, are raised. In some part.s 
opium is prepared from ponpy-hcads ; and a species of red 
and highly savoury onion, which is not found elsewhere, is 
cultivated under cover. 

The peninsula is celebrated for its mud volcanoes, and 
for tho supcrabuiidanec of ]ia]>htha with which its soil is 
tdiarged, particularly in the neighbourhood of the c;ip!ta1. 
It not only issues spontaneously through the surface, hut 
rises wherever a liolc is bored. Sineo proper machiuciy 
for boring and drawing the oil has been introduced, ac- 
<‘.ording to the most recent models adopted in America, 
the yield has been enunnous, and largo quantities are now 
sent to all parts of Bussia, A railway between Baku and 
Baloum on the Black Sea w'as opened in 1888, by which 
tho trade has been very considerably increased. 

Baku, the capital, possesses one of tlio best ports in the 
Caspian Soo. It was, however, formerly comparatively a 
village, but sineo the p*cat increase in the oil trade it has 
grown to a city of 40,000 inhabitants, with fine inosqnes 
and bazaars, rows of elegant houses, and a fine esplanade. 

In ancient times tho Asjur-Moisjan, or burning field, 
was one of the most celebrated Atecshyalis, or shrines of 
grace, among the Ghebers or Parsecs; it was a spot to 
which thousands of five-worshippejs resorted. 


BAXA (Welsh, LihujfrlD^ a market-town of Merion- 
ethshire, and a station on the Great Western Railway, 
is situated 18 miles N.E. from Dolgclly, at tho north- 
eastern end of Bala Lake. In 1882 a lino w’fu? opened con- 
necting it with Festiniog. TIjc town consists chiefly of 
one wide street, and contains a church, chapels, graramar- 
flchool, town-hall, and market-house. Close 1m tlie town 
is the Calvinistic Methodist College, erected in 18G8 ; and 
there is also a training college of the Welsh Inde- 
pendents at Bala. Flannels, woollen stockings, and 
gloves arc manufactured. The population of tho town 
in 1881 was 1568. 

BA'LA BEDS are so named from their occurrence near 
Bala in Merioneth. In tliis locality they consist of lime- 
stones and sandstones, intercalated with volcanic rocks. 
The limestone is full of fossils, amongst which “ two 
genera of star-fish, Protiistcr and Palaeaster, are found, tlie 
latter being almost as uncompressed ns if found just 
washed up on the sca-he»M*b ” (Lyell). Ctmtcmporancons 
bcids are found on the sides of Caer Ouvadoc in Sliropshire, 
the Caradoc Sandstone. The lower jiart consists of shelly 
sandstones, passing upwards into shales full of the beau- 
tiful trilobite, Trinucleiix concentricnx. In Sonth Wales 
there is a great thickness of slaty and crystalline rocks, 
which are of tlie same age. 

BA'ZiAAM. the name of an ancient heathen prophet, 
the story of wliose connection with the children of Israel 
is recorded in tlie Ihsik of Numbers, cliapters xxii.-xxiv. 
According to tho narrative of tlie Si-ripturcs, Balaam 
was not ignorant of tlie attributes and worsliip of 
Jehovah, and indeed possessed a gemiiiie prophetic gift ; 
for under divine influctiee he blessed the people of Ismel, 
w’hom he had come out to curse, and prophesied concerning 
their future history. Other references to him, however, 
in Num. xxxi. 10, Josli. xiii. 22, speak of liirn rather as 
a lioatlien soothsayer wlio advised Balak to introduce the 
w'orsliip of Baal-lVor to the Israelites by means of tho 
seductions of tlio Midianitish women, and wlio was slain 
by the cliildren of Israel in their successful war with 
Midian. This ditrcrenc.e lias been variously accnurited for, 
and many difTcrent estimates of the clinractcr and position 
of Balaam have been advaneed by biblical crities and 
expositors. Most modern seliolors are disposed to regard 
the reference in Nmii. xxxi. 16, and Josli. xiii. 22, ns being 
the earliest traditions concerning Iiim, and to regard the 
story contained in Nnm. xxii.-xxiv. as tlie w'ork of a writer 
who lived during the first half of the eighth century n.r. 
The references to Baliuini in the New Testament take tlio 
niifavonrablo view of his character. 

BALACLA'VA is a port on the S.W. coast of thn 
Criinea, on a small hay of the Black Sea, in the Russian 
province of Taurida. It has a harbour, capable of receiv- 
ing ten or twelve large vessels, but with so iiarrovr an 
entrance that not more than one vessel enn enter it at a 
time. Tlie CriTneiin Wiir raiscil this small place into sudden 
iinportaiice, as the Englisli expeditionary anny establislied 
lliemselvcs in it, iinjiroved the harbour, built quays, con- 
structed quite a town, with slorelioiises, hospitals, &c., 
and laid down a line of railroad to the camp, a distance 
of about 7 miles. On tlie signature of the treaty of Paris 
by tlio allied powers, in 18,50, Balaclava w»as restored to 
the RnsBlans. 

BALACXtA'VA, BATTLE OF. Soon after the 
occupation of the Crimea by the allied armies in 1854, the 
Russian garrison at Sebastopol received a reinforcement of 
about 50,000 men, under Liprnndi. This enabled their 
generals, early on tho 25th October, to send out a strong 
body of Russian horse, 8up]iortcd by infantry and artillery, 
to attack what was considered a weak point of the English 
position. It was a range of low hills facing the Tchoniaya, 
upon four of which the Turks had constructed earihcii 
redoubts, each being armed with two or tliree guns. The 
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Turks were speedily expelled from these defences, and tof)k 
refuge on the flanks of the l)3rd Highlanders, hastily drami 
up by Sir Cedin Campbell. These brave fellows rectiived 
the liussian horse without changing their formation, and 
by their coolness and stiiudy gallantry completely iimtcd 
them. Thereupon the Kussian cavalry retired into the 
valley, whrte they were ciharged by a small force of tbe 
Scots Greys and the Enniskillen Dragoons. Tbesii were 
joined by the 1 st Itoyals and tlie 4tli and 5tb Dragoons, 
and in a sliort space of time 400 English cavalry dispersed 
a Russian coq)s three times moie numerous. The heavy 
cavalry had nobly iimintaiiicd their share of the day’s 
procetMlings, and it soon hecaine the turn of the Light 
Brigade to uelii(!V(? glory and renown. On its defeat, the 
Russian horse, witli tlu* infantry and artillery, retired down 
the valley towards tlie entrance of tlie gorge. Six battalions 
of infantry, protected by thirty guns, were <lrawii up in 
this position ; and tiie hills at. the side W'cro covered with 
Russian infantry. At this juncture Lord Lue^ii received 
tlie imjmorable order from T.ord Raglan, which, together 
with Captain Nolan’s remarks, induced him to send wtird 
to Lord Cardigan to lead forth the Light Brigade to what 
seemed certain destruction, Cpon tlmt fearful exi>loit 
they advanced fJTfl strong. They had to charge an aniiy 
in position, protected by a powerful artillery. When about 
1200 yards from the foe, the Russian hiittoiies poured forth 
a murderous volley, and many a gallant fellow w’as laid 
low. Nevertheless the survivors dashed on, cut down the 
artillerymen at the guns, and drove hack the infantry. A 
corps <»f lancers was hurh;d upon tlicir flank, and to their 
eternal disgrace the Russian artillerymen opened fire on 
friend and foe now engaged in a deadly strxiggh*. 'fhe 
Iwavy cavalry came forward to cover their retreat; the 
French Cliasscurs il’Afrique executed a brilliant charge 
oil a battery on tlie left ; and thus the reiiiiiaiit of the 
Liglifc Brigade escaped. Tlie all'air lasted twenty minutes, 
in which tinn* 400 men and nearly the same number of 
horses were destroyed. But the moral effect of the victory 
was wonderful, and the Russians dreaded an encounter 
with such troops. A splendid description of the battle is 
given ill the fourth volume of Kinglake’s “ luvahiuii of the 
Crimea.” 

BALA'GHAT, a district of British India in the Chhd- 
coimnissionershij) of the Central Provinces, lying between 
21^18' and 22** 22' N Jat., and 80” 3' and 81” 4' E. Ion. It 
forin.s an irregular triangle, with its noilhern base resting 
on lilandlu district, its western side bounded by the Bagii 
and Waingaiiga rivers, and its south-eastern by Raipur 
district. The population is 200,000, and the aica 2600 
square miles. 

From the river Bagh, lower Balaghat spreads in nn 
open and fertile plain, fringi'd on its northern side with 
mieaceons hill peaks and ridges, amid which a number 
of small valleys communicate with the higlilaiids beyond. 
Higher up, the country is broken by a series of irregular 
mountain innges, often sparkling with mica, and running 
generally tow'ards the w'est. Numerous valleys wind among 
the hills, which attain a height of 800 or 000 feet above 
the plain, and nearly 2000 feet above sea-level. The soil 
varies from rich alluvial deposits to a strong clay not sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. The greater part of the district is 
tlrainod by the Wainganga and its tributaries, but a few of 
the Streams which rise in the upper country find their way 
into the Nerbudda (Narbada). Tliere are no lakes in 
Baluglint. hut the undulating surface and the perennial hill 
htrcjams aflbrd groat facilit ies for irrigation. This is effected 
by numberless tanks, which in many cases are emptied 
after the rains, and rabi crops arc sown in their beds. The 
lughlands are dollied with dense forests, and patches of 
scrub aie scattered about the plains. On tlie banks of the 
Deo and the Son (Soane) is found the large katang bamboo, 
specimens of wliicli have been exhibited UO feet in length 


The nortli of Balaghat is covered with forests ; the finest 
of these is the largo sal reserve of Topla, in tbe north- 
cast corner, where the trees are magnificent. Tlie jungle 
contajns game of every description, from the bison, which 
ranges over the bill summits, to the fox and hare in tbe 
plains below. 

The rainy season lasts from June to September. By 
far the most fatal comjduint is fever, to which cause is 
attributed a1>out Sft per cent, of the deaths throughout tlie 
district. Cholera and small-pox have been comparatively 
harmless, hut dydbntcry and himilar bowel complaints are 
responsible for a considerable number of denths. 

BAL'ANCB(from Latin bi^lanx, a two-scalcd weighing 
machine — 6/, double ; lanx^ a scale). The general meaning 
of the term applies to any state of things under whicli 
opposing circumstances just destroy the effects of each 
other ; us when we speak of a balance of power, of good 
and evil, &(*. Ilencc also the commercial meaning, in 
which the balance is not the state just incntinned, hut tln^ 
sum of money which must be added to om; or the other 
side of an account, in ordc'i* that tbe debts and cicdits 
may be balanced^ or of equal amount. As an instninient 
of eoinmon use, the term scah is more frequently aiiplieil. 
See also Lkvf:k, Stkicl-vakd, ami WKifiiiiNo MAriiiNi,. 

A simple straight lever, balanced by weights resting in^ 
mediately upon it, or suspended from it by strings, in such a 
manner that a common centre of gravity of the Wrights and 
lever may fall exactly on the fulcrum, iir point of support, 
will remain at rest in any position ; and the same may he 
said if the weights arc so disposed that the centre of grav- 
ity of the whole is always in a vertical line passing through 
the fulcnnn. 

A pair of scales or bahuice shouKl be so sensible that, 
when equipoised, a very small additional weight in either 
seiile may overcome the friction and adhcreiiee of tlie pivot 
by wdiich it rests ; and the diminution of friction to the 
utmost possible extent is accomplished by giving the sup- 
ports a high |) 0 lish and attacliing a knife-edged pivot to 
each side of the beam. 

A balance sliould have what is called i\ stable eciuilihrium; 
that is, the beam when turned on its support from a hori- 
zontal position should immediately return and oscillate for 
a time about such position; and this is obtained by causing 
the centre of gravity of the beam and weights, wlien at 
rest, to he below tbe axis of support, and in a vertical line 
passing tlirougli that axis. The scales used in shnjis 
are in general sullicicntly stable, but they are seldom very 
sensilde. 

The stability of a balance is estimated by the force with 
which the beam cndcavoui'S to recover u horizontal position 
aflcT it has been made to deviate from it through sumo 
binall angle, as one degree. 

The sensibility of a balance is estimated by the angular 
deviation of tlie beam from a horizontal position when a 
very small weight is placed in one scale ; thus, if one grain 
placed in a scale of each of two balances should make the 
beam of tlie first incline two degrees, and that of the second 
four degrees, the latter balance would be twice as sensible 
as Hie former. . 

From wiiat has been said it follows — first, that other 
things remaining the same, the longer the arm of a balance 
is the greater is the sensibility ; secondly, with tlie arm of 
a given length every increase of sensibility is a decrease of 
stability, and vice versa ; thirdly, additional weight, either 
to the scale or beam (the arm remaining the same), is 
favourable to stability and unfavomable to sensibility; and, 
fourthly, whatever docs not alter the length of the ann 
cannot be favourable to both at once. 

Every balance has different degrees of sensibility and 
stability, with the difibrent weights which arc employed. 
But as, generally speaking, the quantities weighed in deli- 
cate balances are small, a balance which is highly sensible 
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when no weight is in the scales will bo so for eveiy weight ' 
with which it is intended to use it. A balance made by 
Uamsden for the fioyul Society, weighing 10 lbs. altogether, 
turned with the ten>milUonth of that quantity, or with about 
the thousandth part of a gi-ain. 

A highly delicate balance should bo made as much as 
possible of brass. Steel and iron are apt to acquire mag- 
netic properties. It sbunld also be inclosed in a glass case, 
with doors for communication, and when not in use a little 
muriate of lime or any other strong absorbent of moisture 
should bo placed in the case. A needle, ^diicli points either 
exactly upwards or downwards when the beam is horizontal, 
is usually attached to the beam, and a graduated scale of 
degrees is attatdied to the frame-work of the instrument, 
ill such manner that the needle may point to zero when it 
is vortical. By the scale also it may lie ascertained, before 
the balance comes to rest, wbetber horizontal equilibrium 
lias been obtained ; for in that case the needle will describe 
equal arcs on the graduated scale on each side of the zero 
point; while, if either scale be overloaded, the needle will 
mov<^ through more degrees on the side of that scale than 
on the side of the other. 

It is mqiossible ill practice to make a perfect balance ; 
but the following simple method, imagined by Borda, ob- 
viates the dHKcuIty, provided only the balance be sensible. 
Instead of weighing, say a lump of salt, against brass 
w'eighls, when the scales must favour either one substance 
or the other, since no scales are perfect, w'cigh both the salt 
and the weights successively in the same scale against a 
third substance, as iron. It will then be of no eonsequenee 
wbetliur the weight of iron was truly equal to that of the 
salt c>r not ; the weight of the salt and of the brass must 
be exactly the same, because, under the same cireuinstane-es, 
the tw<i in turn counterpoise the same weight of iron. 

BAL'ANGE, EUCCTRIG. The object of an electric 
balance is to measure the electric resistance of an unknown 
portion of a circuit along whicli a current of electricity 
])asses. The best instrument is Cliristic’s Electric Balance, 
commonly called Wheatstone’s Bridge, since Wheatstone, 
and not the inventor, d(*velopcd its great utility. Wheat - 
stone’s bridge plays tlie part of an ordinary balance in 
weighing a substance. A known ([uaniity is put in one 
scalo-pan, and vaiied by otlier known quantities until tlie 
unknown quantity is exactly counterpoised. 

Kesistance varies in various substances — some, as copp<*r, 
odering scarcely any bar to the passage of electricity; 
(jtliers, as carbon, gi''mg great resistance. Resistance is 
measured in oAww, an ohm being 1000 million “absolute 
units;” and the practical w'ayof measuring is by balancing 
the unknown resistance against the known one of a “re- 
sistance coil ” of german-silver, or silver-iridium, such as 
electricians make up to any required ohm-strength. 

'rhe mode of operation of the electric balance may I 
illustrated by a diagram thus — 



Let a current bo moving from a to d along a wire (or any 
other conductor), and at A lot it he made to branch o(F by 
It and c, the branches meeting again at i>, and then 


proceeding to complete the circuit. Now ns the current 
passes along, the resistance of tlie wire (for every conductor 
liTcrs gome resistance) causes the potential of the current 
0 fall; it is therefore less nt A than when it started, and 
is less both at u and c tlian nt A, and less at i> than ut 
either. But if the arms of the bridge, A n, A c, ho equal to 
lie another in resistance, and also the ann » ]• to o i> (the 
lie pair not necessarily being equal to the other pair), then 
the potential at B will bo just as low as that at c. u and 
are conmseted, and a magnetic needle is placed in llie 
midst. Tills will not lie in tlie connecting line unless they 
are exactly equal ; if cither is stronger than tiie other the 
leedle will he deflected. Now let u n, c i>, bo carefully 
equalized, and let \ n he the part of tlie circuit to bo 
neasured, then by iiilr«)duciiig resistance coils into the 
part of the oltcmativo circuit, a c;, wo can measure the 
resistance of ab by varying the stniigtli of our resistance 
coils until the jiotential at ii is found exactly to balance 
that at c. If it takes two resistance coils, one of 1000 
dims and one of 100 ohms, placed in a to adjust the 
balance, llicii A b, the part of the circuit to be measured, 
has a resistance of 1100 ohms. 

BALANCE OF POWER, an expression frequently 
used in diplomacy during the eighteenth niul tirst lialf of 
the nineteenth century, arising from the constant endeavour 
to prevent any one of the great powers of Europe from 
acquiring siicli a preponderance of jiower as to endanger 
the inde])cndcncc of any of tlie others. The notion upon 
which the phrase was founded might be generally stated as 
follows : — When a nuinbiT of siqiarate and sovereign states 
liavo grown up beside each other tlicy may be conceived to 
be evenly balanced, so long as no single state was in » 
condition to destroy the iiulcpendcncc of the rest. But as 
among such stales there were generally a few leading 
ptAvers, it was by these counterpoising eacli other that the 
balance was principally maintained, and tlie safety of the 
smaller states seem ed. 

So long ns the power of one gi*cat state can be kept in 
check or balanced by that of aiiotlier the independence of 
the smaller states will be Hcciired against both, as neither 
will be disposed to allow its rival to add to its power by 
conquest. When, however, any one state is allow'ed to 
become supremely powerful, the indepeiidenec tJie minor 
states will bo greatly endangered and probably lost. I'hns, 
after tho destruction of Cartilages there was no power left 
strong enough to cope witli Rome, and the countries that 
yet remained sovereign pow’crs successively fell under her 
dominion. 

By some historians tlio idea of a hahinee of pow'er is 
regarded as being of modern origin, but combinations 
among diflferent states, designed to prcsi'rve tlieir independ- 
ence, and to restrain the giowing power and influence of 
any one of tlieir number, will be found to have existed from 
a remote period. The best known uiiciciit examples arc 
found among the states of Greece. 

The conception, however, was perhaps first distinctly 
avowed and maintained as a political principle at the period 
when the safety of Eurojie was endangered by the enonnous 
power and wide ambition of (fliarles V. Since that period 
the notion of tlie necessity of maintaining a proper balance 
of power has generally been present in tho minds of tlie 
statesmen of Europe, and it is impossible to form a right 
estimate of the different policies they have pursued 
without bearing this in mind. It will be found that this 
idea has entered in one form or another into most of the 
great w'ars, alliances, and treaties that have since that 
pcriwl been made down to tlie war between the allied 
powers and Russia in 1854, which w'as avowedly under- 
taken to prevent tho dreaded aggrandisement of Russia 
through the dismemberment of Turkey. 

Since the conclusion of that ivar, however, tho idea has 
been giviui u]», and the theory of non-intervention lias made 
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convideraLlp wfly r.mong the politicians of Knvo]»c, and espe- 
cially so airion*^ those of Euglfind. A^ist chnng^cs have 
fjccuiTcd since that period, jiiid the annexation of the 
j>rovinccs of Nice and Savoy to France in of Schleswif^ 

and Holstein to rnissia in 18G4, the wsir between An‘<tria 
and Prnsbia in 18G6, and that b<*twc(‘n France and Cer- 
iiiany in 1 8?/J, have all taken place without any joint action 
on the part of the other great powers, such as in former 
times would iiievitnhly have taken ]ila(;e. • 

It. may be doubled whether any politieal dogma has 
ounsed so much uiiiu’ccssary bloodshed and tyranny. It 
is now quite cxi)lotlcd ; and the words of the great Scotch 
“ Chelsea philosopher” may be fitly (|uoled as summing up 
modern views of the matter. Carlyle (“Frederick the 
fireat,” vol. iii.) says — ‘‘ Truly, if each of tlic Koyal ISlajes- 
tics and Serene Highnesses would attend to bis own affairs, 
doing liis utmost to bett(‘r bis land and people in earthly 
and in heavenly respects a little, he would tiiid it iiilinitcly 
profitabh'r for himself and otliers. And the Balance of 
Power Avonld scutle in that case ns the laws of gravity 
<»rtlered, which is its one method of settling, after all 
(lij)lomaey.” 

BALANCS OF TRADB. The balance of trade is 
the difference between llio aggregati* amount of a natioirs 
exports and imports, or tlj(* balance (*f the ])articnlar 
account of the nations trade with another nation. The 
balance of trade used to be sjiid to be favourable when the 
value of the exports exceeded that of the iinjiorts, and uu- 
favoiirable when the value of the imjjort.s exceeded that of 
the exports. In this ecjuntry this was long believed to be 
the eas(*, and down to a late j)eri()d we were nimually c<ni- 
gratulatcd by our finanee ministers on the excess of the 
exports over the iuqmrts. 

The attainment of a favonrahlc balance was thus for- 
merly regarded as an object of the greatest importance. 
Tiio jn’ecioiis metals, in consequence of their being used as 
Jiioiicy, were long considered as tlie only real wealth that 
could he possessed either by iiidividu£ils or nations; and .as 
countries without miii(?s could not obt.ain supplies of these 
metals except in exchange for exported products, it was 
concluded that, if the value of the commodities exjwted 
exceeded that of those imported, the balance would have 
to be paid by the importalioji of an equivalent amount of 
tlic precious metals ; and conversely. A very' large pro- 
]iortion of the restraints imposed on the freedom of com- 
iruTcc* during the hast three centuries grew out of this 
notion. The importance of having a favourable balance 
hciiig universally admitted, every effort was made to attain 
it ; and nothing seemed so effcctusil for this purpose as the 
devi.sing of schemes to facilitate export.ation, and to binder 
the importation of almost all products, except g<»ld and 
silver, that were not intended for future exportation. But 
it is now conceded on all hands that gold .and silver are 
nothing but comm<»dities, and th.at it is in no respect 
neeessaiy to interfere either to cnc<iur.agc their importation 
or to pre\ent their exportation. , In Great Britain they m.ay 
be freely exported and imported, wludher in the shape of 
coin or bullion. 

The theory of the balance of trade proceeded also on radi- 
< ully mistfikeii views as to the. nature (if commerce. The 
]>roper business of the wdiolcsalc merchant consists in cany- 
iiig tlje various products of the? different countries of the 
w^orld from tins places where their valin* is least to those 
■where it is gi*eatest, or, which is tin* same thing, in distri- 
buting them iwicording to the effective demand. It is clear, 
lio^vever, that there could be no motive to export any 
species of produce, unless that which it was intended to 
import in its stead were of greater value. When an English 
merchant eonimi.ssions a quantity of American wheat, he 
calculates on its selling in England for so much more Ilian 
its price in America as will be siiflicient to pay tlie expense 
of freight, insurance, &,c., and to yield besides the common 


and ordinary r.ate of profit on the capit.al employed. If the 
wb(*at did not sell for this much its importation would 
obviously be a loss to the import(*r. It is plain, then, that 
no me.rclmnt ever did or over will export, but in llie view 
f importing something more valuable in return. And 
so far from an excess of exports over imports biung any 
criterion of an advantageous commerce it is directly the 
revers(^; and the truth is, notwithstanding all that has 
been said and written to the contrary, that unless the value 
of the imports exceeded that of the exports (in the 
United Kingdom ^tie excess is Ixitwcen JC 100, 000, 000 and 
£114,000,000 annually) foreign trade could not bo cairied 
on, for merchants would lose on every transaclioii. 

In the second place, wh(;n a balance is due by one 
country to another, it is hut siddom that it is paid by 
remitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor eountia*. 
If the sum due by the British inerehaiits to those of Hol- 
land be great (?r than the sum due by the latter to them, the 
hidaneo of p.aymoiits will be against Britain ; hut this balaiieo 
will not, and indited cannot, be discharged by an expovt.a- 
tion of bullion, unless bnllion be at the time the cheapest 
ex])ortablc commodity ; or, which is th(^ 8ain(j thing, unless 
it may be more advantageoiusly exported than anything 
else. To illustrate this principle, let us suppose that tlu; 
luilnncc of debt, or the excess of the valut* of the hills 
dniwii by the inerehant.s of Amstcrd.am (»n London over 
those dr.awn by the merchants of Lond(m on Am.ster(hnn 
iunounts to £100,000, it is the business of the London 
merchants to find out the miinns of discliargiiig this debt 
with the le.ast expense; and it is plain that if they find 
th.at any less sum, as £0(1, 000, £07,000, or £00,000, will 
purchase and send to Holland as mmdi cloth, cotton, hard 
ware, colonial produce, or any other commodity as will sell 
in Amsterdam for £100,000, no gold or silver will be ex- 
port(*d. 'J'he merchant who de.al6 in the precious metals is 
as much under the influence of self-interest as he who deals 
111 cvffee or indigo ; and what mercliant would attempt to 
extingui.sli a debt by exporting coffee which cost £100, if 
he could cfiect his object by sending abroad indigo which 
cost only £!)0 ? 

Not only, thenjforc, is the old theory with respect to the 
halane,(‘ of trade erroneous, but the very reverse of that 
theory is true, although it is still maintained by some 
persons. In the first place, the value of the commodities 
imported by every country which carries on an advantageous 
commerce (and no other will be prosecuted for any con- 
siderable period) inv-iriably exceeds the value of those 
which she exports; and in the second place, whetliev the 
haluiicf^ of debt he for or against a ciaintry, that balanc(i 
will neither bo p.aid nor received in bullion, unless it be at 
tb(^ tinu? the commodity by the exportation or importation 
of which the ucruunt may b(^ most pr(»fitably settled. 

The official statistics annually published by the nations 
of Europe, British colonics, and the Unitial States of 
America, are (piito inadequate of tlicrosclvcs to show the 
gain or loss of wealth by each community, as of necessity 
ni.any of the most important factors in the question are left 
out. Thus, by w.ay of illustration, the value of the exports 
from the United States in 1882 exceeded that of tho imports 
by over £o0,()00,0U0, According to the ide&s which for- 
merly prevailed, the people of the United States would have 
been regarded as being the gainers to that extent, and the 
matter would have beim cause for lamentation on the part 
of those countries with whom her trade was conducted. As 
an actual fact, however, this large excess of exports reveals, 
a state of things rathcir the reverse of prosperous tJian 
othenvise. The value of the exports is calculated at their 
price in America ; but as by far the largest part of the 
cari 7 ing trade of the United States is done by means of 
the vessels of other nations, a larger amount must be 
exported in order to cover the cost of freight paid to the 
foreign shipowmers. As most of the exports from the 
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United States are goods of a bulky dmracter, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, meat, &c., the cost of caniago fonns a considerable 
itom ill tho amount to be paid by the exporters. Then it 
must be remembered that the United States is largely 
indebted to Europe, and heavy remittances must bo made 
in order to pay the interest due on tho government, state, 
municipal, and railway bonds, railway shares, &c. There 
are also a large number of Americans to be found every 
y(‘ar travelling in Eni'opc, a iininbev far in excess of 
the Europeans travelling in America, for whoso expenses 
remittances must also bo sent to Europof» It has already 
been shown that remittances are moro generally made m 
goods than money; and it thus becomes evident that 
excess of exports rather sliows the indebtedness of tiie 
United States to Europe than the prosperous condition of 
its economic state. In estimating the economic condition 
of any country many facts must be taken into considera- 
tion ; the balaiKte of trade is one of these, hut it is only 
one among many. 

It is difficult to estimate the mischief which the absurd 
notions relative to the balance of trade haie occasioned in 
almost every commercial country, TIkj gi*eat, or rather 
the only, argument insisted upon by thohc wlio prevailed 
on the legislature, in the reign of William and Maiy, to 
declare the trade with France a nuisance, was founded on 
the statement that tlio value of the imports from tliat 
kingdom cuiisideruhly exceeded the value of the commodities 
w'c exported to it. The bfAlance w'as regarded as a tribute 
paid by England to France; and it was sagaciously .asked. 
What had we done that we should he obliged to pay so 
much niouey Ia) our natural enemy ? It never occurred 
to those who so loudly abused tlie French trade, that no 
merchant would import any commodity from France unless 
it brought a higher price in this country than the commodity 
exported to pay it, and that the profit of the merchniit, or 
the national gain, would be in exact jwtjportiou to tliis 
excess of price. 

BALAJN’I^NUS is a genus of beetles belonging to the 
OurculionidsQ, a family of the Kiiincoimkuia. Tlie 
species arc all rcmarkalile in jiossessing a long .slender 
rostrum, or snout, which is furnished at tho tip w’itli a 
minute pair of slinrp horizontal jaws ; this instrurnf'nt is 
used by the animal in depositing its cgg.s, which are gen- 
orally placed in tho kernel of some fruit. 

Balaninm numm^ or the nut-weevil, deposits its eggs in 
both tho common nut and the filbci-t, having bored a hole 
fur that purpose, while the nut is young and tender. 

iSalaidnua glandium^ another spocii's of tho same genuF. 
attacks the acorn in the same maimer as the one above- 
mentioned does the lint. 

BALANOPHOREiB is an order of parasitical j)lants 
gi-owdng in tropical countries upon tlie routs of woody 
jilants, from wliich they draw their nutriment. They 
have no leaves, and hear some resemblance to fungi; 
hut there is no actual ix'latioiisliip, as flowers are pre- 
sent. They are natives principally of tropical countries, 
one species being found as far north as the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean, Cynomorlum coccimunu Tliis 
species, knoivn to the Crusaders as Fungus melitensis, 
gi*ow'.s in Malta, Nortli Africa, and Canaries. It was at one 
time so highly valued for dysentery that tlic English gov- 
ernment used to appoint an official in Malta to protect its 
gi*owth. Tho order is characterized by its scaly flow’cr 
stalks ; flowers in spikes, unisexual ; styles one or two ; 
ovules solitary, pendulous. The “mountain maize” of the 
Peruvians is Ombrophytuin ; after rain it springs up very 
rapidly ; the stalks ai‘c cooked and eaten like mushrooms. 

BAXANU8 or ACORN-SHKLX^ a genus of shelled 
marine animals belonging to tho class CrnnirKmA, in 
which the barnacles arc included. Instead of liangiiig by 
a flesliy stalk, as do the barnacles (Lopns), tlie animals of 
this genns ai*e attached by the shell itself. The immature 


form of the balanus is scarcely dislhigui.shablc in all its 
stages from that of tho Baunai^lu:, under which the 
development of a cirripede is (hiscrihed. The adult 
balanus liaving passed through the several stages necessary 
for its full development, attaches itself by its antennse 
to a foreign body, and secretes a shell. Tho shell is 
composed of calcareous plates, generally six ^ number, 
which form together an iiTcgnlar cone; tho aperture at 
the top is closed by a movable lid (operculum). The, 
aperture at the other end of tlie shell is closed by tlu* 
“ basis,” a shelly plate to tho centre of which the head of 
the uiiiiiial is fixed, and which is immovably cemented to 
some rock or foreign body. Through a slit in this sliell the 
balanus protmdes six pairs of long curling feet or “cirri,” 
which are alternately pushed out and retracted, thus keeping 
lip a constant current of water, .and .sucking in, as in a 
wliirlpool, the minute creatures on which it feeds. 

The pedunculated cin-ipedes, of which the barnacle is 
the typo, have minute folds of skin inside the sac that 
cxivers the body, called by Darwin “ evigerous frena,” which 
servo to retain the eggs till hatched. In the bal.'mus these 
are absent, hut large folded hranchio: (gills) are present. 
“ 1 do not ilouht,” says Darwin in his “ Origin of Speeie.s,” 
“ that little folds of skin, which originally served ns 
ovigerous frena, but w'hich likcwnse very slightly aided tho 
act of respiration, have been gradually converted, by natural 
selection, into branchije, simply through an increase in their 
size and the uhliterutioii of tlieir adliesive glands. If all 
pedunculated cirripedcs had heciime extinct, and they have 
already suffered far more extinction than h.ive sessile 
cirripedcs, wlio would ever have imagined that the hran- 
ehiic in this latter family liad originally existed a.s organs 
for preventing the ova from being washed out of the sac ?” 
All the members of the genus are hermaphrodite. The 
species are numerous and most wndcly ditlused, taking 
possession of rocks, ships, timber floating or at rest, shells 
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of Crustacea and inollnsea, iS.e. S(»me of them are of 
considerable size, and onc! species of the genus Balanus 
(jBalanns psittacciis) found on the coast of Chili, gniwdng 
to the size of 5 or (> inches, fonns a very common and 
highly esteemed food for the natives, who call it pico. The, 
flesh is said to equal in richness and delicacy that of the 
crab. Aniither species, Balanus titdinnahulum, is equally 
prized by the Chinese, tlie flesh of which is said to resemble 
the .lobster. Some of the species, as in Acasta, ore found 
attached to sponges, while others, as in 1‘yrgoma, are 
cmbeddc*d in corals. 

BAL'APUK, a town of British India, in the Akola 
district, Berar, six miles south of Paras statiou on the 
(ireat Indian Peiiiiisiila Pailwaiy. The population is 13,000, 
a large tiuniber of whom are Mohammedans. 

BALASOR\ a district in Orissa, Briti.'^h India, lying 
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botw(!t*ii 20° 43' aud 21° 50' N. lat., and between ft0° 18' 
and 87° 31' £. Ion. The area is 2008 square miles, and 
tlie population 780,000. It is Iwunded on the north by 
JVlidnapur district and the tributary stato of Morbhanj; 
on the oast by the Bay of Beiif^al ; on the south by Cut- 
tach district — the Baitanini river forming tlie boundaiy | 
line; and on the west by the tributary states of Kcuiijhar, 
Nilgiri, and Morbhanj. 

The district consists of a strip of alluvial land, lying 
lietwccn the hills which rise from the western boundary, 
and the sea on the east. This varies in breadth from about 
y to 34 miles, and is divided into three w'ell-dofincd tracts 
— the salt tract, nearest the c(»ast ; the arable tract, which 
('onstitutes tlie largest j)art of tlic districit ; and the sub- 
inuntane or jungle tract. The .salt tract extends along the 
coast, forming a desolate sandy strip some miles broad, tra- 
versed by sluggish streams of brackish water, and clothed 
here and tlicrc with such scriihhy vegetation as the arid 
soil will support. The arable tract, wliich adjoins this sandy 
strip, is a long dj'ad level of rice-fields; the soil is lighter 
in colour and more frialilc than that of Bengal generally. 
The submontane tract is midnhiting, with a red soil, and is 
broken up into ravines along the base of the hills. Bahisor 
is watered by five principal rivers — tl»c Subarnandcha 
(“Streak of Gold”), tlie Paiicbpara, the Bnrabalang (“ Old 
TwLster”), tlic Kansbaiis, and tlic Baitaraiii (tlie Styx 
of Hindu mythology). 

Bic(! is tlic staple crop in Balasor, as throughout the rest 
of Orissa ; indeed, it may almost be called the only crop of 
the district, as it has been estiiiiateil that but one acre in a 
thousand of tlic cultivated urea is sown with anything else. 
The principal manufacture of the district, and indeed 
the only one worthy of imtice, is salt. 'I'lie process is very 
simjile and nide, consisting merely of evajamition in the 
roughest way. The inunufaeture is carried on in the saline 
tract adjoining the coast. The jirineipal trade is carried 
on with Calcutta. 

Bal^sou, a municipal town, port, and the administrative 
iKMidquJirters of the above district, is situated on the right 
hank of the Burabalaiig river. Among the articles of 
import are metals (used for the inunufaeture of domestic 
utensils and ornaments), piece-goods, cotton, twist, tobacco, 
gunny-hags, drugs, oil, sugar, seeds, &e. Tlic chief export 
is rice. The population is 20,000, 

Balasor was acquired witli the rest of Orissa in 1803, 
but the interest of the British in the district dates from a 
mncli earlier period. In fact, Bahisor town was one of the 
first blnglish settlements in Kastern India. The story of 
its acquisition is romantic. In 1 030 Mr. Gabriel Broughton, 
surgeon of the sliip JlopvweU^ cured the emperor’s daughter, 
wlioso clothes had caught fire, and in 1fl40 he successfully 
treated one of the ladies of the Bengal viex^roy’s zenana. 
When asked to name his own reward, he replied that he 
wished nothing for himself, hut begged that his country- 
men might he allowed a maritime settlement in Bengal. 
Accordingly, in 1642, imperial commissions were made out 
granting the Phist India Company a land factory at Hoogly, 
and a maritime settlement at Balasor. The latter place 
was at once fortified, and became in reality the key to the 
position which England has since gained in India. During 
the long struggle between tho Afghans and the Mughals, 
and subsequently between the Mughals and the Marhattas 
for supremacy in Orissa, the English steadily kept the 
footing they had obtained. Defended on one side by tlie 
riviM', and on all olliers by a precipitous channel, which 
had been deepened so as to form a moat, and further pro- 
tected by the guns on its ramparts and tho armed merchant- 
men in the roads, Balasor was safe from attack. 

BAL'ATON, LAKE, or the PlaJtUn See, a salt lake in 
the south-west of Hungary. Its length from S.W. toN,E. 
is about 46 miles ; in breadth it is extremely irregular, but 
the average is about 7 miles. It is thus the lai^est lake in 


south-east Europe. It lies between 46° 45' and 47° 5' 

N. lat., 17® 14' and 18" 10' K, loii. The depth of this lake 
is very variable, but in general it ranges from 27 to 36 feet. 

It occupies a surface of about 110 square miles, to which 
may be added an extent of about 88,170 acn*H of swamps 
and marshos, which its inundations render unfit for culti- 
vation. It is supplied with fresh water by tlie Szaln, 
which flows into it at its southern extremity, as well us by 
nine springs wliich rise on its margin, and thirty-one rivulets 
and brooks, independently of whatever quantitie.s it receives 
from the sources avliich ascend from its bed. Tlie outlet of 
the lake is through tho Sio, near tlie town of Eok. Its 
northern sides arc encircled by liills covered with woods and 
vineyards. Tho sniTOunding country is full of limestone, 
intermixed with red and yellow clay. The waters art? 
beautifully clear and transparent, excepting when tliey he- 
coine l)oisterous or a storm is at hand, and then they a.ssum<‘ 
a sombre bluish hue. The lake abounds in fish. I'lien* 
is a spring near FUrtul, tm the banks of the lake, which is 
impregnated with carbonic acid, and is beneficial in female 
complaints. The place is much frequented by the Hungarian 
noblesse from May to September. 'I’lic railway from Trieste 
to Ofeii skirts the S. bank of the lake. 

BALBEC. See Baaluici*. 

BAL'Bl, ADRIANO, a celebrated geograjdier, bom 
at Venice 25th April, 1782. Tic was appointeil profesMir 
of geograjihy at Murano in 1808, and ]irofe.ssor of physics 
.at Fermo in 1811. He man-ied an actress in 1820, aiul 
the same year journeyed with her to I’ortiigal. In 1822 
he pnldished in Paris a work entitled “ Kssai Statistiquu 
snr le Koyaumo de Portugal ct irAlgarvo,” and the same 
year another work entitled “ Viirietds Politiques ct Stalis- 
tiqiies de In Monare.liie Portugai.se.” He removed to Paris 
hi superintend the publication of these works, and con- 
tinued to reside, tlierc until 1832. Here he published, in 
1826, the first vuiumc of his “Atlas Kthiiogrnphiquo du 
Globe, on Classification des IVnplcs ancicus et modenies 
d'ajires leurs Lnngues.” 'Ibis was a work of great value, 
Balbi being one of the first to take advantage of tlie results 
of modern travel and the rc.senrchc8 of philulogers. In 
1832 lie published hi.s celebrated ‘‘Abrdgd do Gdographie,” 
w’liicb lias been translated into the principal languages of 
Europe. He received a giant from the French government, 
and returned to Italy, taking up his resiilenco at Padua. 
He died at Venice, 14th March, 1848, and a collection of 
his works was published by his son, Eugenio Balbi (five vols. 
Turin, 1841-42). 

BAL'BZ, GAS'PARO, a ^’'en^tian merchant, and 
traveller, who lived in tho second part of the sixteenth 
century. He wa.s a dealer in ])rccious stones, and the 
business of his trade led him to Aleppo, whence he under- 
took a journey to India, and as far us Pegu, which lastiai 
several years. On his return to Venice lie published an 
account of this journey, “ Viaggio all’ Indie Orion tali” (8 vo, 
Venice, 1590). Those Venetian merchants who ventured so 
far appear to have been on good terms with tho Portuguese 
traders, then almost the only Europeans in India, and to 
have enjoyed security under their protection. Balbi wrote 
in an unpretending style, which beats marks of his candour . 
as to what ho iiimself saw, and also of his hredulity w'iih 
regard to matters which he knew only from hearsay. Hu 
is veiy minute and exact in cveiy particular of inercantilo 
information, but his statements are scanty with regard to 
tlie history and geography of the countries visited. 

BALBZ'NDS, DEC'ZBIUS CAS'LIDS, a* Boman 
senator, after being twice consul, was elected emperor by 
the senate in opposition to their enemy, the usuiTier Maxi- 
min, who was supported by the legions in Germany. 

The two Gordians, father and son, who had been proclaimed 
emperors sliortly before in Africa with the approbation of 
the senate, were killed by the soldiers of Capellianus, the 
governor of lilauritania, an adherent of Maxiniin. (See 
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OoitDiAN.] llaximin, hearing that the senate had out- 
lawed him, was preparing to march from lll;^ricum into 
Italy. The senate in this emergency elected two emperors 
— Clodius Pupienus Maximus, nn experienced officer, who 
had risen from a low station to the highest ranks, and 
BalhinuSf a man of station and fortune, *^an admired 
orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, 
who had exercised with innocence and applause the civil 
jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of the 
empire” (Gibbon). As the two emperors elect were 
proceeding to the Capitol to sacridee^to the gods, the 
people and tlio soldiers stopped the way, demanding an 
emperor from the family of the Gordians, wlio wore popular 
favourites. A boy twelve years of age, the sou of a 
slaughter of the elder Gordian, being found, was saluted 
CtesJir, by the name of Marcus Antonius Gordianns, after- 
wards known in history ns the Tliird Gordian. After the 
tumult was thus appeased, .and the customary games in 
the Circus were given for the amusement of the Roman 
people, Maximus set off for North Italy to oppose Maximin, 
while Balbinus remained at Rome. A serious tumult broke 
out in the city, which Balbinus was long unable to suppress, 
^raxiinlu was killed by his own soldka-s, who afterwards 
made their submission to Maximus. Maximus then returned 
to Rome to enjoy a triumph for having ended the civil 
war, A.o. 241. The peojde of Rome were overwhelmed 
with joy, hut the soldiers were dissatisfied, seeing their 
influence on the decline. A misunderstanding also appears 
at the same time to have existed between the two emperors. 
While most of tlu* citizens had gone to witness the cele- 
bration of tlu* Oapitolinc games, the prajtorian soldiers 
sallied out to attack the palace of the emperors. Maximus, 
being informed of this, scut for his Gcnnan guards, in 
whom he trusted ; but Balbinus, through some suspicion 
<»f the designs of Maximus, opposed the order. I’lie 
prastoriaiis had thus time to force the entrance of the 
palace, when, rushing into the apartments, they seized 
l)oth emperors, w’hom they dragged ignomiiiiouhly towards 
their camp. Hearing thnt> the Gennans were coming at 
last, they killed their two prisoners, and left the bodies in 
the street. They then took the hoy Gordian to their camp 
and proclaimed him emperor, and he was ackiunvledged by 
the people and the senate, A.i>. 242. Balbinus and Maxi- 
TKiis reigned little more than one year, during wliich time 
they had shown assiduity in their duties, attention it 
justice and public security, and respect for Iho laws. 
Miixunus was nmowned for linnness, tempered by modera- 
tion ; and Balbinus for his affability and his elegant 
manners, his love of liixuiy’ and refinement within dm 
hounds. His Jiousc, inhabited by liis posterity, Wius stil 
existing in the time of Diocletian (Julius Capitolinus, 
“ Historia Augusta”). Tlie reign of these two emperors if 
a sample of the social and political condition of Itomc in 
the century which elapsed between the death of Coinmodns 
and the accession of Diocletian ; thirty cinpror.s, besides 
pretenders, followed each other in rapid succession, and 
only two of them died a natui-al deatJi. 

BAL'BO, CESABX, an Italian statesman and author, 
WT.B born at Turin, 4tli November, 17Hp, At the age of 
eighteen ho was nominated auditor of tlie council of stat 
by Napoleon I., and went to Paris in that cnp.acity. II 
afterwards entered the army, nud sewed in the campaigi 
of Grenoble. On the fall of Napoleon he returaed to Itah 
and commenced his litcraiy and political career. Ho is 
chiefly romarkahlo from the fact tJiat his first iinportan 
work, “ Le Sparanzo dTtalia,” published in 1844, may be 
regarded os having given the programme of the ‘‘Iklodemtes” 
«f Italy, and helped to create the monarchical Picdmoutes< 
party as opposed to the republican party led by Josepli 
Mazzini. Balbo also wrote a summary of Italian history, 
a translation of Tacitus, a life of Dante, and other lest 
important works. Though a liberal ho \vns a finr 


supporter of the Roman Catholic Church. He was active 
'.n the stormy times of 1847 and 1848; and was one of the 
cliief supports of the D'Azeglio ministry. He died on 
be .8rd of June, 18.53. 

BAX.BO'A, VA'SCO NUNEZ DE. was born in Xerez 
de los Caballeros, in Spanish Estremadnra, about 1475. 
Vasco in his youth held some office in the house of Don 
Pedro PortocaiTcro, lord of Huelva; and m 1601 he 
accompanied Rodrigo de Bostidas in his voyage of discovery 
to the coast of Cumana. He revisited Spain, hut in 151U 
he was*at Salvatierra, one of the settlements in St. Domingo, 

T Espaflola, as it was then called. Here he joined Bachiller 
Kneiso, who was taking out a reinforcement to the expe- 
dition of Alonso de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa, who had 
obtained a grant of the country on the Gulf of Darien. 
They formed a small settlement at Sun Sebastian. Tli(i 
leaders quarrelled ; Ojeda di<*d ; Nicuesa was sent as a 
prisoner to Spain, but avrs lost at sea during his passage ; 
Kiiciso was superseded by Balboa, imprisoned, and only 
released on condition of leaving Darien. Throughout the 
expedition Balboa had distinguished himself by his courage 
and conduct, .and having nrov acquired the supreme com- 
mand, and also received the first information of Peru, 
applied for and obtained some assistanec from Columbus. 
He then, in the beginning of September, 1618, embarked 
his men in c nc brig and some canoes, and sailed direct 
from Darien to Coiba, an island near the coast of Vtiragua, 
where ho left the vessels, and pio(‘eeded into the interior. 
By his prudent policy he w'cm several tiibes of Indians, and 
after a painful journey of about a month ho amved, on the 
29th of September, at a mountain, fnan the summit of 
which the imracn.s(* expanse of the Pacific Ocean burst 
upon his view'. Afh'ctcd at the sight, ami falling upon his 
kne«*s, he thanked the Almighty for having granted him 
the favour of discovering thesi* iinmen.se regions. He tlieii 
cut down a large tree, and, dejiriviiig it of its branches, 
erected a cross upon a heap of stones, and WTotc the names 
of Fernando and Isabel on the trunks of several trees round 
about. Descending with his companions to the sea-shore, 
Balboa, in full armour, having in one hand his sword and 
the standard of Castile in the other, stood upon the sand 
until, the tide n.seeiiding, flit! water reached his knees. He 
then said in a loud voice, “ l.ong live tlic high and jjowerful 
king and queen of Castile. In their iiaim*s I take posses- 
sion of these seas ami regions ; and if any other prince, 
either Christian or pagan, slu)ul(i preleiul to have any 
claim or right to them, I am ready to oppose hin., and to 
defend the right of their lawful possessors.” A notary 
then registered this act, by which the Spaniards considered 
tliemselves to be the lawful ])o.ss(!.ssors of all that country. 
To that part of the sea they gave the name of Golfo de 
S,an Miguel, on account of its having been discovered on 
Michaelmas Day. Balboa, after visiting some of the islands 
in the gulf, returned to Darien. The fatigues of the journey 
brought upon Balboa a very dangerous fever, which obliged 
him to be carried part of the way in a hammock to the 
settlement, where he arrived on the 19th of January, 1614. 
On arriving at Darien, Balboa gave thosl^ who had remained 
in Hie colony their projiortionnte share of the riches acquired 
in the expedition ; he also sent a messenger to Spain to give 
an account of his discovery, and devoted himself entirely to 
the improvement of the settlement. By intrigues at liome, 
however, lie w'as superseded in his government by Pedrarias 
Ddviln, who arrived at Darien in 1614. In 1615, however, 
he was appointed governor of Darien and Coiba under 
Pedrarias, but a dispute having arisen he was accused of 
treason, tried, and executed ia 1617, 

BALBRXG'OAN is a smalltown and seaport of Ireland, 
in the county of Dublin, 22 miles N. from Dublin dty. It 
is a station on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway. Cotton 
stockings are manufactured, and tlie embroidering of mus- 
lin is carried on to a considerable extent in the towm and 
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ncl/^libfmrhood. A liandsoine church and a larf^c Human 
(hitholic chapol aro both of modern erec-tion. The port 
lias a little coastinf^ trade, and in summer is frequented as 
a batliinj];-phiee. There is a pier (iOO feet in length, with 
a lighthouse at its extremity. Balbriggnn was the scene of 
a sanguinary battle in 1829, between the first Karl of Louth 
and some of the English settlers, wdio disputed the claim 
to the palatine dignity of the county, but were defeated. 
William Ilf. encamped here on his march to Dublin, after 
the battle of the Boyne. The population in 1 881 W'as 2448. 

BAL'BUSC^he .stammerer”), a common family name or 
notf7umuiH in several gvntvx of ancient Ttoiiic, due, of course, 
to some anccsstor of tlio family in qnc.stion Laving suflerod 
from thi,s pmsonal defect. 'J'hiis w'c have a remarkable 
M. Acilius Balbus, as in early English we slinnld have an 
Kadward Stutter; and this particular Manius of the gi-cat 
Aciluin clan C/yfVw), or this particular Eadwaid, was at once 
m.'irkcil oft’ in this w'ay from his namesakes. There Wtt.s 
also a T. Ampins Balbus, and again an M. Atius Ihallms, a 
Taieilius Balbus, jm (.)»-taviu8 Jlalbus, «5k^c., each “stam- 
merer” being of a clan as separate from the rest as any 
(\'impbell from IMaedoiialil. But by far the most famons 
family w'liich hove this oddly common ctignomcn was that 
belungijig to tlie illnstrions eLin Cornelius 
.and of this the bc.st known is Lucius Coriiclius Baibas, a 
eitizen of Gadcs in S])ain, the modern Cadiz, lie served 
so well rnuha* Poinpey the Great against the r<*belIious 
.Sertorius that l*ompey rewarded him with the freisloin of 
“ the city,” and took him to Home on his triumphal return, 
r..<\ 71. Here he was fortun.ate enough also to gain and 
letnin the esteem of the great .luliiis Ca3.s.ar. Ilis favour 
with the two foremost men of tlu* world brought him into 
the fierec light of envy; .and another famous fneud,no less 
tlian Cicero liimsclf, had to defend the life and fam (5 of 
B.'illm.s from seiious chargc.s at the hands of demagogues, 
'rho oration, a very noble one, was quite; Kucces.sful, and has 
forluiiately been preserved. Jii the civil war BalbtLS would 
.strike no blow against his fir.st friend Pompey, but he 
accepted the innuagcmcnt of all Caisar’s aflairs cluring the 
frccjueiit absences of tlie groat dictator, and thus rendered 
lilni perliaps better service than in the field. Ca?.sar dedi- 
cated the eighth hook of his cel<;brated “Commentaries” 
(t>n Jjis own campaigns) to B.albus. After Ca;sar’s murder 
and the ri.se to power of his great -nephew and heir, Oeta- 
^ ian, the provcil skill and integrity of B.ilbn.s endeared 
him to the new master of the world, ami he served a 
consulship in n.r. 40. 

He must not be confused with his namesake and nephew, 
who served under Ca'sar, added a suburb to G.ndes, was 
afterwards proconsnl of Africa, and built one of the most 
magnificent theatres at Itoine. 'Khis last was tledieated 
1.8, aiid held J 1,000 spec tator.s ; it stood on the .site 
of the modern Palazzo Ceiici. 'riiongh Ins career Avas m(>rc 
s])l(‘ndid than his uncle's he never had the same remarkable 
infiuenco in the stale. 

BAL'CONY, a platform or gallery outside the wind(;w 
of a room (Italian, balaone; Old Gennan, halkn^ a beam; 
old-f.ashioued English, hnlk^ as “a balk of timber”). The 
balcony is much employed in edifice.s of modern date. 
'I' he oi)jc(rt of balconies is to give the inluibitauts of a 
Jiousc a better vicAv. They arc fonned nearly on a leA'cl 
with the tloors of rooms, .and supported on cantilcA’crs or 
brackets, and sometimes, though more rarely, on columns 
of Avood or stone. The floor of the bjilcony is laid on the 
c.'unilevers, and the sides are inclosed with a rail of iron, or 
a balustrade of stone. In Venice there arc vtuy magnificent 
Gothic balconies, remarkable for their richness. It is un- 
certain when haleouies were first introduced into England. 
Some of the old inns, Avith the gallerios round them, ai-e 
perhaps the oldest examplc.s existing. 

BAL'DACHIN (Italian, baldavckino\a.V\\\^ of canopy, 
either supported on columns, or suspcmled from and used I 


to coA'or an altar in a Bnmnu Catliolic church. The 
Italian word signifies a piece of furniture, Avhich is carried 
or fixed over sacred things, or over the seats of prince.s ami 
persons of great distinction, ns a mark of honour. The 
form, for the most part, is square, and the top covered 
Avith cloth with a hanging fringe ; Hometimes the fniigo is 
fonned of pieces of cloth cut out after the fashion of a 
banner. The. baldachin has been supposed to have been 
derived from the ancient dhtmum (A»6onow, a largo cup 
or Amsn). An isolated building, placed by the early Chris- 
tians over tombs ^nd altars, was called a eiborium. 'I’lie 
inudurn baldocliin is of the same form as the cihonum 
erected by Justinian iii ♦he Church of Santa S«)phia of Con- 
st.nntinoplc, which wa.s made of silver, gold, and precious 
stones, and supported by four sih^er-gilt columns. The 
baldachin in St. Peter’s at Rome, made by Bernini, i.s the 
most celebrated, and is the largest knoAvn work of the kind 
in bronze — being 1)5 feet in height, and Aveighing 98 tons. 
It i.s not improbable that the Gothic canopi<*.s over figure.^ 
of saints Avc.re intended for baldachins. 

BALD BnZ2lABD. See Ospkky. 

BALD'NBSS (or Alopecia^ as it is tcchn!c.ally called) i.s 
the los.s of hair, Avhieh may be partial or general, temporary 
or permanent. A very rare form is that in Avhich cliildren 
are born l)ald, and the growth of hair is retarded for one or 
f 'VO .years, or n(;ver takes place. This is termed congenital 
l).iIdne.vH, and is not amcnabli; to treatment. Accidental 
haldnes.s m.ay .arise from several causes, sm*li as the 
prfi.si*nce of a skin disease, debility caused by an exhaust- 
ing illness, or as a result of syphilis. The most coinnion 
form is that of senile baldness or calvitic.s, one cd the 
eonsequetuHJK of old ago. In this tho hairs tirst beconuj 
gray and then Avhitc in colour; they become diy and erisj» 
and split at the ends, and at last the A\hite liairs are shed 
Avithout others being fonned, and baldness appears. It 
gener.ally begins and is frequently limited to tins crown of 
the head, and it arises from a shrinking of the tiK.>]Ue.s 
of the scalp and the consequent obliteration of the hair 
follicles on which the hairs depend for nutrition. It Is 
more common among men than Avomcn, and with some 
individuals it arises comparatively early in life, either from 
an hereditary peculiarity, from weakness in general health, 
or from the w'oaring of non-porous head coverings, which, 
by jjrevonting eA'apor.ation from tho head, brings abont an 
nnliealtliy .state of the skin. Where thiimiug of tlie hair 
arises from constitutional debility attention must be paid 
tt» the general httalth, and when this is restored the falling 
oiF Avill be stopped as a rule, and a fresh growth of liair 
AA'ill take place. This may bo assisted by local stinmlant.H 
applied by meiins of a pomade or hair wash, though sucl: 
ivnicdie.s should bo alAA'aya used with caution, and should 
not he unduly exciting in their action. Most of the pre- 
parations so largely advertised for promoting tho growth 
of tho hair owe their efficacy (Avherc they possess any) to 
the proscnco of ciinLlmridcs. Thi.s acts by irritating tho 
skin of the scalp, and by inducing a detennination of blood 
t«) the part may aid in the nutrition and growth of tho 
liair. A simple, method of using this drug consists of tho 
admixture of two drachms of tho ointment of canthavides 
Avitb two ounces of lard or pomatum, while another pre-‘ 
paration of some repute consists of eqiuil parts of glycerine 
and sal volatile. Tliese should he rubbed into the scalp 
at the roots of the hairs. Other means may also be 
adopt(‘d, such as jiouring cold water over tho head night 
and morning, and then rubbing tho scalp dry with a rough 
towel, the use of a hard brush, cutting the hair short, tir 
in the ca.sr‘ of females cutting the ends of the hair at regular 
iubTvals, Avhile in some cases shaving a portion of tho 
se.alp, or <‘ven the whole head, may bo found to be of 
advantage. Baldness arising from old age is not amenable 
cither to local or general treatment, and wlicro the hair folli- 
cle.s have become absorbed or destroyed is quite incurable. 
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BAU>OOK,a town in Hertfordshire, 37 miles from 
London by the Great Northern Railway. The town is said 
to have been built by the Knights Templars before the time 
of Henry III. The elmreh is a largo and handsome Gothic 
edifice. 1 1 was restored at great cost, and some new stained- 
glass windows inserted, in 1868. A considerable trade is 
<;arried on in malt ; there is also manufactures of straw- 
plait, and some breweries. Population, 23*2(). 

BAL'DBIC or BAU'DBXCK (Fr. haudrkr\ a mili- 
tary belt, band, or girdle much used by warriors in more 
ancient as well as in the feudal times, ordinarily encircling 
the waist, but occasionally pendent from flic right shoulder 
and sustaining a sword, or sometimes a shield or quiver. 
T1 h‘ baldric was often ornamented with precious stones. 

BAL'DTTB or BALDB the beautifurO, the brilliant 
and l)cloved Aso (god) of light in the Norse mythology, 
Mirronndfd with perpetual radiance, dwelt in bright 
Ih'cidnhliek, liis palace in Asuahd, and nothing mi|mre, 
evil, or unjust came ever near that Indy house. The 
caTnoinile flower was called Ihildur's eyebrow, because of its 
dazzling purity. His wife was Nanna, daughter of Nep, 
who to modern eyes seems to typify Blossom, danghl(‘r of 
the Bud, meet bride for the Sunliglil. Amongst the mytlis 

llaldur the most striking is that of his dcalJi, wJiicli had 
Iii'Lii foretold in dire prophecies, filling the Ascs with 
tt'vror. While All-father ()din, his father, went to gather 
more disHin*t information from pro])ljetcss08 and wise 
poojdc, Krigga, Baldurs mother, journeyed through all 
creation, and iu)mnl gods, elves, men, l)ea.sts, and even 
trees and stones not to hurt the darling of the gods. 
The divine Ases now rejoiced, trying Baldiir with lances 
and sharp swoid cuts, all of which passed him by hannlesh, 
for had not the wood and iron sworn ? An old woman 
deserihed the scene to Frigga incTrily, and asked if even 
grass and flowers were hound with the oath. Then Frigga 
answered that even they were; in fact she had passed over 
nothing save the mistletoe on the oak at tlie gate of Wal- 
halla- so soft and wn*ak a tiling that it was liardly wortli 
while to rectify tlie omission. Tlio pretended old woman, 
who was Loki, the god of mischief, hurried to this mistletoe, 
and slrengthened its stem by magic arts till a spear- shaft 
i'ouhl be made of it. Rejoining the circle of the games, J.oki 
Miggested to Hiidur, tlie blind brother of IJaldur, that he 
also bliould throw a spear. The blind god tlirew the fatal 
siiaft, wliich Loki sped on its way, and Baldur fell dead. 
I'hc Ases turned in hoiTor and rage on Ilddur, who felt for 
his tempter ; Loki had fled. They would have killed him 
also had Hot Odin just then retunied, able lUfW, after 
hearing the prophecies in full, to pronounce all these 
evils the working of fate. Jliidur was allowed thcrefori* 
to go into exile, while Hermodur bought the realms 
of the shades, and Queen Hors dominion, to endeavour 
to bring back his beloved brother Baldur. llel was 
willing eiiougli to let him go if all the world desired it. 
.Toyful at the news the Ases sent servants into all parts of 
tlu' imiversu to call upon all things to weep for Baldur, till 
tlnj tears hung like pearls from every treo and lay on every 
Slone. Only the giantess Thiick refused to weep for Bal- 
dur, and one of the Ases thought that Loki’s eyes glittcreii 
undtji* tlie folds of her hood. Thus was the spell made 
iueoinpletc. A miraculous child of Odin mine in due time, 
grew in one day to man’s stature, and ns his first exploit 
despatched the fratricide llddur with his arrows, as tlie 
prophetesses had foretold. 

'riierc is no doubt but that this myth personifies spring 
avenging the death-sleep during the long winter of the 
joyous light ; with his arrowy sunbeams he kills the dark 
blind winter. The weeping showers of autumn, and the 
faithless mistletoe fiaiiting out of due lime, in mid-winter, 
form strildng' features in the inylh. 

BALD'WIN was the name cd several Counts of Flan- 
ders, whoso reigns wore distinguished by little cxccut the 


share they took in tlie almost constant wars prevailing 
during their era in Kuropc, sometimes as allies of the 
more powerful neighbouring sovereigns, and sometimes in 
defence of their own territories ; but of which llio details 
are of little mterest and of no general importance. \V« 
sliall therefore give little more than a list, bnt sutVicicnt to 
identify them. 

Baldwin or Baldouin, great forester o? Flanders, 
succeeded, a.d. 837, his father Andaccr in the government 
of that province, ns feudatory of the Emperor I.ouis, 
(’harleiiiagne’s successor. After the death of Louis, in 
840, he endeavoured to make himself independent of Ihit 
three smis and suceessors of Louis, Lothair, Cliarles tho 
Bald, and Louis of Bavaria ; and liaving married, against 
the consent of lier father, Judith, tho daughter of Charles 
the Bald, he was excommunicated by Pope Nicholas I. He 
at length not only obtained absolution, hut, by the inter- 
vention of the pope, the forgiveness of his fat lier- in-law ; 
and his territories were ciilargeui and erected into a count; . 
He died at Arras in 877. 

Bai.dwis it., Count of Flanders, son of the foregoing, 
niaiTied Alfrith, daughter of Alfred of England. He died 
ill tup, and was snceecded by his son Arnoul. 

Bai.i>win IV. sneeoeded his father Baldwin 111. in 
1034. He gave liis daughter ^latilda to AYilliam tho 
Conqueror, ^^llom he accompanied to England. For Ids 
services on thjit ocaaision VVillinin assigned ium ami his 
successors H yearly ]>ension of 300 marks of silver out of 
the English treasury. Baldwin died iu 1067, ami was 
buried at Lish*. 

Baldwin VIJ. Tmnh} war in Normandy in favour of 
AViiliam, son of Robert (hirtliobc, against Henry 1. of 
England, ami. being severtdy wounded :it Uie siege of Rouen, 
died soon after in 111 th 

BALB'WIN L» King of Jerusalem, was the son of 
Eustace, count, of Bouillon, n feudal territory in the Ar- 
denne.s, and of Ida of Lorraine. He aeeompani(‘d Ids two 
elder brothers, Godfriw, duke of I/>wt*r Lorraine or Bra- 
bant, and Eustace, count of Boul<\gne, to the first crusadi* 
in 1 09t». [ See Cuusadks.J Baldwin distinguislicd himself 
throiighuiit tlu* war, and after his brother Godfrey had 
been elected king of Jerusalem, he repaire<l to the Holy 
City. Ill the h>lloiving year, 1100, Godfrey died, and 
Baldwin, laMiig called to .sucoci*d him, w.is crowned on 
Christinas Hay 1100. His reign, whieli lasted till 1118, 
was one of continual warfare against the Turks, the Arabs, 
the Persians, and the Saracens of Egypt, in uldcli Baldwui 
displayed ynmli bravery and perseverance, indefiitigalde 
activity, and with gencrjil success. Wliile conducting an 
e.\peditioii .against Egypt, lie was taken ill, and died in 
^larch, 1118. Baldwin was a very different clmraeter from 
his brother Godfrey, wlio was a sinecro enthusiast, pure 
and disintcrc.sted. Baldwin was ambitious and uorldly, 
but at the saim* lime bvav«-, clever, ami iinu. 

Baldwin I L, succeeded his cousin Ikildwin I. on tho 
thivme of Jerusalem. Under liis reign the militaiy and 
religions order of the TeiniJars was in-stitiited for tho defence 
of tlie Holy Land. [See Tkmi-lai'.s.J The order of Si. John 
of Jerusalem had been instituted many years before for 
pioiw and charitable purpose.s ; but it also now assumed a 
military cliauarter. Jlaldwiii'h reign, like tliat of his pn*- 
decessor, was ou(! of .ilmosL eonstaiit w'.arfarc against tho 
Turk.s, Aiabs, .and Egyptian Saracens. Baldwin abdicated 
the crown in favour of his .son-in-law, Fulc of Anjou, in 
1131, and retired to tlie inoiia.stcry of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where hn soon after died. 

Baldwin HI., the elnvalrons and honourable son of 
Fulc of Anjou, siieeeedi'd Ids father in 1142. Baldwin 
had to .struggle, during tlie greater part of his reign, with 
the power and abilities of Noureddin, the Fatimide 
sultan of Egy])t, whose ally he became after having 
thoroughly proved his siip(?viovity. So great were tlie 
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fame anti esteem liis iioLle oliaraetcr procured him that 
iSaracwis willingly served with him under the Christinii 
flag after he had become friendly with Noureddin. [See 
N«)URici)1>in.] Louis VIL of France, and Conrad 111., 
i-mperor of Germany, uiulcrtook tlie second crusade in 
1147, at the exhortation of St. Jicrnard, for the object of 
supporting their Christian bretliron of Palestine. Their 
expeditioi^tunied out unfortnnnte. Baldwin died in Feb- 
ruary, 1102. He was succecd»*J by liis brother Amaury, | 
or Amalric. 

Baldwin IV., son ()f Ainanry, was still a minor when 
bis father died in 1174, afflicted with Icjn-osy and nearly 
blind. In this dislressi d state bo bad to encounter the 
might of Saladin, w}n» had succeeded Noureddin, and had 
extended liis jiower <»vcr both Kg}T)t and Syria. Baldwin, 
however, obtained a tniee from Saladin. lie died in 1 1 BO, 
leaving for his snceessor his nephew, Baldwin, thrm a child, 
w'lio died seven months after his uncle, and Jerusalem was 
taken hy Saladin in 11S7. See Saladin. 

BALD'WIN 1., the first Latin Kinperor of Constanti- 
nople, was the son of Baldwin VIII., count of Flanders. 
Baldwin IX. of Flanders, in 1200, resolved to join the fourth 
emsade, which was formed in eoijscqncncci of the exliorta- 
tioTis of Pope Innocent 111., for tlu‘ purpose of reconquering 
Palestine, and with his hrollier Hcniy, and a numerous body 
of knights and men-at-arms, proceeded tlirougli Burgundy 
and Italy to Venice, which was the appointed place of 
meeting. The Venetians proposed that, on their w’ay to the 
Fast, the crusaders should stop before Zara in Dulniatia, 
and assist the Vinietians in reconquering that place, which 
had revolted, and given itself np to tlm king of Hungary. 
This was at length agreed to, and Zara w’as taken in 1202. 
At Zara the crusaders w*erc applii'd to for their assistance 
by messengers from the son of Isaac Angelns, the enqicror 
of Constantinople, who had beim deposed, Imd his eyes 
scared out, and been tlirown into a dungium by liis brother 
Alexius 111. After much deliberation, the expedition to 
(k)iistuiitiiiO])1e was resolved upon. Meantime a revolution 
took place within the city; the usurper Alexius escaped in 
a boat w’ith his treasures, and Isaac was restored to the 
throne, but a qinimd arose immediately, and this w'as the 
signal for a new revolution in the city. The old Kinperor 
Isaac died of ternu* and grief. 

The crusaders now invested Constanlinoph-, and at the 
<*nd of nearly tlirce months’ siege a general assault was 
made. The Greeks sued for mercy, and the carnage ivas 
stopped ; but the <-ity >vas given up to plunder, attended 
by all its concomitant excesses, although both Baldwin and 
the Marquis of Montferrat exerted themselves to restrain 
the licentiousness of the soldiiTs. The total share in 
money and valuables seized by the French was 400,000 
marks, seven times the annual revenue of England at 
that time; and the Venetian share w’as greater, since the 
ships, Ac., had to be paid for. A new emperor w'ns to 
he appointed by the conquerors, and the choice fell upon 
Baldwin of Flanders, the most distinguished as well as the 
most powerful of tlic crusaders. Tlie authority of Bald- 
win, however, was mucli circumscribed: not more than 
onc-fourlli part of the provinces of the empire was appro- 
))riated to him, one-half of the remainder being allotted to 
the Venetians, whose doge w^as proclaimed Despot of Roii- 
mania; the other half was distributed among the adven- 
turers of France and Lombardy. The Marquis of hlontferrat 
had for his shai'o the kingdom of Thessalonica and the 
island of Crete, which last he sold to the Venetians. Others , 
received fiefs in various parts of the empire. Several pro- \ 
Vinces, however, reinaiin*d in the possession of Greek 
princes, the relatives of the fonner emperors. Baldwin 
was thenifovc rather a titular than a real emperor, and all 
his abilities and good intentions, for which historians have 
generally given him credit, eonld not prevent the disordei*s 
inherent to such a state of things. Intrigue and insur- 


rection raged on all sides; and at length, in a contest with 
the Bulgarians, lie was defeated and taken prisoner on the 
15t]i of April, 1205, and died a prisoner the following year. 

BAXiD'WlN IL, Empcnir of Constantinople, was the 
son of Yolande, sister of the Kinperor Baldwdn I. After 
the death of Henry, Baldwin’s brother and successor, in 
1217, Peter dc Courtenay, husband of Yolande of Flanders, 
was called to the imperial throne; but Peter never reached 
his destination, being treaclicrously arrested in Epirus by 
Theodore Angelns, the despot of that country. lie died 
in captivity, but the manner of his death is unknowii. 
First Robert, liiS son, and then Baldwin, a younger son, 
succeeded the latter while yet a youth (1237). He con- 
tinued to hold a precarious dominion in Constantinople till 
Michael Paloiolngus, in 1201, compelled him to make his 
escape, and wdtli him ended the dynasty of the Latin 
emperors of Constantinople, which had lasted hut 
soven years from its beginning. Baldwin continued to liis 
death, which occurred thirteen years after, to assume the 
empty title of emperor, which was trunMiiitted to his 
descendants for several generations, until the end of tlio 
fourteenth centuiy, wdien it was at last dropped. More 
than half 'his reign of twenty-live years was spent in t<inis 
round Europe Ix'gging for money or men .to support the 
decayed empire. Amongst other desperate shifts to uiIm! 
money he sold the crown of thorns, universally believed to 
be the genuine crown of Jesus’ martyrdom, for 10,000 
marks, to St. Lmiis of France, w'lio built the celebrated 
Saiiite Cliapclle to receive it. (Gibbon, eli. 01, and his 
authorities.) 

BAIilCAlt'IC CBANX {Jiaharica pnrouina) helongs 
to the Hluon family of the wading birds or Gualla:. This 
crane, also called the Crowned Demoiselle, is about .*’» feet 
0 iiicbos in height, and about 3 feet in length from the 
point of the bill to the tail. It is conspicuous by the pre- 
sence of a large spreaiiing tuft of stiff niddish-brown fibr<‘s, 
which spring from the back of the head. The sides of the 
he-ad arc naked and red, and thc‘rc is a kind of wattle on each 
side of the throat. This graceful bird is an inhabitant of many 
parts of Africa, and also extends its range to the ^lediter- 
rancan islands and the south of Europe. It breeds freely in 
captivity, and is frequently seen in aviaries. In a state of 
nature Ihese cranes frequent swampy phices, and subsist 
jiartly upon fishes, w'orms, and insects, and jiartly njKin 
vegetable substances. They run with the wings exp.imled, 
and with great rapidity. 

BALEA'BIC ISLANDS are situated in the Meditia- 
raneaii Sea, off the east coast <>f Spain, to which country 
they belong. They arc geologically a siibniariiic coiijinuu- 
tion of the Valencian Mountains, which sink into tlui sea 
at Cape Kao. The islands Ve seven in number, nnnicly, 
Ivi 9 a, Mallorca (Majorca), Minorca, Formcutcra, Cabrera, 
Dragoiicra, and Coiiejcra, the four last ineutiuned, how'cver, 
being mere islets, and insignificant both as regards size and 
population. They lie in a N.E. and S.W. direction, occupy- 
ing a space of ICO miles in length, by a mean breadth of 
00 miles, and having a total extent of about 1740 squant 
miles. Ivi^a, the nearest lo the Spanish coast, being dis- 
tant from Cape San Martin GO miles, is about 4 miles long 
and nearly us wide ; Majorca, the centnU aitd the largest, . 
lies 43 miles to the N.E. of Ivi^a, and is tO miles h-oiu 
east to west by 50 miles from north to soutli; and Minorca, 
separated from Majorca by a strait 22 miles in width, is 
21 miles long and about G miles wide at tlie broadest parts. 
The islands are hilly, and Majorca may be termed moun- 
tainous, but they arc not of volcanic formation. 'Granite, 
marbles, jasper, porphyry, elate, and pit-coal nro found ; 
also lead and iron. The coasts are steep and rugged, sur- 
rounded hy rocks and islets, but afford some excellent 
harbours, one of the finest being Port Mahon, in Minorca, 
which is one of the best in the Mediterranean. The harbour 
of Palma was much improved by the construction of a rnolc. 
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completed in 1882, by which it. is rendered perfectly secTire. 
There are no rivers, but the mountain torrents during the 
rains, or on the molting of the snows, are impetuous. The 
population in 1888 was 205,000, Majorca having 280,000 
inhabitants, Minorca 45,000, and Ivi 9 a and the islets 20,000. 
The islands form one of the forty-one provinces into which 
Spain is divided, the capital being Palma, in Majorca, a city 
of 58,000 inhabitants. 

The soil is generally very good, and suitable for the 
gi-owth of the vine and orange ; but although improvements 
liave been introduced in recent years, the sjiJtem of agnVul- 
ture pursued is still generally of a primitive description. 
In Majorca, where the soil is fine and productive, and the 
climate surpassingly gonial, much land is devoted to the 
cultivation of the vine. Oranges, olive-oil, almonds and 
almond-oil, and fruit and vegetables, are also export<id in 
ljirg(j qnaiititifs. In Minorca, whero the soil is extremely 
rocky and dillicult to cultivate, every yard is utili/.c‘d ; and 
it is hen* tlial. the best cereals and iiiiest fruits of llio 
islands arc produced, though in limited quantities. 

Cattle, including horses, mules, pigs, and sliecp are fairly 
plentiful. 'I’lie inouiituiu springs, instead of Ixung con- 
ducted ioacliauiiel that would allow of their being utilized, 
arc mostly lost in the torrents of the winter montlis; while 
during tljf^ snmincr season there arc few jiavts of the islands 
that do not sutler more or less from drought. 

The cliinatt? is veiy equable, the themiometor rarely fall- 
ing below 40“, or in stnuiner rising above !»0". The great 
damp, however, and th(‘ sudden cold wunds which soinctinies 
prevail, render it unfavourable for invalids. 

A tolerably pure fcu«lalisin jn evails, the Majorcan nobles, 
with HOJTHwvliat ultra-insular pride, resisting all innovation 
from ouler circles; and the Spanish law% by which a suitor 
of equal rank can compel tlio assent of tlm jMircuts of his 
inteiuleil bride, is more frequently put into operation than 
elsewhere, laiucatioii is provided by ti system better in 
theory than in practice, us about 85 ])er cent, of the popu- 
lation can noitlier read nor write. A railw'ay from Pjilma, 
ill Majorca, to the port of Alcudia, w’as opened in 1877. 

Tlie islands wore fornu'rly possessed by the. Moors, who 
made them tlie lieadquarlers of their piratical exfieditioiis. 
They w’ere expelled in 1289, Minorca was taken by th(‘ 
English in 1708, and finally ceded to tlioin by the treaty <»f 
Utrecht; but on the breaking out of the w'ar in 1755 it 
was recaptured by the combined forces of France and 
Spain. In 1798 it again surrendered to the British, and 
was occupied by them till 1814, w’heii it was restored to 
Spain. (“ Thu Balearic lpland8,”by C. T. Bidwell, London, 
1870; Consular Reports, 1888.) 

BALEEN, tin; name given to the horny plates which 
’ine the palate of tlio “ whalebone whttle,” and constitute 
the “whalebone” of commerce. In the mouth of the 
whale these plates, about 400 in iiiimhcr, serine to entangle 
the minute creatures whicli form its food. The water in 
many parts of the northern seas swarms witli a number of 
niinuto forms, pteropodons, molluscs, Crustacea, ctenophora, 
medu8£e, &c., about the size of a griiin of rice after it has 
been soaked or boiled. The whale, in feeding, draw's a 
hirge quantity of w'ator into its capacious mouth, whieli 
it manages to squeeze out again by the corners ; and the 
little creatures that liave been drawn in with the water 
are held by the loose fibres of the baleen, and swept dowru 
the throat of the whole when a sufficient number of them 
has been gained. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that 
“right whales” have no tooth. The various uses of baleen 
or whalebone in domestic life are too well known to need 
description. The old theory that tho baleen plates served 
as sieves through which the whale “spouted” the surplus 
water is now completely disproved. The “ spout ” is in- 
deed the expired breath of the animal, chilled into visibility 
by the freezing air — and with this is ejected what little 
water has lodged in the blow-hole. 

VOT,. II. 


8AXiFE» MICHAEL, a popular Irish musical com- 
poser, was horn in Dublin in 1KU8, and displayed a great 
talent for music nt a very early ago. Tho bandmaster of 
a regiment which was then stationed at Wexford gave him 
his first instruction as a violin player, and ho received les- 
s<m8 in singing from Olmrles Kdward Horn, tho composer 
of “Cherry Ripe” and other popular ballads. ^ Ilis first 
appearance on the stage was made in 1824, at the Norwich 
Theatre, when he cajiie out in “Der Freyschulz.” After 
studying in Italy, ho appeared in 1827 in Paris as a bass 
singer, under the name of Balfi, and in company witJi 
Malibran .and Sontag. After remaining some ycais nhvood, 
ho returned to England and produced his first opera, Tlie 
Siege of Rochelle,” at Drury Lane, in November, 1885, 
and achieved an iiniiuidiatc triumplu Other operas wen- 
smtcessfnl; and encouraged by this, in 18.89 Balfe became 
lessee of the Lyceum, but the* specnlation faile<l. “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” his masterpiec(!, was proiluccd at Drury 
Lane on 27th November, 1843, and lias enjoye<l a singu- 
larly prosperous career. Several other operas followed, and 
all were well received. When the Lyceum was opened 
under tho Pyno and Ilan-isou manageinent, Balfe prodiiceil 
“The Rose of Castile” (22nd October, 1857); and when 
tlio same lessees v(*iitiived on tho lai-ger experiment at 
Coveiit Garden Theatre, the industrious composer furnished 
them with “Satanella” mid other ojieras. A posthnirious 
work, “ 11 Talisniano,” founded on the novel by Sir Walter 
Scott, was praduced in 1874, and proved siiecessful, as did 
also the “ Painter of Antwerp,” still later (1 882). Balfe liad 
great gifts as a iimsician, but his tveatmf'iit is to the laxi 
degree su^icrlicial ; and his faults made him ]»opular no Jess 
than his better qualities, for, regardless of dramatic truth, 
he habitually sacrificed everything to the momentary efl'cet 
of a taking melody. Thus he gained applause for the 
moineul; but it may he safely predicted that, except one 
or two melodics dcta<*he<l fiom their former settings, 
nothing of Balfe’s w'ill live. In 1882 a tablet to Ids 
memory was erected in Westminster Abbey, close to the 
monmnent of Pnrcdl and the grave of Sterndale Bennett. 
The scores of “The Bohemian Girl” ond of tho “Talis- 
man” lie beside an I’xccllcnt medallion portrait by 
Malempr^, and on the other sid(> of the ]>ortraIt tliere is 
a scroll of music bearing tho best of Balfe’s melodies, 
“ Wlicn other lips,” &c., which occurs in the first-nanu-d 
of the two operas. 

Balfe became late in life the owner of a small landed 
property called Rowncy Abbey, in Hertfordshire, whero he 
died ou 20th October, 1870, Kenney’s memoir (1876), 
Macfairen’s biography in tl)o “ Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography,” and Barrett’s “ Balfe, his Life and 
Work” (1882), arc tho chief authorities for his career. 

BALTOUB, SIR JAMES, of Pittcndreich, Lord 
President of the Court, of Session in Scotland, was son of 
Sir Michael Balfour of Fifesliirc, and in his early years 
received a liberal education for the Roman Chnrc.h. How- 
ever, he joined the party of the Refonnation, and being taken 
in the castle of St. Andrews wlien that fortress surrendered 
to the French anxiliarics in the end of tlie summer of 
1547, was put into the same galley w’itli Knox, and carried 
prisoner to FraiM*e. When lie returned, he professed 
himself a Roman Catholic. 

On tho breaking out of tlie civil war between the 
Congregation and the quccn-rcgent in 1659, Balfonr took 
the pai-t of the latter. Soon after the arrival of tlie young 
queen in 15 til lie w*as appointed an extraordinary lord of 
session, and later on he received several offices of dignity, 
lie was with the quciui at Holyrood on the night of 
Rizzio’s assassination; and, if we believe her statement, 
his death also was in contemplation. Balfonr saw the 
infinence of Bothwcll in the royal closet. To that noble- 
man, tlicraforc, he attached himself, and quielcly joined 
in tlio conspiracy against tho youthful Darnley. Balfour 
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framed Iho bond for mutual support entered into by the 
conspirators, and prepared the Imuse in tlie Kirk of Field 
for the execution of the deed, but was iKit actually j^resent 
on the occasion. 

On the 22nd of ^pril, 1507, the queen, under the influ- 
ence of Buthwell, who no doul)t iinapiiKMi he had Balftmr 
bound to him, if by no other tic, at least by that of fear of 
public justice, appointed him eaj)tain of Kdiiibur;;li Castle, 
which he soon afterwards surrcnd<*red to the re;^(‘nt, Murray, 
on conditions very favourable to luinself. Jle was made 
rior of I’itteiiwecjiii, member of the Privy Coniieil, and 
avin;? resigned the jiflice of lord clerk register to jdease 
the regent, he secured a ]ien.si(m of X'5t)0 a v<‘ar, and was 
appointed lord president «)f the Court of Session. At the 
battle of Langside, May, IbflS, Balfour was in the rear- 
guard with the regent, and disjdayed no little vahair; yet, 
in the end of the same year, he was iiifrigning in favour of 


; ^far}”, for which he w'as arrested, hut effected his peace- 
; w'ith Murray, and regained his liberty. 

I On Morton becoming regent Balfour sought to curry 
favour with him by acts of the vilest treachery. He was 
j mainly insti-uincntal in bringing about the concord called 
! the Pacification of Perth, in Febrnavy, 1572, whereby hi» 
j late coadjutors were givou over to the tender merries of Iho 
regent. Tn July, 1572, Morton brought his victims to 
I trial for Darn ley’s murder, and had them sentenced to the 
scaflbhl. Balfour, however, not only escaped a trial, but 
the following year had his forfeiture annulled, and hiiiisclf 
I Kjstored by Act of Parliament; and in 1574 the regent 
j (‘onmiiited to him and Skene a design for a g<*neial digest 
' of IJie laws. Balfour did not remain mueh longer in tliw 
j eounlry; drc*ading the gi'ound on which he stood he fled to 
I Finnee, uhero he continued till llie young king of Scr>tland 
' assumed the reins of government, lie then leturned to 
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his native country, and joined the party who w^atched for 
the destruction of the yet formidable Morton. In 15711 
Morton recovered Ins authority, Balfour again fled from 
before him, and the forfeiture was re-enacted whieh had 
been pronounced in 1571. The death of Morton was now' 
to he accomplished; ami as Balfour had taken caro to 
preserve the bond by that nobleman and others in support 
of Bolhw'cll in the murder of Darnley, a plan was speedily 
deviwal; Morton was accused of treason, tried, convicted^ 
and beljcaded. 

riiis wfis Balfour’s last public act. He died soon after, 
in the year If/SH, JUs one object in life was his own 
BeJf-iutcrest. and in tJie pursuit of this he was so utterly 
unscrupulous that lie faii'ly deserves the appellation of 
the most corrupt man of his age.” 


BALFRON', a village and parish in Stirlingshire, IB 
miles W.S.\V. from Stirling, and lit iinles N.N.W. from 
Gljwgow, is built at the foot of the Caiupsie Hills. Tlicro 
is a lai-ge cotton jnamifactorv in the neighbourhood. Tho 
popuhition in 18f<l w'as 1327. 

BALI. Sec Bat.ly. 

BALISTES. S(je Filk-fisii, 

BAL'KAN is a name wliich properly belongs to that 
range of triouiilains which, lying between 42*^ and 48** N. 
hit., and 23” and 28“ K. Ion., divides the plains oji tho 
L<iwer Danube from the rivers miming southward to tho 
Archipelago. TJie range also forms the boundary between 
Bulgaria and Kastern Roumclia. 

The most considerable mountain chain, and that wliicli,^ 
by an extension of Uio term, may bo called Balkan, runs 
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from the Adriatic Sea to tbo Black Sea. It bcj^lns on the 
shores of llic Adriatic with the rocky peninsula of Sabion- 
cella, opposite the island of Curzola, and soon assumes an 
extremely >viid and alpine character in the inonntuins of 
(^zorna (pronounced Cherna), Gora, or Moiitenofrro. Pro- 
cecdin" further east, between Servia and Albania, it 
jiicrenKos in ljei{;ht in the mountains of Pcrseriin, which 
join the Shard Dagh, or Kara Dagh (the J/ons Senrdus of 
the Romans). The highest part of the range lies still further 
to the east, where it receives the names of Gliubolin, Argon- 
taro, and Kgrisu. Some summits here uMain tlie point of 
perpetual snow. To the west of Sophia, near the soui-ces 
<if the Isker, a tributary of the Danube, ami those of the 
Struma (AVry/now), is Mount Orbelus, 9000 f(‘et above 
the sea, and oiwi of the mo.st elevated summits of the 
uhohi system. I’min this point the range declines to the 
sr»nth-east, hut it resumes its eastern direction again at 
Ihi* sources of the Marilza (the Ilebriut)^ and from this 
p«>int to its termination on the shores of the Black Sea 
it is calk'd Balkan, or liinineh Dagh ; the latter naiiio is 
<lerive(i from Cape Eminch, with which it torminates on ! 
the BlacJc Sea. TJiis portion of the range is considerably , 
lo\v<',r than that further to the west ; its mean height does ' 
not e.xcecd 3000 or 4000 feist above tlie sea. It forms the 
Ilfenina of the Greek geographers, prohalily so called from 
its cold and snowy climate. The range is distinguished 
by craggy summits and sleep slopes, and there are very 
few practicable routes across it. The passage of the 
r»al kalis by the Bussuin army in the depth of winter, in 
Avus one of the most memorable incidents of tlie 
ihisHo-durkish war id 1S77-7H. Under the treaty of 
Brrliii the 'Furks were omjiowercd to occnjiy some fortified 
]»()sitions in the Balkans, hut tliey have never exercised 
their right in the matter. 

The Balkans arc unitfd to the inonntains of Middle 
Europe by the Diuaric Alps, which separate the low- 
lands of Hungary from the Adriatic Sea; and by the 
Bulgarian Mountains, which extend from tlie Balkans to 
the Garpatbians. Tlie country between these two 
odhlioots, comprising Bosnia and Ser\ia, is quite of an 
alpine cliaracler. 

'Flic iiicuntulns are for the most part of gruiiitie, forma- 
tion, and are said to contain a variety of valuable minerals, 
but. tliey arc very imperfectly known in this respect. 

BALKH. See Afcjiian TuRKjr..sTAN. 

BALL. The use of the ball as a means of amusement 
dali's from the curliest times, and many of the games now 
in vogue ha\ c eoiiic down from the gymnasia of tlie ancient 
G leeks and Romans. By the ancient Greeks, Avith whom 
manly exercises were a passion, ball games were highly 
prized as a means of giving grace and elasticity to the 
liody. Ball games were also very popular as court games 
during the sixteenth century in Italy, France, and England. 
Frequent reforenees Avill be found in writers of that period 
to the games of Tennis and I’ailu Maile. The latter 
game, which was played in a long alley, con.‘'isted in 
.striking a ball througli a high .arch of iron standing at 
cither end with a mallet or “mall,” the player who 
.succeeded in achieving this with the fewest strokes being 
the winner, Tlie, playing of this game in a long alley near 
St. Jimnvs, London, gave rise to the name Pall Mall. 

At* the present period tho game of Cricket forms tho 
most popular ball game of England, while the game of 
Golf may bo regarded ns the first ball game of Scotland. 
Cricket , liowever, is now also largely played in Scotland, and 
Football has become increasingly popular in both countries. 
Croquet, a game in many respects I'cscmhling the old game 
of T*all Mali, was up to a recent period an exceedingly 
XKipulnr ball game, but about 1889 it was quite superseded 
liy tho more active game of Lawn Tennis. Tho very old 
game of Racquets, and tlie similar game played with tlio 
hand called Fives, are still in vogue, though for tho 


moment partly eclipsed by their younger rival. These 
games will bo found fully described under their respec- 
tive headings. 

BALL was in former timer's tho name given to all kinds 
of spherical projectiles usimI in warfare, from tho bullet of 
the musket or pistol to tho round shot of the cannon. 
The introduction of rifiod fire-arms has in later tknes cativscd 
mo.stof the projectiles used to be of an elongated cylindrical 
form, and they arc termed now cither bullets, shot, or slndl, 
aeem’ding as they are, used for sinall-arins or in a soliil or 
hollow form for artillery. The bomb, however, still retains 
its spherical form, and several fonns of ball are still u.sed 
in both military and naval affairs for various j)urpow\s. 
The graund light-ball eon.sists of a skeleton framework 
covered with painted canvas and filled with an inflammable 
composition which is lighted by a fuse. It is used to gu'o 
out a briglit light which may serve to dihcover tluj move- 
ments of .an eineny during the night, whether at a .siege or 
in the field. Another light-hall, invented by Colonel Boxer, 
is designed to burn in tlie air and illuminate the ground 
beueaili. It is formed of a tliin shell composed of wrougJit 
iron inclosing two liemispheres of the same metal, in one 
of which is jilaced the inflammable tomposition, and in tho 
other a paraelmte of calico attached to tlie receptacle of 
tlie composition by chains. By means of a fuse the shell 
is exploded when it reaches its highest point in the air, 
and the heinispliero containing the ]taracliute falls ofl* with 
the outer casing, leaving the lighted eoniYiosition to bo 
buoyed up by the parachute, and slow ly descend to tho 
ground. Aiiotlier light-ball that has been more reccnlly 
brought into use serves to liberate in tho air a cloud of 
stars similar to those u.scd in tho ordinary rocket, which 
while de.sccndiiig eiKst a bright light upon tlic ground below. 
Smeke-b.ills are made by filling a thick jiaper easing w-ith 
a eomposition of gnnpow’der, saltpetre, eoal dust, piteh, 
and tallow, wliieli gives off a dense smoke, and in any 
elosed place, sueh as a mine or easematc, would sen’O to 
blind or suffocate an enemy. Other projectiles of a still 
more iwisonous cliaracliT hfive been devised by invcntois, 
but their use finds but little- favour with military men. 
A light-hall that would burn on water, and could be 
throw'll from a mojtar on the deck of a ship, has been 
pro^Mised as a means of warding off tho attacks of torpedo 
boats, blit it has not lieeii adopted in the service, greater 
reliunee being placed up<ni tlie powerful electric light for 
this jnirposc. 

BAL'LA1\ a jiopnlar song or roundelay, really from 
the 1.0W Latin haHarc^ to dance (wheiie.e our haU^ or danco 
assembly), and meaning a dance inne, whence by develop- 
ment a simple poem in Htauza.s suitable to a tune of such a 
simple rliytlim, and finally a poem of this character regard- 
less of music. Ballads and rude Yioetry have been in all 
countries the earliest nicinurials of ymblic transactions, and 
in the savage state of each w’ere invariably used to rouse and 
perjietuate a in.*irtial spirit. No less than 10,000 ancient 
English ballads are enimierated by collectors. Thus tho 
finest ballatls of onr old land, such as “ Chevy Chose,” 
the “ De.atli of Douglas,” vV-c., commemorate the wild and 
lawdess forays of the Border. No country, except Spain, 
possesse.s so rich a collection. The Robin Hood ballads 
are another scries, funning a small epic in themselves. In 
process of time, as inauiiers grew' refined, the ballad in every 
country by degrees included a wider range of subjects ; it 
Avas no longer solely emiiloycd in rehearsing valorous dced.«, 
but included in its rliymc.s tin* inan’cllous tale or the wild 
adventure, occasionally becoming the vehicle of sentiment 
and passion. No festivity wivs esteemed eoinplcto among 
our ancestors, in tlie ebw'cnth, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, which Avas not set off Avith the exercise of tho 
minstrers talents, Avho usually sang his ballad to In.-s own 
or some other harp, and w^as everywhere recch’cd Avitli 
respect. Constructed like the Homeric poems and the 
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Spunl.^h rornanccR, on a oortain regular inf)clpl, tlicse ballads, 
like till* works just named, abound in recurring expressions, 
phrases, or hnrdenSy or in repeated epilliets, &c., which must 
be regarded as the accepted aids to the composer's imagiiia- I 
tion. They are now quite invaluahle from the iiisipfht 
they afl'ord into the manners ami modes of thinking: of 
remote tirt^es ; while the strokes of nature with whieh they 
abound, and the artless simplicity of their luiiguage, excite 
the admiration of just critics. 

Among numerous other collections of our ow’n national 
ballads, Percy’s “Iteliques,” Keans’ ‘■‘Old Jhillads, Historical ! 
and NnrraliM*,” the K<i\hurgho collection of 2000 pnges(in ' 
the British Museinn"), and Iiilhon’s -^Ancient Songs from the 
time of Henry HI.,” hlaud conspicuous. IMnkertoii, damie- 
fioii, and KinJay li.ivi* collected tlic Scotch ballads; and Sir 
Walter Seott the Hinstn'lsy of the Scottish Border.” 

Thii hallad has l>(‘en used by modem writers as a form of ! 
literary expression very successfully. When we think of 
(joldsniith's exquisitely tonchiiig Kdwiii and Angelina,” 
of Scott’s stilling “ Lochin\ar,” of Macanlav’s heroic “Lays 
of Aiieiiuit Koine,” and of the w(‘irdest, strangest, perhaps 
finest of all ballads of all time, Coleridge’s “Ancient 
IMariner,” we aie face* to face uith masti'rpieccs of literary 
excellence and power. 

Ballad, in music, now means a short air, vejieated to \ 
two or more stanzas, simple in eoiislnietion, and therefore 
confined in inodulatioii. and having an aecoiiqianiinent of 
41 strictly subordinate kind. When an air or its accoin- 
jianiinent is llorid, or modulates into distantly-related keys 
— when, in short, either (d them assmnes a inon^ elaborate 
form, the composition generally takes the name of Song or i 
<]Iniizuiiet, even when several stanzas are repeated to the 
same melody. 

BAI4L-AND-SOCKET JOINT is a joint the n:itiiro 
of wliidi is indieateil by its name. Its use lies in its ability 
to move hori/ontally, vertieully, or obliquely. It is used for 
astronomical and otlier instnnnents; and in that ivoiiderful 
collection of niechanieal contrivances, the skeleton of ver- 
tebrates, .amongst whom man is the chief, hall-and-soeket 
joints are used in tlic hip, Fhoulder, ribs, &C. ["See Aum, 
Backuhnk, &C,.’] Tn snakes and some fishes even the 
backbone is so jidiited. 

BALXARAT, a large and flourishing city in Victoria, 
Australia — being next in importance to ^Melbourne, the 
vajjitul. It is the centre of perhaps tlie richest gold- 
yielding district in tlie world. It lies 100 miles by rail 
W.N.W. of Melbonrne, at an elevation of Id 13 feet above 
’the level of the sea, anil consists of Ballarat East and Bal- 
larat West, the Ynrrowee (’.n-ek dividing them. Each is a 
distinct municipality, under the government of a mayor and 
councillors. llallarat West has an area of 2HK0 acres, 
and has most of the iin])rovemeiits of large towns of inueh 
older growth. 'J’liere are good public buildings, several 
churches and schools, and numerous liaudsoiiic shops; 
alsif a theatre and several jilaces of amusement. The 
hanks aie located in substantial buildings, and there are, 
ill fact, nearly all the accompaniments of a metropolitan 
cit}'. A railway connects it wdth Melbourne, and it is also 
eonneeled with all the other railway.s in the colony. The 
toivn eoiilaiiis several irou-foiindries, breweries and distil- 
leries, flour-mills, and factories. 

Hold was first discovered at liallanit in June, 1851. 
The extraordinary richness of tlic ground rapidly attrai*ted 
a large cone-oursc of diggers and followers, who laid the 
foundation of a wealthy and prosperous town. As the 
surface digging heeame exhaust ed, it was found that richer 
deposits of the metal could be obtained at lower depths 
At the present time there arc mines as deep as some of 
the coal -pits of Enghind, w^orked by extensive steam pump- 
ing and other machinery. One of the largest pieces of 
natural gold in the world was taken from Bakery Hill. It 
was fQund at a depth of 180 feet, weighed 2217 oz. 16 dwts., 


and w.as called the “Welcome” nugget; it was sold for 
4610,500. The “Lidy Ilotham” nugget, found near 
Canadian Gully, at a depth of 135 feet, weighed 1177 oz. 
17 dwts. The yield of gold for 1881 was 106, 455 J oz. 
The geological formation of the district is Silurian, on 
]iriinitive slate and sandstone. 'I'lie population of Bal- 
larat West in 1881 w'as 22,425; and of Ballarat East, 
16,()44~-total, 38,460. 

BALXAST, a term used to denote any heavy material 
phuMul in a ship’s hold with the object of sinking her deeper 
in the water, ifiid of thereby rendering her capable of 
canying sail w'ithout danger of being capsized. Ships arii 
said to be in ballast when thcys.ail without a cargo, having 
oil board only the stores and other articles requisite for the 
use of the vessel and crcw% as well as of any passengers 
who may he proceeding with her upon tlie voyage. In 
favonr of vessels thus circumstanced it is usual to dispense 
wdtli many formalities at the custom-houses of the ports 
of departure and entry, and to remit the piiyineiit of certain 
dues and port charges which aro levied ujion ships having 
cargoes on board. 

For several hundred years the Corporation of the Trinity 
House retained the monopoly of supplying ballast to all 
vessels leaving the river Tliames. ’I'he quantity has 
annually amounted to about 750,000 tons, and has alway.s 
been dredged from the river. In 1865 the monopoly 
ceased, and the ballast trade is now o])en. The substances 
most generally used for ballast are iron, gravel, sand, and 
water, the first and last of these being most in use, 

Kegulations have at v.irious times been iiifule in diflureiit 
ports and eountries determining the modes in which shij»s 
may he, supplied with ballast, and in what manner they 
may ilischarge Ihe same- -such regulations being necessary 
to prevent injury to harbours. 

In engineering the term ballast is used to designate tin* 
sand, giMvel, or broken stone that is h(‘jiteii down and 
packed under and between raihvay sleepc*rs in order to give 
them lirnmess and strength. No lino is open for transit 
until it has been ballasted, and the cost of ballast tonus 
an important item in a railway contract. 

BAL^LATEB* a village of Aherdecnslurc, situated 011 
the hanks of the Dee, 86 miles from Aberdeen. It is 
iniieli frequented during summer on account of its ehaly- 
hentc springe. The place is w'cll drained, and enjoys a 
fine bracing air and an equable climate. Allogelher it is 
pleasant, neat, and dean, and deservedly popular as a healtli 
resort. The resident population at the census of 1881 
was only 759. 

BAliL-COCK* a hollow sphere or ball of metal, 
attached to the end of a lever, which turns tlie stOp-coek 
of a eihti*rij-j)ipe, mid regulates the supply of water. It 
floats by its buoyancy, and rises and sinks according fi> 
the quantity of water in the cistern. 

BAlaXENY ZSIiES, a dustei* of islands in the Ant- 
arctic, Ocean discovered by Mr. Jolni Balleny and Mr. H. 
Freeman, on 9th February, 1839. It consists of five 
islands, which, proceeding from K. to W., arc called Stnrgc 
Island, Buckle Island, Boriaduile Island, Young Island, 
and Kow Island, fnim the names of some of the patrons of 
the expedition. Borradailo Island, the central one of tin; 
group, lies in 66° 44' S. lat., 168° 11' K. Ion# Immediately 
to the east of it is a remarkable rock called Beale’s Pin- 
nacle, whiidi is described as rising like a tall lighthouse 
from the waters. 

IBAL'LET, a theatrical representation, in which a story 
it told by gesture, accomjianied by clmracteristic or 
illustrative muhic, and to which dancing, scenery, decora- 
tions, &o., arc the accessories. The name, derived from 
the Latin ballare^ should mean simply a dance, but was 
first applied in modern Europe to those magnificent 
dramatic and musical spectacles which were introduced 
into the courts of Italy during the early part of the 
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sixteenth century. Such entertainments fonricd an im> ! 
portant feature in the public rejoicings on the occasion of 
royal marriages or the celebration of victories, and kings 
and queens, with the members of their courts, all took part 
in the performances. In France, where the )>allet was 
introduced by Bultagerlui, diiector of music to Gathcriue 
de Mcdicis, it soon becanio exceedingly popular. In 1681, 
Henry HI. having married his favourite, the Due dc 
.loyeuso, to Mademoiselle de Vaudemont, sister tf> his 
queen (Louise de Lorraine), a ballet was produced on the 
subject of Ceres and her nymphs, whiesh was performed at 
the Louvre, and the qncon and her ladies took part in the 
spectacle. Botli Louis XlII. and liouis XIV. appeared 
and danced in tlie ballets that were represented ut their 
e,ourts, the last appearance of the latttn* being in 1(>99. 

Ill these perfurmunces the actors also employed the aid 
of recitation and singing, as well ns the more strictly 
legitimate dancing and pantomime, appropriate music being 
coinposcd and eiiijiloycd for the songs and dances. 

In the rise of modern opera the ballet was retained, but 
in the iniddle of the eigliteeiitli century Noverre separated 
the ballet from the opera, using it by itself as a systematic 
expn'ssioii of the drama. He attempted the representati<»u 
of tlic most lofty subjects by its means, tragedies like 
.Medajii” and “Hamlet” being performed as ballets; and 
in his wr»ik entitled “ Let ties sur Ics Arts Imitatcurs” 
(Paris, 1807) has explained his theory on the subject. 
'I’he iiKviniug »>f the word has returned very niueh to its 
original purport, and the ballet is now an ornament of 
operas or spectacles, such as a Christmas pantomime, 
introduei'd to relieve the steady progress of the dramatic 
]uirt of the eiiteitainmcnt by an exhibition of dancing. 
Llallet-dancing becomes year by year more grae<*ful, and, 
happily, loss indecent in eostunie; and tlie large and 
skilfully varied combinations of many dancers, frequently 
now to be seen at our largest theatres, fill the stage with 
shifting hannunies of colour and graceful interweaving [ 
forms of motiuii. Tasteless displays of dexterity, and i 
disgusting scantiness of clothing, will soon, it is to be 
hoped, be nowhere found degrading the ballet. 

A pithy sentence from Carlyle (“Misc,” vii.), deseri!>ing 
a visit to the opera, wdll soon he historically valuable, and 
as such it may be quoted here; — “'Ihe. ballet-girls with 
llieir muslin saucers round them” (sauecn’-sliuped stiff* 
])etticoats standing out straight, or near it, from the 
waist) “were little short of miraculous; wliirling aud 
spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and then suddenly 
lixiiig themselves, each upon her left or right great toe, 
with the other log stretclied out at an angle of ninety 
di'grees — us if you had suddenly pricked into the floor by 
one of their points a pair, or rather a multitudinous cohort, 
of mad, restlessly jumping and clipping scissors, and so 
bidden them rest with opened blades, and stand still, in the 
devil’s name! Motion peculiar to the opera; perhaps the 
ugliest, and surely one of the most difficult, ever taught a 
female creature in this world. . . . Perhaps neither 

Semirainis nor Catherine tlie Second had hrod lierself so 
carefully ” as the chief dancer of the evening, Cerilo. 

BAL'IJET* in music, a part song in strict writing of the 
inadiigalian type, a very favourite form with the Elizabethan 
composers. It hod ti.fa-la-'la at the close of each stanza; 
and oridnally, it is believed, actually accompanied dancing. 
Gastoloi's Ballets (1532-1598) ore amongst the earliest, 
hut Morley’a “ Ballets to fiveVoyces” (1596), and those of 
Woelkes with tlio same title, are much finer compositions. 
It is sufficient to mention Morley’s ballet — 

**My bonny lass she smiletli, 

When site my heart beeullotli, 

Fa, la, la 1 ” 

to indicate the highly diarocteristic stylo ; for this sprightly 
masterpiece is probably known to every musical reader, 
having retained unfailing popularity to this day. 


BAJLLIKA^ a small town aud port of Ireland, in the 
county of Mayo, 18 miles N.N.E. from Castlebar. The 
town is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Moy, which 
hero separates ihe counties of Sligo and Mayo, and is 
crossed by two bridges. The river aflTords excellent salmon 
fishing, and is the resort of many anglers during the summer 
si^ison. Tlio population of Bullina proper in^l881 was 
4318; of the portion of the town in the county of Sligo, 
which is called Ardiiarce, 1442; total, 57C0. Tlie town 
has been much improved of late years, and its trade has 
greatly increased. It is the siiat of a jioor-law union, with 
a large workhouse, and has breweries, flour-mills, and 
manufactures of simif. There is also a good trade in cured 
provisions and salmon. The public buildings comprise a 
line old Episcopal church, a largo Boman Catholic chapt*!, 
liaudsome convent. Baptist and Methodist eliapels, a ses- 
sions-house, and some brunch banks. The number of 
vessels whicli annually enter at and clear from the port, 
is each about 160. of little over 20,000 tons burden, 'rbo 
cu8tmn.s revenue in 1882 was d;i200. In 1798 Bullina 
w.as for a short time in the possession of the French under 
(leiicral lluinbert, 

BAlaliZNASLOE, a town of Ireland in the counties of 
Gtdway and Kosconinion, is situatc'd on both sid»*s of tlie 
river Suck, 8 miles from its outfall into the Sliaiinon, and 
35 from Galway, and 91 from Dublin. The Grand Canal 
exteiuls from the Shannon to Ballinusloc, .and has con- 
siderably inqnoved the corn-trade of the distrie-t. There 
is a station of tlie Midland Great Western Railway in the 
town, which is tolerably well built, clean, and pavt‘d. It 
has a court-hous(\ a district lunatic asylum, union work- 
house, church, Roman Catholic <‘hape], Methodist and 
Presbyterian nieeliiig-houses, and several schools. A very 
large sheep, cattle, and horse fair is held annually on the 
first TucMlay in Octob(*r, and lasts tive days. The average 
number of sheep sold is from 00,001) to 70,000, and of 
cattle from fJOOO to 7000. The population in 3881 was 
4772 —3826 being in Galway and 947 in Roscommon. 
The battle of Augrin, in H»91 — in which the nnny of 
William HI., under Giiikcll, aftenvanhs Earl of Athloue, 
completely defeated that of James II., under the com- 
mand of St. Ruth, wlio was killed in the action — w.as 
fought in the iieiglihourhctod. 

BAUilNBOBE, a town in li eland, in the county of 
M.ayo, is situated ou tlic Robe, a stream w'JiicIi falls int(> 
I.ough Mask, 3 miles W, The towm consists cliiidly of a 
main street and tw^o branches of well-built houses. It 
contains a session s-liouse, union workhouse, church, and 
Roman Gathulii; chapel. Tim population of the town in 
3881 wus 4949. 

BAX.XIOL COLLEGE, Oxford. The founder of this 
college was .Tohn Balliol, or dc Balliol, of Barnard’s Castle, 
in tlie county of Durham, a man of gieat opulence and 
]iower in the thirteenth centur}', mid a steady adherent to 
King Henry 111. in all his w^ars and contests. 'I’lie wealth 
and political e^msequence of John de Balliol w’erc dignified 
by a love of learning and a benevolence of disposition which, 
about tlic year 12(i.3 (or 12GS, as Wood thinks), iiuTticed 
him to muintahi certain poor seliohirs of Oxford, in number 
sixteen, by exhibitions. On Ins death, in 1269, he recom- 
mended only the objects of Ins bounty to liis lady and his 
executors, leaving’ no written deed or authority for their 
support. As what he had previously given was from his 
personal estate, now in other hands, the wire of them would 
in all ]>robabiIity have ceased, had not his widow, who is 
styled the Lady Dervorgillo, been persuaded to fulfil Ids 
inteiiLiun in the most honourable manner by taking upon 
herself their future maiiitcuance. She established a resi- 
dence for the scholars ; the foundation was confirmed by the 
founder’s sou, .John Balliol, afterwards king of Scotland ; 
and a number of benefactors promoted the purposes of the 
founder by enriching the establishment with gifts of land, 
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money, and church livings. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, liowcver, the revenues were so in- 
sufficient tlint many of the wrliolars wore oi)liged to 
relinquish their studies, and even to f«)llow ineehanical 
trades for a maintenance. But grad noli}* various bene- 
factors stepped fovwnid to relieve tlicni in this distress 
and to si^oport the college; .mid during (be 8uccee<ling 
live centuries endowments of bigb vabm have raised this 
eollege to the distinguished r.-nik wliieli it holds. 

There .are now fourteen fellowshijis and fifteen scholar- 
ships on the old foundation at this eollege; the latter of 
about X80 a year, and tenable during residenro for iive 
years, open to e.indidales under iiiiiefeoii years of age. 
Tlierc are five seholarsliips of a year, for persons 

educated at Jilundeirs School, Tiverton, on the foiiiulatioii 
of Mr. J*eter IJliiTidell ; one of wliieli is lo he filled up 
anniialJy by examination at tlie selniol. Tlierc are four 
mathematieal seludarsliips, tenable for four years, of the 
value of XSO a ye.ar. I'liere are also eight scholarships, of 
a year, leuahhi for four years, “for the encouragement 
of the slmly of l.iw and hislorv, and of the study of natural 
seieiice, in order to qualify students for tin* jirofessioiis of 
law ami imalieiiie respectively, founded by Haiin.ah, daughter 
of Mr. Francis Braki-nhiiiy. The AVnrner exhihition, of 
about Xfifi a year, leiiahle iluring resideiiec' for five years, 
is confined to natives, <»r tliose whose fathers wore natives 
iif Scotland. The iiomination to the Smdl exhibitions 
(ten in niimhev) is vested in the principal and pnifessors 
of (Jhisgow University, and the election in the master and 
fellows iif this eollege. One or two of these an; annually 
filled up by an examination lield ut (Be.sgow. They aie 
tenable during residence for five yours. 

Tw«> exhibitions of XJdO a year, t»Miablo for f(nn* years, 
were founded under the 'will of Bi<‘hard Jciikyns, I).T)., 
oiiee master of the eollege ; to he filled up by (‘ompotitioii 
.among those memhersof the eollege who have not exceeded 
sixteen terms of neadeiiiicait .standing. Three exhibitions 
(or more, ncasnding to <a*r<!iiiu stances) of .£70 a year during 
residence, tenable for five years, are annually offered by 
the eollege for open compel itioii among .all candidates who 
have not (5om])leted the eiglitli term from their matricula- 
tion, There are also a cei tain nnmher of minor exhibitions 
of ,£10 a year <liiring resiJ<aiee. 

TJie eollege Jiall, which is on the west side of the 
qua<Iraiigle, was originally built in the reign of Henry VJ.; 
hut the jiresent interior is modern. The interior of the 
library wais rebuilt about tlie hegiiiniiig of the present 
century, by Wyatt, in imitation of llie Gothic style. 
Additional buildings in eonneclion with the college were 
(a'ceted in and somewhat later an elaborate rlmpel 

was built. Both arc Gotliie in style, lliongh very diflereiit 
in character, and both .are far surpjissed by some further 
mav buildings, completed in 1800. Th<*y are, of course, 
(lolhic, but poss(*ss a more distinctive character. They 
cost about £80,000, and waa-e a gift from Miss Bracken- 
hury, daughter of an old scholar. A m*,w hall was built in 
1870, w'orthy to rank with tin* best of the old lialls of 
Oxford. (^Oxford UniversUtf Calendar^ 1886.) 

BAL'LIOL, JOHN DE, King of Scotland, was the 
son of the Sir .John de. Balliol wdio founded the celebrated 
Balliot. C«»i.le<ie at Oxford, and at the death of the 
“ ^laid of Norway,” only grandchild of Ih.at Alexander TTI. 
of Scotland whose youth liis father had gnanled more or 
Jess faitlifully, Balliol put in a claim to the crown. He 
w'as deseended from a niece of William the Lion ; Robert 
Bruce, a eompetitor, sprang from a second niece ; and 
Hnslings, another eompetitor, from a third. Edwai’d T, of 
Englami, who assumed to he overlord of Scotland, was 
appealed to, and he at once assumed all feudal rights, and 
occupied the country with his soldiers wliile he investigated 
the rival claims. This investig.ation he conducted with that 
love of justice whicli has made him to he called the “ Eng- 


lish Justinian,” and which led him to enrich the law' wdth 
so many Important statnles. He decided for Balliol, who 
at once did homage ; but on Edward’s afterwards claiming 
judicial supremacy — -that is, the right of appeal to England 
from Scotch decisions — Balliol was forced by his baron- 
.agc to resist the claim. Ilis resistaiic.e was eucourag<*d 
secretly by France, and openly by the pope, who absolved 
him from Jiis oath of allegiance. Edward at once mai’clied 
into Scotland, which could not long resist the foremost 
warrior of his time; and Dunbar saw John Balliol a 
captive, passing Jtvithout a blow from a throne to a prison, 
lie surrendered his crown to Edward, and Avith his 
son Avas lodged in the ToAAaa* of Loiubm. By tin* iiit<'r- 
cessioii of the pope, Balliol Avas alloAved to retire into 
France, Avliere he lived upon an estate he held there, and 
died in 1814, His .son, Edward Balliol, was received 
kindly at the* court of Edward 111., and taking advantage! 
of the death of Robert Bruce, king of Seothind, lie made :i 
snatch at the Scotch croAvn in 1882. The English king 
ha<l formally prohibited the enterprise, hut aa'Ikmi it unex- 
pectedly succeeded, and EdAA'ard Balliol w'as evoAvned at 
Scone, Avhilc the hoy-king DaAud Bruce fled for saf<*ly to 
Fr.ance, EdAvard III. suaa' fit to .acknoAA'lodgc him on con- 
dition of his own oA orlordship being acknowledged. Balliol's 
eompH.ance with this condition cost him his eroAvii, fi»r his 
angry suhji'cts droA’c him Avith ignominy from the re.alm In* 
h.ad thus dopaded. 11(5 died Avithout issue, .and the family 
became extinct. Tlie prior claim, by birth, to the Scottish 
crown now dcA'olA’cd upon tin'. Bruces, Avho originally liad 
.an inferior titic to that of tli(5 Balliuls, being de.seendetl 
fnuii a younger (femal(‘) branch, 

BALXIUM. 'i'ltis t(‘rm, aecordiiig to Duficsne. 
.anciently meant an outer bulw'ark, but was afterward n 
adopted for the area or courtyard contained witliin (me. 
It ajipears clear from the word, and its original use, that 
it is a c.()rnipted form of the Latin rallttm. The ditch <if 
a royal castle avus sometimes called the Ditch del Bayk*. or 
of the Bjdlium, to distinguish it from the ditches of the 
interior w'orks. Over it AA'as either a standing or a draAv 
bridge, leading to the b.a!Jium. In towns, the appellation 
of hallium was given to .a work fenced Avith palisades, and 
sonietime.s ninsmiry, covering the suburbs. The name. 
Bailey, .as the Old Bailey, in London, and th(5 Ohiireh of St. 
Tcter in the Bailey, in Oxford, seems to liave been dtaived 
from hallium. 

BAItLOONS and BALLOONING. A(^rial navigation , 
the faculty of locomotion through the air, the power of 
soaring bird- like into the assure fields of 8pac«, h.as alw.ays 
been tanlalizingly seductiA^o to tlic human imagination, and 
the adA'cnt of the first balloon caused great anticipations 
AA'liich hav(5 not yet been realized. Aerostation was lo dis 
close the sec.^ets of the atmospheric world, and to he the 
means of facilitating the production of abundant and excel- 
lent haiwests. Meteorological experiments have been the 
medium of interesting approaches in this direction, hut tlm 
management of the now invention was, and indeed is yet, 
understood by fcAV persons ; and althongh you may ascend 
^•om any point, it is only experts who can predict whore (a- 
how you AAdll descend. Uncertainty, especially with unskilled 
.amateurs, still attends aerial voyages; and the balloon is 
so much at the mei*cy of currents of air, tl\at the cours(3 
it will follow is not always an affair of the will ok ehoiee 
of the aeronaut. 

The principle in \artuc of whicli a balloon asexsnds is 
exactly tlie same as lliat which causes a piece of wood or 
other material to float partially immersed in watea-, viz., 
that if any body float in equilibrium in a fluid, the weight 
of the body is equal to the weight of the fluid displaced. 
Thus if a body lighter than the air it displaces is set free 
in the ptmosphere, it rises to a height wWe the air is so 
attenuated that the weight of the volume of air di8plac(5d 
is equal to that of the body, when equilibrium takes place, 
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and tlie body ascends no higher. After the invention of the aerial voyages, and a snhseription was started to have the 
balloon by tho brothers Montgoliier, it was concluded that experiment repeated at Paris. The balloon used was 
there was a great analogy between sailing on the water and ctmstmcted of silk by two brothers named Robcii;, under 
nailmg in nir, and that no vciy great difficulty would be the superintendence of M. Charles, a professor of natural 
found in devising a suitable steering apparatus ; in fact it philosophy in Paris, and was about 13 feet in diameter 
was supposed that to rise in the air and remain there was (fig. 2, Plate I.) Instead of copying the Montgolfier process, 
tlie chief difficulty, and that, this being accoinidished, llic Charles filled the balloon with hydrogen gas, obtained by the 
power of _ jigetmg the aerostat would be a sccondaiy action of dilute sulphuric acid upon iron filings, i#|)rocccding 
achievcineqPBiat must follow before long. Ac(‘.f)rdinglv, which would have been less tedions and difficult had the gas 


in many of tho early balloons the voyagers took up oars, 
.sails, or paddles, which they diligently worked while in the 
air ; and as different currents in the atinrlRplierc frequently 
occur, it is no wonder that some should have announced 
with confidence that their course was changed from that 
of the wind by means of the sails or oars th:it tliey used. 
An aeronaut can often change the eonrsr? of liis balloon 
by raising or lowering it, .end thus getting into a different 
current of air which may suit tlie direction lie wishes to 
go in. The analogy hetweem sailing on the water and sail- 
ing in tlic air is nltogether fallacious; for in the one casc 
tho vessel floats on the snrfaee of the water, in tlie other 
it must float totally immer'^ed in (he aerial fluid. A ship, 
wliile sailing, is acted on by two fluids — llie water sup- 
]»orting and the air propelling it ; but a ship sailing in 
the, air would he only under the action of the one fluid 
that surrounds it on all sides. If a sort of sail surface 
be exposed from the ear, to aet as rudder and guide the 
direction of the machine, it is of course only so iniieli more 
surface to be acted upon by the completely enveloping 
cniTeiil ; while, if it were p<jhhibl<‘ to propel the car in a 
tlireclion contrary to the wind, tin; chances .are thnt tho 
great volinn<‘ of tlie sii]»porting power — the balloon - -would 
incline one w.ay and lla* enr another, with a tendency vciy 
dangerous for tlie voyager.M. It amounts to lliis. that after 
the lap.se of a hundred year.s since the balloon was invented, 
man is not much nem*er the consunmiation of being able 
to fly. Rarefied air or gas enables him to ascend niui 
descend, but he is utterly baffled in all his .attempts — .and 
'they have been very numerous — to jiropcl himself in any 
given horizontal direction. 

The actual rmvans by which .ascension is accomplished is 
a French invention; and its lumic, “bidlooii,” is derived 
fioin the p'reiieli hnUon, a football, a name ajiplied giai- 
laally to any hollow spherical body, 'i'he first idea of a 
real balloon was suggested by the Jesuit Fr.anci.s Lana, 
in a work published in 1670, His notion was to raise a 
vcs.sel by means of hollow metal halls, strong enough, when 
exhausted, to resist the pressure of the external air, luil .so 
thin as t<» be, under sudi circumstances, lighter than their 
bulk of air (see fig. 1, Plate I.); but had lie tried the experi- 
ment, he would have found tho requisite strength inconipat- 
ihlo with the necessary degree of thinne.ss and lightness. 
The actual invention of balloons, however, is of much later 
date, and is due to Stephen and Josejili Montgolfier, .sons 
of Peter Montgolfier, a well-known paper maiuifacturer at 
Annonay, near Lyons. In 1783 tlie brotlicr.s, having 
])revionsly ascertained, by a number of experiments, that 
air when heated to tho temperature of 1 80" loses half its 
weight, determined to fill a structure composed of veiy light 
inat(‘iia1 with this mrciied air, so that it should be able to 
raise itself from the earth in spite of the weight of its own 
<M)vering. I'hcy first made a small balloon, which ruse to 
the roof of their apartment; they then tiied the same 
experiment in tho open air privately ; and finally, on tho 
^th Juno, 1783, gave a public exhibirionof their discovery 
at Annonay, heforo tho principal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. A linen globe, 106 feet in eircumfereiice, was 
inflated over a fire fod with small bundles of chopped straw, 
and when released rose rapidly to a height of about 6000 
feet, and descended, at tho expiration of ten minutes, at a 
<distanco of a mile and a half. 

The Montgolfiers’ success set all the world dreaming of 


been passed through cold water. Bulletins were issued daily 
of the jirogress of the inflation, to complete which about 
500 lbs. of sul])huric acid, and twice that amount of iron 
filings, were used. On the 27 th August, .at the signal of th(» 
booming of a gun, tlie balloon ascended from the Champ 
de Mais, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
siHJctators, who long watelieil it intently, spite of a heavy 
rain which drenched them to the skin. It rose to over 
3000 feet, and in .'iboiit three-quarters of an hour fell in 
a field near Gonesse, where the country folk, believing it 
to be some terrible flying monster, .set upon it with guns 
and pitchforks till it was ioni to pieces. 

Thus fju* the balloous Jiad been sent up without any live 
fr(*ig]it, but now peoples began to speculate on tin* possi- 
bility of 11 man risking bis life aboard tbe frail nincliiiie. 
Louis XVI., liowcver, refu.seil to listen to kucIi a pro- 
jiosal, hut })C*nuittcd a sheip and some pigeons to ho 
suspended in i wicker cage attached to the neck of the 
balloon ; and as all of Ihcan de,scended in safety, the suc- 
cess of the experiment served to whet public, curiosity. 
Was it im})Ossil)le or desperately dangenms for men to 
travel in halluoiis? was the question eagerly mooted; and 
presently a courageous ymmg man was found, the hero and 
protomartyr of ballooning, who was ri'.ady to risk his life 
in the enterprise. M. Pibitre ile Roziers first went up 
in a balloon with tackle iittaelied to it, and this trial 
affordi'd proof of a very comforting but hitherto hotly- 
disputed fact, namely, that when the rarefied air was slowly 
exhausted, the balloon would bink gently and not fall vio- 
lently to the ground. 

The first aerial voyage took pbie(‘ on 21st, October, 1783, 
when Roziers, accompanied by the Marquis d’Arlaiides, 
aseended in an ordiii.ary fire balloon from the gardens of 
La Alnette, near Tans, .and after a flight of twenty-live 
ininutCN, daring which tlieir vehicle ru.se to the licight of 
I 3000 feel, (*,ame down safely. The niarquis wifile a veiy 
. lively and interesting account of this first human journey 
. thruugli the realms of air. 

1 On 1st December of the same year Professor Charles 
ascended in a fialloon inllated with hydrogen gas, and suc- 
ceeded in ascending to a height of 0000 feet, wliich was 
then thonglit to h(^ enormous. On the 16th of the .sanio 
month AIM. Chai-les and Robert left the grounds of the 
Palace of tlie Tiiileries in tin* presence of a vast concourse 
of people. The weather was excec»lingly fine, and after 
a trip of two hours they de.seeinb'd at .a distance of 
0 leagues from Paris. M. Ibdu-rt here left the car, .and AI. 
Charles re.aseendi’d alone. Relieved of AI, Robert’s weight 
the balloon mounted rajiidly to n In'ight of 2 mile.s, causing 
the aToiuiut to experience violent pain in tho head. He 
came down safely, however, in about lialf an hour. 

This was the last .a.seent of AI. Charles, to whom are 
due some of the e.arly features of tho balloon; but as now 
used — the valve at "tlie top, tlie suspension of tho ear 
fnini a hoop, and an elongated net-work — the mechanism 
has advanced. It w;is also M. CluarleH’ idea to expand tbe 
Imllooii with a ga.s lighter than tho ordinary air, as dis- 
tinguished from tho heated air or fire balloon of the 
Montgolfiers. 

There were three aerial ascents in 1783, but the number 
now speedily increased, there being no less than fifty-two in 
tlie following year. In tho first of these, on 19th January, 
what is said to have been the largest balloon on record 
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Ascended from Lyons (see iif;. L) It w;i.s more 

than 100 feet in diameter, about 130 feet in liei^^ht, and 
liad a rapacity of over 500,000 cubic feet. It was inflated 
with a straw fire in seventeen miuiiU'S, niid carried up 
seven persons, amon^ tliem being Just'pli Montgolfier and 
Pilatre de Roziers. The balloon rose very nuijeHtityilly 
to a height of 3000 feet, but remained up only forty-five 
minutes, if rent in its upper })art hastening the descent. 
In March of the same yiiar M. Jilajichard, the etdebrated 
French aeronaut, made his first Jiseent from Paris in the 
balloon shown in fig. 4. lie mounted liigli above the clouds, 
and attained an elevation of 0000 feet. MM. Morveau and 
Rertrand asej'iided from Dijon in April, 1784, when they 
attained the height of 13,000 f(‘ct, and travell(‘(l 18 mili^s 
ill tvrenty-live minutes. In July M. Robert ascended from 
Paris with the Due de Chartres and other g(‘ntlemen. Within 
the Jiydrogeii balloon was inclosed a snuillcr one filled with 
common air. Tlu'y useended to a height of 5100 feet, and 
were greatly heattai about by an (‘ddy or revolving current. 
The ga." e^y^^nded ; tln-y had no valve, and tJic inner Ijiil- 
loon choked up the sperlure of llu! neek and pe.nnittcd no 
escape. In this dilemma, at the mercy of a whirlwind, 
they decided to mak<‘ a rent in the outer covering. Tlic 
Due de Chartres himself took one of the banners and made 
two holes ill the halloon, whicli formed an aj km ture between 
7 and 8 feet in h*ngth. The gas csc.ay»ed in volumes througli 
the ojien rents, and they came down with great velocity, 
but no one was injured. 

In .lannaiy, 1785, M. lllanchard and Dr. Jeffries crossed 
the cluinnel in a hyilrogcn balloon from Dover to t-alais. 
From some defect in the gas, or delieiciiey in its .ainount, 
or yirae-t ieally because the balloon was too small, they could 
with diflieulty keep themselves at a level above the se.i, and 
to do so were obliged to part wilh everything in the ear, 
and even take off their clothes and tliiow them overboard. 
As they neared the land, li()we\er, the balloon rose, and 
describing a luagiiitieent arch, carried tluMU ovm* the high 
ground surrounding Calais, and finally liind(‘d them in the 
forest of (luincs. On l.Otli .Tune following, !M. Roziers 
and ]\1. Romain ascended from iUiuIogne wilh the same 
object (that of cTossing the channel) in a Moiitg<»lficr, hav- 
ing a gas-balloon <iverljead, which cauglit fin* and preciy>i- 
tated them from a height of 3000 feet. Roziers, who was, 
with the Manpiis d’Arlandes, the lir.st man ever to ascend 
in a balloon, was the first to meet with a fatal accident 
in connection with aeroiiautii'-s. Tie was killed on the 
spot, and Romain only .surviveil about, ten ininute.s. A 
iiionuinent was erected on the spot wiicrc they fell, which 
was ueai* the sea-shore, about 4 miles from the plaice from 
w'hieli they ascended. 

In the beginning of the next cciiluiy the name of 
M. Garneriii is closely assoe.iatiMl with balloon history, and 
reydaces that of M. Blaneluird. He made the first yiar.i- 
cliuto descent in England. On 5th July, 1802, he ascended 
from Miuylebonc; the wind w'as liigh, hut he rose to a 
height of 7800 feet, and descendeil at Cliingford, ne.ar 
F.yiping Forest, llis fame as an aeronaut was considerable, 
and his yxjymlarity ab(»ut this time w'ns at its culminating 
yioint with the people of the inctroyioliH, wiio w'erc in a state 
of tumult to witness his ascent. This w’as his twenty- 
seventh voy.uge in Europe. 

Ill 1804 Professor Robertson ascended from St. Pelers- 
hurg, uceomyianied by the aeadeiniciaii Sacliarof. This was 
jmrely a scientific voyage, instituted at the request of tho 
Russian Acadiany, to ascertain the physical state of the 
atmoHjdicrc, and the comyioneiit parts of it at different 
det.erminate heights; also the difference between the 
results given by verticjil ascent and the observations of Do 
Luc, SatiSKurc, Humboldt, and others on mountains, which 
it was rightly concluded could not be so free from terrestrial 
influences as those made in the oyien air. 

On 7th October, 1803, Count Zambcccari, Dr. Grassati 


of Rome, and M. Pascal Andreoli of A neon. a, made anight 
ascent in a fire-balloon from Bologna. They took wilh 
them instruments and a lantern by which to sec to make 
observations. The balloon rose with gi*eat velocity, and 
soon attained a heiglit at which Count Zambcccari and Dr. 
Grassati became insensible. M. Andreoli, however, retained 
the use of his faculties. About two in the morning they 
found themselves doseending over the waves Adriatic ; 
the lantern had gone out, and to light it walCwork of no 
little difficulty. The balloon continued to dosceud rapidly, 
and fell, as thisy nnticip.ited, into the Sen. Thoroughly 
drenched, they succeeded in throwing out ballast until they 
rose again, and passed througli three successive regions of 
clouds, which covered their clothes with riin<‘ ; and in this 
situation they became deaf, and could not hear eueli other 
speak. About three o’clock the balloon again descended, 
and was driven by ii gust of wind to tlie of Islria, 
bounding in and out of the sea till eight o’l loek in the 
morning, when one Antonio Bazon yiicked them up in his 
.ship, and carried them !<» shore. The balloon, left to itself, 
went over to tin* Turks, having first momiti'd to an 
amazing height. I'he most intense interest w’as excited 
for the fate of the aeronauts, and bulletins of heallli were 
sent from Venice to Bulugna. Count Zainbeceari sutTered 
most, and w‘us forced to have bis fingers incised. Tho 
Avhole of th(^ party, however, ultimately recovered, and 
Count Zainbeceari, in no way intimidated, eontinucid 
to persevere* in making asef‘nts to a considerable height. 
In the year 1812. accomyiunied by Signor Boiiagna, In* 
asc(*mled from Bologna. On (romiug down the balloon 
caught in soims high trees and took fire ; to avoid being 
Imriied they leaped out, wlam Count Zainbeceari was kilhul 
and his com pun ion much injured. 

Ill 181 2 Mr. Sadler ascended at Dublin to cross to Liver- 
pool, but meeting with an adverse (airrent lus resolved to 
desoond into tho sea. To escape from drowming, and efieet 
the disablement of his balloon, he caus(‘d tho erew'^ of a shi)> 
to run her bowsprit through it, and tliea to take him on 
board. Mr. Windham Sadler, his son, ascended from 
the Green Park in the same year, and witli difficulty 
saved his life. Not only did the valve become frozen, 
but the net burst at the top, and tliii silken covering 
of the balloon began gradually protniding through it. 
To s.ave himself from being precipitated to the earth, 
he lied the long silken neck of the halluou round his body. 
After being carried to a gi’oat height into the upper regions, 
and almost frozen with the cold, he. came down at length 
near Gnivesend. In an ascent from Blackburn in 1824- 
by Mr. Windham Sadler, the balloon in descending stmek 
.against a ebirimey, and the aeroimut fell over the side of 
the ear and was killed. 

The most remarlmble ase.ent in the early part of the 
e,eiitiiry was, how'cvcr, that fitted out by Mr. Hollond, 
M.J\ Mr. Green's balloon, afterwards known as the 
great Nassau^ was employed for tho expedition, and pro- 
vided with every imaginable requisite, and provisions to last 
a fortnight, or longer if need he. On the aftcriuMm of 
Monday, 7th November, 1836, it left Vauxhnil Gardens. 
Tlic party e,on.sistml of Mr. Green and Mr. Hollond, the 
projector of llie entci-jirise, accompanied by Mr. Monck 
Mason. It was oms o’clock when tiiey left tho eai*th, auli 
in obedience to the prevailing current they wci*o wafted 
gently along. By the fading light of the winter day they 
found themselves leaving land, and vertically placed above 
the breakers on tho beach beneath. Throughout the night, 
in utter darkness, they voyaged for hours above a dense 
stratum of cloud, through breaks in which an occasional 
glimmer of light from the fires on the surface of tlie eai*tli 
alone could penetrate by a partial glimpse. As morning 
dawned the asjiect of the country they were tiuvcrsing 
afftirdcd them no knowledge of tlieir bearing, and at ten 
minutes past five they gained their greatest elevation, and 
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mounted to a lici^ht of 12, <)()() foot. At a quarter to six 
they were brought intp full view of the sun, and presently 
descending, to rise again, enjoyed the spectacle of a sunrise 
above the clouds. As the sun gained power they anxiously 
endeavoured to gain some knowledge of the position they 
occupied above tbo earth ; and in ignorance of the speed 
with which they had been journeying, and of tin? distance 
traversed, began to sunnise that they might already have 
pjissed the limit of that part of Europe where they might 
expect to find the accommodation and cwnivenieiuses uuees- 
suvy for their comfort and the safety of tl^j*. balloon. The 
large tracts of snow beneath them suggested the plains of 
Poland or the steppes of Kussia; they tliercforo projiosed 
to descend without delay, and lowering the grapnel, came 
safely to enrth, passing the gentle declivity of a wooded 
\alley, and dcsc<‘mling into the hosom of the tnics which 
cappi^d its summit. Bespeaking the assistance of people 
near, the balloon was speedily secured, and they learned 
that they hud deKeende<i in the duchy of Nassau, about 
2 leagues from the town of Woilburg. The journey of over 
hot) miles laid histcid eighteen hours, and was thus brought 
to a safe anil agreeable termination. Mr. Monck Mason 
drew up an able account of the expedition, which he sub- 
sequently published in his “History of Aerostation,” a work 
to which we refer those who may feel interested in fmrther 
]iartieulars of the voyage. 

The career of (jlrecii, who conducted this exj>edition, 
begun in th(^ year 1S21, at the coronation of George IV.; 
It. continued for thirty-six years, during which hi: made 
nearly 1400 ascents. Twice he cro.ssed the sea — once 
he fell into it. He obtained a large expcncnce, and bis 
accounts are worthy of all coulidenee, but unfortunately 
his education was not suflieicntly good to maki* him a com- 
petent observer in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
Ifowever, he improved tlio general managcmimt of balloi^iis 
in many partii’uhirs; his guide-rope in aerial navigation, 
])art ieularly of use in crossing seas, and the introduction 
of coal -gas in the place of liydrogen, are worthy of men- 
tion. He died hi the year 1870, in his eighty-sixth year. 
Ill consequence of the employment of coal-gas, first intro- 
duced by him, the filling of a balloon is no longer the tedius 
and uncertain operation it was fonnerly, extending some- 
times over several days, but is performed with ease and 
certainty in a few hours and at a moderate cost. 

Mr. Henry OoxwelVs career commenced in 1844, and 
after some years’ experience as an ob.M»rving amateur, when 
111 ! frequently ascended with the leading aeronauts of that 
day, he coimneuced p. ofessionally in the year 1848 as the 
successor of Mr. Green. Being, however, a better educated 
man, and of an original as well as enterprising turn of 
miiui, Mr. Coxwell, in the year 1846, projected and 
edited the Aerostatic Magazine^ In the year 1849 ho 
made a series of ascents on the Continent. Ho was with 
Albert Smith when a balloon (Gypsous) exploded over 
London at night, during a thunderstorm ; and in the year 
1869 Mr. Coxwell was the first to ascend from the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. Tills remarkable aeronaut comes of 
a good family. His grandfather resided at Ablington House, 
and was deputy-lieutenant for the county of Glouco.ster, 
and magistrate; Commander Joseph Coxwell, K.N., was 
tho balloonist’s father ; and Henry himself, although edu- 
cated for the anny, was for many years a surgeon-dentist. 
Ho was horn ou 2nd March, 1819, at the parsonage house 
at Wouldham, near Koehester Castle. 

Ill 1803 Nadar, a Paris photographer, constructed a veiy 
large balloon — the largest gas-balloon, in fact, that bod ever 
1)0011 made — capable of containing 200,000 cubic feet of gas, 
and called La Geantu It had a car which was the model 
of a cottage in wickerwork, 8 feet high, 13 feet long, and 
coutaiiiing two stories, divided into prinfing-ofiice, photo- 
graphic department, lavatory, &c. On its first ascent it 
took up tliirteen persons, but an accident necessitated a 


very early descent. The second ascent was from Paris, on 
18th October, 1868, there being nine passengers, including 
Madame Nadar. In the course of seventeen hours tho 
balloon was wafted a distance of 4()() miles to Nienbui’g, 
in Hanover, and on descending was dragged over the ground 
a distance of 7 or 8 miles, to the sm-ious injury of che ai^rial 
travellers. The balloon was afterwards brought to Eng- 
land and exhibited at tlie Crystal Palace, it'*bcing M. 
Nadar’s object to raise enough money to carry out a plan 
of aerial navigation he had ci>nccivcd possible by means of 
the screw. His idea, however, never came to auylhing. 

In 1864 an attempt was made by M. Eugene Godard to 
revive Montgolfier’s ]jrinciple of “ fire- balloons.” M. God- 
ard’s construction was of an enormous size, .such as liud not 
been known since tho one in whie.h Montgolfier himself 
ascended in 1784. Its cajiacity was 600,000 cubic feet, 
the air for tilling it being heated by an 18-feet stove, burn- 
ing straw, and weighing with the chimney 980 lbs. The 
iiifiatioii on this prini;i}>le ueeu])ics much less time than 
ou any other, the. whole immense eapaeitv of M. Godard’s 
machine being dlsteiideil in au houi'. The ascent was a 
very striking sight, the flames roaring up the chimney of 
the furnace into tlii! enormous globe above. The trusses 
of comprcssfMl straw were suspended by rojies from the gal- 
lery below the car, and were drawn U)) and placed in the 
furnace as required. In one of tlic ascents mtuli! from 
Cremorne in 1864 M. Godard was accompanied by Colonel 
Burnaby, who has recorded that tlie sight of the ** roai'iiig 
fiery furnace” henealh the halloon was one little calculated 
to excite confidence in .in intending voyugiT. lii a rough 
descent, or with a strong wind, sneli a hullooii could not 
be othei*wisB than most dangerous; the experiment was 
repealed at the Crystal Palace in the year 1808, but the 
balloon took fin* and was destroyed. 

In hallooning, as in most otlier matters, onr American 
eousiiiH go in for ‘‘ big” things. They liavo neconqiliKhed 
the longest aerial voyage known — that of Mr. Wise in 1 869, 
w'heu ho traversed adistanci* of 1 129 miles; and they have 
I m.ade the higg(*st gas-hulloon. This was one coiistnictcd 
with the rather largo project of crossing the Atlantic from 
New York to Europe!. Its capacity was 400,000 cubic 
feet, and the proposi*d voyage would pcrhsiyis have been 
I attempted in 1873 but for an accident. When 325,000 
I feet ot gas had been put into tiui balloon a rent oecuri*cd, 
and the whole rapidly collapsed. Tho journey over the 
Atlantic was considered jiossible because it was thought a 
current from west to east existed constantly at hedghts 
above 10,000 feet. Mr. Green was stated to have met 
with such a current, but the exp(!rienee of Mr. Coxwell, 
Mr, Glaisher, ami the numerous Paris balloonists of 1870-7 1 
goes to allow that no constant current exists, but that at 
any height the wind is as ejiyiricious as near the ground. 
Much skill and daring has been shown by Mr. Wise 
in tho several hundred ascents he has made, and his 
“History of Aerostation” .shows him to p()s.sess high 
scientific, attainments; but competent jiidge.s do not regard 
as reliable many of the long voyages recorded to have 
taken place in America. 

Scientific Ballooning . — Soon after the discovery of tho 
balloon a dcsiro arose for experiments in the higlicr regions 
of the air. The first exporimeiits, as previouhly s^ted, 
were made at St. PctiM-shurg, by command of the Emperor 
of Kussia, by Mr. Robertson, in the years 1803 and 1804, 
but no important results wore obtained. In tho latter year 
two experiments were made at Paris, the first on 31st 
August, by Gay-Lus.sac and Biot. Tlicso gentlemen 
ascended to the liiught of 13,000 feet, but did not com- 
mence their ob.scrvations till they were 7000 feet high. 
Their experiment.s in magnetism, electricity, or galvanism 
gave results identical with those made on the earth — a 
source of much disappointment to every one. 

It was then supposed that they bad not ascended high 
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<^nongli, find Ony-Lnssaft resolved to go alone, witli tho view 
of rebelling a greater elevation. Tliis lie Hiieceeded in doing 
on the loth of Septeinbor following, when he readied a 
luiight of 2.‘i,000 feet, and found a decline of teniporatnre 
from 82” to lo”, almost contiiTning the theory of a dedim* 
of tenijieriituro of 1” in ffUO feet of elovation. Tlie sky 
was very yue, and th(^ air was found to be vcTy dry. A 
magnet took a longer time, to vibrate than on the earth, 
lie filled f,wo bottles with air from tlic higher regions, which 
on analysis was found to be in its component parts the 
.sairio as the lower air. 

Two years after this tlie aslrononuw-royal of N.aples, 
Carlo Ihiosehe, wi.slied to ascend higher than Gay-Lussac, 
hut this he w.'is unable to do in eonsoqueiice of the balloon 
hui'sting. After this no attempt was inrwle till the year 
I84.'l, wlien tlie Itritisli Association appointed a committee 
and voted a hum of money for ex]»enments by means of 
captive hallcrfnis. Se\eral eominittees were subsequently 
.appointed, and out of the limited resources of tin? as.so(*ia- 
tion eonsideiahlc sums of money 'iveve granted for experi- 
ments by means of balloons, but no important practical 
results ivero obt.iiued. 

In the year 18.02 Mr. Welsh, of the Kew Ohservatoiy, 
under the ausjiices of the. British Association, miule four 
.•iseents in tlu* great Xasmn balloon, uitli the vi*ltTaii 
aeronaut Mr. Green, who had then an I'xperierice derived 
from several hundred aseeiits. In August-, October, and 
No\ ember he reached the respective heights of 19, .500, 
10,100, 12,(110, and 22,‘.H»0 feet, and in eaeh ascent m.ade 
a valiud)l« series of ol>sei vations. 

Ill 1802 Mr. .lamer, Glaisher, also by arrangement with 
the Britihli Association, commenced a scries of ascents, 
every one of wliieli was ]>n)dnctiv(‘ of useful ob.sevvatious 
relating to atinosjihoiie plionoimma, electric and magnetic, 
iiygi'oinetric and tliennometrie, ])liotometriii and actinic. 
]Ii.s ])rincipal ol>j<‘cl, in .aeeordaiice with the d(‘sire of the 
assoeiati«»n, was to verify tho law of the decrease of tem- 
jKTature as found from summer-day observations, already 
made, with day observations at other sea.sons of the year, 
hut principally in the wint<*r and adjacent montlifl; to 
make, as far as possible, magnetic experiments, spectro- 
scope obsen-atioiis, and records of facts relating to aerial 
euiTents, sol.'ir radiation at dilTereiit heights, and moisture; 
and llnally, to inaki? observations at night. To carry out 
this last-named purpose IMr. Glaisher caused two excellent 
safety-lamps to he made for him that would give light 
enough to r<‘ad off observations witlajut endangering the 
balloon or its apiieiidages. As the night ascents were more 
valuable tlian tlic clay, so were tlie. winter ascents than 
those made in summer — bcTsiuse they filled up a scientific 
gap, and their fmitful results have alrcfady made tlicmscdves 
apparent in various ways. Amongst otlier tilings, it has 
been clc‘arly proved that the deeiiMse of temperature is 
mneh more i*a|)id near the earth, and iniieh slower at greater 
elevations, than had before been thcsivetically supposed. In 
nearly all his aseeiits Mr. (Baisher ascended in Mr. Cox- 
well's large balloon, wliich that aeronaut had sjieeially and 
lilierally eon.structed hiiri.sclf, and at liis own e.ost. In fact 
it was niuinly owing to the hitter’s skill and experienc'c in 
managing the balloon that the scientific experiments were 
so 6uece.s.sful. 'J'lie two .aeronauts repeatedly ascended to 
the zone t)f life-destroying cold — far above our highe.st 
mountain to])s-- iiiul in one ascent they riiiichcd the extra- 
ordinary height of 7 miles. It was on this occasion that 
at over 5,^ miles high Mr. Glaisher became insensible and 
Mr. Coxwell lost tlic use of bis hands, hut he was fortun- 
ately abli* to open the valve, with his teetli, and they were 
thu.s einibled to dese,end in safety. 

The Aeronautical Society of Great Britain was founded 
in 1 SfiC, A chit'f branch <if inquiry by the society Is the 
department rebating to tlic mechanical expedients and in- 
ventions for facilitating aerial navigation, and obtaining 


or aiding a change of locality at tho will of tho aeronaut. 
Mr. Coxwell, writing in 1877, statf?d that most of the 
designs for guiding balloons and for flying, skotclied out 
within the last thirty years, have been submitted to me. 
The best of them arc, so far as I can judge, destitute of 
the required motive power. This didiculty has not, I be- 
lieve, heciii overcome by the suggested ajiplication of steam 
power or matiual labour to set in motion paddles, wings, 
sails, screws, or to co-operate with inclined planes or any 
sustaining power iu imitation <jf birds, A sufficiently light 
and powerful mytor is yet w.antiiig.'’ 

Iu 1880 anotlier society, called tho Balloon Society, 
offered a prize for aeronautical competition, to lie awarded 
to the balloonist wlio not only made the longest voyage in 
a given time, but whose meteorological and other obscmi 
tions should bo the most valuable. Five? competitors 
ascended on the Gtli of Seplembor, and the voyages of 
e.'ieh were considered of sncli good and equal ineiit that 
live prizes vrerc given instead of one. A projiohal nnuh? 
iu the same year to reach tlic North Bole !)y balloons 
appeared so utterly impracticable that an apjieal for public 
subscriptions met with tho most scanty response. 

JinUoou» in War . — ^Tho first actual application of a 
balloon to any military purpose occurred at Valencienn(*s, 
iu 1793, and resulted in failui*e. Tlie garrison, sov(‘ly 
]n'es.sed liy the English and allied armies, despatehed a 
small parachute (to which was attached a letter addresseil 
to the National Assembly), with a fair breeze blowing to 
wards Baris. About evening llie wind cliangcd round, and 
llio balloon fell in the camp of the allies. 

About this time a scientific commisaioii had been deputed 
by the e,ommittec of public safely to inquire into variou.s 
improvements iu war materivl. Among its members was 
Guyton de Morvean, who had alrcjady made several kik;- 
copful balloon ascents iu various parts of France. By 
linn the question of aoroKfation was brought before the 
commic'sion, and admitted for coii.'^ideratiou. Some success- 
ful experiments in the manufactun* of hydrogen gas without 
sulphur were made in Baris by a young (»iptain of engineers, 
named Coulello, and it was then considered advisable to 
take the opinion of Jourdan, wdio had lately succeeded lloii- 
ehard in the command of tho armies of the north, on the 
military bearings of the question. After an iiiterviiMv with 
Ooutislle, .Tourdan heartily approved of it. and the result 
was that in 1794 an aerostatic institute was organized at 
Meudon to train a corps of aerostiers: men whoso business 
it would he to ascend to a certain height in captive bal- 
hKiiiH, watch the movements of the enemy in a field of 
battle or in a besieged fort, and send down signals tf? tli<? 
French c.ommandcr. At tho battle of Flouriis in tfiat year. 
M. de Morvean and Captain Coutelle went uj) witli a 
balloon, the one to manage it, the other to make military 
observations, and to send down military information. They 
rcMuained up four hours (near Charleroi), keeping at a 
definite height of 1000 feet or more, secured by a rope 
fastened to the ground. They ascended twice, watched tiu? 
movements of the Austrian army, and sent down signals 
which assisted General Jourdan in winning tlie day. The 
Austrians fired up some great guns at tlie balloon, but 
failed to get the range. During tho siege of Metz, jii 
1 870, this celebrated balloon, which had served the French 
so well seventy-seven years before, was discovered iu the 
archives of the war department in the town, and it 
suggested tho attempt to coinmunicato with tho provinces 
over the Bnissian lines. Some aerial voyages were made, 
principally conveying letters from the bofeagnered town 
and garrison. 

At the coronation fetes of Napoleon L a fire-balloon sent 
np from tho Blace de la Concorde in Paris, with the 
imperial cipher and crown attached, fell early the next 
morning at Kome, where the crown caught in, and remained 
foiitcncd to, the tomb of Nero (or at least to the building 
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coiTimonly dcRipjnated m such), whilst the casing of the 
balloon and tlio netting fell into Lake Bratiano. The 
crown of Napoleon I. hooking itself on to the tomb of Nero 
did not escape the caricaturists of the period, and pen and 
pencil W(*rc so mercilessly plufd that in spite of the valuable 
stsrvices which the balloon corps had already rendered, ainl 
of the future uses to which it might be put, Napoleon L, 
who, on the first receipt of the intelligence, had inanifest^l 
much ill-humour, deorced its abolition. 

The advocacy of balloons for warfare \vas repeated by 
Mr. Coxwell, who in the year 1854 mndc^a typical “war 
balloon,” liaving semaphore arms and signals whieli worked 
from the hoop above the car. Witli these lie first showed 
tlm use of balloon signals in England. 

From this period balloons were not again used for war- 
like pnrposi's until 1 859, when observations were made by 
the French to ascertain the position of the Austrian annies. 
Early in the American war General McClellan had a balloon 
corps attae.hed to liis army, and during tlio bomhardmeut 
of Ohjirl(‘ston, in 1802, three officers ascended in a balloon 
and mad*' observations which greatly facilitated the work 
of the besiegers. Two balloons also a(!e.*)mpanied General 
M'Ch'lIan’s army when (Jiigaged in the campaign of the 
Y<>rklo\\ji peninsula. One was scut up every evening 
when bis troops w’ci'c employed in besieging Yorkbiwn, 
and subsequently when the Confederates retreated towards 
Richmond. Tliey were also used during the time that he 
Avas encamped on the Chickaliominy pricn* to liis retreat on 
the James River, Avhen they fell into the enemy’s hands, 
lint little useful iiifonnation was tditaincd from tlie^-e 
balloons, 'riie wooded cbaraclcr of the country concealed 
the movements and position of the troops; the roads 
through the forests were almost entirely hidden from a 
bird’s-ey(! vieAv by the overhanging branches of the trees ; 
and the earthworks, seen as on ji plan, presented apparently 
Hut surfaces, whieh the colour of the ncwly-tunied earth 
only rendered distinguishable. The information obtained, 
although frequently startling, was stddoni trustAvorthy. 

In the years 18fiH-C4 Mr. Coxwell made experimcMit.al 
military ascents at Wo^dwieli Arsenal and Aldershot Camp. 
During a slimn fight, in Avhicli the Duke of Cambridge was 
present, several dislinguislnid officers ascended in tlie cap- 
tive balloon, and ultimately Mr. Coxwell was aceoinpaiiied 
by Captain (iioav Colonel) F. Beaumont, who had some 
<‘xpt*riciice in America. 

In tlie Franco-German war of 1870-71 Mr. Coxaa’^cII 
taught the use of military balloons at Cologne, but during 
the si*‘g(» of Paris five balloons were more c?xtensivcly 
used by the French than they had ever been before. 
Soon after the capital became thoroughly invested by the 
Gennans, in September the bureaux of tin? post-office Avere 
overflowing with correspondence for the dep.artmcnt8, Avhieli 
ihcro did not seem the slightest chance of despatching. In 
this state of nirairs Nadar, the well-kiioAvn pbotogi-aphcr 
and aeronaut, turned his attention toAA-ards inaugurating a 
system *»f postal balhjons, and an experimental one ha\4iig 
answered well, the government entered into a e-oiitrjiet Avitli 
him for their regular despatch. Two railway stations were 
turned into factories for the manufacture of balloons, whieh 
were made not of silk, hut of calico, and this being covered 
Avitli two or three coats of a A'amish of linseed -oil and oxide 
of lead, was found to answer equally well. The average 
size of the balloons was 70,000 to 72,000 enhic feet. The 
aeronauts employed were mostly sailors, wht» did their work 
most satisfactorily, and enabled the i)alloon to play an 
exceedingly important part in this great siege. It was by it 
alone that communication was kept up between the besieged 
city and the external world, as the balloons narriod aAvay 
from Paris the pigeons whicli atterwards brought back to it 
the news from the provinces. The total number of balloons 
that ascended from Paris daring tlie siege, conveying per- 
sons and despatclies, was sixtj-four each carr^'infr on the 


average two passengers, from 4 to 6 c;wt. of letters, and 
two pigeons. The first to leave avos the Neptune, on 23rd 
September, 1879, freighted, amongst other things, witli 
.accounts of M. .Jules Favni’s report of his interview witli 
Count Bismarck at Ferri5rea. M. Gaiubidta cflected his 
escape on 7tli October by the Armantl-Iinrhia, and there 
is n<j doubt that those two balloons, by giviii" to Frances 
the now historical declaration of M. Fuvre aiii the. fiery 
eloquence of ^I. Garnbetta, tended most ])«)wcrfnlly to 
prolong the w.nr. Of the sixty-four balloons only two 
wore never heard of, Imviiig been blown out to sea, Oinj 
of Die most rcnmrkalde voyages avjis that of the VlUe 
d'Orham, whieh, leaving Paris at eleven oVloek on 2lKt 
November, descended fifteen liour^ afterwards near Cbri.sti- 
ania, having <'.roRsed tluj North S**a. S(‘ver;il of the balloons 
on their descent Averc taken by tlie Genunns, and many 
of them Avere fired at Avliile in the Jiir, hut none Avere 
injured from this cause. 

In 1881 Mr. Powell, jil.P., lost his life in an uiisuceess- 
ful attempt to land from a inilitaiy balhnnj, being carried 
out to sea and never again heard of. Several attempts 
Avere made to cross the channel to I'ranee, and ultimately 
Colonel Burnahy, and .aftenvards Mr. Simmons also, sue- 
eeeded — though, as the same experiment Avas suee*'R.sfulIy 
performed about 199 years before, its novelty is not very 
apparent. Various otlier ascents of the sann- nature have 
been made, with tlic ide^iof so caleulaling the direction ami 
strength of the wind as to insure reaching a predetermined 
S])ot in a given time. The more jiraetie.al inleution which 
the army authoriti(*s hav<* in aucav in carrying out their ex- 
tensive balloon practice of late years, seems to W tt)aceusloni 
men to make ob.servations IVoni great heiglit*., A(5curaey 
in such observations, from positions in wliieh at first a 
dowiiAvard look causes the brain to reel, is only attained by 
practice. The information obtainable from a balloon may 
be of the, utmost value, but not if the experiment is 
made with the enemy’s Imllets flying around an amatenr 
aeronaut on his first aerial tri]». During the I'gyptain 
ejunpaign in 1882 airangemonts were made for the dc- 
Hjiatch of a balloon corps, but its opernli<»ns nere rendered 
unnecessary by the snr])risingly rapid and eompletc sneer.‘«K 
whicli attended the tactics of the British eommander. 

A parachute is a machine nttaelusd t*) a balloon, .and is 
intended to convey the .aeron.aut gently to the oartli, In 
case of an accident liajipeniiig to the balloon. Il is in shapo 
like .an umbrella, with ropes or stays fastened to the 
extremities of Djo ^vhalehom‘s, and brought dowji to Die 
handle, where they must be fixed, so as to prevent 
the umbrella from turning inside outw.ards. Instead of the 
stick, suppose a metal tulie to be fixed in the centre, with 
a rope passing thnaigli it, .attached by its upper <'xtre.mity 
to the balloon, and by its loAvcr end to ft tub or ear. Tliis 
machine is a parachute. While ascending, it will be like 
a closed umbrella, but it may at any numieiil he d<!tae,bed 
from the balloon by culling the end of the ro]»e Avhieh tics 
it to the car; the resistance of the air Avill then cause it to 
expand, and will at the same time retar*! the velocity of 
de.sceiit. (Sec Plate, 1., tigs. 5 and 9.) 

Machines like umbrellas, to break tlic fall from a high 
place, were used in Siam two centuries since ; hut the first 
experiment in Europe with such a m.achiiie Avas made at 
Paris in 1783 by M. le Nonn.and, who hiajM'd safely frem 
a window of a hiiuse, Avith a stout umlnrlla *if 30 inches in 
diameter in his hand. M. Blanchard several times caused 
dogs to d*'s*',tMid from gr**at hi'ights by means of parachutes ; 
ami in 1802 M. Garnerin, Avho five years bef**re had made 
a like descent at I ’avis, repealed the experinujnt in London. 
Tlic parachute of this gentleman w.as 23 foot in diameter; 
and at tlm height of 8000 feet he cut the rope whieh at- 
tached him to th*» balloon. The descent wa.s at first very 
rapid ; hut, tlie machine at length expanding, h** came to 
the ground without serious injury. Miss Garnerin, ]ii.s 
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dau^litcr, desrcnded twico in 18 Hi fnmi groat elevations, 
aj)j)urcnitly without being in tlic least discomposed. 

In 18.‘i7 lilr. Cocking desccndc?d near London from a 
balloon, by a jiaraclinte constnictod in the f<»nu of an mn- 
brolla open and turned upside down. The parachute was 
iM feet in diameter, and it was kej»t ojjeii by a hoop of 
hollow co]|p(‘r or tin. Tlio inachim^ was taken up suspended 
from Mr. Green’s Nassau balhani, and was liberated by 
(k)cking when nearly over Greenwich, a lieight of 5000 feet, 
'riie, paracliute for a hnv seconds desceiidetl very rapidly hut 
still evenly, until suddenly llie upper riju seemed to give 
way, and the whole apparatus e«»llap8ed (taking a form 
resembling an umbrella turned inside out and nearly closed), 
and descended lapidly with violent ose-illat ions. Mr. Cocking 
was fouiifl in atield at. Lee literally dashed to pieces. The 
relea.siiig of bo considerahh* a u eight (altogether 400 lbs.) 
from the balloon, caused the latter to shoot upwards with 1 
most <l:ingerous ivipiditv; and hut for th(‘ precaution they | 
had tak<*ii of having with tliem large hags of atmospheric i 
air, to whi( h tiaw aj)])lied their moutJi'', both Mr. Grenm and , 
his rom])anion would have been suffocated hv the outrusli • 
of gas from the mouth of the balloon. In tlie year 183 k I 
Mr. Hampton de.seended in a paracliute from (Jhellcnlmm, ! 
and subsequently fuan Ciemorm* Gardens. M. Ixdurc of j 
l*aris also attempted a <leseent in the year 1851, but he I 
W'as injured in hiding dvagge«l thnnigh some trees at Tot- ! 
teiihain, and died soon afti'rwards. He had, howevtir, | 
suei-eeded twice or tliiiee ])reviously. 

BaUnttu Sif/uafliuff.' Nearly a year before tlic ICgyptinii j 
enmpaign Mr. Goxwell <-a1Ied tlie att<*nliim of military and 
seienlilii' men at tin Cry.slal l*al:ie(*, Sydenham, to his 
new plan of employing a reeoimoitriiig halloun and two 
smaller ones to illustrate his byhtem of signalling. The 
object in having two or three balloons working together 
was that they should la* the means of signullhig intel- | 
ligeiiee in prefereina* to semajdna'e arms, hags, or other i 
devices attached tr* the car. F<n* warf.in*, and for meteoro- [ 
logical and maritime purposes as well, they can be seen I 
at long dislaiiees, and can be used in a captive state, that 
is, let uj) by ropes to any altitude required, wliicli would 
]jrove specially upplieahh* whcr<i telegraphic wires could 
not he laid, and also w’hcre, for want of stmshim*, tlie helio- 
gr:i])li e<mhl not flash news. A few extracts from Mr. 
<^)\W4*irs letters to the Tivu's will further explain his views, 
which might have Imeu practically tested hi llie Kaat during 
•Sir Garnet Wolseley’s operations in Kgypt had not the bal- 
loon rx]>edition from the arsenal becij too long delayed. 
Mr. th)xw<*ll bad yicrsonally offered t(j give the use of bis 
own balloons, .so as to co-operate with those which were at 
Woolwich for military equijimcnt. 

So early as SHli September, iKSi, the newspapers stated 
that “ during the past week cx])primciils with Mr. Cox well’s 
haiiooiis for Kignalling liad liecn frequent and siu‘e.essfn1. 
'rin- twin balloons, and indeed llie trio, had ascended in 
till' vieiiiit-y of the North 'I'ower of the Crystal ralace, 
hovering in their tethered state around and ul»ovc that 
ijuilding at an altitude of 500 feet.” Again, on tlie 22iid 
C'f Sejitember, 1881, “Balloon signalling in a Bri'czn” is 
ably described. This took place notwithstanding the 
])revalciiee of fresh and variable winds, when the signal 
balloons weu*. lield at their moorings and subjected to 
a severe strain, which established the aeronaut’s theory. 

■■ I'be captives certainly rolled somewhat like a ship in 
u heavy swell, but the iclativo positions were maintained, 
and the ropes held linii, so that all doubts and prophetic 
waiiiings us to a smash and escape were dispelled.” 

Briefly suininarizt'd the principle is simply this. The 
larger reconnoitring balloon eapabht of raising observers is, 
like our sun, the central orb, and is always in the middle; 
the two smalh'r balloons, a.s illustrated in Blatc* IL, arc 
made to assimu? a variety «)f positions, and act as satel- 
lites to a planet, and can be made, by revolving round the 


larger balloon at the equator, poles, and different angles to 
signify any one of the exide of signals agreed upon. This 
is v^isily managed by parties holding the retaining ro]>eH of 
the satellites moving round the reconnoitring balloon, or 
by slacking out or hauling down boJow it from stations 
on the ground. 

A few leading variations such as we depict are edearly 
susceptible of addition and multiplication, so that signal 
No. J added to signal No. G, for example, means signal i G, 
and will convey, actcording to the prearranged key, any in- 
fonnaiioii agree^t upon ; and so on indefinitely. Tlie twin 
balloons, either delaelied or united by a spar, can be used 
without the r(*eonnoitring balloon, and will signal by dot 
and dash or by dip and revolving. 

They can be used separately by night, or in combination, 
with coloured pyrotechnic liglits or with eleidrii; lamps, the 
requisite a])pcndage of wire and motor being on the eartli. 

Mr. Coxwell considers that for military ami other nsos 
aeriul signalling should be large, distinct, and capable of 
quick change, both as regards elevation and locality. M iiiia- 
ture free balloons fonn part of his system, Imt tbesit would 
siHju be lost to view, and arc not so reliable as cajitives. 

Words can be spelt ulphubeiically, if need be, by Jotters 
corresponding with tlie numbers. 

IHrigihlf. lialloous , — The balloon still remains jiretty 
nearly what it was — most t‘ffectivc in its primitive form,, 
\u. an envelo])t* filled with a light gas, committed to the 
intluciicc of any aerial current which may be d«*emed 
favourable to the cud in vji*w. All attempts have failed to 
]»ropcl it so us (*ffe(‘.tiv(*Iy to bridle it for locornutiuii. 

Experiments by MM. GiUaid and De Ltniio have proved 
it to be possible only under certain (‘onditious, which, how- 
ever, as they can never be depended upon, seem to render 
all attempts hopeless as regards the attainment of any 
commercially valuable results. M, Giffard's balloon, or 
elongated nero.stat, was 44 metres long by 12 metres 
in diameter at its broadiwt part. Its inventor made uso 
of steam for the first time in aeronautics, taking the 
precaution lo turn the cliiiimey ilownwurds, and effecting 
the draft by a steam blast. The engine was of 3 ii.i*., 
and work(‘d a two-bladed screw' 3*4 metres in diameter, 
to wbieh emild be imparted lU) revolutions per minute. 
Hi* ascended from Paris on the 24th September, 1852. 
After having attained a desirable height the engine was 
.startf*d, and it is upon record that by Ids screws lie got a 
velocity of from 4 J to 6j miles an liour. 

It is matter of history now how useful became the lialloou 
ill the siege of Purls. Then, if ever, it was a necessity that 
some independent motion should bo given to the balloon, 
however small; and to this cud the cost was but a small 
iiinttcr iu proportion to the possible results, viz, the return 
to Paris. As Paris >vas the centre of a cu'cle of invest- 
ment of about 20 miles diameter, it was possible that, 
starting with a favourable wind, such a balloon might have 
succeeded in descending soinowhore within that circle. 

Accordingly the French naval ax*chiteet M. Dupuy de 
Lome set about constructing such a machine. The form 
of the balloon was oval, its diameter being about two-fifths 
of its horizontal length. 

Total length from end to end, . lljB ft. G in. ' 
i)iamett*r at the point of greatest 


circumference, 4i) ft. 2 in. 

Diameter of screw, ..... 20 ft. 6 in. 

Pitch of screw, 26 ft. 8 in. 


Number of blades, 2. , 

Owring to unavoidable delays, the balloon was not finished 
until just four days before the capitulation of Poi'is. Tlieti 
came the Commune and all the disorganization which fol- 
lowed it, and it was not until tlie 2nd February, 1872, 
that M. De T^Ome was able to ascend on a trial trip from 
Fort Ncuf, at Vincennes. 
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Caroful observatir ns wpre made during this voyage. It 
was found that when eight men were working together at 
the screw, giving it 27^ revolutions per minute, an indo** 
pendent velocity was obtained of 2 *8*2 metres per second, 
or about 6*3 miles per hour. The slip of the screw was 
found to be 24 per c(*nt. By the use of the rudder, it was 
said that the course of the balloon could be altered 11° 
either way, making a total deviation of 22° from tlie set of 
the wind, which in this instance was reported to be blow- 
ing half a gale. 

Siur(? then researches Inive been made in conneelion 
with elcetrieity, and in 1 K84 the aeronauts of Kurope were 
startled by tl>e report that these experiments had been 
attended with sneeess. At the balloon works of Meiuh»n, 
belonging to the French government, aii elliptical balloon, 
carrying an electric motor, a screw propeller, and a iiitlder, 
was said to have boeii navigated for 7 miles against the 
wind, and to have been broiiglit back to the place of slurting. 
The details of the mechanism employed, however, have been 
disclosed only to the French War Oilice, and until the ex- 
periments have been repented upon a more extended scale 
it is only reasonable to receive the account, with caution. 

Ai'rinl Machines Inthpei^deM of Ga ». — A Jiew era wdll 
<late from the invention, by M. A. Fenaud, of the French 
Aeronautical Socitdy, of a simple method of giving a re- 
ciproeal ae.tion to w'ings, by means of the recoil of twisted 
india-rubber bands. Experiments as to the efficacy of 
wing action have resulted therefrom, wln«*h liave convinced 
many cxperinicuters of the value of such reciprocal actnin 
for th<* nttaiiinient of flight by man. 

1^1. IVnaud first applied his new motive power to a heli- 
copl*'*re, or vertical screw, wliich is represented ia fig. 1, 
IMate, 111. This iuod<*l was constructed and shown to the 
French Society in 1870. It consists of two screws super- 
posed, luniiug ill contraiT directions, their distance apart 
being iiiaintained by two sliips of wood, between wliicli is 
jdjieed tlie iiulia-riibbor. Une end of the rubber is attaclieil 
to the frame wliich (iiirries the two short wings, fixed screw' 
shape, and thus turns them by reaction aftm* the strands 
are twisted to a gi-eat state of tension. The other enil is 
ffistened to a honk at the extremity of the sJiaft. The Iu»ok 
is fixed in the centre of two wings, also acting in the 
manner of a screw, thus causing the lower wings to revolve 
in a contrary direction to tlio upper ones. When the rubber 
is sufficiently twisted, it is only necessary to abandon the 
apparatus to itself. It will then (according to the propor- 
tion of screw area to weight) rise like an amw to the 
height of 60 feet or more, or will glide obliquely, or 
•<lcscribo large circles. 

M. IVnaud now applied his mechanical arraiigcmeut to au 
aero-planc. Sir George Cayley, in 1810, had proposed tint 
ajiplicrttion of the screw to a slightly iiiclim^d plane, Henson 
patented and constructed a model on llie same principle. 
•Btringhdlow attached a steam engine to a model having 
two fixed wings or planes 10 feet from tip to tip, uml 2 
feet across at the walest part — sustaining surface, J 7 square 
dect. The propellers w’ere 10 inches in length, with hnir 
blades set at an angle of 60°. The weight of the entire 
model and engine, with water and fuel, did not (!xeccd 0^ 
lbs. He succeeded in making it fly about 40 yards. 

Such cwniplic4ited models, however, preclude coiitiiiuoos 
•experiment, so that the simple arrangoineiit winch 61. 
Penand was able to construct was more satisfactory, from 
the fact that a breakage was not a matter of imporhinec. 
The arrangement consists of a rod wiiicli constitutes the 
.main frame. To its fortt end i^attaclicd a small lionk. and 
to the back one a bearing for the screw axle, which is also 
terminated by a hook. Between these hooks the rubber is 
■stretched. In fig, 2, Plate 111., the screw is shown at the 
back of the macliine, but it has been placed in the front with 
«qnal success. About the centre <»f the rod is jdaced the 
sustaining planes, which are made to slide along it to any 


position. The angle of cither jdauc can be altered at will. 
Borne models have been iitt<*d with two screws working in 
contrary directions, but this is nut iiecossiirv — in fact, is 
only a complieati(m, which w'lis adopted heoan*'e of the 
tendency which the action of one screw had to turn the 
model over sideways. This is, however, easily prevent- 
able by adding a weight at the extremity of one wing to 
counteract this tendency. The lateral balance is main- 
tained either by tuniing up the eiid.s of the wings or by 
fixing the wings ujion the rod at an upw'urd angle. Some 
of tlie large inod<4s Imve been capable of sustaining flight 
to the ext<*nt of 200 feet, which bus been perfoniicd in 
twenty seeonds. M. IVnaud, wliose death took place in 
188 1, has given it as his «q)inion, formed from a loiigeourse 
of experiments with screw-j)roj)elled i>lanes, that 1 Jmrsi? 
power Would support ahoiit 8o lbs. 

In an niimial rejsirt of the Aeronautical Soelrty'of Great 
Britain it i.s stated tliat in the latter pail of 1871 i^l. 
Peiiaiul and Dr. Hiiiean de \’ill<‘neuvc, the hoii. s(‘cretarv 
of the Freneh Society, began to make experiments witli 
ineelnmical birds, whose wings were actuated by the twisted 
I strands of india-rubber. Dr. do Villcncuve's tlicorv of flight 
was allogetber didereiit from that of M. J’cnaiid, yet 
both .succeeded in achieving it. The former, after making 
elaborate lesearches into the nioveiiients of llic shoulder- 
hone of the bat, took it for his inndel. In his bird the 
axis of rotation of the wings j-s oblique, tin- wings striking 
dowmvaulrt and fovwauds. These wings, wliieh are nearly 
j rigid, Inue a conical inovement given to them, and tin" 
j changes in the angle of imlinalion of their surfaces arc 
entirely due to this movement, hi AI. IViiainVs wings the 
changes ill tin* inclination of the surface me «)l»tained hv 
the elasticity of the sail or back ])art of the wing, llubber 
springs run from the back imn‘r i‘tlgc of the wings to the 
centre of the rod wdiicli forms the main frame. The 
torsion ainl changes in the inelinatiim of tin* wings ate 
thus regulated by the comhineil action of the ]n-essure of 
the air ainl these springs. When the wing i.s in its highest 
position, at the end of the ujistioke, the vuhlier springs 
iK'fore iiieiitioned cause* it to jn*eseiil its iiileiior surface 
forward at an inclination of 16". Fjnui the descent of the 
wing the resistance of the uir eau.ses its outer portion to 
twist into a seiew shape, the hack edge being Jiigher than 
the front, and llius snjiports and ])r«']M‘l.s. The iimiT 
portion of the wing alw’ays icm.ains inclined upw'ard.s, and 
acts like a kite. Il is thus divided int<» two parts — one 
active ami the other ])assive; the outer, which eonqirises 
two-thirds of the wing, both supjiorting and pr(q)elliiig, 
while the inner only snpjiorts. 

Fig. .3, Plate j 1 1., is a view o[ AI. IVnaud's model. It was 
unable to rise from tin* gnmnd, and wouhl only fly upon being 
fhvoAvn from the hand. On the ciuitrary. Dr. dc Villeneuve’s 
model, owing tt) the peculiar action t»f the wings, wais able 
to start directly frem the ground; but owing l(» the small 
luimher of strokes wliieli he w'.as alih* to give it, it could 
not ilv above 21 feet. Flight lias, llierefoie, been shown 
I on three diflereiit jn-ineiples. 

About the time that these ex]»erimcuts were being 
c.arried on iii France, a liial upon ii large .s<"ah* was taking 
place at the Crv.''tal J*alaee. jlut inasmuch as the dimen- 
sions were not calculated upon a se^de to sustain a weight 
eipial to a man, the maeliiue can only he lanked amongst 
the niodc'ls. 'J’Jic elTect was eui»al)le of being tried upon a 
very much smaller scale, in iicgleet of which some Imiidieds 
of pounds were cxjicnded unnecessarily. 

As wdll he seen by the engraving, fig. 1, Plate IV., the 
idea w'as to propel tlu- rnaehinc in the air by the action of two 
wheels, 0.1011 ti feet in diameter, having each six planes which 
jicrformed the part of screw pTop(*llc*rs, but their pitch W’:i8 
variable at every portion of the revolution. Its inventor, 
Air. TIumms Aloy, thought that the action of these planes in 
their revolution through the air would he a perfect imitation 
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<)! the aetiou of a bird’s winf; hi tlic various positions that its 
surface assumes duriiif' the progress of fliglit. These screw 
])l!mes wen* siipposod, therefore, to take a support upon the 
air as well as to propel, hut in addition there was a piano 
of .00 square feet of tiglitly-stretched linen fitted in front 
at an angle of lO'", and one of (i t squaie feet behind. 

The strain engine designed by liiiii hir i evolving the 
:ieio>planc wheels w;ri of il Jjorse j)ou«*r, and was con- 
tained in u ease 27 iiiehes by 27 J by 7iJ, inelusive of the 
generating tubes, \sJiich exfnjsed a heating surface of 8 
square feet. The fuel w.-is methylated .spiril.s under 
pressure. The eJigiue neighed 80 lbs,, and w.as plaeetl 
lietween tlje two wheels. 

The whole wiight, ot llie maeliine was 214 lbs., .and the 
]>eariug siuf.iei-, upon the supposition th.at the revolving 
jdanes were <‘tle(live, was eale.ulated to be 174 square feet, 
or about 1-j lb. to caeh square foot. A speed of o5 miles 
an Jiour was re(|uired to get sneb a licjid upon the air as 
to efl'eet its leaving the ground. Aeeoidingly, the cirele 
round tlie great f<»untaiii at the Crystal Palace was boarded 
over. Tills gave ji eirele wlmse diameter is 300 feet. A 
restraining mpe fixed to the eentre of the fountain main- 
tained the ni.ieliine in its position. TJie whoht nmebiue 
stood ujioii 1ln•e^^ .small wheels, quite disproportioned to 
the .si/.i*, and niori’over they weie, niiuh* to gi» straight 
forward, and n<»t to turn in a eiiele. Notwithstanding 
these disa<lv!ml.i;’es this inaehims hyllie action of tlie.'iero- 
j)lane wheels, attained a veloeily of about 12 miles an hour 
--ot rourse, vvholh inadequate to .•u hieve .‘Uiy visible lift- 
ing ellect. Yet fills was a most valuable experiment, as 
teaehing fuliiie iuveuiovs what to avoid. 

JMr. Fred. W. Urearoy seems lo liav<* taken advantage 
of this experience in his ileslgii for the aeeuiiiplishnient of 
aerial navigatkui, lie has beiui the lionorary .seeietuiy of 
the Aeroiiaiilie.il Soeiely of Civat liiil.iin eviv .since it.s 
estabhshiiieut in 180(1. In the et»iirse of liis expeiiinoiits, 
exteiuHug o\<‘r some 3 ears, he found tliat if a serpentine 
aetion weie iiiipaiLed to a fabiie it W'oiild piopel an atfaehed 
object niaiiY limes its weight in the air. He records in 
his ]mblislied iii.ig.i/iiie artieks that la* look the idea from 
waleliing the iiioveiiiejils of a skate in nu aquarium, which 
in swimmmg midiilaled ils whole body. 

in applying llio jiriiieiple lo hicoiiiotkui in air it is of 
course iijipo.-sible to iiiidulale wliat may be called the back- 
bone of the wludi* sliuetnie in tiie maimer of the skate. 
But a faluic may he .so atfaehed to a reeejitaele, and so 
worked from tliein'e by a snifalile motive ]>ower, that its 
uiuliilatioiio will projiel and siij»]»oil a eoiisiderahle weiglil, 
depending upon the eiu*igy vvilli which sueli fabric Is thrown 
into waves. He heliexeh llial the awning of :i vessel e.in 
be made in tJiis way to I’oiitribute lo a sliip’s ])iogress at 
tlie .same time that it would cool tlie ])assengers, 

Mr. Brearey argues that the iiisthiet of flu* bird enables 
it to adajit itself instantaneously to vurving eircumslanees ; 
lh.it ill any arrangement lor ell’eetiiig flight by maehiiiery 
— the adjustment, of part.s to nu'ct sudden reepurements 
being a matter requiring momentary Ibouglit — it ks de.sir- 
abb*, if iiraetieuble, lo eiiijilov large .surfaces for ]>araeliutie 
action, at the same time making this means of safety not 
an iiieumhr.iiiec but an aid. The jiossession of instinct 
allows of the « iMpIoyinejit of the siiuillest surf.iee in pro- 
]«>rtion to weight; the pos.sessiou of foretliouglit renders 
it iieei'.ssary 1 bat iiiteiiiiittciit action shall be safeguaulcd 
]>y l;irge sui faces. 

This requirement is fully met, the inventor say.s, by the 
arrangement advocated by him, and lume but edge resist- 
ance is olVrn*(l to the air, ex<*ept the sli.arp lines of Ibo 
necessary veliiele. Tlie manufacture of such an apparatus 
upon a .scale of nlillly wmild be as follow — 

A dal-bollomed receptacle, somewliat of boat .shape, 
would be fixed upon wlu-els. At the fore ]):irt of the boat 
a motor wuuld from each side elevate and depicss two 


I wing-arin», each lo feet long. (See fig. 2, Plate IV.) 

' Along the wing-arms is attaclied a fabric which would 
form the front part of a kite, which, being fastened in the 
eciitro to the edge of the boat, would continue for 15 feet 
to the real*, being e.xtended .about 6 feet furtlicr than the 
stem <4 the boat by a continuing spar. To a cross piece 
here would be fastened the tail end of the kite, which, 
however, instead of a point, would bo about 5 feet in width. 

, From this again would extend a tail of about 12 feet, lo 
! which either a lateral, twisting, or a verti(5ul movement 
could 1)0 impai-U'd by cords in the hands of the operator 
in the boat for steering inirposcs. From the fore part of 
! the boat would extend a bow.sprit, from which cords would 
he attached to the two wing-arms to pi event the weight 
I of the fabric from dragging them backw'ards. 
i All important arrangement has b<*en adopt(*il by the 
, inventor, which ho calls the pectoral cord, wliieh by its 
i automatic action assumes the functions of the ])ectoTal 
imisclo of the bird. This is an india-rubber cord. It 
1 is .attached by its two extremities to the under portion of 
; t‘aeh wing-arm, and in models passes undorue.ath a central 
1 shaft — in tliis ca.se tho boat. Its degree of cl.asticity is 
I legulatcd by Ihe weight. When any model wdtli wings is 
eominitted to tho action of the air, tho pressure of Hie air 
eauses tho wings to fly upwards, and power is required 
, according to tho weight snstuine-d to depress the wings 
' against tho weight. The strength of tlie cord, however, 

; such that it maintains the outstretched wings at that 
’ angle which is suitable for gliding upon the air without- 

thc case of the bird, any enforced muscular (‘xertion. 
'I’he. cuiilraetioii of this cord assists tho power exerted in 
the downward stroki*. 

The vving“arm.s would not be rigid throughout their 
leiigtli. They would consist of a imirilx'r of rattans or 
I eaiie.s liriiily hound together by ch^sc wnip])ing, and 
t.ipereil by cutting off one at intervals, thus b(*ing jirae- 
tienlly unbreakable by any aeeideiil likely lo oeeur. Tin* 
])orTioii next lo tlie body for 5 or 0 feet might be stifleued 
iiy a steel tube, forming tho centre round which tho rattans 
are wrapjiod. By this method of forming the wiiig-arms 
their length may he increased at pleasure. 

A Miiall model upon this i>rineiple, but without any 
motive iiower, was liberated as an experiment by (’Captain 
'remjder, from a balloon wliieb had risen 200 or 300 feel 
from Woolwich Arsenal, and it travi'lled back again to tin* 
arsenal half a mile against the wind uninjured. 

'Ihe iniportanco of such an apparatus might become 
manifest in any flight of a balloon from a be, sieged place 
over the beads of an invc.sting army. Tlic result.s of a 
I lapitl .survey of tho enemy’s positituis could be written 
I and deiqjatclied from a height again.st tlie same current 
j whieb wafted llic balloon, so as to fall within the lines 
of the besieged. 

(liven a liglit motive power, which it is hopi'd may 
soon be fortlieoining, Mr. Breany anticipates Hie action of 
the maeliine as folhiws: — 

j A surface will l>e provided according to the weight to 
be carried, the .supporting surface of ii paracliute being 
known. Upon being run down nu inclmc the envelope 
; will be inflated by Hie pressure of the air, and the wing- 
i arms juised to tliiit point w'here their flirtber eleviitioii 
is r(!str;»iued by the pectoral cord. Tho machine will then 
; naturally tloat away from the incline, and the occupant 
j imi.st set his motor in action. The downward blow of the 
wing -arms will cause the fabric immediately attaclied 
tln*n*to to imprison a iniss of compressed air, and tho 
following wave will force it along the under side of 
j the fabric. 'This will cause propulsion. 

I Tlic return or up stroke cuts off and diverts from the 
upper part that air which, but for Hie rise of the wing- 
j arms, would flow over tho back, and shunts it uiider- 
I neath, whilst that 'which is embraced in the concave fabric 
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following the iip-stroke is thrown ofl’ in a wave to tho rear 
above tho machine, and so on alternately. 

During this energetic action tho whole fabric is kept in 
a state of corrugation, and to such extent is rigid. It 
}>osscsses all tho properties of a plane, and superiority over 
a ])lune inasmuch as it propels itself, and upon cessation of 
action assumes tho functions of a parachute, tho descent of 
which a man may regulate by a step backward or forward. 

Tho ialost invention which has been completed upon a 
full scale is the idea of Mr. II. C. Linfield of Margate. It 
is really a plaiK’.-propclling machine, bufc the planes arc 
eompressed, it may bo said, into small compass, being 
only 2 inches apart, and being of such number and extent 
as to present 438 square foot of strained and varnished 
linen in two frames, eaeli ft feet square. Tliii dimensions 
of the machine arc 20 feet 9 inches in length, 15 feet iii 
width, and 8 feet 3 inches in height. It runs upon four 
wheels ; the two front wheels are (5 feet in diameter, the two 
hinder wheels 3 feet. Tho frames before mentioned are 
iix<‘(l one rai each outer side of the front w'hecl at an 
upward angle. The wheels have been tested to sustain 
a weight of ft ewts. , 

TJi(> wciglit of the machine is 240 lbs., and of its inventor 
1 80 lbs. H(‘ sits between tlie wheels and works two treadles, 
Avlnch actuate a nino-bladcd screw 7 feet in diameter, fixed 
ill fi'oiit of the machine, to wliicb be can impart 112 
revolutions per miTintc. This sufficiis to enable him to 
travel along a level road. 

Those* who w’isli to know more on this subject are referred 
to a w’ork called “Aerial Navigation,” by Charles Blachford 
^I.MUstield, puhlisbeil in 1877 by Macmillan & Co., but 
written about twenty-five yeoi’S previously. 

BAXiXOT, a word taken from tlie Krcnch hafiofte, 
signifying a little ball, and used to designate a mode of 
voting employed upon occasions when it is considered 
desiraide to preserve secrecy in regard to the ojiinion of 
each voter. 

The mod(‘s of voting by ballot .'ire various, hut tlio 
nincqdr is tho same. The voter puts into a box a black 
lall or white ball, as he pleases, aud the box is so contrived, 
or intended to be so contrived, that no person shall know 
which colour he lias put in. Or the name or names of the 
])ersou or peisoiis for whom a man votes are written or 
printed on paper, and the voter places the paper folded ii]>, 
so as to conceal tlio names, in u locked box which has a 
suitable aperture for the reception of tlie pajiers. 'J’Jio 
result is ascertained by counting the balls or papers. This 
mode of election is now almost universally used in Knglaiul 
by clubs .and scientific societies. "J’he directors of the 
liaiik of J'higland are also thus chosen. 

fn Frunee the ballot is used in tlu« election of menihers 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and the same mode of voting 
is frequc'iitly resorted to in the deliheratiuiis of the legis- 
lative chambers. In the United iNtates of Ameiiea and 
in the Australian colonies almost all public elections are 
conducted by ballot, and the principle was first publicly 
adopted in Kngland in the. election ot the school boards in 
1«70. In 1872 an Act was passed by wbieli ballot was 
applied to parliamentary and municipal elections in the 
Uuiu d Kingdom. Tho procedure in these eas<*s is now as 
follows: — The intending voter, having be<-n identified as 
jiroperly qualified according to the register, is furnished 
with a ballot paper showing the names of tho candidates, 
with a number printed on Uie back, aud having attached 
to it .a counterfoil with tho same numbor printed on the 
face. At the time of voting tl^ ballot paper is marked on 
both sides with an official mark, and delivered to the voter 
within the polling station, the iitiinber of such voter on tho 
register being at tho same timo markod on tho counterfoil. 
Tho voter having secretly marked his vote on tho paper, 
and folded it up so as to conceal irm vote, places it in a 
closed box, in tho presence of the officer presiding at th 


polling station, after having shown to liim the offi<*ial mark 
at the back. At the close of the poll tho ballot boxes arc 
sealed up, so as to prevent the introduction of additional 
ballot papers, and are taken charge of by tlie returning 
officer, who at tho proper thrie, and in tho presence of the 
agents of the candidates, opens tlio boxes and nseertaiiis 
the result of the poll by counting tho votes given to each 
candidate. There is thus the moans of preserving eoinple.to 
secrecy as to liow electors record their votes; and the Act 
contains stringent regulaticjns, hacked by siwore ])eunltios, 
to prevent personation, or any kind of tampering with tlio 
boxes or papers, either on tho part c*f voters or <dficials. 

BALLX BALI, or LITTLB JAVA, an island 
separated from tho eastern extnanily of .lava by the Straits 
of Hally. It is situated between the eighth and ninth degrees 
of S. lat., its southern promontory being in 8® 40' S. lat., 
and lift® 20' E. Ion. The island is 70 miles long from 
E. to W., and its average breadth is 35 miles. The Str.ait 
of Hally is very narrow in some |arls; the spring tides 
pass through it at the rate of ft miles an hour. 'I’lui coast 
is difficult of approach. Tlie country is mountainous, tho 
centre being traversed by a lofty volcanic chain, of whicJi 
tbii highest summit is 11,300 feet. 'I'lie climate and soil 
aril similar to tliose of .lava, 'llie cliii'f vegetable produe- 
tioii.s of Hally are rice, maize, swM*et potatoi's, tobacco, amt 
cotton. Colieo is also grown in large quantities. Oxen 
for drauglit, cattle, and swine are niiineroQs. The external 
tiade is almost entirely carried on by Cliinese. Tin* island 
is divided into eight independent states, each of wdiicli is 
governed by a rajah, but tlie Dutch claim a sovcTeignty 
over all. The imrbonr of Hali-lhuloiig, w'liicb is visited by 
Dutch vessels, is on tlio south siile of the island. Tin* 
population of the whole island has been variously estimated 
ut from 000,000 and 800,000. 'i’lie Halinese are ;i finer 
race of men than the Javans, and are indeed siip(‘rlor in 
stature and muscular strength to the generality of Eastern 
islanders. Siiiee ls4ft the Duteli liave liiul a permanent 
.settlement at Hadong, ami tlu‘lr indnenee over tlie Island 
w'as considerably cxtcmled in consequence of a war W’aged 
with the natives in 1817-49. 

BALLYCAS'TLXi. a tow'U of Ireland, is situated on the- 

rill coast of tin* eoiiiity Antrim, on a bay to wbieli it 
gives name, 42 miles N. by W. of Helf.ist. It originated in 
a ciLstle built here by the Eail of Aiitiiiii in llie eaily jiart of 
the reign of James 1., but was not remarkable as a town 
until about 1770, when l:irge parliamentary giants were 
voted to aid the working of tlie collieries in its neiglibour- 
luMid. Tbn w^oi kings, after liaving been carried on for a 
number of years to :i considerable ex tent, were lelinquislied. 
The towii lies in a be.autiful valley in the* inmT extremity 
of tbc bay, ami consists of tw'o detached ])ortions, the iqiper 
and lower towns, connected by a fine avenue. 'I’lie popula- 
tion ill 1881 was 1932. 

BALLYME'NA. a town of li eland, in the county of 
Antrim, is situated near the centre of a ]»l:i]n, on tho Hraid 
rivulet, which unites with the Main. 2 milrs below the 
town. It is about 18 miles N. b\ \V. from Helfast, on tins 
Ihdfast and Northern Counties H.iilw.iy. The linen trade, 
which was introduced in 1733, i.s eanied on extensivtdy; 
the sale of brow'u linens alone ainoiints to i.* 1, 000,000 per 
Hiiuum. Tlio town is w'cll built, and has altogether n 
thriving iijipcaraiiee. I'lien* lue a cliureli ami sev(*ral chapels 
and schools, .a market -house, ami several branch bunks. 
The ]>opulatioii in 188 1 w’as 8883. The town was taken 
by the insurgents in 1798, after a sharp eiigageiiient, but 
was almost iinmodiatelv evacuated. 

BALLYMO'NEY.'a market towm of Ireland, in tlio 
county of Antrim, and the seat of the luieu manufacture, 
is situated near the north bank of a stream which falls into 
tho Haiin about 3 miles W., and is a station on tho Belfast 
and Norihern Counties Uaihvay. It is largely ctmeerned in 
the linen trade, but by no means bo extensively as Bally- 
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Tnena. It 1ms a cliurcli, RoTnan Catholic cliapol, mpcting- 
hoiisps, town-hall, and union workhouse. The population 
in was 3040. 

BALLYSHLAN'NON, the most imjan-tant town of the 
county of Donegal, Ireland, is situated at the head of a 
wmall inlet running into Donegal Bay, into which the Erne 
discharge^ its waters, 'I’liis tine river flows tiirongh the 
town, and fonns a beautiful easeade, wli<‘re. it falls into the 
Bca over a ledge of rocks 10 feet above tlie level of ordinary 
tides, whicli is the secne of the salmon leap. The town 
comprises three very steep streets, and the suhiirh of TNirt. 
It has a ehnrcli, liojiian Catholic chaiiel, and I*reshyteriuii 
and Metliodist me(*ting-houses. Tlie harhonr is exposed to 
westerly winds, which, added to the diilieiilties of tlie bar, 
renders I lie export trade very trilling, and limits the busi- 
ness of tile town almost <!iilirely to the .su])ply of the poor 
thougli extensive suiToundiiig distri<'t ; hut then* is a very 
largo and jirolitable salmon lislu'ry. 'J'hc population in 
1881 was 2S40. 

BALM (J/c/Awo oflirhiaUfi) is a jdant belonging to the 
natural order J.AniAT.r::. IL haa a rough aromatic taste 


feet high, with slender hrane.hcs, and trifoliate leaves. 
Another name for this product is ‘‘balm of Mecca,” The 
“ balm of Gilead fir” is the balsam fir. 

BALMOB'AL CASTLE. This royal residence is 
situated on the right bank of the river Dee, in a romantic 
part of the Highlouds, about 60 miles W. by N. of Aber- 
deen. Tlio mansion consists of a centre, square and lofty, 
witli two wings. The apartments arc spacious, and the 
views beautiful and roinantie. The queen selected tliis ns 
A royal residence in September, 1848, and has since that 
period spent a ^w weeks of each antumn in this rctn‘at. 
Until 1861 the domain of Balmoral was only rented by tiu* 
queen. In that year tlic estate, 7 miles in length and 4 in 
breadth, was purchased by the* royal family for X32,000. 
Tho present castle was erected 1853-66 from designs of 
the Prince Consort, at a cost of £100,000. 

Bi^SAM or SUUPHUR, au oiiitiniait used in 
medicine as an application to foul ulcers. It is mad** in 
Eiighuul by dissolving one part of flowers of snli)hnr in oiglit 
parts of olive-oil. In Germany it is made by adding one 
part of sulphur to three of turpentine. 



BalsamoflenQron Kntaf. 

and ji pleasant lemon like smell. It is frequently used in 
infusion, under the name of “ balm tea,” as a coniiium drink 
in fevers. It was one of the iriedh*inoH recommended by 
PariKiclsus, but at tlie j»resent day it is only used as a 
))opular lemedy. The “halm ” of the Bible, 'or “balm of 
Gilead,” is a u*sinous substance, wliieh was considered by 
ihe ancients a icmcdy for all diseases. It was an ingre- 
dient of incense and the hol}*^ oil, and was used in embalming 
and perfumery. Like the kindred substance myrrh, it is 
conqiosed of a gmn, a resin, and a volatih*. oil. The Hebrew 
word iseri is derived from the verb taarah^ to make an 
mcihion, as it is in this way that it is obtained. The 
‘‘balsam tree,” which produces it, is the BaUarmdmdrm 
Opobahamiim^ a native of Arabia, hut W'hich once grew also 
in Gilead and round Jericho. It is a small tree, iO to 12 


BALSAMODBNDJtOX is a genus of orh'ntal 
trees h(*longing lo the order BiinsiatAticA*:. It is the 
bahamon deudron^ or balsam tree, of Theophrastus. 
There are fifteen species natives of tropiejil and sub 
tropical Africa, Arabia, and the West Indies. Myrrb, 
halm of Gilcjad, and bdellium are ])roductsof some of 
the species. The.ae trees arc natives of N. E. Africa, 
N. W. India, ami tho countries hetwepu. The flowers 
arc small and green. There an* four sepals, four petals, 
and eight stamens. Tlu! fniit is small ainl drupe-like, 
BALSAMS are obtained from certain plants, 
(dnefly of the Leguminowc or pea tribe, and the 
Siyra<*eaj or storax tribe. Numerous substances of 
n resinous nature were fcumerly designated hahanu, 
and tiirpeiitin(*s and balsams are still popularly coii- 
fumul(*(l with each other. The term balsam, however, 
should be limited to sueb articles as contain heiK^nic 
or cinnnmir, acid along with a v»)hitile oil and resin. 
The others, which contain only volalilct oil and resin, 
should be called turjfcntincs or oleo-rosins. “ Bal- 
sam of Peru” is tlu^ produce of M yroxylmi Perui- 
firum, a tree 60 foot high, whieli grows on the coast 
of San Salvador, Central America. The bahsain 
exudes from the tinink of tho tree after the removal 
of tlio bark, which has picviously been seorched by 
lire. It has stimulant and expectorative properties, 
and has been successfully used for chronic broncliitis, 
rhemuatism, and asthma. “ Balsam of Tolu ” is ob- 
tained fnan incisions made in the bark of Mijrbxylon 
7'olmfera. It is a native of Venezuela and New 
Granada, and is a much larger tree than the preced- 
ing, growing to u height of 80 feet. Besides being 
put to th(} same uses os the balsam of Peru, it is also 
employed by pta-fumers, and is an ingredient of 
cough lozenges. Another true balsam is Storax. 
“ Canada balsam ” is not a balsam, but a turpentine— 
the produce of the halstun fir (AniKs). The “balsam of 
Copaiba” is a turpentine, 

BAL'TIC PROVINCES. This toi*m comprehends, 
Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, Petersburg, and Finland, which, 
Courland excepted, once belonged to Sweden. In enii- 
nieruting tJio Baltic Provinces, the two last-named are some- 
times not included. They mw belong to Russia, and have 
an area of 200,000 squaie miles, with a population of only 
6 , 000 , 000 . ^ ^ ^ 

BAL'TIC SEA is a close sen, which occupies, ns it were 
tlie centre of northern Europe, separating Sw'edcn and the 
Danish islands from Germany and Russia.' It extends from 
64® to 66° N. lat., and from 10° to 80° E, Ion. 

Its peat length and comparatively small brendth give it 
the foiTii of an extensive gulf, and such it would bo con- 
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Miloroil if it wore not separated fiom tho Atlantic Ocean 
l»y tlic low mid comparatively narrow tract of land which 
forms the nortli-western part of Prussia, called Schleswij^. 

It is conni'ctcd with the ocean hy means of n large gulf, 
cMlIod Kattegat, which separates Denmark from Norway 
and Sweden, and by three straits, tlic Sound, the Great 
I’elt, and the Little Belt, which maybe considered nstlm^c 
gates by wliicli the Baltic Seals entered. Between Denmark 
and Prussia the Baltic extends from west to east, but 
between C!!ape Toihamsuddc in Swedf?n and Cape Brustenirt 
in Prussia it bends to tho north, and thejemainder of the 
main body lies nearly due north and south. 'J’he longest 
."traight lino drawn through the Baltic would be about IK)0 
miles; the width nowhere exceeds 200 miles. Tho area is 
cniii])ijted at 100,000 square miles. The Gulf of Bothnia 
joins tlie Baltic on the north, and the Gulf of Finland pro- 
long.*, it on the ea.st. The southern coast, westward of the 
Gulf of Idvoniu, is low and sand}-, and lined by numei-ous 
>andbaiik.s. This part of tho coast is cliaracterized by fresh- 
^^ater lakes called HaiFs, wliieh are separated from the sea 
la very narrow and sandy but somewbut elevated tracts cif 
!.uid call<d Xebrungs. Kastward of the Gulf of Livonia 
tlie shores are generally inore naiky. 

'I'he basin of the Baltic {sea is of considerable extent. 

< Ml the south it receives, hy the Oder and Vistula, tlic 
■'liaiiiage of countries which lie 300 miles and upwards 
tmm its shores. Oti the east it does not extend quite so 
far; yet the Nicinen and the Diinu, near their sources, 
drain countries which are from 250 to 300 miles from the 
-ea. To the north of the Gulf of Finland the basin of the 
Bailie heeoincs more contracted, though round the Gulf of 
Pxitlmia, and southwards to tin* jiarallel of Stockholm, it 
generally extends 150 miles fi'om the coast. It is only at 
its western extremity, wlmrc it approaches tho North Sea, 
that the w'uters fulling int<» it have a short cours<*, fjeqn<*iitly 
‘-Illy a few miles* Tiie drainage of more than one-Hfth of 
ilie surface of Kiu-ot>c flows to the Baltic. 

I^'rhaps in no other inhabited part of the globe does such 
a quantity of snow fall as in the countries round the Baltic. 
This ])lienoinenon may he accounted for liy the atmosphere 
ol the Baltic lu'ing alternately tilled with w'ann moisture, 
-. 11(1 subjected to a dry piercing cold, and by the frequent 
and rapid transition from one to the other. The warm 
nioKture is brought from the south-w*cst and w'cst, while 
1 h'* cold dry air comes from the north-east and east. 'J'hongli | 
i.ol endowed with great fertility, tho soil being, with very | 
bwv exceptions, sandy and light, tlie Baltic Provinces abound 
in tiniher of the best quality; they support in their green 
jiastiires large herds of cattle, and produce abundant crops 
of grain, which have made these districts the richest granary ^ 
of the globe. No other portion of the earth approaching so ; 
near the Polar Circle can be compared with them in natural 
wealth. The imniniise quantity of melted snow-w’atcr that 
falls into the Baltic renders its waters much less salt than 
those of the Bl.ack Sea. Its average depth is small cuin- 
]»ared with its area, being on an average only from 40 to (»0 
tatlioiiis. It ran*ly exceeds lOO fiithoins, but betw'ceii tho 
i '•land of Bornholm and the coast of Sweden it is 115 fathoms. 

'1 he depth is least near the mouths of the large rivers, which 
Jiring down a great quantity of earthy matter, esixKaally in 
the spring. To these two circmnstaiices — the small degree 
tif saltiicsK and the little depth of its waters — is it to be 
■iittributcd that tho shores of the Baltic are nearly every year 
covered with ice, genendly shutting up the harbours, straits, 
and bays, and interrupting navigation for from three to five 
months. In sevci-e printers large portions of the Baltic 
Jiavc been frozen sufficiently hard to allow* an army to pass 
over. The curious phenomenon of the fonnation of laittom 
ice is often observed in the Baltic. In e.alm weather water 
-••f from 4 to 8 feet in depth is often covered, in a very short 
lime, w'ith small plates of ice, mostly circular in form, vary- 
uig in diameter from 1 to 5 inches, and having a uniform 
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thickness which never exceeds 2 lines. Thest? pl/ifcs run 
be seen coming up from below, rising edgeways towards ll.c 
surface, often with such force as to lift themselves 3 or 4 
inches out of the water. 

The current of the Baltic iniiy he compared to that of a 
wide river or a large estuary. It commences at tlie l emutest 
«?xtremities, and its course is tow'ards tlie outlets <»f ilie sen. 
The greatest volume of fresh water is discharged iTYnnmeronK 
rivers into the northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia ; and 
the eun cut thus produced determines that of the Balti<^ 
generally. 'J'hc tides are felt veiy little in the Baltic — the 
rise at Gopenlmgen being only I foot. 

The Baltic does not abound in fish either as to species 
or numbers. Thu chief lislicry of the (hilf of Bothnia is tluit 
of the a kind of small licrring. Among the 

Danish i.**laiid.s the cod and otlier varieties arc caught; and 
are found in sevcial places salmon, sturgeon, tuibot, and 
flounder. 

The Swedes wdio inhabit the coasts long since observed 
tliat some plae(‘s formerly covered b\ the >ea bad become 
dry land in llie course of time, and it is now a w’ell-autlieii- 
tieated fact tliat the land is gradually rising. Sir C. Lyell, 
however, eKlimated that the ris(i has Iieen over-estimaled, 
and that there has not been, on an average, an elevation of 
more than 40 ineh(‘s in aeentury during the liistorie piriod. 
In the sontlieru part of the country, moreover, it is believed 
that there has been an aetuiil subsidence. The Baltic is 
becoming shalkwver, and while its water is far less salt 
than that of tlm Nortli Sea, the fauna presents a eurions 
mixture of marine and fresh-Avater s])ecies. At a depth of 
12 fathoms fr(‘.sh-’wat(‘r Limn.a' .are found side hy sidi* 
with Nereids, Polynof*s, and otJuT marine erealures; and 
some, supposed to lie peeiiliar to tliu Baltic, pre.serve a 
strong resemblance in form to those found in the Arctic 
seas. In the waters swim Cyyirini and other frcsh-wiiter 
fishes. 

BAXi'TXMORSi, a large eity in Maryland, T'^nited States, 
is situated on the north side of the river Patapsco, 14 miles 
from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. It is 37 miles from 
Wirshiiigton and t)S from J’liihide]])liiii by railway. Tlie 
situation of Baltimore is undulating and picturesque; it has 
a fine climate and sky, and is very lii'altliy. The jtopiila- 
tion in 18S() >vas .332,313, of whom oii(‘-thir(hvereGerni.ans; 
in 18G0 it was only 212,000. The town was laid out in 
1720, and in 17G5 eoiitained only fifty houses. It received 
a charter as a city in 1707, and sinci* that period its ex- 
tension has been r;i])id, owing to its favourable position for 
foreign trade. The city is built round a basin winch forms 
one of the .securest hiirhours in the I’nited States, and is 
eapahlc of eoiituiniiig 2000 vessels. The harbour was at 
all times deep enough to receive ships of large burthen, hut 
only eomparatively small vessels could go right up to the 
town. This has, however, been obviated hy deepening the 
elumnel to 24 feet at mean low* water, wdiieh 1ms very much 
improved the jiort, and largely increased Its commerce. The 
harlmiir is accessible tliroiigli a great pari of the year, but 
is s<»inetimes ol)strueted by ice. 

The exports consist princiimlly of tobacco, wheat, wheat- 
flour, maize, hemp, and flax; and the iinjKirts of colonial 
produce and the prineipal Fiiropean products and manufac- 
tures. TIk* export trade has of late years been peatly 
iiicrc.ased by railways, which connect the town w*ith the 
w’esterii stales, and bring to it for sale, exchange, or ship- 
ment, a large portion of the various jiroducts of that vast 
region. Tlie expents of gi-aiu are now second only to 
those of New York. 

The city is well supplied with good w'ater by numerous 
fountains ; an aqueduct, half a mile long, also conveys 
water from the .Tones’ Falls River to a reservoir capable of 
containing about 600,000,000 gallons, whence it is dis- 
tributed ill pipes through the city. The water-power of tho 
Julies’ Falls and of the Patapsco, which has a fall of 800 
14 
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feet in a cuursc of 30 iniloH, is nmdosv.ailablo in tlie numer- 
ous floitr-inills, cotton factories, and otlicr manufactories 
of clotli, paper, iron, copper, glass, .stcain-eniriiies, tobacco, 
cbeinieals, powder, &.e,., in the environs of the city. In the 
i'ity itself there are cotton factories, tannerii'.s, distilleries, 
breweries, sugar reliiioric.s, ])otteiie.s, saw min'-, gln.ss-woi ks, 
r()]K!-workj^, tobwco manufactories, &e. »Siii|»huilding is 
very extensively carried on, and an immense business is 
done in “ canned goods,” i.v. in the packing of fruits and 
v<‘g(*tiihlea, and also of oysters, 

Baltimore is laid out uith regularity; the streets are 
spae.ious, and the houses are well built, generally with brick. 
From east to wcist it is about 5 miles long, and from nortli 
to south about 4 miles liroad. It is divided into two iieaily 
equal p.'irfs by the rapid stream Jones’ Falls.” Arany of 
tlie early settlers in Alarylaiul wore IJoinaii (’’atliolics, and 
the Jtoman Catholic eathedral is still the cliief eeclc‘siastienl 
edifice in the city. It is a massive building of giaiiite, I'dO 
teet long, 177 broad, and 127 in height to the top of the 
ero.ss. It has one of the largest orgjins in the United 
Stales, and also eontains two ])eautiful jiaintiiigs, presented 
respectively liy Louis XVI. and Cliarles X. of I’miiet*. The 
Homan Catholics in I'altinaive are now, however, fur out- 
numbered by other denominations, and liave only about an 
eighth of the 21)0 ehurelies. Among tlie other public huibl- 
iiigs may bo mentioned the City Hall, the Court House, 
tli(^ state peiiitentiarv, the eouuty prison, and the Battli* 
Moiiumeut, erected in 1 Hi j,*to eommemorate the siieeessful 
defence of the city against the lUitisli in Seidemher, 1814. 
The nuiues of tlio.se who fell in the battle are in.serihed 
in letters of gold. 'J’here are various benevolent institu- 
tions, among whieli arc Hopkins’ Ho.spital, the almshouse, 
375 feet long, with spacious grounds, heveral dispensaries, 
and orphan asylums. The City Hall, an imposing ediliec 
of white marble, w'hieJi oceu|a<‘d eight year.s in building, 

. and cost nearly 3,()00,00t) dollars, was opened in 1875. 
'I’he city contains a numunieiit to (Ji'iieral NVa.dungloji, 
sculptured in Italy. 

The Uni\er.sity of Maryland, wliiclj is situated in Balti- 
more, was incorporated in 18 12, and tlie Baltiiiiorc C(»llcge 
lias since been merged into it ; it has an academical and 
seienlifie, a medical and law dejiartnicjit. St, Mary’s 
Catholic College is a nourishing institution, and has a 
library of 14,000 volumes. Among the other literaiy and 
seientilie institutions, the ]\Iarvland Institute for the difTn- 
•'ion of seientilie and mechanical knowledge, the Maryland 
Academy of Science and Literature, and Ashnry College, arc 
deserving of particular notice. Besides these there are a 
large numher of excellent schools, and several public nbrarie.s. 
The Peabody Institute, fur public lectures .and instruction, 
endowed by Mr. (leorgc IVahody, was ojiciied in 1807, 
Baltimore has a large numher of public, .squares and p.ai*ks; 
the largest of the latter is Druid Hill Park, wdiieli lias an 
area of over 700 acres, and letaina home iiiagniliccnt trees 
and many natural beauties. 

BAIa'TIMORE, lord. f(»under of tla* colony of 
Maryland, in North America, The family name of the 
Lords Baltimore was Calvert ; they wt-re originally of 
l''lemi.sli extraction, but for a Jong time were settled in 
Yorkshire, w’hcre they were large landholders. George 
Calvert, the lirst Lord Baltimore, held sever.nl lucrative 
situations, and obtained exteiihive grants of land in Ireland 
and Newfoundland under .James I.; but haxing, in the 
year 1024, become a Ih^man Catholic, h<^ was compelled to 
give up his office of secretary of state, and to abstain 
altogellier from interfering in public afliiirs, the iatolcTant 
spirit of that ago prohibiting the open exercise of the 
Catholic wor&hi|). The Fieneh having taken possession of 
a settlement in Newfoundland, upon wliieli Lord Baltimore 
had cxpcndi'd a very largo sum of money, Charles I. made 
him a grant of all that tract of country which constitute.^ , 
the present state of Maryland, hut he died before the grant j 


wa.s legalized ; and the patent or charter was accordingly 
made out ill Hie name of his son Cecil, the sijeoiid Lord 
Baltimore. 'I bis charter is dated the 20th of .Tune, 1032. 
Under it about 200 persons of re.spcclahle family, ami 
iiuKstly itf the Koinan C.itholic faith, entered the Chesa- 
peake Bay in rehruary, 1034. Having purchased a 
village! from tlie native Indians, they proceeded to orgaiiizi' 
the now colony, wdiicli they willed Maryland, in honour 
of Henrietta !Maria, the w'ife of Charles I. Tlie experi- 
ment was most successful Lsec Marvi.a.nd] ; it repre- 
sentative form qf government was ostahlishod; all pei:.soiis 
profes.siug .a belief in the divinity of Christ wero declared 
eligible to the civil advantages of the stahi, without lUs- 
tiiictioii; .and as loiig-contiimcd perseiaition had taught 
the Catholics the w’holcsonie lesson of religious tolerance, 
the constitution of Maryland stood alone in not .sanetioniiig 
laws directed again.st liberty of coiiseii'iiee, Tliis most 
honourable exeeplion, W'liich, however, did not extern! to the 
.lews, soon made Maryland nn asylum to those pciseruli tl 
for conseience’ sake in the mother-country or in tin* adjaci-nt 
settlements. Carlyle gives in his cclehrati'd “ (’rinuw ell’s 
Lidters and Sjieeches” a highly characteristic lettc*r ( Letter 
cxevi.) of my Lord Protector to the governor of ^’il■ginia. 
“Whereas,” says lie, “ by ojiposing the Lord Balliinoie’.s 
offieers yon liave much disturbed that colony and iieoj>le, 
to the endangering of tumults and bloodshed there, if not 
timely prevented; w'c therefore do require you . . . 

to forhonr disturbing the Lord Baltimore or liis ollieers or 
])eople ill Maryland,” &c. The Virginians had been di>- 
[uitiiig boundaries with llieir new neighbours, not without 
some rough Avork, A\liich had come to Hie ears of their 
“loving friend Oliver.” Lord Baltimore died in 1(>7(>, at 
an advanced age. 

BAL'TIMORE ORIOLE (/rterus baltimora') is n 
beautiful bird belonging to the s.amo family a.s the Sta km n< 

It is a summer visitor to the United States of Aiiiorieji, 
and reeeives its name from its hlaek and orange plumage, 
tliosu colours being the livery of Lord Baltimore, thi* jno- 
]»riotor of Maryland. It is about 7 inches in li’iigtli, .and lias 
the head, throat, upper pai t of the back, and wings hlac-k ; 
tlio remaindc'r of the plumage. i.s bright orange, becoming 
verinilion-red on tlio breast; the Aving-feathers are edgeil 
Avitli Avliite, and the tail-feathers black and orange. Tlio 
female exhibits nearly tho same arrangement of colours as 
tlie male, just described ; but the hlaek is brownish, and the 
orange tints arc jialer and duller. 

The nest of the Baltimorp oriole is a beautiful jicndulmis 
stnicture, comjioscd of fibrous materials neatly and strongly 
interAVoveii, and suspended from the flexible (ixtremities 
of tlie braiie.lics of trees. Selecting tAvo of these high up in 
a tree, the bird fastens strong strings of hemp or flax around 
tliein, and then proeeed.s to Avea\'c a sort of pouch of similar 
materials, so av<‘11 Avorked up as to form a coarse cloth-liko 
fabric. This pouch, Avliieh is 0 or 7 inches in depth, is 
lined Avitli soft substances, finr.ly inlerAVOvcn Avith the outer 
coat, .and tlie interior is finished Avith a layer of horse- 
hair. The opening, Avhicli is at the top of the nost, is 
g«!uerally sufficiently protected by tho overhanging lejives ; 
but sometimes it is furnished Avitli a iiorizoptul (‘over. 
Almost any fibrous material seems to bo welcome to tliis 
ingenious liltli! weaver when engaged in tho construction 
of it.s lu'st ; sk(>iiis of silk and hanks of thread arii often 
carried oil and Avorked into the edifice, and even the hits 
of soft band with whicli gardeners fasten tlioir grafts and 
buds are soinetiines jmrloincd for similar use, 

Tlie (*gg.s are live in number, of a pinkish-AA-lrite eoloui*, 
marked at the larger (!iid Avith purple dots, and on the rest 
of the surf.ace witJi fiiu}, iiTegularly intersecting, hair-liko 
liiie.s. The bird’s food consists principally of insects. 

BALU'CKISTAN or BELOO'CHISTAK. is tho 
country of his Highness tho Khan of TCelat. This country 
Iii*s south of Afghani.stan, extending on the south to tlu*^ 
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Aral>ian Sea, on the east to the frontier of Scinch^ and on the 
west to IWsia. It extends from lat. 24° 63' to 30° 20' N., 
and from h)u. 01" to 00° 46' E., its j^reatest leiif^th on the 
N. from east to west ht-inj^ about 650 miles, and gi-eutest 
i)readth north to south al)out 380 miles. Its area is alamt 
160,000 square miles. Its coast-line is remarkably re^iiinr 
but cragf, 7 , and not much elevated ; towards the interior, 
however, there is rapid elevation. On the coast there are 
several well-sheltered roadsteads, particularly Soiimiuni 
I5ay and Chaiiljar Bay, hut no good harbours. 

The country comprises seven divisions^ff provinces, viz. 
("uteh'Oand.ava, on tho north-east; SaTawnn,on the north; 
Jlialawar, on the cast; Lus, on tho south-east; ^fakraii, 
the ilvdvnala t)f tile ancients, occupying an extensive 
length of country, on the -south; Kohistaii or the mountain 
I'oimtry, on the west; and Kclat, in wliich is situated the 
ca])ital of the same name. The eastern side of the country 
is crossed from north to south by tho llala and the Khir- 
tari ran"(‘s of hills, which arc a continuation of the Suliman 
range, hut IIutc are no very lofty erniiienees. The interior is 
rugged and barren, presenting a maze of mounlaiiis, except 
on the north-west, where desert prevails. I’ln? gcmTal 
direction of the highlands is east and west, parallel with 
the c(jai>t from tlie Indus delta to tho Perbian frontier. A 
little way inland from the Arahiun Sea one vast range 
btrctelics along the entire length of the coast. Parallel 
to this range, and at a distance of about 70 miles nuilh 
from it, another well-defined chain intersects Makran and 
joins with tlic Sarawaui Mountains near Bela. A third 
parallel range, called the Washuti or Miic Mountains, about 
110 mill's further nortli from the last-mentioned chain, 
forms the northern boundary of Baluchistan, separating it 
from tho gi*cat southern desert of Afghanistun, The other 
primapal cliains are the Bushkurd Mountains, about 240 
miles in length, and tlie Sarawani Mountains stretching in 
a north-east direction. The inteiTcning valleys ascend 
succcbbively to u height of 8000 feet, and there is no 
serious difiienlty for wheeled traflic along tliem for a length 
of 260 miles to the Persian frontier, where the way is 
closed in by tlio intricate mountain system of Wi'st Makran. 
Alost of the s]hiee inclosed within the Jiiglilands is high 
sandy plateau, sinking everywhere towards tho great een- 
triil deprcbbioii of llie llamun Swamp on the. north-west. 

southern portion of the country has been crohsed from 
the Indus to Persia by Pottinger, Fen-icr, Lovett, and other 
travellers ; hut by far the larger part to the north of the 
seconil mountain range is sterile desert, into whieli no 
Kuropcan has ever penetrated. The most fertile and 
pleasant district is that of Cutch-Gandava, which reaches 
down from the high iiortli-oastorn plateau, to include tlio 
well-watered slopes of tho mountains and jiart of the 
plain of the Indus .at their base. At Gandava, on this lino 
plain, is the summer residence of the Khan of Kelat: 

There, are during tho wot season about twenty-lwo 
streams sometimes called rivers, hut strictly speaking Ba- 
luchistan is almost as riverlcss a countiy as Arabia itself. 
With trilling exceptions all the streams dry up or are lost 
in the earth during dry weather, and at other times they 
are destructive mountain torrents. 8t?v(*ral rush down 
through well-known mountain passes, such as Bolan and 
Mula, but few if any of tho others have regular and well- 
define<l ehaunols. 

Through the Ilala or Brahni range whicli intervenes 
between Baluchistan and tlie Indus valley there are 
numerous passes, of which tho Bolan and Mula are tluj 
chief. The Bolan is described under Afciitanis'cax. 

The eliniuto of Baluchistan is extreme. 'I'he cold during 
winter is exceedingly intense, snow lying on the ground 
for two montlis even in the fertile valleys, while in summer 
the heat is overpowering, especially on the lower grounds. 
The coast region of Makran is in huminer the hottest 
district in Asia. In February and March a good deal 


of rain falls, after which the dry season commences, and 
lasts till September. 

The country is said to he rich in minerals, copper and 
iron especially being met with in large quantities; and 
gold, silver, lead, antimony, saltpetre, and sulphur arc also 
to he found. 1’horc are mud volcanoes at Lus, near a place 
where iron-ore is worked. The soil is not in griliernl fertile, 
hut ]»atient industry has rendered many of the plains and 
valleys productive in wheat, barley, the millets .and pulses 
of various kinds, oil seeds, cotton, rice, indigo, and tobueeo. 
TIjc sugar-cane grows childly on the plains of Lus, and 
the date in Makran. Vegetables t)f every kind are iihun- 
dant, and the gardens and oreliards in the vicinity of the 
towns produce tlie finest fruits. The lion, tiger, leopard, 
and wolf arc occasionally met witli ; the jackal, wild dog, fox, 
wild goat, and ass more frequently. Botli species of camel 
occur, the Bactriaii or two-huinpcd on tlie uplands, the 
dromedary on the jilaiiis, where it is highly valued. Ser- 
viecahle horses are bred in the nortli and west. The cur- 
ious Uromastix lizard found line somewhat resembles a 
rabbit in a])])eai*ance. It has tlie jiecnliar lialiit of bleating 
like a kid to attract the go.ats, whose teats it then suck.s. 
Tlic Makran coast uhonmls in iisli, wliich still forms the 
staple food of its iclithyopliagons or ‘‘fibh-eating” inhuliit- 
antb, as these people were desitrihed by the? geographers of 
Alexander the Great. The manufactures of Baluchistan 
are unimportant, being contined to a few iimtchloc.ks and 
other firi‘-arms in Kelat. 

The population is estimated at only about .600,000, 
although the area is equal to that of the United Kingdom. 
The sterility and scanty resources of a great part of the 
country doubtless account for the very small number of its 
pco]»le, Tlu‘ inhabitants arc iHvidcd into two main branebi's, 
the Baluchis and the Brahuis, dificring in language, figure, 
and nuumers. 'Phe Baluchis are tall, well -formed, and of 
dark complexion ; tlic J^>rahui8, so called from the words 
5oA-rM//-i (“on tlie waste”), are much sliorter and broader, 
with hair and hi*urd frequently brown. They are most 
numerous in the province of .Jlialawar and in Kelat, where 
the khan is of Brahui stock. Thi*y have great physical 
strength, and are generally more peaceful than tlie Baluchis. 
Tln'y are, moreover, the aboriginal and most nmnerous ele- 
ment — the term Baluchistan, unknown in tlie country 
itself, being thus quite inappropriate. Botli races are pas- 
toral, hospitable, brave, excellent inaiksmen, and capable 
of enduring inueh fatigue, and belong to the Sunni sect of 
Mohaniuiedans. Neither possesses a written langiwge, and 
their early histories have not been preserved. Mr. Floyer, 
one of the, most recent travellers in Baluchistan, speaks 
very highly of tho pocqilo as being exceedingly trustworthy, 
with a fine vein of natural humour, and the best fellow- 
travellers in the world. Uolygiamy is universal — few, how- 
ever, having more than two wives. Wives are obtained 
by purchase,, ami '|)aid for in slice]), iKc. ; and a man is 
expected to marry the idow of a di-ceased brother. Qii the 
occurrence of a death the body is watched for three nights 
by friends and relatives, and the time is passed in feasting. 

The government is despotic, tlie klmii having unlimited 
power. Ills rule in this sense, however, is confined for the 
most part to the province immediately around his capital, 
a large portion of the country being Jield by tribal chiefs, 
over whom lie has little or no control, though they furnisli 
contingents of men in case of war and pay tribute. In 
1877 the khan concluded a treaty with Great Britain, in 
virtue of which lie became a feudatory of the Empress of 
India, 'i’he right had already been secured of occupying 
at pleasure the mountain papses, hut the new treaty placed 
the whole country at tho disposal of the British govern- 
ment for all military and strategical ]»urposcs. The advan- 
tages to the kliaii were that his .'lulhority was somewhat 
consolidated, for the tribal chiefs ceased seriously to ques- 
tion the authority of a ndcr witli whom the Kuisar-i-Hiiid 
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'^vns in tr<*aty allianiM', There has been nrconlin;;ly greater 
within the ((iimtry, and Persian encroachincuts on 
the west have been discontinued. Tlie chief towns in 
Ihiliichistan are Kelat, the cayatal, about ddOO feet above 
the sea, Itelaor I^us near the coast, Uadar, (laiidava, Mns- 
lanj^, Nushki, Sarawaii, Kej, Pasni, i)era, Soiiiniani, and 
Quetta, 'Wif hmmia're.s spoken are iSalucIii and Persian. 

(“The Country of Ralneliistaii ? its To]»o"raphy, Kth- 
nolo;ry, and Hi, story,” A, W. JInijhe.s, London, 1H77 ; 
“ Unexplored liatnehi.stan,” Krne.st A. Plover, London, 
1882; “Wandering's in Puiluehistan,” .Sir C. M. Mac- 
virefijor, London, 1882.) 

BAI.'USTRADE. t)i(> tennination of a modern “clas- 
siear' editiee, ^Nilh a row of sliort eoluinns or 

rails deri\in;.' thrir name from some fancied resemblance to 
tlie ilo\\(‘r of the wild pomc«;ranate There 

<lo<*s nut a]>pear t«) be any e\am])lc of a balustrade in the 
11 ‘inains of antiipiity now existinj;, jillhoii;;h there are 
e,\ani]>h‘s «if lailinj': or fenein^. Jhilustrades are most 
eommoidy <»\«*r (he eorniees of lar^e edifiees, after 

tho manner ot a j>ara]ii t, as at the han(pictin;j-housc at 
Wliiteliall and at St. I*aurs Cathedral, lialustrades are not 
only eniployrd in lar^jr edifiees, above the rirder.s of arclii- 
leetiire, but alsn.-^erxe to iiii lose stairs, terraees, altars, fonts, 
and the balconies «if lamscs. Tin* balusters foriiiiii;^ a 
bahistra<l(* aie ]>laeed on a ]dintli, at equal distances from 
oiu* another, uilb a sm;d! o])enin‘:' betneen them; they 
fUpport a coniI<M', and are di\ided at intervals by u 
pe<leslal. is a eoi nipt term for baluster, and is 

used to express (he wooden railin;^s inelosinj' stairs. 

BALZAC. HONORB DE. a French novelist, born 
at Tours, 2dth INlay, <lied at Paris, 2dth An;'iisf, 

1850. He left selio<il with the eliaractcr of hein;; “idle 
and disobedient.” and was pla<M*d w'itli a notary, to wlnnn 
he aeded a.s eleik. He e<imnn'iieed his literary career by 
wrilino foi Ibe journals: and finding? his po.sition with the 
notary nlltiotiiber misniled to his disposition, be abainloned 
it, and ende:iv«iiiied to supjiort liimself by his pen. His 
industry was lein n Ualde, l)ut th(»U''h duriuj' the next ten 
yi-ars he A\Jote about (hiity vtdmnes, whudi were published 
uii(l('r asMinied names, he failed to j^ain public attention, 
ainl siiflen*«l nineb fiom jioverty, beinj; often compelled to 
mabe a few' half pence snfb'ee for bis daily expenses. In 
182(i be joined a piint(*r named Ilarbier in partnership, 
and w hile w ith him ]je published several w'<»rks; hut the 
spf'cnlation was inisiiecessfnl, and he returned to the work 
of sinqde antlnnship, laden with debt. Jle had, however, 
a constant belief in Ids own jrenius, and j)ersc\ ered with 
iiidomitalde eonraL'**, till al last, in 1821>, his work entitled 
“ Les Derjiiers Clionans,” jniblished in his own name, framed 
for Ijirn puhlu Tee4)frnition, and oyjeiied the way for Ids 
future career. 

He innv b'nned the hold coneepli»>n of (lejdetinfj the 
natural hi'-tory of soeiety as it existed in his own day in 
Pianeo. He wiNhed to treat the moral world of men and 
women in the same manner that the naturalist treats the 
habits of the low'er .ainmals — to describe minutely and 
ui e.iii at ely , but nien‘ly to describe. He, t hcicfore, ywepared 
to yiaint in d« tnil ]»rivate life, life in the provinces, military 
life, political life, ite., view^ed jddlosophically and .analyti- 
eall;, and thii*», “by infiidte patience and eounifje, to 
eoniposo for Fiatus* of the nineteenth century tliat history 
of morals which the tdd civilizations of Rome, Athens, 
Memphis, and Tiulia have left untold.” It is, perhayis, 
needless to say tli.at the “Comddie Humaine” w'as never 
«-omploled. During: twenty years of indefatigable industry 
and ])rolifie antliorship be ]tnrstied this course of study, 
and gave to the world an iinniensc number of compositions, 
some of W'liieli take a place in tlio first rank in their special 
dcjiavtments of lit»*ratiire. Among bis best vvorks are — 
“Physiologic* dii Maniage” (two vols., Paris, 1831); 
“ Scenes dc la ^’ic Privee ” (live vols., 1831) ; “ Sc'cnes de la 


Vie de Province” (1832); “Scenes de. la V^ie Pavisienne” 
(1802); “Le Mcdecin de Campagne;” “Le Perc tloriot;” 
“ La Peau dc Chagrin Feinmej de I'reiitc Aiis 
“LTIistoirc Iiitcllectuulle de, Louis Lanib<*rt;” and “Ku- 
genicj Grand<*t.” I'lie last novel is one of tlie finest, but 
many an^ almost equally givat. Tlie “Uomedy of Human 
Life” (“La Comddie Humaine”) w'as to have been the 
title of the complete works, and those lie bad written 
were ymblisbed in a complete, fcarn in forty-five volumes 
(P.^ris, 18.'ifi-5b) under that title after bis death. His 
novels were y>re*t*nunciitly j>ojmlar in France during the 
latter yieriod of libs life, and many of tliein are famous 
tbrougliout Knrope. A saying of Goethe is recorded, that 
“ of his stories must have been dug out of a wom.an’s 
heart.” It must be said, however, that along with Ins 
rich imagination, and marvellous insight into char.icter, he 
displays a looseness of taste wliich an artist of a higher 
order would h.'ivc striven to correct, 'i'ln*- “ Gomedy of 
Human Life” is too comprehensive a title- for his works, in 
which tile mirror is not held U|» to nature so much as to the 
unnatural elements of the modern French soeiety in which 
he lived. He depicts a w'ide variety of human char.icter, 
hut the whole forms, not a “ Comedy,” hnt ratlier a “ Patlio- 
logical Museum of Iluniaii Life” — a collection of speci- 
mens every one of w'hieh exhibits disease. Ralzac has 
crc.'ilcd iiulecd, in these wonderful novels, a world of liis 
(wvn. ‘Characters appear and disappear almost as in real 
life; and we learn thcar history by (*pisodes, now under 
one aspect in one hook, now under another in another 
hook, till we know them by lieart. Yet. not one of tlu'm 
is tiuly natural, any more than is tin* art of a good actor 
upon the stage. Ralzacs people are all actors, and we 
know it; but so consummately consistent is the acting in 
th.at gorgeous “ Comedy,” that the auditors sit s])oll-bound 
— only too willing to believe in the cherished delusion. 

The cause of his death was hypertrophy of the heart. 
He was buried in P6re-la- Chaise, and almost the whole 
literary w'orld of Paris attended his funeral, the tVoqc o\cr 
his grave being pronouuocd hv Victor Hugo. 

BALZAC, JEAN LOUIS GUEZ DE, Seigneur of 
Ralzac, was h(»rn at AngoulCmu iu LV.M. A ie.sidenec of 
some ye.ars in Italy led him to compare the high polish 
which the language of that countiy had attained, and the 
rich literature which it had produeed, with the rude and 
haiTen condition of the language and literature of his 
native land. On his return to France he fix(*d himself at 
Palis and began writing, bi*came a friend of Kielielii'u, and 
joined the French Academy. With tlio assistance of a 
cultivated taste, an e.xtensive. rejiding «»f the Latin classics, 
and a good car, lie c*,ontrivcd to introduce a harmony, a 
precision, and a correctness of style whh'li w’ore hehire 
unknown, into French prose. He died in 1(155. His works 
w^ere published at I'aris in 1665 in two vols. A good 
selection has been eiiited bv MalitouTiie (Paris, 1822). 

BAMBAB'RA is an extensive country in the interior 
of North Africa. Towards the north it is bouiulcd by 
the gieat desert of the Sahara, about 1 6'* N. lat., and to 
the south it cxtend.s to about 9® N. lat. The. eastern and 
greater part of the country is a plain, slightly undulating, 
and intersected by livers of considerable size, wliich in the 
I rainy season overflow their banks and inundate consider- 
able tracts of land. 

The climate is various. It is sultry and oppressive in the 
plains, but where the country rises into hills the air is at all 
times comparatively cool. About the middle of Juno the hot 
ainl sultry ulmospbcre is agitated by violent gusts of w'ind, 
accompanied by thunder and rain. These usher in the 
rainy season, which continnes till November. During this 
time the diurnal rains are veiy lM*avy, and the prevailing 
winds are from the south-west. The tennination of the 
rainy season is likewise attended with violent tornadoes, 
after which the wind shifts to the north-east, and continues 
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to blow from that quarter for the I'est of the year. The 
north-east wind, called the hannaltan^ in passing over 
tlio great desert, becomes hot and dry, and parches up 
everytliing expoH«‘d to its current. TJic country is iiiter- 
seett‘tl by tlie doldla or Upper Nioicii, on whose banks 
me the chief tow ns — Segt), Bamaku, Yainina, and 8an- 
sandiiig, the first of which is the capital. 

Tlu! chief mineral wealtli of Bambarra is iron ; it abounds 
in many districts, and the inhabitants make utensils of it, 
wliicli are exported to the neighbouring nations, (told is 
also found. Salt is imported in large qi*antities from the 
Saliara and the eousts of Gninea. 

A eonsidiTabh* iiuinhor of vegetables arc cultivated, 
•■s]nM*ially rice, maize, millet, yams, cotton, water-melons, 
rreneh lavins, and onions, lu the rainy season (•.•ihhages, 
t arrots, and turnips are raised. Tohaeoo is planted in some 
distric ts, and in others the indigo plant grows spontaneously. 
It is ivniai'kahle tliatvcry few fruit-trees exist, except the 
pistaeliio. Among the trees the most reinaikahle is the 
hnttc‘i-tiee, called by l*ark shea-tree, find by Caillii* ce. 
J’roni llie kernel of tliis treeanash-gray butter is extracted, 
wliiL‘li is a considerable object of agricultiual industry and 
trade. In llui Koiitliei-n district tiie eiiornions baobab is 
\erv conimcui, and its fmit much esteemed. Among other 
trees aie Baiiibaccti, of great size, and tmnaiind tuMs. 
Jh»])e.s are made of Jiiblxnis cannihinu8^si\\*\. the* JihatiuttiH 
hittfst Ix'urs a fruit of a ]deasaut taste, rather acid, and in 
etiloiir resembling gingei bread. Many districts are covered 
witli extensive foiests. 

'i'hc> ])astiir(‘s, iioth in the wooded tracts and in the open 
])]ains, lieing c.vlenMV(^ and excellent, the domestic animuis 
Jire numorouH, as lionied cattle, sheep, goals, and h(»rses 
of u line breed. l‘oultrv and guinea-fowl abound. Dogs 
are veaied and fattened for food. In the rivers there arc 
alligatcirs and turtles, besides lisli in great ahuuduiice. 
J>iied tish is a considerable article of eominerce. The 
marshes, which in many parts are of very grcjit exleiil, are 
frei|nented by pelicans, egrets, ti’umj»et-hivds, putlins. Bar- 
liary ducks, teals, and various other species. A large (pxan- 
tity of honey is eolleeled from bee-hives place<l in trees. 

'f lic aborigin(‘s of Bambarra arc a tribe of negroes, from 
whom the country has received its name, 'riiey compose 
the peasantry, hut the. soil is ill cultivated, and their vil- 
lages disgustingly ilirty. Their food is very had; tlicy eat 
all sorts of animals, dogs, cats, rats, mice, seiqieiits, and 
lizards. Nearly all that they cultivate for the market is 
a little cotton, wliich they exchange for salt. The rest of 
thedlamharresi* are composed of Mandingoes and Foulalis, 
wlio form the population of the towms. 

BAM'BSRG. a large town in Bavaria, in the circle of 
1 p]>er Franconia. It stands on the Kegnitz, a little above 
where this river falls into the Main. Tlie town i.s about 
;i7 miles north of Nuremberg, and is situaled in a a cry 
f(‘rtilo district. It is built on five hills, and presents a 
handsome and striking appearance, Bamberg was for- 
merly the residence of the prince-bishops of Bamberg; it is 
now the seat of an arehbislu)]) and of the higher eourts of 
justice of the eirelo. The Begnitz divides into four br.anchc.s 
in the town; tlicso arc ci-ossed by several bridges, one of 
which (l.udwigsbrucke) is a suspension bridge. The main 
streets are of Imndsome breadth and length, and well paved. 
The suburb called the “Steimveg,” fonncrly the Teiier- 
stadt, presents the longest line of dwellings, and is the 
most populous quarter of the town ; the deep ditches bor- 
dering its ramparts, which have been razed, are laid out in 
walks and gardens. Amongst the buildings most deserving 
of notice are — the cathedral, a noble structure in the 
Byzantine stylo of architecture, and one of the finest 
Ilomanesqiio edifices in Gorinany. It was liuilt by the 
Jimpenn* Henry 11, in 1002, and restored in 1827. It eon- 
tains many fine monuments and ])icturcs. Tlic other chief 
building.s are the former episcopal palace, on a hill called 


Petnrsherg, wdiich is mwv a royal re.^idence; the great hos- 
pital, wdtli its schools of surgery and medicine; the fiirmcr 
college of the .T<*Huits, to wdiieli is attaclied the beautiful 
Church of St. Martin, a cabinet of natural history, and an 
extensive library; and tbo Muxphitz, a large square orna- 
mented with a colossal statue of King Maximilian. Among 
the literary and scientific ostablislnnenls of r^imherg, be- 
sides tliose attached to llie groat hospital, arc the arelii- 
episcopal seminary, lyceum, histoiica! society, gynmasiimi, 
public library, and picture gallery. The uumerons incor- 
porations in the tow'ii inelmle that of the gardeners, 
which consists of masters, appivnlie<’s, and workmen. 
The highest prize which it gin*s- and it is given hut 
once in tliree years— is for the cnllivalHUi of officinal 
plants, particularly thi- liquorice root, of which above 
.00, (HH) lbs, are annually exported. Very rt)nsidcrahle 
qiianlliies of vegetable seed.s aie raised and exported by 
the BaiiilHTg growers, and the nelghhoiirliood is Idvc a vast 
gfirden. Tliere arc sixty breweries, and B:nnbc‘rg beer is 
in niiieli demand. The other maniifaelmc.s consist of 
tobacco, porcelain, musical inslrinin'iits, inaihJe wares, 
starcli, sealing-w'ax, gold Jind silver plate, glove.s, <S’.c. Iron 
works, sugar- refining, and cotton-spinning are also carried 
on. The population of tlie town in D<81 was 2‘.>.b87. 

BAMSrNO, the figure of the infant ('hrist wra])ped in 
swaddling ehjthes and watelied <iver hv angels, whicli i.-* 
frequently the suhjirt of the altar-piece in Konian Galholic 
elmrehes. The most celehrateil of lliese is the SantissiirKf 
Bambino” in the Church of Ara Codi, hesiile the Capitol at 
Uoitie. This i.s inirved in wood, painted I’ed, and its dress 
and <5Tow'n .are decorated with the most snp(*rh jewels, li 
is sujiposed to be endmved with miraeiilons powers oi 
healing, ami its festival, whiih is held at Kpiphaiiy, is 
always largely attended by the pcusantiy, who m.ikc a pil- 
grimage for that pnrjiose. 

BAMBOO' (Bamhii'-a') is a genus of Grassks w’cU 
know'll for its great (‘eononiical importance. 'I'lie ilowers 
have generally six, soinetiim's mdy thiee slanien.s. The 
s]iikeletK of Ilowers arc avrangeil in ]>imicles. Tin* steins are 
universally pushed forth l»y a strong, joinle^l, sulitcrrancan. 
creeping root-stoek, w'hicli is llie true trunk of the bamboo, 
the shoots being the hranehes. Tlie latter are hard exter- 
nally, and coated with flinty matter; in the insi«le they are 
hollow', exee]»t at the nmles. when* strong partitions stretch 
across the inside, and cut oft’ the interior into a number of 
closed-np ryliuder.s. 

In the cavity of these eylinders water is sometimes secreted, 
or, less eomimmly, an opaque whili* substanee, lK*c,oming 
oytaline wlien wetted, consisting of a tlinly seevetion, of 
wiiieh the plant divests itself, called Tauashker. 

Tin* purposes to which dift'erent species of bamboo are 
apydied are so nunierons, that it would Ir tliftienlt to point 
out an object in wiiicli strength and elasticity are rcqui.silc. 
and for whiuh liglitnesais no ohjeerum, to whi»ii the stems 
are not adapted in the count lies wleae tliey grow. The 
young shoots of some species :in‘ cut when lender, and 
eaten like asparagus, i’lie full-giown stems, while green, 
foi*m elegant case.s, exhaling a por])elnal moisture, and 
capable of transp<»rting fresh flowers for hundreds of miles; 
w'hcu ripe and hard tliey are eonverteil into bows, arrow .s, 
and <jiuvers, lance-sliafts, the masts of vessels, bed posts, 
walking-sticks, the poll's of ]>alanquins, and a variety of 
similar piirpo.ses. 

Mr. A. It. ^Yllllaeo, in “Tropical Nairn e,” states that “ in 
the city of I'alcnihang, in Suiiiatia, tlicie is a completo 
street of floating liouses supported on rafts forntcd of Imge 
bundles of bamboos. Briilgi’s across stri'nins, or to carry 
f«H)lpaths along the fac.i' of precipices, arc constructed by 
the Dyaks of Borneo wholly of bamboos ; and some of these 
are very ingeniously hung from overhanging trees by diagonal 
rods of bjuiiboo, so as to form true .suspension bridges. 
i The fiooriiig of Malay houses is almost .alway.s of bamboo, 
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but is constructed in a variety of ways. Generally larj'u | 
baitibfjos are used, .s]»lit leiif'tbways twice, and the pi<‘ce.s ' 
lied down with rattan. This forms a grated fl<»or, slightly 
elastic, and very pleasant to tlic bare, -footed natives. A 
superior floor is souielinies formed of slabs, ^^Jliell are made 
frotii very stout bamboos ent into lengths of about !$ or d feet 
iiiid sjjlit down ono side. Tlie joints are then deeply and 
closely notflied all round wdlJi a sharp cliopping*knife, sn 
that the piece j'an be unrolled, as it were, and pressed flat, 
w'beii it forms a bard board witli a natuial surface, wbieli 
with a littlo wear becomes beautifully smooth and polihbed. 
Blinds, screens, and mats are formed of banibi»os in a 
variet}’^ ;if ways, sometimes of thin kinds crushed flat and 
plaited, but. more frequently of narrow strips eoiiiieeteil 
together with cords of bamboo bark or rattan. Strips of 
bamboo sujiported on cross-pieces form an excellent bed, 
whieh from its elasticity supplies the purpose of a mattress 
as Well, and only requires a mat laid over it tt> insure a 
c«»infort:ible night’s repose. Kvery kind of basket, too, is 
made of bamboo, from the coarsest heavy kinds to the 
tliK* and ornanientid. In such onuntries as Lombock and 
M:n‘a-sar, where, the land is much cultivated and timlior 
.-c.iree, entire bouses arc built of bamboo — posts, walls, 
Hooks, and nxifs all being eoustructed <d this tme 
unit dial; and perhaps in no other way can so eleg.ant 
an«l wclb-tinishcd a house he huilt so quickly and so 
cheaply. Almost ea-ery kind of funiituve is also made 
of tin? same material; excellent bamboo chairs, sofas, 
anti bedsteads being madti in the Mtduocas, ^Ybich for 
ai)pi'aranre, combinetl with ebeaj)nes8, are pr<»l>ably inisnr- 
passeil in the world. A ciiair costs (Jr/., and a sohi 2s. 
Among simpler uses, bamboos arc admirably adapted fta 
water n essels. Some of the ligldcr sorts are cut into lengths 
of about 5 feet, a small holt* being knocked tliroiiglj the 
sepia of the joints. This provt'iils tlie water from running 
out too tpiickly, find facilitates its l)eiiig pourt'd out in n 
regulated stream to the last dvo]). 'J'l>reo tjr four of tbt*sc 
water vt'sscls are tied together and carried on tin* hack, and 
they stand vi‘vy conveniently in a corner t>f the hut. W:iter 
pipes and aqnt'dnels art* also readily made from bamboo tubes 
sn])ported at intervals on two hinallcr j)ieccs tied cross- 
wise. In this way fi stream of water is often conveyed 
from some distance to the middle of :i village. Measiiri’s 
for rice or jialm-wine, drinking vessels, and water dipjjcrb 
arc to be found almost rejidy-iiiade In a joint, of liandmo ; 
find when fitted wdtli a caj» or lid they form tobacco or 
tinder boxes. Perches for parnds, with food and water 
vessels, are easily m.nde out of a .single piece of bamhoO, 
wdiile with a little more l:ibour elegant, bird-cages are con- 
structed. In Timor, a musical instrument, is formed from 
a single joint of a IfU'ge baiiilioo, by carefully raising seven 
.strijis of the hard sje in to form strings, wdjicb remain attacb<*d 
:it both ends and are elevated by Kin.all pegs wedged uii- 
deriieatli, the strings being prevented from splitting oflTby 
a stningly plaited ring of a similar material bound round 
each end. An opening cut on one side alloivs the bamboo 
to vibrate in musical notes when the harji-like strings are 
sharidy ])nlled with the fingers. In .lava strips of b-andsw) 
.biq)p«)rteil on stretc-lied strings and struck w'ith a .‘<mall 
stick produce the, liigher notes in the ‘ganieluug,* or n.ilive 
band, wliieli consists mainly of sets of gongs .and metallic 
plates of variiuis sij!c.s. iSinglo joints of bamboo make 
exe(‘lleiit cooking vessels wdiile on a journey. Ifico can be 
Ijoilcd in them to perfection, as well as fish and vegetables, 
'riiey serve too for jars in wdiicb to preserve sugar, salt, 
fruit, molasses, and cooked jirovisioiis ; and for the smoker 
exeelleiit pipes and hookahs can be formed in a few minutes 
out of jiropcrly elio.seii joints of bamboo. These arc only 
.a sample of the endless purposes to which the bamboo is 
applied in the eonntries of wbieli it is a native, it.-? chief 
clnwacteristic being that in a few miiiut(*.s it can he put to 
uses which, if ordinary wrood were used, would require hours 


or even days of labour. There is also a regularity and a 
finish about it which is found in hardly any other woody 
plant, and its smooth and symmetrically ringed siirkaec gives 
.an .appeai'anee of fitness and be:iuty to its varied applications. 
On the whole wo m.ay pci haps consider it as the greatest 
boon which nature gives to the natives of the eastern tropics.” 

In a growing state the spiny kinds arc formed into stock- 
ades, w'iiich ar<! impenetrable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artillery. The Al.alays make wonderfully liglit 
sniling-ladders by notebing their sides, thus forming liob's 
to receive mngs made of a slenderer bamboo. Bniised .md 
cmslied in water, the leaves and stems form Chinese pa]ier, 
the finer qualites of which are improved by a mixtuie of 
raw cotton and by more careful pounding, India proof 
paper is made from young bamboos. ;Mr. Thomas Koiitlrdge 
strongly advises tlio use of bamboos a.s a pjiper-makiiig 
material ; the supply would be unlimited, a.s their gi'owtli 
Is very ra])id (40 feet in forty days at Cbatswortli), iiml 
they flourish to considerable extent in tnipicnl emintrii's. 
The heaves of a small 8pe(:ie.s are the material list'd by the 
Chinese for the lining of their tea-chests. Cut into leiigt lis 
anti the partitions knocked out, they form durable water 
]ujies, tn* by a little contrivance are made into excellent 
cases for bolding rolls of papers. Slit into strips, they 
afford a durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, 
windtiw blinds, and even the sails of boats. I'inally, the 
laigt*r ami thicker truncheons arc exquisitely carved by tin* 
Gbinese into beautiful onmmenis. It is, liowever, as stated 
above, move especially for building pui'poses that the banibeo 
is important. In Sumatra also, according to Miirs<b*n, 
the framework of the houses of the n.'Uives is chiefly com- 
]iuM*d of Ibis material. In the floorings whole stems, 4 to- 
ri inclies in diameter, are laid close to each other, ami 
across tlic.^'C laths of split bamboo about an inch wide 
au* fastened down with iilainents of the ratlnu-eam*. 'J'be 
bitles of the bouses are dosed in with the bamboo opem'tl 
and rendered flat by splitting or notching the cireulnv joints 
on the outside, chipping away the corresponding divisitms 
within, and laying it in the sun to dry, pressi'd down with 
weiglits. Whole bamboos often fonn the upright timlier.s. 
and the bou.se is generally roofed in with a tliateb of narrow 
split bjimboos, C feet long, placed in regul.ir liiyer.s, eaeli 
reaching within 2 feet of the extremity of that beiie.atb 
it, by which a treble covering is fonned. Another and imist 
ingenious roof is also fonned by cutting large straiglit 
Iwmhoos of sufficient length to reach from tlie ridge to tin* 
eave.s, then Splitting them exactly in two, knocking out 
the jairtitioiis, and arranging them in close order with the 
hollow or inner sides uppermost ; after w-lmdi a second laviV, 
uith the outer or convex sides up, is placed upon the other 
in sneli a manner that cacli of the coiii’cx falls into the two 
contiguous concave piece.s, covering their edges — the latter 
serving as gutters to can-y oft’ the rain that falls iijioii llu*. 
upper or convex layer. Over thirty different species of 
hainhoo have been described. 

BAML'BOROUGB, a village situated on ihc eoiist of 
Norlbinnberland, 14 miles N. from Alnwick and i) miles 
from the Ih'lford station of the North-eastern Itailw-ay, 
was at one time a royal burgli, and returned iw'i» inoml)ers 
to rarli.'uiieiit. 'J’Jie castle, one of the oldest in the king- 
dom, stands on a perpendicular rock 160 feet above tbi^ 
sea, and is nccet-sible only on the south-east side. It is now 
oeeiipied as a life-boat station, an hospital for shlpw’reeked 
sailors, and is devoted to several other benevolent purposes, 
in jnirsiuince of the directions of the will of a former 
owner. Bishop Crewe of Durham. The total income of the 
eh.arity now' amounts to nearly £10,(100 per annum. A 
valuable library was founded by the trustees in 1778. The 
books .are lent to persons residing witliin 20 miles of the 
ca.slle. The cluster of rocks called the Fern Islands are 
very dangerous in hazy and stonny weather, and signals 
from the castle are made to warn approaching vessels. 
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Vo]iiilation of tlio villngc, 31. '3. It is nnicli resorted to in 
siiTiirner for sea-bixlhing. Grace Darling is l)iiri(*d in tlie 
rhurcliyard, and it was on this co.ast that she and licr fatlier 
res(aied the. crew of the Bteamer Forfarshire in 1838. 

BAMBOTTK' is a inountainons conntrv in tlie interior 
of Wc&toni Africa, situated between tlie Senegal and its 
tributary the Falenie, and extending between 12*" and 14" 
N. hit., and 8" and 11" W. Ion. It occujiies a part of the 
<leclivities with whicli the cxfeiisivo system of the Koiig 
^lonntains descends towards the great desert of Sahaia. 
The mountains ad'ord excellent pasture numerous herds 
of horned cattle, and the lower parts of the valleys produee 
maize and rice in abundance. The mines yield silver and 
inm of excellent (jnality, and also a great quantity of gold. 
'J’Jie principal gold mines are situated to the south of the 
< ily of Bamhouk, in the mountains of Taniba«iura; hut a 
L'l'eat quantity is obtained by washing tlie sand wliieli the 
jixers have carried down from tlie mountains and imhediled 
:ilong their courses in the alluvial soil, ^lucli of the gold 
is exchanged for cloth, ornaments, and salt. The cliniale 
is very nnliealtliy, especially in the rainy season, 'j'hcwdiole 
moiintaiiKais tract which forms the northern declivih of 
lb(i Kong Aroimtains is inhabited by tbe IMaiidingfws. 
Imjui* centuries ago Bamhouk was in the bauds of the Portu- 
gue.se, hut thev were soon driven out. 

BAMIAN', a once renoAvned city in the tenitory now 
suhjeet to the Afghans, situated in a valley near the Kalu 
Pa.ss, which li'uds from Cahiil to Balkh. 'I'le* pass has 
iiu elevation of more than 12,000 fe,et. In the valley are 
monn(l.s and remains (d Avails, and the niins of an ancient 
Buddhist temple, uoav knoAVii as (ihuhfulah. There are 
also tAvo colossal statues, supposed to he idols, cut out in 
the cliffs oil the north side of the A'alloy. One i.s .about 
120 feet in height and the other about (10 feet. Of these 
statues in their niieienl sphuidour Ave haA’o de.sci’iptions 
Avritten in tbe seveiilb century, or cAani earlier. Besides 
tliese extraordinary remains, the A-alley is strewed with tlie 
ruins of the niieient city, avIucIi seems to have, been finally 
destroyed about A,l>. 1222 by the Mongol conqueror 
Zeiighiz Klian. 

BAMP'TON, a .small toAvn in Devonshire, on the eon- 
fmes of Somerset, 22 miles N. by K. from Kx<*ter. and 170 
from London by the Gri*at Western RaibA^ay, being 7 miles 
'iistnat from the Wivelscorabe station. Tlie town Imssoine- 
Avhut improved of late years, and several jicav lioiises liaA'c 
bien erected. A large cattle and sheep Lair is held at the 
end of October. The p -pulation of the pari^'h in J8,si 
Avas 18o8, 

BAMFTON is a small market toAvn, 1 3 miles W. by S. 
from Oxford, and 79 miles from London by the (ln\it 
’Western Railway. It Avas once tlio residence of Ayiner de . 
A'alenee, carl of Pembroke, and tlio remains of his castle ; 
are still extant. The Church of St. Mary is a handsome . 
cruciform building. Phillips, tbe poet, author of ‘’The ' 
Splendiil Shilling,” was born here. The population of the 
loAvnsbip, recently much improved, in 1881 was lo96, 

BAMP'TON LSCTURSi, a perpetual endoAvmcut of 
a eoiirsi* of eight sermons, to be auiinnlly jUT.ached in the 
Uiiiveisity of Oxford, between tlio comirieneement of the 
hist montli ill l.eiit Term and tho end the third week 
in Act Term, at St. Mary’s Clinrch. This l(*etiire Avas 
founded m pui'suaiiee of the Avill of the Tfe\'. John Bjiiiip- 
ton, canon-residentiary of the Cathedral of Salisbury, avIio 
ordered that the lecturer should he yearly chosen, upon the 
first Tuesday in Easter Tenn, by the heads of colleges only, 
and no otluTs; no person to bo qualified to preach llui 
sermons unless ho liad taken the degree of ^I.A. at least, 
in one of the two universities of Oxford or Cambridge, and 
the same person never to preach the h'cture twice ; the 
sermons to be upon some one or other of the following sub- 
jects : to confirm and establish the ChristLaii faith, and 
to confute all heretics and schismatics; upon tlio divino 


.authority of tho Holy Scriptures ; upon the authority of 
the Avritiiigs of tlie primitive fathers as to the faith and 
jiractiee of the primitiAa! church ; upon the divinity of our 
l/ird .and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon tho divinity of tho 
Holy Ghost ; it])ou the articles of the Christum faith, as 
comprehended in tho Apostle.s' and Nicene Creeds.” 'I'hirty 
copies of these leeture-sennons are to be.ab^ays printed 
Avitliin tAA’fi months after they iire preached ; one eojiy to bt* 
giAcn to tbe eliancellor of the university, one to the bead of 
CA'ery college, one cojiy to tbe mayor of tho city of Oxford, 
and one eu])y to be put into tbe Bodleian Library; and tin* 
e.xpeiise of printing them to be paid out of tbe revenue of 
tho lauds or estates given for establishing tho Jecture; tin* 
jiroacher not to he paid, nor to be entitleil to tbe reAeniK*. 
before they have been jiriiited. The first course of lecture^ 
Avas delivered in 1780, and they lum* been eoiitiimed every 
year up to tbe present, Avitb tbe exei'ption of tbe y<‘ars 183 i, 
1830, and 1841. Among tin* lecturers IiaA’C been Reginald 
Hi'bcr (181.5), Wlmtelev (1>22), Milinaii (1827), Home 
(1828), Burton (l829)/So.imcs (1830), Hampden (1832), 
Maii.sel (1858), RaAvlinson (185!)), Liddon (1860), Stanley 
j Le.albes (1874). Hateli (1880), .and Temple (1884). 

^ Some of tlie lectures deliveri*d liaA'p attracted eoii‘'ider- 
able attention, and have jirnA'ed valuable addiliim.s to 
theological literafnrt*, Avliilf* otle rs ba\e given rise to sliiirp 
mirl prolonged controA'orsv. 'I’be lectures deliveied by 
Canon Liddon on tin* divinity < f Clirist may be taken as a 
inodern iiistaiiee c*f the former elass, and tin* lectin i-s of 
Maiisel on the limits of religions thought ns an inslauee of 
the latter. Tbe annual ineonn* of Mr. Bainpton's estat'* 
ill 1779— in Avbieli year the lirst leeturer was chosen — 

; .amounted to £120, but its value has sinee been so inucb 
j increased that each leeJurer nmv r»*eeives £200. Simil.ir 
lectures .are (lelivi*red at Cmiibridge, founded about tin* 
same time by R«‘v. John HuIm*. See 11 i:i,sican Lkctiuik. 

BAN, a Avord found in many of the modern languages 
of Europe ill various senses. But as the idea of ‘‘ publi- 
cation” or ]»roclaination ” runs tbrongli them all, it is 
CA’ideiit that it is tbe ancient Middle English ainl High 
Dutch AA'ord hrtn still ]»re';»'rved in Gaelic, Dnteli, and 
modern Welsh in the simj>]c sense of “ pioelaimiiig.” It 
is .allied to the I.«atinyfo«fo a rnnn»ur, .and is oin* of il.o 
derivatiA'es of y'uiiAN, nii ancient Auyan IbxiT Avilli tin* 
meaning-* proclaim,” **s]»eak clearly.” .lust as onr inodeni 
Use of (be Avord provlahn gathers year by year a more 
definitely probibiliAe .meaiiiiig. •'O that Dublin being pro- 
riaimvil hi November, 1882, meant that severe martial 
hiAA*^ AAMs then enfovred bc-e.uisi* of political murders in 
tin* opi'ii streets, so tbe wi-id hnn^ from being a simple 
aiiiiouiieement, came to mean a cursing, or a denouncing 
of Avoc and mi.seliief against one aa’Iio h.a.s oflended; and 
this is the use of it made Ity Spenser, J\larlowe, and 
Sliakspe.are, Knollcs, and Ibjokcr. 

When elmrehes .and monasti-ries were foundotl. writings 
Avere u.suallv draAvii uji, spei ifying AA'itli Avliat lands ilie 
foiiiider nini other henefaclors ciuloAA'ed them ; and llio.si; 
instruments often eomdnde Avilb imprecatory sentences, in 
AA'hich tonnenls Jiere and hen-after are invoked on any one 
Avho shall attempt to di\'eit tin* lands from the jiiirpo.se-, 
for Avliieli they Avere bc-'townl. It seems that AAliat aai* 
noAv read in the.‘<e instriiiiiciits Avas openly prononne<-«l in 
the face of the ehurcb :ind tin* AA’orld by the donors, Avitli 
certain eeri'inonies. Tliis. in the English ])brase, aa’Os the 
hanvimt of tbe middle Jige-^. A political banning of nil 
who should A'ifilate Magna Ch.irta AA’as a periodical oeeur- 
reiiee in the tliirt(‘eiith century. Besides these general 
baimlngs, jiavtieular ]»evsoijs who escaped from justice, <.r 
Avho opposed themselves to tin* sentence of the ehureli, avcu* 
sometimes b.aniied, or placed under a ban. This species of 
banning is meant AA'beii we read of jiersons or cities being 
plaewl under the ban of the empire^ a phrase not uiifre- 
qucntly occurring in writers on the affair.s of Genn.aiiy. 
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I*(*rs(»ijs or (“Itlofl who opposed themselves t«» the freneral 
vijice of th(? f'unfcderatioii were by Koiiie ]>ul)]ic act cut oft‘ 
from society, and dejuived of rank, tith*, privilefjes, and 
property. It is manifest that out of this use of the %vord 
lias spruiijlj that popular sense in uhieh now only the 
uord is ever heard anioii;; us, as well as the Italian 
hfiHfUrc^ F^'-neh hrntHir, and the Kn^lish banish. Sec 
Banisiimicnt. 

In France the idea of publication yet prevails over that 
of dcuoauacment^ and they e.ill the public cry hy wliieh 
men are called to a sale of iiienrhamlise, espee.ially when it 
is iione hy a heat of dniin. a ban. In time (»f war a pio- 
elaination thronjj;!! tlie i.mks ot an army was the ban. In 
feudal tinn's, when tliose w'ho held of tin* kiii^ wi*n* suni- 
inoiied to attend him in his wars, tlnw were the ban. and 
tenants (»f the seeoinl.irv rank the arrit'rc-ban. The ban- 
licnc «d’ a eity was a district aronml it, nsnally, hut not 
ulunys, a leai^ue on all sides, throni;h wliieh the proelaiiia- 
tioii of the j)iiiici|):d jinltje of the jdace liad authority. A 
person snlnnittini^ ti» exile w'as said to heep his ban^ and 
he who letnnied home witlumt a recall bro/.c his ban. 

'1 he ITeiieh use the word as the Fij;^lisli dt), when they 
spe.d< of the ban. or, as we speak and write it, tlie banns 
«»f in.inia^^e. 'I'his is a puhlie proelainat ion of the intention 
ot the iKirties named to ent(T into maniaue. The hnv of 
the ancient Ficneli atid of the Kniilisli Church is in this 
respect the saim*. The ]jroehiiiKiti(»n must he made on 
ll>ree suet‘essi\e Sundays in tlie ehnreh, duriuji the eelehva- 
tioii of piddio w’orshij), wIh'Ii it is ])resnm(*d tliat the whole 
palish is present. See !M.\nKiA<iK. 

BAN, BANTUS, or BAN'NUS (from the Selavonian 
ban. a ehief), was the nann* pveii to the ^'overiior ot 
eel tain military districts in Selavonia and Croatia, in the 
Kinu.dom of llnn^^arv, w’ho was tin* re^iresentative of tlie 
■soveieijiin, and in xiitue of his otViee took tin* eommaiid for 
tin* de(ein*(* of those distri< ls in time of war. A district 
over wliieh sindi a ban or ruler w'as M*t was hence ternn*d 
a IJanate or iJan.d, There were two of tln‘>e hamites iu 
Hnn.irarv, the lluntjorian ItmutciXinl the (Jn'inun Jtanate; 
hut on the eie(*tioii of the vassal lands into erow’ii lands in 
IS'Itb the haiiate ceased to lK*ue any jmlith al connection 
with llmi^'arv. 

BANANA and PLANTAIN are varii ties of Musa 
])aradis<tica. which is one of the mo?»t useful pioduels *d 
tiojiiejd eountiies. Three doxen fruits A^ill maintain a 
jiersen, instead of bread, for a week, and ajtpears heller 
sniteil to him in wanii countries. Indeed the banana or 
l)lantaiii is ollen the whole support of an Indian family. 
The fruit is ])rodiieed fioni anion;; the immense leaves in 
hunches, W'eiohini; ,'Ht, (iO, ami even Idd Ihs., of various 
<*ohairs, and of "real diversity of form. It is usually loii" 
and narrow', of a ]iale'-yellow’ (ir daik-rod colour, w itli a yellow 
farinaceous flesh. But in form it v.iv!(*s to idilon;; and nearly 
s])iieTienl. and in colour oflers all the shades and vari.atiuns 
of tinth that the combination of yellow' and red in diilei'ent 
proportions can ])Vodnei*. Some soits are snhl always to he 
of a bri;i;hl-;;re<‘n eidonr. In ;;eneral the < haraeter of the 
fiuit to a Knropeaii palate is tJiat of mild insipidity; some 
sorts are t*veii so coarse as not to he edible without pre- 
parathm. 'Die i^reater number, however, are used in their 
raw state*, and some varieties aeepiire hy cultivation a very 
exejuisite liavonr, «*ven surpassiii;; the liiu'st jicar. In the 
better seti'ls Use ilesli has the colour of tlie finest yellow 
butter, is of a di*Vu at<* taste, and melts in the mouth like 
iminnal.'ule. In tlie W(*st Indies bananas are even n’ore 
extensixely employed than in the Fast. Tim modes of 
oatinir ihem an* various. Tlu* best kinds are served up iwv 
at table, as in the Fast Indies, and have bci n compared for 
flavour to the best varieties of tho ajiple. Sometimes 
they are baked in their skins, and then they taste like the 
best stew'ed jieavs of Furope. They an; also the principal 
inp’cdient in a variety of dishes. 


The banana prefers a rich fat soil ; for in sandy places, 
where it flowers ahumlautly, it ])roduees no fruit. The 
banana is the variety used as a fruit; the plautiiin is lari;er, 



Banana (.Vusa pautilisoka). 


and is better when eooked, Humboldt ealcuhiled that an iiei i 
of pl.intains w'ould 6up])ly more food than <*onld be |a;ot from 
the same c*\tent of /;roiniii by any other known plant. 

BAN'ATB, a frontier district in the S.lk of IIiiii;r:ny 
w'itli an urea of sfpiare miles; po])iilation, l,I(f0.noii. 
U W'as formerly marsh and forest, but is luiw well <*nUi 
vuted and prosperous. The inhahitants are the de.seeiui:iiit‘ 
of ])eisoii.H of various nationalities, who wen* indured !<► 
settle in the country for the jnirpose of reeliumin.i; it. 'J be 
ehh’f town is Temeswar. 

BAN'BBIDGB is a thrivin;:; town in the county o| 
Dow'ii, Ireland, on the north-eastern bank of the river Baim, 
which has become the chief seat of trade for tin* lineii 
manufacture of the district. It is Lb‘1 miles S.W. of Belfast 
<»ii the railway from Belfast to Dublin, and is built on ihe 
.stinmiit and sides of a hill of some hei^rlit, and so ste4*p as 
muteriallv to impede the prufjre&sof he.uy-ladeji earria;;es. 
T») remedy this ineonvenience, the centre of the road was 
cut dow'ii for a len;;tli of 200 yards, t«) tho depth of lb feel 
in the middle part of the section, so as to form a ••arriajL:''- 
way nearly level, while the great breadth of the street still 
admitted carriage- W7i3'.s on each sid** on the original level, 
a communication being maintained between the bouses on 
the opposite ,sidt*& of the street by a bridgi* or viadnel. The 
town is neat and w'cdl arranged, with many good Inuises and 
shops, and a handsome market-house. It eoiitains sevt'ral 
spinning and weaving mills and blenehiiig greens. Then* 
arc also large thread factories and chemical works. In 
the centre of the town is a splendid niommu'nt to Captain 
Crozier, the second in command under Sir .lohu Franklin 
ill the Arctic expedition. Population, 5<>0‘.b 

BANBURY, a market -town and nmnicipal and parlia- 
mrutary borough in Oxfordshire. 22 uiih'S N. from <).vrford, 
and 7« from London by the Great Western Bail way, is 
situated on flic west bank of the OhervvelJ, in tho e’enlre of 
the rich red loam of Oxfordshire. Tho neiglihoui-hood is 
tliiekly covered with villages. Tho town is situated iu a 
valle}', almost siuToundcd by rising ground. Must of the 
streets are wide and airy, and a complete system of drain- 
age has been carried out. The town-hall is modern; there 
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is also a new corn-cxeliaiipfe, and a hall of art and science. 
Tlie old clmrch was taken down in 1790, and a new and 
more spacious editice erected. A new churcli has been 
built at Neithrop, iu*ar the town. A very elegant Wesleyan 
chapel was crect(*d in 1864, and another, somielassic in 
style, in 1872. There are also various other plaees of 
worsiiip for dissenters. Tho Horton Memorial Hospital, a 
large and handsome building, was upiaicd in 1872. The 
ancient cross, now destroyed, is iinmortalize«l in the well- 
known imiMM-y rbynic. Tho agricultural implement and 
iiiaehiiie inannfaotory of Messrs. Samuokioii is extimsive 
and llourishing, and webbing is also made to a considerahlo 
extent, 'llicvu is also a large wofillen tweed fuctcjrv. The 
town is famous for the w'cll-known Ilaiibury cakes, which 
were riMiowiied in the time of Ben .Touson, and also for its 
ale. Tiic nuiuicipal borough had a population of only 3600 
ill ISKl. riie parliamentary horough, W'hich ivturiicd luie 
iioMuber uj) to the year 1880, comprises tlie parish of Ihiu- 
bun. whieli extends into Northaiiiptonsbire; Its po]iuhitioii 
in i.S8l was 12,t»72. 

I •anbury was iueorporated by Queen Mary, whose (diar- 
ter was couliruu’d by .James I. and George 1. At lOilgecot, 
or DaneMiiore, near Banbury, during an iiisurrcetioii, the 
army of Kilward IV., under the Karl of 1‘ombroke, was 
defeat'd on 26th »Jaly, 1469, and their leader and his 
brother were aflerwauls taken iirisoncrs and «‘\eeuted. 

BAN'CA. all island in the Indian Ocean, lying oil* the 
1101 ih eoast of Siuualra, near to its eastern c.\tr(‘mity. from 
wliieli it i'N separ.ited by the Straits of Banea. 'I'he island 
measures in its gieatest length from N.VV'. to S.K, 135 
miles, and in its hroadest part is 65 miles; the mean 
hu‘adth is 35 miles. Tlie total area is thus about f>60U 
miles. It lies between 1” 30' and 8"* 8' S. lat., and 105*^ 9' 
and 106"' 51' K. ion. 

Iium-a had always formed a dependoney of tlie sultans 
of ralembang, in Siinmtm, but in 1812 it was fonnully 
eeded to the Hast India Company. In J816 the island 
was made ov<t to the Kingof tlieNctlierlands, in exebunge 
for the settlement of Cocliin on Ihc Malabar wast. The 
island <ioes not contain any eonthiucd chain of moniitaiiis, 
but in every jiarl are funiui short ranges of lofty hills. The 
whole of Bauea is abundantly supplied with water of good 
(piality. Alnxist the only town on the island is Miintak, 
whiel* is situated on the western coast, and contains rather 
itioiv than 30UO iiiliahitants. 

iJaiiea derives its iiiiportance, in a commereial ])oiiit «)f 
view. fr(»m its tin- mines, wiiich were first discovered in 171 6, 
ami have since yielded immense ipiantities of ore ; tlioy 
appear, in fact, to he inexhaustible. The geological forma- 
tion of the island is a primitive rock, the ]jrineipal moun- 
tains being graniti“, and those of inferior elevation being 
formed of red iron-stone ; it is in tin? level ground between 
these rocks that tlie tin is generally found, in alluvial 
deposits, seldom lower than 25 feet from the surface. The 
ore (au oxide), after being washed in tho nearest mountain 
stream, is smelted, and yields in various proporthms from 
30 to 70 lbs. of tin for every 100 lbs. of ore; the more 
usual pioportioii is about 60 of metal to 100 of ore. 

Krojij liic time of tlieir first discovery, the tiu-mines of 
Banea have been w’orked by Chinese, whosi* inmibers have 
been annually reernited. The quantity of tin procured was 
about 3,000,000 lbs. annually at the time of cession to thi! 
Dutch, sitice whieli it has largely increased, and is now 
nc.avly J(),O()0,0tJ0 lha. After fully sujiplying the markets 
of ChiiKL and India, a largo quantity is annually sent to 
Kuropo. Iron, <!oppcr, lead, silver, and arsenic arc also 
found in the island. 

The climate is very unhealthy for Europeans. Except 
during tho four months, from May to August inclusive, 
wlioii tlie south-east monsoon blows, rains ai-o very frequent 
<111 the island, especially from November to February, which 
is the season of the north-west monsoon. Ebony and other 


timber trees are found on the island. Deer, wild hogs, and 
fish are among the animals of the island; but tlie soil is 
generally dry and stony, and both animal and vegetable 
fooil are largely iinjiorted. 

Tho popuhition of Bmica is made up of Malays, Chinese, 
and iiidigeiions islanders, and numbers altogether about 
63,U()0. Almost all the laborious oecupatioijs are per- 
formed by the Chinese. 

BAN'CO. SITTINGS IN, a phrase derived from tho 
barbarous Katin bancus, literally a bench or high scat, 
hence a seat of judgment. The judges in the sn])crior 
courts of coimiioii law w'ere called jiistiees of Hie hcjich, or, 
as they aie always styird in records, _;M.sY«aara tie banco. 
This term formerly denoted tho judges of a jieeiiliar court 
licld at Westminster, which is mentioned in records of the 
reign of Iiieliard I. This court no doubt derived its name 
from its stationary eharacter, being permanently held at 
Westminster, wben‘as the curia or aula reyU followed tln‘ 
king wherever lie wiait. 

The plirasc of aittiuffn in banco, or in haiic, denotes the 
sittings during tho law tonus, when tho judges of each 
court sit together upon their M‘\eral bcnch(‘S. In this 
seiiM* it is used by Glaiiiillc, wlio emnnerates eoitaiii acts 
to Ije done liy Justices in banco sctkutibm. in hniic 

are days appointed by the courts, or lixed by slatuti*, wluMi 
process must be votuvned, or when parties served with writs 
are to make tlieir ajipeavaiu'c in full court. 

BAN'CROFT, RICHARD. Archbishop of Canterlmry 
in the roign of James I., was b(»rii at Farnworth, Lanca- 
shire, in Scjdcmher, 1544. Ho was lirst a stiidoiit of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and in 1567 bo took the degree 
of B.A. lie afterwards removed to Jesus College, and 
commenced M.A. in 1570. After having passed thiongli 
various steps of preferment, he was consecrated hisliop of 
London in 1597. Fnnn this time he had in ell'ect the 
iindiiopiseiipal power; for the an’libisliop, being advanced 
in y(*ars and unlit for business, committed tho solo manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical allairs to Bisbu]> Bancroft. In 1604, 
uptm Wbitgift’s death, he was promoted to the arehhfshoprie, 
of (5interbury; ami in 1608 was elected elianeellor of tho 
TTiiiversity of Oxfoid, in the room of the Karl of Dorset. 
Ho died oil the 2iul of Noveiuher, 1610, in his ])alace at 
J.amhctlu Bancroft was a learned e«»ntrover.sialist, an excel 
h'lit preacher, a great statesman, .and a vigilant governor of 
tlie chinch. Ho W'as, however, rigiil in Jiis treatment of 
(ho Puritans, and on that account has licoii s])okeii of willi 
some severity. He took the chief part in King Jaim s 
translation of the Bible. 

BAND, in aiehitecture, a Hat moulding with a \ertieal 
face slightly projecting heyoiul the vertical or curved face 
of any moulding or parts of an editice to which it is at- 
tached. It is extensively emploieil, and is used to give an 
appearance of binding parts of hnildiiigs together. 

BAI^ (also written Hand or Jiend), the Persian 
wovil for a dyke or artitieial embankment, freijuontly 
oe<;ii'*s as a conqioneiit part of names in I'astcrn geography; 
for instaiUM*, in tlio name of the Persian river Band-Kinir, 
a branch of wdiicli jiasses near the ruins of Persopolis. 

BAND, ill imisii*, a eoniliinarioii of performers on 
various musical instruments. This is only a special iisi‘ 
of tlic woril, w'liieh means simply a company of men, as 
with tho French hundc. and our own word band in such 
phrases as a baud of robbers,” (Sc. The word comes from 
bimU i«‘d is found in all the chief Aryan tongues back to 
Sanskrit bnndh. with tho same meaning (Aryan root. 
fs/ jiHANini). W’e tirst meet witJi tho word in its musical 
sense, as “la hande do 24 violons,” under Louis XI \'. 
of France. 'J’liis hand was imitated afterwards by 
Cliarhis II. of England, and no doubt tho French name 
came over with the French musicians, for it is ineutioiied 
in a paper of tho royal household in 1661, the year after 
tHuirles’ aecessiou. The word uow’adays tends more and 
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m«jro to ;:ct fnrtlier specialized into the menniiif; of a military 
or “ brass” band, other companies of innsieians bein" now 
/generally torined an orchestra. I'ln; words “ slriii" band ” 
and wind band ” Imve a special ineaiiin^ in musical com- 
position, the first including; all the bowed instnmients in 
an orchestra (sometimes called the htrinK-qiiartet),and the 
second all ^he blown instrunieiits. The ‘‘ wind band ” is 
further divided into the “w'ood wind” and the “brass.” 
Tor the einjdoynient of these tofjetlier and in contrast see 

In HTUIT Rf KKTATIOX. 

BAN'DA. a district in the Lieuteinint-^overnorshiji of 
the North-westeni l*rovinees of India, lyinpj between 21*^ 
blV and bo' N. bit., and between 2' and 81*^ Sd* 
E. Ion. The ari'a is 21Ht8 square, miles, ami the popula- 
tion 700, OOO, Banda is a district <»f tJie Allahabad division, 
and is bounded on tin* north-east and north by ilie river 
diinina (JainninO; «in tJie west hv the river Ken, the dis- 
Irietof Iliiiniriinr, and the native state of Ganrihar; on thn 
.soulli ami south-east hy the native states of J’anna, Chark- 
liari, and Ben ah; and on the east by Allahabad district. 
Its soiitliem boundary is intersected by ontl 3 'in‘' portions 
<'f the snrronndinfc native slate. 

The district consists of a linely \aricd ccamtrv, slopiii^ij 
■downwards from the N'imlhian ran»jt‘ on the south-east to 
tiic valley of the Jumna and the Ken on the iiortli and 
west. The snutheni or Inchest portion is composed of the 
rn^;:ed granite hills whie’i torm the northward I'scarpinciit 
of the p;reat oenlral Indian table-land. To the north of 
this hilly re^rioii lies a tract of niululatin^j plains, at first 
Ihleklv sprinkh'd with p'aiiite honldcr.s, similar to those on 
the liills, hut gradually diininisliinfr in si/e and numbers 
tt)wards tlie valley of the ,Iumiia. TJic Jumna valhy risi's 
by a series of terraces, broken with raviii<*s, to tlic level of 
the table-land above. The soil of the loiv p-ound is chiefly 
the black variety known as mar, which has a hinjxular 
power of letainin^r Tiioisjtui'o, and is very fertile. As the 
tributary rivers arc contlned within wide and deep-cut 
channels, thev are n<tt liable to fiverllow* their hanks; hut 
the Jumna innmiates and fertili*/.(*s its own immediate 
valley. The whole district is umderatoly well w'ooded. 
Antelopes, elk.s, and ravine deer are plentiful; hyaenas 
common; tipTsrare; snakes aie numerous. 

Thn principal jirodiiee consists of w heat, maize, p-am, 
and joar, a kind <if millet. I'Ik* c,ro]».s of the district are 
of two classes — the autumn hariest, for wdiicli Ihn .sowing 
takes ]daee from .lune to Aupisl ; and tlie spring harvest, 
sown in November or Deeeml)er. Of the fonrier tlic prin- 
cipal crop in value, thoupli not in acreap^ is cotton, lieinp 
iind millet are pmerally sown with it. 'J'Jie chief sprini!: 
crops are w'ln;at ; p’am and maize (iil-se»*ds an^ also largely 
P’own. Great, quantities of bamboos arc exported. 

Tin* district of Banda is hixrially exposed to the ravages 
of iiisj'cf.^-, of w'hicli there ar<* no less than sixteen destruc- 
tive spei it's. Tljey attack the w'heat, rice, pam, and other 
grains, and one in j)a’, I'enlar attacks the cotton. t5omc of 
them d''stroy as much as three-fourths of the crop. The 
dislrict also suflTers much from di*oup;ht. 

Bamla being a poor agricultural district has little trade. 
^J'he .liunna is its main artery. The Banda cotton is sufli- 
eiently w'ell known in eorameree to be called by its prefex 
‘vs a trad(; name. Polished pelibles, fonnd in the Ken, and 
t'ut into knife handles, brooches, seal rings, and otlicr 
ornamental articles, are exported in considorahle quantities. 
There fire several quarries in the soutliorn liill countiy", 
which e .port durable sandstone for ornanieiital architecture, 
and other stone for nielalling roads and for railway pur- 
]»oses. Iron is also found near Kalingar, and w'orked by 
companies of blacksmiths. The Jubbnlporo (Jabalpur) 
branch of the East Indian Ibiilway traver8e.s the district. 

The cold season in Banda is less intense tlian that, of 
the neighbouring districts, frost being very rare. The hot 
wcatber sets in abt»nt the middle of March, and the crops 


are rut hy Ajiril. Tlie atmosphere is distinguished by its 
clearness, fog and dust being almost unknoivn. The beauti- 
ful phenomenon of the mirage is often observed. On the 
other Jiaiid. this purity of the air contributes to the. heat, 
and many deatlis occur from exposure to the sun. 

Banda, the chief towui of the above district, stands on 
an imdnlatiug plfiin, about a mile east of the right bank 
«»f the river Ken. It is about 95 miles south-west fram 
Allahabad, 19B miles south-east from Ap’a,and6(i0 miles 
north-west from Calcutta. The modern town derived its 
first iin])ortanco /rom its residence of the Nfiwab of Banda, 
,aiul later on from its rising position as a cotton mait. 
After the removal of the Nawab in l8bH, owing to Jiis 
disloyally during the mutiny, the town began t(» decline, 
while the growth of Bajapur, as a rival cotton emporinin, 
lias largely deprived Banda of its prineijial trade. Tin* 
])U]mIation thus decimsed from 42,''m, wliieh it was in 
IhoJ, to 22,tH)0 in 1882. 

BAN'DA ISLANDS, a small group of islands in the 
Malay Archipelago, about 45 miles S. from tli<* island of 
Ceram, aie situated between 4° 22' and 4" JJ' S. lat., and 
121»' 11' and IIB)'* 8' E. Ion. There are in all ten isl, uni's, 
of wliieli Banda-Xeira, Banda-Lanloir, Coiiong- Apee. ami 
Pub»-Ay, or Way, art* the most im])ortant. ’riie otbeis 
aie ‘Bossengen, Pulo-Iiondo, Soangee, Pulo-Pisang, ami 
Capellii, besides several rocky isb'ts. Tim area of tin* 
wliole group is only about 199 square niib's. 'I'bcsf 
islands ])rodtiO€* the nutmeg almost exclusively, whence 
tiny MIC fieqiuMitly called the Nutmeg Islands, in c«)nlr.'i 
distinction to tin* Amboynas, wliicli yield the clove. 

A settlement wa.s first made? in tlje.se islands by the 
Portuguese about 1520, and about sixty years afterw’anls 
tlicv were ex])clled by the Dutch. The English afterwards 
obtained a settlement, and there was much contention 
hetweeii the two nations till 1816, wdu*n the po'^session of 
the i>lamlb was finally given by the English to the Diifeli. 
who still retain them. 

Banda-Neira Is tlie seat of the Dutch g<uernnieiit. Tlie 
ancluaage is formed by Banda-Laiitoir on the south, 
Bauda-Ncira and Gonong-Apec on the north, with J^ulo- 
J'isaug and Capella at the west eulranee. All the islands 
are volcanic, and Gonong-Apee, or the Burning Mountain, 
smokes nhmtst continually, and occasions frequent earth- 
quakes, Besides regular forts, then* Jire a number (J 
redoubts and military )>osts all round theso islands, lo 
jwevmt smuggling. 

Tlie 3 >o]»ulation of the Banda Isles is about 112,00(», 
inehuliiig a large number of Malay and Chinese labourers. 
'I'lie })opulation of Banda-Ncira is 6009. 

BAN'DA ORIBNTAL, a portion of tlie former vice-- 
roj'nlty of Buenos Ayres, in South America, one part of 
wliich was iiieoiqjorated with Brazil in 1828, and the latter 
liccame independent as tjic republic of Uux’guay. 

BAND'AGZi is a term employed in sargorj' to dcsignutii 
the bands or strips of cloth by wliieb drassings jire ke])t to 
wounds, sejiarated parts are brought. tog«'tlier, bloodvessel 
compressed, and w'cak and protruding parts rd' the bod.vare 
supported and retained in their natural position. Baiuiages 
are commonly eoinposiid of flannel, calico, and linen cut into 
dill’ereiit shapes, according to the parts to wliicli they are 
applied, and the pm‘po.sesfor whicli they arc required — the 
most common form consisting of a strip of calico from J to 
5 inches in widtli and 6 yards in lengtlj, rolled longitudi- 
nally. and called from this a “roller.” This is principally 
used in t!ic case of wounds in tlie limbs or about tlui liead. 
When applied to Urn leg it is usual to begin with tlie fool, 
whicli is raised and tlie bandage secured round the ankle 
by crossing the ends in front. It is then cairicd benentl; 
the foot, and again round tlie ankle once or twice, and tJien 
around the b*g, each turn overlapping about a third of the 
previous one. When the calf is reached the bandage must 
be turned down on the outer side of tlio limb, in order that 
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it may lay flat and Rinooth and fit properly. The ann is 
hound np in a siniilm* manner, the bandage being secured 
round the hand and coutimicdnp the wrist, and then turned 
linek on itself in iigure-of-cight h)0])S for the forearm. 
\V(»unds of tin* sculp require the hair on the edgt? to be 
out away, and the lint or plaster ayjplied may he secured 
by a tin*n or two round the head and over the top, passing : 
d«iwn under the chin. Another bandage used for the head 
oonsists of a ]>iece of cloth split up into four tails or 
ooniors, whieh are crossed and tied so as to make a cap. 
The lingers or toes may ho haiuhiged witlj«hroad tap**; and 
in the ease of a fractured rib a broad flannel bandage is 
rejjuired, which is wrapped round the chest. Care must 
be taken not to interfere unduly with the circulation of the 
l)lo()d by too great pressure, or the bandage will do liann 
instead of g<nul. 

BAXDAN'AS, a name originally applied to a peculiar I 
Kind of silk handk(‘rehief made by the Ilindns, is now 
given to silk and cotton handkcrcliief.s inanufaetiired in 
tJiis country, decorated witli patterns of similar character, 
ihonglj Ijy a very dilleront process. A bandana bandkev- i 
chief has a dyed p'ound, usually of bright real or blue, 
ornamented with circular, lozenge-shaped, or other simple 
figures, either white, or in some cases of a yellow (‘(dour. 
The.s<* s]>ots are said to be produced, in real Indian baii- 
tlanas, by tying up the jmrts intended to be white or yellow 
^^ilh bits of thread before exposing the handkerchief to the 
action of tlie dye, and thus protecting them from it. In 
thr* process fidlowed by British manufacturers, which was 
invented in 1810 by M. Kdchlinof Mlihlliauscii, tins whole 
Mirface of tlie handkerchief is dyed of one uniform cohmr; 
a number of pieces thus dyed arc laid between two leaden 
] dates, perfor.at<id with holes 'whei’ever wijito spots are 
jiitendt‘d to be, and while the several thicknesses of cloth 
are compressed in tliis manner by the power of a hydraulic 
press, a flni*l capable of discharging the dye is caused to 
]n*reolate through tlie hol(>s in the leaden ])hites, removing 
in its jiassage tlie dye from such pai'ts of the cloth as are 
<'xposed to its action. By varying the discharging fluid 
tlie spots may be made yellow instead of white; ami | 
.iiTangements are sometimes made for combining white 
and vcllow sjn»ts in the same handkerchief. 

BAN'DKl., ERNST VON, an eminent German sculp- 
tor, was Isirn at Anspach, B.avaria, 17th May, 180(K He 
studied ut Munich, displaying such early talent that in 
1820 h(; exhibited n life-size iigure in plaster of Mars, 
reposing, whicii at once gave him a high reputation. 
Anothi'r figure which has been much admired is that of 
Charity. II is inasterinecc consists of a colossal statue 
( 10 feet high) of Ilennann, the ancient German hero, 
which has been cast in copper, and now stands on a Iiill 
*iverlouking Dctraold, in Lippe, The foundations w’crc laid 
in 1841, but the statue was not unveiled until 187f). 

BANBELXO, MATTSO* w'as born in the latter part 
• •f the fifteenth century. Ho lived to an udv.aiiccd age, 
hut tin; year of his doatli is not known. Bnndello hold.*) a 
rank in Italian literature on account of his “Novelle” <>r 
talcs, w'ritteii somewhat after the manner of those of Boe- 
*.'accio, thongli in less pure Italian. But in fluency of 
naiTative and vividness of description Bandello rivals, and 
even suv])asses at times, the Tuscan novelist. The plot of 
iShakspeure’s “Much Ado about Nothing” is taken from 
Bandello. On the score of morality, many of his tales are 
fis impure in tone as those of Boccaccio. The chief edition of 
Bandcllo’s novels is that of Lucea, 1554, in three vols. 8vo. 

BANDS NOIRE (Black Band). This appcllaiioii was 
first given to a body of German foot-soldiers, who were 
employed in the Italian wars by I/)ui8 XI T. of France, in 
consequence of their canying bhmk ensigns after the death 
of a favourite commander. Anotlier body of troops, formed 
of Italians, afterwords took the same n.amc from the same 
•cause, on occasion of the death, in 152G, of their leader 


Giovanni do’ Medici ; and still later the French regiment of 
I'icdinont, who had served f(»r a hmg w'hile in Ttidy, followed 
the same example after the death of their culoneJ, the 
Comte do Brissoc, in 1501). 

Another and quite different use of this title w'as made 
during the first French revolution. Tin; lands and build- 
ings belonging to the clmrcli, and to flic iiobl*; i^uiilirs that 
had fled from tlie CAmntry', were confiscated innl ])ut np for 
sale by the diffi*n*nt factions that gained aRe**niiencv, and 
these w'cre pureliased by capitalists acting individually or 
in combination. Having gained possession they sought to 
turn their aequisition to the best ndv.'intage, and nitlilessly 
destroyed many of the churches, convents, abbrys, epi^cojud 
palaces, &e., some of which w'crc of considerable nntic|uity 
and historic interest. The term Blnek Baml, as a till*; of 
reproach, was in consccjnence. used in sjieaking of thes«* 
men; but their work has been defended by many writers, 
wlm affirm that the buildings destroyed could well be 
spared, and Ihat the division and sale of tln‘ large estate's 
has resulttHl in the rise of the thrifty and industrious 
peasant farmers who form so important an element in the 
, French nation. 

BAND-FISH (Ccpoln) is ageiuis of AiWNTiToi'TKKVcii 
belonging to the same division as the Bi.knxy (see Bl:itc 
Bli:nny). The band-fishes .nrc found in tlie Japanese seas, 
the IndKan Ocsean, and the Medi terrain an. 'I’lie body is 
long and eonipresscd, inensnring from 15 t*) 20 inches, and 
is covered with very small scales. Thi*re is one very long 
dovs.'il fin, whieh, like* the anal, is composed of soft ray**. 
'J’he Kuropean species (J^vpaUi rnheserns) is found on the 
British coasts, but in no gn‘at .abundaiu'c. 'J’hc band- 
fishes are (»f a lirilliant red colour, and their motion tlirongli 
the waters in large nnmhers presents very beautiful 
appearance. Tins fish is also knonrn as the Bi:d Riband 
and tin; Fire-flame. 

BAN'DICOOT (Fer.amcles), a genus of M.\nsuriALiA 
peculiar, with one exception, to Australia, w’lierc they 
apjiear to repres<*nt the shrews, hedgehogs, and other 
Inscetivora of the older continents. Tht'.sc animals are 
all of small size, the largest knowm being scarcely eqiuil 
in bulk to the common hare. In the structure of the hiinl 
feet the spec'ics of this griaip greatly resemble the kan- 
garoos, but there is less disproportion betwe**ii the fore 
and hind limbs, and they do not jiroceed by a series of 
vigorous Ic.'ips, but much in the manner of tin; h.are or 
labbit. The outer toes aic very sln>rr, ahnn.st nidimcnt.ary, 
and placed f.ar back. The otlicr toes arc all funiishe**! watli 
powerful claw'S, enabling their possessors to dig and burrow 
with facility. The hcacl is elongated, with a pointed naked 
muzzle. The marsuiiial pouch of the fem.alc h.as, nnliko 
that- of the kangaroos and the rest of the order, the cu 



r.nng-n(»scil Itundiooot. * 

trance directed downw.irds towards the tail. The structure 
of their lectli i.s of a carnivorous type, there being four wcll- 
dcvelopod canines, sixteen incisor.s-~ ten above and six below 

tw'clvc jiremolai's, and sixteen molars. The teeth are 

adapted for an insect diet, but these, aninuds feed also upon 
roots and other vegetable substances. 
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TIk' bandicoot (^Puranielcs naxuta) is about 

a foot and a lialf in lcn;;tli, with moderate pointed ears, an 
clon;;:itcd muzzle, and a loii" slender tail. The fur is of 
a hrowiiish-grray lint, passiiij; into white on the under ]>arts 
of the body. 

This species is lierbiv(jrciu.s. It uses its shar]* and hlronij 
fori* claws tor the purpoM? of di;;"in!L; up roots, and like 
the rat frequently invades jjran.'irieh. committing soinetiines 
no triHiiifj mischief. 

BAN'DICOOT RAT ^hfnnten») is a hu;fe rat 

inhaiiitin^ Indi.a, Ceylon, and the Malayan peninsula, and 
ineasurin;f 14 inches in length r\dusj\c of the tail. It 
is a very misehievons animal, niulermininp; Imuses and 
places nhen* stfJVes of •^raiii are kept, ami committini:; 
p'eat havoc in ^Mnleiis and jilantatioiis, hesides sometiines 
attaekin;!? the ]M)ultry. The coolies of Inilia an* very fond 
of its tlesh, wliieh is said to n'semhle pork. See Hat. 

BANmB'RA, ATTILIO and EMILIO, two brothers, 
horn at Venice, tin* ft>nner in IS 10 and the latter in 1S1,’». 
'I'heir father vas a lear- admiral in the Austrian navy, 
and lh<‘y wi're both l)rondit np to tin* .same profession. 
Nevertheless, they hated the uniform th<‘y wore, and 
helii;\i!(l that it ANas their duty to assist all ltali:ins in 
their eH'orls to free their « '01111 try from foreiijn subjiijiatioii. 
Ill IS-M they emleavonred to incite a risinj; in Calahria, 

* aj!:ainst the >\ish of Mazzini, who felt certain it would he 
misiieeessful, and was an.'ciolis that siieli valuable lives 
slmnld he spared. 'J’lieir letters t»i Mu/zini were opened 
at the Eiijjjlish Fust CHiee..:nnl the desi|[»:n emnnmniealed 
to the Nea]iolitau ;:«»\eiinneiil, ulio, by means of spies and 
jirctended fiieiuls, led the lirothers on to their ruin, by 
rejiresentin;; to them that the rlsini; would he sure to 
Rueceed. Whilst proeeedinj^ to (\alal)ria tlnw w’ere sui- 
rounded and eajitmed by an overwhehniiiL: force. Toijether 
with seven eianpanions they u(*re shot in the market-place 
of Cosen/a on tin* ‘J.'illi of .Inly, Their tra.'jjic fate excited 
^'eneial Kynq>atliy In Kurland, and tin*- jrovemment <»f tin* 
day ineniTed imieh ohl(M|ny in eonse(|ueiU'e of the part they' 
hud taken in hiiiijLiiniJ: it about, hv opi'iiijiii: the letters. 

BANDINEL'LI, BARTOLOMME'O, commonly 
<*alli*d /j’wtv'/o /if/W/z/f///, was horn at Florence in 11X7, 
li.aecio was early' l.iii^lit drawin^ij in liis fathers house, and 
was afterwards jd.iced .'is a pupil with Giovanni Fraiioo.seo 
Ihistiei. an «*miiieiit senijjtor. Jfe ex<*ented niaiiv j^ronps 
and statues in marble ami hron/e, .several of which still 
reiiiaiii in the ]»alaees ami churches of Florence, Koine, and 
other cities of Italy. Bamlinelli Avas undoulitedly a scul]»lor 
of fjjreat alnlily, admiiahle in desiicn, th(m;;h somewhat 
liard and impel feet in execution, lie died .at Florence in 
IiOfiP. An eiipravin.i: ot one of thi* best known of Bandi- 
nelli’s fi;i;ures will he fotiml in the IMate Srui.r'l'IJlll-:. 

BANDIT'TI. 'rhis word, tliouj^h seldom used by the 
Italians in our .sense for ‘’hands of robbers,” is derived 
fioiii tlie Italian verb / oii/Zvc, to banish or ]»ut to the ban, 
whence the partiei]»le h.'inished or oiill.-iw'ed, and 

ihe suhstaiiti\c buniUto^ an outlaw'cd man (plural handiti^ 
or outlawed men). [See Ban. | (^orvoctlv, therefore, the 
word should not be banditti, hut hamliti. TJie term seems 
to have l)een introduced into onr lan"iiaj;i! at least as eaily 
as the time of Shakspearc; hut whoi*vcr first imported it, 
and coniiiied its sipiilieation to rohfmrs, d«*parled from tlie 
original <*xt<*iisjvc sense of the word, which means u man 
hanished on any account. In the .south of Italy, the only 
part of the jicninsula where such lawless associations have 
••xisted for many y<'ars, the rohhers are popularly culled 
hriijanti^ and never banditti. Theso orpiiiized bunds of 
robbers were until I'eeciitly fostered in Italy by* tho moun- 
tainous nature of a jrreat part of the peiiiiisuTn, by the 
division of this eouiitiy into small state.s — which too often 
enabled the robbers, by crosshij; a froiiti<T, to put thein- 
Relves in safety — by frequent revolutions, and liy w'cak 
governments. In modern days, however, their excesises 


w’ere confined chiefly to Low'cr Italy', and for some tiim* 
tliey gave great troubh; to the government of Victor Em- 
manuel in certain districts of Naples, but suc(!essful 
measures w'eru ultimately taken by tlio government to 
rej)ress these outrages throughout the entire peninsula. 
In Sii’ily brigandage still unhappily continues, though to 
far less extent than heretofmv. 

BAN'DOLIERS. See Aum.s. 

BAN'DON, a market town ami parliamentary' borough 
of Ireland, in tJie comity of Cork, is situated on the river 
Bandoii, IP iiiilAi S.S.VV^ from Cork. It- i.s a well-built 
tzwvn situated on tho deeli\ities of th<* hills on each siih* 
the river, wdiieli blend into a richly wooded valley. Then* 
arc a few* manuractnres of w'oollens, eotton.s, whij'ky, leather, 
and Hour, and a limited trade i.s canicil on by nu’ans of 
the river, which is navigable for barges to lnl.shannon, 1 
miles from Bandon. 'riii* population in 1H81, including 
the Mihnrh of Koundhill, w'as COlJi. The parliameiitan 
borough, containing 447 acres, returns one mem her. Tin* 
immher of voters in 1881 w'as 440. 

BANFF, n .sea]iort, a royal burgh, and the chief t«»wn 
of Bniifishiri!, is sitimted on the w'e.st siih* of the Doveran, 
Hear the entrance of that liver into the Moray Frith. It 
is I '2.') miles N. of Edinburgh, and SO from Aberdeen by 
the Great North of Scotland RaiNvay, of which it i.s a 
sta^ioni 'I'he town consists of two parts, which .are- 
eonqdetely separated by a piece of table-l.md lying mid- 
way between them, ami on which st.-mds Ihmir ("astle. a 
])Iaiii modern Iniilding erected on the site of an ancient 
castle, 'rin* harbour is at the western extremity of a seini- 
eircidur bay, at the ea.steni extremity of wliieh is the .siihurh 
of Maeduff, which has a hett<*r liarbour than tlial of BaniV 
itself. BantV was erected into a royal burgh in 1872. The 
town contains .several places of w'orship, a low'ii-hall, .several 
.schools, county hnildings erected in 1871, lunatic asylum, 
ami the (8i:i.lmers Hospital, a large and lamdsome Gulhii 
hiiihling erected in 18()2. There i.s a stone bridge of seven' 
semieiri'nlar areh<*s over the Devernii. 

'J’hc iiumher of ves.sel.s registered as belonging to the 
port ill 1880 was 120 (20,000 tons). The entries ami 
ele.nanees .‘iveragi* 450 (40,000 tons jier ;mnnni). The 
chief expoits consist of corn, cattle, .salmon, cod, and 
lierring.s. The licniiig fishing is carried on to a great 
extent, and on thci whole with .succe.s.s. The. inamif.'ictun^ 
me rontiiied to linen, stockings, soaj), atid leather. BanlV 
forms one of the Elgin district of burghs, which returns 
one niemlier to the Hous(5 of Commons. In 1881 tin- 
piqiul.-ition of tho town and jiarish was .5218, of the pailja- 
nu iitaiy borough, including tho siibmh of MaoduH’, 7844- - 
an im-rease of 4 05 from 1871. The nundicr of elector.s in 
188*1 wa.s 1)50. 

The natural situation of Banff is extremely heautifnl, 
baling its south-ea.stern exposure on a gentle slope, the 
wide blue sea on its N., the river De-veron on the E., and 
<ui the S. the richly wooded country, with the magnificent 
man.sion and gronmls of tho Earl of Fife. Tlio streets are 
well :iiul regularly built and ]»avrd, and kept very clean. 

The ('armelites, or White Friar.s, h.ad a eonveiit in 
Bjinir, hilt at what ])rreise period it wa.s instituted cannot 
lie a.M-eii. lined. The castle of Banff’ was a coiistubiilnry 
«u* lodging for the king when visiting this part of hLs 
dominions, and in hi.s absence it -was iubabited by iJie 
tliunc or constable who administered justice in his name. 
It ivjis cs.seiitially royal property, and continued so till the 
middle of the lifleeiith century, when James Stuart’ earl 
of BuehaiJ, brother of Janie.s II,, was crtsaled heritahln 
thane, the CtUstJo of Banff being at the same time bestowed 
on him us the official messuage of his family. Banff gave 
the title of peer to a branch of the family of Ogilvii*, which 
became extinct in IHO.*!, on the death of the eighth Lord 
Banff* without male Issue. The Duke of Montrose plun- 
dered Banff in 1(M5, and the Duke of Cumberland's ti*oops 
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passed through the town in 1740 on their way to Ciillodon. 
'riie names of tw’«) persons, eminent in very different walks 
of life, arc coiinectc^d with Ranfl*. Thu famous James 
Sliarj), Avho was originally a kecai 8iip|)orter of I^reshytery, 
and wdio, having betrayed that faith, rose, to the nrehi- 
'<‘f)iseopal see of St. Andrews, was a native of Ranfl*, his 
father being sheriff-clerk of the county. lie wils ass:issinat(‘d 
on Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, in 1671*. James Mac- 
pherson, liaving followed thu lawless and jiredatory life <if 
a gipsy, was apprehended (1700), tried, and ciMidemnud to 
be hanged at Ranff. Ho was proficient »6 a player on the 
\iolin; and when brought to the place of uxeentioii he 
<‘arried liis instalment along with him and played his f»wn 
inarch, which had been composed by himself while in 
]>rison. Tliis eoinp<*sitioii was puhlished after his d«‘atli, 
and has ever sinec* been a favourite in Scotland. Rums 
wrote a new and Improved version of the song, which is 
known under the name of “ Maepherson's J^ameiit,^’ or 
“ Maeph(*rson’s Farewell.” 

BANFF'SHIRE, a eouiity in tlie north of Scotland, 
■eranjnrhendiiig tlie distriets of Strut lidoveran, Roynie, 
Knzie, Stralhaven, Ralvenir*, and part of Ruchaii. It was 
a .siierifldoMi at least as early as the time of King David T. 
It lies t»n a haig slope between a range of the (Irnnipian 
Hills and the Moray Frith. It is hounded <m the S. and 
S.F. by Aberdeenshire. f)ii the W. by Elgin, and on the X. 
l»y the Moray F rith. Raiiflsliire contains square miles, 
< 11 * 4 3!), 2 11) acres. 'I'he faee of the eouiitry is agreeably 
diversified with hills and <lalea, woods and rivers. For 
about 3t) miles along the const the soil, which chiefly 
<*onsists of saml and loam, is excellent, and produces 
iieavy crops. 'J’lai <*uast is mostly rocky, but not high. 
The southern part of the county is chiefly mountainous, 
and is consequently jMistoral rather than agricultural. 
Even here, liowover, thei*e are many beautiful and fertile 
valleys. In the upper or hilly districts there are large 
tracts of laud jioeuliarly adaptt'd for grazing. 3'hese are 
for the most jiart well sheltered with natural wood, and 
iiljundanlly walered by the riv(*rs and streams with %vhich 
the county abounds. The Spey, which is one of the 
largest rivers in Scotland, and the most rapid, runs along 
a considerable jairt of its western houiniarv, aiul the- 
Deveron falls into the sea near its I'astem extremity. The 
Aver., a bnineli of the S|)«*y, rises in the south-western 
angle of this county. 

Some of the mountains in Rnnfl^shir^^ arc umoug the 
highest in Great Rrituiii. Cairngorm is 40H() feet above 
the sea-level. Ren ^lacdhui (42i)(j feel) is partly in the 
county. The rocks of the eoimty are mostly of old fonna- 
i ions, and in various parts arc found mineral veins, fhior 
spar, rock crystal, lioiies or whctston<‘s, and fossil remains 
imbedded in blue clay. Many patches of juetamurphic 
limestone and of sei-pentino occur. The kttcr at Portsoy 
has h»ng been famous as the “ Portsoy marble.” 

Agriculture is in general conducted on th<* b(*st prin- 
ciples, and improved implements arc readily adopted. 
Much waste land ha.s been reclaimed in recent years. The 
cattle and stock of evciy kind are also of the best hn*eds 
that can be procured. According to the official agricultural 
statistics published in 188o there are 1(J«, 000 acres— or 
about two-fifths of the entire area — under cultivation. The 
chief crops are — oats, 53,000 acres; turnips, 25,000; 
clover and other grasses under ratatimi, 00,000 ; and jier- 
inanent pasture, 10,000. The number of cattle in the 
county is 40,000, and of sheep 50,000. 

The climato is variable. Along the coast it is dry and 
genial, and the crops consequently ripen well ; but in the 
mountainous districts the climate is cold and humid, uiid 
the harvest in those parts is therefore late. 

The manufactures in Ranftsliirtt ara inconsideniblc. The 
principal are weaving, blcaeliing, fiax-dressing, tanning, 
and distilling. The salmon fishing, especially in the Spey, 


is very successful, the take in some years having amounted 
to the value of X100,000. There, iire also some extensive 
lierring fisheries on various parts of the et)ast. The shij)- 
ping trade is eonsidernbic for the extent of the county. It 
is chiefly e.arricd on at the ports of Ranfl*, Maedntt*, Port- 
soy, and Gardenstown. The e.\ports principally consist of 
giuiii, meal, black cattle, swin»*, and otlier live stock. The 
iiiifiorts are, for the most p.art, tiniher, coals, iron, i\Lc. 

Ill RaiiATshire there are numerous iiuhlemen’s and gentle- 
nien’s seats; that of Gordon Castle, belonging to tlie Duke 
of Richmond, is generally admitted to be the finest in the 
north of Scotland. 'I'herc are also inaii\ remains of aiiti - 
qnity, siieli as the ruins of the ancient <*astle of Findlater, 
the eastlcK of Deskford, Galval, and Rulveiiic, the ehurehes 
(»f Mortlich and Gamrie, and several cairns. The elmrcli 
of Gamrie was built in 1010, and used for public worship 
till 1830. It is ealleil the “Kirk of Skulls” — the hones 
of tile Norsemen who fell on the neighbouring flcld of 
Rlufaly Pols having been hiiilt into its walls. 

Ranfl’shirc sends one member to the Honso of Commons. 
The ])opulatioii in 1881 Avas 112,730, an increase of only 
713 as compared with 1871. 

BANGALORE (^JifUffnlnru). 'I'lic district of Raiiga- 
hne foniis tlie. soutlieni portion of the Nundydroog (Naii- 
•iidnig) division of the Mysore State, Rritish India. It 
lies between 12’ 15' and l.T 57' N. lat., and between 
77‘’ D' and 78^" 38" E. Ion., being horderi*d on the south by 
the Madras distrie.ts of Coimbatore and Salem. It contains 
an estimated area of 2314 square milc*^, and has a yiopnla- 
tion of 850,0(8). 

The main portion of the district, consists of the valley 
<jf the Arkavati river, which joins the Cauvery (Kaveri) on 
the southern froiiticT ; tin* eastern part is Avatered by tlie 
South JMnakini. ToAvards the Avest the country is broken 
by a succession of rugged hills and deep v.^lleys; the 
rianaiiiing tract, Avhich is opiui and undulating, forms part 
of the general table-land of Mysore, attaining at Rangalore 
town an elevation of 3050 feet above tlie sea. The low- 
lying hinds are dotted with tanks for irrigation, varying 
in size from small jionds to eousiilcrablc lakes, formed by 
eiiibaiiking the minor streain.s. I’he uplands are often 
hare, or eoACTcd AA'itli low seiuh jungle. The prevailing 
soil is the kempu, a loam of great fuitility, varying in 
colour from a light red to a deep eliocolale; the darker 
sorts are caused by the Aveatliciing down of the trap rocks. 
Stale forests cover an area ot about .‘12 square miles, and 
.•lA’ciiues liave been planted along all the public. r(»ads. 

The j)rincij)al cultivation of the district consists of 

dry ” crops, rice being eoinpuriitiA’cly ni'gleeteil. The 
great food sta[de is razi {^Ctfnosutrun CftrocanhsX Avhieh also 
furnishes the necessary fodder for the eatth*. Various 
millets and pulses are groAvn, and a little AAlieat. Th<* 
chief oil-seeds raised are gingelli (.SV.<««/w/a orieutnh') and 
the castor-oil plant. Opium and poiijw are cultivated in 
certain tracts. The most A'alnabhs of the “ wet ” crops is 
I sugar-cane, Avhich requires to be Avtdl canal for and liighly 
manured. Vegetables, both of indig<*nous and European 
sorts, are largely groAvn for the markets of Rangalore and 
/M.adraN ; and the example of the Lai Ragh in Rangalore 
tOAvu has led to the inti*oduction of many flowering plants 
fi*oui England. I'he cattle are of an excellent breed, and 
the rearing of bulls for sale forms a favourite occuiiation 
of well-to-do rayats. Sheep and goats thrive well: the 
AA’iHil, however, is of a coarse description, and only used for 
tlie m.amifacture of native blankets and horse rugs. An 
attempt made by the goA eminent to introduce the merino 
brecfl of sheep did not jirove successful. The manufacture 
of cotton cloths and c;oai*se Avoollen blankets, or kamblis, 
is a common industry in all parts of the district. 'I'he 
liner sorts of cloth are woven Avith some admixture silk 
and with silk borders. 

The climate of Rangalore town and the surrounding 
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country is noted for its liejiltliincss, but in the billy jun(;les 
towards the west and south inabirioiis fever is eiidcinic. 
TIic ineiin annual teinpcralun? is 7<>*2“, the extreme range 
ill any single year having been *42”. The avcrnge annual 
rainfall is 3G inehes, distributed over about ninety days. 
'I’lio heaviest fall generally occurs during the prevalence of 
tlie nortb-fcast monsoon in October; from becemUer to 
3Iay there is usually little or no rain. The most prevalent 
disease is malarious lever, frequently attended with enlarge- 
ment of the spleen ; it is most eonimuii at the hegiuniiig 
and close of tJio monsoons. Siiuill-pox is always more or 
less prevalent during the hot season and at the eommencc- 
ment of the rains, tliougli vaccination is now systematically 
conducted in every taluk, rneuinoiiia in nalivi‘s and con- 
gestion of the lungs in Kurojicaiis are common. 

Til 17!U Ihingaloro was captured from Tippu Sultan by 
the liritisb under Lord Cornwallis, without much opposi- 
tion; the t)fber stioiig places surrendered, and the roelc 
fortress of Savaiidurga was stonned after live days’ bom- 
bardment. On the capture of Seringapatam and the death 
of Tijipu. in 17011, the district was included by the treaty 
of Seringapatam within the territory of the restoicd Hindu 
raja of Mysore. In 1811, owing to the excessive un- 
licalthiness of Seriiigsipatam, the British troops were 
removed to the town of Bangalon*, wliich has since con- 
tinued to be the administnitivo ca])ital of the slate, though 
the raja still resides at Mysore. 

Bancjaumik Gitv (/fe////af«r//, literally “town 
beiigahi,’' a kiml of bean) is tin; chief town of the district, 
and the capital of the state of M 3 ’sorc. It is 71 miles N.K. 
of Seringapatam, and 21G miles by rail W. of Madras. 
The city is divided into two parts — the I’ettab, or old 
nati\ e quarter, inclndiiig the fort ; and the cantonments. 
Be^'oud the latter is tin* suburb of St. John’s Hill, or Olevc- 
laiul Town, dotted with the little cottages of a large num- 
ber of European pensioned soldiers, wliich, with the spire 
of its parish churcli, pre.sents somewhat the a])pearance of 
an Knglish village, 'I'hc large open space h(‘tw(‘cu the two 
native quarters contains the racecourse, the Cuhb<»ii Park, 
ami tin? parade ground. Here also are situated tin* chief 
government offices and the bouses of the Eurc»pean resi- 
dents, each encircled by its own gntai compound. The 
fort, which is oval in shape, is said to liave been originally 
built in 1537, M'ith mud walls, by a local chieftain. The 
jireseiit fortifications of .stone were constructed bj’ H.aiJar 
Ali in 17<;L When tJie llritish assumed the direct .ad- 
luimMration of iMysore, in 1831, the principal departmenl.s 
of tlie government found accommodation in tlie jialace 
inside the fort. In 1808 new offices were erected in the 
cantonments, and the old jialace, a large two-storied 
building of mud, has fallen into decay. The old native 
quarter is wry densely jiopidated. The stn-els are for 
the most part naiTow ami irregularly built, but there 
are a few Imndsomo bouses owned by wealthy merclmnt.s. 
Tlie trade is generally brisk, especially in the grain and 
cotton markets; and altogether the rettah prest-nts tlio 
aj)pcavauce of a pnispcrous OrieiitJil city. In tJie extreme 
iioiTli of the town the maharaja lias a handsome palace of 
nennstoiH-. There are altogether eight churches of the 
difl't uait (’livlstuin denominations, and many Hindu temples 
and ^roli'inmiedan mosques. The city of JJaiigulore is the 
licadquart(>rs of tlnj Mysore division of the Madras army, 
and contains separate harraeks for artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, as well as Sepoy lin(‘s. The Lai Bagh, about a 
mile east of the f»;rt, is a beautiful pleasure garden, said to 
have been first laid out in the time of Haidar Ali. It is 
now under the charge of a European superintendent from 
Kew, and contains a rare collection of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. 

Under British administration Bangalore has greatly 
prospered, both in commercial wealth and the outward 
marks of civilization. It now ranks next after AllabaKad 


.‘US the tenth town, in point of pojmlation, in British India. 
A regular water supply is provided from numerous largo 
tanks, and the sewage is conveyed away to be iitiliz(;d on 
inunicipal farms. Population, 150,000. 

BANOKOK^ the, capital of the kingdom of Siam, is 
situated on both banks of the river Menani, about 20 miles 
from its mouth, in 13'^ 40' N. hit., 101 10' E. Ion. The 
city extends along the banks of the Mcnain for m^arly 7 
miles. On the left bank there is a Jong row of floating 
liouscs, each house or slnqi consisting of a distinct vessel, 
whiidi may bo tfiioored at any plac(< along the banks, 
liesidcs the Menam, which .at Bangk(»k is about a quarter 
of a mile wide, there are numerous tributary fatrc.ains and 
caiuals, so that almost all intcrcoursi* is by water. 

Tlie land portiim of the e,ity, which is chiefly on the 
ojustern hank, is entindy built of wood, except the palaces 
of the king, the temjilcs, and the houses of some of the 
ministers, which are constructed of bricks or with mud 
walls. The houses arc built on posts driven into the 
earth and raiscil fi or 8 feet above the ground — a lue- 
caution naidercd noccssaiy by the dail)' tides, and the 
annual inundations to which the town is exposed. A boat, 
generalU' a small one, is attached to each bouse, whether 
floating or in)t, for the use of tlie fiirnih'. Ihirses and 
carriages are randy seen. The situaliou lias gained fur 
Bangkok the name of the Venice of the East." 

The palace ef the, king is contiguous to the town, on tin* 
left hank of the river, hut higlicr up the stream. It is 
situated upon an island from 2 to 3 miles in length, hut of 
inconsiderable breadth, which is se|»arated from tlie conti- 
nent by n narrow arm of the rivei. Tluf palace, ami iinlccd 
almost^ the whole of the island, is suiTounded by a wall, in 
some parts of considerahhi height, here and there funiislnal 
with iiulifforcnt-looking bastions, and provided with numer- 
ous gate.". The greatest ornaments of tlie city are the 
teinple.s, with their nnmeroiis spires; they cover a large 
extent ot ground, and arc placed in tlio most e,l(*vated and 
best situations, surrounded by brick walls or Iminhoo 
hedges ; their inclusure contains iiiurKTous rows of build- 
ings disposed in straight lines. The temples consist of 
one spacious and lofty ball, with numerous doors ami 
windows. Botli the exterior and interior are studded wit 1» 
a profusion of minute and singular ornaments of most 
varied description. In the central temple, wbieb has the 
form of a parallelogram, is a sitting figure of Budilha of 
gigantic proportions. An area incloses this central temple, 
and at a certain distanc'e from it smaller temples are dis- 
posed in Htnaiglit lines, filled likewise with gilded figures of 
Buddha, for the most part larger than life. 

Bangkok is rather to be considiinsl as a Chinese colony 
than ns a Siamese town ; for by far the greatest number of 
its inhabitants are Chinese and their descendants. This is 
partly to he .itliibuted to its being a seaport situated on ii 
largo river in a low country, hut still more to its origin, 
which is of modern date. When the ancient capital of the 
empire ivas taken by the Burmese in 1760, and the royal 
family was nearly destroyed, a merchant of the name of 
ria-tac, citlier himself a Chinese or of Chinese extraction, 
put an end to the existing anarchy, and ase,endod the 
throne. Ho chose Bangkok for his wsidence, and favoured 
his coiuitryinen, who settled there in great numbers; and 
though Pia-tac was nftenvards killed, and a Siamese 
dynasty followed on the throne, the Chiuese maintained 
themselves at this place. The population of Bangkok is 
estimated at from 350,000 to 400,000. 

There are manufactures of tin, iron, and leather. Tho 
exports are sugar, bl.'ick pepper, tin, eurdamums, fine wood, 
ivory, cotton, rice, hides, horns, skins, and feathers ; their 
total value in 1 884 was £1,260,000. Tho Imports consist 
of tea, quicksilver, silks, porcelain, camphor, edible birds’ 
nests, European and Indian phice-goods, opium, and glass- 
wares ; their annual value is £1,000,000. 
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Tittiigkok i» n place of considerable trade. The Mcimm 
U deep up to the town. There is a bar at the mouth of 
the river which has only 6 feet water upon it at low tides ; 
jiml from February to September 13 J feet; and the reiimin- 
der of the year, that is, in the seasons of the south-western 
imaisoons and of the rains, 14 feet .at hi"li tides. Conh(‘- 
((uenlly only vessels of from .300 to 3.00 tons ou'^lit to be 
sent to Bangkok. The most active commerce is eamed 
on will] the ports of the Chinese <*mpire; but the trade. 
l»(dAve<‘n Singapore and other places of the neighhemrhood 
has greatly increased of late years. The internal commerce 
^\’itll the extensive countries dnained hy the river Menam is 
als(^ very im])ortaTit, 

Many European firms carry on husiiu'ss in tlie. city, .and 
the English government maintains a consul there. 

BAN'GOR* a city of Canuirvonshire, North '\Vuh‘S, is 
situated on Ileauinaris llay, at the base of a steep rock, 
ill a narrow vale near tJic river Ogweii, not far fiom tJie 
noitlierii eiitranee of the Menai Strait, and is 230 miles 
from Eondon hy the London and Nortli-western Railway, 
and 0 miles N.E. of Carnarvon. It consists cliiefly of u 
.street about a mile long, stretching through a r<»inaiitic 
valley, with several ojicuiiigs from the water side. The 
l«*aiily of the sun’oundiiig scenery has long nunle it a 
i.ivourite ])laee of resort in snnnner, and it has heiai so 
iniieli improved that it may almost ho said to haw been 
lebuilt. i’angor is a very ancient jdace. The bishopric, 
whieh w'a^ founded about the year 550, includes the whole 
of the island of Anglesey, nearly the whole (»f Curnarvon- 
shir«% and ei'Vtahi parishes in Denbighshire, IMontpunery- 
sliire, and IMerionethsliire. The revenue of the bishop is 
.f420(). Tin* ]vre.seiit cathedral, au embattled crucifonn 
striieture, was eonnneiiced about the year 14t)C, and wais 
eoiiipleted in 1532. It is of Mimll dimensions, with low 
jiiassive tower crowmed with pinnacles, and is situated in 
tlie centre of the town. It was restored and partially 
rebuilt under the direelion of f^ir G. Scott in 187*1. There 
art* some large places of worship for disst'uters and a 
Roman Catholic chapel ; also au inlinnary and temperance 
hall. On the north side of the High Street spacious mar- 
kets liav(! been erected. The chief tiade is in slates, whicli 
ar<* tibtaiiied from the great (juanies of IVnrhyn, « miles 
distant, where 2000 men are employed. 'I’hey are sliip 7 >ed 
ti) aO parts of the w’orhl, and are also inanufaeliired at 
IlMiigor into tables, chimney pieces, &c, Bangor is con- 
triI)Utory to the Carnai’voii district of boroughs, TJio 
po])ulation of the })arish in 1881 was 11, .370. 

BAN'GOR. a villuge in Flintshire, 'North Wales, is bcau- 
tifully situated on the banks of the Dec, in tlio outlying 
j'«)rtion of the county w'hicli occupies a part of Shropsliire, 
It was once tlie seat of one of the largest mouasleiies in 
Brhniii — the first, it is said, which >vus erected in Ine 
islaml. At one time this monastery contained 2400 
monks*. When St. Au<uj.stink could not bend the stub- 
born Welshmen to his mind, to become of one communion 
witli Ronu*, as he- wished, he is reported to have said: “If 
ye w’ill not join me- in preaching the w.ay of life unto the 
heathen English, yo shall suffer death at their hands.” 
Some vi'.ar.s after this revengeful prediction, nainely in 007, 
the heathen king of Northuinbria, ASthclfrith by name, 
came to blows with the Welsh on the Dee; and seeing the 
monks of Bangor Iscoed pr.iying, he exclaimed, “If these 
men pray that we may be beaten, it is as if they foiiglit 
against us.” Ho therefore turned his arms first against 
the monks, and slew them, to the iinmher of 1200, all 
that were in that land. Then men remembered the words 
of the angry archbishop. l*opulation, o(»2. 

BAN'GORt a small seaport and market town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Down, is situated on Bangor Bay, 
a small inlet from Belfast Lough. It is connected by 
railw’ay with Belfast, 10 miles distant, and in summer 
a steamer plies between the two towns — Bangor being at 


that sca.son much frc(]ueiited for seta-hatliing. The tow'n 
has much improved of late years, and now' eont.ains some 
good hotels iirul lodging-houses. It once had a large ablvoy, 
whicli w;is founded in the sixth century. The cotton 
iiiaiiufaetnre is c-iirried on to some extent in the town and 
ju'ighhourJiood, and a little business is done in the linen 
manufacture. iMany of the females urn .also employed in 
flowering and einbroidering muslin. There iiffe places of 
worship for various denominations, several schools, and 
some charitable iubtitutions. Tlie population in 1881 
was 3fHi6. 

BAN'GOR. a port in the Tbiited States, cnpital <»f the 
county of Penobscot, in the State of j\Iaiiic, is (120 mile.s 
N.K. of Washington. Tt.s situation is pleasant, and very 
advantageous in a commercial point of view, being cm the 
W. bank of the Penobsc-ot river, whiidi is navigable to the 
town for ve.sst*ls of 400 tons Imnleii. It is 60 miles from 
tlu! s(‘u, hut the tide rises 17 feet. 'I'lie priiie-ipal article 
of trade is lumber, which is s(‘nfc dow’n the river in largo 
cpiantities. About 2000 vessels, eacli of above 100 tons 
burden, ar(! employed, while the navigation is open, in the 
lumber trade, besid<‘S a large number of vessels in the 
coasting and f(*reign trade. 'I'lje river is open about eight 
months in the y(‘ar, w'heii steamboats ])ly regularly between 
Bangor and Boston .and Portland. The town contains 
saw' and planhig mills, slnj)y:irds ami furniture maiiufae- 
tories. There are several fine public buildiiigs, Tim 
population in 1880 was l(J,85(i, 

BANGSRING ('rnpnia) must be regarded as the 
t)]»c of u family of iNsi-.CTivor.A distinet from the liedge- 
liogs, moles, and shrcw'-mice. They are found only in llm 
Indi.an Archipelago, Tlie body is long .and narrow, the 
head elongated, tlie fec*t plantigiade and armed with strongly 
curved claws. The tail is long and bushy, and as the- hairs 
arc arranged on it in two rows it s(>m(‘W’hat res(*mbles a 
huge feather. Tins hangsrings feed on fmit as well as on 
iiLsects. Tlu*y ant all arbore.'il in tlieir habits, being scarcely 
surpass(‘d in climbing even by the agile sqnim*-!. 

BANIANS'. I’lic woid Banian is a corrujitiiai of the 
Sanskrit baitij or hnnil'y a merehant or trader, and is 
the tenn by which Hindus visiting foreign countries for 
iiRTcantile ])m’]>os(*H arc generally designated, \\e find 
Ilindn inereliants noticed at an «‘arly period during tim 
middle .ages in several of tin; most «listinguisl»‘d trading 
tuw'iis of the East. IMareo Polo mentions Hindus among 
the foreign traders who visited the fair of 'J abriz ; and in 
speaking of Aden lie describes it as “ an excellent port, 
frequented by ships arriving from India with siiiees and 
iinigs.” Indi.an merchants appear also to have settled, 
during the middht agi*s, on tIm eastern coast of Africa. 
V,aseo do Guina, on his iirst v(»yage, n«*t with several 
Indian tiading vessels in the port of Meliiule. In some 
of the principal towns of Persia and Arabia, the Banians 
appear to have sometimes formed a coiisideiJible class in 
society, and to have jMJSse.ssed inueh jxditicul infiucnc«*. 
At the present day thti naiim is given to those inerchantH 
of the West of India who are for tlie most part residents 
in the seaport towns of Bomb.ny, Surat, Cambay, &e., who 
canyon an extensive trade with the interior of Asia by 
means of caravans. 'Plicir r.-slahlishinents are to be found 
in most of the commercial tovvns of Asia, and their trado 
extends as far as the bm-ders of Russia and China, and 
into Africa as far sontb as ,Moz:nnbique. They belon^^ to 
a division of the caste Vaisya, wear a peeuViar dress, ab- 
stain ironi eating flesh, and obscn'c rigorous fasts. Tlio 
miutieal tcim Banitni rffn/Bignities a day in which no meat 
is served out to tlic crew', and is derived from the habits of 
the Baniau traders. 

BA'NIAS (.Gr. /Vrweffs), a town of Palestine, sltuat(*d 
at the foot of a braneh of Aiiti-Libanus, now called .lebel 
Heish, the Mount Hennon of Scripture, which wa.** 
the northern boundary of the children of Israel, and 
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tlie Panel ttm of the RoTnans. BaTiias is sii]) 2 ) 0 S(*(l to he 
on or near the site of lh»* Dan of the .Tews. Its name 
was chaiipnl to Oaisareu ]Miili])pi, hy I’liilip the Ttitrareh, 
son of Herod. The modern village, whieh is miles E. 
hy N. of Tyre, contains only about. If)!) hou.ses, inostly 
inhabited by 'J'urks, but there are als() Greek.s, Dj'uzes, and 
Arab.s; it is a dependency on the town of Hasbeya, and 
about 20 itlile.s N, of it. It stands on a triangular-shaped 
])iece of ground inclosed by th(! river of Banias and the 
J(»rdan, and backed by the niountaiu^, at the foot of which, 
to the N.E. of the village, the liver of Banias takes it rise 
in a spacious cavern beneath a ])recij)ik>us mek. There 
arc several ancient ruins iie.ir the village, among which art* 
the remains of twt) ca.stlc.s built by the Arabs in the tliir- 
feenth centnrv. 

Tin* .Iordan takes its rise about 4 miles N.b'. (»f Banias, 
near flic foot of a hill called Tel-el-Kadi, where there arc 
two sjniiigs, the larger of which hmns at once a rivi-r from 
12 t(» Jii yards liroad, which rushes rapidly over a stony 
bed, and, jmssing s«iulh of Banias, forms a junction a little 
Im'Iow that village with the river of Banias. 'J'liis stream 
is still called Dhaii ; and it is said that the river of Banias 
was formerly calletl Djoiir, whence the name .Tordan. 

BAN'ISHMSNT, expulsion from any country or place 
bv the judgment of some court or other eoinpetentaiitlntrity. 
Tlie teim has its root in the word Ban. 

As a ])unishment, hauishment is nnknowm to the ancient 
iinwrittiMi law of England, although voluntary exile, in 
order to escape other punishment, was sometiines permitted. 
[See AmiuiiATioN, Oath nr.) The crown has always 
<‘xercised, in certain cases, the prerogative* of restiaiiiing a 
sul)ject from leaving the realm ; but it is a legal maxim 
that no subject sbnll be sent out. of it without his exnisent 
or by authority of Parliament. It is dtjclared by the Gre-at 
Ghaiter, that “no freeman shall he exiled, unless by the 
Judgujeiit ot his peers or the law of the land.” 'riiere are, 
however, instances of an irregular exercise of the power of 
h.'inishiiig an o])noxi()us subject l)y the authority of the 
crown ; and in the ca.**!* of parliamentary impeachment for 
a, misdemejinonr, per]) 0 tnal exile lias been ma<le part of 
the scnt(‘uee of the House of Lords, with the assent of the 
king. Aliens and dews have often been banished by a 
roy.al pi oclamat ion. 

Banislinicnt is said l<i have hocn introduced as a ]mnisli- 
ment by a htatnt<i in the thirty-ninth yt'ar of the reign of 
Elizabeth, by which it was enacted tliat “such rogues as 
uere dangcrou.s to the inferior peojile sliould be banished 
tlie realm.” At a much later period the punishment then 
called traiisp(»rtation was sanctioned by thi* legi.slatnre, and 
tills is now su])crseded liy penal servitude. S<aiie towns of 
England used to inflict the ]iiinisliment of hanislinient from 
the tern tory within their juvisdietion, for life and for definite 
])criods. The <*xtracts from the Annals of Sandwich, one 
of the Cinque Ports, which are ]jvinted in Boys' “ History 
of Sandwich,” euntain many instanc<*.s of this punishment 
in the fifteenth .nnd sixte<*ntji centuries. 

Deportation is the third of the six “peines afllictivcs et 
infamanles” of the French Code Penal. The piinishiiieut 
of deportation consists in the ofleiider being transported 
out of the continental territory of Eram*e, tlien* to remain 
ftn* life; .and, if he returns, hard lalxiur for life is added to 
his sentence, 1'he sentence of deportation carrie-s with 
it loss of all civil rights ; though the govemment i.s ein- 
powei*ed to mitigfite this part of the penalty either wholly 
or in pai't (Law of September, s. 18, Code Penal). 

Banishment {Jmnni»sement') is classed as one of the two 
“peines iiifamantcs,” the other being civil degradation. 
The offender is transported by order of the government out 
of tlie territory of the kingdom for at least five years, and 
not more than ten. 

BANISTER. See Balustuadk. 
BANJARMASSZN; a town on tlie south coast of the 


island of Borneo, is built on the hunks of the river Banjar- 
mnssin, at the mouth of whieh is a bar whieh prevents the 
entrance of anything except small boats. Beyond this bar 
the river is navigable for .00 miles from the sea. Vessels 
trading to the town anchor in the harbour of Tombanjtni 
or Toinbonieo, near the month of the river. Baiijarmassiii 
is included in the Dutch settleim*nts. IBaiiy (.’him*se 
reside there constantly, and caiTV on a consideial)l(! trade 
with China. The imports are principally jiiecc goods, 
o]dutn, and gunpowder. The exports consist of small arms 
— the numnfac^ire of whieh lias h(‘en brought to great 
perfection — pepper, diamonds, gold dust, wax, eanqilior, 
spices, rattans, and edible birds’ nests. Some steel of very 
superior quality is manufactured, and in the neighhourhood 
coal of gooil quality is profitably worked. M('st of the 
houses of Baiijarmassin are built on piles, and tin* town is 
subject to inundations. The pupnlatidn is about J{0,(U)(I. 

BAN'JO. a rough iiistniinent of the guitar kiiitl, sup- 
posed to he of Afiieaii origin (the Seiiegamhian hania), 
very popular with the negroes of Anu*riea, and made 
familiar t<» us by its use in the hands of " negro minstiels” 
whose blackness is hut artificial. It has no guitar fr<*ts, 
and its long neck runs right through the body, serving not 
only to hold the ]K*gs and act ns finger-board, hut alstt to 
stretch the wooden hoop or rim across whieh is strained 
the vellnm drum-he.atl that seiTcs as a sound-hoard, 'riwn* 
is no back to it. B.anjos vary in nninher of strings, but 
the “eoneerl -banjo” has usually five beside the “ thmnh 
string,” tuned thus — 



'riic last note is the thumb-string or melody-string, play4*<l 
by the thmnh, and then*forc specially placed at the out 
side, next to the lowc*st bass string, its j)i*g heiing insert c*d 
halLuray up the neck instead of with the (dhci's. The 
Jengtli of the thumb-string is .about 1(1 inches, and of 
tlie other strings 21 inehe.s. While the thnmh (d tlie 
right hainl plucks out the melodv with for(‘e, the other 
lingers pro^ ide a simjde tinkling aeeoin)»auiinent from the 
other Strings, .and the left hand “stops" the strings as 
re(|uired. The pitch is an oet.ave lower than the innsii* is 
written, following the rule of the guitar. 'Fhe tone is j)«ior 
and thill, but strikingly cliaracteristie, and t*xciting, and 
sen’i*s to aeemnpany eitlier singing or dancing. 

'iM- -.f ~ * . .. 4 


epochs of trade nnd conquest. It is probable also, we 
might add, that it penetrated across the conliiieiit from 
Egyj)t, where sneh instruments were in use in tlie time cd 
Moses, us shown by a jminted plaster slab now in the 
British Museum. 

BANK "BANKER— BANKING. In its simplest 
fonii a bank is an institution where money may he deposited 
f<ir safe kei'ping. Banks, however, usually leiid^as well as 
receive money, and the pivifils of n banker are eomnionly 
derived from the excess of tlie interest ho n.*ccivcs from 
thos<i indebted to liim over the interest he allows, as far as 
he allows any, to depositors. Goldsmiths and dealers in 
precious stones were fonnerly the chief money lenders, hnt 
in course of time banking became a distinct business of it- 
self, and is even carried on in various independent br.inelies. 
Bankers, for instance, in this country fonnerly borrowi'd 
money by issuing promissory notes payable to bearer, 
which passed from hand to hand as money, and banks thus 
boiTowiiig wore called banks of issue. Sueh pow'ors of 
issue are now confined to the Bank of England, and to 
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I)nnks which engaged in this brantih of business prior to 
1844. There arc also hanks of deposit, hind mortgage 
banks, discount banks, credit companies, cheque banks, &c. 

We have said that the ordinary ljusinesa rd a banker 
embraces the rcceiiiiig and lending of inoiioy. Iln may 
rec(!ivc cither on a deposit or on a current or drawing 
account. Money received on deposit is commonly it^pay- 
able to the depositor alone, to whom a d<*posit note or 
receipt is given ; but it may also be ])!iid to any one to 
whom the depositor gives an order on the hunk endorsed 
on the receipt note. Should the bnnker iiiidertake to ]>iiy 
interest on deposits, the rale varies according to the period 
the depositor gnurantees to leave the money in the banker's 
hands before drawing upon it. When money is received on 
a current or drawing account, the banker’s customer draws 
it out, as he requires, by means of orders, to which Uie 
technieal name of “cheques” is given, Iwoks of cheque 
forms being furnished by the hank<*r. Cheques may he 
made payable, 1st, to the person in whose favour they are 
tlrawn (the payee”), or bearer; ‘2nd, to the payee or <»rdcr, 
in which case endorseunmt by tlu! payee is necessary before 
the irnjuey can la; paid. A “ crossed ” clieqne — that is, u 
cheque across the face of which are drawn two parallel 
lines is legally payable hy the banker on whom it is drawn 
through another hanker. [See CiiKyiiK.*] The lending 
operations of hankers are hy their opening <Tedits in their 
ho(»lvs, against which their favoured eiistoiners may draw to 
tlic e.\t<*nt of (he crcslil.s opened — a system eliielly eairied 
out in Setdland — hy discounting hills, hy I lie ]»iirehase of 
seenritios, or hy advancing numey on seenvities, iVe. 

Bankers and hanking associations are the means of keep- 
ing that portion of llie (loafing capital of a country fully 
and constantly emplot'cd, whi< h hut for tl>eir agency would 
frequently lie doniiant and unproductive. Thus, wliile 
banking docs not diiwtly ereato capital, the issue of bank- 
notes enables po(»ple to buy who otherwise could not buy 
f<*r want of a medium of e.\eliauge. A large fanner, say, 
has grain and stock, and he wants to drain, but money is 
short, lie goes to a hank and gets bank- notes on the 
s<*ciirity of his jmiperty. On the other hand, people may 
ileposit small sums of inoiioy at u bank, wliidi the hanker 
lends to others ; ami a hank thus heeoines the means of 
facilitating the loan of money from its possessors to any 
who may liave goods but want really money. 

Jltftor// vf /((la/./af/. '—The early history of banking is 
mmly a record of the attempts wliich liavo been made 
from liiiic to time to perform imperfectly some of the 
functions which are now so admirably executed hy hankers. 
Money-lenders have existed in all ages ; and tlic rcfereiiee 
to usury in Exodns xxii. 2b, shows that they w'cre w'cll 
known in the earliest times. The bankers of Athens 
appear ti. have been the first to fullil most of the functions 
belonging to the trade. They received money on deposit 
at one rate of interest, and lent it out at another ; they 
advanced money upon the security of goods, and lent sums 
in one place to be repaid in another. They likewise dealt 
in foreign coins, and appear to have occasionally advanced 
money to the state for public purposes. Some of them, as 
wo aro told, acquired great wealth. 

Bankers (arY/eatanO conducted money hiisiiiess in Rome 
in a manner vciy similar to that now in use in Europe. 
They were the depositaries of the revenues of tho wealthy, 
who through them made tlicir pa 3 rmcnts by written orders. 
They also took in money on interest from some, and lent 
it at higher rates to others ; hut this hanking trade does 
not appear to have btum held in much repute in Romo, 
where a great prejudice existed against the practice of 
making a profit from tho loan of money. 

During tho middle ages there was little opportunity for 
canning on tho hanking business; but on the revival of 
commerce in the twelfth century, and when the cities of 
Italy engrossed nearly all tho trade of Europe, the necessity 
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again ar()Se for the employment of bankers. At first they 
carried on their biLsiness in the public market-places or 
exchanges, whore their dealings ivci'c conducted on benches, 
whence the, origin of the word hank, from banco ^ tho 
Italian word for a bench. The successful manufacturing 
efforts of the Florentines brought them into coniTneroial 
dealings wdth different countries of Europe, and theiico 
arost* the establishment of banks. In a ^ort time 
Florence bueame the centre of the money transactions of 
every connnercial country in Europe, and her merchants 
and bankers accuinnlatcd great wealth. 

TJio earliest public hank established in modern Europe 
was that of Venice, which wns founded in 1157. 

About the year 1.^50 the clofli Tnerchants of Barcelona, 
then a wealthy body, added the business of banking to their 
other commeveial jmvsnits, lieing aulliorized so to do by 
an ordinance of the King of Aragon, wlii(*l» contained th«' 
important stijmlation that tliey should be restricted from 
.acting .as bankers until they should liavc givtai sufficient 
security for the liquidation of tlicir engagements. 

The Bank of Genoa was planned and jiartially organized 
in 1345, but was not fully established and brought into 
action until 1*107, when the numerous loans Avlneh the 
republic had contracted with its (*itizf n.s weriMionsolidated, 
and formed the iioininnl capital stock of the hank. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was est:ihlish< d in 100!) simply 
as a hank of deposit, to remedy the inuouvenience arising 
from th(‘ great quantity of clipped and worn foreign coin 
which the extensive trade of the city brought there, from 
all jmrts of Europe. The bank received foveigu coin, and 
the worn coin of the country, at it,s real intrinsic value, 
deducting only a small jiereentage for the exfiense of 
coinage and charges of management. The Bank of Amster- 
dam professed to lend out no ])art of its deposits, and to 
possess coin or bullion to the full v,nlneof llio credits given 
in its hooks. When the Fiemh invaded Holland, Iiowevev, 
it was <liscov(*red that tlie directors had privately lent 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling to the states of TIoll.and and 
Friesland, instead of keeping bullion in their cellars in 
aeeordane,c with the regulations of the bank. In 18H a 
new hank was establislied, e.illed the Ihmk of the Netln-r- 
l.'inds, on the plan of the Bank of England. 

The B.ank of Ilaiiiburg was established in IGH), and is 
conducted uyion nearly tlie same plan as the Bank of Eng- 
land. 'I’hc Bank of Vienna, est.ahlishcd in 1703 as a hank 
of deposit and circulation, subsequently (1703) became a 
bank of issue, and its notes were for some time the sole 
cirenlating inerlium in Austria. 

J>uring the reign of the Empress Catherine three banks 
were established at St. Petersburg. Others have since 
been formed, some of which are for the benefit of the landed 
interest, and advance capital on proyu'vty by mortgage. 

The. Jiank of EntjUtud . — '^Ihis establishment was pro- 
jected by a Scotch gentlcin.'in, Mr. \Yilliani Paterson, in 
1004. Government ivas at the time iniieli distressed for 
w'ant of money, and Mr. Paterson linving jiroposed a loan 
of £1,200,000 for the public servier, the sum was subscribed 
within ten days. The subse.riliers, besides receiving eight 
per cent, interest on the advance, and .£1000 a year as 
the expense of inan.ngemeiit, in all £100,000 a year, were 
incorporated into a .*<ociety deruirniimtcd tlie Governor and 
Company of tho Bank of England. The charter was 
granted in 100*1 for eleven years, and entitled the society 
to hold property, receive deposits, issue notes, advance 
money on seeiirity ; in fact, to transact all the nsnal busi- 
ness of Iwinkers. The charter gi-anted eurefunve privilcgCB, 
inasmuch ns no other banking coinjiany or co-yMirtnership 
was allowed williin the kingdom. In 1708, the bank hav- 
ing made further advances to the government, its charter 
was renewed, though without quit** so extensive a monopoly. 
The law of 1708 did not, like that of 1604, prohibit the 
formation of other associations for general banldng business, 
15 
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l/it it forb:i(l« tiu* issuo of notes l>y jis^oeijilwuis r.f inon! 
than six partners. The issue of notes, liowever, a\jis 
rc'^jardetl .'is so essential to the business of baiilvinj; that it 
tanie to be undiTstood and believed tliat joint -stor.k bank- 
ing; eonipanies were absolutely ])rohil)ited in Kn;;laiiil, and 
accordingly no sneh assoeisitions avcmc fonii(l(‘<l until the 
legislation of 1H2r» removed the donbt, by expressly pei- 
initUng tWx'in to be est.-iblisbed. The law of iHitl aIiowa*d 
hanks of issue to he eslahlibhed in any ])art of England 
distant at least (1.0 miles from Jwondon, and in the pojuilar 
idea this radius of fib miles aroniid llie metropolis formed 
a sort of elianned I’irele, ^\itliiii wliieh no eonipsiny or 
eo-jiarliieiship might estahhsli a b.-iub of ant/ kind. a 
matter of fact, banks of deposit might have been formed in 
London, hnt as if from a nervous fear (d encroaching on .a 
}>o\verfnl monojioly, none were formed. In order, therefoi e, 
to place this matter beyond doubt, another Art was passed, 
ill J8.'b*k eonlirming tlie light to ereet joint slock hanks of 
issue outsidi* the lio-mile circle, am! iletinitely permitting 
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London. No joint-stock conip:iny, however, wliich had the 
privilege of issuing mde.s in England eoubl establish itself 
ill London, even to carry on a tleposit hiisiness there. To 
eoinc within the (b') mile eirele involved the gi\ing up of 
the privilege of issue. In 18<J4, for instance, when a 
London estahlislniient was considered iii'cessary for the 
National ]To\im*ial Hank of England, its note* eireulatioii 
was called in Jind eaneellcd in order to etreet this olijeet. 
The eontest which arose in lM7ri as to Si'otch hanks of 
issue estahlishiug tliemsehes in London tinned upon the 
law of just ri'b'ned to. That law did not actually 

forbid banks of issue li.uing deposit hranclies in London, 
I’xcept when such hanks of issue neri* /a/ Knyland. The 
London hankers, Jiowexer, objected to tlie eoinpotition of 
corporations wJiieii they held to luive largely profited liy 
special and exceptional jirivileges of issue in other jiarts of 
the (Tinted Kingdom than England. These special privi- 
leges w'c will ])resently explain. 

It, will he fei en llial the very exclusive privilege.s giMiited 
to the Dank of England by its first rlmrti'r only existed h}'- 
law till or fourteen yeais; hut as a matter of fact 

tho h.aiik eiijdyed them till iHti.*!, or nearly 140 yi-ars, for 
it was not till then that the piihllc heeame .'dive to its mis- 
apprehension of tlie law, and that the first joint-stock b.ank 
was established /// l^tnuhn. At this ])eriod tlie 

Dunk of England had .idvanceil to govennnent the net simi 
of Xll ,01 o, 1 OO, and its eliart<*r was again renewed. Banks 
of issue had by this time become numerous, and were 
rajiidly increasing, riaiik-iiotes, hills, cheijues, and other 
sub.stitut<*s for money mnltijdied at far greater ratio than 
their solid lejavsentativcs, and it became eb'ar that if the 
issue of paper was much longer left to the unregulated dis- 
cretion of an indeiinite nninlier of eoinjieting banks, a most 
fearful crisis would soon he lirraight about, indications of 
W'liicli were already appanait. Some idea of what, the 
reinlsion might lja\e been is to he gained from the crisis 
of J7J).‘l, when, owing to a redundancy <4 jiajier money, .a 
panic set in which occasioned the stoppage of 300 out of 
the 360 banks in England and Wales, and caused a melan- 
choly extent of misery and bankniptey. 

Ill 1844, tlierefore. Sir Dobert Peel introduced and 
eaiTicd through Parliament his celebrated Act, which w.as 
t<» obviate tin* chances of over-issue by limiting tlie, power 
to i.ssuo notes jiayalde on demand, and by making tho 
amount of such notes in circulation vary with the amount 
of hullioii in the possession of the issuers. The Act laid 
ilown tliat no new hank for tho issue of notes .should bo 
estalilished in any part of the United Kingdom, and Hunt 
the maximum issue of notes by tlie existing countiy banks 
of England should in future he limited to the average 
nmounl w'hieh they hail in eircul.'itioii during the twelve 
>veel\s preceding tiie 27 tli April, 1844. The Act allowed 


tlio Dank of England to issue notes to the amount of 
L* 14,000,000 upon scrurifit's^ of which the £11,016,100 
lent by the hank to the public service was the most 
iniporlunt item, in the event of uuy of the then esi.stiiig 
banks ceasing to issm* notes, the Dank of England wa.s 
empow'ered to issue, upon si‘enritieS, two-thirds of the 
notes which sneh banks had been authorized to issue. 
Under this condition the total secured issue of the Dank of 
Eiigluiid ill 1883 amounted to £16,760,000. Por cm*// 
note issued heyoiul this amount there must he an eipuil 
anioiini of coin or bullion paid into the eollers of tho hank 

by tills mi'aiil rendering tlie notes of the Dunk of Eng- 
laiul really and truly ei|ui\aleut to geld. 3’hese jiroviskms 
with regard to tlie issue of notes liavi*, however, been sus- 
pended by tlie government on three occasions — in October, 
1847; in November, 1867; and in May, 1800 — wlien the 
hank was authorized, under certain conditions as to the- 
late of di.seoinit to he sitniiltaiieonsly ehaiged, to ineri'a.so 
their issue, of notes :igain.st securities; hut the necc.ssity 
for .acting on the permi.ssion thus given did not actually 
ari.se exeejit in 1867. It was therefore onh on that occa- 
sion that- the .statutory limit of the issue w’as exceeded, 
and this temporai*y exce.ssive issue subsequiaitly received 
the sanclloii of Parliament. Tlic Act also separateil tlu^ 
banking from the issue department of the, e.stablishineiit, 
and exeinpt(“d the, notes of the hank from slam]) duty, 
bnt,*as an (‘(jiiivalent, deducted a considerable .sum from 
the amount annually jiaid to the b.'iiik for its management 
of the national debt. 

TJie hnnhivij ilep.artment of tlie Dank of England does 
not es.'seutiftlly diiler from otluT banks, except that no 
interest is allowed on dei»osils. But .although its managers 
carry on tlieir business ivithout tin* slightest oflieial comiee- 
tion with tlie govennnent, the h.ink is ri>ally a great and 
very iinporlunt engine of stale. Under the autliority of 
varioU' Acts of Parliament tin* mauugemciit of tho nation. 'il 
debt, botii funded and unfunded, is intrusted to the. b.ank. 
It eoiiducls the i.ssue and iiiscnjition of new h^ans, eflecls 
transfers and k(‘eps ai'couiits of all existing stocks, and 
jiays tlie dividends thereon to the .stockholders. It likewise 
prepares and issues, under iu.struclion from the Tr(‘asnry, 
exchequer hills, exe.liequer bomls, and tre.'isury bills, ]iaying 
tin* intere.st as it becomes due, and jiuyiiig off or i xch.angiiig 
tin* bills or bonds at maturity. It also inan.ages .all the 
busiiie.sH of the various stocks and securities of the Tiidiau 
goicrnment that Is conducted in this eouiitry. The hank 
makes advances to the Trca.snry under the authority of the 
Excliequer and Audit Act & 30 Viet. e. 3J), s. 12\ 
and of the Appropriation Acts of each session of Parlia • 
iiieiit. The provisions of the lirst-iiamed Act an* fu the 
etleet tli.at at tho end of e.aeh fiinancial quartiw the Tr(*asmy 
shall liansmit to tJio contndler ami auditor-general an 
m*eomit of the income and cliarges of tho consolidated 
fund in such quarter; .and if it appe.ars th.at the income for 
tlie qu.arter is not sulTicieiit to defray the charge upon it, 
the controller ami umlitor-geiieral shall certify the amount 
of the deticieiicy to tho Dank of England, wdio shall be 
nutliorized to make advances iroin time to time during tho 
succeeding quarter, on the application in wriTiiig of tho 
Treasniy, to an amount not exceeding in the aggregate tho ^ 
sum .sjieeified in such certificate; the amount of these ad- 
vances to ho placed to tlie credit of the exchequer at the 
hank, and the princijial and interest to be paid out of the 
growing produce of the coiLSolidated fund iu the said suc- 
ceeding quarter. 

The piovi.sions of the Appropriation Act are usually that 
the commissioners of her Majesty’s Trcasuiy may i.ssue out. 
of the consolidated fund a ajiccified sum to make good tho 
supply gi'anted to her Majesty for tho sen'ice. of tho year 
ending the 31st March following tho date of the Act, and 
that tlic said eoTninissioners may borrow from time to time, 
on the credit of the said sum, any sum or sums of equal or 
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less amount— the lufiiieys so borr()\v<!(l, with iiiturcst^ n<»t 
exceeding 5 per cent, jut aiiiiiiin, to bo repaid out of tlie 
growing produce of the consolidated fund at any period 
not later than tlic end of the next succeeding quarter to 
tliat in wdiich the moneys were borrow'cd. Advances imder 
tljc Exchequer and Audit Act dcticicney advances” — 
arc gein^rnlly required at the end of each <juartor to meet 
the heavy payments out of tli<! cxehcqiujr for the dividends 
on the public funds and other <diarg(‘8 due at these dates. 
“Ways and means advances,” uiidjT the Appropriation 
Acts, are only resorted to w'hen the deficiu*iey of income is 
exceptionally large, and not likely to be made good in the 
quarter in which the advances arc required. I’liu baidc 
acts as banker to the several great revenue departments, 
and receives both the sums paid to the receivers of revenue 
in Londo!! and those remitted from various parts of the 
coiinlry. It lik(‘\vise condueis the hanking business of all 
tbe public departments. We liave seen that the bank 
is entitled to issue the sum of Xlb,7bO,tMJ() upon seeurities; 
but the greater part of these sccuritij's are funds lent to 
government, and as upon this loan tlio bank receives from 
the government about tl per cent, interest., the piiblict is 
clearly entitled to a share of the profits realized by the bank 
on the Xir),7r)0,000 of issue. An arrangement to tins 
(•fleet was made in I8ttl, to endure for twenty-five years, 
ruder this agreement tlui hank receives, for its manage- 
ment of the national debt, £300 per £1,000,000 on 
£<100, 000, 000, and XlbO per £1,0(»0,000 <m the amount 
of debt above that sum. But on tlic other hand it pays 
to the government X(»0,000 per annum as commutation in 
lieu of stamp duty on its notes, and about £150,000 per 
aimum out of the profits of issue. 

There is such pcculbir temptation to, and opportunity 
for, the comuiissiou of fraud in the course of stock trans- 
fers and dividend payments, that the responsibility and 
expense inenn’ed by the bank in managing the ]>ublic debt 
arc very great. Its losses have ut times been large. At an 
averag(i of the ten years ending with 1831, the bank lost, 
tlu'ougU forgeries on the public funds, X'l0,t!0 1 a year. 

Erom its first institution the Bank of England has dis- 
counted mercantile liills. Tlu! rale of discount charged 
iluctnated at first, hut was usually between and (» per 
cent. In 1005 a distiuclion was made in this respect in 
favour of jaa-sons wlio used the bank for pni'puses of 
depo.sit. For such persons inland hills were diseonnt(*d at 
4J, and foreign hills at 3 per cent. ; wliile to all other 
]iersoiis the rate was G pe cent, upon both descriptions of 
lulls. After that time the rates were equalized to all 
ebisses, and Iluctnated between 1 and 5 percent, until 1773, 
when 5 per cent, was fixed as tlie rate of discount iij>on 
■ill descriptions of bills; and ut this percentage the bank 
continued to diseonut bills until June, 1822, when it was 
lowered to 4 per cent, Tlie rate was again advanced to 
5 per cent, during the panic in December, 1825 ; but was 
lowered in July, 1827, to 4 per cent. In 1857 it lluelnatcd 
between 5J and 10 per cent.; and in the month of May, 
1866, it again advanced to the latter rate. Generally, 
however, it is, as in the first years of the existence of 
the bank, between 3 and 6 per cent. 

In the yoax 1759 the bank began to issue notes for XI 0, 
having previously not put any into circulation below X20. 
Notes of £5 value wore first issued in 1793 ; and in Mardi, 
1797, £1 and £2 notes were brouglit into use. The issue 
of the latter, except in one partial instance, ceased, in 
fact, on the occasion of the resumption of cash payments 
in 1821, and by law on the 5th of April, 1829, shire 
which time £5 is tlic smallest sum for which any bank in 
England may send forth its notes payable to bearer. 

In 1817, having accumulatcid nearly £12,000,000 of 
coin and bullion, the bank gave notice in the month of 
April that all notes of £1 and £2 value dated prior to 1816 
might bo received in gold. In tlie September following, 


a further notice was given that gold w’ould be paid for 
notes of every descrip! i(»ii dated prior to 1817. The effect 
of these measures was to drain tlu* bank of a largo portion 
of its bullion, so that in August, 1819, no more than 
£.3,595,9 <J0 r(*inained in its rollers, and an Act was hurried 
through Parliament to restrain the bank from acting any 
further in conformity with the notices liere meigioncd. 

Branch banks arc established by the Bank of Eiigbind 
at the west end of London, at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
find ut Maiieiiester. Birmingham, LiverjxMjl. Bristol, Leeds, 
Neweastle, Ilnll, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. 

Tiie profits of the Bank of England are derived from 
interest <in government stocks and securities — including 
the debt dm*, liy tlie gov'M-nment to the bank, stock in tin* 
public funds, exchequer bills and bonds, tivasury bills, &c.: 
discounts on commercial bills; interest on loans and 
secuiitit*s of various kinds; the, nllowauct} for managing 
tlicj government and other stoe.ks, &c. ; profit on purcliases 
of bullion ; and some minor sources of income. 

Tlie Iwink ruiiintains between 7 00 and 800 clerks, besides 
a large number of printers, porters, and messengers. Clerks 
are admissibh* between the ages of eigliteeii and twenty- 
live years. Every eleik on entciing tlic bank is obliged 
to insme his life with an assurance society established 
w'ithiii the bank, in eomicction with whicli arc a sa\ings 
bank and a gua).mt(;c fund, all maintaiiu'd and managed 
exeluhive by and for the ofiicials of the establi.shment. 
Besides this the directors maintain n provident or benevo- 
lent fund, for the benefit of the widows of the ewplotfv,f. 
The cleiks, have also pensions to the extent of two- 
thirds of their salary when past work. A handsome library 
has bc<‘n iittt'd up by the liberality of tin* directors, wilbin 
the walls of the hank, for tJie benefit of the clerks, each of 
whom contributes lOs, annually, or a life subscription of 
£5, towards its funds. 

In 169*1 the stockholders divided 8 per cent., which was 
increased to 9 per cent, in tlic following year ; from that 
lime to 1729 the annual diviiknd fliictuat(*d between 5J 
and 9 per cent. ; for the next eighteen years the rate was 
5J to 6 per cent.; in 1747 it fell to 5 per cent. ; in 1753 
to 4A per cent., which was the hivvest vain of profit since 
its first fslablishmenl ; from 17(57 to 18(85 the dividend 
'was gradually increased to 7 ]>or cent. ; and from 1 807 to 

1822 the proprietors divided 10 ]>er cent, annually; in 

1823 the rate was lowered to 8 per cent., and so eonlinned 
I for some years ; but from 1853 down to the present thiin 
I it lias fluctuated betwet*ii 8 and 10 per cent., and £100 of 
i tlie original stock has been .accoidingly wortli from about 
i X200 to X2'.)0. In addition to these payments the stock- 
1 holders liavc at various times received bonuses to the 
1 amount of nearly X7 ,000,001). 

I For some years the directors of the hank acted as if 
i under the iinprc.ssion that secrecy in regard to its condition 
w^as important to its prosperity, but the idea has long sineis 
boon abandoned ; and in eompliance with 7 vt 8 \'iet. c. 
32, they now furnisli for publication in the Gazette, a 
weekly statement of the notes issued, togetlier writh the 
amount of gold e.oiii and bullion and seeuiities held against 
such notes; also a separate aeeoiint from the banking 
department of the capital stock, and the deposits, and of 
tlic moniiy and see.uritii's belonging to the bank. We sub- 
join a copy of one of these accounts. 


Dr. 

IhSlJB DkPaKTJM ICN'I . 

Cr. 

Notes issued, . . . 

£ 

;J7, 427,610 

(lovcTunient Debt, 
other Securities, . 
(lold Coin andBul- 

llim, ' 

Silver Bullion, . . 

£ 

11,015,100 
[ 4,734,990 

21X77,010 


J)7,427,610 


37,427,(;i0 
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Bankino Drpabtuemt. Cr . 

I 


Broprictortt* Capi- Government Seen* 

tal, 144553,000 ritics 13,474,213 

Beat 3,124,763 Other Seciirition, . 2],21(>4)7U 

Public Depooits (in- NotoH, 11,401,180 

eluding fExche- Gold and Silver 

qiier, Savings Coin 1,040,830 

Banks, CominiH- 
Rlonem of Na- 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
countH), .... 5,011,190 

Other DepoHits,. . 23,004,462 
•Seven - day and 
other Bills, . . 


I 47,198,002 

From this falalournt it will be sreii tlnit in the baiik- 
(lepartnicnt the hank Indd as a reserve a^xainst the 
X’29, 520,819 of public, and private deposits X12, 508,010 
in notes and coin as immediately available for payineiils 
or advaiiees, or about 42*o7 p<’r rent. It is this reserve 
whieh in times of stress is anxiously studied, aud the 
tluetuatioiis of wliich ser\e to iiulicatc tlui rates of dis- 
count. On 21 st dune, 1871, the reserve was £17,801,747, 
and the rate of discount was 2h per cent., while on l8th 
November, 1857, it wa.-> only £1,552,080, and the rate of 
discount was 10 jjer cent. 

All persons may dinuand of the issue deparlmeiit notes 
in exchange for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. ]»er 
ounce of standard gold ; and the hank is com])clled to j)ur- 
rhiise all g<ild at that price, reganlless of the amount 
ollercd tln*Tn, in return for whi<’h they are to give bank 
notes. For this gold tliey receive from the Mint coins at 
the rate of £3 17s. lOjd. pernniUM*. The small dillerenee 
of Ijd. })er ounce between iJie JMint and bank price for 
gold constitutes a charge on the owner (»f bnlliou which is 
perhaps not more than that which he would incur in pr<‘- 
paring for coinage and the loss of interest on his lreasui*c 
while detained at the Uliiil. 

The mere titles of the Acts of Farliament more or less 
crainected witli the bank extend to nearly 200 pages. The 
story of the crises and dangers through which the bank has 
passed would occupy many more. In 1745 the advance of 
tin! ytiuug Pretender into England as far as Derby caused 
a heavy run upon the bank, and in f)rder to gain time and 
devise measures for averting the nin, the ingenious device 
was hit upon of i»aying in shillings ami sixpences ! The 
rctrt!at of the Highlanders brought a more ellectnal relief. 
Rumours of an invasion in 1797 caused another panic, and 
the run upon the baiik was so great that, liad ii<d the 
government coin<j to the rescue, and issued an order in 
council on Sunday, 2Gth February, 1797, jjrohibiting the 
bank from paying its notes in cash, payiiieiit must have 
stopped on Monday, and this while the bank w'as ])osbe.ssed 
of property worth more than £15,500,000. U’he Bank 
Restriction Act was passed soon after, by which specie 
])ayment by the bank was suspended till six months after 
the signature of u definite treaty of peace. Duiing the 
terrible riots in 1780 tlie bank w’as considered to be in 
imminent danger, and as a precaution against any similar 
emergency a military guard has since that time been nightly 
stationed on the. premises. 

From this account of the Bank of England it will be 
seen that its position in regard to the trading and financial 
interests of Great Britain is one of immense importance 
and great responsibility. Its influence extends far beyond 
the boundaries of the British Islands, or even those of the 
vast coloni(‘s and dependencies of the British empire. 
During the present century the metropolis of England has 
become the central point of the trade of the AVorld, to 
which it occupies the position of international clearing- 


house and bullion centre. In the latter respect it is to the 
cellars of the Bank of England that the supplies of the 
precious metals (jhiefly tend on reaching tlujse. shores, and 
from them that a great portion of th.o supplies are drawn 
to meet those final hahmees between nations which the 
transfer of hills, securities, &c., have been unable to settle. 
Exercising so gi’eat nil infliicnc.e it is not a matter for 
w'ondcr that occ-'isionally the action of tlie hank is called 
in fpiestion, or that at times criticisms are directed against 
its policy. It is noteworthy, however, in this age of 
colossal specnlf^jon and of gigantic financial operations, 
th.at it is never suggested by the most dissatisfied critic, 
that the managers of the bank arc actuated in their policy 
by any personal considerations. In the eommoreial world 
of England the conduct of tbe bank, like its stability, is 
“ above suspicion.” 

Joint-stovk aud Private Banks in Kiujland and Wales, 
— The Italian merchants who, under the mime of Lom- 
bards, settliid in England during the tliirteenlli century, and 
! previously to that time the Jews, j)erforiiied tlie greati'st 
I p.*irt of tlie money business of tlie country. They w'(*r(! 
i not, howev<‘r, hankers in the modern acceptation of the 
word; and, in fact, the business of banking (hief> not. ap]M*nr 
to have Ijooii carried on among ns earlier th.an the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Tins goldsmillis of [.ondon. 
who before that time had rest.rieled their Iraih' in money 
to the purchase and sale of foreign coin, tJieii extended 
their business by borrowing and lending money. The 
latter part of their business — that of lending — was ])nn- 
elpally iraiisacled with the king, to whom they made 
advances on the security of the taxc.s. 'I'hey allowed 
interc.st to the individuals from whom they bia-rowi-d, 
Jind the reeiMpts wliie.h they gave for dejiosits pass(‘(l from 
liaiid to hand in the same manner as b.'ii.k-nc»tes have 
since ^iienlatfd. 

The taking of inten^st for the use of nitoiey was not 
rendered legal in England until 15l(», when the rate that 
could he d(‘m:inded wais fixed at 10 per cent. The Lom- 
haid inereliants were accustomed to demand 20 per ci*iit. 
interest, and even more, according to tin* urgi'iiey <if tlio 
boiTower's w^ants. la 1024 the legal rule was reduced to 
8 per cent., and a further reduction to 0 per i ent. look ]jlace 
in 1G51. At this rate it remained for a long ]»eriod in Ire- 
hiiul, hut w.as lowered in England to 5 ])er cent, in 1713. 
By the 17 & 18 Viet. c. 90, however, all usury laws w’cre 
cutircly repealed in this country. 

The merchants of London had been nseil to deposit llwir 
money for security at the Mint in tlm Tower of Louden, 
whence they drew it out as occasion demanded ; hut ki the 
year 11*40 King Charles I. took possession of £200,000 
thus lodged, wliich of course put a stop to that j)rae.ticc. 
This state of things preceded, and most ]>robnl)ly led to, 
the €?xtension of the business of the goldsmiths, as has 
just been exphiined. 

This business soon became very coiisiderable, and w^ns 
found convenient to tlie government. In 1G72 King 
Charles IL, who then owed £1,328,52G to the bankers, 
bon-uwed at 8 per cent., shut up the. exchequer, and for a 
time refused to pay eitlier principal or interest, thus causing 
grcAt disli-ess among all classes of people, ^'jelding to tins ' 
clamour raised against this dishonesty, the king at length 
consented to pay G per cent, interest, but tbe principal sum 
was not discliarged. 

The llumla^r of private banks in London about 1 793 was 
fifty-six, of w'liicli only twenty-four are now in e.xisten(5(!. 
The number is at present fifty-five. There are two private 
haiiking-houses still carrying on business which were estab- 
lished before the Bank of England. These are Child’s, 
established in 1G53 ; and Iloare’s, in 1080. The London 
bankers continued to issue notes for some time after the 
closing of the exchequer, but they have long since ceased 
to do so, acting solely as donositaries of money, discounters 
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of bills, and agents for bankers wbieh are established | 
Ihroughont the country. j 

There were very fesw c-ountiy bankers established in lilng- 
land previous to the American War of Independence, but 
after the concltiKion of that contest their lumihors increased 
greatly. In 179."J tliey were sulijccted to heavy losses con- 
sequent upon the breaking out of the Frcindi war, and 
twenty-two of theni became buuknipt. TIjc passing of the 
Bank Restrict ion Act was the signal for the formation of 
iiiuny establishments for banking in the country. In IHOti, 
the first y(«ir wlicn bankers were requivoit to take ont a 
license, the mnnbor issued w-as 702, wliich gradually rose 
to 040 in 1814. In 1813-14 the number of liccsnscs taken 
out by counti’y hankers for issuing notes was 733, and the 
number of ])arlnerH in these banks was 2231. In 1814 and 
the follow'iiig years eighty-nine c»)nutry bankers failed, and 
their numbers fell off greatly. In 1827 the iminbcr of 
l)rivatc and joint-stock banks in England and Wales w’as 
405 private and six joint-stock; in 1883 about 200 private 
and 120 Joint-stoek. 

All country banks in Jilngland arc banks of deposit and 
of discount. They act as agents for the remittance of 
money to and from London, and for effecting payiiicnls 
Ixjtwecn diflinent parts of the country. A largo imiid)c*r 
of them arc also banks of issue, and their notes in many 
eases are mad<! payable at some banking-house in London, 
as w«‘ll as at the place where they aie issiu'd. At the 
tiTn(s of passing th(5 law for the suppression of small notes 
in England provision was made for the establishment of 
joint-stock bunks, which should be banks of issue, at any 
distance beyond (In miles from London. 

The country hank-notes in circulation in 1810 amounted 
tf> £23,893.808. In July, 18-11, the issues of private 
banks w’cre £4,02'!, 179, and tJiose of joint-stock banks 
£3,340,320, being together less than £8,000,000. In Feb- 
ruary of the same year there wen? hn-ty-three provineiiil 
hankers wliieli, by an arrangement with the Bank of Eng- 
land, agreed to issue the notes of tliat establislmient 
exclusively, to the amount of £2,429,000. Tin? number 
ami amount have since been slightly increased. At jm*- 
sent the fixed issue of the private banks in England is 
£1,203, 1 12, and that of the joint-stoek banks (exclusive 
of the Bank of England) is £3,274,338 — making a total 
of £7,33!»,300. 

By 3 & 4 Will. TV. c. 83, banks issuing promissoi’y 
notes w'cro required for the first time to make quarterly 
returns to the Stump OOie" of the average amount of notes 
ill circulation. The 7 & 8 Viet. e. 32, s. 18, requires 
returns to be made of the notes in circulation on every day 
jo esich week, tlic average for the w(*ek, and u like average 
or every four weeks. The Limited Liability and other recent 
Acts of Parliament have greatly facilitated the establish- 
ment of joint-stoek hanks, not being banks of issue, in all 
parts of tJic country. 

Since the passing of the Limited Liability Companies 
Act of 1879 banks of unlimited liability have been able to 
register themselves as “ limited ” eornpanics, shai*eholders 
therein then being liable only for the amount of the shares 
for whieli they have siihseribcd. The At?t was passed in 
consequence of the terrible suffering involved by the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank in tlu? preceding year. Banks 
of issue, how'cvcr, are liable for the full amount of their 
note issues ; and, moreover, if an unlimited company 
ajiplies for registration as ‘^limited,” the nominal amount 
of its shares may be increased, so as to increase the capi- 
tal which would ho available in the event of the winding 
up of the bank. 

Scotch System of There are ten joint-stock 

banks in Scotland. Seven of these have their head offices 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, are incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament or royal charter, and enjoy equal privileges. Tw'o 
have their head offices in Aberdeen, and one in Inverness. 


None of the Scotch banks have exclusive privileges re- 
sembling the Bank of England and the Bunk of Ireland. 

The oldest of the Scotch Banks — the Bank of Scotland 
— was established by Act of the Scottish Pailiumcnt in 
1693, with a capital of £1,200,000 Scots, or £100,000 
sterling, divided into 1200 shares, and with the exclusive 
privilege of banking in Scotland for twenty yea^jp, from the 
17tli July, 1603. This privilege was not renewed. The 
capital of the B.ank of Scotland has since been augmented 
at various times, and now amounts to £1,600,000 sterling, 
of which £1,000,000 has been ]>fiid up by tbi* pnqnietovs. 
This bank began to establish branches in 1696, and has 
now sixty “three. It coinmeiicLMl to issue £1 notes in 
1704, and very early introduced the practice of receiving 
deposits on which interest was allowed. In 1729 it also 
introduced the syst<?rn of granting credits on cash accounts, 
whicli has long fonncil a firincipal feature in Seoteh bank- 
ing, and has been of incalculable benefit in fostering tho 
commerce and agriculture of the country. 

The mitun? of these cash aeeouiits consists in the bank 
giving credit by loan, to the extent agreed upon, to any 
individual or firm who can jiroenn? two or more persons of 
iindoniited responsibility to become .sureties by bond for 
the repayment when demanded of the sum credited, with 
interest. When this credit lias been obtained the holder 
may employ the iimoimt in his business, rlrawing out and 
paying iii at bis convenience, but paying interest only upon 
the sum which he actually owes to the bank at the eloso 
of business each day. When tlie banks were allow’ed to 
issue an unlimited quantity of notes without holding speeio 
against them, these credits w'cre of much use in increasing 
and maintaining the eiirnlatimi of their notes ; hut since 
the passing of tlie 8 &> 9 Viet. e. 38^ in 1843, which 
regulates llie issue of bank-iioli's in Seotlaiid, the angmen- 
latioii of tlie cireulation has become a loss instead of a 
profit to them, and they only (’ontimu* to grant cash credits 
with the view of eneonraging the trade of the country. 

By the Act above referred to (8 & 9 Viet. c. 38), tho 
power of issuing notes in Scotland is confined to those 
banks that issued nofes in the year preceding 1st May, 
1843. And <*aeh bank is reqnirecl by it to Jiohl gold <u* 
silver coin at its head office or laineipal place of issue 
equal ill valm* to any excess of issue beyond the average 
amount of notes it had in circulation during the year end- 
ing 1st May, 1843- tlie proportion of silver not to be 
greater than one-fourth of the amount of gold. Each 
hank is required to make wi'ckly returns to tho Stamp 
Office of its m»l<'s in cireulation, and of the gold and silver 
coin on hand, and the averages of every four w’oeks are 
published in the, Louflon Ciazefte. 

By this Aet the Scotch hanks w'ere obliged to keep a 
much larger amount of gold in stock than before. Tlie 
Act, however, has not been able to create in tho minds of 
tlie Scotch people, a fondness for gold. lienee, when tho 
amnimt of the circulation gets beyond the legal standard, 
gold is sent from London, and quietly locked up in tho 
itellars of Ihc hanks, and when no longer required is 
returned to [.ondon. Of course this process is a loss to 
the hanks of issue, but still it is in this way a much smaller 
one than it w’ouhl be if the gold were circulated, and a 
correspomliug amount of notes withdrawn. 

In 1793 and 1823, when so many bankruptcies took 
place among eountry banki'rs in England, not one Scotch 
bank failed to make good its engagements. The Lords' 
Committee on Scotch Banks, in 1826, reported that tho 
banks of Scotland, Avliethcr chartered or joint-stock com- 
p.*inies, or private establishments, have for more than a 
eeiitury exhibited a stability whicn the committee believe 
to be unexampled in the history of banking.” Tho private 
fortune and landed property of eveiy partner in a Scotcli 
bank is liable for its debts; and the soundness of this 
Bystem was most triumphantly established in the failures 
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of tbe Western Bunk of Scoilaiid and tlic City of Glasf^ow' 
Bank, in lHii7 and 1878 respectively, with ]iabil^tic‘^ 
amounting together to no less than X20, 000, 000— all f»f 
which were paid in full. 

The forty years which snccecded 1811 — a period 
marking an important epoch in Scotch as well as English 
banking — iritnessed a inaTvcllouK change in tin*, trade ami 
eoinmc.rcc of Scotland. ll<‘r population and wj-alth, her 
industries and commercial reJntinns, enormously exi)anded. 
Tho banking resources of the eoiintry correspondingly in- 
creased ; in fact, tlie expansion of material prosperity to 
wdiieh we have ullinh'd may he traeecl in no small measure 
to the enterprise of Scotch hankers, in having covered the 
country with their hraiielies, s<i tlial the fiiniiliar bank was 
not far removed from any one. And while, on the one 
hand, the utmost indiieenieiit was held out to thrift and 
saving hy tin; nee.eplane.e of v<*ry small deposits at interest, 
the system of cash credits has hoen of great use to many 
a now thriving farmer and nianufaetnrer during his first 
struggle in commencing business. 

The deposits of Seoti'h Ijanks were e.stiinated at 
JE20,000,()(IO in 182G, when the banks were the sole 
depositories of the savings of the country. In 1844 the 
amount was supposed to have increased to jCi‘1(),()()0,0()(). 
In 1883 the amount was ascertained to he about 
X80,000,000, Avhilc in the racantinie innumerable channels 
for the investment of surplus capital had been formed, all 
unknown in 1844. Indian and foreign banks witliout 
number comjjeted sue.ee.ssfully in Scotland for deposits, 
which they emidoyed ulnoud on tenns ciuibling them to 
offer rates of interest which could not he eunied at home. 
Tho government entered the field through the Post Office 
Savings Banks, and building ami investment societies, rail- 
way and other c(nnpanies, were all forinidabh) competitors 
with the banks for the sur])lus capital of the count 17. 
The increaso of the d(;posits of the Scotch banks from 
£80, 000, 000 to £80,000,000, therefore, hy no means 
marked the whole progress or savings of the country. Tn 
1844 there were twenty banks with 870 branch offices. 
Now the banks have been reduced to ten hy amalgama- 
tion, the binaller concenis being pressed out of existt'nec 
under a system wliere tlio competition is so strong, and the 
rate of banking profit so small, as to make it j)o.ssiblc only 
for banks with large resources and of a national cliaiacter 
to subsist. But notwithstanding this decrease in the 
parent establihliments, the branch offices Iiave increased to 
nearly 900. 

During the same period Scotch rominerec became more 
cosmopolitan. In 1844 few' mercantile firnis in Scotland 
had an ace.ount with a London banker, and if they gave 
an acceptance payable in London it was a ran* exception. 
Nowadays the exception is for a firm engaged largely in 
foreign trade to accept a bill pa} able in Scotland. Their 
bills are, as a rule, domiciled in I^ndon. Their remit- 
tances from abroad are all in the shape of bills on London. 
Moreover, London is the place where the resen’cs of Scotch 
banks are necessarily kept, .and where their surplus funds 
can alone lx; invested. Their resources are considerably in 
excess of tho requirements of Scotland, and Ixmdon is the 
proper, ind<*ed the only, outlet for this excess. The in- 
vestment and maiiiigenieiit of th<‘se reser\'(!8 and surplus 
funds is obviously a very responsible part of the duty of a 
banker, on which depends the solidity and safety of his 
concern ; and the advantage of pcrforinin^j it through a 
responsible representative in London is ajipareiit. Eqmilly 
important to the Scotch banker is the ability to offer to his 
Scotch customers the facilities in the <*ondnct of their 
business which a bank .account in London affords. Mer- 
cantile in(*n are not slow' to discover such advantages, and 
it was ill self-defence, and for the eonservatioii of their 
Scottish business, tliat soim; of the banks W’cre driven to 
€stahli6li themselves in London. Urged on by the require- 


ments of the commeredal commuiiily, the National Bank of 
Scotland started an office in London in 1804 ; the Bank 
of Scotland did tlie same in 1807; and tho Koyal Bank 
ill 1874. The Clydesdale Bank also ojiened branches in 
Cumberland in 1874, and the hostility of the English 
bankers to this step w’as manifested in 1876 by a bill 
being brought into Parliament to confine Scotch hanks to 
Scotland. The English hankers urged that Scotch banks 
bad in Scotland rights of issue w'hich w'cre denied to many 
English banks altogether, and which were enjoyed hy others 
only in a much tiiore restrieded form. It was the enjoy- 
ment of these S])e(‘iu1 advantages, denied to English hanks, 
W'hich had enabled Scotch banks to aeennmluto vast re- 
sources, with w'hieh they could e.omjiete unfavourably with 
the hankers of the sister country. Kngli.'^h hanks of issue, 
moreover, W'cre exe.luded from their own metropolis ; and 
it was hard that Scotch hanks should bo ]jermitted to do 
that whie,li w'us denied to English hanks. The easy as 
W’cll as c.onclusivc answer would seem to be that Kiiglisli 
joint-stock bunks of issue should bo freed from their dis- 
abilities, rather than Scotch banks should he excluded 
from a position which commercial extensitm had rendered 
a necessity. Seoteh banks, again, could scarcely be ex- 
eluded from I^indon in fairness while Irish and foreign 
hanks were allowed to remain. 

Jimd erx in In lnnd , — A national hank w'as established 
hy charter in Ireland in 1788, with the same privileges as 
those p-anted to the Hank of England by the Aet of 1708. 
'J’he original capital of this i;or])oration w'as £000,000, .anil 
was lent to government at 4 per cent, interest.. The 
management is vested in a governor, deputy-governor, and 
fifteen directors. In 1800 the capital was increased by 
£1,000,000. This sum, which was raised by subscription 
among the proprietors at the rate of 126 per cent., was 
also lent to government .at 6 per cent, interest. A further 
prolongation of tlie eliart(*r wais granted in 1808, and in 
1821 the capital was augmented to £8,000,000 — of whicli 
£2,080,000 18 lent to the government. 

The system adopted by and in regard to the Bank of Eng 
laud has on various occasions been extended to the Bank 
of Ireland. In 1797, when it became necessary to restrict 
the Bank of England from paying its notes in gold, that 
measure w'us, almost necessarily, adopted in Ireland, and 
in consequence tho issue of the Bank of Ireland notes 
increased from £780,000, whicli it was in 1797, to up- 
wards of £4,000,000, before the Suspension Act was 
ultimately repealed. 

Bills are discounted by tho board of directors in Dublin 
and by the agents at. the bnanches, of >vhich there are now' 
between forty and fifty spread over the country. There is 
no prohibition whatever upon the bank applying its own 
resonrees to proper business juirposes. It receivi‘s inonoy 
on deposit, on wliich interest is .allowed at rates fixed by 
the board, and wdiieh vary with those eiiarged for the dis- 
count of hills. They buy, sell, and transfiT public funds 
ffir persons in any pail of Ireland, on the hamc terms as if 
lliose parties were personally present in Dublin, and em- 
ployed a broker to do it. When the dividends become 
payable in Dublin they pay tlieni to the proprietors of 
stock ill the most distant parts of Ireland by means of 
their several branches, without expense to the goveriinieiit. 

The authorised fixed circulation of the Bank of Ireland 
is £8,728,428 ; its eapital, £3,000,000 ; and its reserve 
fund, £1,067,600. In addition to the Bank of Ireland 
tlieiai arti five private hanks in Dublin, and eight joint^sl-ock 
hanks, with liranclies in various parts of the country. 

An Irish Bank has to contend against many disadvan- 
tages, and there are variims legal restrictions in connection 
w'itli hanking in that eountiy, which are not in force iii 
any other part of the United Kingdom, such restrictions 
liaving had their origin from the numerous failures which 
lock place there about h.alf a century ago. For instance, 
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a banker may assi;:;n to liis brother, but not to bis son, even 
for a valuable consideration, nlthouj^li the creditor, who 
claims that tlio assignment shall be void, was not a creditor 
lit the time it was made. So that by this law a pei*son, 
while bo continues a banker, canmjt make a marriage 
settlement on son or daughter, so as to he g(j(nl against a 
creditor. It is also illegal in Irclaml to give any receipt 
for the deposit of cash in the hank bearing interest. Some 
joint-stock banks, to avoid the penalties of suidi a law, 
give receipts for deposits, and pnt tlio conditions for the 
payment of the interest on the back of <th(! receijit, that | 
mode not coming within the meaning of the words “ there- ! 
in contaiiM'd.” 'J'hero is another provision aflecting Irish 
bankers, which is considijred oppressive, viz. that if a ‘ 
banker fails and cannot pay the principal of his obligations, I 
h(i must pay legal interest for them. j 

The deeds of partnership of some of the banks of Ire- , 
laml contain clauses absolutely prf)hibitiug the. bharciholders i 
from interfering in any manner whatever with the business 
transactions of the bank. It is a system of entire confi- 
clcnct? on tlic part of the Bhareholders in the directors, 
w'hose appointments are permanent. ; 

Bank of England iiotos are not, a legal tender in Ireland, j 
nor in fact are any notes. Those hanks who claim to ‘ 
issue notes must give notice to the Commissioners of 
Stamps, &c., who fix the amount each hank is to issue. 
The joint-stoek banks of Ireland do not publish any x>eriodi- 
ral reports of their condition. They call tlieir proprietors 
together, and submit a short stabanent to the meeting, 
wliich suinetinies appears in the local newspapers, and that 
is the <njly means the public have of knowing anything at 
all about them. 

Foreign Bankers , — The Bank of France, established in 
3803, has a capital of £7,320,000 sterling. This associa- 
tion alone cujoy.^ th<^ privilege of issuing notes in France, 
and as a consequence the circnlation is comparatively 
limited. Before the war with Germany in 1870-71, the 
bank had, however, only very distant relations with the 
Mate. It had certainly lent it 100,000,000 francs in 1850, 
which r(‘Hulted from the doubling of its capital, and it 
intervened to facilitatij certain operations of the treasuiy. 
But it retained above all its commercial character. It was 
commeive which nourished the greater jiart of its opera- 
tions. For some time after the war, liowevcr, the position 
"was reversed, and its relations with the state, which was 
then its best customer, became so intmiate that at one 
time it had lent it five Imucs the amount of its caxntal. 
The afTairs of this bank arc managed by a governor and 
deputy-governor, who aio nominated by the government, 
and by sevcutcon regents and three censors elected from 
among the shareholders. A return is issued iveekly, which 
furnishes a complete exposition of the affairs of the hank. 
The concern is second in magnitude and importance to the 
Bank of England only, and, like the latter institution, has 
passed through several memorable crises. It w’as only 
naved from pillage by the Cc.inniunists in 1H71 by the 
remarkable adroitness of its staff ; and that the manage- 
ment of the bank tlirough many years of difficulty has been 
eminently prudent and successful may be gathered fnan 
the fact that the 1000-franc sliaro of bank stock was 
worth nearly 4000 francs in 1883. 

The hank of Geriiiany was established in 1875 by a law 
whidi came into operation in 1870. Like almost all Ger- 
man law-making of late }ears, its object was to promote 
the unity of the empire by. the xiromotion of an Imperial 
Bank, which in course of time may absorb the various 
local state banks. The latter, thirty- two in nunilier, weri* 
recognized as possessing rights of uncovered issue to the 
extent of £0,750,000, and cannot exceed this excejit by 
pa 3 'rnentof 5 pereenl. <ai the excess. The Imxierial Bank 
has an uncovered issue of £12,500,(U)0, all excess upon 
which must he secured by mie-tliird easli in h.nnd and 


two-thirds of hills ha\ ing not more tlian three months to 
run. The hank is the projierty of private shareholders, 
with a capital of £6,000,000. But. though the company 
is x»rivate, it is enacted, as the xirice of special privileges 
conferred by the statu, that the hank shall be under the 
entire conti*ol and management of the imperial chancery, 
and the profits arc divided between the shar(4iold«TB and 
the imperial treasuiy. The various state hanks are also 
liable to many iiit(?rfnreiires and restrictions upon free 
hanking, more especially in tlieir not<*“issuing operations. 
The Inijierial Bank, or more strictly speaking, the state 
itself, under a law of 187-1, may issue about £6,000,(»00 
ill notes of small denoinlnations, but no otlier bank can 
issue x^*‘iP‘*^‘ tif Jess vahuj than £5, 

JtUerest. — At various times banking establishments in 
London have adopted the principle of allowing interest 
upon deposits phm‘d in their hands. The practice of most 
of the joint-stock hanks is to allow a moderate interest, 
depending on the market valnc of money, for any sum 
exceeding £100, provided that it is not withdrawn by the 
depositor in less than oiii* month. Some of these banks 
receive deposits as low as £1 0, and others allow a higher 
rate of interest on large than on small sums. Tt is 
expressly stipnlaled by bank(*rs in these cases that the 
rale of interest on the sum deposited ivill bo liable to 
fluctiuition accorciing to the state of the money market. 
It was fonnerly the practice to allow 1 x^cr cent, less than 
the Bank of England rate, but the joint-stock banks now 
limit their maximum rate to 5 per cent. 

The. profits of London bankers are jirineipally derived 
from discounting mercantile bills, either for their customers 
or, through the intervention of brokers, for other jiartics ; 
and from loans on marketable securities, which are granti'd 
either at a fixed rate of interest for a short period, or at a 
fluctuating rate determined by Unit of the Bank of England. 
Ill the latter description of business the bankers usually 
require a margin of from 10 to 15 per cent, in the security 
to be miuniaintd by the customer ; and as they have power 
of immediate sale if this is not complied with, such Joans 
form a veiy safe means of employing their capital. 

Several very large failures wliich occurred in 1876, ami 
the sweeping losses sustained by certain banks and discount 
Jiouses, caused spi'eial attention to be directed to the ques- 
tion of the allow'aiice by hankers of interest on the vciy 
large sums deposited with them. It must be admitted 
that the essence of sound hanking is to collect and take 
care of so much of tlic iioatlng ca])ital of the country as is 
required for iJie current expenditure of private persons, 
and the current reiiuirements of merchants and traders. 
The whole of the money so collected should he held by the 
banker in forms availabh! on tbo instant or at very short 
notice, and his profit should he limited to the interest he 
can make by employing s(» mneh of the balances in his 
hands as his own experience has shown that he may safely 
convert into short bills and advanee.^. All experience 
bears uniform and infallible testimony to the fact that 
dangerous banking begins at the moment when tliesc 
principles are disregarded. Hence it is that the allowance 
of interest on deposits by liankers has been held by many 
to be. itself a step in tbe wrong direction. Some of the 
most Sfdiil and famous banks hav<* never done it ; as, f(^r 
instance, the Bank of Hamburg, the Bank of France, and 
tho Bank of England ; and the i>rivatc bankers of Ijondon 
never allow interest on current accounts, never invite 
deposits at interest from the general jmblic, and only 
under sx»ecial conditions from their own customers. 

The conseipienees eitlier positively dangerous or tending 
towards danger which arc likely to arise from the allow.ance 
of interest l)y hanks, or from tlui allowance of rates of 
interest so high as to leave hut small and nncertaiii 
margins of profit to th« hanks, are: — (O The conversion 
of the hanks to a large extent into in\e.stinent institutions 
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—that is to say, the jmhlic put into llie banks large sums 
for \Ahidi the respective owners should themselves find 
permanent employment in seeurities or enterprises of their 
own choice. (2) The ohiigation of paying interest mi these 
large sums compels the banks to e.ntertain ap])lieatious for 
advances from ])e.r8ons and for ])ui']wse.s more or less outside 
the sphere ^ prudent banking practice. They have millions 
of deposit to em]>loy, and tln'V can only employ tJiem by 
doing business in the mass, by Inige loans on the Stock 
Exchange, by a vast granting of ae-ceptanees to foreign 
tiorrtispondeiits, by large commitmcTits to Piitcrprises of a 
distant and future chanieter. Tliere are men who manu- 
facture worthless bills, promote dazzling companies, live 
in grand liouses, talk largely about liiianec, fail for fabulous 
amounts, and ])ay ini<‘ro.sco]iic dividends; and many of this 
class ai'o to a large extent, the creation of the ])lctliora of 
dejiosits and the neeessity of making a jjrotil oji them. 
If Overend, Giirney, Co., or the C'ity of (ihisgow Hank, 
had not heeii ov«*rhur(leiied witli millions of money, few of 
the finance seheiiu's nhieh brought them to ruin would ever 
have seen the light; and the wonder is not that a crash 
occurs now and again, hut that such disastrous failm*es 
are not more frequent. 

Cheque Bauh. — Tin* most ingenious development of 
Iiankiiig of lat<i years is that known as the Cheque Bank, 
Wh<*n money is deposited, tlie only receipt given is a 
rhe(jue-hook <‘ont. lining »die<[ues for the aiiiouiit lodgeil. 
'I’he depositor e.in only draw t<» the amount of Ids deposit 
and no further, for in tlie corner of each ehe<juo its value 
is perforated in words, thus being indelibly fixed, 'fhe 
clnvjue may be wriLleii foi less than the ainount stamped, 
hut not for mon* ; ainl no cheque (tan ever bo returned 
witli “No funds'^ iiiserlhed upon it, for Hie possiissioii of 
the ehecjue-hook is ahsolnle guarantee that cash to the 
sum perfijrated stands to the credit of its holder. The 
advautages of sueli a bank are a groat boon to British 
coiniiiercial inteicsls, owing to the scarcity of gold ; and it 
also otters great encouragcniciit to small aeconnts. No 
inientst is paid by the Clnsjue. Hank, and to the artisan or 
ntlail dealer eoiistaiilly making small payments, and to 
whom tin? interest on tlu'ir dcpo.’sils is of little iinanent, 
ihe Cheque Jhiiik Iiolds out gieat indneeinents, for by 
holding one of its eheqiie-lxsjks ninch trouble is saved. 
Tt is superior to tluj .Scoteb small noH’S, inasmuch as the 
chcqiifjs arc good in any pail of the kingdom, and may 
he for any siiin according to will. The cheques have, in 
tact, every advantage whicli could accnic from a system 
of Bank of England iiote.s of very small deiiomiii.atton. 
They may he written for the amount perforated, or any 
sum within it; and being the only instiuinent nith which 
that particular sum can ever he drawm out, are free from 
all the risks attendant upon ordinary chippies, Thu Cheque 
Hank acts in co-ojieration with already existing banks, 
about a thousand of whieh, inoliidiiig branches, receive 
its (diecpics in v.'inou*^ parts of the LTiiled Kingdom, in 
adtlitioii to GOfi banks in foreign ]>arts. 

Banker A Clearing House, ~ 01 late years English 
bankers have taken advantage of what is ttirincd the 
“ Clearing House,” in Lombard Street, where hills of 
cxchangi!, cheques, &c., drawn on the different banks are 
transferred from one to unolher with wonderful celerity. 
To .show the extent to wliicli the system has been adopted, 
it is only necessary to stale that the amounts settled at 
tin* clearing house are now above 4,‘(l,000,000,000 per 
annum —all of which is effected without the use of a 
single bank-note or sovereign. 

'I'hc operations of tlie clearing house, although really 
simple, evidence considerable irigimuity; and the arrange- 
ments by which enormous inoiielary transactions arc 
concluded witli facility and eorrectiiess can only be carried 
out by the exercise of great care. A clerk from eacli 
banking establishiiieiit attends at the clearing house at 


certain hours, and delivers to the representatives of other 
hanks the cheques or hills payable, and whicli are charged 
liy him against the several banks to which they are 
delivered ; in like manner the respective hanks are creslited 
for such cln'qnes, i&e., as lie may have received from their 
representatives. These elicqucs, &c., are then taken to 
the hanking house for examination and payment, and any 
of tiiem that cannot he paid ai*e (diurged against the bank 
from whieli they were received. At the close of tho 
tdeariiig, a bahiiiei* is struck between the leeeipts and 
pajanents, and it|r amount transferred through the medium 
of an nccouiil kept for that purpose at the Bank of 
England — each hank kiicpiiig an account, and generally a 
(;oiisiderah1o reserve balance with that institution. By 
this process not only is tlie risk avoided of robbery and 
loss that might arise, through the couveyaiiee of larger 
sums ill bank-notes to settle the balances arising hetw'cen 
the sex oral hanks, but a girat economy is ettected in the 
bank-note, cireiilatioii — to the extent jirohahly of not hiSs 
than from i:(;oo,000 to X«0t),0U0. The same system 
has also been adopted for the clearing of all clieques on 
e(»nntry hanks through tlie medium of their rcspectix'C 
rcjireseiitatives in Tiondoii. 

We subjoin statistie.s showing the working of iJie Bankers' 
t’le.inng House for the year ending 80th April, I HS I , and for 
the seven teen years during which they haxT been published : — 


Tiiiiil fur tito 
Y(‘ar Knileil 
3t»Hi Ai»nl. 


Oil SLiM'k 

Si'UliiiK 

Muuth. At'iiiinik iSiyM* Oujd. 


lH07~68l3,‘2r>7, 41 1.000 
J8G8-00 I J}X>;j4,O3tl,00O 
lH(>y 70 3,720,023,000 

1870- 71 4,018,404.000 

1871- 72 5,351), 722, (KK) 

1872- 7,3 G,003,3;45,l>00 

1873- 74 5,UJ>3,580,OOt> 

1874- 75 0,013,2!10,000 

1875- 70 5,407,213,000 
187(5-77 4,873,000,000 

1877- 78 5,{H)OX)33,000 

1878- 70 4,K8.'i,091,()(K) 
1870 80 5,20.'>,070,00t) 
1880 HI 5,000,989,000 


188 I -82 


0,382,«54.(XX) 


1882-8.3 (5,180,140,000 
1HS;1-8| .3>538,1. 58,000 


£ 

147.113.000 

101.801.000 

108.523.000 
18(5,517.000 
220,029,tH)0 
2(55.005,000 

272.841.000 
255,i)50,(XK) 
240,8()7,(X)() 
231,0.30.000 

224.100.000 

212.241.000 
218,477,(X)0 

210.822.000 
250,(5,54,(K)0 
242,fiHl,(KJ0 
2.38,915 0(H) 


£ 

4i4.443.(XH) 
550,(522 .(XK) 
f)94,708.(X)0 
035,d46.(X)0 
042,440 (MX) 

1.032.474.000 

970.945.000 
1,07(5J)8.5,(H)0 

0(52, 505, (XX> 

718.703.000 
745,6(55, (HX) 
Sll,072,(KX) 
005, 533, (KK) 

1,20.3,197, (XX) 

1.379.194. 000 
1,1(59,315,000 
1.00.5.0.32,000 


£ 

132.29.3,(X)0 
142,270, (MX) 

148.822.000 
1(59,141,000 
233,813,<X)0 
213, .501, 000 
2(50,07 2, (XK> 
2(j0,.3.38.(MX> 
242,245,(X)0 
22.3,750,(MX) 

233.38.5.000 
22 1,21 54, (XK) 
23:5,14.3, 0(K) 
20. .,570,000 

299.788.000 
25:5,.545,(X)0 
2.57.171 (KM) 


BAXK FOR SAVINGS. See Savtno.s I^anks. 
BANK HOLIDAYS. In 1 871 an Act (tlie 34 & 36 
Viet. c. 17) XX as ]»a.s.s(*d, providing that Easter Monday, 
Whit Monday, the fir.st Monday in August, and the day 
after Christmas Day (if it he a week day) shall Is; hank 
holidays, and that hills due on such days shall he payable on 
the folloxving day. This sovereign is emprmered to appoint, 
by proclamation, any day as a liuiik holiday, or to .alter, by 
order in coiineil, the days fixed by the Act, and appoint 
otht*r days in their place. 

BANK-NOTES, MANT7FACTUBS OF* The chief 
object in the manufactuie of bank notes is to j*end(*r for- 
ger}-^ difficult .and easy of detection, Vaiaous methods, 
such as peculiarity in the ])a]»cr and ink used, in llie water- 
mark, and the inti*ie.aey of the design, have been adopted, 
and sometiuK's a combin.ntion of iliein all. In the Bank of 
England the notes ai*e printed upon ;i peculiar papci*, which 
is made only liy one ihm, and only for this purpose, lac- 
ing made of new linen euttii)g.s of )*ags, it is remarkable for 
its sti-eiigtli, liglitni‘s.s, and for a peculiar crispnass to the 
touch, whieh renders it excetidingly difficult to imitate* 
The water-mark in the paixT is iiiadt! very prominent, and 
this lias alvx’^ays formed one of the chief difficulties in the 
w'ay (jf the forgiT. A coinmou tt\st of the gcnnincncss of 
a note consists of wetting the water mark with tlie tongue 
and holding the note up to the light, xvheii, if the note bo 
genuine, it xvill appear more clearly, but if otherwise, it will 
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appear blurred, or disappear altogctlier. The notes are 
printed with an open design from electrotype blocks, the 
uiacliino registering every impreshioii. They arc only 
allowed to go into circulation once, being destroyed by the 
bank when returned for payment. 

BANK'RUFT (Fr. banqiitrontier^ a bankrupt, and 
Jjanquerautfi^ bankruptcy ; fnjin J^t. bancu»^ the bench or 
counter of a tradesman, and ruptm^ broken) is a trader 
whose property and eflects, on liis becoming insolvent, are 
distributed among his creditors under the bankrupt laws. 
These laws, which originated in Euglami with tlui statute 
84 & IJo Henry VIII. c. 4, were first mainly directed 
against the frauds of traders, who aetjuired the merchaii- 
Uiso and goods of otlicrs, and then tied to foreign countries, 
or lived in cxtravagaiiee and eluded and defrauded their 
enulitnrs. The present bankruptcy laws have in view' two 
main, and at the same lime distinct, objects. 'rhes<! objects 
are, first, the honest administration of bankrupt estates, with 
11 view to the fair and speedy distribution of assets among 
the creditors whose pioperly they are; and, secondly, fol- 
lowing the idea lliat prevention is better than cure, "to do 
something to improve the general tone of commercial 
morality, to promote honest trading, and to lessen flic 
mini her of failures — in other words, to protect the salvage 
ami diminish tlio number of wT<-cks. 

liji to creditors had the entire admiuistralum of 

bankrupt estates, a system which resulted in gn^at con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction. In 1881 liOrd llroughani s Act 
was passed, one of the leading features being the introduc- 
tion of a class of oflkiul assignees, to whom w’as eom- 
mittod, prae.tically, the eontrol over the administration of 
hankrujit estates. For nearly thirty years this system 
appeared to receive universal approval, iiut in 18GL public 
opinion boemed to be turning against uflicial assignees, and 
an Act was passed considerably limiting their duties. In 
I8ti4 a parliamentary committee rejjorted entirely against 
the syslcm, and advised the abolition of ollicial assignees; 
in aecordiiigly, they were totally abolished, and a 

new Act revived once more that system of voluntaiyism 
which had so higiially failed prior to 1881. ^Vhy the 
ollicial system lost popular favour it is not easy to see, 
inasmuch as it W'as the only one that gave any satisfaction 
at all. The cliaolic state into wiiicii bankruptcy business 
fell after 18G!) w'us as complete and us disastrous as that 
which j)rcvailed before 1881. From the various cliaiiilicrs 
of comnuTce and all the leading centres and associat ions of 
trade there arose a chonir of complaint ; and in response 
to the universal demand a new' Ilankniptcy Act was passed 
in 1888, the. chief portions of wdiicli took efl'cet from Ist 
January, 1881. 

From the latter dat(i all otlicr Bankruptcy Acts are 
repealed, and by the new one an entirely fresh departure 
in bankruptcy legislation is made, the leading feature of 
which is u severance between judicial and administrative 
functions. Judicial functions, of course, are left to the 
(iourts, hut admiiiistrativo su])crvisiou and contnd arc 
intrusted to an ex<‘cutive dejjartincnt of the slate, namely, 
the Board of 'I’rade. Creditors still retain the general 
control over the estate of the bankrupt, but. his conduct is 
made tJic subject of an iiidejM-ndciit judicial investigation, 
with a view to his punishment if his insolvency has been 
the result (»f culpable recklessness or fraud. According to 
tlie theory of former Acts, the debtor and his creditors 
were the only ]>urties concerned in a bankruptcy. The 
present measure recognizes and gives elFeet to the prin- 
ciple, that bankruptcy is a matter w’hich, indirectly if not 
directly, affects the community at large. The Act accord- 
ingly provides that in all proceedings under it, whether 
they tertiiiimte in bankruptcy jirojicr or in a composition 
or scheme of arrmigenicnt, the debtor bhall have his aflairs 
investigated and reported u])(»n by an officer of the Board’ 
of Trade (the official receiver), and shall undergo a public 


judicial examination. Through this ordeal every insol- 
vent debtor must puss ; and whether he w'ill bo allowed 
to enter into a composition or to obtain a discharge will 
depend on the result of this investigation into his previ- 
ous conduct. 

Another most important feature of the new Act is the 
provision made fur unclaimed funds and dividenc^. Estates 
foimcrly went into liquidation, and very often nothing more 
was heard of them, the entire funds, when questions wore 
asked, being stated to be insuflicient for costs, but no 
accounts w'erc rendered to creditors. In other cases 
dividends were declared, Imt declared in siieli a W'ay that 
creditors who hail money to receive wore not likely to hear 
of the declaration, or, if they licard, would find it most 
incon\enicnt to go to the place appointed to receive the 
money. In addition, there always arose in a prolonged 
liquidation an accnmuhition of uiic.IaiTned money which 
belongs to creditors who have cither died or left the 
country, or wJicre the single amounts are too small to bo 
much worth claiming, though the aggregate may he valu- 
able to the trustees from whom they were not claimed, and 
in whose hands they remained. The unclaimed funds and 
dividends were thus a source of illegitimate prolit to the 
class of trustees, and the desire to possess them was one of 
the potent causes of the ardent competition for ajipoint- 
meiits in bankniptcies and li(|uidatiens, which would have 
been unintelligible if trustees and solicitors had received 
only a fair reward for professional services. Hence, in great 
part, arose the subsequent neglect and mismanagement, and 
the utter imUirercnec frequently shown to the interests of 
creditors. Aecountanls and lawyers not only ate. up as 
much as they could by direct charges, but they had the 
advantage of an imaek now lodged reversion of the estate, 
which was inereased by every arlifiee employed to prolong 
the liquidation and to delay tlie declaration of dividends. 
The final result was that, acc ording to the calculations of 
the ccmtrollers in bankruptcy, there was In 1883 about 
A’4,000,t)00 of nobody’s money ” in the hands of tho 
class of tiustecs who had up to that, time preyed upon 
bankrupt estates. 

The law of 1800 never intended unclaimed funds and 
dividends thus to rciimin in the hands of trustees. On 
the contrary, ]novision was made for their being vested in 
the crown; hut the means for insuring this were so loose, 
and the latitude allowed to trustees so extensive, that the 
])ro\ision w'as practical ly valueless. 'J’he niwv Aet revived 
tho olUeiul system, but in a difforoiit and much iiioie effi- 
cient foim. Every ease of bankruptcy and every trustoo 
is now under the supervision of an officer of the Board of 
8'radc. To that Board trustees must submit their accounts 
for audit ; and very stringi'ut regulations are laid dow’n to 
insure that .all unclaimed funds and dividends shall be paid 
over to the bankruptcy estates account at the. Bank of 
England. 

IJnder tho Act of 1883 a debtor commits an act of 
bankriqdcy (1) by assigning away his property; (2) by 
absenting himself with a liew to defeat or delay hia 
creditors ; (8) if he lets exeeiilioii against him proceed to 
a sale of ins goods; (4) by failure to i>ay a judgment debt; 
(3) if he give notice to any of his creditors that he haa 
snspended payment of his debts ; (G) if ho present a peti- 
tion to tho court stating that he is unable to pay lii.s debts. 
A creditor or creditors to the amount of 4^50 may petition 
for adjudication against a debtor. 

On the presentation of a petition, eitlier by debtor or 
creilitov, the court may make a receiving order, by which an 
officer of the Board of Tiade, known us tho official receiver, 
is constituted receiver of the iwoi^erty of the debtor. 

Tlie duties of an official receiver have relation both to the 
conduct of the debtor and to tho administration of hiif 
estate, and iu*e generally (1) to protect the interests of the 
general public by inquiring into, exposing, and providing 
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for the punishment of fraudulent and reckless tnidiiiff or 
culpable extravagance ; (2) to protc'ct tht* interests of the 
creditors at an early stage of the proceedings by obtaining 
and giving them the information without which they arc 
helpless, and which experience has shown they are unable 
to obtain for themselves; (3) to act as receiver of tlic 
bankrupt’s estate pending the appointment of trustee, and 
during any vacancy of that office, and also jis manager where 
no special manager is appointed. The remuneration of the 
manager, where one is appointed, and of tlie trustee, is 
fixed by the creditors, and payable out of the estate ; but 
official receivers and otiicr jiersons appointed by the Board 
of Trade are paid out of public, money, and the exebequer 
is recouped by means of fees and percentages. 

Every debtor against wlioin a r<‘ceiviug order is made 
must submit to the official receiver a statement of his 
uffiiii'S, a summary of whieli such official is to transmit 
to each creditor. A meeting fif creditors will be sum- 
moned by the tdlicial receiver within fourteen days, at siieh 
place :i.s be shall tliink fit, and be attended by the debtor. 
At llieir first meeting the (’leditors may resolve that the 
debtor be adjudicated bankrupt, or pass no resolution, and 
thereupon be will be adjudicated bankru])t, ami his }»roperty 
will vest in a trustee appointed by the creditors, unless the 
assets of the estaf(i are under 4^30(1, when the court will 
make an order that the estatt? Ik? administered in a sntn- 
mary uuniner, without any eommiltee of inspecliun, and 
tlie offieial receiver will aet ns trustee. Arrangement is 
made for iiisolvcne.ies to a still smaller extent than this, 
by a precision that where a judgment is obtained in xi 
county court against a debtor who is unable to pay the 
amount forthwith, and alleges Ins whole indebtedness 
amounts to a sum not exceeding £60, the county court is 
to make an order for (lie administration of bis estate and 
for the payment of Jiis debts by instalments or otherwise, 
and cany such order into eflecL in manner prciscribed by 
general rules. 

The property f»f the bankrupt divisible among his credi- 
tors does not comprise the following : — 1. Truperly lield 
by the bankrupt on trust for any other person. 2. The 
tools (if any) of his trade, and the necessary wearing 
apparel and bedding of himself, bis wife, and children, to 
a value, inclusive of tools and apparel and bedding, not 
exceeding £20 in the whole. But it comprises the follow- 
ing ; — 1. All such property as may belong to or he vested 
in tlie bankrupt at the commencement of the bankrnpB’y, 
or may be acquiied by or dcNolve upon him before dis- 
charge. 2. All goods being, at tlie eommeiiceinciit of the 
bonkruptcY, in the possession, order, c»r disposition of the 
bankrupt, iu his trade or business. 

The banknipt must, to the utmost of his power, aid iu 
the realization of his projierty and the distribution of tbo 
proceeds among his creditors. lie must attend fur exa- 
mination the first meeting of creditors, and also be publicly 
examined on a day to be named by the court, when bis 
conduct and dealings will be inquired into. Uc must give 
such inventory of his property, such list of his crciditora 
and debtors, and of the debts due to and from them re- 
spectively, submit to sneh examination in respect of Jiis 
property or his creditors, attend such meetings of his 
creditors, w’uit at such other times on tin? official receiver, 
manager, or trustee, execute such pow'ers of attorney, eon- 
vcyanecs, deeds, and instruments, and generally do all such 
acts and things in relalitiii to his property and the distribu- 
tion of the proceiMls among his creditors, us may be reason- 
ably required. If the bankrupt wilfully fail to perform 
the duties tliiis im])osed on him, lie is, in addition to any 
other puni.slimcnt to which In* may he subject, guilty of .a 
contempt of eourt, and may be punished acecirdiiigly. The 
trustee, A\itb the consent of the eomniitlee of inspection, 
may from time fo time, during the conlinnaiiec of the 
l)iinkmj)t(*y, mrike an alkjwance to the bankrupt out of 


his property for the support of himself and family, or in 
consideration of his services if lie is engaged in assisting 
to wind up his estate. 

The following debts are paid in priority to all others. 
Between themwlves sueli debts rank equally, and are paid 
in full, unless the property of the bankrupt is insufficient 
to moot them, in wdiicli case they abate in equal proportions 
between themselves. All parochial or other local rates due 
.at the date of the order of adjudication, and having become 
due and payable within twelve months before smdi time ; 
all assessed taxw, land tax, and property or iiicoiiii? tax 
assessed on liim up to tlie 6tli of April before the date* of 
the order of adjudication, and not e.xcecding in the whole 
one year’s ashcssment ; all wages or salary of any clerk or 
.servant in the employment of the bankrujit at the date 
of the receiving order not exceeding four months’ wages or 
salary, and not exceeding £60 *, all wages of any labourer 
or w'orkman in the einploymont of the bankrupt at the date 
<if the receiving order, not exceeding four moiitliH’ wages, 
and not exceeding £60. One year’s rent is recoverable; 
for anything more the landk»rd must jirovc under the 
bankruptcy witli other creditors. Witli these excep- 
tions .all debts provable under the bankruptcy are paiil 
pari passu. 

The rule for a public examination in court apjdics to 
every debtor respecting whom a receiving order is made, 
whether stic.b order results in an adjudication of bank' 
niptcy or in a composition arrangement. Composition, 

I formerly a private arrangement, is no longer possible e\ 
j cept under a petition, wnth the approval of the court, niul 
after public examination. A proposal fora coinjiosition or 
scheme of arrangement may be submitted at the first mei‘t“ 
ing of creditors, but it must also >»<? at a second meeting, 
but will not be binding unless then accepted by a majority 
in num'oer representing tliret?-fonrtlis in value of the credi- 
tors who have proved. The subsequent meeting will be 
summoned by the official receiver on seven days’ notice, 
but is not to bo held until after the public examination of 
the debtor is concluded. I'iie compositiun or scheme must 
then be submitted to tbo court-, ami the court is not to 
upjirovo it until after lusarlng the report of the offieial 
receiver, and any objections that may be made by or on 
behalf of any creditor. Tlie court must witblmld its n]>- 
proval if the proposal docs not appear to be reasonable or 
cale.ulatcd to benefit the general body of creditors, or if 
the debtor has committed any misdemeanour under the 
bankru])tcy law, or under Part 11. of the Debtors’ Act, 
1803. It is also wdtbin the discretion of the court 
withhold its approval if the debtor ha.>» bec*n guilty of any 
iniHcondnct sucli as w'ould justify the court in williholding, 
suspending, or qualifying his dischai'ge, supposing him to 
be adjudicated a bankrupt. 

If a composition or scheme is not accepted and approved, 
or if the creditors pass a resolution rhat the debtor be 
adjudged bankrupt, or pass no resolution, tlie court will 
adjudge the debtor banknipt, and his property then becomes 
divisible among his creditors, and vests in a trustee. 

When u debtor is adjudged bankrupt the creditors may 
appoint a trustee. Before such person can act, how'ever, 
In? must give security to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade, who have also the right of objecting to the appoint- 
ment of any trustee should the Board consider him ;m 
unfit person to net in the interests of the creditors. He 
must receive from the Board of Trade a certificate of 
appointment. During any vacancy tlie official receiver acts 
as trustee, and although his duties in this respect cease 
w’hcn a trustee is appointed by the creditors, ho still con- 
tinues to watch tbo ease, and acts, if necessary, in tlie 
interests of justic-»*. 

A eommiltee of inspection may bo appointed by the 
crcdilors from among IhemsclveH, consisting »)f not nmic 
tliaii five nor less than three meinliers; but if such com- 
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mittoe be not appointedf the Board of Trade will direct the ' 
truBtee in the mattcra in wliich ho is required to have 
tlie permission of the committee. The remuneration of 
tlie trustee is lixed by the creditors or committee of 
inspection, and is in the nature of a commisbion or per- 
ceiitage, charged partly on the net mnouiit realized and 
partly on the amount distributed in dividend. If one- 
fourtli in number or value of the creditors object, the 
Board of Trade fixes the amount. All bills of solicitors, 
auctioneers, &c., arc to be taxed. 

The trustee must, ns a general rule, pay all money over 
X50 into the Bank of England (or an authorized local 
bank) to the credit of the Board of Trade, and all payments 
out are to be made by order of the Board. Every trustee 
is tf» havt! his accounts audited not less than twice in each 
year by the Board of Trade. Such accounts, when audited, 
arc to be tiled at the Board of Trade, and to b(i open to the 
inspection of creditors. Every trustee must also, n(jt less 
than once a year during the continuance of the bank- 
ruptcy, transmit to the Board of Trade a statement of the 
proceedings wutli regard to the estate, and for any mis- 
feasance the trustee is to lx; called to account by the Board. 
The creditors may remove a trusti'e by ordinary resolution, 
or the Board of Trade may remove him for mihcondnct. If 
a tnistce becomes insolvent, and a receiving order is issued 
against him, his ofiice is thereby vacated. 

The court fixes a day for the public examination of the 
debtor, when his conduct and dealings will be inquired into, 
ami W’licn notes of the examination, having been taken in 
writing, arc t(» he signed by him. After having passed this 
examination the bankrupt may apply for an order of dis- 
charge, when the court is to take into consideration the 
bankrupt’s conduct and affairs, and may eitlier grant or 
refuse an absolute order, or suspend tlie operation of lb 
«)rder for n specified time, or grant it subject to conditions 
with respect to any earnings or income which may after- 
wards become due to the bankrupt, or with respect to his 
after acquired property; and the court must refuse the dis- 
charge in all cases where the bankrupt has committed any 
inisdcincaiiour under the Act, or the Debtors’ Act, J 869, or 
any aineiidinent thereof, and must either refuse the order 
or suspciiil it, or grant it subject to the aforesaid condi- 
tions, cm proof of cither of the following facts ; — 

That the bankrupt has omitted to keep such books of 
.account as are usual and proper in the business carrietl on 
by him, and as sufficiently disclose his business transactions 
and finaneiul position within the three years immediately 
preceding his bankruptcy. 

That the biinlci’upt has continued to trade after knowing 
I'iniself to he iiisolveiit. 

That the hankmpt has brought on his bankruptcy by 
rash and hazimlous speculations or unjustifiable extrava- 
gance ill living. 

'I'liat the bankrupt has put any of bis creditors to un- 
necessary expense by a frivolous or vexatious defence to 
any action properly brought against him. 

That the bankiTipt has, within three months preceding 
the date of the receiving order, when unable to pay his 
debts as tliey became due, given an undue preference to 
any of liis creditors. 

That the bankrupt has on any previous occasion beei 
,'idjudged bankrupt, or made a composition or arrangemenl 
with his creditors. 

That the bankrupt has contracted any debt provable in 
the bankruptcy williout having at the time of contracting 
it any rcasonahle or probable ground of expectation (proof 
whereof blmll lie on him) of being able to pay it. 

The order of discharge will not release the baiikrupi 
from any cb‘bt or liability incum'd by means of any frauo 
or fraudulent breach of trust, nor from any debt o 
liability whereof ho lias obtained forbearance by any fraud 
and any undischarged hunknipt obtaining credit to thi 


-xtent of £20, without stating he is so, is to be guilty of 
ft misdemeanour. 

If a person is adjudged bankrupt while holding the 
ifficc of member of Parliameiit, mayor, alderman, couii- 
dllor, guardian, or member of a sanitary authority .scliool 
loard, highway boai'd, burial hoard, or select vestiy, his 
ifficc will thereupon become vacant, and he irill be dis- 
qualified for such offices and others throughout all parts 
if the United Kingdom until adjudication is annulled, or 
he obtain from the court his discharge, together with a ccr- 
aficatc to the effect that his bankruptcy was causi'd by 
misfortune, without any misconduct on bis part. 

A creditor who has obtained an execution against a 
debtor’s goods will not be entitled to the benefit lbcrei>f 
unless he has completed such by seizure and sale, and the 
not proceeds of every execution nyion a judgment exceeding 
£20 arc to bo retainc‘d by the officer cbarg(*d >vitb the pro- 
cess for fourteen days, and to be paid over to the trustee, 
if a bankruptcy petition be presented within tbut time, and 
the debtor adjudged bankrupt; and every sale under an 
execution for a sum over £20 is to be made by public 
auctiuii, and to be publicly advertised on and during three 
days preceding the day of sale. 

The Court of Bankruptcy, the individinility of which W'us 
specially preser\'ed by the .Ttidiiaituvc Act of 1876, was, 
by the Act of I8rt3, merged in the High Court of Justice*; 
but bankniptcjy proceedings are under the direction of a 
judge specially assigned for the purpose. In the pixivinces 
county courts exercise the functions of the High Court as 
regards bankruptcy — appeals, wlietber from the High Court 
or county courts, being to the Court of Appeal. 

Scotland . — In Scotland the term bankruptcy is applied 
to the act of subjecting jiersons to certain tivdcals which 
publish their inability to meet the demands against them. 
A jierson who is ‘‘notour hankmpt” in Scotland bears a 
generic analogy to a jiorson who lias committed an act of 
hankmptcy in England. In Scotland, as in England, the 
bankrupt is liable to the same distributing piocess, which 
is there called “sequestration.” It is necessary to keep in 
view that a “ bankrupt ” and a “sequestrated bankrupt ’’arc 
distinct terras. Every person whose estate is sequestrated 
is necessarily a bankrupt, but every person wdio is .a bank- 
rupt is not a pcjrson whose estate has been sequestrated. 

The critcrions by which a jierson may become a bankrupt 
have been fixed by certain statutes, tlie earliest of which 
now in force is of the year 1696. Various legislative 
measures were passed for preventing fraudulent alienations 
by insolvent persons to the prejudice of creditors, and a 
system for the relief of insolvent debtors W'os lung a branch 
of the common law as derived from the, civilians, and has 
lately been remodelled by statute. [See Ckssio Bono- 
rum.] It was not, however, till the year 1772 that the 
legislature established a process which, likci the hankmptcy 
system in England, should collect the available assets of a 
bankrupt merchant into one fund, distribute it through the 
hands of third parties, and under judicial sujicrvisance, 
among the creditors according to the proportion of the fund 
to tlieir respective claims, and in thi! end discharge the 
b<ankrupt from his liabilities. Since the year 1772 there 
has been a succession of Sequestration Ae,ts, of which the 
latest was passed 29tb July, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 79 ; 
amended 20 & 21 Viet. 19; 23 & 24 Viet. 33). The 
insolvent estates of any person, living or dead, may now 
placed under sequestration. Sequestrations may be issued 
either by the Court of Session or sheriff of the, county, and 
when coiiniieiiced in the former the process is remitted to 
the sheriff, before w'honi the whole judicial jiroccediugs take 
place. The sberifl* appoints a judicial factor, if necessary, 
until the cniditors elect a trustee, in whom the property 
vests. The creditors also appoint commissioners to advise 
with the trustee as to the managernent of the estate. The 
duties of tlie tni'itee and commissioners arc nearly identical 
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vith those of the trustee in Knp;laud, and, as is now the ' 
ease* in that country, the whole procedure in the su(iuestni- 1 
tion is conducted very much at the discretion of the crcdi-i 
tors. By the Bankruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) Act, 188 1, | 
a diseliar{;o cannot be obtained unless a dividend of not less | 
than 5.*r, per ponnd has been paid or jjrovjMod for by adequate j 
security, or unless the court is .satisfied lliat failure to' 
comply wi III this condition has arisen from circumstances' 
for whicli the bankrupt cannot he hold responsible. Where 
decisions are subject to review by tlie (k)iirt of S(‘Hsion, tlie 
decision of tlie trustees on claiiiis an<l resolutions of creditors 
may be ap])o:iletl apiaiiist either to tlie hlieriff or to the 
Supreme (!onrt. 

Irtland , — The Irisli law of bankruptcy has been padu- 
ally assirniinted to tlie Knf^ll.sh law'. 

BANKS, in iiavifration, are elevatioii.s of the sea bottom, 
and an* termed .shallow’s or slioal.s when they consist t>f 
sand or mud, and reefs or rid;^es Avlieii locky. In charts 
the sand -hanks are marked by dots, and the loek.s by small 
cnKsses. TJiey eoiistituto one of the eliiof dan;]jcr.s to navi- 
fjation, and a full and accurate acijuaintancewith their situa- 
tion is required on the part of tlie jiilots empl()yed on the 
coast and navi^jahle rivers of any c.oimtry, 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH. w'as horn in London, Febru- 
ary, 17-13. At nine years of a^^e h(^ w'as sent to Harrow 
School, and wa.s removed wdieii tliirteeii to Kton. lie w’eiit 
to Oxford in 17(J0. His love fur botany, whicli coimneiiced 
at school, increasi'd at the university, and there his mind 
warmly embraced the other hrunelies of natural history. 

On Jst May, ITtJtJ, In* was eh*etcd a felloiv of the Uoyal 
Society, and in the suinnier went to Newfoundland to col- 
lect plant. s. He returned to Kngland the follow’inft wiiitir 
by way of Lislion. It wa.s after Jiis return that the inti- 
macy commenced between him and Hr. Soland«‘r, who, 
visit! London with strong letters of recoinmemlation, 
had been rei'(*ntly app(»inted an a.ssi.staiit librarian of the 
British Museum. 

In 1708 a .scientific expedition was fitted out by the 
government foi tiie purjiose of ol).serviTig the transit of 
Venus ill the i.sland ot Otalieite. Banks, in conjunction 
with Dr. Solander, wa.s apjiointed iiatur.ali.st to tlie expedi- 
tion, whicJi n*.ached Otaheile in the sjniiig of 17fi{t; and 
there, during a space of four nionth.s, devoted es.simtially 
to the a.strouomic.a] objects of the visit, Mr. Banks acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the natiind history of the 
interior, as w*ell as of tlie shores ami w;itors of the island. 
The exi»edition quitted Otalieite on the 15th of August, 
and after traversing the, seas sunonnding New Zealand and 
New South W.'iles, came homeward by the way (»f Batavia, 
and re.aehed home on the DJth of .Line, 1771. 

In 1772, in eomp.-iny with Dr. Solander .and a staff of 
as.sistaiit.s, he made a journey to Iceland. The Hebrides, 
w’hieh skirt the north-west coast of Scotland, lay near the 
track of the voyage, and the.se adventurous natiu-alists were 
induced to examine them. Among other things worthy of 
notice they di.scovcrcd the eolumiwr stratification of Ihc 
rockis .sinT<innding the cave.s of Staffa — a ])henomenon till 
then unobserved by naturalists — an account of which was 
))ul)lished in the same year from Mr. Blinks’ journal, by 
Mr. Peminnt in hi.s “Tour in Scotland.” The volcanic 
mountains, the hot springs, the silieious rocks, the plants 
and animals of leelaiid were all carefully suiweyed in this 
‘'ll”! I’i^'h haiTcst of new botanical specimens 
eompeii.satcd for its toils and cxjien.se. But it was not tt 
Hh'.sc objects alone that IVIr. Banks confined his inquiries; 
he jinrehased at this time a v<*ry large colle^ition of Ice- 
lamiie, Ijooks and manuscripts, whicli lie presented in 1773 
to the British Miisciiin, and he udd(‘d another collection to 
it in 1783. 

In 1777 he w'as elected pre.sident of the Royal Socii'ty. 
and ill 1781 lie wss created a baronet. In 1782 he lo.st 
his friend and fellow- labourer, Dr. Solander, wlio died of 


an apoplectic fit. This loss was a severe blow • and in 
■onsequenec of it he gave up nil intention of proceeding 
vitli liis botanical work, of writing anything further than 
a few short memoirs, pnhiislied either in a dctachcil fonn 
r as communications to the Tran.sactions of societic.s. 

On tlio 1st of July, 179.5, Sir .Tosejdi Banks was inve.sted 
ivitli the order of the Bath, and on the 29th of March, 1797, 
sworn one of his Majesty’s Privy Council. In 1 802 he was 
‘hoseii a member of the Nati(»nal Institute <»f Franco. 

Toward.s the close of life Sir J().scph Banks was afflietod 
»y gout to such e degree as in a great, measure to lose tho 
iise of his lower extremities. Tie died in 1820. He 
iicquealhed his extensive botanical library and collection 
to the British Masemn. 

Sir .Joseph Banks published two single tracts- — 1, “ A 
short Account of the Cause of the Disease in (V>ni, called 
•y the Fanncr.s the Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust”(8vo 
180.5); 2, “ Circumstances relative to Merino Sheep, <*lncfiy 
•llectcdfrom the Spanish Shepherds” (4to, London, 1809). 
lie wrote several pjipers in the Tran.sactions of the 
Horticultural Society, of the Liiiiiu:au Society, and also 
in the “ Arelneologia.” 

BANK'SIA is .an Anstralian genus of plants belonging 
to the <»rdcr PnoTKACKiis, of very rtanarkablo habits, and 
forming a striking appearance in the places where it gi'ows. 
It was named in eouqdimeut to Sir Jn.scph Baiik.s. It con- 
sists of hushes or .small trees, with their branches growing 
in an umbolled manner. The pt'tals of the flowers are» 
wanting ; the calyx is four-i».arted, and eaeh division bears 
an anther. The h*aves are hard and dry, and in young 
plants always cut at the edge.s, hut in old specinieiis un- 
divided. 'I'licse plants are found in sandy forest laud, or 
on rocks, over the whole known cortinent of Australia, but 
chiefly .south of the tiopie. They are called by the colonists 
lioiieysacklo trees, and are considered in New South Wales 
as evidence of b.ad laud, but in West Australia they 
occupy the most fertile tracts. Many species are now 
cultivated in the conservatories of Kurope, where they are 
mueh esteemed for their Irand.some foliage and .singular 
heads of flowers — “ like bottle-hruslios.” None of them 
appear to bo of much value for timber. Jinnh^^ia crntjutr 
and Jianksia M-.rrrtta (wliich last is said to grow 00 feet 
liigh, 'with a sten. measuring a foot and n half in diameter) 
are tlie large.st species wbicli have been mentioned by 
travellers on the east coast. On the coast in Western 
Australia Hmikda prmdU reaches .50 feet in heiglit, 
with a tnmk 2i feet in di.amcter. A considciahle quantity 
of honey is secreted by their flow’cr.s, and collected by tho 
natives of King George’s Sound, who are extremely fond of it. 

BANK'URA, a district of British India, in the Lien- 
teiiant-goveriior.ship of Bengal, lying between 22‘' .54' and 
23“ 37' N. lat., and hetAveeu 80*^ 49' and 87° 35' J’L Ion. 
Its area is 134(> square miles; population, 540,000. 

The district fonn.s the eonnecting link between the 
pkaiiis of Beng.'il on the east and the highlands of Clintia 
Nagpur on tlie wc.st. In the east, wlioi-e it adjoins Bard- 
wan, the scenery presents the ordinary features which 
characterize tlie lowlands of Bengal. 'The country is flat, 
and the land alluvial and well suited for the cultivation of 
paddy. Proceeding in a westerly or northerly direction, 
the character of the scenery gi'adually changes, the land 
becomes more and more midulaliug, wliilo patches of jungle 
and rocky boulders appear, succeeded by forest-crowned 
hills, which gradually increase in height until they reach 
an elevation of more than 1400 feet above the sea-»hivel. 
Of tlie.se hills tlie most prominent is Susurna (1442 feet), 
wliich forms a proiniiKiiit feature in tho landscape. It is 
quami‘d on its southern face. The dense jungle which 
covers this hill and the western part of tho district gener- 
ally, is the liome of tigers, leopard.s, small hut fierce bcaiv, 
and many other wild animals, and shelters the cobra and 
I'very variety of Indian snaxc. Here, loo, large supplies of 
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lac and tosar arc obtained, the gatlicrin^ of which gives 
occupation to the poorer edassns of the people, especially 
the Santals and Baiiris. The principal rivers of the district 
are the Damodar and the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar, which, 
although insigniheant streams during the hot w'cathcr, 
become. navigable in the rains (from the uiidillc of July to 
the middle of October) by boats of from bO to 60 tons 
burden. At times, during the rainy season, these rivers 
rise so suddenly, owing to the flow of rain-water from 
the neighbouring hills, that a head-wave is formed, called 
the Uurpa ban^ not unlike the bore or ^idal wave in the 
Hooghly, which often causes loss of life and great destruc- 
tion of propoi ty. 

Thu priiuMj)al crop in Baiikiira, as throughout the rest 
of Bengal, is rice. TJie aman or wintiT crop is sow'ii in 
April or Alay, transjdanied in July or August, and reaj»ed 
about December ; the aus or autumn rice is sown broadcast 
in May, and reaped in Septemher. Aiin)ug the other crops 
raised in the district are oil-seeds, mustard, pease, gram, 
cotton, flax, Ijemp, indigo, sugar-cane, and pan. Irrigation 
is necessary for all kinds of crops in Bankura, and is 
effeeJed by means of wells and tanks where natnrat water- 
courses niid sticaiiis are not available. On all lands 
growing sugar-cane aiul (dlicr exhaiistiiig etajiles rotation 
is ohserved, tlm cane b«‘ing generally hJlowed by after 
which a crop is tak<*n of am or autumn riee, sneeeedcd by 
mnstanl (often mixed Avilh pease). As in other purls 
of Ilengal, the land is let and sublet to a great extent, 
many luiddlemL'ii eomiug Ixdwecn the proprietor and the 
cult is at or. 

The district is suhjj-ct to dnuight, occasioned by a 
deficiency in tin* rainfall, svliich is aflrilmb d t<» tin* iiulis- 
<Timinate clearing of the jungle. As there arc v«‘ry few 
patches of hav marshy land in the district which relniii 
moisture for a eonsideralile time, a year of general drought 
results in serums ealamily. 

TJu* principal inannfaetnves of the Bankuia district aie 
silk ami cotton f.ilirics. The chief urti<*les of export, xire 
rice, oil-seeds, cotton, Jind silk c.lotli, silk cocoons, .and lac; 
tne imports are English pie«*e-goods, .salt, tobacco, spices, I'i-c. 

The climate (»f Bankura is oppressive .and relaxing in the 
hot season, hnt from Oetoher to the <‘iid of Eehinary it is 
brae.ing and enjoyable ; during the rains tlic district is not 
so damp and unhealthy as those fnrllier east. Inter- 
iiiirteut fever is common in Bankura, as in other districts 
td Bengal, lycprosv, diarrhoea, and dysentery arc also 
common. Cholera is almost ahvays present in a sporadic 
form, and sometimes becomes epidemic. 

Bankuha, the administrative headquarters of the above j 
district, is situjitcd on the north hank of the I)halkis<»r 
river. It contains, besides the usual public buildings, 
courts, treasury, post-office, j.ail, &c., a church, government 
school, and public library. The library is sujipifrted by | 
subscriptions, contributed chiefly by European and native 
officials. The station is dry, and is regarded as very 
healthy. Considerable trade is carried on, the chief 
exports being rice, oil -seeds, lac, cotton and silk cloth, 
silk cocoons, &c., and the principal imports Eiigli.sh pit'cc- 
go«»ds, salt, tobacco, s])iccs, cocoa-nuts, and pulses. The 
population is 16,U00. 

BANN» a river in Ireland, which rises ns the Upper 
Bann in the county of Down, about 8 miles E. of the towm 
of Nowry, in the high lands intar the coast. It floAvs N.W. 
to Lough Neagh, which it enters near the S.W. comer, 
and issues from the N.W. corner ns the Lower Baim, 
floAving through Lough Beg, and thence neiirly N. to tlio 
North Sea, wliich it joins about 4 miles N.W. of Colcmine, 
and about 75 English miles, measured in a direct line, 
from its source. There ore some good salmon and eel 
iisheries in the Lower Bann. 

BAN'NKR (iikii^ to Ban in origin), a piece of drapery 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff, generally 


hanging loose, but sometimes fixed in a slight framework 
of wood. To complete the idea, the piece of drapery 
must be regarded as in some way indicative of dignity, 
rank, or command, or us earned on soirw* Mcension wifii 
which ideas of dignity are connected. The size and form 
ai’c mere accidents, as indeed is the material, though the 
drapery usually consists of some costly stufl', the most 
usual material being a soft silk called tafl’el'J. Banners 
are sometimes plain iiml of one uniform colour, but monj 
usually ornaineiited with tas.sels and fringes, or decorated 
with s(»iiie tignre or device having reference to the person 
or conimuiiity by w'hoin it is raised, or to the occaKion on 
which it is displayed. The tenn .standard is usually 
applied to the })riiieipal banner of an army, the national 
banner, or a banner set up by some chief as a rallying 
jjoiiit for Ids adherents. Colour* is the name applied to 
the banners borne by parfieiil.'ir regiments. A flag is a 
banner dis]>layed on bo.ard a ship, especi.'illy as n signal. A 
pennant is a ri.arroAv flag with a long sLrcandiig tail, used 
to denote the ve.ss(‘l whi<“h carries it to he a n:itional V'e.ssel, 
or man-of-war. This is stjmctimes written pennon., and a 
small ptmdant is distinguished as a pennoncillo or pensil. 
Knsiyn is a word formed on the idea of the banner dis- 
])layiiig insH/nla., and formerly used where we now say 
colour*. Tin* offiei^r uoav ealle<l an ensign Avas formerly 
the cnsifjn-beaier. This naino Ls now ai)pliccl to the 
national colours carried oA'cr t.h<* stern of a shij). i^trenmer 
j is a poetic Avord ap^jlicd ti» .all kinds of floating banners. 

The military standards of the Bomaiis A\ere not banners, 
hnt carvings in metal or wood, of an eagle or some other 
ligure, elevated on a tall lanec* or ]»oh*. The Eersians u.sed 
a similar standard ; and tliougli we know hut little of the 
standards of other nations of antiquity, there is no reason 
to suppose that banners, as Ave understand the term, Avcrc 
used l>y tliein. 

But tlte eelelmited hhar/un., or standard of Constan- 
tine, the tirst Cljiistian em})eror, was a true banner. It 
Avas a long pike intersect (*d by a transvers(^ arm making a 
cross, AA’lieiice hung a silken haniicr, embmidered with por- 
traits of the enqx'j'or. "J’he .snmniit of the jnke bore the 
sacred monogram giving the Gieek inithtls of the name 
of Christ. Succeeding emperors carried tlie Jahnrum also, 
and it ligun*s on tlieir medals, AA'ith the legend Hoc 
9 tgno rinrnris^ “ With this sign (the cross) shall ye eon- 
qiicr.” When the empire degenerated so that victory Avas 
no longer hoped for, hut mere defence was alone sought to 
he ac.coinplish(‘d, llui labaruin Avas deposited in the palace 
at Constantinople as a r(‘lie, Tiii.s AA’as u])i)ut 825 a.d. 

The first notice of banners in England oeeiirs in Bseda^s 
account of the intervicAv between Augustine and ^thcl- 
berht, Avhen the fullowors of Augustine are described .'is 
hearing banners on AAdiich aaxtc displayed silvia* crosses and 
the j)icluro Jesus Christ. Thus early Aiverc they used, 
as they continue to ho by Romun Catholic countries, to 
add to the pomp of religious processions. The English 
monasteries had banners Avhicli were displayed on great 
anniA'crsarics, and occasionally lent, fur use in the field; 
and some of these, besides a icprcscntati»)n or symbol of 
some particular saint, contain(‘(i highly valued relics. This 
was the case with the celebrated banner of St. Outhbert at 
Durham, which had tluj reputation of securing victory to 
those who fought under it, and was borrowed on tliis 
account by the Earl of Sum*y, for use in an expedition to 
Scotland, early \n the reign of Henry VIII. The ortjlamnie., 
80 frequently mentioned in the chronicles and romances of 
the middle ages, was the banner of St. Denis, and was 
borrowed from the Abbey of Si« Denis, near Paris. It 
was a flame-coloured banner, without embniidery, divided 
bch)Av into three parts, and fastened to the lance with 
loops of green silk. 

The banners of the middle ages formed a link between 
the military and the ecclesiastics, between the affairs of 
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war and tin* scnlinumts and fcL*lim;s of ndij^icm ; and this 
conni'ctioii may bo traced oven to our own limes. Tluj 
still sends conseciratod banners wlieni luf wishes suc- 
cess, and even in rrotestant countries it is jiol unusual to 
liave ro^^iniental colours blessed by a minister of veli/rjon . 
wliilc the b.'uincrs of tlm knights of the Carter and the 
Bath .arc Imnji; respectively in the cJjapels of St. Geor«'e .at 
Windsor, jil.d Henry VII. Jit Westminster; churches arc 
still the depositories of bjinners taken from the enemy; 
and hamiers arc yet suhj)eiulcd over the tomI)s of military 
or naval men of (lihtinc.tieii. 

Till* national banner of Eji«.dand, tliat of ber patron 
saint St. Geor;^e, eonsistinji' of a ])lain rod cross u]K>n a 
white f;roini(l, is a relij^ious one; and whatever other 
baniKTs weie e:irri(‘d, this was in former limes always 
foremost in the ti(*ld. 'i'be is formed by a 

eoinbinatioii with it of the crosses of St. Andrew and St. 
Batriek, tlie patron s.unt.s of Scotland and Ireland. The 
lions b»>ine as the arms of England are the p(‘rsonal .lehieve- 
ineiit or lu ialdie insignia of onr kings, and appear, from 
the time of Riehard I., to have been always Ciirricd near 
tlie person of tlie sovereign wlicii engaged in war. Other 
personal devices and eogiii*zanc(*s linvo been frequently used 
in like Avay, as, for instanee, the white rose of the House 
of York by Eiiward IV. 

In thus carrying their jiersonal banners into the field, 
the kings were imitated by the earls and otlier persons of 
distinction who led tlieir dependents into the field in feudal 
times. Heraldry was then, far mon* than now, a necessary 
art; for when the figure was eoinpleti-ly eased in steel, and 
the face concealed |jy the helmet, the heraldic insignia 
displayed npitn their shields, snreoats, find banners atl'orded 
the oul} sulHelent means of distiiiguishing one knight from 
anotlicr, .and the hann(*rs were especially neeess.ary to en- 
able the soldiers to follow' and rally roniid their respective 
le.'iders. An interesting exhibition of this eu.stom is pre- 
scnteil in a I'’reneli jioein of the reign of Edward I., 
relating to llie siege of Carlaveroek, in W'liicli w'o have a 
I'litaloguo of the chiefs who were jiresent, and of their 
heraldic insignia, which m;iy rival in extent and minuteness 
the catalogue of tlie chiefs at the siege of Troy. As the 
feudal constitution of the army g.avc way, Ihenscof private 
banners disajipeared ; hnt in the Barliainentary army they 
were resumed, their devices h<;iiig of a new' character, in 
accordance with the spiiit of the times, often conveying 
some moral or religious sentiment. Distinguished jiersons 
w'ere early attemlcd hy a haniier-hcarcr, or hmtnerer, wliose 
oflico was considered one of peculiar tnist. Tlie j»ost of 
standard- hearer of England, cspr'cially, was one of high 
honour from an early period. 

The standard used in the elevcntli .'ind twelfth centuries, 
being too large to be wielded hy a single hand, w’as some- 
times fixed in a scaffold resting u))on a car drawn hy oxen, 
while at the foot of the mast a jiricst celebrated mass every 
dny, and ten knights, attended hy ns many tnimyjets, kept 
watch upon the scaflold night and day. Such a cumbrous 
machine was used fit the great liattlc of the Standard, in 
Hu* reign of Stephen. 

Huge standard poles carrying banners were .nlx) the 
rallying-points for the armies of the great mediwval Italian 
republics; fixed in a car, the caroccin of the state, they 
were dnnvii to the battle by oxen. To lose the carved o 
was the last disgrace, and sncii a disgrace befell Florence 
at Moiitapertos famous tight in 12fi0; to be still further 
emphasized on the yiai t of the victorious Sienese by the 
tilanting of the c.aptured standards one on each side of the 
great elioir-areli of tlieir cathedral, wlicrc, at Siena, they 
remain to this day. 

While their chief usi* was as rallying-points, banners were 
also eiTiployj d as signals from a very early period. They 
were also carried hy lieralds, find the pennon-quaiTc'o of u 
banner formed, as now', the drapery of a trumpet. Banners, 


1 with inscriptions or iiifelligihlc devices, liavc been used 
I in fill popular insurrections Jis a rcfidy means of acting 
up(»n tlie minds of a multitude. In all pfigcants, at tour- 
naments, coronations, and funerals, they liave been exten- 
sively used ; and corporations find trading companies still' 
employ them. 

Wlien the drapery of the banner was allow(‘d tf> float in 
the air, it was nsually either sipiare or extended to a con- 
siderable h‘ngth am] divided at the extremity, forming tho 
.swfillow-tailed banner. That of William Bufus w'fis of the 
latter form, while his father’s a]tpears to have* consisted 
of three Klirod.s attached singly to the yiole. 

BAN'NERKT, a very ancient Englisli title of dignity, 
but now entirely extinct. It denoted a degree which was 
fibove that expressed by the word miles or kniykt^ and 
below that expressed by the word barn or baron. Many 
writs of tlie e.irly kings of England run to the e.'irls, harons, 
bannerols, and knights. When tlic order of baronet w’.as 
instituted, an order with which we must bo e.areful not 
to confound tbe banneret, preei'denei* was given to tlie 
baronet above all baiinereis, except those who were nimlo 
in the field under {he banner, the king being present. Tho 
banneret was a knight so created in the field, and this 
honour was confened nsually, but not alwfiys, as a rewfird 
for some pfirtieular service. Thus, in the fifteenth of 
King Edwfird 111., .fohn dc Copeland Wfis infide a banneret 
for ids serviei* in taking David Bruce, king of Scotland, at 
tlic battle of Durham. Sometimes tlie gi'jint«>f the dignity 
was followed by the grant of ini*aiis by which to support 
it. The r.ank of tlie banneret is well imderbtood, Init what 
particular privilege lie enjoyed above otlier kniglitb is not 
now known. 

BAN'NOCKBURN is a (ivoad sacra parish find 
village within the quoad cioilia jiarish of St. Niiiifins, 
county of Stirling, two miles S.S.E. of Stilling, and on 
hidh sides, but ]>riiieipally on Ihe e.'ist side, of the Iwook or 
burn Bauuock, which runs into the Forth below Stirling. 
The \ill;ige is long and straggling. 'J’hc manuf.aeture of 
Scotch .and Brussels cjiviiets and tweeds is eiinned on rather 
extensively. Freestone qmirries are also worked, gi\in.g 
employment to some imndreils of hands, and coal is still 
wnmglit, though not so extensively as formerly. Baimoek- 
Imrn House, a st.atcly old pile, is in a good state of ]»re- 
servatiou, and is eelehvated as liaviiig lodgi'd l*iince Charles 
Edward previous to his invasion df England, and during 
his retreat tlierefrom. Tlie village has an annual cattle 
and horse fair of considerable importance. 'J’lic population 
in 18H] w'as 251tk 

Bauiioekbuni is remarkable in liisiory for the gie.at 
battle fought there on the 24lh of .Tune, DU4, by which 
the iiidependenee of Scotland vras established. Robeil 
Bruce had succeeded in throwing off the yoke of England 
so finiily established by Edward the Great, and so weakly 
held by his feeble successor Edward 11., end liad .already in- 
vested Stirling, tlie last of the gre.at fortresses to yi(*ld to his 
attack, before Edward moved. Tliirty thousand liorseinmi 
formed the fi.gliting part of tlic English king’* nmiy, to whicJi 
a mighty host of wild maranders had been joined, suniuioiicd 
from savage Ireland and wild Wales. Bruce’s army was 
almost all of foutintiii. For the second time iu liistory the 
famous British square ” appi*arcd in tiglit ; Wallae^e, at 
Falkirk, was its inventor, ;inil only Edward tlio Great (at 
that same fight) ever bnikc it. Century after century it 
has done service. With it Waterloo was won, and Uluiidi 
(1880) saw countless hordes of Zulus break wave .after 
wave against its unmoved clifl*. Bruce’s handful of hoi se- 
men dispersed tho bow'inen with whom lOdwurd II. 
attempted to re])eat his father’s successful Falkirk attack, 
and the English knights, brave as they were, shared tin* 
fate of the Frciieli cavalry at Waterloo in their lieree 
charges against Bruce’s wpiare, repeated till tlie field W'.as full 
of plunging wounded steeds and powerless riders. A body 
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of cuinp f»n<»WL*rH }ip])cai*rd on the hill by Bmee’s standiurd, I 
and tlio Kii^^lish, thiiikiiif; they were large reinforcements, | 
1(M)k ])anio and recoiled. Bruce seized the moment, and 
turned it into a conij)lete rout. Edward esea]H-d iu Dun- 
bar with dilliculty with 500 knights; but the tlow’cr of the 
English knighlliood perished by the hands of the peasantry 
most miserahly, “ Eor eeiilurii's after, the rieli plunder of 
the Englisli army left its traces on the tr<‘asure and vest- | 
incut rolls of castlu and ahhey” (Green's ‘‘Short, Iliston' ; 
of the English People,” 1H70, p. 2(t7). The numhers ! 
which fell on ])oth sides in this gi*e;it battle are variously ' 
estimated. Smne of the Scotch historiansiconipule the loss i 
i»f the Englisli at .50,000. This, liowever, includes those I 
w'lio were killed in th(i flight. 1.51 lords and knights, ami i 
700 gcnllemim of rank, arc known to hav(^ fallen, and pro- 
liably nearly 30,000 soldiers. Tlui Scots lost 8000 men 
on the oeciision. The llorc Stone, the tiaditional position 
of King IhilxM't Bviiee’s stsiiidiird, on an eminence near the 
iiehl of battle, is to lie seen tJiere to tJiis day. Sauchie, 
in the inmiodiati! neighbourhood, is the ])laee where .Tamos 
111. was defeated (1488) in an engagement with his rehelli 
oils siibjecis. In attempting to escajte tlfe imfortuiiiile 
king fell from his horse into the Bannock, and was assas- 
sinated by an insnrgr-nt trooper, who de(;hired that hts was 
ji ])riesl,, and olfered to confess the king. 

BAimS. See Bax, lilAiiniAcMc. 

BANNU, a district of British India, in llio Lieiitenant- 
goveruorship of .the Punjab, lying between 32'^ 10" mid 
.33“ 15' N. hit., and between 70“ 20' and 72“ E. Ion. Its 
area is 3780 square miles, and the pofnilatioii .300, 000. 
Tlie civil station ami heailquartons of the administration | 
jire at the town of Edwardesidiad, situated near tlio N.W. , 
corner of the district. 

T'lio Indus, passing tlirough the district from X. to 
S., divides it into two distinct portions. Westwards from 
the river, after a striji of open ]jlain, the eoiinlry rises 
vsijudly iiiloaiange of hills — tlic Khatak-Niazai or Maidani 
range — in which one peak, that of Sakha Zianit, rises to a 
lieight of 1715 feet above the level of the sea. Beyond 
lies the valh*y of Baniiu jiroper, stretching to the frontier 
hills, .an irregular oval, measuving (10 miles from N. to | 
S., and about 10 miles from E. to W. Girt in by mouii- i 
tains, the valley itself is rqien and eoinparalively level, 
having a soil coinposeil of tliick dejiosits of lacustrine clay, ! 
mingled more or less with Mini. Towards the S. and E. 
the sand in pl.aecs eompletcly smothers the subsoil of 
clay. Northwards the eoiiiilry is closely imltivated ami 
thickly dotted with vill.iges, trec.s, and gardens, w’hilc 
inigalion elniinicls, flowing between grassy banks, inip.art 
mi unusual air of fiesliness. (Jii the northern eontiiies of 
this district the Indus expands at oiiec into a wide and 
o]KMi river. I’o the cast lies a level jjlaiu, a portion of tho 
central Punjab wdldevness. It is shut in tow’ards the 
north-cast by tho Salt Kmig<*, wliieli is baneii ami uupro- 
diietive, and its drainage is earned down in short-lived 
lorrents, which arc mpidly sw.allow'ed up by the thusty 
soil at- its base. 

The Mohamntcdaris oiitnumher the remaining population 
of tin’ district in the proportion of nearly ten to oik'. 
Foreino.st among them, both numerically and in respect of 
political importance, stand the Afghans or Patlians, wdio 
number 42 per cent of tlie total population of the district. 
'I'hc most important Afghan tribes are Khataks, Waziris, 
Lohanis (Manvats, Niazais, and others), and Baiinuehis. 
'riie Kliataks arc found in the Khalak-Niazai range and 
along the northern border of tlio district towairds Koha(. 
Tlie Waziris arc settlers upon the wrestern frontier, and are 
only half reclaimed from their mountain life beyond the 
border, to Avhich indeed they reliini during the hot summer 
months. They are a tall mid robust piniplc, possessed of 
many manly virtues, fairly industrious as cultivators, and 
regular taxpayers. The Marwats, inh.abitants of the lower 


and more sandy portions of the Bannu valley, arc one of 
the noblest races of the north-wesl. Frontier Puthans of 
pure descent, they are naturally Imughty and of a fieiy 
disposition. In person tliey art* tall niid muscular, in 
hearing frank and i‘pi‘n, Ahinisi every ofliccr wdio has 
administered the uffuirs of the distiict bus left on vijcord a 
favourable mention of them. 'J’hey are now excellent a^^j^ri- 
cultuiisis. To these the Baniiueliis form a f.iinful con- 
trast. 'riif’y are probably i>f mixed descent, and exhibit 
every Afghan vice without possessing the compensating 
virtues of eon.^tancy and self-respect. They are small iu 
stature, sallow and w'izened in appearanee, and in disposi- 
tion mean and revengeful. They an*, on tho other hand, 
industrious cultivatois, mid liave been uiiifonnly quiet and 
huhinissive su’ojects to the British governnieiit since the 
annexation of tlie eoiintry. 

A great part of tin’ district has been brought under 
lailtivatioii sine(‘ the inlrodnetion of Brilish nile. Jn 
Bannu proper (tJic country of the Bamniehis) every acre is 
under the plough, and the call upon the soil is incessant. 
'The free use of inanniv and inundations from the fertilizing 
livers enable the same lields to hear two harvests year 
after } ear —wheat or barley iu the early summer, millets, 
jiuLses, cotton, Indian corn, and sugar- cane, with a little 
rice, in the autumn. 'I'lie same crops, excc]>ling rice, fonii 
the. .staples of cultivation in all ]>arts of the district. 

Gnltivation is chiefly carried on by peasant proprietors, 
and money rents between servant and Imullord are rare. 
There arc no large pioprietovs, and the land is iniimtely 
subdivided. 

The eliiiiale is maricial by the usual Punjab character- 
i.slics of extreme heat during the Mimiiier months and 
eonsidev.able cold during the winter. 'The Edwardesabad 
eautomneiit, and the irrigated portion of the Bannu valley 
generally, are exireinelv unhealthy, intennitlent and remit- 
tent fevers being especially prevalent. Disease* of tho 
s])leeii is alst erv coniinon among the Bamiuehis. 'Tin 
luiiiy mouths are tliose of .Tidy mid .Augflst. 

BANQUETTE, in fortilii’ation, is a step formed of 
earth at the foot of the interior shqie of a parapet, and 
cxleiiding along its whole length, except w li**rc intervals 
are left for placing artillery to tire llirongli tho embrasures. 
It is fornn-d either on the natural ground or on a ram- 
j ]»art, and is nsnally 3 feet high; or, since troops are to 
I stand upon it in order to fire over the parapet, its upper 
surface or tread is 4 feet or 4 A feet below the h*\el of the 
crest of that part of the wank. 'Tlie tread is from 3 feet 
I to 4 feet broad, mid the i-ear side is generally formed w'itli 
i a slope whose horizontal hreadtli is i-qiial to twice tho 
height, in order tlial the men may easily ascend or descend. 
Ill some cases the ascent is by steps foimed on the rear 
side; and when the parapet is more than feet or 8 feet 
high the banquette is often double, or a horizimtal tread 
from 1 foot to 3 feet broad is formed at the middle of tho 
slope. 'Fhe term baiufuettc is also used as tho name for 
tlic ujipermobt comjiartment of the Prem li diligence, in 
front, where the. conductor sits. 

BAN'SHEE or BEN'SHI. In the legendary history 
f*f Ireland, and also of Scotland, this was tho name of n 
fairy, formerly believed to ,apj»ear in the shape of a diminu- 
tive* old woman, and to elianl in a mournful ditty, under 
the windows of the hoiw, the approaching death of some 
one helongiiig to tin* family tif any groat person.age. 

BAN'STEAD, a village of Siiney, 16 miles from Lon- 
ilon by the South-eoast Ihiilway, is situated on the slope 
of tlic chalk downs, famous ft'r their healthy air mid 
cxeelleiit. pasturage. 'J'lie clmrel^ Ls principally Perpendi- 
cular ill style, with a tower sui*iiionntcd by a tall spire. 
The Banstead Downs are 376 fret above, the sea-level, and 
the Epsom Downs are a eontiuuanc6 of them on the west ; 
their geological position is between tlio London elny on 
the north and tlic chalk formation on the south. About a 
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mile north of the village is I.:\inh('rt’s Oaks, which formerly 
belon/'cd to the twelfth earl ot I)erhy, the foiiiuhT of the 
“ Oaks” stakes at Epsom races. 

BANTAM', the earliest Dutch settlement in Java, and 
at oiui time a seat of considerable trsuh*, Imt which is now 
decayed and in ruins. It is situated at the north-west 
extremity of the island, on the liav of Ihiiitam ; and bein^ 
8urroiiiuied( by jungle and intersected by almost stagnant 
streams, it is exceedingly imlie,altbv. 

BAN TAM FOWL, a well-known variety of the com- 
mon domestic fowl, originally brouglit from Ihintain, in 
Java. It is of very small size, but the eoek is even more 
pugnacious than the game cock. 

BAN'TBY, a town of Ireland in the county of Cork, is 
Bituatcd at the head of Bantry Bay. The harbour is large, 
safe, and coiinrjodious, but is liltle used except for the 
iishcry and the export of corn and other agricultural pro- 
duce, 'i’Jie town is ill built, and consists ])riiieipally of 
two streets leading to the l)a\ . 

BAN'TBY BAY is a deep inlet on the S.W. coast of 
Ireland, Ix^tween Sheep Head and Dursey Island, in the 
county of Cork. It is 21 miles in length and 5 broad, 
safi' and cominodions for ships of any size, and free from 
daiigenjus roelcs and shoals. At the head of the hay aie 


two harhonrs. One, on tl»e sontli side, opposite Bantry 
town, and within Whiddy Island, is called Bantry Harbour, 
which is quite landloekcal, and perfectly secure from all 
winds. Tlie other, to the northward, is called Glengarif 
Harbour; it is small, and the entranee narrow. This is 
also sheltered by a small island, but from being so ron- 
lliied is seldom used by any other tlian coasting vessels. 
In sumnujr, howajver, tlie lai-gcsl, ships may ride in safety 
outside the island. N<*ar tin* entrance of Bantry Bay, on 
the iiortli shore, is an excellent harbour, large and well 
sheltered, with water sufficiently deep for the largest sliij)S. 
It is called BearHIaven, and is formed by Bear Island, at 
each end of which there is an entranee, and good anchonige 
evciynvliere within it, though the best is oil’ Bjdnakilly. 
'J'liis harbour is wt*ll adapted for the rendezvous of a fleet, 
being near tlie sea, easy of access, spacious, and safi*. An 
indecisive nelion was fought in it on the 30th April. KJSO, 
between a portion of the I’reneh fleet that Cf.iivcyejl King 
James to Kinsale, and the English fleet nimer Admiral 
I Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington, It was in Bantry 
1 Bay also that the Ereiieli fleet, with General Iloelie on 
board, anebored in 1790. 

BAN YAN TREE (/'Veax ludlrn) is a native of most 
parts of India, both on the islands and tlie niamlutid. It 
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is found ill its greatest perfection and beauty about the Indwe^n the Freneb anny of the norlli, under General 

villages on the skirts of the Circar Mountains. The \vood Fnidherhe, and the Germans, under Geiu'ial MunteuflVl. 

is light, white, porous, and of no value. Brabinaiis use the Both sides claimed the vict<»ry, but the French w’cre com- 
Icavcs as plates to eat off ; hivil lime is manufactur<*d from pelled to fall back on Arras and Doua)^ 
the tenacious milky juice. The branches spread to a great BAP'TISM, a well-known eeremniiy or ordinance of 
extent, dropping llieir roots here and tliere, wbieli as soon Christianity: one of the two sacraments of the English 
as th('y reach the ground rapidly increase in size till they Keformed Clmrcb. 

become as large as and similar to the parent trunk, by wliieli When bai>tisTTi, ns a religious rite, was first practiseil, Is 
means the (jnantity of ground they cover is almost in- I a question on which the opinions of the learned 'have liceii 
credible. Some trees are quite 100 yards round tlio circiun- ] divided. Some early Jewish writers speak of it as a custom 
fereiicft of the braiieluiS, and 100 feet liigh, the priiicipail of their iiatimi from very ancient times. Wc ])0«seH8, how- 
trunk being more than 25 feet to the branches, and 8 or ever, the most autlientic information that in the reign of 
9 feet in diameter. Tiberius there appeared on the banks of tlie river Jordan a 

BA'OBAB. See Adansonta. pn»pbet whose name was John, who called upon the people 

BAPAUME, a t«)wn of France, in the department <»f of J udea to adojit stricter rules of life, to expect tln‘ iminc- 
Tas de Calais, is situated near the source i»f the Sensde, diate coming of the kingdom of heaven, and to repent. 
16 miles S. by E. from Arras. It is a w'ell-built forti- Great innltitudes attended the preaching of John. He 
fied town, with 3091 inhabitants, who manufacture lawn, required of those who became his disciples that they should 
muslin, calico, thread, soap, and leather. A battle was bo baptized. This was done in the river, and the mean- 
fouglit near the town on the 2iid and 3rd January, 1871, ing of the rite seems, in this case, to have pointed to the 
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iicccsfiity of I'opent.'inco, and the ]»mclico of a mfro riKid 
inoraJity, aa preparatory to tlie nppoavin" of the Mcssiiih 
:ind Ilia kinfjdom, wliich was aimomiced to be at liaiid. On 
nocouiit of Ills requiring liis proselytes to submit to this 
rit»*, the name t)f tl>e Baptist was given to him. Among those 
who acknowledged Jt»hn aa a divine propliet, and iveeived 
baptism at liis hands, was Jesus of NuzaretJi, the long- 
expected Messiah, at whc)s«) ha]disin there was a snjHjr- 
Jiatural appearance in the air, and a voice heard, which 
«lecLir(‘d iiini to he the “beloved Son of (lod, in whom he 
was well pleased.” Jolin also hon- hif testimony that 
.r(‘sus was tlie lilessiah. Jesus, under the especial direc- 
tion and Avith the peculiar assistauee of the Most High, 
founded that great ehurch or community in which so large 
a ])oi*tioii of the hmnan race anj now comprehended, and 
appointed that nduiissioii into this church should he by 
the rite of hajdisiii. 

It is remarkable that be did not himstOf baptize. Bnt 
Avhile he was employed in diffusing that m*AV and sacred 
truth Avhieh he came to conniiunieate, and in the jierfonn- 
aiiee of those miracles by which liis claim to he a divine 
t«’achcr was ( st.ahlisliod, his apostles and others of his 
more eminent discijiles did baptize, and many flocked to 
their baptism (John iv. 1, ‘J). This was done under the 
eve and with the concurrence of their master; hut after 
Ids resurrection he gave a more direct sanelion to the^mie- 
tice, and in faet established the rite as a ]»erpeliial ordi- 
iianee in his religion, saying to his apostles — “ (lo ye 
tluM'idore and teneh all nations, baptizing tliein in the name 
c*f the Putlicr, and of the Son, and of the Holy (lliost: teach- 
ing tlicm to observe all things whatsoever 1 have commanded 
you” (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). Tlie apostles acted according 
to this injunction. The rite was regarded by them and 
the first Christians ns an instituted ordinance of the (Uiris- 
tian Chnrc.h. Tlio im^aning of Christian laqitism differed 
little, if at all, from the baptism of John. It implied 
repentance and faith in Christ. The Avashing was no inapt 
symbol of tliia change. Wlien formally administered by 
some officer of the Cliristian Church, and in the presence 
of a Cfiiristian assembly, it W’as an outward ami visible 
sign that the convert took upon himself the profes- 
sion of Christianity, and Avas acknoAvledged as a member 
of the church. 

Whether the rite was originally pi'vfonned by coin- 
jdetc immersion is tlie subject of controversy. The words 
baptism and bapthe are Greek terms, Avliich imply, in 
their ordinary acceptation, washiarj or dipping. The ques- 
tion, howevi'r, is not whether entire immersion were the 
))raetico in tlie primitive church, but 'whether it was re- 
g.u'dcd as so essentially a part of the ordinane** that there 
<‘Ou1d be no baptism without it. This is one of the points 
of disagreement between the Greek and Latin ehurelies, 

III tlie Christian Coptic churches of Kgypt at the present 
day tanks for ablution exist in e-A’ciy clmrch. In Abou 
Sergeli, beside.s the well and sink in the choir, there is a 
tiink 3 feet square in the women's compartment, and a large 
deep one about 8 feet long and 6 feet wide in the jiort of 
the church called the narthex, [See Basilica.] These 
are generally covered with loose boards. The large one in 
the narthex is called the “ Epiphany tank,” and is used 
about midnight on the eve of the Festival of the Gheetas, 
when the male part of the Coptic congregation plunge 
into it to commemonite thtf bapti.sm of Christ. The 
fonaller tanks were used f<ir ablutions before the ser- 
vices, and also for a ceremony on Manndy Thursday, when 
the priest washes the feet of some of the congregation. A 
somewhat analogous custom existed in early times in the 
Western Churiili, In the atrium of th« early Konmn 
basilicas there was a well at'adneh the congregation washed 
nefore entering the church. Examples still exist, among 
others, in Koine at San Clemente, and In Milan at Sant' 
Ambrogio. 

VOL. II. 


The ceremonies uttondnnt upon baptism during patristic 
times were of a vei-y elaborate, character. The ordinary 
administration of the rite was limited to tlie two festivals 
of Easter and Whitsuntide, the name Whit-Sundav being 
derived from the white garments worn by those Avho were 
baptized. 'I'he, candidates were called upon to renounce 
tho devil and all his works (a form still obsAwccl by the 
sponsors in Iht? Church of England), ami were then exor- 
cised by the priest, who laid his hand upon tlnnr heads, ami 
breathed into their faces, Tliey avcic then anointed Avith 
oil, that they might as wrestlers eniiteiid for the truth ; 
tlic cars and nostrils were touched with spittle, signifying 
tiial the ears sliould he ever open to tho truth, and that 
the heli(‘ver should live in the odour of virtue. The water 
of baptism was consecrated, .and the candidate Avas innma'sed 
or sprinkled threi; times, in reference to the three persniis of 
the. Trinity. Afti'r baptism the neoiihyh* tasted of milk and 
honey, and also of salt, Avas again anointed with oil, and 
A\as then clothed in a Avhite robe — a symbol of the purity 
and iiinoeimee of soul he had attained — and a hand Avas 
placed round his head. 'J'lie usage varied sliglitly in diff«*rent 
eouiitries, and additional eenmionies ivere added in someiif 
the ehiirehes. 

The eeremonios of exoreism, the londiing (tf the cars 
and nostrils with spittle, the jdaeing of salt in the mouth, 
anointing Avith oil in the form of a eross, ami the ]>ouring 
I of water three times, are still retained in the Homan Catholic 
Church, hut are rejected as pertaining to superstition by 
the various IVotestant ehiirehes, though the anointing with 
oil and tin* use of the Avhitc robe were n‘t:um*d by the 
Churcli of England for some lime after the lh‘fonnation. 

The (Mmreli of Englaml still retains the, signing Hie 
infant with the sign of the eross, as a token that it is hoped 
it AVill become a good soldier of Jesus Christ. The Scoteli 
rejected it Avith the other ceremonies, and it is also omitted 
by the various independent ehiirehes. The Society of Friends 
rejects outward ba]>tism alt<)g»*thcr, considering it entirely 
a spiritual matter. 

Tlie opinion of the Cliristian Avorld has been miieh 
divided with respect to the time of life at Avhicli it is proper 
to administer the urdinunee. VVlieii Christianity addresses 
herself to the unconverted, tlio proper time evidently is 
wiicncA’cr the faith and repentance necessary arc perceived 
to he eomplete ; but the ease of nations ivhieh are alnwly 
Christianized is diflereiit. There is nothing in the New 
Testament which relates to the baptism of the oftspring of 
parents themselves Cliristian, hut <*iily instnietions as to 
the baptism of converted persons, leaving us without an 
authoritative direction in tlie ease ; so that it Avas iiaiural 
for the first eoiiA’crts, who were Jcavs, to infer an .analogy 
betw’cen this rite and circumcision, the initiatory rito of 
Judaism, which, by the divine command, was to be jier- 
formed in infancy, and which brouglit the person wlio 
received it witliin the scope of the promises to Abraham 
and his seed, ns baptism did within the scope of the pro- 
mises to believers in Christ. Further, avc read in the 
Scriptures of whole households being baptized at once. ; so 
that infant baptism certainly did prevail in the church at a 
very early period. The reasons adduced in favour of adult 
baptism are fully given in the article Ba rriSTs. 

When baptism Avas received us a permanent ordinniico 
of the Christian Church suitable places wore provided, 
ealled baptisteries, which in some instances preceded 
ehurelies. Such are the fine baptisteries of Pisa, Ilorencc, 
&e, [See Baptistkry.] Of these baptisteries it is believed 
none remain in England ; but in many of the larger churches 
of England a portion of Hie building is set apart for the 
jicrfonnaiice of this rite, and contnins Hie Jbftt, so called 
from/o»ir, a fountain, perliaps in reference to the original 
baptisterici., tlic .springs or running streams of the East, or as 
the Spring of that water which was supposed to be life-giving. 
The niaintenancv of a font in the church for baptism ia 
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inijoined on every parish. The old fonts of Eii#;land hav<' 
capuciouH basiiiH, larj;e eiu)ii;;li to receive the entire body of 
tho infant It was the practice of the KiifjlisJi Chiirrl) from 
the bepnningto immerse the whole body (Fuller’s ‘‘ Ohurcli | 
History,” p. lOU). Since the hitter part of tho sixteenth 
century the baptism of infants by immersion lias been 
almost entirely disused in Kn^ijland, althoii'^h tin*, church 
service requires to this day that if “the child may well 
endure it” the priest shall “dip it iu tins water discreetly * 
and warily “ it shall sullice to pruir water upon it ” only j 
ill the case where tlic sponsors sludl “ certify iliat the child j 
is weak,” a ccrtilication which is now always taken for ; 
.granted. It lias always been an object witli the autlmritics ; 
in the Church of Knj;laii(i to iMiforci* the attendance at the 
]mhlic font in (lii* church. Ihivate baptism is rather emi- 
iiived at than allowed. In cases of sickness or JiazarU of 
life the clergyman is not to perforin tho full service, but 
only so inucli as may be needful, for satisfaction that the . 
cliiid, if it dies, die not iiiibiijiti/A'd. The friends of the ! 
infant must still repair to the church for the completion ! 
of tlio ceremony. Tn Scotland tho haptisin of infants is ; 
frequently performed at honn‘, tliou^h i^cncrally there is | 
some partieidur cause for it. j 

TIh* question as to the validity of lay haptisin is one | 
about which much controversy has existed. It lias always j 
been admitted that where llii* services of a priest or of a I 
iiiinister could be obtained the administration of the rite 
should be left to the cler"y ; but, on the other hand, the 
vast iiiijiortance at t ached to baptism hy many sections of 
the. church has from a very early period causeil lay baptism 
to be admitted where no other is ])Os.sible. By tlic Church 
of Komo this is admitted to the fullest extent, and inidw'ives 
are even allow'<‘d in cases of daii^jerlo baptize a child before i 
the birtli is coinplctcil. In the (/liuri'ii of England lay j 
baptism was peniiitlejl after the Kefonnation until loTo, ! 
when the power of administration was restricted to “lawful 
ministers;” hut tlic Milidity of lay hajitism is generally 
accepted at tho present time. Another question that ha.s . 
been frequently discussed is that relating; to baptism ad- 
ministered by heretics, but the validity of this, where the 
proper formula has been used, is «TcncralIy admitted. 

Ill the ceremony of bujitism in the Clmrch of Eii;rlaiid, 
and also in tho (hiurch of Koine, it is requested that there 
shall be »p<m»ors^ from to promise, or in our 

old Saxon toiif^ue, godfathers aiul godmothers^ wlio pledge 
themselves that the cliihl shall he brought up In the Cliris- 
tiau faith, but the ])racticc is rejected by the Pi*csbytcrian 
and Dissenting churches. 

Another incident to baptism, us administered in the 
English Church, is the ghing a namo to the child. In this 
(diristians seem to have followed the example of the Jew’s, 
who assigned a immo w’hcii the rite of circumcision W'as 
])orfonned. The name thus given during the perfoniuiuco 
of one of the sacraments is appropriately calh*d the 
Christian name. The suniame, or name of a<ldition, is not 
on this occasion mentioned ; in fact, the muderu surname 
is of comparatively recent growth [see Suiwamic] ; and it 
is observable tluit thongii there are frequent instances of 
tlie change of tho surname in after life, the instances arc 
extremely rare of any change in tho Chiistian name. 

BAP'TXSTERY. an ancient building in which Cliiis- 
tians performed tlie ceremony of baptism. Tho most 
celebrated existing baptisteries are those of Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Pisa ; the most ancient is the Baptistery of S. 
Giovanni in Fonte, near the church of S. Giovanni Latcraiio 
at Rome, commonly said to have been erected by Constan- 
tine tho Great. The plan of tliis building is an octagon, 
with a small portico at tho entrance; the interior is 
decorated with eight most beautiful porphyry columns, the 
finest of the kind in Rome. Tho diameter of this .struc- 
ture is about 75 feet. Tlie Baptistery of Florence, wliicli 
b octagonal, with a diameter of about 100 feet, stands 


opposite to the princi])al entrance of the cathedral, but i'i^ 
much the older building, and is alluded to by Dante us 
“il mio hel San Giovanni,” since it was dedicated to St. 
.Toliu, even in his time. The three great bronze doors, 
sonietiiiH's called the “ gates of paradise,” and tlie work 
of Ani>ui-:a Pisano and Giiuikutx, are celebrated for 
the lieauty of their lias-reliefs. The Baptistery of Pisa, 
erected between the years 1152 and 1100, by Diotisalvi, 
is of singular and exquisitely beautiful design. The plan is 
circular, with a diameter of IIG feet ; the building is raised 
on three steps, aftd sunriountud with a dome in the slia])i* 
of a pear. The external elevation is divided into tini'it 
stories. The multangular edifices placed at the sides of 
cathedrals, wdiicli arc called chaptcr-liousos, arc very 
similar in plan to the ancient baptistery, it is possible 
tb(*y w'cre originally used for that purpose. Ocen.sionally 
temporary baptistt*rics w'ere cruided when some convert 
of note was to he admitted to full coinniniiioii with tlv^ 
church. Thus, a.d. (i27, Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
was baptized in such a structure. The reservoirs in bap- 
tist churches are bomt'tiincs named hujitist elites. 

BAP'TISTS, a religious sect, and, in England, one 
pait of the body known by the genoral name of 'J'he Three 
Denominations of Protestant Dissenters. As the name 
implies, they hold peculiar view’s on the subject of bn])ti.sm, 
maintaining tliat this Christian rite ought to he udminis- 
lercd by immersion, nnd not by sprinkling, at such an age 
that tlie ordinance can be regarded a.s tlic profession of tin* 
1ia]>tizeil per.s<»n*s owm faith ; and not in infancy. Such 
they believe was Ibe prae.tice of the a])ostolic times. In 
the vindication of their mode of performing the oidinam'c, 
tlicy lay great strc8.s on the original word wliicli 

signifies, as they contend, nothing but immersion. TIh'v 
defend the postponement of the rite from ilic words of tlie 
bupti.siinl commission, in w’bich the apostles arc commanded 
to teach before they baptize. “ Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the n.ame of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Gb<»st.” The reception of the 
gospel being thus n.s5umed ns an indispensable qualification 
tor baptism, the Baptists require that all to whom they 
administer it should repent of their sins, believe in Christ, 
and joyfully recciire the W'ord. A ]U’ofcssion to this eftccL 
is made by most persons wdio are baptized in their coin- 
mnnion. The question of baptism was brought before 
difi’erent councils in the fifth century, whose decisions 
were given in favour of infant baptism. The opposite 
opiiiif>ns W'ere tberoforu nnatbeumtized ; and those who 
lield them incurred the penalties attached to heresy. . Tlie 
schism wdiicli led to the formation of the Greek Clmrch did 
not remove the cause of controversy concerning baptism, 
but, on the contrary, increased it by tho intolerant pro- 
ceedings wliich W’ere taken against those w’lio refused to bo 
silenced. The number of those who professed the offensive- 
tenet in the bcgiiiuing of the twelfUi century are said by 
Moslieim to have amounted to 80,000. From this time 
to the commencement of tho Reformation, Germany was 
the chief seat of the Baptist reformers; from whence, 
f(»llowing the course of tlie Rhine, they spread over Hol- 
land. Till then the doctrine, though so long and tenaci- * 
onsly muiutaiiied, appears not to have led to any particular 
designation being bestowed upon those who held it. Their 
(*xistence as a distinct sect commenced in Germany 
in the days of Luther, under the name of Axabav- 
TisTS Tlio doctrine was bhuided W'itli principles so 
fanatical and lawdcss, that iiono W’ho had respect for tho- 
iiiorals and order of society dared to avow it; and conse- 
quently tho advocates for baptismal iininersion are nverHc* 
to the name oftdnabaptists. Little is known of tho Bap- 
tists in England liefore the sixteontb ccntuiy. Their iiainu 
tlieii aiipears among the various sects who were struggling 
liiY civil .and religious freedom. Wc do not hear of any 
congregation of Baptists iu this country before 1007. They 
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now subsist under two deiunniiiations, Ocnorfll Baptists, 
and rarticular Baptists. The latter (lesipjnntion is given 
to those who hold Cnlviiiistic views, and who are in every 
respect but tljeir distinelivo doctrine the same as the Iiide- 
])endeiits. The (iciieral Baptists maintain tlje doctrine of 
univcr.sRl redemption ; hut they are divided into the Old 
Connection (Unitarian), and the New Connection (Trini- 
tarian), the latter by far tlie more numerous. Among both 
the Particular and (loneral Baptists there is another ground 
of separation, relating to the terms of cmninunion at tho 
T-rf)vd’s Supper. Some cliurchcs (each BOcu‘ty or coiigivga- 
tioii is a church) do not allow persons who have not received 
baptism according to tlieir views of it to join with them in 
the celebration of this rite. Of this number are some of 
the ] ‘articular Baptists, and all the New Connection of 
Ceneml Ba])iists. Others, lujwevcr, d») not seniple to 
meet, on that occasion, not only those «)f tJie Baptist per- 
suasion who liold other ojiiuions widely different from their 
own, but ev(Mi persons who do not embrace the Baptist 
tcm l, provided tlieir ndigioiis faith is in otlier respects, ns 
they conceive, orthodox, and their lives conformable to 
their jirofession. Tins is called fre« communion. 'I’ho 
tolerant spirit which it cultivates is making rapid ])rogress 
through tijc whole denomination. Jii 1885 the Baptists 
had !2h00 (‘Impels, iiiid •100,000 members in ( treat Britain, 
in other countries throughout tlui world there were in the 
same year 20,000 clinrches, and 2,ti00,t)00 monihers. 

BAR (in French, harremi) is a term applied, in a court 
of justice, to an iiu'.losure made by a partition of timber, 
with the view of ]n-cventing tlie persons engaged in the 
business of the court from being incommoded by the crowd. 
It has been sn}»posed to he from the circumstance of the 
counsel standing tlierc to plead in the causes befort*. the 
court that those lawyers who have been called to the bar, 
(»r admitted to plead, are termed haiTixters^ and that the 
body c(dlectively is denominated the bar; but these l(‘rins 
an? more ]>robably to b(* tniocd to tlic arrangements in the 
Inns of Court. [See Baiiuisteu, Inns or Court*! 
l*ri.soiiGrs .'iro also placed for trial at tln^ same place; aiul 
hence the practice arose of addressing them as the “pri- 
soners at the bar,” 'I'lw* term is similarly applied in the 
liousivs of parliament to the breast-liigh partition ■which 
divides from the body of the respectivii houses a sparse 
near the door, beyond whicli none hut tho members and 
clerks are admitted. To these bars witnesses and ])crHons 
who have bceii ordered into custody for breaches of jwivilege 
arc Iwought ; and counsel stand there wdien admitted to 
jilead be^ie the respective houses. The Commons go to 
tho bar of tho House of Lords to hear the king’s spwch at 
the opening .and close of the session. A trial at bar is one 
wliich takes place before all the judgc.s at the bar of tho 
court in winch the action is bnaiglit. 

Rar, in lieraldry, a figure formed of two liorizontnl 
linos, which pass across and occupy a fifth part of the 
shifdd. In the language of heralds, it is one of tho ten 
“honounihle ordinaries.” Half a bar is oall(‘d a efosef, 
and half a closet is named a harruhi, A double bar is 
knoAvn as a bar-gemeL 

The bar-sinister, or bastard bar, is a diagonal lino placed 
over tlie paternal coat of the bastard or his descendants, 
whether used singly or in a quarter(*d sliicld. 

BAR. in music, is a vertical line dnawii across the stai^e, 
or the whole score of staves, so as to cut off a portwm. 
Tho portions or mmsurea so cut off are of equal length, 
and the first note in' each measure bears a priiicijml accent, 
by tlie periodical recurrcnco of wliich accents at tlio begin- 
ning of each bar musical rhythm is obtained. Altiasurcs, 
tlie portions cut off by bars, are noAv nearly always also 
called by tho name lara^ hut tho grow'th of this iiomcn- 
clatnro is to be regretted as causing unnecessary confusion. 

Tho bar in its modern nie.'ming occurs first in Ijiwes* 
“ Ayres” (published 1663), and its use became general by 


1 660. (It will b(‘ remembered that Lawes was tlie friend 
of Milton.) But bars in innsic were used much earlier for 
another purpose than to indicate the recurrence of principal 
accents, and thereby the indication of time and rhythm ; 
tho liuinble purpose, namely, of keeping the notes on tho 
different staves well in line, so that simultaneous notes 
siiould be kept vertically level with each other in the several 
parts. Bars of this sort ar(^ found throughout Morley’s 
“ Prttfttical Music” (161)7), and evim in the early “ Musica 
Instrumental is ” by Agrieola (1629); hut all tho great 
Klizabctliaii works of Gibbous, Tallis, Byrd, &e., are not 
barred. These early bars, when tliey occur, arc used quite 
iiTcgularly, jirobahly about as frequently as by practice was 
found nt'cessary to keep the jiarts from struggling away 
from eacli other, and thus making the score unreadable. 

Kven as I'arly as Uavciiseroft’s Psalter the bar w'as used 
for a third purpose, namely, to mark a musical pause 
similar to the end of a verse (or line) in poetry; likewise, 
says an old treatise, “ to give time for the clioir to draw 
hivath,” This bar was draw'n licavily, and was called the 
great har^ to distinguish it from tlie ordinary or /me?' bar 
w'luMi the latter came into use. The great bar was g<‘ncrally 
douhled,l>t*canse in old music strainswere generally repeated, 
so we get the douhle bar ; but we sometimes find a strain 
repeated thrice, as in some ihiiiees, &(!.; and in this case in 
old music ii triple bar is found. The double bar being, as 
said, so A cry usual, (’amo at hist to moan a gnjat bar, 
w'liethcr or not the ]mi*t was to he repeated ; so tliat tlui 
now familiar repeat-dots had to be added when the ancient 
meaning of repetition was to he conveyed. 




In the example, a is an ordinary h.ar; b is a great bar 
(obsolete), nnirking tho close of u period or plirasc ; c is a 
double bar, anciently meaning that tho plirase it closed 
was to he doubled or re])eated ; d is a triple bur, indicating 
a thrcef(»1d repetition, and now obsolete fur some eeiitnrios; 
c gi'adually replaced h as merely sliowdiig the close of si 
plirase, and lost its o'wn originsil meaning as indicating 
repetition, to regain wliieli the form e has been introduced ; 
f is the double rcpesit, used Avhen both the strain heforo 
and that after the douhh^ bar are to be n*peated. 

By nrhat 1ms been said it is sufficiently inanifest that 
double bars occur at any jmrt of the measun'. If a section 
of a tune ends on tho second heat of a bar (measure), and 
the next section ronseqnently begins on the tliird beat, tho 
double bar marking the dhdsion is drawn lietwccn tlic second 
and third heats thus : — 



If the section tuids with the bar, the double bar is drawn 
instead of the ordinary bar-liiie. 

BAR. a town in flic provim^e of Baiiar in Hindustan, is 
on tho south bank of tlic Ganges, situated in 25*^ 30' N. 
lat., and 86“ 30' K. Ion. The houses in Bar arc estimated 
to amount to 6000 ; they are ill built, and the wdiolo town 
presents a verj' mean appearance, but it is a place of con- 
siderable trad(*. 

BA'RA BAN'KX, a distrii'.t in Oiidh, British India, 
under tho lieutenant-governor of tho North-western 
Provinces, lies betAveen 26“ 81' and 27“ 21' N. lat,, and 
betAA'eeii 80“ 68' and 81“ .54' E. Ion. Tho area is 1769 
square miles, and the population 1,150,000. Tho most 
easterly of tho three districts which make up the Lucknow 
Division, Bara Bank! is bounded oii the north and west by 
SitnpuT and Lucknow, on the south by Rao liarcli and 
Sultnnpur, on the east by Fyzabad, and on the north-cast 
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by the broad streams of the Chauka and Gogra (Gbagi-a), 
wbielt separate it from Babralrb ami <ioiida. 

Like the rest of tlie Oudli portion of the (Jari;jes basin, 
Bara Baiiki eonsists of an alniusi level plain, fallini^ ^rad” 
ually from north-west to south-east towanls tlm Bay of 
Bengal. Tlip district stretches for 4H miles along the 
right hank ottlic Gogra river, and s[>reads inland for alKiut 
80 miles over the water-parting wliieh divides the imme- 
diate basin of the Gogra from that of its uflluent, the 
Gumti ; it then slopes down the waler-sliLMl, and into the 
Gumti valley. 

About three-lifllis of I lie },oiI are enltivated. Tliosta])lc 
crops are nheat and liee, oeeiijiNing nearly half the eulli- 
vated area. ’A liltli is sown with liarhw ami gi*am {(Ucvr 
arictiuam)\ ulauit acres are under sngar-eaiie. 

The in-ineipal remaining crops are maize, millets, fiehi- 
j)eas<*, and nrhar ( < 't/tistus vajtni ;/.<). 'Fhe imports arc pure 
goods from Gawiipore, salt from Agra and Delhi, coaise 
red cloth (Ivharua) and coloured st nil's from Kalpi; tur- 
meric, pep]»er, ami s]nces from Goraklijjur and Nepal. ! 
The chief exjiorts an* -wheat, sugar, and country -niaile 
cloth. 'i'Jien* is an cNlensive through Ir.illie by road, rail, 
and ri\cr. tSal l(»"s from the forests of Oudh ami Nepal 
arc iloated down the Garni. ik to Bahramghat, to he carted 
t lienee to Lucknow* and Cawiijiorc. Rice, maize, and oil- 
seeds come over tin* Gogra trom Ualivaieh, and aie shipped 
from Puraina Ghat to Low’Cr Bengal in country lio.ats, or 
flespatched by ro.nl to (?awn]ioie. 'I'ln* m.'iimfactures of 
the distiict are plain and coloured ebdh, of coaise quality, 
from lumics]mn and iuqiorUd yarn, the c\f.ra<*tion of sugar 
niul treacle from the cane, and brass and iron vessels for 
domestic u.sc. 

The year i.s divided into tliree season.^ — the liot weatlicr, 
from tbe end of March to tin* middle of dune; then the 
rains, till the end of Se]»teinber or lieginuing of October; 
iiml the cold weather, till March comes round again. 1'hc 
prevailing disease.*^ uie cpidemie eludera, g<*ncr.ally iutro- 
diicx'd by piJp’iins, simill-pox, and malarial fevers of a 
mild, intermittent, quotidian tyfu*. Cases of tertian uitd 
remittent fevers are rare. 

BARAGUAY D*H1LLIERS, LOUIS, a distin- 
guished FrcncJi gi*neral of the lirst empire, was horn ;it 
ruri.s, on Idth August, 17(il. lie w'.is lieutenant lu the 
regiment of Alsace at the outhreiik of tlie Revolution, and 
after serving under Custinc* and Menon, he received an 
appointment in the army of Italy from Napoleon. lie 
was appointed enmmaiidant of Venice in 17J17, and Hiib.sc- 
queiiliy seiwed with distinction in the campaign in Kgypt, 
and with the aniiieK of the Rhine, the Tyrol, and in 
Catalonia. lit? was in command of a division in the 
Russian campaign of hut had the misfortune to l>e 

taken prisoner with the greater jiart of his troops by the 
enemy. He was suspended from his functions by Napoleon, 
-who ordered an inqMiry into bis conduct. Weakened with 
the hardsliips of the retreat, D'llilliers was unable to sus- 
tain tlie mortificatioii of liavliig his bravery called in doubt, 
and was seized with an illness at Berlin, wdiithcr he had 
been sent as governor, and died December, 1812. 

BAUA(n*iAY ]>lliL.i.iKKs, AciiiLLK, Bon of the above, 
was born in Paris on the 6th September, 1795, He entered 
the army at a very early age, and rose rapidly through all 
the subordinate grades to that of lieutenant-general, which 
he attained on the (ith of August, 1848, and in 1847 was 
made inspector-general of infantry. After the Revolution 
of 1848 he was clioscn a member of the Natioinil Assembly. 
In November, 1849, he went to Rome in command of ttn* 
French army sent to maintain the authority of the pope. 
He adhered to Napoleon I If., and wu.s connected with the 
coup etat of December, 1 851. He served with distinction 
in the Russian war of 1864, and at the head of the French 
expeditionary corps of the Baltic assisted in the capture 
of Bomarsund. He was made a marshal of France, and 


commanded in the w’ar with Austria iu 1859. At the eh*so 
of the Fraiico-Prussian war of 1870 lie w’as np]>ointed 
jtreshleiit of the court a])point(*d to inquire into the causes 
of the fli.sgr£ict*fiil capitulations, particularly that of Buzuiiie 
at Metz, lie also presi(l(‘d at tho spi'cial council of 
'Will* -which tried General CrLhncr in 1872. lie died on 
the 7th of dune, 1878. 

BARAN'YA. a l»rovince of ITiiiigary, is bounded S. by 
the Dr.avc, K. by the Danube, N. and W. by the eirel«*s 
of Soiimgy and 'J^Jtdna. It contains 19JM .square mih*.-, 
mid presents an agreeable alternation of bills ninl valleys in 
the nortlierii and midland dislrii-ts. There is a range of 
heights also in the cast of Baraiiya, the slopes of w'liieli 
are covered with vineyards. The plains below- tlieni, as 
well as those about Moliacz, are among the most extensive 
levels in Ilnng.iry. Tin? soutb-easteriniiost part of Barmwa 
is eovered with morasses. Besides the Daiinb** and the 
Drave there are no imjiovt.'int rivers in the ilistriel. The 
natural fertility of Baimiya rend<*rs it one »>f the in(*st pro- 
dueti\c regions in Hungary. It grows excellent wheat, and 
most other kinds of grain, fruits, and tobacco. 11 pro- 
duel's a <*onKideral)le quantity of red and white wines, 
whi(‘li me iniieh ynized. There is a great hreadtli of 
meadow, ]>asture, and wood lands. Sweet chestnuts are 
ahimdmit, anil asparagus grows in a wild slate. 'I’he 
exteiisi\e fori'sts afford immense crops of acorns, on whieli 
thous.m(ls of swine are fed ; horned cattle and sheep are 
mimerous ; the horses arc small hut mottlesome. 'I'lii 
inineral productions of Baranya eonsist of limestone, marble, 
porphyiy, inill-stouc grit, slate, alum, and coals. The 
population is 295,001); of these about eigbt-lenlli> me 
(Jatliolies, and the remainder Protestants, Jew-s, or Greck.s. 
Tin* eliief town is FOnfkiiu jiia-. 

BAR'AS KHOTUN' or BARS KHOTAN (tbe 
“City of tbe 'rigers’’^, formerly a large tow-n on the Kher- 
lon. Tlie mins of the town lie, according to FatJicr ( ierhilloii, 
the only Kuropean w'ho ever visited tliem, in 48® N. hit., 
and 118® 42' K. Ion. When this traveller ))a.ssod the 
river near these ruins, they consisted of extensive remains 
of mud walls, and two j>yramids in a .state of deeay. After 
the Moguls liad been defeated and expelled from China, 
Toglion Timur, the Mogul emperor, built this town as tbe 
future scat of tbe empire, and he died there in 1370. At 
Hint time it w-as an extensive place, neai-ly 7 miles in 
circumference. Nothing certain is known respecting its 
destruction. Timurs son transferred tlie scat ot the empire 
to the ancient town of Karokonim, further to the west ; 
and this cireumstanee was prohuhly tho chief e.anse of the 
abandonment and final destruction of tlie fonni*r eajiital. 

BABB, the name of a noble breed of horses, reared by 
the Moors of Burbary and Morocco, and introduced into 
S]).ain by tbe Arabs of Northern Africa during the time in 
which they liehi dominion in tliat country- -whore, however, 
it ha,s been .allowed to degenerate greatly since their ex- 
pulsion. It is only to a noble race of Northern Africa that 
the tenn Barb is applicable, for the common brood of that 
country is veiy inferior and nrineh neglected. A peculiar 
breed of noble Barbs, called ShWuhah JfJr'reeh — that is, 
windsueker — is found in the desert of Sahara, boyond the 
limits of w'hieli, from change of food and dimale, it soon 
declines. It is chiefly, if not exclusively, fed on camel’s 
milk, and on a feed of this once a day the horse will travel 
almost incredible distances across the parched desert. It 
is principally etnyiloyod in hunting the antelope and» the 
ostrich. Tlie Barb, though he has not the form which 
w'oiild ])lcase a member of the jockey club, possesses wonder- 
ful speed, courage, and power of endurance. The training 
for the saddle btqpiis at the age of two years. They have 
then the mane and tail cropped, under the idea of adding 
by this means to their strengtli ; but when they have at- 
tained the Age of six, tho mane and tail are allowed to grow, 
and after tins period they are never dressed nor combed ; 
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if divty, tlify aro simply -washed in the next stroain. Walk- 
jiif; and are the only paces they arc allowed to 

])raetiso ; it is considered vulgar to trot or canter. The 
training of the horses for military service is very severe ; 
and although f)n ordinary occasions the Moors avoid over- 
heating their horses, they often keep them up for hours to 
the top of their speed, without a moment’s intermission. 
The gi'cnt exercise of the Moorish cavalry consists in gal- 
loping their liorses for the distance of about a quarter of a | 
mile, and then, while in full career, making them stop sud- 
denly short, while the rider delivers his spear or tires his 
musket, and this is ropeated till man mul horse are both 
fatigued. Lillie attention, liowever, is .afterwards paid to 
the horses; yet they are long-lived and remarkably free 
fnmi disease. Tlie Moors never make hay, hut feed their 
hordes upon chopped straw and hurley, which the hor.ses 
eat out of a nose-bag. In spring they are fed ujion grass. 
There are no mangers in the stables, and the liorses are 
tethered to ir<»u pins driven into the ground. Mr. Vouatt 
thus deserihes tJie characters of atrnc Barb from Morocejo, 
Fez, and the interior of Tripoli; — “Forehand long and slen- 
der; ill furnished with a mane, hut rising distinctly and boldly 
out of the withers — head small and lean — ears well fornuMl 
ami well plaeed — shoulders light, sloping haekwar<l ami flat 
— withers tine ami high — ^loins straight and short — flanks 
and libs round and full, and with not too much hand — 
haunehes strong — croup i>erhaps a little too long — quarters 
mnsenlai* and well developed — legs ch'an, with the tendons 
boldly detached from the hone — pastern some.wliat too long 
and oblique — foot sound and good. 'I’hcy are rath<*r lower 
than the Arabian, seldom exceeding 14 liaiids and an ineli, 
and )la^e not his spirit, speed, or continuance, altlxnigh in 
geiicial form tin*}' are pi‘ohahly his superior,” The first 
Barb im])orl<‘d intt> England of uhieh there is any mention 
in the Stud Book was a mare, the properly of Charles II, 
The famous Godolphin Aral)iaii was n ])iire Barb, foaled in 
Baibary and imported into England during the reign of 
(Jeorge II. lie was a brown hay about Jo hands high. 
He sliares witJi the Darley Aiuhian and the Byerly Turk 
tlm honour of being the progenitor of our KngH.sli race- 
horses, See Honstc. 

BARBA'DOES is the most eust<Tn <»f the Caribhee 
Islands, and the most ancient of the British settlements in 
the West Indies. Unlike most of the West India Islands it 
lias never changed iiwners. The exact date of its discovery is 
unknown, hut no mention of it oeenrs ])riur to IfiOO. In 
nil prohahility it -was first seen by tlie Forluguesc in their 
vojages to and from South America, from whom it derived 
its name, which it is supposed to hav(! obtained from the 
Indian tig- trees growing on the island, and Avhieh W'crc 
called by them “ barhudas or bearded. 

'J'ho first English ship known to have touelied at the 
island was iho Olivc^ in 1606, on her returu from Guinea ; 
pari of the crew landed, erected a cross, and took p<»sse.ssioii 
in the name of the king, inscribing on a tree, “James, king 
of England and of this Island.” Nearly twenty years after- 
wards, Sir William Com teen, a incrchaiit of London, sent 
out a colonizing expedition; thirty men landed, in 1624, 
on the spot wliicli liad been taken possession of by Hie 
Olipe^ and laid the foundation of a town, which, in lionour 
of the reigning king, they called .Tames Town. During the 
next twenty years there were continual disputes between 
various English noblemen, who sought to outvie each other 
in obtaining a royal grant of the island ; and rival partie.s 
of colonists frequently came into collision. But by the 
year 1646 matters became more settled. The civil war 
and religious dissensions which were raging in England 
contributed greatly to the rapid population of the island, 
and meny Royalist families found an asylum in it. The 
leeward part seems to have been first and best scttleil. 
Many of the planters had become rich, and arrangements 
had been made for a local government of the island. The 


population l»ad in 1647 increased to 60,000, and the value 
of land had, of course, risen in pniportiun. An mirestricted 
intercourse existed with the Diiteh very favourable to the 
Barbadians, but money was so searce that barter of com- 
modities was f)ften necessarily nisortod to, and all fees and 
ciiioUiTucnts were paid in kind. 

When and whence the sugar-cane was liigt imported is 
uncertain, hnt in 16*17 Ligon speaks of the art of making 
sugar ns a business recently begun and little understood ; 
and it is to the Diitcli that we are indehtfd for the first 
instruction in the culture of the plant, and the itiaimfacturo 
of this valuable prodinrt. 

During the civil war the rival claimants to the owner- 
ship of Barhado(‘s earned their partisanship into that island, 
niui the cfilnnists were involved in turbulent proceedings 
until the Restoration. 'Tlien sueeceded legal contests, in 
-wliieli the Earl of Uarlihle and Lord Willoughby contended 
for the island, while, the colonists wished to shake them 
both off. The latt«*r wi-rc finally freed from these seigniorial 
claims by an arrangement made in 16611 ; and six years 
.afteinvards Barhadoes was made tlie ijendquartiMS of a more 
exteiisivi* government, called the Windward Lsiaiuls, which 
was defined to iiieludi; all the islands to windward of 
Gna<lnlon]^e ; that and the other islands i»f the Caribbean 
eh.ain having been fornu'd into a distinct command under 
the title of the Leev\ aid Islands. 

In August, 167.6, Barhadtios was visited with a most 
awful hurricane. Neitlier tiee nor house was left standing, 
except a few sheltered by some hill or elifi’, and the whole 
face of the country exhihiled (uie scene of desolati )ii ; while 
the coast was strewed with wrecks, and many lives w'Pie 
lost at sea and on shore. This was followed by other events, 
physical and commercial, such as a jiestilence, a revolt of 
llie negro-slaves, the im]»os)tion of a tax upon sugar, &c., 
which greatly retarded tin* jirogiess of the colony. 

In the first half of the l•ighleelltll century many salutary 
law's were made for Ibe good government of the colony ; hut 
the House of Assc‘inhly were frcijneiilly at issue with the 
executive and ceeJcAiastic’al jiowers in tJie mother country, 
respecting qnestimis bearing on Hie interests of the colony. 
In the latter half of the eeiitnrv the Seven Years’ War, the 
Amerie.an War, and tlie Freiieh Revolutionary War, involved 
Barhadoes more <»r less in their eoiiseqiieuces ; and these, 
together with misinaii.igement in the eoloiiial office, and 
frequent fires and hnrriianes in tlie island, brought the 
colonists to a very impoverished slate by the eml of tin 
century. In lK3i the island w’as visiteil by a hurricane, 
more dreadful Ilian had ever bi'forc been experienced, by 
w'hich 6600 persons lost their lives and an immense amount 
of property was destroyed. A e-oiifederation of the Leowai'd 
Islands was formed in 1S71, and the greater efficiency of 
goveriiineiit and saving of expense with which it was 
attended induced the eoloninl offiee to suggest a similar 
eoiifcdcration of the Windw'ard Islands, with Barbadocs at 
its head. The majority of the inhabitants a]ipearod to be 
in favour of the projiosal, hut it was opposed by the legis- 
lature, mid in 1 m 7 6 this gave rise to some Hcrions riots, 
whieh for a time eonsidciahly iiii)»eded the prosperity of 
the island; but changes ivcrc made in the administration, 
and eoiiiidence was soon re-cstahlishod. 

Tlie constituent parts of the legislative body of Bav- 
badoGS arc, first, the governor, who is appointed by and 
roprescnls tlic crown (and who is also governor-in-chief of 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Grcnaila, and St. Lucia); second, the 
council, appointcil by the sovereign ; and third, the assembly, 
which consists of rcprcscntativi'M of the people. I’ho gover- 
nor has an authority over the i;ivil, judicial, and military 
iiihf ilutioiis of the colony, somewhat rosembling that of the 
sovereign, and, like the sovereign, has a veto on any law' 
passed by the assembly. Thu second constituent part of 
the legislative body, tlic council, stand somew'hat in the 
same rank in the colonics as the peerage in England. With 
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tlicm may ori;;inatc any bill unconnoctPil with levies or ilic 
disposal of public iiKiucy. The third body, tho assembly, 
is entirely composetl of the representatives of the people, 
.nimnally elected, two members bein^^ sent by each parish. 
Barbado(iK is tho scat of a bishopric, and Bt*veii-eij.ddhs of 
the population ai’o rnenibers of tlie Cliurcli of Enghind. The 
capital posscs|es a college and several oDier fine buildings. 

Barbudocs is quite detached from the Caribbean chain, 
being 80 miles to the eastward of St. Vincent, tlie nearest 
island. It lies N.W. and S.K., and has nearly the same 
size and proportions as the Isle of Wight, being 21 miles 
in length and 1-1 miles acnjss in its broadest part. The 
surface is comparatively low, with gcntly-undulathig hills. 
The climate, though warm, is as healthy as any part of the 
West Indies, and the heat is greatly alleviated by tho tradc- 
niiid, which constantly blows over tho island ; indeed, the 
longevity of its inhabitants is a proof of its salubrity. Bnt 
tlic awful hurricanes with which it has from time to time 
been visited render tlic value of property very uncertain, 
'i’hcre arc sc\Tral bituminous springs, some of wlnVh fur- 
iiish a green tar tliat often suj)plics the want of pitch 
and lamp-oil. 

The total area of Barhadoes is l()(i,470 acres, nearly 
.all of which nr(i under cultivation ; the soil in the lowlands 
i.s black, and somewhat reddish in the parts where it is 
shallow, on the hills chalky, marly, and near the sca-shorc 
sandy. The black mould is suited t<» the sugar-cane, 
w'hich is as productive hero as in any island of the West 
Indies ; the land is ke])t in a liigli state of cultivation, but 
requires much manuring. The island is generally well 
su])plied with water, but fire-w<Mid is expensive. Stock, 
vegetables, and fruit are plentiful. The island, g(‘nerally, 
has tho appearance of a well-kept garden, intersected 
throughout by excellent roads. Scarcely an acre on which 
anything could be grown remains unproductive, and as there 
5s thus no room for squatting, the population have been 
compelled to labour diligently for hire, and arc generally in 
a condition most creditable to their industry and prudence. 

The principal, and indeed almost the only anchorage, is 
in Carlisle Bay, off Bridgetown, tho capital of the island, 
where the merchant vessels lo.ad and di'-charge their cargoe.s, 
the sugar being brought from the other parts of tho island 
in small vessels called drof/lu'rH, ('aiTisle Bay is quite open 
to tho westward, but sheltered by a projecting tongue <rf 
land, called Needbaurs P(»int, from the trade-wind and the 
Atlantic swell ; and except in cas«* of a horricane may bo 
considered a secure port. There is a small bay also ofF 
Oistiii’s, where vessels uecabioiially anchor, as tiny do off 
Speight’s Town; bnt tin*, island is nearly encircled by coral 
reefs, and the navigation in its neighbourhood is conse- 
quently very dangeixms. 

The population in 1881 w'as 174,889, of whom 17,000 
were white, and the remainder coloured and black. As the 
arcji of the isluTid is only IOC square miles, it will be seen 
that the density of the population i.s considerably more than 
1800 per square mile! The revenue and cxi»eiiditure is 
each about £130,000 per annum. The imports and ex- 
ports are each valued at £1,200,000 per annmn. There 
is a large foreign commerce at Barhadoes, arising from its 
fuNourablfi position as an entrepot. The principal articles 
imported aie inaimn*, provisions — large quantities of which 
are obtained from the United Slates — linen and cotton 
goods, and hardware, the bulk of which is supjdied by 
(ireat Britain. The quantity of .’’Ugnr annually exported is 
(iver 60,000 hogsheads ; value, £8tJO,000. The other artieles 
exported are chiefly molasses and ruin. Tlie imports and 
exports have varied much at different periods, in conse- 
quence of hnnicane.s and had haiwests. 

B^BARA* ST., who suffered martyrdom at Nico- 
media, in liitliMiia, about A.i>. 230 — or, according to 
other accounts, ;it Heliopolis, in 300 — "was born of good 
family, and was well educated by her father, Dioscorus. 


In order that she might give undisturbed attention to her 
studies he had a bower built for her, where she spent her 
time in retirement. She embraced Christianity through 
tho influence of Origeii, and her heathen father was so 
enraged that lie handed her over to tho Roman governor, 
Martianns, to bo dealt with according to law. The 
governor, having tried in vain to shake her constancy by 
arguments and threats, had recourse to torture, but found 
that equally unavailing. Unmoved by her constancy under 
suffering, her father at length offered to strike off her head. 
His offer was accepted, but he had scarcely performed 
the deed of blood when he was blasted by a flash of 
lightning. Hence St. Barbara is prayed to during storms, 
and is the ])atron saint of artillery, her image in former 
times being placed on arsenals, powder magazines, &c. 
The magazine in a French ship of war is still called St. 
Barhe. Her day in tho Roman Catholic calendar is on 
the 4th of December. 

BABBA'REA (from a former name, Herb St. Bar- 
bara), a gcmiis of plants belonging to tlie order CuiT("iFhi*.K. 
Tho species of Barbarca are perennial herbs, with fibrous 
r<Kits and erect stems. The flowers are yellow, arranged in 
racemes ; the pedicels witliont bracts. JJarbarfa vulf/ariit 
(common winter cress) is a native, in damp moist places, 
of iJrent Britain and throughout Europe ; also of North 
America.' This plant has a bitter nauseous taste, and is 
sometimes grown as a spring salad. It is often cultivated 
in gardens, e.specially a double variety which forms a hand- 
some bord(-*r-plaiit, tla? yellow Rock(‘t Herb, liarharea 
pracox (early winter cress) is a native of France and 
Great Britain ; it is abundant in North America. It may 
be used as a salad, but is more bitter than the common 
water-crf‘ss (^Nasturiwm offidnalti), 

BARBA'RIAN. Tho Greek term harharos appears 
originally to have h(‘eii applied to signify a mode of speech 
whieh was unintelligible to the Greeks; and it was piodiapH 
an imitative word intended to represent a confused nml 
iiidistinet sound. Wiien all the races and states of Greek 
origin obtained a eoirmion name, the word acquired a 
general negative sense, and expressed all persons who were 
imt Greeks (Tlmcydides,!. 3); and subsequently it denoted 
a lower state of civilization compared with the higher 
standard of the Greeks. In Roman times harbari signified 
all who were not Romans or Greeks. After the fall of the 
WesliTii empire the tenn was applied to the Teutoaie races 
who overran western Europe, who did not consider it a 
ti*rm of reproach, since they used it in their own codes of 
bnv as an appellation of tho Gennans, as opposed to th'i 
Romans. JJarbanan^ in modern languages, genorally 
means a person in a l«)w state of eivilizalion. 

BARBAROS'SA, rRBI>|»lXCK, Emperor of Ger- 
many (Frederick I.), so called from tho ruddy colour of 
Ills bcwird, was born in 1121, and succeeded his uncle 
Conrad III. on tlio imperial throne in 1162. Conrad, 
knowing that many important and diflicuU affairs both in 
church and stale deiimiided immediate attention, and tli/it 
a man of no common energy was required to accomplish 
sucli a t.'isk, did not recommend to the princes of the 
empire his young son Frederick, hut his no})liew Frederick, 
son of Frederick, duko of Swahiji, by Judith, daughter of 
Henry, duko of Bavaria. Accordingly, on tihe seventeenth 
day after the death of Conrad, Frederick was unaiiimouHly 
chosen and crowned at Aix-la-Clmpelle. He nobly vindi- 
cated his nnele*.s claucc, for he may safely ho pronounyetl 
tho greatest of all tlie German emperors. Settling tlie 
conijietitioii between Canute and Swegen for the Danish 
crown in favour of the latter, he went to Italy in 1166 to 
receive homage ainl to ]junish the Milanese and others 
who had offended him. In this his first expedition into 
Italy, he in some measure hiimbl<‘d the Milanese, inflicted 
I severe chastisement on Asti, took Tortona, whicli he left 
I to utter destruction after tho inhabitants had rettecd, was 
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crowned kiii;c of Italy at Pavia, and advanced rajndly 
towards Rome, where Adrian IV. had just succeeded Popt* 
Aiiastasins, The city had been excited by Arnold of 
Brescia to dispute the authoiity of Iho pope. (Arnold 
was subsequently taken prisoner, and bui'iied alive by Uio 
pope. See Aunolu of Buescia.) Having had an inter- 
view with the pope, at which he consented to hold his 
Holiness' stiirup, and having re-established his authority 
jit Rome and received the imperial crown from his hands, 
Harbarossa set out on his return to Germany. He divorced 
Ilia first wife on the plea of coiisanguinitj;, and married (in 
iir>(i) Beatrice, heii^ss of Burgundy, which thus passed to 
Jiiin. Barburossa compelled Boleslans, duke of Poland, to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire, and in the first 
six years of his reign rcston'd the empire to the same |M>wcr 
and extent of duminiuii which it had under Henry HI. 
He look a terrible vengeance on the Milanese for their 
opj)ressivc conduct to tlie towns that would not submit 
to them ; so angry was he that ho made Gehliurdtis, the 
governor of Milan, lie chained under his table like a dog 
for tJnvc days, a terror to evil-doers. He besieged Milan 
in 1 with 116,000 troops, subdued it, and on its again 
rebelling destroyed its fortifications and entirely bnike its 
.si)irit and power by his severity. 

Oil the death of l*opo Adrian some of the cardinals 
clioso Victor IV,, who was inellned to the imperial in- 
terests, and the others Alexander III. Frederick, who 
•eonsiderod himself as protector of the chunOi, called a 
•council at Pavia, which pronounced for Victor IV. Alex- 
ander excommunicated tlie emperor ami all his partisans, 
and was himself recognized by the Kings of Frauc-e .and 
Fngland, and the estates of Lombardy. The emperor, 
with Louis VII., king of France, with whom Pope Alex- 
ander had sought refuge, agreed that a council should he 
held to tenniuate the schism in the ehurch, by deciding 
between the two popes; this plan, however, failed. On 
the death of Pope Victor IV. in 11(54, the choice of the 
<‘inp(‘ror's party fell on Paschal IIL, who w’us solemnly 
iuslulled, and who then crowned the emperor and liis 
consort Beatrice, Barharossa was vanquished l»y pc*KtiIeuce 
in a third campaign in Italy in 11(58, and it was with no 
little difliculty that he retunied. During the next six 
years he was busily engaged settling the ufiairs of Gennany 
and putting down the feuds of the princes, &e. He also 
defeated n powerful confederacy against him, and soon 
.'iftemnrds manded Matilda, daughter of Henry JI., king 
of England. In 11(19 Barharossa prevailed on the priiiee> 
4»f tlie empire to choose his son Hcnr}', w'ho was only live 
years old, king of the Ronuins, and he was accordingly 
< iOwned at Aix-la-Chapidle. Having appeased the disorders 
ill Saxony, mid niidertaken a successful expedition against 
Boleslnus, duke of. Poland, lie prepared for a fourth time to 
cross the Alps, Pope Paschal had di(‘d, and the cardinals 
ill the interest of the emperor chose for his successor 
Galixtus III., a man very inferior in talent to Alexander, 
'riuj latter was now rapidly gaining gi-ound. The cities of 
Lombardy built n nmv city, wdiieh was called Alexandria in 
Ijoiiour of him. Only Genoa and Pisa remaim*<l true tti tl 
einpeior. Having in vain sent the Archbisliuji of Meiitz, 
with a small army, to eoucludo peace, ho hiinsi'lf follow'cd 
besieged Alexmidria, negotiated, sent part of his army 
back, and at last had to fight; when the l^mibards defeat (‘d 
liim, and it was thouglit hod killed him. A few days 
jifterwards, however, to the unspeakable jf»y of the army, 
he appeared again at Pavia, where the empress had already 
put on mourning. 

He now gave up Calixtus (who was dismissed from Ins 
])opedom with a rich abbey), was relieved by Alexander 
from the excommunication, and made peace with tin 
I.rf)mbttvdft for six years, which af Upwards, by the treaty o 
Gonstunce, assumed n more pennnncnt ehavaotcr. Sotm 
after he had himself and consort crowned at Arles, n. 


king and queen of Burgundy. The peace of the empire 
now appeared established, when new troubles arose in 
Saxony. Henry the Lion, its duke, had formed great 
Ians to extend iiis power, hut was in the end forced to 
sue for peace, and was banished for three years. Henry 
iccordingly went, with his wife and children, to his fathcr- 
iii-law tlic King of England. 

A year after the peace of Constance, order an8 tranquillity 
‘verywhore prevailing, the emperor called a general diet at 
Mentz, one object of w'bich wan to cslablisli bis five sons. 
This diet presented a sircne of unrivalled festivity and 
splendour, lasting for three wi'cks — the grandest tourney 
ver seen. The people had some reason to share in tliis 
general congratulation. In Gennany Frederick had d(*- 
■bircd Tailx'c.k and Raiishon imperial cities, and thereby 
had laid tlie foundation of a middle estate between the 
[triiiccs and the emperor, by which the power of the 
latter was iiicn'ased, and the class of citizens elevated. 
Bavbarossa’s brilliant and varied life needed but one addi- 
tional Illustration, his devotion to religion. On the biv, iking 
nit of the third cnisadc, the emperor, now an old man 
•f seventy, in great grief at the taking of Jenisalem by 
Saladin, took the cross in 1189, with his son Frederick 
and a number of the })riiu‘ipiLl German nobles, and an 
army of 150,000 men, besides many thousand volunteers. 
He peiKitrated into Asia, gained two victories over the 
Turks near Iconium, and was proceeding in his victorious 
career to Syria, when his eventful life \vas brought to a 
close in an attempt to swim oil horseback across tlu* river 
Calycadnus, where he was carried away by tlie current. 
After bis death his son Fred«‘rie.k, dnke of Swabia, took 
the chief cominaud, but died of a pestilential diwirder 
at the siege of Acre in 1191 ; and of the mighty army 
led from Germany only a small remnant returned. Bar- 
harosMu was the darling of his people; it is no iietimi 
to say that his very footsteps were worsliipped. In 
those ages of ojipressioii a man, and he the greatest on 
earth, who ever succoured the oppressed and put down the 
oppressor with a strong hand wiis like enough to be loved 
extravagantly. Besides he had already once rcappejired, 
after a presumed deatli, at I'avia. Wliat wonder, then, if 
he w’lio seemed to he mmv than hnmaii, and to lM*ar a 
cltarnied life, should bethought to live still? “He, sits 
within the hill near Salzburg yonder, s;iys tradition, its 
fancy kindled by strange noises from hidden waters within 
that limestone hill, and by the grand rocky look of the 
jilaee. A peasant once, stiiinhling into the interi«)r, saw 
the Kaiser in his stone cavern ; Kaiser sat at a marble 
table leiuiiiig on his ellxjw, winking, only half aslee]) ; 
lieard had grown through the, table alid streamed out on 
the floor; he looki*d at the peasant one moment, asked 
him something about the time it w.is, then drooped hi.s 
eyelids again: Hot yet time, but will be soon. He is 
winking as if to nwnko. To awiike and set his shield aloft 
again, witli — Ilo! every one that is .suffering wrong 1" 
(Carlyle, “Frederick tlie (heat,” book ii.) 

BABBAROS'SA, HARUDJ, was l>oi*n in the island 
of l^Iytileiie about the ye.ir 1474, of Christian parents, and 
w’hen twenty years of age went on Iwaird a Turkish priva- 
teer, einhraciiig at the s.iiue lime the Mohammedan faith, 
when lie iis.sumed the 'rnvkish name of Harudj. llavioL'" 
served for several years, (luring which he distinguished 
himself by his bravery and intelligence, he was appointed 
commander of a galliot. Hisfir.st success was off tlie island 
of Elba, wdiere be tcK>k two larger Piipal galley.s richly laden . 
and bound from Genoa to Civita Vecchia, and afterwariK 
he took many others. Tlie fort of Goletta was his lu'ad' 
quarters ; there he disposed of his prizes, paying a tithe to 
the Bey of Tunis, and in the course of a few years he grew' 
enormously rich. The Christian sailors, whose terror he 
had become, gave him the name of Barharossa, from tln‘ 
colour of his lieard, which was red. In 1510 he obtained 
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pos.scs.sii):i i»f Al^^iers, and tlii.s was the beginning of the 
Tin Kish iloinhiion ovin* Algiers. 

'J’lie Spaniards of Oruii^ alarmed at the rapid hiicccss of 
sncli an entcrprihiiig chief, doiiiiiudud ruinforceiiicnts from 
Spain; and Churles V\, in 151H, H«nt 10,000 iijeii nnder tin* 
Manpiis do Coiiiares, with ordtns to drive llunidj ont of 
Algiers. In the battle that took phiee llarndj lost his life, 
at th(< age ol fortv-fonr, but the iSpaniar«is were repulsed. 

BARBAROS'SA, KKAIB EDDIN\ hrother of 
Harudj. Ilis name was Jladlier, hnt in the course of his 
Miceessful careiT In* was honoured hy Sultan Solyinau with 
the tith‘ of Khair Kddin, Lt\ “ tlie good of the faith.” lie 
is' alst> styled by hi.stojians llarharosha II., having suc- 
ceeded his hndher in tlie Nov<M*eignty of .Algiers, and being 
known at sea hy tlu‘ same foiinidahlo name. In the fol- 
lowing year, after the deatli of Hsirndj (15110, a new 
armament from Spain appeare<l before Algiers, which met 
with the same fate as the former; hut more eflecticilly to 
seenre himself, Ihirharossa agreed to laroiiK* the tributaiy 
of tile sultan, Selim 1., and from tJiat lime Algiers beeaino 
subjeel, to the high dominion <»f the I’orte. Ihirharossa 
continued to streiiglluMi himself in Algiers, iiiul in ir».*{2 
look p(issession of 'rnnis, in tln‘ name of Solymau, sultan 
of the Turks, w ho in jeturn imide him eapilan-pasha of the 
Turkish fleet, in which capacity in* ilisplaycd great bravery 
and skill in opjsisiiig the eoiiibincd Ih'ets of Spain, Veniee, 
and (hmou, the last of which was eommaiided by the cele- 
brated Doria; and he ravaged tlie coasts of Italy and tlic 
tirecian islands h(‘hl by the V'euetians repeateilly .and fear- 
fully. At length, cm the alli'iiic»‘ of the Turks with Francis 
I. against Charles \'.. the French and Turkish scpiudroiis 
were united under Ihnharossa, and they sailed together out 
of Marseilles on tin* 5th of August, I Sill, to .attack the 
town of Nice, wliicJi ln'longed to the Duke of Sav<»y. 
IN'ople saw with astonishment tluj Ottoman crescent and 
the lilies of France eomhineil agalnsi a Christian city, on 
whosi* ramjiarts floaleil the while cross of Sa\oy. Nice 
w'as obliged to Miriender hy eapitnlation, hut the castle 
continued to defend itself until the report of Doriu's up- 
])roae]i indin ed Ilarbanissa to raise the siege. He, however, 
pliindereil tlic town in the night, against the artieles of the 
eajiitulatioji, burned part of it, and carried off 5000 of the 
iiihahilaiits. iJarharos.sa returned to Onistantiiioplc in 
1544 ; and he docs not seem to have gone to sea any iriorc 
aftia’w.ards. lie died in 1 540, and was hurled at Beshiktush, 
near tlie entrance of the Black Sea, where he had a cimiitry 
house, and the jilaee where he was buried was to he seen 
not many vears since, 

BABBAROUX, CHARLES, one of the purest and 
noblest of the prineipal actors in the French Uevolution, 
was horn at Marseilles in 1707, and in Fehrnary, 17U2, came 
to I*aris to represent his native town in the Legislative 
Assembly (the creation and onteoim; of the famous Con- 
stituent Assembly^, being then adv<ie,atc and town-clerk 
of Marseilles, lie fell in with the Kolands in Paris, became 
intimate with them, and so jidned what W'as afterwards the 
Cirondist or moderate republican pjirty. Madame Roland 
has left a brilliant sketch of the tahmted enthusiastic young 
ad\«)eate, “ l)eautiful as Aiitinous.” When Austria and 
Pru'isia, witli almost all the rest of Europe understood to 
he secretly hacking them, declared a defensive alliance 
against distracted France, soon after Barburoux’s arrival at 
Paris, and when it was found (as was but natural) that the 
king and eourt were only too desirous to help their country’s 
rni'inies and their own friends, it was Barlmroux wJio, 
dashing away his angry tears, s«*iit the fire-nnissage to his 
native tow’n — “Send me (iOO men who know liow to die;” 
and protluced the, famous march to Paris of the Marseil- 
lais*', and indirectly the immortal hymn of revolution with 
which they iierv(‘d themselves to every fatigue. The scenes 
of excitement oeeurring on their entry into Paris, coeval 
writh the loug-exi)eeted declav.atioii of Avar by Prussia, and 


immediately folloAvcd by the riot of 10th August and mas- 
sacre of the Swiss Guards, resulting in the .summoning of 
tlio cA'iljy'-famons (kinveiition, arc described, as it were, 
in fla.slies of lightning in one of the most marvellous his- 
tories ever Avritten, and need not be further alluded to hero 
((Jarlyle’s “ French Revolution,” books v. and vi.) In these 
scenes Ihirharonx bore a eonsisient and truly patriotic jnirt, 
and w'as returned to the in*w as.sembly, tlio National Con- 
veutit»ii, as citizen-represeutfitivo for Marseilles, with the 
gi-eate.st entlmsia.sm. In the Convention, W'hich at once 
decreed the rcpu1|lie, Burharoiix was very soon hold enoiiglt 
to denounce .and expose RohespieiTe openly, and to sign 
liis name to AATitbm charges against liiin, of c<»nniA’aneo 
Avith those dreadful Septemiier inussaeres of j)ri.s()iien} 
AAhieli signalized their meeting, of secret plot.s against 
liberty, and of other crimes. Had lie only been snj)- 
])orted by his friends! The moment was ulloweil to 
sli}>, and avIumi Loiivet repeated the charges, now formii- 
larizcd into an accusation against Robespierre, of aini' 
iiig at a dictatorshi]), Barbaroux Avas refused a liearing in 
the debate w'hich folloAA^ed, though he ple.aded ]jassionatelv 
to be lie.ard, even leaving Ids place as deputy, and appeal- 
ing at the bar ns a common ])etitioiier I'liu “ Mountain ” 
had not been idle in the interim. If aa'c adil to this the 
fact that at the trial of the king in December of the same 
year (^I7*d2) Barbaroux voted for an a])peal to the ])eople 
instead of an immediate simleiice, Ave cannot Avonder that 
he AA'as the object of especial hatidl to the “ Monntaiii,” 
and a cau-NC of fury to its leader, Robespierre. IVheii it 
cjiiue to the struggle oil Sunday, the 2nd of .lime, 17!K1, 
and the “ twenty-tAVo ” Girondists were offered their free- 
dom if they AVould voluntimly quit the Convention, now 
altogether under tlie control of Kobesjiierre, it AA'a.s Bur- 
haroux who <‘xclaiined — “No! I have swoni to die at my 
]iost, and '.vill keep my oath ; ” Avhereat the public iii tlio 
galleries rose in execration, brandishing Aveapons, and Hen- 
riot Avith the troojis advanced to surround the Tiiileries, 
le.st any of tJie doomed men should escape. Thirty-tAvo 
representative.'# (the “ tAventy-tw’o ” liaA*ing gi'own in mim- 
her.s} were expcdled at oiJi;e, sent to their homes, and guarded 
hy gendarmes. Several, and amongst them Barbaroux, 
escaped and look refuge in the provinces; but hero he could 
not, “ jiroscrit ” tJiough ho was, keep quiet, and sei* Franco 
peri.sh ; for it avus he who gave Charlotte Corday the note 
of introduction to Duperret, which formed her o.slensibli* 
pretext for going to Paris on her actual errand to murder 
Marat. In July, ehweii of the chief of the Gironillsts made 
.a brave attempt to rouse soutlicrn Fraiie.c against tho 
Terror; it failed, and they fled toAvards Bordeaux, intend- 
ing th(*re to take ship for some less distracted country. Tho 
vivid account of this iligiit of the eleven Girondists liy Lou- 
vet is too famous to need more than mention here. Barba- 
roux, Avith sprained ankle, ever elieery, is seen In it limping 
along, full of hope and valour. He and one or tAvo otheis 
took shi]> from Quiniper in a Ashing boat, still struggling 
toAvards Bordeaux, and reached there in August, flnding 
sonu? holes, or cellars, or lofts in wdiich to be hidden by 
friends. The. pursuit Avuxing hotter, an affecting fai’cwell 
Avas taken, and the fugitives separattMl. One July morning 
ill i7‘.)4, Avhen changing their hiding-place, Barbaroux, 
Biizot, and Pdtion (who had kept togethet^ were sui-prise^l 
by a crowd of country people Avhom tliey mistook for pur- 
suers ; and Barbaroux, resolved not to fall into their hands 
alive, shot himself. II« was but twenty-seven years old 
even then. The otlicr two, thus deprived of their heart and 
he.ad, AA'i're found in a corn-fleld tAvo days after, their bodies 
half eaten hy dogs. 

BAR'BARYv ^ gcnei'al and rather vaguo dexiominatiou 
Avhieh has been adopted by Europeans to designate the 
northfun part of Africa, which extends along the coast of 
tlie Mediterranean and as far inland as the great desert, 
from the frontiers of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
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fMiibraces four statort or tliviHlous — Ai^aiiiRiA, Mouocro, 
Tunis, and Tuii'Oli, with their respective dependencies. 
The appellation of Barbary appears to have been derived 
from Berber, by which the Arabs designated tlio iK‘opIe wlio 
inhabited this region before the Saracen r<in(jueMt. Such 
at least seems to bo the derivation assumed by the Ai'a- 
biaii historians and geographers, who use tlie word Barbary 
or Berbery in speaking of North Africa. Others derive 
Barl)ary from barbarug, “ barbarian.” The natural, gco- 
graphical, historical, and political features of this wide 
region are treated under the articles refeired to above. 

'riie region is called by the Arabs of Egj’pt and of Asia, 
Moghreb, or “ the West,” and the people Aloglirebins. The 
langn.ige t)f the floors is called tlm \Vestern Arabic, 
and jlillers from the Arabic of Egypt and Syria. Soim* 
of tlie Arab tribes of the interior, bowever, bav 4 ? rctuiiuMl 
their original language, the Korcisli or Eastern Arabic. 
'File ])rine,ipal races that inhabit Barbary are; — 1. Tho 
jNIoors, who live in or near tins towns, and wlio are a v(‘ry 
niix('<l raec: many of them are doseeiided from those who 
were ilriveii out of Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eentnries. 2. The Arabs, who are mostly nomadic, and tend 
their flocks on the plains of the interhn-. 'Fho Berbers, 
or Kabyles as they are called in Algeria and Tunis, who 
chiefly inhabit the mountains and the valleys of the Atlas. 
4. The Blacks, from Soudan, who are mostly slaves. 5. 
Jews, who arc very innnerous in the towms, where many 
of them c.irry on various branches of ^irofitable trade. 
f>. The 'rnrks, who often have children by Moorish wives, 
who are called Kooloolis. 

I'lic length of Barbary from K. to AV. may be reekoiied 
aibout 2000 miles, from Bomba, the eastern frontier town 
of Triisdi, t<i the coast of Mogadon', in ^loroceo. The 
breadth of the eountrv varies greatly, 

BAB'BARY APE or MAGOT {Mararus or /nnm 
ni/h'-anuit) is a small eatarrliino ape, a native N<»rtli<Tn 
Afrii-a ami Gibraltar. It is tho only monkey found in 
Europe. The claims of the Barbary ape on all who hitvo 
])rotited by medical science are very givat, for it was dissected 
and its anatomy studied by Galen, a physician of the second 
century. This ape, it is said, played the i)arl of the Capi- 
tedine geeso in the siege of Gibraltar, giving the alarm to 
the garrison when the Spaniards attempted a snrinise. 

This interesting little aiiiinal is abmit the size of a cat, 
and the general colour of tho fur is yellowish-lnown. The 
tail is quite rudiment aiy, having only thre(j vertebra!. Tliis 
ape nsnaliy goes on all fours. The food of the magots in 
their native African forests consists of figs, chestnuts, fruit, 
and vegetables. In Gibraltar, however, they are restricted 
lv» roots and bulbs, with such luxuries as eggs whenever 
tlay can get a chance of stealing them. 

The (piestion naturally arises, How did the Bavhary ape 
get cai tin* Rock of Gibraltar ? How was lie separated from 
bis brethrt n in Algeria and Morocco ? The liypotliesis of 
the existoneo of a subterranean passage from the Dark 
Continent to the Roek is ingenious, but scarcely probable. 
On the other hand the strong current through the straits 
would efFectually prevent anything drifting from one side of 
them to the otlier. The most probable explanation is that 
at a distant period the two continents were united, and the 
magot roamed at will through Algeria, Morocco, the land 
now covered by the sen, and the south of Spain. This 
liypotliesis is rendered more probable by the fact that in 
some enves recently disexwored in Gibraltar bones of tho 
hynma. the rhinoceros, and the elephant have been found 
resembling the bones of the same animals now living in 
Africa. See Ai'K. 

BABBAB^TBOt tho chief town of a very fertile district 
of tho same name, in the province of Uiiesca, in Aragon. 
It is situated on the Vero, which is crossed by stone bridges. 
Bnrbastro is the sent of a bishop, and has n jiopulntion of 
71)00, chiefly employed in tanning and currying leather. 


BAB'BA.ULD. BIBB.. w'us the only daughter of the 
Rev. John Aikin, D.D., and the sister of Jolm Aikin, M.l). 
Miss Anna Liotltm Aikin was horn 21)th June, 17411, at 
the village of Kibwortli Ilarcourt, in Leicestershire, where 
her father was at that time master of a boys’ school. Her 
early education was superior to wliat was then considered 
fitting for young ladies. She had a tolerab\^! knowledge 
of Latin, besides some acquaintance with Greek. Her 
father removed with his family to the town of Warrington 
when she was iiftecn years of age. At Warrington the 
society nmoiig which she lived was such as to fix her tastes 
in the direction they had taken, and to enlarge the spheri' 
of her knowledge. Miss Aikin had early sliown a taste for 
]ioetry, but it was not until the year 1773, when she was 
thirty years of age, llial she yielded to the persuasions of 
her brother, and consented to the publication of a selection 
from her ])Ocms. Tho success of this volume at ouee estab- 
lished her lepntution. 

In 1774 Miss Aikin married the Rev. Roclieinont Bar- 
baiilcl, a Dissenting minister, deseended from a family of 
French rrolestants, wlu» had taken refuge in England in 
the reign of Louis XIV. ^Ir. Barbaubl was edueated in 
the aeailoiny at Warrington, and at the time of his marriage 
hud been recently ajipointed to the charge of a Dissenting 
congregation at Balgrave in Sutfidk. lie o]»ened a board- 
ing school for boys, ami bis wife assist (‘d him in the 
business of instnietion. After a few years, ^Irs. Barbauld 
was solicited to receive sevi'ral littb! boys us her own 
peculiar ])Upils; and among this number maybe mentioned 
I.ord Deiiiiinii, afterwards chief-justice of England, and 
Sir William Gell. It was for the use of these her almost 
infant scholars that she compo^^cd Ict ‘‘ Hymns in Trosc* 
for Children.” In 1775 Mrs. Barbauld publislied a small 
volume, entitled ‘^Devotional Pieces,” iSce., and about the 
same time also she wrote that admirable little volume, her 
“ Early LesMjiis,” a i>ublieation w’hieli has e\er since been 
u standard woik. 

The school at P.algrave was eontimn'd with sneress for 
eleven years; but this (‘oiitimied mental exertion impaired 
the health of Us eondnetors. After a resiib'iiee of a year 
or tw'o abroad they settbal at Hampstead, where Mr. Bar- 
bauld received a few ])upils. Mis. Baibauld took an active 
interest in the stirring jmlilics of that lime, and wrote on 
Hie subjects of the Test Acts and the slave trade. She 
contributed several papers to her brother’s always jiopular 
“ Evenings at Home.” 

Mr. Barbauld beeanie, in lSt)2, pastor of a Unitarian 
eoiigregation at Newington Green, and at this time la» 
changed his resideiiee to Stoke Newington. 'I'lie chief 
inducement to this removal was the desire felt by Airs. 
Barbauld and her brother to jiass the remainder of their 
lives ill eaeh other’s society. Airs. Barbanld’s liiisbaml 
died in 1808. She continued to employ in litiaary 

niidertakings, and in 1811 published a political poiin, 
wliieli was not, however, very favourably received. 

Her spirits were greatly tried during the lati*r years of 
her life by tlie loss of her brother, who vlied in 1822. Her 
constitution, naturally excel lent, slowly gave way under an 
asthmatic complaint, and she died on tlu! Dtli of Mairh, 1 825, 
after only a few days’ serious illness, lii domestic life Mrs. 
Barbauld w'as eliaiaeterizetl by strong sense, det'p ^eeling, 
liigh moral priiieipli*, and a rational but ardtint piety. Her 
works WL're collected by her iiiecse, Lucy Aikin, and ]iub- 
lished (London. 1825) in two volumes, prefaced by an 
interesting memoir. See alst> Memoir of Airs. Bar- 
bauld” (1874), by her great-niece. Airs. A. L. Lo Breton ; 
and “Alemoir of Airs, A. L. Barbauld,” by Grace A, 
Ellis (1874). 

BiA'BBL (Biirbiis)^ a genus of fishes belonging to the 
cai-p family (Cyprinidaj) and the order Physostomi. The 
characteristics of the genus are the following — dorsal and 
aiinal fins short, the second or third r.ay of the dorsal fin 
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In tlic f<»nri (»f si stroiig and formidable spire, and in most 
sjsfcies four fleshy barbels about the mouth, namely, two 
on tJ»e snout, and two at the siii*;les of the upper jaw. 

The barbels are not exclusively ramivorous ; they feed 
also on aquatic plants and roots, and bore with their snout 
into the soft earth of the banks in order to obtain them, 
'riio species ^re numerous, lioth in the Old and New World, 
^lany attain to a very lar^e size. 

The eoiniiioii barbel (Jtarhux vuff/nris) is found in most 
of the larpor rivers of Knvoj»e. It abounds in the Thames, 
aftbrdiii" ji^od sport iu tin* angler ; hut it is worthless for 
the table, lieinfc eoarse ainl bony. Diirinj; summer,” 
says Yarrcll, “ this flsli in shoals frequents the weedy paits 
of the river ; but as soon ns the wet'ds bej^iii to decay in 
autumn it seeks dcejier water, and shelters itself near piles, 
locks, iiiid brid^^es, wliicb it frequents till the folkmiiiji; 
spriu;^.” It. feeds on sliijjjs, worms, and small fish, and 
spawns in May. 'J’he barbel "vows tcj a liir^je siw*, and 
vei"Ii« often from H to 10 lbs. Varrell records one the 
weii^ht »»f which was loj Ihs. 

“ The barbel,” says lUicklaml, “ has not a tootli in liis head ; 
his mouth is made for pokinj^ about uinoii" the stones at 
the bottom of the river and ]>rocurin" his prey, which con- 
sists of almost anythin". lie is a rcfijular fresh -water pig, 
and lives by picking up what he can tind, be it animal or 
be it vegetable ; a good big lob-worm, however, he cannot 
resist, us I have discovered, !(• my great delight. When a 
barb(*l is hooked he always endeavours to strike at the line 
with his tail t<) break it. Now if we examine the back flu 
of the barbel we shall fiinl that the first ray of it is eiil 
intti deep iiotelu'S just like a saw, and I always fancy that 
the barbel in these struggles is endeavouring to use this 
Kiw-like fin. It can b(? of no use to him, however, as re- 
gards severing the line, for the serrations ar(* quite covered 
by the membraiK! which envelops tliis first ray of the fin, 
in common witJi the <jther rays. The use of it 1 hnnglno 
to he to steady and steer him in the ra]iid currents and 
mill streams in which lie lives. If we move the serrated 
ray ujiwards, we liiul (lie whc»le fin follows it and is kept 
tense by it ; let it go, the lin again sinks dow’u.” In 
I’ranee liarljels arc caught vith “ bell rotls” -fishing rods 
with a b(‘ll attached to a piei’c of wlialeboiie at the top. 
The lu'll rings when the lisli touches the bait. 

A closely allied species, called the Rimiy (^/inrhus liynni)^ 
abounds in tlie Nile, where it grows to a large size, some 
weighing 70 llis. It is mueli esteemed, and consequently 
eajdured in great numbers; but as fisli, wlien dead, will 
not keep in Egypt, the lislienncii, having hauled up their 
lines and eeeiired the fish, put a strong iron ring through 
the jaw, .and attaching a stout cord to the ring, return the 
fish to the river, and fasten the cord to the shoic; con- 
sequently they have always a stock of live fish ready for 
sale. The bait psed is a dale sleejied in honey, and several 
of these, e.'icb conrealing a hook, are stiiek into a Jiniss 
eon''isliiig of oil, clay, flour, honey, and chopped straw ; 
into this, when drojiped into the d<*ep Abater, the fish 
greedily bore, and arriving at the dates ravenously swallow* 
them, and are of course caught by tin* liook concealed 
within ; the cord attached to each hook is lad hehl by the 
fisherman, but fastened to a palm branch stuck into the 
bank, with a small bell susiKuided to it. 'I'lie fisliennan 
sits near, pursuing some occupation, and is w.arned by the 
liuging of the hell when a fish is hooked. 11c ascertains to 
which of his lines it is attached, pulls it out, and secures 
it in the manner which has just l)een desenhed. 

BAR'BELS (burha, a lieard) are skinny appendages 
found on tiui jaws of some fishes, nsuully four in num- 
ber. They are often i]c\ doped into movable and sensitive 
organs of touch. 

BAR'BER (Lat. hiirha^ the beard), one whose oceu- 
}>ntion it is to shave and trim beards, and who gencntlly 
ancludes with that the cutting and dressing of hair. IJie 


occupation is one ot gi’cat antiquity, and is rcferml to 
ill the Old Testament (Ezek. v. 1) ns though existing 
aiiioug the Jews, iiotnithstumliiig the proliiliitions in the 
law against shaving the beard and temples (lx?v. xix. 27). 
Ill former times the profession was one of some dignity and 
importance, the barber acting also as surgeon (“ barber- 
surgeon ”) ; and at a later jieriod, when it was fashionable 
for gentlemen to w'ear t'biborate w’igs and pow*der, the bar- 
ber w.as in great request. In England and France the 
praetic!!! of private shaving and of letting the beard grow, 
and esp(!eially tli^^ abandonment of wigs, have caused the 
business to decline, and its follow’ers are mostly drawni 
from the bumbler classes. In Spain the barber is still an 
important personage, and his services are called into general 
v(‘qnisiHon, while his shop still forms a favourite lounge, 
as it used to do all over Europe in the middle ages, for tlie 
purpose of smoking and gossip. lu Oriental countries, 
where the practice of shaving the whole or pari of tlie 
head is indulged in, the trade still flourishes. The peculiar 
practice of the Chinese causes the trade of the barber to 
l»o one of considerable importance, though it is only fol- 
lowed by the poorer classes. In the southern districts of 
China tlie barbers c.arry their stock-in-trade about with 
them and practise in the o)>cn air; and with the aid of a 
razor, which costs about twopence, a strop mndc of a striji 
of stout calico, .and a little warm waiter, (toiitrivc (without 
tJie use of soaji) to shave, their eustoincrs, usuidly charging 
tliree cash, or about a farthing. 

Aiieieiitly, the barber's razor being the great blood-list ter, 
the barber and surgeon were regarded ns having a natural 
allinity ; and some of the minor operations of surgiTV, such 
as tootli -drawing and blood-letting, w'(jro practised by 
barbers down to a very recent period indeed. In England 
the barbers w’crc first incorporated in 1401, during the 
reign of Edw*ai‘d IV., and by 32 Ileury VIII. c. 42, they 
w*ere united with the surgeons into fan* company of barbi r- 
burgeons. Though this Act dislinguisbes between the two 
professions, forbidding the surgi'ous to practice “ barbery 
or shaving,” and confining the barbers to the minor opera- 
tions already referred to, the tw’o companies remained 
united until 1745, when they were sepiualed by the Act 
18 George II. e. 15; but the barbers still possess the 
ancient ball wbieli they bad before the surgeons were dis- 
united from them, ami which stands in Monkw'oll Stre<‘t, 
Crip]>legate, in the city of London. The barber's sign of a 
strijieil pole refers to the practicjo of blood-letting, the 
spiral lines representing the ribbon used for winding round 
tile arm previous to that operation. The bmall brass basin 
wliiidi liangs from the end of tlie ]K)le, and in the contour 
of which a curved notch is seen, is the represenlalhe of 
the barber’s basin wdiich received alike the blood drawn 
from a ]iatie,iit or the lather wherewith to shave a cus- 
tomer; in the latter case the neck fitted into tin* curved 
notch, so that no lather W’os spilt on the clothes. The use 
f»f a barber’s basin as a helmet by Don Quixote, who took 
it for the eiielmnted helmet of Mambrino, is one of the 
most mirtli-stirring touches in that immortal book. 

BARBEBI'NI, nn Italian family which was originally 
settled ill Florence, and was raised to a high rank among 
the Kuman nobility in consequenco of tin; eleviftion of one 
of its members. Cardinal MafToo Barberini, to the Papal 
chair in lfJ23, wdien lie assumed tlio name of Vrban VllJ. 
FTiiKui had three nephew*s, two of whom w'ere made car- 
dinals, and the third jirefect of Rome, ami they ultimately, 
after some vicissitudes, become possessed of the fief of 
Palestrina, whieli liud fonnerly belonged to tlie Coluniia 
famil)*. 'J’hn Barberini liuve ever since ranked among tlie 
first Runiaii nobility, sevci*al of tliem having been c.ar- 
diiials, while the lay representative of the family bears tin* 
title iif ]>rince, and is ])OSBcssed of estates at Palestrina, 
Albano, and in other jiarts of Italy. In the jialace of 
the Barberini at Pnlcstrina is the celebrated mosaic taken 
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out of the Tomplfi of Fortune of Prsenesto. [See Pat.es- 
TitiNA. ] The Pnluziso Barberiui ut Rome is ii vast struc- 
ture, built by Bernini, and gives its name to the square 
before it. It a)iitfiins a museum, a gallery of paintings, 
■and a library, which was collected by Cardinal Francis 
Burberiiii, one of the nephews of Urban VIII. Tlic library 
is rich in valuable MSS.; Rs catalogue was printed at 
Rome in 1C81, in three vols. folio. The picture gallery 
<'<nitjiins th(5 celebrated portrait of the “ Foriiarina,” by 
Ratlacllc (her lover), and the yet more celebrated portrait 
generally known a.s that of Beatrice Uenci [sci‘ CEX<n |, 
jmiiited by (auido. There is also a fine villa, with very 
extensive g.nrdens, belonging to the same family, at Rome, 
near th(! Tliermu! of Diocletian, and another in the iieigh- 
bonrhood of Albaiio. 

BARBERXNl VASE. See Pokteakij Vase. 

BAR'BERRY, a genus of plants (BerlH^ris) Isdonging 
to tlie order BEitnERiDAtTK^c, among wdiich it is iinmc- 
<liately known by its sliiubby habit, berried fniit, and the 
]iresenee of glands upon its petals. There are six sepals, six 
])etals, and six stamens ; the ovary is one-eelled, with a few 
^»vul(!S. The barberry is remarkable for the irritability of 
its stamens, which, when the filament is touched on the 
inside with the point of a pin, bend forward towards the 
pistil, toue.lj the stigma with the anther, remain curved f<»r a 
sliort time, and then partially recover their erect position; 
this is best seen in w'urm diy we.atlier. 

Th(^ species of whieli this genus consists .are interesting 
I)otli for their utilily and their beauty. The .acid quality 
of the fruit has rendered all the sjjccies more or less 
<'steeuuHl: that of Ihrherix arisiata is dried by the 
luoiintainecrs of India as raisins, and sent to llie ^tlains for 
sale, 'i'hc bitterness and nstringency of the bark lias 
caused lliein to be received into the list of useful in(ali(Mual 
jilauts; ainl it was usccrt.aiued by Royle that the Au«/a» 
(^Lydum Jndicnvi) of Dioscorides w’.as .‘in Jii(li.an 
species now (?allod Berbtrint Lydum* The “ barheriy 
b.irk ” of the Indian Pliarmacopocia is from the roots of the 
two species already ineiitloiied, and of JitrhvtU miatica. 
It is a ^onie, nntiperiodic, and diaphoretic, and Is of gix*at 
^^llue in fevers, debility, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, &o. The 
lliiidiis make an extract, which they call “rusot,” and use 
ill various forms of eye disease. 

JierberU vulyarin^ or common harherrj’, inhabits equally 
tlio north of Kurope, Asia, and America, in woods and 
tlii<‘kots, especially in limestone countries. It is usually 
a biiAh from 4 to C feet lixgii ; but in Italy it liectaiies as 
largo as a plum-tree, living a couple of centurieH or inon*. 
The wood is hard but brittle, and is chiefly ern]doyed by 
tile dyers for staining yellow. The acid qualities of this 
ivuit render it nnflt to eat raw, but it makes one of the 
most delicious of preserves. A yellow dye is made from 
the bark of the barbcriT. The harheiTy is subject to the 
iittaeks of a fungus, ^IciDlUM, wliicli covers tlie leave.s 
with yellow spots, 

BAB'BET (Cupitonidee') is a family of birds belonging 
to the order Voiatokeh. They are distinguished by llicir 
large exmieal beak, pufled out at the sides of its base, which 
is bearded with five tufts of bristles directed forwards. 
The uiugs are short, tlio proportions heavy, and the flight 
low. Their food consists of seeds, fruits, and especially 
ill the case of the American species, of inscets. They live 
111 pairs during the breeding season, which is in the spring, 
and breed in the holes of trees. They generally associate 
in small flocks, and many species aiv richly coloured. They 
are indigenous in Asia, Africa, and America. Mr. Wallaw. 
in his “ Tropical Nature,” says that the species found in Asi.a 
and Malaya are ‘‘mostly green, but .adorned alsmt the head 
and neck witli patches of the most vivid reds, blues, and 
yellows in endless combinations. The African species arc 
usually black or greenish-black, witli masses of intense 
crimson, yellow, or white mixed in various projiovtiuiis and 


pattems ; while the American species combine both styles 
of colouring, but the tints arc usually more delicate, and 
ai*c often more vai-ied and more hannoiiioiisly interblemled.” 

TJie bristly harbet (^Poyontan hirsutvn^ is a native of 
Africa, and remarkable for a tuft of bristles on the chest. 
The tliroat, lie.ad, and neck are deep black, the upper 
plumage brown and spotted, and marked wit^i sulphur 
ycllow‘. The under plmriuge is greenish sulphur, spotted 
with lilackish. It is about 7 inches long. 

'J'hft Cayenne harbet (Onpito cayanensU) is an iiiluihitaiit 
of (jiuinna. It loves the solitude of the inmost recesses of 
the forests, where it nestles in hoh's of trees, a personi- 
fieation of epicurean mijoyinent, moving only now and 
then to eatcli an insect. It has two toes in front and two 
behind; tlie inner liind toe is short, 

I’lie Ceylon harbet {Meyalivvia zeyhwica) is abundant in 
Ceylon, wliere it breeds in the holes of trees, laying three 
or four pure white eggs. It feeds upon fruits and berries 
of all kinds, and probably also upon insects and small 
birds, as Sir TI. l^.aynrd found lliat a s}x>eimcn eoidined in 
an aviary destroyed and swallowed whole the little Airiadime 
which W'cn* ]>laeed with it. When eontined in a small 
cage this individual set to work to dig bis way tlnough the 
wood, and hammered upon it vigorously in the inauner of 
a W'oodpeeki'i*. 

(“A Moiu»gr.apli of the Capilonidas or Seaiisorial Bar- 
bets,” by C. K. 4'. Mursliall and by F. 1<. Marsliall, 1871.) 

BARBETTE, an earthen mound behind a ranijiart, by 
which heavy guns are brought above the pnrapel. By this 
iin-angement the gun is raised higher than the embrasures, 
and though more exposed to the eniwy’s fire it possesses 
a much greater freedom of range. One or tw’o ironclads 
have been liuilt for the Britisli n.avy Jiaving gnus in bar- 
bette lowere rising through the upper deck. 'I'lie gnus in 
these are loaded and trained within the shelter of tin* 
tower, and are then raised and fired by the means of 
machinery, the recoil of the gnu being utilized to lower it 
again after firing to the loading position. 

BAR'BZCAM’, in ancient fortification, w’as usu.allv a 
small round tower for tlie station of an adxaiieed guau!, 
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placed just before the outer gate of the castle-yard, or bal- 
liura. In cities or towns the barbican was a watch-tower, 
placed in some important point of the clreumvallation. It 
had sometimes a ditch .aiul drawbridge of its own. The 
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Ftn'Cl of London callod Rnrbifan roruivcid its n]i[>(>lIiition 
from its vwMiiity to a lower of tin's sort altaclied to llic 
city wall, tlm remains of which were visible to tJjo close 
of tin? last century. 

BAR'BITON. the liiinic of nil aiK-ieiit Gieek iiistrii- 
ineiit. It had many striiiji^s and was made wholly or in 
part of inpry, hut it ditlenMl from the lyre. In the six- 
teenth and seventeeiitli centuries the iiimie was usisl fur 
un instrument of the viol class, ]iiobably by an enor of 
spelling for the Rauyton. 

The original harhit<ni (or harbilos) is incorrectly attri- 
buted by a careless <*nor lii Anacreon, hut i1h‘ ]ioet alludes 
to it ns already in existence. It had more strings than 
the lyre, and gn'utcr resonance — hence tin; jirefereiiei* of 
Aiiaeieon; and is sometimes called by tlie Greeks the 
“ many-sounding or Asiatic lyre.” Horace (Ode 1) alludes 
to it as a iiali\e of Lcsbi.i (Asia i^Iinor). 

BARBOXE. See llAUKi'.oNKs Lakt.iami.nt. 

BABBOU, til e name (»f a family of Frciicli printeis, 
^^ho for many ^ears rendeied tliemselv(‘s famous for the 
(•orivclness as well as elegance of the woiks wliieh issm^d 
from tlieir presses. 

.ban liarhou, the first of the name who is known, was 
settled at Iaous, Axhere lie piiiitcd the works of (’lenient 
Marot, irillH. His deseeiidaiils eontinned to exorcise their 
art for more than two eentniies. Two IiioIImts of the 
iamily settled at Haris, ,le.ui .Iose]ih Harhou in ITOl, and 
.losepli Ihiihou in 1717. .loseph-Gciaid llarlam, nephew 
of the tw'o Ihtihoiis last mentioned, became a bookseller in 
I74fl, took the* taint iiig-otliee of his niiele .losejih's widow 
in 17u0, ami soon afterw’ards engaged in the series of 
classics whie.h heats his name. 

BAB'BOUR or BAR'BEB. JOHN, a divine, his- 
toiian, 'ind poet of .Scotland, was horn at Aberdeen adiout 
the year 13UJ, and died uluait l.'ljlo. Haxing revived a 
learned <‘ducation he entered int<» holy orders, and was pro- 
moted by King Daxid II. to the erehdeaconry <if Aberdeen 
in His sac of learning wms so .strong that ho con- 

tinued to prosecute, his studies even after Jiis promotion, 
and with lliis \i(>w}ie piexailed upon his soxereign to :i]ip]v 
to King lalward HI. for jatinhsion to leside fur a time at 
Oxford - the letter of safe-e<aiduct for 'which, xvith three 
scholars in Jiis company, all coming to ]»erfoim scholastic 
exercises, is jiieserY<*il in Ifymer's “ FaMlera.'" 

Although tin* archdeacon was famed for his extciisixe, 
kiioxxledgi' in the jdiilosopliy and dixinitv oi tlio age in 
xvhich he lix’cd, he gained a gi eater rejmtation, even at that 
time, l»y his poetry, in xvhieli he com]ioscd a history of the 
life and glorious a<*lioiis of King Robert llrnee. It is 
remarkable, th.at though llfirhonr xxas a Scothiiian, his 
versification and laiignagi* aie more iiitelligihle to a modern 
Kiigllsh leader llian that of any other jioet of the four- 
teenth <entnry, his great eoulemjuiiary (3iaueer him.self 
not ex«'ept( d. 

The first known cuition of The lluue” wa.s published 
lit Kdinhuvgh in Jfilfi, in HJnio; hut an earlier is heluwed 
lo hax'c exisli'd. The best puldic edition is that by l)r. 
.lainiesoii ( Ito, Kdinburgh) ; hut iu Ifiofi ^fr. i’osmo Innes 
jirodueed a siijieriur one for the Spalding Cliili. 

BARBU'DA. a small island in the West Judies, being 
one of the Leewanl or Lesser Antilles group. It is JO 
miles long by bioad. It is of coral formation, with a Hat 
and thiiikly-xx'ooded surface, in wliidi deer fonnorly abounded. 
'I’he island belongs to the Coiliington family, w'ho hax'e held 
it under lea.so from the crown .since 1(>84, upon the service 
of }»resi‘iiting a fat .sheep to the governor-in -chief whenever 
he visii.s its shoies. 'J'liis is nsnally coiiiinuteil for a buck 
or a turtle, the latter lieing veiy abundant on the island. 
Deer .are not so numerous as fonnerly, nnieh of the uiidcr- 
groxvth having disappeared as eultix’atiou extended. Gi>rii, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and indigo are grown by the 2(K)0 
inhabitants si tlled on the island, and the rearing of cattle 


is also extensively carried on. It is almost destitute of 
springs, like Antigua, from wdileh it is distant fiU mih?s iu 
a northerly direction. The coast i.s Juxv, and beset hx reefs 
and shoals, hut the climate is so salubrious that tlie island 
serves as a sanitarium for its neighbours. 

BARCA. a district iu the- east of Tuiruj.i. Tho 
name Rarca is tin* modcan form of the Greek word finrhey 
a colony of Oxreiie (Ih-rod. iv. IfiO). It i.s stated by 
Sex lax to have been 100 stadia from its harbour, xvhieh 
afterwards beennn* the tuxvn called Htolemais, noxv Tolo- 
ine'a. The sittialion of Rarca appe.ars to have l>oen in tin* 
]»lain of Merge, a high table-laud on tho hills of Cyrenaica 
iihox'c 'rolonieta. Herodfitiis gives an interesting aceonnt 
of ISarke, of its rivalry with Cyrene, and of the inva.shm of 
the Persians frum Kgypt, wlio took Rarke by treaehery 
after a long si(*ge, and carried axvay a great nmnher of its 
inhabitants into Asi.a, xvhcie Darius, the son of Hystaspe.s, 
settled them in Raetria (iv. 201). The teriiOa-y of l»arke 
ocenpied the western part of Gyrenaica, and its inhabitants 
.secan to have been a mixture of Greeks from Gyrene and 
of native Libyans. When that country became subject t«> 
tho Ptolemies, these king.s built the town of Ptolem.ai.^, 
w'liieli drew away from Raike mo.st id its remaining Gn-ek 
I inhahitanls. Rarke, however, in the first ages of Chri.stianity 
' had its hi.shops di.stinct from those of Ptolemais. After 
the .Saraeens ( ompiered Kgy})t they enten*d Cyrenaica, and 
R;nki‘, <ir Rarcali as they called it, beeame their chief 
town in that province. Heiiet‘ tin? Arab geograjihers .speak 
of the kiiigcloin of Rarea, which is synonymous xxith Cyre- 
iiaiea. Gyrene long before thi,s was in ruins. See (Jvkkni . 

Gnder the Fatimide caliphs of Kgypt the oppre.ssions 4.f 
the Sann'cn gox'crnors obliged the ))eople of Rarca to cmi- 
grati*, and iiio-st of tlieni passed imo Kgypt, Della (-ella, 
lioxx-ever, nnaitions .a treaty of coinmeree in 123G between 
the repnblii* of Genoa and Rusaeherino, a Mohanmiedau 
chief, xvho .dyles himself Lord of Africa,” liy whielj the 
Geiu»e.*'e xven? alloxved to tnidi? ‘‘ from Tripoli to the ex- 
tnanity of the kingdom of Rarea.” Siiuie that time tin' 
toxvn of Rarea has disappeared, but there arc a fexv ruins 
knoxxn as AV-JAcrA'wo//, and the old naim? has rem.iinod iu 
Use among tin? Arab.s to indicate the country which oneo 
ln |i.nge<l to it. About 1650 Sultan Sidyman, having con- 
quered Trijioli, united the country of Rarca to it, and inaih' 
a pashalic of tin? vx’hoh*. 

Tanehiera, afte-rwavds uinlev the- Pt<ileun4*s <’idled Avs!- 
iio<‘, w.as a town of Rarca, and its xvalls, which wi r<‘ 
n-jiaireil by Jiistini.an (Proeopins, “ Peri Kti.sinoton,” lib. v i. ), 
still remain in a g04»d state of pre.servatioji. It li.as r(?suijn il 
its original name, slightly altered to 'Jocritj and it.s ruins 
are o<*enpied ]>art of the year by W'andering Arabs. Ptole- 
iiiais, or Tolometa, is likewise in ruins and deserted, as well 
as Rereniec?, now Rei uic?, and AjM)ll«inia, the? former port of 
Cyrene. Reng.azi has about 2000 inhabitants ; most of 
the huubes are built of iinid, and are liable to l>c washed 
away by the heavy winter rains. Dcrna is a more coii- 
siderahlo town than Rciigazi, and has a s(mn?what bcttei' 
apjiearam e. Roth phie(?s carry on a little trade by sea. 
Tlie re.st of the e.oiintry is oeeupied by nomadic tribes, a.-* 
in the time of Herodotus. The wdiole of the Libyan Desert 
lo the westxvaid of Kgypt, and ns far os Fezzan, is often 
called tin* I)e.sert of Rarca. 

BARCARO'LE, a kind of song in tho V<*nctian Ian < 
guagi*, .'»Hng by tlic gondoliers at Venice, These airs are 
often eom])osed for the common people, frequently by the 
gondoliers them.^elve8. The .airs are generally simple, but 
full of iiieludy, and frequently have coiisideruble refinement. 
Fonnerly most of tlie gondoliers knew by heart tho grent<*r 
p<irtiun of “ Geni.saleininc Libcrata” of Ta.s.su, and sang it 
ill their gondolas in alleniate stanzas. Rut Tasso is in* 
longer sung by the gondoliers ; they have still, however, 
their .songs in response to each other. The old bareanile 
was sung in parts, at stem and steru of the sanio boat, by 
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its own K^iuloliers. The well-known nlrs “ Lsi Biontliini 
ill (Joiidoletta,” and “ 0 Pescator dcir Oiidc,” are pleasiii#' 
spoc.iineris of this species of son*;. As a ninsiral term in 
present use barcarole means any piece of music written 
somewhat in the style of the ahovi*. The jjreat character- 
istic of this fascinutiii^ movement is a rhythin of trijilcts^ in 
twos (J), or ill fours with <mly the first and last note 
<if the triplet used for tlie most tin* entin* triplet of 
eonrsc oceiirriiif; here and there to lireak the monotony, 
rlianniii" examples may be found in Mendelbsohir« “Soii'^s 
wilhont SVonls” (Op. 10. No. (I), in thft very favourite 
li:ircjirolc from Sir Stenidale Bennett's Fourth Pianoforte 
Coiicerti*, &c. The swnjiiij; rhythm is fi-lt to indicate the 
]>lav of the oars and the rise and fall of the Imat. 

BARCELO'NA (Bare •iuo — fiar/:inou^ IHoleniy i. af<»r- 
tilietl city and jiort of Spain, on the MeiiilenMiiean, an<l 
the capital of ihe province <if the same name. It was 
fonnerly the ea]ntal of ('alaloiiia. The site <tf Barei-lon.i | 
is a lieh |)hiiii, watered hv many small streams, and sur- 
rounded hv swelling; hills. Tlie pojmlation, with liavcelon- 
elta, was 2.5."), lOO in 1H77. 

An ancient town on the same site is said to have been 
ilie c.‘i]iital of the Lali'tani, a nation inhahitiii;: the 
extciidiii;; fioni the Pyrenees to the liver Ter. However 
this may he, Barcelona was founded lierc ahont 2.‘h‘) 
by Ilamilcar Barcas, or Bareino (the father of Hatmibal ), 
vvJio jLjJive t*) it the nsiine of lii.s family. When the (\iitha 
jrinians were expelle<l frcnn Spain in 20i] n.f., Ibinelona 
fell into the hands of the Uonians, who made it ae(»1oiiv, 
with the additional name of Faventia. In A.i>. *111 the 
(lothic kinj; Ataiilplms made his triumphant entrance into 
it. Durin^i the contests with the Moors in Spain it fre- 
ijneiitly changed masters, and w.-is fora while an mdepondeiit 
phnr, hnt in IHll it laraiiie ]>enn.ane]itly unit<‘d to Ar;i- 
j:;on. Jn KMO the BarcelonUns rose against Philip IV., 
and the plaei* was besie;red by the Manpiis <le Los \'elez, 
lint the iiiliahitants forci'd Inin to raise* the siej;e, and, 
assisted by the French, resisted the trou]»s ot Pliilip for 
twelve ye.ars. DuriiifC the struf^glea between tlie houses of 
Austria and Bourbon for the throne of Sjiaiii, Lord Peter- 
horonji;Ii hesie'jed and took Bareeloiiu for Cliarles of Austria 
ill 170(J ' and it was held for him till 1711, when, after a 
des])erato defence, it w'as taken by assault by the forces of 
J’hilip V., under the command of the Duke <if Berwick. 

From tills time Barcelona enjoyed pence* till th<? eoin- 
meucem<*nt. of the war with Franco under Bonajiarte, for 
whom it was taken in 180li, by General Dnhesine; and it 
has since suftered repeatedly and severely, ns well from 
foreign as domestic warfare. In 1841 and 18*12 particu- 
larly, in.snrrcctions. chiefly on account of commercial regu- 
lations, were with difficulty repressed, and only with gieat 
loss. In the hiKt-naincd year the fort of Monjiiich only 
reiTiained in possession of the gewernment, from whence, by 
order of Esportero, then regent, the towm was bombarded. 
The civil w'ar which closed in 1876 also inflicted incon- 
venience and loss upon the city. 

Barcelona is divided by a [ilcasant proincnadi^ planted 
with plane trees, running down the centre, called I-a 
Rambla, into two almost equal parts — the old city and the 
new. In the old part the streets are niuTow and winding. 
In the modem town they arc wido and regular. The houses 
in the old town are generally four or live stories high, built 
of brick, and furnished with numerous windows and bal- 
conies, and usually having flat mofs. In tlu^ modern town 
hewn stone was largely etnjdoyed, and tlu* arcliiteeture if 
often of the modern English style. The churches are 
numerous and very ancienL The catlu^dral, founded in 
12118, is an elegant Gothic building, and stands on tlie 
highest part of the old town. It is snnnoiinted by two 
noble towers, and is famous for the splendour of its stained- 
glass windows, and for its moiium(*nts, among others tliat 
of Raymond Berimger and his wife. The ehurehes of 


Santa-;Mai*ia-del-Mar, S.an-Pahlo-del-Campo, Santa-Cata- 
Jiiia, Saii“Mignel, Sanla-Aima, San-.Taime, and otliers, are 
reinarkahle for tlieir antiquity, their elegant structure, or 
their decorations. Of tin* oth(‘r public and private build- 
ings the- most remarkable are the Pahieio do l.i*l)iput.icion. 
in whicli the sittings of the- Audieiicia, or Supreme Courts 
of Catalonia, are held, and in which are dejjosited tin* 
archives of Aragon, the most <*-oniplete collection of the 
kind in Europe, dating from the, year 874; the buildings 
on the Plai5a-4h!l-i*alaca» (** ])alace-sqiiaro ”), among wJiieli 
are the L«»nja. or Exchange, the Custom House, and tlui 
Pii<*rla-de-Ia~*Mar(“ sea -gate”); thf!C4Hivent-de-l!i~Mereed, 
and that of .Santa Clara; ami the theatre, which is one 4)f 
the largest and best ennduct(*d in Spain, The climate is 
most sfiliihrions, and Hie environs of the town are delightful; 
the ])lain in which it stands is studded witli neat country 
seats, and laid out in gardens. «*\tei)diiig to tlie enn’ed line 
of h)W hills l)t*tweeii the Besf)S and the Llobreg.at. 

Barcelona is the s(*at of :i hisliop. It contains eight 
hospitals, a university, an ecclesiastical seminary, a soeii-ty 
of bellr'x- lettres, several eolh'ges, and literary and sei<*ntitic 
est.iblishinents, public librarit's, and schools of painting, 
iiaviLMtitMi, surgery, and praetie.il Tiiedieiiie. 

The fify is defended on the land side hy the castle <4 
^loiijiiieli, siliialed on an eminence at. the south-west of the 
city, and on the sea side liy a wall leiM long anil f)(l 
wide, wliieh is a favourite lonnge with the eitizen.s. Since 
the removal of the city walls in I Kb 1, a large and handsome 
snhurl) has been fonned, and there has been a gradual 
improvement in all those eireuinstiinees of living hy whieh 
ill modern times the advance of eivllization is t<*st<*d. 

Barcelona is tin* most iin]»ort:mt inamibieturing and 
trading town in >Spain, and Hu* s(*eond city in point of 
population. It was at one time tlie rival of (h*noa and 
Venice, .and in renown its liaidy mariners were second to 
none. The staple maimfaeliires are wool, cotton, ami 
.silk. The harbour is formed by a long mole wliich mns 
in a southerly direction, and lias a lighthouse and batteries 
near its extremity. It has 20 to ;5t) feet water williiii the 
mole, hut. it is exposed to the winds in the hay. Between 
the mole and ]Hoiijiiieli then* is .i bar at the iMitranee of the 
liarhonr, whieh forineily liail not more than 10 feet water, 
owing to the deposits of the two rivers. TJie bar was 
eoiisiderably lowered hy dredging vessels in 187.5, so as to 
allow large ships to ent<*r, and a general improvement of the 
harbour lias since been carried out. Tlie imports are cottfin, 
sugar, eoflee, cocoa, indigo, and other colonial products, 
ehielly from Cuba ami Porto Rico, liemp, coals, corn, deals, 
salt libli, hides, iron, hardware, &c. The trade w itli the 
Levant and France is active. T'lie exports are wrought 
silks, soap, fire-arms, paper, hats, ribbons, wine, Imiiidy, 
oil, vermicelli, cork b.ark, fruits, &e. Most of the vessels 
whieh enter the jiort are Spanish, eiig.iged in the coasting 
trade. The number of vessels wliii’li enl(*r .and clear 
annually is about 1.5,000, of 1,7.50,000 tons burden, of 
whicli aOO (of 200,000 tons) arc Biitish. Amoiipt the 
articles imported from Great Britain are coal, pig-imi, 
bricks, and different kinds of in.acliinerv . 

Barcelona is entitled to the honour of having compiled 
and promulgated the famous code of maritime law known 
by the name of “ Consolato del Mare ; ” and the earliest 
authentic notices of the practice of marine insuramMi, and 
the negotiation of hills of excliange, are to be found in 
her annals. On this subject, as well as cm many others 
connected with the former eomraerco of Barcelona, tlu^ 
“Memoritts Ilistorieas, sobre la Marina, Coinercio, y Artes 
de Barcelona,” hy (^apmani (in four vols. 4to), is a most 
valuable W'ork. Tliis noted eoinmciTial code was drawn 
up in the thirteeutli century, at which pcritMl, says Ford 
in his ** ILindbook of S|)ain,” “ Barcelona was a city of 
comineree, eoiiquost, and euurtiers ; of taste, learning, ami 
luxury.” Wlieu Columbus returned to Europe after tlio 
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iliscovory of Ammru, ho was ivcoivi-d lu’re In MI'3 l)y 
Foniinaiid uiul Isabella. 

Tlic suburb of Ihirixlonctta is a small ami pleasant town 
on tbo south-east «)f the city, between the i)ort Jiml tlie 
lijjllitliouse. It consists of twenty-four paralh‘1 streets, 
intersect ( mI by fifteen others at rifjlit angles, all tJO feet 
wide. Til# houses are uniforin, built of brl<‘k, and oim 
btory Infill. This suburb is chietly inhabited by sailors 
and «)thcrs employed in tin; navy or inerebaiit vessels. Its 
jiiipuhition is hOOO. 

BARCELO NA, a seaport of \‘eneznela, in Soutli 
America. It st'iinls in 10^ in' N. lat., and 47' AV. 
Ion., on a small ri\er, the Ne\eri, about I* miles from tbe 
shores of tlio (\'irihbe;m Sea. The town is ill built and 
dirty. The estuary of tin; Nev«Ti is so shallow as not 
to admit vessels of any considerahle size, and is besides 
exposed to the norlh-east, north, and nortli-w’est winds. 
At a distanee of ahonl .*> miles from the shove is a small 
rocky ishmd, <-alled Itorraeha. inhabited by lishermeii, 
which on its south side, affords a safe aueh«»ra<i;c for ships 
of liie lar;^(‘st size. Bareeh'na is very unhealthy. It had in 
l«07 a pojailation of lo.OtM) persons, half whites and half 
mulattoes and ne«j:r«>es. Tin* ]topu1ation is now only 7000. 

BARCELONETTE. a small tow'ii in th(‘ department 
of Alpcs iJasses, in France, is situated on the Chaye, in a 
lovely valley ilHlH feet alaao the le\el of the sea, and 1 1 
miles from the Italian frontier. The town has a eollejie, 
mid a Irihimal of first instanee ; it was built in 12.‘»o by 
haymoml I’eran^er, and named from Ihirei-lona in Spain, 
whence his ancestors came. It is one of the prettiest 
tmvns in tlie Fnau'li Alps. In tlie wars between France 
and Savoy the town wms <jften taken ; it has bidon^ed to 
France sinei' 1715. Cn the neif;hhoiirin<: niOiiulains, 
which aU'nd f^ood pasture, ^reat iininhers of horned cattle 
ami sheep are fed. ropuKUion, UoOO. Ihirec'lonette w*as 
the native jilaoo of IMaiiiiel, the liberal deputy, to whose 
memoiy a iiiomnmMit has Ix'eii eoiif-tnu'ted in tlie principal 
sipiare. It cousist& of a fountain, surmounted by u funeral 
urn, and having on <me of its sides a bust of Manuel, with 
the inscription, taken from Beranger, “Bras, tete ct (Hctir, 
tout t^lait peiiple en hii.*’ 

BAR'CLAY, ALEXANDER, was an eleg.aiit W'riter 
of the sivteenth century, hut wliether F.iiglish or Seoteli 
by hirlli is disjmted. lie w'as educated at Uriel College, 
U.\ford, about I Bto. After linishing his studies tiuTe 
he went into Holland, ami thence into Geriimny, Italy, 
and France, where he applied himself assiduously to tlie 
languages spoken in tliose countries, and to tho study of 
their best authors. H])ou liis return home he bwame 
chaplain to Bishop Cornish, who apjiointed him one of the 
])riests or prebemiari(*s of the (College of St. Mary Ottory, 
in Devonshire. After the death of his patron he became 
a monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely, where he 
eontiimed till the suppression of the inonasteiy in 3639. 
Uii the uOtli April, 1662, he was presented by the dean 
and c‘bapter of Canterbury to tbe rectory of All-ballows, 
Jiombard Street, in London, but did not enjoy that prefer- 
ment abo\e the space of six weeks. lie died in the June 
following at Croydon, in Surrey, whore he was buried in 
the parish church. That Barclay was one of the refiners 
of the English language, and left many testimonies behind 
him of his wit and learning, cannot be denied. The w'ork 
by w'hicli he is more coniinouly known is “ The Shyp of 
Folys of the Worldc” (folio. Loud., R. Pynsori, 1600). TJiis 
work W’as partly a translation and partly an imitation of 
a (Jermaii work of tlie same title by Brandt. It w’as 
prnetieally the only important poetical wmi’k during tho 
reign of Henry VII., except Skelton’s “Colin Clout” and 
Steplion Ilaw’cs’ “rastime of Pleasure.” The “Ship of 
Fools” contains satirical bketehes of all tbo follies of the 
day, and is therefore of priei*les.s value to antiquarians, in 
addition to its ver}' considerable poidie merit. 


BAR'CLAY DE TOL'LY. MICHAEL. PRINCE,. 

a celebrated Russian field-marshal, w'as a de.s(!emhmt from 
a branch of Hie Seoteli family of Barclay, to w’hich John Bar- 
clay (author of •‘Argenis”)and Robert Barclay (apologist of 
Hie Quakers') belonged, llis family emigrated to Livonia, 
where lie w'as born in 1760. Having been adopted by the 
Brigadier Van Vennonlon, be entered a Russian cuirassier 
regiment when very young, and fought as a simple sergeant 
with great bravery in the eainpaigiis against the Turks, tlii> 
Swedes, ami tho I^jIcs, 17SS-J)4, continually and rapidly 
rising in rank. • He lost an arm in the battle of Eylaii, 
where he held a comniaiid, being now a major-general, and 
W'as coinpi'lled in 1808 to retire for a time for rest ami 
reeov(‘ry. Tbe follow’ing year lie resumed Ids eonimaiul, 
and .surprised tlie Swvdes at IJmeo by a march of two da}s 
over the ice wliicli covered tbo Gulf of Botbiiia. I’lio 
Emperor Alexander made liiin governor-general of Finliml 
in 1800, ami in 1810 nominated him minister of war, an 
ollice wbieb he retained till 1813, though bis foreign origin 
e.aused him to bt» regarded with much jealousy by tbe Rus- 
sians. In 1812 be W'as eommander-in-ebief, but haxiiig 
lost tbe battle of Sniolensko he gave way to Kutusov. He 
w'.as re.appoiiited after tbe death of tho latter, ami after the 
b.itlle of Bautzen (2Glh May, 1813) be wils mimed com- 
mander-in-chief of tbe combined l*russo-Rns.sian army, 
AVittgensteiu under him eoniinandiiig tbe Russians, BlUcber 
the Pmssians, and the (irarid-duke Constantine the Russian 
Imperial Guard. On tbe ,->lst of Maroli, 1814, the d.iy on 
w'liicli tbe nllii‘d armies entered Paris, Barclay ile Tolly was 
marned general field -marshal, and created n priiu’c. On his 
return to St. Petersburg tbe emperor gave him a most dis- 
tinguished reception, and ajipointed a grand review to be 
lield ill his honour. Ife died tho following year (1818) ut 
liKsterhuig, while on Ins wray to tbe Bohemian baths, llis 
reputation stands very liigli as a skilful military eomiiian- 
der, .and his und.aunted courage was combined wiLli great 
huniaiiity in tho conducting of the operations of w'ar. He 
it W’as who ndvhseil tho retreat into tho interior before 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812, which left the cruel 
climate to do its w’orst, and which in fact was the true cause 
of the uttm* collapse of tho invasion and thc^ ultimate 
dow’ufall of Napoleon. The absolute plans arc due to 
General Pfull, but tbe masterly idea must bo credited to 
tbe genius of Barclay do Tolly. 

His suniamc Do Tolly arose from the paternal estate of 
Tidly (or Tow ic) in Aberdeenshire, wdiich had belonged to 
bis family before their emigration from Scotland. 

BAR'CLAY. JOHN. was horn, accr'rding to the ])cr- 
trait prefixed to his “Argdnis,” at Pont h Mousson, in 
Lorraine. He studied at the college of tho Jesuits in 
his native place, and the Jesuit fathers, observing the 
dawning of his genius, attempted, according to tlieir usual 
policy, to add so promising a name to their own illustrious 
list of brethren. This w’as opposed by the father, w’ho in 
IC03 w’cnt to ICnglaiid accompanied hy his son. In 1C04 
he dedicated to James 1. part of the famous “ SahTicon,” 
generally known hy the name of “ Kuphormio,” which he 
bestowed on himself os author. In 1G16 he removed to 
Rome, where Biiylo says ho enjoyed tho patronage of Paul 
V. In 1621 W'as published tho first odithm of tho work 
by whieli bis name has boon best known, “ Argenis,” u 
romauf’.e full of incident and description. This work, as 
well as tlie “ Satyricon,” is written in Latin, and the stylo 
has received the commendations of the greatest scholars. 
It is generally published with a key to tho real names 
supposed to be represented in fictitious diameters. Thus, 
Melcander is said to represent Henry HI. of France; 
Poliarelnis, Heniy IV., &c. Its popularity was of long 
duration. The admiration of Cowper and D’Israeli liavo 
made the name familiar to modern English readers. In 
1 628 there was published an English translation of it in 
4to, with the title “ John Barclay his Argenis, translated 
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ovt of Latino into Enj[clisli : the prose vpon his maicsties 
command by Sir Robert Lc Urys, Knif^lit, iind the versos 
by "I'lionms May, Esq.” Anotln^r translatioii apptMired in 
and a third in 1772, with the title of “ The J^hcuiiix, 
f»r tlio History of Rolynrc.hus and Argenis.” llnrclay died i 
at Rome, 1621. ' 

BAR CLAY, ROBERT, was ]»oni 2!>rd Deccinlicr, 
16'IH, at (lordonstown, in the shire of Moray, llis fattier 
was Colonel David Jlarclay of Ury, the lineal representative 
of an ancient family who had for live centuries ranked 
amongst the landed proprietors of Scotlaifd. The extrava- 
gance of Robert liarclay^s grandfather dissipated the patri- 
monial possessions, and David Barclay, who was the ekh'st 
of several sons, went into tlic army, and served as a volun- 
teer under Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. lla\ing 
attained the rank of major, ho remaim*d abroad till the 
civil wars broke out in his own eounti-y, when hi* returned 
lionie, and became colonel of a regiment of horse on the 
side of the Royalists. On the accession of OroinweH’s 
])arty to ])ow'or he retired from Ids military employments, 
married, and pnrehased a house at Ury, near Aberdeen, 
wliieli beeame the scat of the family. 

Da\id Rarclay had three sons. Robert, the eldest, after 
reeei\iiig tlio rudiments of his edneation in his native 
country, was sent to Paris to pursue Ids studies under the 
direidioii of his uncle, who was re<*dor of the Scots College 
in that capital. Ilis deportinent and eliaraeter so endeareil 
him to his uncle that he offered to make In'm his heir, and 
to settle a large estate immediately upon him if he would 
remain in Fiuiiee. The offer Avas at once rejected. lie 
had been won (wer to the Roman Catholic faith, and his 
father Avas opposed to his continuance in tin* eoniitry, Tlie 
fat her had been converted to the views of a sect, which had 
then existed only ten years — the Society of Friends. 

After an interval of a f<‘w years Robert followed tbc 
example of his fatln*r, and in the year 1667 avoweil him- 
self a l^Muiker. This change of opinion had not been 
])rodueed Avithout a d<*gree of thought and iiiA’estigation 
almost beyond his years, for ho was not then more than 
niuutien. It also guA’c a doeided bias to his future studies. 
He learned the Greek and Hebrew languages, in addition 
to tlie iMatin and Frcneli, in Avhich he had made great pro- 
iicieney in Fraiieo. To his other acquirements he added an 
aequaintaneo with the Avritings of the fathers, and Avith 
ecclesiastical liistory. No sect CA'cr encountered in its 
origin more persecution and derision than the Quakers; 
tliungh it is an eiTor to suppose that tliis avus owing to 
their adiqiting as a distinguishing badge certain eccentrici- 
ties of dress, manners, and coiu’ersatiou. The Friends, at 
their origin, did not adopt any peculiar murks ; they only 
dressed, behaved, and spoke like all the sober religious 
people of that day, and abstained from all extravagancies; 
thi*y kept strictly to this plainness Avhen all other peojde 
Avero frightened out of it, after the restoration of Charles 
II., and when ail quiet folk lay under the stigma of 
“ puritauism.” Their meetings, though conducted with the 
utmost propriety, were prohibited, and those Avho attended 
them A' ere taken before majpstrates, and committed to 
])nson. From such intolerance even the family respecta- 
bility of the Barclays did not preserve them. They Imro 
their share in the sufforiiigs of those times. Robert Barclay 
no sooner saw how much of this ill-Avill arose from the mis- 
apprehensions of the public eoneeming the principles of 
the Quakers than he set himself to correct them. A book 
linAdng been written by a Scotch clergjTnnn, embodying tin 
principal (^barges which had boon brought against tlio doc- 
trines and views of tho Quakers, he endeavoured to vindi- 
cate them, in a treatise published at Aberdeen in the year 
1670, under the title of ‘‘Truth cleared of Calumnies.” A 
reply being made to this publication, in Avliieh all the 
offensive staU*inent8 avoto repeated, Barclay put forth a 
rqjoinder, entitled, “ William Mitcludl Unmasked.” 


Ill the same year that Ihihert Barclay heeanio an autiior 
he married Christian, daughter of Gilbert Mollison, a mer- 
chant of AberdecMi. The character of this lady is extolled 
by all AA'ho s]>eak of her. Two years after this e\ciit In* 
took the extraordinary resolution of AA'alking througli the 
streets of Aberdeen clothed in sackcloth and ashes. 'J’lu* 
motive and design of his making hinihclf such a “ spcctach? 
to men” is detailed in w'hat the Avriler calls “X seasonable 
Warning and serious Exhortation to and Expostulation 
with the Inhabitants of Aberdeen, concerning the present 
Dispensation and Day of God's living Visitation toAvavtU 
them.” Barclay believed, as the Society of Friends noAV 
do, that divine revelation is not iiicom]).atihle with right 
reason, yet that the faculty of reason alone, unassisted by 
divine illuminaliim, is unable to comprehend or receive 
the sublime truths relative to that vedeinptioii and salva- 
tion Avhieli came by Jesus Chiist. To shoAv that the tenets 
lield by the Society were capable of a rational vindication, 
Barclay enqiloyed all the powers of hi.s Aagorims intellect^ 
and prodnecd a succession of Avorks, designed and calcu- 
lated to aeeomjilisli this object. His most elaborate trea- 
tise is entitled, “An Apolegy for the true. Christian Divinilv 
as the same is held forth and ]iractised by the People 
called in semu (^nnkers.” 'J’his and a prcAious work en- 
titled “Theses Theologieic ” Avere. originally printed ill 
Latin, and aftei-Avards translated by the author and pub- 
lished in F'nglish. In style find execution they have been 
deservedly admired. 

The discipline or church government of the Si»eicty of 
Friends Avas as much defamc*d us their religious iqtiuunis. 
Their regulations Avere vindicated by Barclay in a work 
Avhereiii he contrasts the internal govenmieut of the Quakers 
A\ith the anarchy of tho Raiiteis and tho hierarchy of tho 
Romanists, justifying the disciiilineof his sect, and defend- 
ing its members from those wlio aeeiise them of eunfusioii 
and disorder, and from such as charge them Avith tjTaniiy 
and iiiipisition.” Tho ]>uhlieati(m of this treatise engaged 
its author in a long altercation Avith some persons of his own 
persn:ision, who took (-ffenee at various jmrts of it, as lend- 
ing to violate the rights of private judgment, and to restrain 
the operations of the Spirit. Their opposition, being dis- 
eoniitenuneed by the Society, soon passed away, and tiiir 
AA'ork itself rose into Mich faA'onr among the sect that its 
title Avas changeii at one of its yearly meetings to “A 7V(‘a- 
tise on (Christian Discipline, ” and it became the standard 
authority on ell matters to Avhieli it relates. 

TJin importance attached by Robert Barclay to the in- 
tern.*!! order of the body, and his desire to preacli the gospel 
(AAiiieh Avas indeed his strong inotiA’o), induced him to 
accompany William Pciiu and George Fox to Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, for the ])urposc of consulting the Friends 
in the Netherlands on some important, regulations connected 
with their system of ehureh goA'crnment. For the promotion 
of this and other objects connected Avith tlie prosperity of 
the Society he frequently Avent to London to attend its 
annual meetings. His eharaetiT and oonnec lions guA’chim 
influence in quarters Avhere the presence of such a rnau 
might be supposed to be least Aveleome. He aa’hs known at 
court, where luiAvas well received, and treated w'itli marked 
respect by Charles II. Rut his dedication to Charles 11. , 
at the beginning of “ The Apology," so justly admired for 
its high tone of patriidism and independence, sIioaa's that 
whatcA’^er else might have .sceured him such a eoiitinuance 
of royal favour, it Avas not sen ility or flattery. 

The intelleetual superiority of Rarclay places him at tho 
head of all the Avriters of his sect. His Avorks contain the 
only systematic Anew of their (qiinions and principles. In 
his moral character hi*, was free from cvci*y reproach, and 
Ids temper was so well regulated that he was never seen 
in .auger. He died in 1 690. 

BARCO'CBEBAS {Skimeon Bar Cochba^ “ tho Son 
of the Star”) w.ts the title of a false Messiah, who applied 
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1o liimscif tho ])rfi])ljocy of Tlalaam, “ Tliorc shall coiih* a 
ntnr out of .Taroh, Miid a Bcoptrc shall rise out of Israol/W r. 

'I’lii! Kiii|)<‘ror Trajan porsiciitcd Ixith tlie Jows ami lln’ 
< 'In’istiiins. The oppression experienecd hy tin* .lews htiinn- 
hited thoiiL to rehelliouN eoinniotions, and they piittodeatli 
many thousands of (Ireeks in (.Cyprus, (Vrone, and otlier 
pl;n*(*s, \vhe|j Trajan reiriov(‘d the le^^ions from tliese pro- 
^inees at the commeneenient of his second expj*dition 
aoainsl lln; Parihians, uhout a.d. IIo and 11(1. After the 
death of Trajan, a.i>. 1 1H, (lie IhiifK'ror Hadrian ap])ointi‘d 
.1. Annins Rufus oovernoi of .liidca. This man ado]iti‘tl 
very harsh measuies ar^ainsl the dews, who eoiiseqnenlly 
hepm S(‘eretly lo I’oliect arms, a.u. ll?n. Sooji afler the 
return of Hadrian from Jiis st'eoud journey to the Hast, 
about A.l>, IdCI, tin* n'hellion broke out. Sliimeon liar 
Coehha trained jiidiieiMM-, pailly h> a re|mtation for mira- 
eiihnis [Hovens, :iiid jiarlly by his iutrej)idiH. He look 
Jerusalem about A.i>. 1.‘12 n illiont dillienity, as the j^anison 
had ]m)])ahly lelt the touii to attack the lehels. Tlie lakiui^ 
of Jiansalem so aunnated the ('<inra;];e of the friemls of 
liberty tliat li’nfns was ]i(» loii;rer able to rr-sist them. The 
lehels oeeupied llfty foitiiied jilaei's and Kho vilhe^e.s. On 
this the KinjM'ror Hadrian mdeii’d his most ahh* e<iinmandei, 
.Iniius Se\eins, to lea\e his post in liritain and repaii l<i 
PalestiiU’; hut the lime uhieh elajised diiriui:' liis journey 
was favourable to tlie r<‘h<K. AfliM* Jiis arii\al. .luliiis 
Severns wisely avoided battles, hut look a nmnher of 
1ortiii«‘d ]daees hefoie he iiiaiehed aL^'diist .hTiisalem, which 
Jm took and deslroved, after sustaiiiiiii; irreat losses. '1 he 
Jens, after the capture ol tlie «'ity, coium ntialed tlu*ir 
foiees in the mountain fortress of lielhar, which was no< 
taken until a.i». Ud. It has lieen stnled that on this 
occasion Jews perisluMl. hut this must he p*eatly 

i‘xa;rj^erated. Prohahly about a tenth of this nuinher or 
less would he iicnna* the truth, liar (’oeliha fell in the 
eondiat, and Jiis Jiead was hron^^lit into tJie Ihinnin eani]». 
This was the linal striip'^'Ie of the Jew's for independence, 
and after tJieir defeat the city of .lenisalem was razed to 
tlic #^rouml and the jieople dispersed. 

BARD (Welsh. h(U'(hl\ the universal (Vltir name for 
minstrel-poet, and exactly traiislatin/^ tin* aoldol of the 
ancient Grec-ks, tlie soi/ts of tlie early IhijL^lish, and the 
ukolds of the Norse nations. 

The Roman jioel Lnean (i. d-lT) desoiihes the office of 
the hard, and Tacitus (“Germania,” J) calls their son^^.s 
hnrdifuR (if this is not an error for harifug^ a w'ar-cry). 

The inhirmation, ]iowevi*r, whieli remains lo us from 
classical sources ndatinej to the hards is very scanty. 
Strabo (p. P.'T) says that the hards (Jtardol) w'crc siu^jers 
of hymns, and jioels, amon" tlie Gauls. They w’cre, no 
doubt, ori;;in}ilIy s]ircad o\er the j^n*ater part of Western 
Kuropc, but gme way to southern civilization; and it is 
from their latest retreats only, in Wales and Ireland, that 
w’c gain any iiiaterialh for their history. 

IW the laws of Ilowid l)ha, made about the year tMO, 
the hardd tmlu, or court -hard, w'.as a doniehtic officer. 
He occupied the eighth place in the prince’s court; beheld 
his land free, the prince was to allow' him a lior.se and a 
woollen robe, the queen a linen garment. At the thre<* 
principal feasts, Christmas, Kaster, and Wliitsnntide, be 
was to sit next to the prefect of the palace, who delivered 
the harp into bis hand ; and at tlie same festivals be was 
to liave the robe of the di-gdain, or stew'ard, for his foe. 
Wlien he sang to the troops before a battle, the prince was 
to give the bard a harp, and the queen a ring of gold. 
Any slight injury perpetrated on the royal bard was to be 
compensated by a fine of six cows and 120 pence; bis 
murder at 120 cows. The pencerdd gwlad was another 
domestic bard of the liiglier order, who frequented the 
courts of tin* Welsh princ'cs, tbongli lie w'as not a regu- 
lar officer of the liousehold (“ I^'ges Wallicte,” Wotton, 
i.ondon, 1700). 


The h.ards of Wnh's were the oral historians of all past 
transactions, pidilic and jirivate. They related the great 
events of the state, and retained the ineiimry of iininher- 
• tr ,\liieh iild h: pc sh<‘d 

oblivion. Rut they had another talent which prohahly 
(‘iideared them more than all the rest to tlie Welsh nobility, 
that of being most aeeonijilished genealogists, and Mattering 
their vanity in singing tlie di'eds of an ancestry deiived 
from thi* most distant period. 

'I'he Welsh bards were further reformed and regulated 
by (iiwIHlli up (ilium, king or }irinec of Wales, in the year 
HJ78. The .so-called nai'^.saero of the Welsh h.ards hy 
Kdward I. in his conquest of Wales has Jong been 

]iro\cd to he a niiTi' fable. His Welsh policy W’as one 
ot jn.stiec and eoneiliation, and met with the complete 
suei-i-s.s it de.scrved. 

I’isteddvodan, cir se.s.Kions of Iwcls and miiistn'ls, weie 
lu'ld ill Wales for many centuries; one was laid at tin* 
towM of Gaiaw’js; another at Aberfraw', in Anglesey, for 
th<‘ hards of that isl.and and the neighbouring eomil v; and 
a thiid at Mathraval, for lho.se of the land of Row is. The 
two last places were tin* r(*.sidenee.s of jn'inees ; and (’aer- 
wvs had a royal jialaee that stood below the town, the 
icMdciiee oT Llewelyn a]i Gryflydd. The judges at the 
eistcsldfoil w'ere appointisl hv I'ouimission from tin* neigh 
honrlng Wrlsh ]»rinee, and, afler tlie conquest of AN’ah'S, 
h\ the kings of Kngiand. .V eomnii.ssion for holding an 
eisteddfod at (kierwvs, in 10(18, .still exists in the posscs- 
.sioii of the Mustyii f.imily, together with the silver li.np 
which had from time* immemorial been in the gift of their 
aneestons, to hi'stow' on tin* rhu'J »;/’ f/n’ Jdndttf. TJiis 
badge of honour wais about 6 or 0 iuclies long, and furnished 
w Jh Strings equal lo the munher of ihe Muses. Thongli 
since this time (Queen Llizaheth) no royal commission Jiu< 
been issued lor holding an eisteddfod, cxertion.s lia\e not 
been w'anting <>f later years for tJic‘ revival of flu* liardic 
profe.ssion, and encouragement of Welsh literature. Anmiiil 
meetings are held in Wales, under tlie name of eisteddvodau 
(w'liieJi, iKUvever, they do not p'catly r(‘.sc‘mblc), for singing 
eonte.sts, for the recitation and reward of prize poems, and 
jierfonnanees n|)on the harp. 

Tlie Irish eairy the history of their hards to thi* earliest 
dale of the siqipuscd Milesian invasion. The details of 
tiiat Jiistory, in a diffiuse, fonn, are given in Walker’.s 
"‘Memoirs of the Irish Rards” (4 to, London, 178(1). 
The poet Kilumnd Spenser (“View of the State of 
Ireland,” folio, Dublin, KRiJ, j). 52) gives no favourable 
iilea of tliG Irish bard.s of bis time. He speaks of them ;is 
ho f,ir from instnicting young men in moral discijdiiie, 
th,at “ they themselves do more deserve to lie sharply dis- 
ciplined, for they seldom use to choose unto themselves 
the doings of good men for the arguments of their poems;” 
and he goes on to give particulars of their evil doings. 
I'lie Iri.sli hards w'cro divided into the h<*reditary eoin- 
mnnities of the Kilhcdha (sacred singer.'i), the Braithea- 
iiiain (expounder.s of law and custom), and tlm Senachaidhe 
(tellers of historical tales). As the Welsh bards declined, 
after the conquest by Edward tlus Great, so liad, long 
previon.sly, the Irish bards declined when the country was 
brought into subjection under Henry II. Yet', as tlie 
quotation given above from Spenser shows, the fmternity 
still lingered in Elizabeth's time; and tlio queen passed 
some very stringent and cnicl laws to extirpate them as 
breeders of disloyalty. It is probable that the bards of 
In*l:ind, by their songs and histories, kept alive the imtiriiinl 
feeling, and this tended to render them obnoxious to the 
English conquerors, and severe measures were passed 
against them. Carohin, who was born 1670 and died 
17.37, i.s generally rcganled as the last of the Irish bards. 
The Rards in Scotland have left but few records, but it is 
known that in all e.s.s(*ntial cliaracteristics they resembled 
the Irish bards. 
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BARDSEY, a »nial1 island in the Irish Sea, holon^nj; 
to (’avnarvcmshiiv, in Wales, near the north yioint of Car- 
digan Bay. Its distaneo from th<* nearest point of the 
promontory of Braich y PwlI, in (^'irnarvonshin*, is aliout 
‘J.J miles ; its length is somewhat more tlian 2 miles hy 1 
in hreadtii, comprisiiif^ alnnit .‘170 acres ctf land, of which 
nearly u third is nceaipied hy a mountainous rid;j;e, the sea 
front of wliieli presents perpendienlar and projeetinpj elifl's, 
ill which the hazardous trade of taking; hy the adven- 
tnver being let down by a n»pe from tlie lop of tJu* idifl*, is 
])r;n'ti.sed during the resort of ]»nt!ins and «dlier birds in the 
iiri*e<ling season. Ihirdsey is (»nly aceossihle to the mariner 
on the S.K. side, where there is a small well-sli<‘lt« r»*<l 
harbour, ea])ahle of admitting vessels of 30 or 40 tons 
hurdiai. Tlie soil f»f tlie island is tolerably f<*rtile, prcslnc- 
iii'.; exe<*ll(‘iit barley and oats. 'I'liere is a Uirlithoiise mi tlie 
island, Avith a light MOfpctiu height. Tin* name of the 
island (Ilarils’ Ky) menus the Isle of Bards. There was 
funiK'rly an abbey of some eelcbrity on it, AAliieb was snp- 
jnissed by Henry VI II. Mimieroiis graves lined with 
stoiK*, a large building, and .a ruined ebapel or c»ratorv, are 
Hie only remains. 'J'he island contains eighty inhabitants. 

BARDWAN (sometimes spelt Jiurtlirnn^ eoiTe<*tly 
1 'iirtffn 

India, niider the lientenaiit-governor of Ihaigal, lying l>e- 
Iw'Pen 21"^ .‘hi' and 24" 0’ M. lat., and between .*»/»' and 
ySS" 32' K. Ion. Till* area is 12,710 square miles, and 
tlie piipiilation 7,r>t)0.000. ^TT comprises the distiicts of 
Bardwan, Ilongbly, with Howrah, Midna]nir, Baiiknra, 
and Birbliuin. It is hounded on the north hy the distriets 
of the Snntal Pargaiias and o^lurshidahad, on the east hy 
tliosc of Jvadizri and the twenty-four I'argnnas, on the 
M'litli hy tlie Bay ot Bengal, and on the w’<*st by Alorbhaiij 
stale and Maiiblmm district. 

'J'be distriet of Baniwau is for the most ]iarl Hal, and 
the scenery tame and uninteresting, tlie only exnqjtion 
l»emg tlie iiortb-western corner adjoining the Snnial Par 
trsmas, wIick* tlie eoiintry is umlnlating and covered Avith 
jungle, W’liicli gives shelter to tigers, leopards, widvcs, and 
otlicr Avild animals. Kxee])t in this corner the land is 
covi'nil with large rice-tields, and studded Avith little ham- 
lets bidden ainung clumps of iiamboos, palms, ]»]ant.‘iins, 
and mangoes. 'I’lie soil consists of an alluvial tieposit of 
great ilepth. 'I'liere im' no bills. Tlie ])rinci]>al rivers 
Axhieh ihiw llinaigh IJardw’au are the Hamodar, Hie l)h;il- 
kisor or l)Avaikeswar, the Khari, aiul the Ajai, all of Avhieh 
evuitually join Hie IBrngirathi or Hooghlv. The I)amo<lar 
marks a portion of the western boundary of tlie district, 
and the Ajai foniis a natural boundary line for some dis- 
tance ou the north. 'J'he Rnrakhar, too, though not pro- 
perly speaking a river of BardAvan, Aoaa's for a short distance 
along its norlh-Avest boundary and separates it from 
Manbhmn district until it falls into the Dainodar. A 
number of small tributaries of these rivers rise in and flow^ 
through the district, and a nctAA'ork of small creeks and 
watcir-eourses intersects the country. 

'The ]irincipal crop in Bardwan, ns In other districts <»f 
Bengal, is rice. The aus, or autumn crop, is soavu in May 
and rca]ied in August or September; and the tmiaw, or 
huimmllk (Avinter) crop, is stiwii in dune or .Inly, and 
reaped in November or December. Ainan rice requires 
much water, and is always soAvn on sali or low'-lying land, 
Avhieli retains more or less moisture the avIioIc lime the 
<’rop is in the ground; it is always transplanted. Aus 
rice, on the other hand, is gi-owm on soiia laud, which is 
liiglier and therefore drier than sali. 

'The roads in the district are on tlie. Avholo in fairly good 
condition, and the East Indian Railway lias two iiiaiii lines 
iTinning through it. The principal manufiictnre is tlie 
Aveaving of silk saris and Shulls ; there is also a consider- 
able number of workws in g(dd, silver, and brass. 'The 
chief articles of export are rice, tobacco, pulses of all kinds, 
vou II. 


Avheat, rapeseed, oil-eake, julc. sugar, sail, English and 
country made cloth, cotton, &c. The prim’ipal imports 
consist of English ])icc(? goods, manufactured iron, Siilt, 
spices, cocoa- mits, and castor-oil. 

'I’he Uaniganj subtlivisirm of Bnrdwaii district is noted 
for its <*oal-mincs. 'J'hc conl-tield extends from a, fcAv 
miles cast of the town of Raniganj to s«*vcral wcNt of 
the Barakliar river, the greatest length from east t(» west 
being .about 30 miles, and tlic gi'catest breadth from iioitli 
to south about 18 miles. 'J’he area included by tlie eoal- 
beariiig strata is c*stimati'd at about 500 square miles. 
The mineral is ‘‘ a non -coking hilumiuous <-ual, composed 

disliiad lamina* of a bright jetty coal, and of a dull 
more earthy rock." The chief olqections to the cmjjloy 
ment of Uaniganj coals in Imlia arc — (1) its non-coking 
properly; (^2) the small ])ropoilii)n it contains «»f tixed 
carbon, on wdiicli the value of coal for healing purposes 
depends: (3) the large pioporlion td iisli, a greater «iiKm- 
tity of h'aniL^anj coal being required t(» do the same work 
as good English coal ; and (-1) its liability to spontaneous 
combustion, due to the large ]iro]>orti<*ii of iron pyrites it 
contains. Tt has ])i>cn picned practically Hial no Indian 
coal can do nn^rc tli.m two-tbinls, Avhile most of it does 
not do more than one half tin* work (»f tlie same quantity 
of English coal. 

The disiiict sn'Vt‘rs \crv serioiisl\ from the rav.agcs of 
emlcinie lever. It is descril'cd as “an exaggcrati'd and 
congest i\c form of malaiioiis fever, most frequently of the 
intermittent type.’* 

Bauijwan, till* chi(‘f town niul civil station of tlie above 
distri(*t, is sitnati*d on tlie B.mU.i at a distance of (17 
miles from (’alculta. The princijial buildings an* the 
]>alace of the maharaja, a line edilice. many of the a]iart- 
inc'uts in AA'bicb arc fnrnisbcd in Enrop(‘an fashion ; the 
Sivalaya, a c(*llcctkni of 108 t(‘m]>les arranged in two 
circles, one Avilliin the other; and the shrine of Pirbii- 
li:uani. The ti»Avii lignves iiiorc Ilian once in history, hav- 
ing been captured by Prince Kbarram (afterwards the 
Empercir Shall .faliaii) in 11)21. and again in by the 

Hindu rebel Subah Sinli. avIio slew Hie rajah, and Avas soon 
affenvards hinis(*lf killi'd by tin* rajah's daughter, whom he 
attcniptCMl to emtrage. 'I'liere is a station of tin* East 
Indian liuihA\av at Bardwan. 'riie po]mlation is 33,000. 

BAREBONES PARLIAMENT, the eoristitiieiit 
coiuvntion simimoned by (’romwell after the. dissolution of 
the Uuni}) J*ailiainent in 1053, Avlien ‘-AAe did not liear a 
dog bark at their going," but Avheii it Avas felt that the 
CoinnioiiAvealth awls thus inijinqierly left eiithcly in the 
hands of the army. Cromwell himself, in after years, tells 
the story of his perplexity. “ 1 Avill come and tell yon a 
story of my OAvn w eakness and folly. And yet it Avas done in 
niy simplicity; T dare maovv it was. It Avas thought then 
that men of our oavu judgment, Avdio had fonglit in Hie 
Aiv\ars, and Avere all of a piece on tliat account — wdiy, surely 
thc»sc men will hit it, and these men will do it to the pur- 
]>ose, Avhatever can be desired. And surelv avc did think, 
and 1 did think so, the more blame to me*. ' Accordingly 
150 men, “ faithful, fearing Hod, and hating eoATtousness,” 
Avere summoned hy the t’cmncil of State: Montague, 
Howard, (‘uoj)cr (aftciAvanls Lord Shaftesbury), Admiral 
Blake, .and the like, the best who could be found. Amongst 
them Avas a Mr. Pruisegod Barhonc*, a Icatlier mer- 
chant in Elect Street, London, Avliosi; n.amc W(is seized 
upon by those Avisliful to throAv ridicule on this “Puritan 
coiivcntioii of the notables," and by a little alteration of 
spelling Avas made to yield the nickname which has 
.attached itself for <*ver to this iim'ortnnalc assembly, that 
of the, Burehones Parliament." To Hiis constituent con- 
vention Cromwell, in giving up the suprertte authority, 
m.ad<* his first spcecli (4th July, 1(153), a hurst of nigged 
eloquence, full of a strange enthusiasm, even yet able to 
fire the heart of a sympatlietic reader. “ Own your call," 
17 
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lie c-ricd, ‘‘ for indfed it is inar\’(illous, and it hath ImtMi 
iinjuojcctod." lJut the JAuk J'arliamciil (so styU-d at 
tile tiwio in contrast to the JjOnfj J^vrlittnu nt) responded 
to the ajipcid with hiicli \ij^()nr as to ilel»*at (hoiiiwcirs 
ohjeot and their own. A rofonri of the Court of (‘liaiicery, 
with its unheard cases, a ndoriii of tlie corrujd slate 

of tile chi^ivli by the abolilioji of Lay jiatrouaf^e and of 
litlics (amongst other thiiij's), the ])ennissioii of civil mar- 
riages, are only some- of tin* tasks they undertook as pre- 
llmiiiury to sctlliii;:; the eon'll itntioii. The result was that 
:i strife arose witlioiit iJie House and within it also, that 
tlie Conservative majoiity by a .snatch v»»le i‘esolve<i ‘‘ that 
the sittini; of this Parliament any longer will imt lie for 
tile {^«)od of lliis Commonwealth,” and that the s<)\erei}.^n 
authoiit v wliieli flaw had received from the hjrJ j'eiieral of 
the forces was hainled hack to him (.‘illi Di'c., HJ.jo). 
After all, theiefoii*, at tin- end of the ihe months the loid 
general and his ollieei's laid to do what they had .shrunk 
from doini; at the he^d*“dn;', ainl ert'ate the well-known 
“ histniinenl of Ciovernment,” with Oliver Protector at the 
head of the Coinmtiinveallh. 

It has taken nearly ye.ars to aiTive at e\en the 
pieliminary c«iMsiileration of the tasks which were actually 
he^nn hy the dePnled Jlarelvaies Parliament. 

BAREGE, a male.rial used for women’s dresses, in.ide 
of a mixtme of silk and w’orsted. An inferior kind is 
composed of cotton and worsted. 

BAB&GES. a snmll town in the depaitnient of 
Pyrenees llantes, in Prance, is situated Indweeii two 
mountuiu chains, about ‘Jo miles from l»a^ucre.s-de-Bi^orre. 
It is eelchratisl ior its warm sulphunius sprinj^s, which 
were iirst hrouoht to notice hy Madame de Maintenoii in 
ItlTtl. The town is inhaliited only duiiiij; the summer .and 
autumn, at wliii'li tinu* it is Msited by about 1.000 iiivalid.s. 
The spjinj^s hav<‘ a fi'mper.itnn* of fioin <M*0^ to lOts’'* 
Palir. They are the Iii>i;liest in the Pyrenees, being dot's,") 
feet above the sea. The \illage is (‘Xposed to some dangiT 
from avahuieli' s, and the winters are long and eohl, so that 
no popul.ation remains, I'xeejit a few* people who take care 
of the houses. The Preneh (ro\ernment ha\e creeled two 
Jio.spil.als at IJaieges — one for <jtiieers .and the other for 
soiditM’s -the w.itcrs being \ery enie.aeious in the, cure of 
gunshot and other wounds. They arc also very hciicfictul 
in e,as('s of i heiim.atism, .stif1ne.ss of the joints, and .scrofu- 
lous eoiiiplaints. 

BAREIL'LY ( /km It), a district In liritisli India, in the 
I.M*nlenant-govein<iihhip of the Ninth- W’c.steru ITovhiecs, 
lies between JS" I' and 28" .j 4' N. lat., ami hetw'ecii 7Jl" 
1' and 80" 2‘J' I*', ion. 'riie .area is 2082 .square miles, and 
the population 1,000,000. Il.areilly is a district of tJic 
Uohilkhaiid division, and is hounded on the north hy the 
T.ai‘ai, on tin* east hy Nepal .and Slialijahanpnr, on the 
south hy the Shall j.alianpur and Budauu, and on the west 
hy Bndanu and the lham]iur state. 

As a W’liole the district may Is* described as a Ie\el 
iraet, iiiterseetcd by nniueious riviTS, and thickly dotted 
with noble groves, which form the <‘haraetcri.stic feature f»f 
the landscajie. Almo.st every village |>o.s.se.sses an abundant 
Hujijily of mango and shisham trees, while many have 
beautiful i>lant:itions of bamhoo.s. In sea.sons of droiiglit 
elsewhere the IJiadlr^ or alluvial tract of IJ.areilly, is 
clothed with mnguilieeiit crops. Inundations do more good 
than harm, hy de.stroying the w'liitc ants and depo.siting 
i.'iYcrs of fresh soil, which supply the place of manure. Tlie 
ilistn'et is naturally traversed by several sub-llimalayaii 
sti earns, of which the ehief are the Ihungunga and the 
Di’oha. The foimer river has dei*p .‘iiid well-defined banks, 
but frcipiently changes its course Ihrongli the fj'iahle 
alluvial ehailiel in which it runs. The Deuba, springing 
from the Kuniaim Hills, is strongly impregnated with 
lime, wliicb bji]»!irl.s a milky whiteness to its waters after 
heavy rains. Tin*, stalactites which it depoait.s form an 


article of commence in Bavcilly, Pilibbit, and Sbabjaliaiipiir,. 
wImtu the liim* beans .i high reputation for purity. 

Sumo of tlie low- lying Inacts are covered twice .a y(‘ar by 
rieb crops of wheat ami sugar-cane; others, inon! .s.'indy 
and less fertile, produce only a single en)p of linseed or 
iii(*lon.s. The higher levels of the alluvial region aro 
iistuilly the most productive, as tin; inundations de])osit 
their tine silt .and veg«*lahle mould at a distance? from the 
ec'iitral channels, w’hile nearer the main stre.ain sand and 
shingle render cultivation comparatively fruitleas, 'riio 
harvests aro tlmsc common to the rest of Upper India. 
Owing to the abundant r.ainfull and the regularity of tin? 
Cbri.stmas .sbow'crs, eonibined witli the ncnrne.s.sof water to 
tlie surface, irrigation is not so necess.ary us in the Dual). 

The climate of the district is l.argely iiilbienced by its 
jwoximity to the bills, Jhareilly city and all the nortluTH 
p.«g;ina.s lying within tlie limits of the beavicr storms. 
The rainy season begins a little earlier and embs a littlo 
later Ib.'m chsewberc to the south, and tin? cold weatlier 
lasts longcT. The atmosphere is damp, the beat moderate, 
and the lud winds not exccs.sive. 

Bakkilly, the capital of tlie district, is the most 
populous city in Ilobilkliand, and the liflli in tlui North- 
western Pi<ivince.s. It stands at an elevation of .b.")!) feel 
above the .sea-level, on the- Kamg.anga viv(!r, lit) miles above 
its ccjiflnem-e with the Ganges, and is distant from Cal- 
eiitt.'i 788 miles north-west, .and from Delhi 1 52 iiiile.s cast. 
Good inetnlleil roads eomiect the city with all the mdgb- 
h(»uring eeuties of tnide and jiopul.ation, and the Oiuili 
and Ifcohilkhand Baihvay atVords access from Lucknow and 
l>eng,al on tlie east, and from the Doab on the we.st. Tlic 
city, ci\il station, and euntomneuts lie on an open ]diiin, 
without w'alls or fovtilie.alions, uiters(*eted by .a few' ravines 
and jiatehes of broken ground. The cantonments contain 
lines fo»* a battery of artillery .and regiments of Kuropeaii 
and native infantry, besides native cavalry. 

The city has little architeeturul pretension, Hie chief 
buildings being of modern date. The ruins of the ancient 
fortress, founded by Barll Deo, may still be seen in the old 
town. A modern fort of considerabh* strength overlooks 
the artill<*ry barracks in the cantonments, and supjdies n 
place of refuge and defence for the station, Tho Nawah 
of Kampur has a palace near the city which be occupies on 
bis visits to Bareilly, and l<?nds at other time.s to Kuro- 
jieaiis of high official po.sition. Most of the private bouses 
are built of mud, only 6800 ont of 22,800 being of 
in.a.sonry. Some of the new bazaars, jiavLieiilinly Tugli.s- 
gunj, are clean and W'ell built. Cotton, grain, and .sugar 
form the chief commercial staple.s ; but Bareilly does not 
rank in the first class of mercantile imjiortaiioe. The 
niaimfactures of funiituro and upholstery are better and 
edieaper than elsewhere iu nortlicrn India, Baieilly has a 
govenimcnt college, with a prineipal and staff of professors, 
besides liigb-elas.s schools. The local affairs of the city 
uie managed hy .a niunicipal committee. 

During the mutiny, in 1807, Bareilly was the centre of 
di.saff«‘e,lion for the whole of Rohilkhand. The tioojjs 
rebelled on the filst of May, and Klnm Bahadur Khan, a 
descend.ant of the Kohilla chieftains, was proclaimed 
governor. !Most (d the Kuropeans eBcnp(*<l to N.aini 'I’mI. 
After the fall of Lucknow, the Nawab of Kateligarb, the 
Nana Sahib, Firoz Shall, and other Icudbig relM*ls took 
refuge in Bareilly. On tho Otli of May, 18.08, the Eng - 
lisb army arrived before tho towui, and two days later the 
leliels j'led into Oudh, and the English occupied tb« city. 

BABET'TI, JOSEPH, was born at Turin iu 1716. 
He was originally' a clerk in a commeveial bouse, but 
acquired a ta.ste for literature, and was engaged in trans- 
lating Corneille. He had early applied to the study of the 
Kiigli.sb language, and in 1751 bo came to Loudon, where 
be employed himself as a te.aebur of Italian. Having 
become known through the publication of Ills “ Italiaiv 
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Libmrj',” he was appointed secretary to the Koyal Academy 
of i*iiinling, Ht! wrote a disscM-lalioii in Fiein-h, “ Sur 
Shakspeare et M. de Voltaire,” in which he refuted many 
errors into wliiL*li Voltaire had fallen in speakin^ of Sliak- 
speare. One evening as Baretti was going to the Academy, 
he found himself inn'xpeetedly involved in a street brawl. 
Being attacked by several men, be drew his pen-knife and 
'Wounded one of the assailants, wdio soon after died, lie 
was tried on tlie capital charge, made his own defence, an<l 
■was acquitted hy the jury. I)r. Johnson, Burke, ami Gar- 
rii k, oil the trial, gave favourable evidence astohi.s character, 
lie was acquainted with many of the Knglihli literary incii 
(d his lime, and especially with Dr. Johnson, with wliom 
he was on terms of friendship. He died in 1789. 

BARFLEUR, an ancient and now almost deserted 
town <»f 1100 inhabitants, in the (hqmrtimait of JMaiiche, 
I'lanci*, lb niih>s «‘:ust of Cherbourg. It was an important 
seajHii t in tin* time of the Norman kings of England, Imt 
^^as ruhuMl .and its harbour filled up by the English hi 
lllld. It stands on Hie eastern shore of the jjeiiiiisula of 
Cotentin; it is now a mere fishing \inage, ami has a har- 
bour capable of adodtting only small cr.aft. About a mile 
to the north is a lighthouse, 271 feet above the .se.a, on 
(■ape B.'irlleiir. Jn 1120 rriiicc William, only son of 
Henry I., with .a reliiine, of young nobles, sailed from Bar- 
ileiir in tlie White tShip (Jja lHancke A7;/'), 'which was 
straiid<‘d on a roek soon after leaving the harbour, and only 
a hiitclier i>f Kouen reg.aiiicd tlie slioro. 

BAR 'GAIN. The word bargain is from tlie Ereiieli 
hnrt/nujun\ to challer, and that from the Low' Latin fcor- 
Cftnitnr, to change about, no doubt from harcff, a inercliant- 
boat. In law, bargain is generally iiseil to signify a contract 
in mercantile affairs which may he com])leled without xaiy 
formal d<‘ed, such as a .sale of goods, shaves, bonds, &c. 
In the practice of the London Stock l']xchaiige all pur- 
chases and sales hc'tw'ccn iiieuihers arc tenned bargains, 
and in almost every case they are done by n'oril of mouth 

merely, either “Buy of you or “Sell you 

as tlie case may he. Custom requires, however, that the 
bargain he entert‘d in a book hy each nioniher at the time 
it U done, and it is required also hy the rules of the Stock 
E\(’hnnge that «*viMy bargain be duly checked or coiifiniied 
curly on the next business day. In tlie case of purchases 
and sales made by a broker on behalf of a client, flu* law 
requires a stamped contract, w'hicli may, how'cver, he used 
to cover all the transactions of one day for any one client. 
A peculi.'ir use of the wurd bargain is the subject of tlie 
next article. 

BARGAIN AND SALE is a special phrase in 
English Jaw', and signifies a mode of transferring the 
tmiiersbip of land. In fortner times, before the Statute of 
Uses, a man often bargained and sold his land to another 
for a sum of money, and this was a perfect contract of 
sale, and as sueh required nothing further to be done. 
But in order that the complete ownership of the laud 
should he traiisfen’od to the buyer, it was necessary that 
he should obtain seisin of it; if ho did not, the .seller still 
held tile land, though it was not for his ow'ii use and 
benefit, but for the use of the buyer. Tlie effect of the 
27 Henry VIII. <;. tO, called tlie Statute of was 
to convert the use created by sncli a bargain and sale into 
a legal estate. The terms of tho statute only applied to 
freehold ]>voperty, and it required that a deed in w’nting, 
and scaled, should be enrolled in one of the king’s comts 
<»f record at Westminster, or with thi^ n/stfut votulorum of 
the county, (»r, in boroughs, with the mayor or other chief 
ofiiccr. Tlio conveyance by bargain and sale has now 
falhm into disuse, the mode of transfer by lease and release 
having been superseded by simjder methods of transfer. 
All property can now bo conveyed by simple deed of gi*aiit 
— that is, by delivery of the deed of conveyanee, requiring 
ill ordinary cases no enrolment. See 8 & 1) \'iel. c. 106. 


There may be a bargain as to Land in Scotch law, but 
the evidence must be in W'riting. The term bargain is also 
usiid in Scotlanil to signify a I’ontracl or agreement for the 
sale of personal or movable [iroperty, in which case it is 
iKit ' necessary that it should be in writing, if the f.act can 
be proved by wifrn'sses. 

BARGE (from Low I^tin haricn^ dimin. ofcGreek 
arow'-boat; prob.ably from the Egyptian (Coptic) barl^ a 
bo.at), Hie iiuTiic given to the heavy flat-bottomed Imats 
used on rivers and canals for the conveyance of goods, 
sometimes providi-d w'itli mnsls and sails, and at others 
moved by mc.ans of oars or the t(5w-rop<‘* 

].!irgo ornamental boats, sucih as those still belonging to 
tin* city of London and the Adinirally, arc also called barges. 
The use of magnificent .state barges has ceased w'itli the 
decay of processions, but the barge of (Jlcnpalra — “the 
barge .she sale in like a buriiislicd throne” (“Ant. and 
Gleop.” ii. 2)-'W'ill ever shine rcs]»lendcnL in »Sliakspeare’s 
verst;, and the great bargt* of the l)<»gt* of Venice, Ha; 
famous Bucenfavr^ from wliost; poop the yearly ring w'.as 
throw'll W'liicli miirrit‘d the Adriatic, can never fall from its 
place ill the story of those splendid times. 

BARGE COURSE, a term applied to that part of the 
tiling of a roof wdiicli projects over the gable end of a 
building, Hu; inner p.art of which is stuceoi*d. To protect 
this stucco from the w(‘ritln‘r two boards called hatffe- 
hoarth^ following tin- indiiialion of tin* roof, an; oftt'ii 
attached to the gables of oil English houses, which arc 
fixed near the cxtrciiiity of Hu* barge course, and carved in 
the Gotbie stvlc. 

BAR HAM, REV. RICHARD HARRIS, was born 
6Hi December, 1788, at Gaut^rbury, where his family had 
resided for many generations. He was educated at iSt. 
rani's School, Lmdoii, and Brasenosi* Gollcgc, Oxford, and 
after having passed liis examination for holy orders, he-w'us 
admitted to tho rnivu-y of Ashford, in Kent, whence In; 
reiiioved to West well, a few miles distant. Mr. Barham 
married in 181-1, an<i shortly afteiavards W'as presiaited by 
the Arelil)islif>p of Canterbury to the reetoiy of Snargate, 
in Konmey Marsh, Kent, .a district miieli frequented by 
smugglers. Soon aflenvards lie beeaine a eandbi.ate for a 
viicaiit minor eanonry in St. I'anl’s Catliedral, and tliongli 
his friends thought lie had uo chaneo t>f sueress, he was 
duly elected in 1821. He thenceforth devoted much of 
the time not recjuircd by his professional duties to eoutvibu- 
tious ill prose and verse tii the jieriodieal publications of 
the day. He w'as the auHior of “ My Cousin Nicholas” in 
Blachirnnd's M(ufazine^(i\\([ about one-third of Hie articles 
in Gorton's Bior/raphienJ liictiouarp w’ere written by 
him. In 1821 be received Hie ajipoiiitment of a jiriest in 
ordinary of the Chapel Koval and shortly afterwards w'as 
presented to the rectory of the united ]>ansli<*s of St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Gregory hv St. Paul, London. 

Till the year 18J17, when Ihe first nnmher of Bevtlvijx 
JAwr/Zm/y appeared, ]\rr. Baihain had been an anony- 
mous and eoiiiparat ively unknown wTiter; but tlie “lu- 
goldsby Legends,” a M'ries of liniiiorous tales in verse, 
which appeari’d in ra]>id siien'ssion in tliat work, brought 
him so much reputation that his pseiido-nanie of Ingohlsby 
no longer coiieealeil him, and he heeame generally known 
.as Hie author, fii 1 8 12 lie was .appointed divinity reader 
in St. I’aid's Cathedral, and he was iiormitted to change 
ln.s living for the more valuahle natory of St. Faith, 
Liiidon. On Hie 28Hi of Oetolier, is-M, when Hie queen 
vi.sited the city to open tin; new Koyal Exchange, Mr. 
Barham, w'lio w.as a Avitness of the procession, caught a 
severe cold, from which he never ri'covered. lie died on 
the 17th of Juiie, 1845. 

Mr. Barham w.ns per.*!onally acquainted *Hi Tlieodorn 
Hook, the Kev. Sydney Smith, and several other of the 
distinguished wits of his day, and was, like them, a freqin'iit 
diiier-out; but he never neglected liis more j^erious duties, 
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niul w.'is much n*si)fclt*(l hy tliOM‘ wli u«.'\v hmi. Tli. 

“ Iii*,N)IilsI)y Ll’KimuIs ” liavi* very t*\h‘iisi\. 

p«»]uil:irity, and laivo r<)iis(*()U(‘nHy been flen ro|iubIis]ieil. 1 
The •‘Life jind I^dters nf Jiarliain,'* by liis 
puldisheil ill JS70. 

BA'RI, TER RA DI, ji jiroviiiee in Ili<' Klii'^tbun of j 
Italy, nearlj^eoineidin*; with tJi.it jiarl of aneient A]mli:i 
wliieli was called Peiicetia. It iKMindiid N. by the 
Adriatic, K. and S.K. by llie Trrra d’Otranto. S. and S.W. 
by the province of llasilieala. and W. Iiy that of <\a|>itanata. 
The province lies between 10 ' *K>' and II" JH' N. JaL, 
fSl' and 17'^' ."d' M. bm.; its lenirth is abtnit HO miles, its 
average breadth ahont dO. 'Die area is estimated at -201 
hqiiare miles, and tJie ])o|)ulatioii in IHH‘2 was (i7H.ll(iH. 
'J'ho threat er part of tlic province lies X. of the ndp* of the 
Apennines, whieli, breakhi;'; ofrfroni the main cJjaiii in the 
N.W. of the pnivinee tif Jiasilieata, runs in an casleily 
direction to llie cxtiemity of the Terra d’(»tranto. The 
liifjliest snmniits aia- those of Monte .Vin Aj:;ostino an«l 
TMonte Jaip«»lo. A small ]iorlioii of the province lies on 
the southern slopes o1 this lidoe. Tin* chief liver is the 
OJanlo, the juieienl Atifhlua^ which runs <ni the western 
border of tJie ]iro\ine<*. Tlier<‘ aie seieral lakes, tin* ]»rin 
cipal (»f \Nhicli are those of Hattaiilia, .facoini, and Sassaiio, 
MliitJi licit' any streanis nor have any known | 

outlet. The teinperatii 's mihl and healthy, except in j 
I'liininier, when the Inal is e\ci‘ssi\e, and dries u]) the 
springs, so that the want of pure water is then seveiely 
felt. The soil in the pi ms, which cov(‘r a ♦rreat part of 
the ]in»Ainee, I’sjH'cially aloni^ tin* sea-lmaid, ecnisist.s of a 
<leep and very rich \e|L>etable mould restin'; on a calcaveou.-^ 
Kubsuil. Ae^neulture is the idiief occupation <»f the inhabit- 
ants, and the proMiiee is one of tin* best cultivated in 
Italy. Prom the town <if Ikni northwards e;real quantities 
of wheat are p-own. 'I'wo kiiuls ol it arc ciiltiiated, the 
eoinniou wheal Im biead, and a sm.ill-jLrralned liard wheat 
(frniiu) dnr(^), wli'eh is preferred for niaearoiii, and is ex- 
]K)rled to Xapl«*s and elscwliero under llie name of llarletta 
<*orn, from liarh tta. wliere it is shipjied. In the nei«;h- 
liniiHiood of the town of Kari tliei-ultme changes from corn 
to the olive, and the oils of IJaii arc in pe.it di'inaiid. In 
the eastern and soutJiern parts of the province only eiiontrlj 
corn for the eonsiinqdion is j;rown, tlie fanii(*rs’ chief care 
heint; Jiere also the oJivi*; hut the oils are only of ordinary 
quality, 'J'lie <dher erojis are lohaeeo, cotton, flax, almonds, 
ami other fruits. Oapers, licpioriee, and the s<»da jilunt 
are also almiidaiilly p'own. The best wines are tliose <»f 
'Irani, 15it«»iito, and Terliz/.i. Amoiif; the domestic ani- 
mals, asses, pj.its, and pij^s are nnmeious; tJie horses arc 
small ; bnllaloes and sheep, famous as in aneient times for 
tli(*ir tine wool, are i cared. A litth* silk is produced. The 
fisheries and salt works aloniL; the coast arc very valuable. 
'I’he province has no inauufaetures <if iiii|M)rtauee, hut 
fahipbuildiiq; is carried on in m»»st of the towns alonp; the 
coast, 'riie trade is chiefly by sea with Najdes, Venice, 
Trieste, and the coast of Dalmatia, and consists of the 
agrieullnral products mentioned above. 'I’lie old Komau 
roads are still used in many parts of the province. 

IlAiii (the Barium of the Uoiiiaiis), the, chief town and 
the seat of an archbisho]), stands on a slip of land which 
projects into the sea, 140 miles K. by N. of Naples. The 
most reniarkalilo buildiiij; in the city is the Gothic, church 
and priory of St. Nicholas, which contains many splendid 
monuments. 'Ihe festival of tlie saint on the Hlli of May 
is still attended hy tlioiisaiids. Tlic castle is a lar^je ami 
old stnieturc. The town itself i.s surrounded by walls, and 
tlie streets in the old town are iiarr(»w and winding In 
the now to\^ they are spacious, and oontiiiii liandsome 
buildings, anil an air of bustle and opulence pt‘r\’ad<;s the 
city. 'J’he population nearly doubled in the twenty yciirs 
from 18(i2 to 18H*2, the increase having; hren from 
to (iOjhTh. nmnufacture peculiar to this place is the 


art/un utomnlira^ !i cordial made of aromatie herbs and 
sjiiee.s, which is <;(‘iierally drunk after coffee, and is mueli 
in refjiiest nil over the kinpbun. 'J’liere are also manufac- 
tiire.s of cotton, silk, linen, and soap, llari is second only 
to (uMioa as regards its exjiort trade, and is hy ffir the 
most important eentre of p*neral trade on tlu* Adriatic, 
eoa.st of Italy, 'llie principal exports are oil, corn, and 
wine. There are two harbours, but the old one is now 
used eliietlv for tisliiii;; boats. The new one admits vi‘.s.sels 
of larire size, llari is on the railway from Ancona to iJriii- 
di.^i. .nid there i.s also a, line to 'raranto. Barium was a 
])laee of iniportaiiee iis early as the thinl eenlury n.r. It 
is refeired l(» by Iforaee, Barimfpuio (■‘ Sat.” i. 5). 

In more modern limes it fell sueeessiv<*ly into tlie pos.sessioii 
of the Saracens and Nonnan.s. Jt has been three times 
nearly destriwed, and as often rebuilt on the .same place, 
A p*eat eeelesiastie.al coimeil wnis ludd at lliri in 
wln‘n ihi' Jill ot/ur article of the Creed and llie ]»nM’e.ssion 
of the llolv Sjiirit were the subjects of discus, 'sicui. 

BARILLA is the eommerei.'il naini* pven flu* 
inquire carbonate of soda imported inl«> this lamiitry, 
|Miiieipjillv from Spain, the Canary l^liiuls, and Sieili. 
The best is broufrht from Alicante, in the rieiyljbourlio(Hl 
of wbieb place it is prep.ared eliiefly from flu- AV/fio/o 
This plant is there enllixated in jjroniids close by the .se.i, 
enih.uileil on the side nearest it, .and furnished with 
tlood-irab's tbroni!:h wliiib the salt water is oeeasion.'illy 
adinille«l. The plants are nsnally jjjatliered in September, 
and after they h.ive been .allowed to beeonu' h(‘ated by 
ln*in<; till own together in iioaps, are dried in the ,snn. In 
Oeloher 11 m‘ ydaiits are burned in a lieinis]»li(*rie,il kiln dii"; 
in the earth*, and the soda contained in tliein is fiise«l ami 
collected in masse.s, which have a liaid and sponyjfy eoii- 
sisteiiey and this, when broken into frajrments. is ready 
for sliipnitMit. Sicily and 'i’eneriffe hotli yirodnee «r(un{ 
barilla, but inferior to that of Alicante. Tin* Sjir.aeens, on 
their estahllsliment in Spain, were the tir.sl wlio inliodneial 
its manufacture into Lurope- Carboiiatt* of soda, is used 
ill the mauufae.ture of soap and glass, ami for other jnir- 
po.ses; hut the imports have greatly decreased of late years, 
in eoiiseqneiiee of its being now produced, tlirough the 
agency of sulpliiirie aciil, from eominun salt, 

BA'RIS is n genus of beetles belonging to the Cur- 
cnlionidas, a family of the RiiyNLairnouA. The species (»f 
this geiims feed iqion the dead parts of trees. One of tin* 
species, Bariit liynarim^ feeds upon the c liri-tree, both in 
the l:in*a stale and in that of the perfect insect. When the 
little beetle is about to lay its eggs it generally selects the 
interior of a hollow tree for that purpose, and bores a bole 
with its short snout in the dead* wood where it is still 
tolerably sound; this being accomplished it enters the liole 
hinder part first, deyiosits its eggs, and dies. 'I’lie Imle being 
only just the size of its cylindrical body, it thus forms a 
protection for its young by stopping the hole so that no 
other insect can cuter. It is not known that it ever attacks 
any other wood but that part where the sap lias ceasfol to 
How, and consequently the tree can receive no injury from 
this little weevil. 

BARTTONE or BAR'YTON, the highest bass voice. 
Its derivation (Greek, “lie.avy tone”) evidently intends 
that it should be regarded as a low tenor, but modern 
writers invariably treat it as a liigb b.a»s. The part of 
Elijah is written for a baritone, in tbo oratorio of Men- 
delssohn bearing that name; and a glance at the music, 
will show that all the (‘ffect w’ould be lost if it were sung 
by a voice »)f tenor quality. Tlie iisiml compiiss written 
for tills voice is from C in the baas stave to/', an octavo 
and a half above, occasionally touching the g\ The Freneli 
name for this voice is hasse chantnnte or ba^ise tnifle,, 

Hakitonk is also the name of tlie saxhorn in or C, 
differing from the euphonium by its smaller bore and 
mouth-piece, and consequently of brighter quality. 
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BA'RIUM, a metal, sjinbul Ba; atomii! wo]|;ht, li)7*0. 
It is the base of the earth baryta, from which it is ol>taiijed 
by passing potassium vapour over it at a red heat. It 
was first obtained by Davy in 1808 by the electrolysis of 
inoisleiied carbonate of baryta in contact with mercury. It 
readily decomposes water at ordinary temperatures, forming 
a solution of bydratts of baryta, and it also r)xydizes l>y 
simple exposure to tlio air. It fuses below red heat, and 
when heatf’d in air burns with a deep red light. Baiiuin 
forms two compounds with oxygen. 

Jifirtfta (BaO) is a gray powder, Avhich slakes like lime 
when water is added to it, emitting lieut and forming 
hydrate of baryta. It is soluble in water, but less so than 
potash or soda. It is caustic to the taste, and aflects 
vegetable colours in tho samo manner as the alkalies. The 
dioxide (BaOjj) is prepared by raising baryta to a low red 
beat ill an atniospbere of oxygen. Care must he taken not 
to raise the beat to full redness, or the second atom of 
oxygen will be given oil' again. If tliis oxiilo be dissolved 
in liydrocblorie acid at a low temperature, baric eliloiide is 
formed, and hydrogen peroxide (ll-jOy) is produced at the 
same time. 9 

Chloride of barium (BaCly) is obtained by dissolving 
native carbonate of baryta in pure bydroehloric acid diluted 
with llirce or four times its Imlk of water. It crystallizes 
in white scales, whicli contain two atoms of wati‘r, and is 
imndi used as a test for sulphuriit acid, with which baryta 
forms an insoluble sulphate (BaS 04 '). 'Phis salt is found 
abundantly in a natural state, often in beautiful crysials. 
imder tJie name of heavy spur. The sulphati*, tlioiigli in- 
soluble, produces a sulpbiilt*, soluble in dilute acids, by' 
subjecting it to an iiiteiisc heat in coiilaet witli carbon, 
thus BaSO.! 4- 4C = BaS -f- 400. 

Baric carbonate (BaCOaJ is found native under the name 
of witheritc. The native carbonate is not attacked by 
sulphuric acid, and retains its carbonic acid at very high 
temperatures. It is insoluble in water, but soluble, as above 
Jiicntioiied, in dilute ueids. It is readily prcei])itat(‘d, in 
the form of a white pow'der, from a solution of baric ehlorido 
or nitrate by mixture with solution of sodic carbonate. It 
is a dense substance, its specific gravity being about 4*331, 
and is sometimes translucent .and nearly colourless, but is 
often opaque. It sometimes ocenrs crystallized, and the 
])riMiary form is a right rhombic prism, but it usually has 
the form of a six-sided prism. It is used for the purjmse 
jf dissolving in acids to produce barytic salts, and also for 
])repariug baryta by beaming with chaicoal, especially when 
it is coated merely in aqueous solution. All the soluble 
salts of baryta arc highly poisonous, the best antidote 
being Kpsom salts. 

BARK. Plants are clothed witli a layer of protective 
i'lills, called the epidennis, which in woody parts is only 
found on tlic young brunches. In older stems and hraiiehes 
lork-cells are produced at various points beneath the epi- 
dermis, increasing in number contiimally from the inside 
towards the circumference. When a complete layer is 
formed in tins way it replaces the epidermis, and is known 
jis the periderm. But hi still older stems and brunehes, the, 
cells forming cork arise even within the woody tissues, and 
by cutting olF all tissues outside from nutrition, and thus 
killing them, they form the bark. 

It is in hark that we find the essential prineiples of the 
oak, the larch, and other trees used by tanners ; and of 
the cinnamon, tho citiclioim, and other aromatic or febri- 
fugal species ; and that we procure, by wounding it, such 
matters as resin and gum, which readily flow from incisions 
made in it. As all siicli secretions are formed in con- 
sequence of evaporation from the leaves, it would follow 
that the proper time for collecting them is at the period 
when tho leaves have performed their oflice for the year, 
and all superfluity of moisture has been parted with: 
this period is winter, or the season of toiqior. But, as at 


that time the liber adheres iirmly to tho wood, the sjiring 
is more frequently chosen for barking ; and theory w'ould 
say that the pi*oper time is just at the moment when the 
sap begins to be in motion, and tlic liber and sap to separate, 
and before the secretions have liecn diluted or dissolved by 
iJie ascent of fluid from the earth. But this will obviously 
dopf'iid u]>on the nature of the substance wl^^cli is sought 
for ; for example, the gi’catcst quantity of tannin is found 
in tho youngi'st liber; therefore hark for tanners’ purposes 
should he slrijiped just before it begins to adhere to the 
wood after the leaves are fully formed, and when they are 
in full action ; because at that time the whole of the liber 
which is formed during tho year is developed, and few 
cdiemical chnnges have begun to take jdaee in its conslituent 
parts. 'I'urjientiiie, again, will only flow in the summer; 
and therefore that which is li> he obtained by a spontaneous 
emission must be sought for at that season. 

SeviTal kinds of liju'k are used for jiroecsscs in the arts 

for medicines, and enter largely into eoinmeree. Of the 
former elass are oak hark, coik bark, mimosa or wattle, 
bark, anil quercitron bark; and the most important among 
the hitter is I'eruxian bark, ohlaineil from llie Cinc hona. 
Some others, siuli an Cinnasion and Cas.sia, will be 
found notieed elsewhere. 

Oak bark is (‘xteiisively, and was formeily almost ex- 
clusively, used ill tanning, for which it is valuable on 
aceount of the large projiortion which it contains of the 
jieculiar ashingent called tannin. Besides taunin, whieli 
unites with tlie skin to form an insoluble compound, bark 
eoiitains another matter, called cxtrnctirc^ which confers 
upon skins tlieir softness and durability. Galls do not 
contain so nincli extrai’tive as haik, and are iherefoie not 
so valuable for tanning purposes. In estimating the relative 
value of harks, aeeouiit should he taken of the amount of 
extractive as well as of tannin. Sir If. Davy showed tliat 
8 J lbs. of oak hark are equal in ellleiiMiey to i lb. of catechu, 
Ihs. of gall.'', o Ihs. of siiuiaeh, 7.J Ihs. of tlic hark of 
the Leiei'.stcr willow. IJ Ih.s. of the bark of the Spanish 
ehestnut, 18 Ihs. of elm haik, or 21 IIks, of coniinon willow 
hark. 'J*he quantity of tannin, however, varies l>otJi with 
the age of the trees and with the season in w’hiidi they arc 
cut, being more abundant in the hark of young than of old 
trees; whih‘ if taken in the spring the bark has four and a 
half times the quantity, in a given weight, that, it w'oulil 
have ill the winter. For the mode of using oak hark, seo 
our article Tanninh. 

Cttrk hark, or Cfirk, is tJie outer hark of an evergr een oak 
(^Qnerrus .v//f/cr) wliicli grows ahundaiitly in Portugal, Spain, 
the south of Franee, and It.'ily. Most of tho cork bark 
u.sed in Fhirope is supplied by Spain and Portugal, but Unit 
of the best quality by France. As the cork is really dead 
bark, it may be carefully removed witliout injuring the 
tree, whieli may be stripped every eight or ten years, hegin- 
iiing when it is fifteen years old. At each successive 
.stripjdug the prothu'e Ijecomos greater, and better in quality. 
The inner haik, which contains much tannin, cannot bo 
removed without destroying tlie tree. Cork bark is usually 
charred lightly when taken from the tree, to improve the 
texture by closing the ]iores; but this process, which i.s 
liable to impart a disagreeable flavour to liquors stopped 
with cork so treated, is not required for the thinner but 
closer layers of young hark. The lightness of cork rccom- 
iTieiids its use as floats for fi.shiiig-nct.s, for lifc-prescr^Trs, 
for insuring the hiioyaney of life-boats, and for siinihu 
j)un)i)HCS ; while its eoiiqiressihility and elasticity, being 
eoiiibincd with closeness of pore, render it valuable for 
sto]»ping bottles aud eu.''ks. 

The Greeks and Romans were both well acquainted with 
cork, and seem to have occa.sioimlly used it 9s stoppers for 
\es.sel.s, but it was not cxtetisively employed fort bis pui*pose 
till tlie seventeenth century, when glass bottles — of wliich 
no mention is made before the fifteenth century — began to 
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be goncnilly introduced. Cork-trees prow well in various 
parts of Alijjeria, and tlic Freiicli f^oveniinent encourages 
their cultivation. 

Mimosa^ or vuittle harl\ is eollected from two 8]ieeii*s 
of Mimosa, which abound in New South Wales, Tasniiuiia, 
and New Zealand, wlnire it is employed in tunning. It 
c<nitains abot.t 160 Ihs. of pure tannin in a Ion of bark, and 
it imparts a reddish colour to tlu! leallier. 

Qwreitron harh is the produce of tlu^ Quvrnm niyra or 
tlnctoria^ or North Amerieun oak, and is used as a yellow 
dye. The col<iuring matter n'sidcs wlmlly in llm inner hark; 
and care is needful in extracting it avoid anyadmixture 
of tho tanin c»f the hark, wiiieh wonhl give a brown tinge. 

BABK. Sec liAittjrK. 

BARK, PERUVIAN. S< e Cin<mm>na. 

BAR'KAL, fiv JE'BEL BAR'KAL, an isohiteil sand' 
stone rock in Nnhia, about a mile from the right bank of the 
Nile, in !«'’ 31' N. hit., ami 31^’ 4(i' K. Ion. The roeks lises 
abruptly on all sides, and quite perpendicularly on the side 
towards the river, to the lieigld. of nearly 100 feet, forming 
a i\idc ]>lateau at the sniiimit. Its eircumference at the 
I)ase is about twenty-live minutes’ walk. The rianains of 
several great temples lie between tlie mountain ami the 
river. 'J'hc most remarkable arc iJial called iJie 'Jyj»ho- 
niiim, mid the Great 'I'cinple. Tin; Ty]>honium, the best 
])rc.served of all, w:is dedicated to 'J’yjdion, or the evil genius, 
as appears from several Jigures of Ty])hori still remaining. 
Thu temple is 108 feet in length; its entrance faces the 
S.S.E. The fore]»iirt of the temple is aregular eonstruetion; 
and the further or inner part is excavated in tlni rock itself. 
The. Great 3\*mple, one of llie largest mummuMits in 
Nubia, is at some distance from tlu*. roek; it was entirely a 
constiiieted edifice, hut the walls av(^ now a heap of ruins, 
ami tlu* l).iM*h and fragments only of its seventy-eight pillars 
are diseeniihh*. 

Before the northern entrance of a ruined building two 
lions of red granite were found, wliieh are now in the 
British Muscniii. 7'he material is a flc.sh-ijoloured granite; 
and the eM'c.ulion possesses a high degree, of merit. Both 
of the lions are represcnteil in a reclining posture, one lying 
on his right side and the other on the h>ft. 

BARK-BED. in hortieulliire, is a bed formed of tho 
s]»cnt hark used by tanners, placed in the inside (d a brick 
pit in a glazed house, constructed for f<»reiiig, or for tlie 
growth of lender jilants. Gardeners use it for all plants 
wJiicJi requiiv what tljcy call bottom h(*at, that is to saj', 
for all species which an* natives of tropical climates, and 
for pim* -a]»plcs especially. In coiistnicting a bark-bed the 
coarsj'st bark which can be obtained after tlu* tanm*rs have 
used it should he sch*ctcd, because, it is found that the slow- 
ness of the. ferine lit at ion, and cinisequently tlio steadiness of 
tlu; heat given off, is in proportion to the siz(; (»f the frag- 
ments of hark employed ; small tan, hn)ken into miimtc pieces 
by machinery, although often the finly material to be bad, 
should consequently never be used if it eaii be avoided. 
After having been slightly dried by h(*ing s|)n*;ul iu the sun 
the tun is tirsl laid in heaps, covered with mats, until ferinen- 
latioii has coinmenced ; it i.s then Iraiisfurred to the brick 
j)it, in w’liieh it is finally to remain. Having been lightly 
hut evenly arranged in the pit, and the glass roof of the 
bouse having been closed, the Ian is left to undergo fermen- 
tation — which at first is violent, evolving iiioro Jieat than 
any plants could bear; hut in a few days it suhsidcH, and 
when tlu' temperature of the bed has fallen to fifi® it is in a 
proper state to receive the pots wdiicli are t<» be plunged in 
it. 'ri'i* heal will gradually but very slowly diiiiinisli to (J0“, 
below wliicli it is Ncar(*ely desirable, in the opinion of gar- 
deners, that tlic tan should be retained; but the temperature 
may a .second *ime be raised to 70‘' or 80® by turning tlio 
tan over, <»r fermentation may he further renewed by the 
addition of a small quantity of yeast. 

BAR'KER’S MILlf. a water-wheel invented towards 


the close of the seventeenth century by Dr. Barker, of 
wliicli the simplest fonn consists of a tube, tlu; upper 
extremity of which carries a wheel capable of selling in 
motion the, inaehincry required wlu*n tho hibe rotates. 
Tliu low’ur extremity (»f thu tube turns upon a pivot. 'I'wo 
arms project from tlu; tube near tlu; bottom, and the 
further end of (*ach arm is pierced by a hole, both holes 
f.aeing in the same direction of rotation. On wat(*r bi*ing 
admitted into tho tube it gushes out at the hole in each 
arm and forms a pool, the reaction caused by the continued 
rush ^*f the two streams imparting a rotatory movement to 
the central tube. Tliis simple form is of but little us(; in 
jmictiee, but modified forms of it, sueh as “Whit claw's,” 
which has thret; curved .arms and an improved method of 
.admitting the water, have biicn found to give satisfactory 
results, and are coming more generally into use. Many 
engineers claim for these improved forms of Bavkei’s mill 
that they give the greatest power obtainable from a small 
stream of Avab*r. It is evident that with a larg< r stream 
of water the nndcrsliot-wheel is a better contrivance. 

It is a little difficult to explmii briefly tlu; action of 
Barker's mill ; but a good geiu'raPidea may be formed of 
it witliont going into details by considering the intenial 
pressure of tlie water upon the arms, which is, of course, 
great in jiroportion to the h;ngt1i of tlu* column of water iu 
the i,(*ntral tube, and to the leverage (that is, llie length) 
of tlu* arms themselves. Now, suppose one ann to he 
siuld(‘nly jiierced at its extremity, then that pressure would 
hi* released, and consequently the internal pvessnvi* of tin- 
w’ater on the other arm, liaving nothing to counterhalanee 
it, w'otild whirl the macliine round by the leverage it luov 
exerts in the direi*tion opposed l(» tliat of the Jiole. ll is 
now easy to see that if tJie see.ond arm be al-o pierced on 
the o))positc sich* to tlu; motion of rotation (that is, uiion the 
same i dative siile as the first arm), this will intensify the 
action thus begun; and a third arm similarly pierced (as 
ill Whitelaw's machine) will give still grcal(*r powaa*. 3'lu; 
m:w*hine therefore secins to llie eye to be dnv(*n backwards 
by the mailing streams, and indeed is really assisted some- 
what by the shock of the streams against the atmosphere. It 
is found tliat curved arms increase the action of the mill. 

BARK'ING. a market -town in Essex, is situated oii 
tlu; eastern hank of tho Boding, about 2 miles from tho 
Thames, and 7 miles E. from London on the railway to 
Southend. Tlu; town formerly derived its iinportaiiec from 
Barking Abbey, a rich conventual establishment of nuns, 
who were governed by an abbess, wlio was one of the four 
wlio wore haroiiesses iu right of their station. The abbey 
was surrendered to Henry VIIT. in 1631), and the ahliess 
and nuns, of whom there were about thirty, received pensions. 
Hardly any portions of the conventual buildings remain, 
except tlu; Cliurch of St. Margaret, w'liich belonged to the 
abbey, and contains some curious monuineiits. There arc 
places of worship for all denominations of dissenters. 'J'hc 
Kodiiig is w'ido up to Barking, and is called Barking Creek, 
the tide; flowing up from the Thames. On the east side of 
the creek arc a number of cliemieal and artificial manun; 
works ; and on the w'cst the extensive outfall works of the 
metropolitan main drainage, whicli arc of the most elaborate 
and costly character, and include a brick reservorr 10 ijcres 
in area and 10 feet deep. At Beckton, near Barking Creek, 
are the works of the Chartered Gas Company, covering 160 
acres of ground, and capable of producing 10,000,000 feet 
of gjis daily. Ahovt; Barking tho Roding becomes nanwer, 
but lias been made navigable for small craft as far as IRovd, 
Many of the inhahitanls are fishermen, or are employed 
in conveying by water coals and otlier neceHsarii*8 from 
London for the supjdy of Barking and other places in the 
neigh bourliood. Topulation of the parish in 1881 , 10,848. 

Bakkino Stdk i.s 6 miles from tho town. It contains 
a modern ehuivli, and is a separate ecclesiastical district. 
TJie famous I'airloj) fair was formerly held hero on tho 
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first Friday in July. The hollow trunk of Fairlop Oak, 
which in Gilpin'K time overshadowed a space of l!(U> ft. in 
cireuniferene<?, was burned accidentally by a pie.iiic party. 

A lar^oportiitn of lialnault Forest was in the manor and 
parish of Barking. It belonged to tlic crown, and was 
tUsalForcstcd in 1K51, the trees, about 1 00,000 in number, 
being felled, and tlm ground drained and laid out in fariiis. 

BARXAAM AND JOS^APHAT, the names of two 
saints in the Greek and Roman martyrology, whose history 
forms one of tlie most widespread religious legends of the 
juiddlc ages. It is generally attributed to St. John of 
Damascus, though this authorship is disputed by some 
Jiistorians, who attribute it to the ehureli historian, 
Anustasius Bibliotheenrius, or regard it as the work of 
some imlcnowu Eastern or Ethiopian Christian. It was 
iiicludi'd by Simon tlic IVIetapImist in bis compilation of 
the “ Lives of the Saints,” and bceainc! so po])iilar that it 
was translalcd iji Europe into Iho French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Bohemian, l*olish, Swedish, Norwegian, .and 
Icelandic languages, and in the East into Arabic, Etliiopie, 
Armenian, .and llebrcw'. It lias even been rendered into 
ibe Tagula language of Ike Philippines, w'licre an edition of 
llu! story was printed at Manilla in 1712. (Considerable 
attention has bi'cn directed to the story of late years from 
the discovery by Dr. Felix Lii‘brecbt, in iH(>0, that it is 
nnT( ly a (Christianized version of the story of Buddha, the 
whole outline and many of the episodes being clearly traced 
to Buddhist sonreiis. This diseovery has bc'cn conlirincd 
by tlic later researches of Sanskrit scholars, which have all I 
tended to show that the original story billows most closely 
I lie Sanskrit narrative of the lif<‘ of Buddha. An interest - 
iug field of ri’seareh has thus been opened nj), and the 
curious fact revealed that Sakya Muni, the founder of 
Buddhism, has, uiuh'r the name of St. Josaphat, foi- many I 
<’entnrieK hcLMi revered as a saint by tlic (Christian Cliureh. 
Ilis day in the calender of the Greek (IJhureh is the 2(Jtli 
August, and in tin* Uonian Chureli 27th November. 

BAR-LE-DUC or BAR*SUR-ORNAIN. the capital 
formerly of the duchy of Bar, now of the clepartirient. of 
Meuse, in IVanee, stands on the Ornain, a feeder of the 
‘Marne, at a distaneei of 12/i miles cast of Paris, and had 
lb, 700 inlialntaiits in 1882, Bar is divided into an upper 
iiiid a lower tow'ii. The upper town stands on a hill aliove 
the Ornain ; it. is the most ancient jiart. of Bar, and is welt 
hiiill. Very little hnsincss is done in it, but the view from 
it IS very fine. In this part stood the old fortress of the 
<lnkes of Lorraine, to the foundation of which, iu the tenth 
<'ciitury. Bar is said to owe its origin. It was demolished 
by Louis XIV. The Church of St. Piem*. euntaius a 
unmument of Rene de Chfilons, priiiee of Orange, on wdiich 
is a remarkable piece of sculpture, representing a body in 
A state of decomposition. Tlio lower town stretches .along 
the Ornain, which is crossed by tliree stone bridges. The 
chief business of Bai* is carried on in this part ; it contains 
many factories, dycriionses, and workshops. I'lie streets 
.arc wide and well laid out; some of them arc adorned 
with double rows of linden-trees. Before the Revolution 
Bar contained a great number of churches and religions 
lionKCh. Of the churches that remain the principal are 
those of St. Ktioiine and Notre Dame; the other public 
bnildings .are of a ve-ry ordinary clmract<*r. Bar possesses 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 
a public librai’y. Its niminfactures consist of cotton and 
woollen goods, cotton y.am, hosiery, handkerchiefs, and 
leather. The town is celebrated for its swcetnu'ats, and 
contains several bruwerie.s. I'lic Ornain is navigable below 
Bar, which has thus a ready means of transit for its indus- 
trial products, and for the other items (}f its trade, namely, 
wine, iron, fir and oak planks, and fircwuo»l for the supply 
of Paris. There are extensive iron-works and stone- 
quaiTics in the neighbourhood. The railw.iy from P.oris to 
fcitnisburg passes through Bar-lc-Duc. 


BARLET'TA (the ancient Bardulum, and cniled in thu 
middle ages BaroltimX an important si'nport town in the 
province of Bari, in Italy, is picturesquely situated on 
the Adriatic, on the railw.ay from Ancona to Brindisi. The 
town is well built, and the streets are wide and well jsived. 
The harbour is protected by a mole and by a sinull island, 
on which a lighthouse is built ; it is frequented by vessels of 
Binall burd<*n, not having depth enougli for lartre si dps. In 
one of the principal streets, near tin; (Jhurch c)f St. Stephen, 
is a colossal bronze statue, 17 feet high, said tube that of tlie 
Emperor Ileraeliiis. Some art critics, however, pronoimeo 
it to be a statue of Theodosius. The cathedral of Pfirletta 
is a Got hie Imildiiig, with a high steeple; in the interior are 
some .ancient, granite pillars brought fmm Cano.'^a. A 
citatlel commands the harbour, Barletta is a thriving 
place, and one «»f the most pleasant provincial towns <if the 
kingdom. It is much frequented by Dalmatian traders, 
ami also has an important rointiierce with Greece and thc! 
Ionian Islands in corn, salt, wch)], lanih and kid skins, and 
other produce. The pcqnilatioii in 1882 w.as i>;i,120. 

BAR'LEY (IIoiidkum), a grain too generally known to 
requm* minute description. 1 1 is rejidily dist ingiiished from 
other grain by its pointed extremities, and by the rough 
appeaninee of its chafl-seale.s. 

Of all the cultivated grains barley is perha])s that which 
comes to perfeeti'm in tln^ great<*st variety of climates, and 
is consequently found ovei the greatest extent of the habit- 
able world. It bears the heat and drought of tropical 
regions, and ripens in the short siiinmers of . those which 
verge on the frigid zone. In genial eliiiiatcs, Hiieli a.s Egypt, 
Barbary, and the south of Spain, two crops of barley may 
be reaped in the same yesir, the one in spring from seed 
sown the pree«‘ding autumn, and the other in autumn 
from a spring sowing. 

Agrieultural writers in general have distinguished thc 
different species of barley, either from the time of sowing 
them, into winter harl(‘y and spring barley; or. froni the 
number of rows of grains in tlie i*ars, into six-rowed, fonr- 
rowed, and two-rowed or fiat b.'U’ley. Another distinction 
may be made, lM*tw’een those which have* tin; ehair-seale 
strongly adhering to tlie se(*d, .and those* in nliieli they 
separate from it, leaving the seed naked — from wliich cir- 
eumstanee these an* called naked barleys. 'riieiM* kinds 
which are hardier, and will bear tlie winters of our climate*, 
may also with succi'ssIk* sown in •‘'jn'ing, us is the ease with 
the* Scotch here* or bigg. 

Winter harh*y is mostly sonn in theise (•onntri(*.s wherei 
the winters arc mild and the springs dry, as in the south 
of France, Italy, and Spain, eir in those wlicre tlie sneiw 
lies deep .all the winter, and whe*re the sun is powe*rful 
immediately Hft«*r the melting eif the snow in spring, as is 
thc e.ase in parts of Russia, Boland, and senne parts of North 
America. In most climates w'here* the winter eemsisls of 
allernate frost and thaws, and the early I>art eif spring is 
usually wet, as is tlie ease in Engliind, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, the young barley is too npt to Miffi-r from these vicis- 
Bitiuies, and the spring- sowm barley gives the more certain 
prospect of a good <'rop; but the grain of thc latter is 
seldom so heavy as that which has stood the winter, and 
being haiTesleii later it interferes with the wheat harvest. 

The winter-sown barley is generally of the six-rowed 
sort, <if which the here or bigg is an inferior variety; but 
being hardy, and of rajiid growth, it is well suited to ex- 
posed .situations and inferior soils. The Silierian barley, a 
v,ariety of wliii'li, with naked sei'ds, has been highly extolled 
by foreign ngricnltnrai writt*rs, i*Mpocially by Timor, under 
the name of Jfordeum c^rlcAte., swems to bo a superior sort 
in rich soils, not only for its he.avy and nutritious gr.ain, in 
which iiartienlars it is said to approach to the quality of 
rye, but also for its sneenlent steins .and leaves, wiiicli inako 
it by far the best sort to sow for the purpose of gn*ftn food 
for cattle and sheep ; and if f(*d off early the roots will, iji 
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a ricli soil, shoot out uii uhnudanoe of fresh stems, and 
pmiluce a pM)d croj) of ^raiii at harvest. 

'I'lie barley most coininoiily eultivatod in Enf'land is tliat 
wliich has only two rows. It is uhnust universally sown 
ill spriiif;. The varieties jirodne.ed hy diirerenee of soil and 
eultivatioii, as well as hy sei*d oeeasionally brought from 
other countries, are innumerable, Jn li;:ht soils, barley ; 
should bo sown after turiiijis that liave been eonsumed by 
sheep-foldini;, and by this means a ;o)od supply of manure Im 
procured. I’lie (piantity of barley sown is irom to .*J 
iiushels, and one-thini less if sown by the drilling muehiiH*. 

The projier lime for sowin^^ l»arh:y depends much on the . 
season and the state of the land. 'I’he best jiractienl rule j 
is, to sow as soon :ifter the middle of ^lareli as the i^roiind ’ 
is dr)'. Earlier sowin.i!;s may sometimes succeed well, hut in j 
this climate eohl wet we.it hi-r often pievails in the end of | 
Eebniary and he;.'imiinjc of l^Iareh, ainl tliis is hy no means 
favourahle to yomii; plants of barley. 'J’lie early-sown crops 
arc, liowever, in j^cueral the heaviest, esjieeially the sorts 
w’liieh ripen later; theyreijuire less seed, liavin^j; more time 
to filler before the liot weallier draws up the stems. There 
are, however, se;jsous when the later-sown cro]is are the 
best. A fjood nd<‘ i.'«, to sow a quiek-fjrowin;;^ sort when 
the howiiij; i.s uuavoidahly ileferred, an<l in this ease more 
seed must also he allowed. 

The depth at which tlie seed .should ho d<‘])osi ted depends 
on the nature <»t the s(»il and on (he season. Winter barley 
need only he slij^htly coviTcd, and will tiller .astonisliiii'^ly 
In Rood li;;lil soils. As ti geiicr.al rule, a tb‘pth <»i Irom 
14 to H inches, iieeordiiig to tin* nature of the soil, is most 
likely to enable- the- s«*ed to sjnout well, and give a suflieient 
hold of the land hy the roots to avoid the danger of lodg- 
ing. It is of coJiM*(|ue?ie<‘ th.af itll the .sood.s he de}>osited 
at a uniform dejith, to insure their shoots rising at the 
same lime: for when* .some rise ojirlior and some later 
it is iiiij)()s.sible to reap the w'liole in good order; some of 
the oars wall he loo green, while oflier.s are .slieddiiig the 
Heed from being too ripe. This is one reason why the 
drilled erop.s are, in general, so mucli more regular in tlieir 
growth than the l)roadc.ist. After sowing barley it is use- 
ful to pap.s u light roller o\er the land, .across the slitebes, 
if there are .any, to jiress the earth cii the seed, and prevent 
too great evaporatimi of ilie moisture. When the plants 
begin to filler, another ndling, and in some <*,ases u slight 
liarrowing, to loosen tin* suiiaee .and thin out the plants 
W’liere they grow too close, i.s very useful. This also is the 
host time to sow clovfT ami grass seeds, if not done with the 
first rolling. Tliis pnietie-e of sowing clover, rye grass, or 
fither seeds with the barley i.s almost universal, and is 
considered as one of the great modern improvement.s in 
the science- of agriculture. 

The diseases to wdiich barley is snlijci l while growing 
are those wdiich attack all other gi’jnn — -the sniui, the 
burnt ear, blight, and mildew ; hut it is les.s liable to these 
than wheat. The greatest enemy is a wet harv<*st. It is 
so apt to gcrmin.atc with the Ica.'st e-ontiniiancc of m<»isture, 
that even licforo it is reaped it often exhibits an esu* in full 
vegetation, every grain liaving sprouted. It is then <»f 
little value, and even when thi.s is cheeked by dry Ave.alhcr, 
or in the kiln, the grain is .so im])aircd as to be fit only to 
feed fowls and pigs. 

The principal use of barley in this countiy, and w’here- 
cver the climate docs not permit the vine to thrive, and no 
wine is made, i.s to convert it into malt for brewing and 
distilling. The best and heaviest grain is chosen for this 
])uipoKe. The produce varies, ae-coi ding to the soil, prepar- 
ation, season, &e., from about 20 to 60 or 70 bushels an 
acre. The most usual croj) is from 28 to 36 or 38 bushels, 
A bushel of good English barley generally w'cighs about 
65 lbs., but the best sometimes weighs 57 or 68 Ib.s. It is 
said to contain 65 per cent, of nutritive matter ; wheat 
contains 78 percent. A bushel of barley weighing 50 lbs. 


will therefore contain about 32 lbs. of iiutriniont, while a 
bushel of wheat weighiug 60 lbs. contains 47 lbs. Harley 
lias always been considered as possessing medicinal virtue 
decoctions of it Jiave long been used for the sick, espe- 
cially in nil pulmonary eomplulnts. 

In 1884 there were 2,346,041 acres under cultivation 
with barley in the United Kingdom — 1,808,408 in England, 
120,858 in W.'iles, 230,554 in Scotland, and 167,346 in 
Ireland. The imports of barley into the United Kingilom 
ill 1884 — chiefly from Russia, Er.uice, Denmark, Ger- 
niJiiiv, and Turkey-- amounted to 12, ‘387.21)3 cwd.s. ; value. 
i;i,228,722. 

JIaim.ky is the .small round kernel which le- 
nniins after thi* skin and a consideralde }iortion of tlie 
barley ha\e heeii ground oil’. Harley from W’hieli only the 
outer husk or skin lias been removed is called pot or 
Scotch fmriti/. 

I’ot :iii(I pearl barley are very wlioIe-Mime and iiutrition>, 
and it is to bo ri*grctted that they are not more, Uhi*d a.-, 
food hy the labouring classes in England, as they are in 
Scotlaiui, Germany, and Holland. The essential oil ot 
barley, which givc*s it its peculhu* taste, ivsides ehielly in 
tin* skill and adjaeiMit parts of the grain; the interior is a 
])urer farina, more nearly r<*senililing that of wheat. 'I'his 
hiiiiia, obtained by grinding ])C.arl barley in a common mill, 
is cjilli'd patent barley, and used extensively for making 
bai le\ -water ; but if the essential oil po.ssesses any meilieinal 
piojierlies, it is evident that c-<iimnon pot hailcy w'nuld be 
jiivferahle fiir m.aking a decoction of barley when jirescribed 
as .*i remedy. The greiit use of pot and pearl barb) i.s in 
broths, .stews, and puddings, as substitute for liee. It 
swells, and unites well with the fat and oily inattiT ex 
traeted from meat in boiling. Even the bran, having been 
steeped in water, and allow'ed to ferment till it becomes 
acid, is relished by the low'er orders in the im ss called 
soicana, Jn j-JoIland, pot barley boiled in butter-milk is 
very often used as a nourishing food for children. 

i)c Candolle, in “ L’Originc ties Plantes culti vees ” ( 1 883 ), 
considiTs that tlio native country of Jionkiim (Jislichott 
lies between the Red Sea, the Oaueusus, and the Caspi.an 
Sea, W'here- it is found wild at the jiresent day. 'I'liis (the 
lwo-r.aiikiid) bailey is found amongst the lemains of the 
Swiss Lake-dwidilngs, and its cultivation lliereforc dates 
from tlie Slone Ago. Coinmoii barley (//o9v/e7i?o. vnltjart) 
is ineutiuned by Theojdirastus, but does not .seem to h.'ivc 
he<‘ii cultivated to such an e.\tcnt as tulher the two-rank<‘d 
or six-rankiul barley. The latter hcxfuLichoit) 

w'as the most coimnoiily grown hy the aneiiaits, hut neither 
this form nor the eonnnon barley arc known in a wild 
state. Six-ranked barley is figured on the most ancient 
moimmeiits of Egypt, it was cultivated by prehistoric man 
before he liad any knowledge of metals, and Ilcer lias dis- 
tinguished two varieties as cultivated by the Lake-dwellers, 
one of which is figui’cd on a medal of South Italy dating 
from the sixth century before the Clirlstian era. 

BAllXEY*BllSAX, a very famous game in Eliza- 
bethan times, often mentioned hy Shakspeare, described so 
fully hy Sir Philip Sidney in '■‘Arcadia,” that to quote hia 
line lines will he the hft.st W'ay of representing it : — 

Tium couples three 1 h) straight allotted there, 

They of both ends the middle-two do fly ; 

The two that in mid space (Hell, called) were 
Must strive with waiting foot and watching eye 
To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear. 

That they, as well as they, may Hell supply, 
liiice some that sock to salve their blotted name, , 

Will others blot till all do taste of shame. 

There you may see, soon as the middle-two 
Do, coupled, towards either couple make, 

They, false and fearful, do their hands undo; 

Krotlicr his brother, friend doth friend forsake, 
Heeding himself cares not liow Fellow do, 

Itut if a stranger mutual help doth take; 

As perjured cowards in adversity 

With sight of fear from friends to friends do fly.'* 
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The denizens of “ Hell ” dare not loose hands, but the 
otlier (;oupleK had this freedom, under restrietions. The 
penalty of bein" onught was a kiss, wlienco llerriek's epi- 
gram oil the game : — 

“ We. two are last in Hell : what nuiy wc fear 
To be. tormented, or kept priKoners liere : 

Alnsl if kissing be of plagues'tlie worst, 

We’ll wrish in Hell we hud been last and lirst." 

There is a pretty poem by Sir John Suekling punning 
on the word Hell, as used in harley-hreak, after llie same 
fa.shion as Heniek, each stanza ending with the refrain 

“Love and Folly wero in Hell.’' 

The derivation of the name of the game is quite unknown, 
for the random guess(*s that it was played “ among stacks 
of l>:irh*y in a farm yard,” and that it should he parley- 
break,” hi'enuse llie ehashig for prisoners began at the 
close of :i certain cry, are. manifestly (»f tlie usual “juipular- 
etymology ” order, without further authority than the fancy 
of tin* amateur jiliilologer. 

BARM. See '^ KAS'i*. 

BAR'MECIDES* or (’liildreii of Ihinnek, a notisl 
family of Klnnusaii, doulcd to the Alnisside raliiihs. [ 
K haled lieu Ihinmdc, the first historical inciiilxo' of the 
family, was tutor to the celebrated Haroiui al Rascliid. 
'J’liey hecanie victims, liowover, to the jealousy and fear cif 
the ealipli in 80‘J, wlio beheaded the sou of Khaled, 
ini|Mis(ai<*d every otlier inemher of the family, confiscated 
all tluiir ]m»pert\, and forbade e^ell their name to be 
mentioned under ])enalty of death. The famous story of 
tin* hvist in the “Arabian Nights,” to which the huibers 
sixth la-filhor, Schaeahac, was invited, and in which he was 
served only with imaginary viands, is attrilnitt'd to one of 
tlie ihirmeeides. 

BAR'MEN, a town situated in the valley of Barmen, 
ill Rlnailsh Prussia, 2 »j miles N.E. of Cologne. 'Ihe valley 
extends about h miles along botli banks of tlie. Wupper, 
between two rang<‘H of bills which run eastwards from 
J Jberfeld, and are about a mile and a half apart. Ti is 
literally stmhled ivith cloth factories, cotton and silk mills 
(it is ihe principal continental scat of the ribbon mamitac' 
tine), Ideacliiiig establishments, dye-liouses, soapene.s, 
tohiiceo factories, jiotteries, warehouses, and a variety of 
otli(‘r luiihlings f»)r the mumifacture of linen, ironmongery, 
metid and jilati-d goods, chemical products, &c. In tlie 
valley stand the large villages of RittiTsluinseii, Wichling- 
hausen, WupperMd, Geiimrke, and Banneii. These have 
]»een incovporalcil into ime tow’ii under the inune of Bar- 
men. The united population in 1882 was Df), 5)41. Baniieii 
is 20 miles E. of Diisseldorf, and stands on the railway 
hi'tween JHindeii and Aix-la-Chapclle,which passes through 
llie government of Diisseldorf. 

BAR'MOUTH (or Aheryuaur or LlmwherX a small 
town and seaport in North Wales, in the county of lilerio- 
neth, 8 miles W. by S. from Dolgelly, is situated on the 
north side of the estuary of the river May, or Muwddach, at 
the foul of a lofty mountain. The houses rise in a succes- 
sion of teiTaecs, 'which communicate by flights of steps, and 
are slid I ered oil the N. and E. by other mountains. The 
uliule. ]>]a<‘o thus has a singularly romantic appearance, and 
it is iniicJi resorted to in summer for sea-bathing. Cader 
Idris is opposite Barmouth, and the scenery tlie whole 
way to Dolgelly is amongst the finest in Wales. Tlie popu- 
lation in 18KJ( was 1512. 

BARN. See AaiticpLTUUK. 

BAR'NABAS* ST.» though nut of the nnndier thn 
twelve chosen by Jesus Christ, is nevertheless styled an 
apostle by the primitive fathers, as well ns by St. Luke, 
to whom that jiortion of tlu* Seriptuivs called the “ Acts 
of tho Apostles” is ascribed (Acts xiv. 14). Baniabas’ 
divine vocation, and the sliaro he took in the apoHtoli< 
laboui-8, obtained him this title. From St. Luke also 'wi 


learn (Acts iv, 3G) that ho was })y descent a Levite of tho 
countiy of Cypnis, then largely inhabited by Jews, and 
that his first name was Joses or .Joseph. He received 
that of Barnabas (meaning “ the son of eonscihition ”) from 
the apostles, as apin’opriate ti» his character for pre- 
eiiiiiitaiee in works of charity. 'I’he. “ Luudalio S. Barimlm* 
Apostoli,” l)y Ah‘xaiidiT, a monk of Cyprus, that his 
parents brought him in his youtli to Jerusalem, to Gama- 
liel, by whom he was instructtsl in the law and prophets 
with St. Paul. (See also Baroiiii, “Annnl” ad amuxxNiv.) 
There is at least prohaliility in this, as he was the ]ievM»n 
to whom St. !*anl applied, shortly after his eoiiversion, t<» 
introduce liini t(» the society of the apostles. Tlie first 
mention of Barnabas in Seri])ture is in one of the passages 
alreadv quoted, where (Acts iv. .‘>4) it is related that tho 
primitive converts at Jenisalem lived in common, and that 
as many as were owners of lands or hou.ses sold them, and 
brought the pru e and laid it at the apostles’ feet, on w'liicli 
oe.(‘asioii, with the cxeejition of Ananias (who is spoken «»f 
in tlie next cliapter), no one is particularly menti<»ned hut 
Banudias. Barnabas afterwards preached tlie gospel in dif- 
ferent parts, together witli St. P.inl (Acts xv. JtJ); hut upon 
a dissension about the person who was to aceomjiany them 
ill a journey which they proposeil to the ehurclies of Asia, 
which they lia<l planted, they separated from each other. 
Barnabas went vith Mark (th(‘ person about whom the 
dispute originated) to (>pius, and Paul went witli Silas to 
(filieia, Wliat became of Barnabas after tliis, or u hither 
he went, is uncertain. Jt is saitl that lie; was slain by tho 
Cypriot Jews, A.i>, fil. 

'J'liere is still extant an epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas, 
consisting of twe> parts. The* first is an exhortation and 
argument to eonstanev in the belief and profession of tlu; 
(’hristiau doctrine, partieularly tlie sini]»lieity of it, without 
tlie rit<*s of the; Jew'ish law. The second ]iavt contains 
moral instnietions, 4'his epistle was WTitten in (Inx'k, 

[ but no complete MS. in this language was known until tho 
I di.scovery of the famous Sinaitie MSS. by Dr. Tiseheiidorf. 
A translation from tin* Latin was made l»y Archbishop 
Wake, wdiii'li has several times been ]>rinted. In this 
pistle there is no I'xpiess iniMitioii of any hook of the New 
’estament; Imt tlieie is a text or tw'o of the New Testa- 
ment ill it, ivith a niarlc of quotation j)rt‘lixed; and the 
w’ords of several otlier texts are a]»pli«'d. From one jiassago 
it seems evident tliat tlu; Teiiijde of Jerusalem was destroyed 
at the time of writing it. On these and other aecouiits 
the best critical authorities disjmle its aulhunticity. 

BAR'NACLE ( Lepa.s) is a Kt^a-aiiimul which belongs to 
the same class (CitrsT.\<:i‘..\) as th<‘ crab, lobster, shrimp, 
and (Tuyiisli; and to the same division (OiuuirKDiA) of 
this class as Bai.andm (the acorn-shcll). The scientific 
facts of the haniiicle's life diisloiy are niiieli more wonderful 
than the curious assertions advaneeil in the myth noticed 
in the next article. The uavjtllttx — as the immature form 
is called — v\\ emerging from the egg, has a pear-shaped 
body ivitliout segments, three ])airs of jointed legs, a dorsal 
shield, and a sinqile tye in the front of the head. In the 
next stage are found two eyes, still simjilc, but further back. 
Ill the third stage the dorsal sliield becomes a bivalve shell; 
the eyes are ni»w large and eonqiound, the front limbs be- 
come prebeiisile aiiteniue, the otlier limbs are east off, and 
six pairs of feet su*e assumed, by means of which tlie animal 
jerks its way througli the water. Finally, it abandons its 
vagabond life and fixes itself by its antenna* to rocks, ships, 
floating wood, turtle.^, and even wdiales. 'J’he anterior part 
of the animal lias now become a peduncle or “stalk,” and 
firmly adheres to tin* foreign body by means of a secretion 
fiDin cement glands which run down from the stoiiiaeh to 
tlie antenna*. These latter now become atrophied, and the 
eyes liave again advanced and become simple and minute. 
The six pairs of f«*et are converted into aVW, whieli are long 
curling arms, fringed with hairs. These waft the food. 
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oonsisfinnr of small cnistapcans, towards the monfli. 'Hie 
bivalve shell is cast off and llie vnintulum assumed. It is 
e,()Tnposed of ealearcous plates, nsually five in luiniher, find 
contains the body, c!ovevcd by a loose membranous “fwic” 
that aids respiration. The pedunele is flesh-enloim'd and 
flexible. No salivary plands an* present. I'la* b:u*iiaele 
jiyows ve,r)^ra])idly, and nmults fre(pu*ntly. Tlie cenient- 
j^lands have been shown by Darwin to be a modified por- 
tion of the ovarian tube. 'I'lie barnacles aie hermaphrodite; 
that 1 b, mule and female are unitial in tin- same hidivhlnal. 
In some species, however, of the haniaele family, ITepadida', 
the. hermajdirodite animal lias attached to the shell several 
parasitic males, wiiieh Darwin has called “ eomplemental” 
males, “to signify that they are coiiiplemenlal t(» an Iier- 
Trmphrodite, and tliat they do not pair Jik<' ordinaiy males 
with simjih* females.'’ Tlie harnaeles have ;i world-wide 
distrihulion, hut the fpreater numher iiihahit the warmer 
temperate and Irojni'al seas. See Plate Ci kicjckdi A. (““ A 
]Vlono£:i a|)li on the Siihelass (’irripedia,” by Charles Darwin, 
Kay Society, London, IS."*!.) 

BAR NACLE GOOSE or BER'NICLE GOOSE 
(Ansrr hernimht) is ehielly remarkalde for having been 
for centuries the reputed otlVjirin"; of “ certain shell-tishes of 
u white colour tendin;^ to laisset,’’ tliat is, of the P>ai!NA<'LK. 
T)es]at(^ the eontradietioii of such men as Albertus Maj^nns 
Mini Ibi/^er Bacon, this remarkahle freak of natnn* was 
finnly believed in even by tin* learned. So mneh was this 
the ease that the priests allowed harnaele j^ei'se to he eaten 
in Lent, cousiderin^:: iheiii fish, not fowl. Even Lintuens, 
as JMax M tiller juants out, seems tt» hav<* Ldven eoiinb*- 
nanee to it by "ivinpjthe mistaeeaii tin' sjieeilu*, imiiHudta- 
tifn'a or duek-lu'arinj^. Tt is eoujeetured that the myth 
arose tliroiif^h confusion of nami s. The fjeese were proba- 
bly called lithcrnu'iihr^ because ean<,dit in Ireland. Jty 
a ]>roeess by no means imeoimuon the first syllable wmnhl 
ilrop off, leavin,*^ lierniruhv, whiidi is close eiioufrli to /fer- 
nartrlw, the nairn* of tin* shell, to lead to confusion in 
tin* nnscientifie days of the lhirte<>nth century. Fulpjosns 
nftirmed that certain trees resemhliiij; willows in on<* of the 
Orkneys, Pomona, jirodneed at the ends of their binnclies 
small swelled halls, eontainiiifc tlie embryo of a duck sus- 
pended by the hill, vvhieli wlieii rijjc fell off into the sea, and 
took win.!^. IMnnster, Savo ('jrammaticus, Scali<;er, Bishop 
Leslie, Glaus jMa^us, and other learned writers, attested the 
truth of this monstrous f'ji'iierat ion. Anotlier modification 
of the story is that 'riven by P>otjee, the oldest Scottish 
historian, and eontiriiuMl by fo-rard in his “ Herbal ” (163C), 
namely, that the bird in question is ]a-odueed by a traiiB- 
fonnation of lhe])amaele,s«> often found adlieiin^ to flontin/; 
blocks of wood, to piles, and the hulls of vessels. This 
transfonnatioii rhaard states that “his eyes have seen,” 
Sir John Mandeville, in his aceouiil. of Iiis travels, caps ii 
story told him of lambs frnoviiijr on tri'i's in Cathay by the 
story of the baniaele--“ For I tohle hem,” writes the worth}’’ 
knijrht, “that in oure enntree weren trees, that bareii a 
fniyl, that hoeoineii hriddes flceynj;: and tho that fellcn 
in the water, lyveii; and thei that fallen on the erthe, 
dyiMi anon : and tlici he ri;rht p:ode to niannes mete.” In 
the “Ornitholopria” of Ray and Willnirhhy, which was 
jnihlished in 1G7H, the absurdity of the errors of former 
WTiters is deinoiistvated, and the, docU'ine of spontaneous 
jreneration (for these very barnacles were s.aid to bo bred 
•Hit. of sea froth and spume') is ably refuted. The antlior 
iuslly ohscrv’cs that “these f'ceso do lay aftc*r flic 
nianiiev of other birds, set on them, and Imtch their yoimpj, 
as the Hollanders in their northern voya^^es aflimi them- 
selves to have found by experienei'.” The whole story is 
jriven at leiiKih in Max Muller’s “ Lectures on the Science 
of T.an|^na«i;e.” 

The vveiidit of the, harnaele "oosc* is about f) lbs., the 
leiii^th rather more than 2 feet, and the expanse of wiiJ/?i 
nboiit t J. Tlic bill, about an inch and a half long, is black, 


with a reddish streak on each side; and between it and the 
eyes is a small black streak. The head, except the crown, 
is while; the crown, neck, and shoulders black. The upper 
parts of the plumage we marbled with blue, gray, bhwk, and 
white; the under parts and tail coverts are w'hite; the tail 
is black; the flanks are ashy gray; and tho legs dusky. 
Like the rest of its g«*iiiis this sjiecies is very shy and wary. 
Tlie lle.sh is excellent. 'J’he barnacle goosi; is a winti-r 
visitant to onr island and tho temperato regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. It breeds in the high northern latitiuli's, 
ns Iceland, Spitzhergen, Greenland, Lapland, the north 
of Russia, of Asia, and of America, and consequently is 
migratorv in its habits. 

BAR NARD CASTLE, a market and inanufaetuving 
towm of Durham, is situated on the north-eastern bank of 
the Tees, on an acclivity which rises rapidly from the livin’, 
23 miles S.W. from Durham, and 24(1 from Dnidoii by the 
Gresit Northern Railw'ay. 'I’he town derives its n:inie from 
a large castle, the remains of which extend over njivvards 
of C acres. During a ridiellion in the time r»f Elizal>«‘th it 
was taken by the insurgents, after a stiibboni defence by 
Sir George Bowes of Streatlam. Portions of the vv.alls 
exist, and a large circular tower vvliieli stands on a p.ir- 
tienlar cliff 100 feet almve the river. It was Imill by Ikn - 
iiard, till* grandfather of dohn Balliol, king of Scotlaml. 
The latter, who was a native of the town, founded aii 
hospital for poor persons in 1220, which still exists. Thu 
town consists of a mam street, about a mile in length, wilh 
a numher of smaller ones branching off on each side. I’hi* 
town has a v(‘ry cheerful appearance, as the houses au* 
nearly fill built of wdiite freestone. The church is an 
aiie-ieiit structure, restored in 1871. The town-hall was 
erected in 1747. The town formerly hail some manufac- 
tures of carpets, hut this brancli of tradi* is now almost 
extinct, and the chief occupations are the manufacture of 
flax and .si. oen inkers’ thread. A very large corn maihet is 
licid on \Vcdiif*sdays. In I87d the town received a mag 
niliecnt donation in the shayic of a superb mansion and 
imiscuni, erected for Mrs, Bowels (the Countess of Montrilha, 
and a descendant of the defender of the lyisfcle in the reign 
of Elizulieth), with the exteiKsivc collection of paintings, 
sculpture, and other works of art contained in the galleries. 
Jhmiard Castle is tho scene of part of Sir Walter Scott's 
poem of “Rokeliy,” The population in 1881 w^as 42<»0. 

BARNAUL^ an important town in the government of 
Tomsk in Western Siberia, at the junelioii of the narniuilka 
with the Obi. It is situated iu a wide plain, which is 
bounded by offshoots of the Altai Mountains. It is the 
centre of a district as large as Hungary, rich in mines of 
coppcT, iron, load, and silver, and has several smelting fur- 
naces. The town also contains glass-works and a mint, 
and there arc a mining seJiool, library, miiseuin, and an 
observatory. The population is 14,000. 

BARNAVE, ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH 
MARIE, a distinguished oi’ator and victim of tho French 
Revolution, was born at Grenoble, 22nd October, 17 Cl. His 
father w'as an advocate, and lie follow'ed the same profes- 
sion, in which ho soon distinguished himself. A pamphlet 
of a liberal tendency, which he published in 1788, led to 
Ids eleetioii in the following year to the State's -gen oral ns 
deputy for his native province. His eloquence and ability 
soon brought him to tho front; as the pithy epigram ran at 
the time — “ Whatsoever the three have in hand, Duport 
thinks it, Baniavc speaks it, Laineth does it;” and it w'as 
largely owing to his strenuous effoi’ts that the restoration 
of tho projierty held by tho church to the use of tho 
nation, the abolition of the crowded and idle religious 
orders, the cniaueipation of the Jews, and the liberation of 
the slaves in the French colonies were carried out. When 
Mirabean began his intrigues with the court jiarly (and 
perhaps, thongli it certainly was a piece of treacliery, 
Mirabeau show^cd his stalcsinanship in tJius endeavouring 
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to ri'fonn, instead of subvert, the old form of gov(‘nnncnt) 
Jhirnave separated fi'oin him, and wIkmi the question as to 
tlie right of making peace or war arose, Bnrnavc, who 
maiiilaiiied tlmt this power ought to rest for Hit* future 
with the Assembly, was triumphant against Miraheau\s 
morn eonstitutioiial views. He was one of the <iriginal 
members of the famous Jatrobiu Club, and was calleil in 
171)0 to tlie jiost of president of the Assembly. When 
Lonis XVI., having attempted flight, was aiTested at 
A'avennes, Baniave was sent with Ijitour-Maubourg and 
ration to bring him back. During tliis journey the 
misfortunes of the royal family and the dangers awaiting 
tliem prodnei'd a great impression upon him, as he already 
saw the abyss into which the Revolution was plung- 
ing, ami lie de,term!iied to do all that lay in liis ]»ower 
on their behalf, thus reverting to the policy he had for- 
merly opposed in tlie great Miraheau. Ho defended 
tlie inviolability of the king’s person in a speech of 
great jiovver and eiirm'stiiess, but came in eensequence 
under suspicion, and was accused of being a renegade by 
the parly of the extreme loft. On the dissolution of the 
AsKe,inbly in 1702 he n‘tired to his native plact*, man-ied a | 
■vM*althy liriiTss, and settled down quietly; but was thrown j 
into prison in the month of August the same year, on the j 
diseovery of his correspoiideriee with the queen, part of 
tJio contents of the fanmus iron press — Varmnlre (h fer — 
so fatal to many men. In Novemb(*r, 171)3, he was brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal at Paris, and, despite a 
most cloqiu ut defence, ho was condi'inncd and guillotined 
on 2‘Jtli November, 17l»8 — aged but two-and -thirty, and 
having passed through what vicissitudes! On the scaftbid 
ln’ stamped his foot, ami looking upward cried, “This, 
then, is my reward !” 

BARN’ES* a pari.-h in Surrey, between Putney and 
l\Iortlake, 8 miles S.VV. by W. from Westminster Bridge, 
is sitiialed on the oast bank of tlm Thames, and lias a sta- 
tion on the London and South-western Railway, wliose lino 
hero enisses the river. Barnes Common is 12U acres in 
extent, and is one of the best kept around London. It is 
also very near I'utney Heath and Wimbledon Common, 
so that Hie extent of open ground in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is very large. Numerous elegant mansions and 
villas have been erected of Lite years in this ple.asaiit neigli- 
bourho.id. Barn Elms was Hie site of the house in which 
iSir Vrancis Wulsingham entertained Queen Elizabetli, 
Coviley the iioet resided, and the Kit-cat Club held its 
meetings. Eielding the novelist lived in Milbouriie House 
on Barnes Common. The. population in 1881 was 6001. 

BAB'NET (cailled also Chippimf JSartiet and Jltffh 
/j.'ivici), a market-town ill Hertfordshire, is about 18 miies 
N.W. from Hertford, and 10 from London by the Great 
Northern Railway. The town stands on a hill on the lino 
of the old main road from Jxnidon to the north. It for- 
merly belonged t^ the Abbot of St. Albans, to whom the 
market was granted in the reign of Heury 11. Barnet has 
much improved in recent years, and such a large number 
of now houses lia^'o been built in the vicinity of the rail- 
way station ns to form almost .a separate towm, known us 
New' Barnet, The parish chuieh was erected in 1400 
by John iMovt, bishop of St. Albans. It eontuins many 
ancient monuments. There is a new church, a large Homan 
Catholic chapel, places of worship for dissenters, and some 
good schools and benevolent institutions. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s school, founded in 1573, but which had fallen into 
a sad state of neglect and uselessness, w'us rebuilt in 1 875, 
and is now conducted on entirely modern principles. It 
has accommodation for 250 boys, of whom 10 percent, can 
<‘arn exemption from all fees, and 5 per rent, from half 
fees, in the form of exhibitions. In 1471 the decisive 
battle of Barnet was fought on Oladsmoro Heath, near the 
town, between the York and Laneastriau forces, when the 
latter were defeated, and their leader, the Earl of Warwick, 


was killed. An obelisk has been erected in eomraemora- 
tion of tins event. The population of Barnet in 1881 
w'as 4005. 

BAR'NEVELDT, JAN VAN OLDEN, was bom 

at Ainersfoort, in the province of Utrecht, in 1547, of an 
ancient and noble family. In 1564 be went to the Hnguo 
to prt)seciite his studies as an advocate. Hh^ prnctico 
s«»on became considerable; be was appointed one of the 
advocates of the court, and in 1576 was choseu counsellor 
and pensionary of RoLterdam. 

While the struggle between H»c Netherlands and I*hilip 
II. was at its height, Bariieveldt, wdio was early distin- 
guished for bis x»atriotic ardour and impatience of the yoke 
of Spain, did not let either his advocate’s gown tu* his 
habits as a civilian prevent him from occasionally dis- 
charging the duties of a soldier. In 1573 he assisted as a 
volunteer at the memorable siege of Haarlem, and W’as only 
prevented by illness from taking x>art in the still m(»r(5 
mf‘moruble siege of Leyden, in J 575. 

In 1585 the prosjjects of the United rrovinees were 
most disheartening. William the Silent had fallen by the 
hand of an assassin fui tin* lOth of July in the ])ro<‘cding 
year. The Sjumish arms, direeted by the Pi iiiee of Parma, 
wvre almost everywhere triumphant, :md it njjpeared hope- 
h‘ss to contimu! the struggle without tlie aid of foreign 
powers. Under taese circuiristanees the States-gerieral 
opened negotiations wdth Eranec and England, frean w'hom 
they had received promises (»f assistance. Henry 111. was 
loo much engaged w'ith the war of religious lacHons which 
then distracted his oAvn kingdom t») aid the insurgents, and 
accordingly on the 2l)th of June, 1 5S5, a (le]mt:ition, headed 
by Barncvcldt, made a formal ofi’er of the sovereignty of 
the revolted provinces to IClizabeth, wlio refused the 
}M*off*ere«l sovereignty, but enten*d into a treaty, by which 
she hound h(‘rself to aid them with 5000 foot and 1000 
I horse, advancing at the same lime a considerable sum of 
I money, to be repaid at the end of the war, Tlie command 
; of 11m‘sc troops w'as intrusted to Elizabeth's favourite, 

I Dudley, carl of Leicester; hut he was unsueeessful, soon 
I became unpojmlar, and was ultimately recalled. Tii all the 
j events of this period Bariieveldt, who now lield the ofHcc 
of advocate-general or gi-and-peiisionary. had a large share. 

In 1603 the States general despatcheil fin embassy to 
England, nominally to congi-atulati* James 1. on his acces- 
sion, but in reality to pi event his concluding a treaty of 
pc,aee with Spain. The conduct of the embassy was 
trusted to the sagacity and experience of Bannwiddt. No 
ordinary address and persev(*raiice were required to ov'or- 
eonie the feelings which James entertained low.ards men 
whom he did not hesitate to denounce us rebels against 
their lawful king. Bariieveldt was, however, siipjiorlcd by 
the Duke de Sully, the Ercncdi .amhassad«>r, and the result 
of these negotiations was that James attached his signature 
to .1 treaty drawn ii]) by Sully, whicli boiunl the kingh of 
France and England to aid tlic Slati-s by a scciet advance 
of money, to be followed up by actual hostilities against the 
SjMinish king if liesliouhl resent this clandestine assistanee. 

The truce of twelve years between Spain and the United 
provinces, signed on the J)th of A]iril, 1600, was effected 
filmost entirely througli the influence and firmness of 
Barneveldt, which exposed him to unworthy suspicions. 

A struggle now commenced between the war .and the 
jieacp party — the contest, in fact, of the civil power with 
the military — betvv'ecn Maurice the stadtholder and eom- 
inander-in-cliief, mid Bariieveldt the grand-pensionary, in 
which the religious feelings of the Anniiiians, to whom 
Barneveldt adhered, and the Calvinists, who were favoured 
by Maurice, became also strongly excited. 

It is not necessary to detail the steps by which Maurice 
of Nassau, after a struggle of ten years, triumphed tiver 
Bai-neveldt and the States, and usurped the sovereign 
power. Barneveldt was denounced by Maurice's party as 
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on^wbo liatl K»>]d lumsclf and country to Spain mid popery; 
and, as he had ojamly eH]) 0 UHKtl the doctrines of Anniiiius, 
In* was doiiouiiced by tlic Calvinist preachers as ieafpied 
with th<i Catliolic monarch in his desi^ijns n^i^ainsL the 
Trotestant worship. The question upon wliicL the f.'rcat 
struf;f;le between Bamcweldt anti tin* statlt holder iinally 
turned wifp the calling; a natitninl synod, tt» wJneh the ])oint 
at issue hetwt'cii the Anniiiiaiis and tlie (jouiarites should 
be referred. This Ihirnevehlt opi»o.sed ; confusions and 
tumult eiiHUCtl, ainl he called ujton Maurict*, as the coiii- 
inailder of the uiilit.ny force, to nitl the civil authorities in 
sjqtpreshiiijj tlietii ; hut Mam ice i*nconr:ii;etl the confusitm, 
and tile Anniiii.ms wiae ewrywliere assaulted and perse- 
cuted. In this einharras.'.ineiit liarneveldt formed u militia, 
ctmiposed (»f the citi/ens. in Aridiem, JiCydeii, and Utrecht. 
'J'liis ht)dy was called h} the Duleh naint* of Wnart^elders. 
Mtinriet* immediately niarrhed liis army ai^aiiist the militia, 
disariiM'd them, took ])osses'Nion of tiie Armininn towns, 
dept»se»l tlie Armiiiimi Tna;;istratt‘s, and openly nssiimed 
absolute autlmrity. The States-^eiieral, o\erawed by his 
boldness, and jealous of tlie fame and influenee of liavne- 
veldt, ratified all his jiroecediuLTs, ami at his bidding look 
de<*isiM* steps towards sunummin;:; a national syu<»d, 1.*»th 
Noveinher, llIlS. [See Doin’, San<»i> of. | j^revious to 
this Uarnevehll aiul his friends, (inilins and Ilooj^erheels, 
liad been arrested (21 si i'ehrnarv. DI1H) by tlie States- 
{jeneval, acting under I^lauriee. 'I'lie trial of the prisoners 
coiiiiiieneed llMli Novemlter, ldl><. It was iu \aiii that 
Ihiriieveldl prot(*sted aj^ainst the ille«;ality <»f the whole 
jn-oeeedings, and that lui triimipliaully refuted ail the 
ehartres urged against him. He w as found guilty, among 
otluT things, of “liaxiug brought tlie cdiureh of (lod into 
trouble,” and seiitent'ed to death. It was deemed, however, 
cx])edieut not to carry the sentenee into efleet till it liad 
reecived the saiielion of tlie deeisinn of the synod, which 
then held its siltinirs. 'J'he synod closed its sittings on 
the bill of I\Iay, Idlit, w’ith :i deiiuiieiation of all those w’ho 
Jiad opposed the Calvinist clergy. On tJie Ullh of May 
Ilariievelilt was heh(*aded on a scatibld erected in the court- 
yard of the Hague, where h(* met his fate with that c:iliTi 
courage wliieli attended Jiim iJiroughout lib*. As lie bowed 
liis licad to llie a.\e lie cxelaiiiied, “() Cod, what is man!” 
tSoiiic inlen’sliiig iiiforination relating to Banieveldt is 
given in the ‘‘Life and Deatli of Joiiii liarneveldt,” by 
.1. Lotlirop Afot lev (London, 187-1). 

BARNSLEY, u inuiiuapul horougli and town in the 
^^’est Killing of Yorkshire, in the parish of Silkstone, in 
llic wapentake of Staiiieross. It is 173 miles from Lou- 
don by the (lieat Northern Kailway, 31) miles S.W. of York, 
1» miles S. of Wakefield, and 15 miles N. of Sheffield. 

Kanisley, being in a straight line bi'twTcii Sliellicld and 
Wakefield, both aiieient uiid important towns, derived ad- 
Aaiitage from the intcreoiirse carried on hetw'cen them. But 
the great ransi* of its jirospcrity was the early establish- 
ment of inanufactiirus. Wire-woiks were in existence liere 
in the tiiiu! of James J. These wiadts arc said to have 
aftcj’wards furnished tlnj Ix^st w ire in the kingdom, and it w'os 
imu-li in demand for making needles. Barnsley has in a 
gieat iiieasiirc lost its ancient trade, hut lias acquired a new 
one, to w liich its present prosperity is almost entirely owing. 

Tlie linen tiadc is now the chief support of the towm. 
Its fabrics are linen cloth, damasks, diapers, drills, ducks, 
c hiK^ks, and licks. The gi*eat improvement wliich Barnsley 
lias made in the jiroduction of these articles is a main cause 
of tlie prosperous state of the town. In damasks and 
drills it is generally held to he unrivalled. There are ex- 
tensive hleiK'hing works and dye-houses, as well as spinning 
inaehineiy, and a large quantity of hand looms, all coii- 
iieetcd with the staple commodity of the town. 

In addition vast blasting furnaces liave sprung up in 
recent years, and works for railway and other heavy cast- 
ings, us well as Bessemer steel-works, have been estab- 


' lishcd. The town also has some paper-mills. The extensive 
. cojil’inines in tlu^ vicinity furnish a large quantity of 
j Barnsley bed,” or “ hard coal.” A large quantity is sent 
I to Hull and Crimshy for steam purposes; and still more, 
j mo.stly of the Silkstone varieties, is forwarded to Loudon for 
j household eonsuniptinn. There are sjnv-mills, e,oriMnills, 
! and inalt-hoiises. 'i’he commerce of Barnsley is greatly 
I aided by the Deuriie and Dove Canal, wliich passes near 
. the town and conneets it wdth the river Don, Tlie Barnsley 
1 Canal comninnieutes with the Yorkshire river Calder. A 
! direct line of railway to Hull was constructed in 1883. 

I 'rill* town, which is situated on rising-ground, is wi^ll 
, built .and has a very piosjierous ap])earanee. The sewerage 
; was formerly verj' imperfect, but new* sewerage works were 
• constructed in 1877 at a cost of X5 0,000. The Beckett 
; Dis])ensary, founded and endowed by J. S. Beckett, Esq., 
j of Barnsley, was o])ened in 1865. A now cemetery, w'itli 
j Cothie <;hapels, lodges, &e., was formed outside the town in 
1861. In 1862 the widow of Mr. Joseph Locke, IM.D., the 
well-known engineer, presented to the town, in meniojy of 
her husband, a new park of about 20 acres, which in 1875 
w'us more than doubled by an additional 22 acres by her 
si.ster. There are several elmrches iu the tow'ii, and chapels 
for all denominations of dissenters, as w'ell as literary and 
benevolent institutions. A grammar-school wras built and 
eiidtmed in 1660 by Thomas Keresforth, but the net 
income from his endowTiient seldom amounted to more 
than X20 a year. In 1861, however, the w’idow’ of Mr. 
i Jos(‘ph Jau'ke, M.l*., jilaeed the sum of X3U00 in lli(* hands 
I of till* trustees for investment at their discretion, with Hie 
view of impriaing the education imparted in the sehool; 
and th«‘ri‘ are now'^ sevtirul Lueke scholars, for whom six 
guineas jicr annum each arc paid from the interest of tin* 
above sum, and wlio are cliosen by eompi'titive exauiiiiatimi 
from any hoys in the parish between ten and fourteen years 
of age who like to eompete. 

Tlie population of Barnsley in 1881 w'as 2!),7!)0 — an 
inerease of 6*765 since 1871. The town is called 
in Domesday Book. About a mile distant are the ruins of 
Monk Briton Priory, and the surrounding district is one of 
great natural beauty. 

BARN'STABXiE, a port of entry of Massachusetts, 
United Slates, on tlie S. of Banistahlu Bay, wliich ojieus 
into Cape Cod Bay. It is 65 miles S.E, of Boston, and 
28 miles 8.E. of JMynumth. At the moutli of the bay is 
a bar having on it 6 or 7 feet of water. The inhabitants 
aix* extensively engaged in the coast trade and the fisheries, 
and also in ohlaiiiiiig salt from some extensive* salt marslies 
in the neigblxmrhood. Steamboats ply reguloidy bcfw'eeii 
I this port and Boston. The popnlalion in 1880 >yas 4242. 

BARN'STAPIiE* a tiarliamentary borough and sea- 
port town of Devonshire, is situated on the eastern bank 
of the river Taw, 6 miles from its mouth, in a broad and 
fertile valley, bounded by a semicircular range of hills, 
211 miles W. by S. of London by the London and South- 
western Railway, and 38 N.W. of Exeter. It is a very 
ancient town, and probably existed previously to the rcigii 
of King Athelstaii, who is said to have built a castle here, 
and to have eree.ted the town into a borough. At the time 
of Domesday sui-vey there were forty burgesses within the 
walls and nine without. Barnstaple returns two members 
to the Honsc of Commons. In 1881 the population of the 
iiiunitiipul borough was 12,283, and of the jiarllomcntary 
12,454, an increase of 681 since 1871. The number of 
voters in 1884 was 1760. Population of parish, SK518. 

Barnstaple is a handsome and generally well-built town, 
and may be regarded as the metropolis of North Devon. It 
has of late years incTcased in importance. Many new houses 
have been built, particularly in the suburbs on the London 
road, named Newport. A large number of respectable 
families have been induced, by tlie pleasantness of its situa- 
tion and the comparative cheapness of provisions, to settle 
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here. The town is clean and w(‘ll drained, and has a f^oocl | 
supply of water, obtained from a large reservoir formed | 
in Rawleigli Park, and fed childly from a stream that rises • 
in the hills about 5 or 0 miles N. of thi* town. 'I'he river 
Kprends to a Ronsidcrnhlc breadth, hnt it is shallow, and 
iiccunmlations of mud and sand have blocked up the har- 
bour to all but small vessels. A line iiuay stretches along 
the river to a great length, and is tcnnimited at one end by 
Ji handsome piazxa. 'J'he Taw is crossed by an aneiiait stone 
bridge of sixteen arches, which bos been widened in a very 
ingenious manner by iroTiwork on each side, sn]i]»orting ! 
footpaths and a railway. The market-jdaee is said to he 
the linest in the west of Kngland. Of the public buildings 
of reeent ereetioii tin; most notable are the town-hall and 
tlie munieipal offices, which latter were completed in lH7il i 
nt considerable cost; the now wing of the North Devon , 
Infirmary, erected in memory of the ]Ilt<^ Rai l Fortcscue, 
lord lieutenant of Devonshire; a music liall, the largest i 
room in llie town, capable of holding 1 000 persons; n vege- 
table market; a J’rinee Consort niemurial tower 00 feet 
high, comprising a clock with four faces, and a drinking 
fountain; a Wesleyan chapel, creeled in tastefulU 

eon.stnicted of Jtath stone, Second Pointed style, the in- 
terior very judieiously arranged, seating ',MKJ ; a (.•atholie 
<*ha])el ; and a hank. The church, dedicated to St. IN'ter 
and St. Paul, is a s]»acions old building, with a handsome 
apire. There is an endowed grammar school, in which tin- 
]>oet (’Jay. a nativi* of the ncighhonrliood, and Bishop .lewel 
were etluealed, Thei*e are Inee and pottery manufaetories 
in till* town, a laige bleaiu biead and biscuit factory, and 
some shipbuilding. 

In consequence of the increasing disadvantages of its 
liarhonr, much of the trade of Barnstaple has been trans- 
ferred to Bideford. Nevertheless, it still enjoys the ad * 
vaiita.ge of being tlie port for an extensive and Improving 
inland ilistriet, and carries on .a steady tr.ade. The imports . 
consist ehiotly of timber and deals, and the exports of | 
manufaetnred goods and agricnltnral produce. The nninher ! 
of vessels registered as belonging to the pmt in 1HK,0 was i 
ho (210(» tons'). 'J'he entrances and clearances each .average ; 
1800 (110,000 tons) per aniiiim. Barnst.iplc furnished 
three ships against the Sp.anish armada, and in the latter j 
part of Klizabelli’s reign it is mentioned as a cou-siderable I 
■ilepot for wool, and us liaviiig an extensive trade with j 
France and Spain. 1 

BAROACH. See Bkoach. 

BARO'DAy a non-trilutary state in direct political 
relation with the government of India, inelnding all the 
territories of the Miihratta chief, his Highness the (Jaekwar, I 
in different parts of the province of (^uzerat, Boiiilmy. | 
These territories (lying between 21® 61' and 22® 40' N. lat., I 
4md between 72® 66' and 73® 66' K. Ion.) have a total 
area of 43!H) square miles, and a population of 2,000,000. 
Tliey are divided into four adininistrativo divisions, eiudi of 
which is nmch intermixed with British territory, and also 
with the lands belonging to the minor chiefs, tributaiy t» 
the Gaekwar, but under the jiolitieal sn])cr\-ision of the 
British government. 

The northern districts in Gnzerat fomi a wide ])lain, 
drained by the rivers Nerhuddn, Tapti, Main, and si*vcial 
amaller streams. The surface consists cliieiiy of ?vr/rfr, or 
black cotton soil, and a light -coloured soil locally knowm ns 
fforaru. The roads arc generally lined by hedges of caetu.s, 
irregularly planted. Descried towns, mined temples, and 
tanks, now ]iartly filled with mud, bear testimony to the 
former prosperity of the country — Oklumiandal, in the ex- 
treme north-west of the peninsula of Kathiawar, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea or the Gulf of Cutcli, pnrl.akes of 
the general appearance of the province of Cntch, being every- 
whei-e sandy and covered with loose stones. The country 
is open, the soil good, and well watered with perennial 
streams. The central division, surrounding the city of 


Baroda, is perfectly flat and covered with trees, the soil 
fertile and highly cultivated, yielding crops of the most 
highly jirized cotton. The fourth, or southern division, 
iiii-lmling the lands that intermix with the Briilsh distriet 
of Surat, is also fertile and well cultivated, es|a;ually in the 
neighbourhood of the towni of Navsari. 

Luxuriant crops are grown of grain, cotton, lohaeco, 
opium, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds. The hljiple food of the 
])eop1e is 6q/r«, hut wheat and rice are also largely con- 
sumed. The norlhi'rn division of Barod.a is famous for its 
brood of large White cattle. 'I’hosi* used for travelling 
carts aie of great size and strength, and able to traiel eoii- 
hideriible distaiiees. The breed of horses raised in the. 
Kathiawar distriet is celebrated throiiglioni Intlia. 

Bauoda, the capital of the territory, is connected 
by r.iihva}* with Jlonihay, and has a population of 
116, (MM>, iK'ingthe second city of Gn/.cr;it, and third in the 
! Bombay I’resideiiey. It is .situated east of the deep .sunk 
bed of the little river Vi.shwainitri, over whose tortuous 
course and side eh.'iunels four stone bridges liihe been 
1 erected, leading from the eantnmnent to the town. The 
city proper is inti-rseeted by two sjiaeions streets, dividing 
it into four equ:il jiarts, nieeliiig in the centre in the m.arket- 
‘ ]>lace, which eoutaiiis a sijn.iri* pa\ilion with three hold 
arches on each front. This p.nxilion is a Mughal building, 
a.', is everything cI.m* that has the smalle.st claim to grandeur 
and elegance. The l^Ialivjitta structures are mean and 
shabby' - none more so than Ihi* Farhar finished by Fateh 
Sinh, which vesendjles most Hindu pal.ices in want of taste 
and proportion of aiehileelure and eleg.-inee in the interior 
deeorations. This condemnation apjilies equally to the 
palace built by the Syaji Maharaja, and oceu]Med by the 
jire.scnt. (Jaidcwar a shapeless heap of crowded little 
I rooms and narrow winding stairea.s(»s. Immediately behind 
it towers high above the town the Nagar Bagh Palace. 
Although nndnly enovded by the neighhoiuiiig hoiis(‘s, tins 
lofty eilitiee has some aieJuteetiiral merit, and tlie interior 
is not wanting in finish. I’he large majority of the houses 
of Baroda are of the meanest di*serij)tion, niid so over- 
crowded tliat the chief sanitary prohloin is how to devise 
aeeoininod.ation for the large immher of iiihahitants. 

But most notable of all tin* edifices in Baroda are the 
Hindu temples w’hich crowd this religions city. Close by 
the .stone bridges are tw'o temjdes to Siiii, while numerous 
lesser shrines perpetuate divine lionoiirs leiidereil to lho.se 
who have ruled the st.-ite. In them may he seen either 
their images in stone, lifo-si/e, or at least their feet a.s far 
as the ankle. These are the benefactors who instituted or 
continued the khichwli^ or practice <»f giving food daily to 
thousands of male and female Brahnnins of the Deccan. 
This extravagant liberality was extended by Klinndi Rao 
to the Massnlman poor. 

A treaty of amity was entered into by the Fast India 
CoiTipany’.s governmtmt with Fateh Sinh (Jaekwar, in 
j 1780, but little intercourse ensued between the tw'o goverii- 
' nients until 1802, when Aiiuiid Rao Gaekwar applied to 
the governor of Bombay for assistance to put down tho 
rohellion of Mulhav Ihio, a member of his family who w’as 
striving to obtain the sovereign authority in Gujerai. A 
i small force was dcspatehi'd to liis assistance, and the 
rebel lion W’as cut indy suiqn essed. 'I'he treaty which at 
this time wus coneludcd with the Gaokwa* cun rained an 
' undertaking on the part of the British to liberate that 
prince from tho state of thraldom in which he W’a.s then held 
‘ by ln.s mcrccinivy Arab troops, wlio were in consequence 
I ejected from Gujernt. Treaties wore afterwiuds m.ado with 
, the Gaekwar in 1802, in 1806, and in 1817, hy which the 
' relations lietweeii the Briti.sh government and the Gaekw’ar 
I w*crc arranged. These relations have always been those of 
friendship, nor have they at any time been embittered by 
I the memory of any hostile collision. During the crisis 
1 of the Indian mutiny the Gaekwar Khnndi Rao rendered 
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cons]}iruouH s(!rvice, mul wlion h« died in 1870 it was felt 1 
tliat the liriti.sli had lost a stuncli friend, and his people a j 
prudent and heneficcnt jirinee. 

Khaiidi Kao left no heir, mid the iiosthumous child of 
his wife, the Princess Juinnia Kai, jirovin;; a dau"hfcr, his 
}'oun;'er lirotJier, Mnlhar Kao, was allowed to ashunic and 
retain the rank of ruler. 'I’he antecedents of tins ]>iine,e 
were not of u cli.'iracter to insjiire inucli confidence in his 
eajiacity to direct the airuirs of the si . -110 with hajipy 
results, and the event soon jjnaed that the worst antici- 
jiatioiis were justitied. He was railed *upon in JH71 to 
iustilule ei*rtaiu iiee(*.ssary rcfornis, and a definite periiid 
was given him, within which tliey were to la* carried out. 
I’lie ]ai>gres,s of Hie threateneil complication was pre- 
eipifaied by the attempt to poison the resident. Colonel 
1‘liayre, ami hy the implieation of the Gaekwar liiniself in 
the erinie. Mulliai Kao was then suspended fnan his post, 
and the eireumstanees wen* investigated before a mixed 
eoinmission. lint the inenihers, tliri'e of whom were 
EnglisliMiid the other three iiatises, were nnahle to agree 
in their decision, and the Bujnvmc government thereupon 
tlionglit itself hound to intervene and decree the removal of 
iMiilliar Kao for his ‘‘notorious niiseondnct ’* and “gross 
misgoverninent.” Tlie difiii-nlty then heeanie to find a 
snitiihle sueeessor for him, and, after as brief a delibemtion 
US ])ossihle, the J^*iiiees.s dainna Kai was allmved to .adopt 
as her son a young ]irineii nami'd ^laharajli ISiv.aji Kao, who 
w.as .a diri-et descendant through a younger son of l*ilaji 
Kao, the foumh'r of the house, lie was invested W'ilh full 
sovereignty in During his minority the state was 

governed undm* tlie eontiol of Kritisli ollieials, but great 
assistance was also given hy the experienced and talented 
native ininisler Madliava Kao. As a ooiise(|nenee of this 
enlightened g<»vennnoiit Karoda recovered all, and moie than 
all, its old prosperity, and the new (laekwar succeeded to 
the sovereignty of a ternt<u*y, the material resonrees of which 
liad been gieatly develojied by the strict maintenance of 
trainjnillity and hy the removal of all causes of disipnet. 

BAROM'ETER (from two Creek words, baron and 
nutron, signifying “ the measure of weight”) is only applied 
to those iiistiuiix'nts in which a column of air is weighed 
against that of increury. 

The phenonu'iia of the coinmon pump, wliieh w ere known 
before tlie Clnislian era, were long explained hy the simple 
maxim that ‘‘nature abhors a vacuum,” without any ;ittempt 
to disetiver the reason of the sn])]»osed abhorrence, until, 
in the Lime of Calilc*o, the ’minp-nuikers of the Duke of 
I'lorenee found tliat Avater would not rise higher than 32 
feet, or thereahtiuts. They applied to (lalileo for a solution 
of this problem, hut he d<ics not seem t<» have discovered 
th(5 true cause of the plieiiomiMion. His pupil Tori'ieelli, 
howevi'r, imagined that the weight of the atmosphere niight 
he the counterpoise to the 32 feet of w'ater; and applied 
himself to try this hypothesis by ex])eiiinent. Ife saw 
that, if it be a weight of air Avliieh counterpoises the 32 
feet, of Avater, hy the substitution of nien-niy instead of 
AA'ater the height of the column necessary to counterpoise the 
Aveight of air aa'OuUI he reduced in the ]»rop(irlion in w’liieh 
mercury is litjavier than Avater. For instance, that if mer- 
<*ury he fourteen times heavier than Avater, hulk for hulk, 
the fourtecjith jiart of 32 feet, or about 2 feet 4 indies, 
AAonld supply ^1)0 place and produce the ellect of the Avater. 
(Mercury is really about 13 J limes as heuAy as AA'ater.) 
lh‘ accordingly filled a tube, more than 3 feet long, and 
open at one end only, Avith iiierciiry ; and then, stopping 
the open end Avith the linger, he placed the tube in an 
ojien vessel of meienry with the ojien end doAvnAvards. On 
icmoving tlie linger, the mercury in the lube sank until 
it stood in the tube at about 2K inches higher th:in the 
mercury in the vessel. He thus discovered what is to this 
tiny coiisidired the best fonu of the mercury barometer. 

Torricelli dii-d shortly afterw'ards (1(M7), leaving his 


great discovery not quite complete. The invention, how- 
evci*, Avas takc*n up by Pascal, Mersenne, and otliers in 
Fraiiee, and hy Koyle in England. The latter, by mean» 
of the air pump, Avas enabled to subject air of ditVerent 
degress of density to the test of the barometer. Pascal 
did the same; and, in addition, first suggested (In 1G47) 
tliat if tlio mercury were sustained hy the weight of the 
air, it would necessarily fall in ascending a high mountain 
by the diminution of the siipcrincuinhent column of air. 
lie aee^ndingly recpiested his relative, M. Perrier, to try 
the barometer at the summit and the base of the mountain 
ol Pny dc Dome, in Ain’crgnc, and .the result Avas that the 
mereiiry, whieh at the base stood 2(5^ inches (French), 
Avas only 23j^ inches at the summit. Pascal aftorAvards 
found the same result sensibly sliourn in the ascent of a 
cliureli toAA'cr aud of a private hon.se. 'Die continual 
A'aiiatioiis in the altitude of the mercury naturally led to 
the idea of using the barometer as a AvhiK* 

the frequent smallness of the ainounl of such elianges 
rendered it desirable so to construct the iiistinnient 
that their effect should be multiplied aud rendered as 
plainly visible as possible. Hence many modilieatious of 
the original form of the iiistnnnent were soon introduced, 
s«)me of wliieh prtjvided for the fact that, shiee .au altrra- 
tion of level in the tube produces also an alteration in Hu^ 
eislcjrn, the difference of Ica'cIs cannot he exactly seen hy 
simply reading off the height of the mejviiry against a 
lived scale of inches. Movland’s jdan of bending the tnho 
so as to pri‘sent a greater measuring surface in tin* sairu* 
rise of level is A'cry ingenious, hut lias the disadvantage of 
being cumbersome (see tig. 5, IMate i.) 

Ill the annexed diagrams a represiuits in every ^ iise tlu‘ 
closed or vacuum end of the tube, aud p the place Avliero 
the mereurinl or other 


coliimu commnnientos 
AA'itli the atmosphere. 
'I’he diagram represents 
lii-st the simple appar- 
atus of Torricelli ahoAX* 
described, in which, from 
a to s is the vacuum, or 
at le.ast the sjiaee tilled 
only with the vapour of 
umrevry^ noticed below'. 
The second figure repre- 
sents the siphon 6aro- 
mctn% w’hich Avas early 
adopted as si more eori- 
veiiient fonii tlnin that 



.f I 



of Torricelli, hut Avhich has this disadvantage, th.at Hie, 
variation of levels is equally divided betAvecn the t.Avo limbs 
of the siphon, and is therefore not i>o distinctly visible at 
the point s as in Torricelli’s, Avhere, if the 


surface of the mercury in the cistern w’cro 
tAventy times as great as in the tube, the 
A'ariutioii of level in tlie tube would bo 
tAventy times as great as in the cistern. 
Annexed is a form of siphon barometer 
Avhieh provides for tlic attainment of this 
imjMirtant difference. Descartes, Huygheiis, 
and Dr. Hooke devised barometers in which 
the use of one or more fluids of different 
specific gravity in connection Avith mercury 
Avas tried as a ineiins of obtaining more 
distinct indicatimis of A'cry small changes 



of level ; and in.aiiy other forms of siiTqdo 


mercurial h.aromctcrs liave been constructed. 


One contrived by Anion tons, consisting of iK'-onieal tube of 
glass closed at the smaller end, partially filled with mercury, 
aud then inverted, is more simple and elegant in principle 
than any other ; but the obtaining of a tube of the requisite 
accuracy is almubt an idiiul supposition. One contrived by 
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G;iy-Liis.siift for pnrfable piirpost*s puriiiils the aecaiss of air 
to lilt' mercury only by a liolo too minute to allow the 
<'s(*apo of mercury. Fortin’s is a 'rorricelliau harom«*ter 
n itli a eoiitrivaiico for raising or lowej'in^x the bottom of 
the cihterii by a screw, so as to adjust the lower level 
(»r tlie jiKircury exa<*tly to the zero point before coiniiienciii^ 
jin observation. Tin’s principle is also adopted by Troughton 
(see figs. Jo, Id, Plate II.) Hooke’s wheel Imromatvr, 
though too inaccurate for scientific use, is very nmeh used, 
as a wcather’-glnss ; for wdiioh it may answ'er well enough, 
if it be remembered that it is not the state of tlic barometer 
wliieli furnislies any probable test of the weatluM-, l)ut tin; 
ehnufje which is taking place for tlu‘ time being. This 
cliaiige is indicated by it pretty distinetly, though it eaiiiiot 
l)e trusted for hbow’iiig either the exact amount of the 
eJiangc, or the exact bidght of the column of mercury. In 
this contrivance, represented in the figure, 
ji weight is ]jluceil on the mercury (*f a 
.siphon haronuder, and nearly eouiiter- 
poised by another weight coinieeded wnth 
A it by a striTig >vhich ]iasses over a jmlley. 

The movement of the mercury causes 
y this floating weight to rise and fall, and 
euiisequeutly the pulley, which carries 
an index, to turn more or less on its .-ixi.s. 

In order to e.oiistruct good barometers 
the mercury mu.st he perfectly pure aiul 
g<iud, and freti from the small coaling of 
air w'hieh adheres to. all bodlc.s in their 
•1, natural state. Tlio interior of the lube 

must also be freed from this coating of 
.air, which, if allowed to ente.r with the mercury, would 
in time expand and render the vacuum above the nnsreury 
iinj)erfe<'t. All these cuds arc gained, in a great degn^e, 
by boiling the merenry in the tube prevjou.sly to inverting 
it and thus forming the. vacuum. A p:irt of the, merenry 
fdmidd tirst he boiled in the lube, and the rest added iu a 
liot after which the boiling should he repealed. 

One of the h(‘.st tests of a good vacuum is when, by 
shaking the tube, the merenry strikes the glass at the 
closed end of the tube with a Ixard, WM*ll-(iofined, and 
iiisl.mtaueoiiM tap. The vacuum can never he quite 
]MMTeet ; for, g(*nerally speaking, a small quantity of air 
will remain; and besides this, mcrcuiy itself will ri.'^e in 
va])«air into the. presumed vacuum, though not to .so great 
a 'i(‘gr(‘c as to cause any perceptible pres.snre, and not 
more than it would rise in tlie air. If there be moisture 
in tlie .MipjKiscd vacuum, the mercury will sink on a]ijdyiiig 
the hand, or any other warm suhstancc. 

To ohservxi the temperature of the mercury, which, by 
.'lileriiig its hulk, afi acts tlic indications of the burometcT, a 
1 bennonieter is attached to the host instruineuts (.see fig. 
fi, Plate Jl.) All observed heights should Imj reduced to 
wh.'it they would bo at some given temperature, s,ay the 
freezing-point of water. It must bo remcinberi*d that 
tlic scale itself, on w'hieb the heights arc measured, expands 
nr contracts with the mercury. If tlie tw'o exjiauded or 
contraeted equally, there would ho no occasion for ,any 
concefon; hut if the mercury expand more than the 
.^ealc, it is the dificrcnce of the expansions by wdiich 
ibe observed height will be wrong. Mercury expands 
more than tin! material of any scale which is ever eiii- 
]»loyed. The expansion of the harometer-tuhe itself need 
not be attended to. The consequence of it is, that more 
merciir}' is drawn out of tlie <*istorii to form the requi.site 
column ; hut the height of the column is unaltered. 'Hic 
heiglit ohiseiweil requires another correction for tlie capillar tf 
rxipulsion, by which it stands somewhat lower tlian it other- 
wise w'ould do ; but in a siphon barometer like fig. 2 such 
correction is uiinecessai*y, because the depressive force is 
equal on both sides. 

The Glycerine Barometer , — Although mercuiy is the 


most <*onvcnient matciial fc»r barometers, other substances 
arc used where fine nw'asurements arc required, and a larger 
variation is needful than that exhibited on the small scale 
of the barometer. The l)c,‘>t of these sut»«tnnces is un- 
doubtedly glycerine. A full or ri'ie of onc-teiitli of an inch 
in the mercurial column attracts little attention, and i.s apt 
to be thought of no con.seqnence ; but when the samo 
causes are shown to make a diflereiice of more tiiaii an inch 
ill the height of the glycerine column, no intelligent ]>ers<)ii 
can fail to l)o iniprcbsed by their meaning. In 18o0 Pro- 
fe.s.sor Daniell made for the Royal Society a water barometer, 
hut the effi'cL of changing temperatures mi the water vapour 
in the Torricellian vacuum masked the indications of \ary- 
ing pressure. Other exjienments in the same direction 
gave similar unsatistaetory results, and it was not until 
Mr. Jordan, of the Museum of Practical Oeology in .lennyu 
Street, const rueled his gh'eerinc barometer in 1882 that 
the prolib ni, simple as it appeals, could bo considered 
.solved. The lioiling point of glycerine is -lOO*’ Falir., and 
a ver}' low' temperature is required to solidify it. Therefore, 
ordinary atnmsyihcric tcmperal iires only produce chaiige.s 
in tlie length of tlie glyeerine eoliimn by expansion or eon- 
triietioii of the, liquid itself. The specific gi’avity of pure 
glycerine is or less than june-tenth that of mercury; 

so that the mean height of the glycerine column is 27 feet 
at Boa-level. A ^ ariation, therefore, of oiie-teiilh of an inch 
in tlu‘ height of the naTcnrial column is show’ll on the 
glycerine, as iili<*ady stated, by a variation of more than 
.‘in inch; and with tliis va.stly increased range uiul visi- 
bility .and henhitivcne.ss, the only serious draw’back foiiml by 
Mr. .Iordan w'as the tendcney of glycerine to absorb inoist- 
iiro from the atmosphere. He ingeniously overeanie that, 
defect by covering the surfaci* of the liquid in the barometer 
CLsteni with a sluillow la\er of heavy petrol ouni -oil, thus 
neutralizing it.s absorbing timdency w’hile llio atniospherie 
pre.ssurc remained intact. 'I’lic tube forming the body of 
tlie instrument is an ordinary eompobitioii metal gas-pipe, 
three-eights of an inch internal diameter, and furnished at 
the top w'ith a gnn-mctal socket, into which is cemented a 
glass tube 4 feet long, :ind having an iiiMde diameter of 
I inch. In this tube the fluctuations of the top of the column 
.are observed, and the height read oiV<*n l>ra.s.s scales ]>laeed 
on cither side of tlie tube, and tiffed w'ith indices .and ver- 
niers, moved by milleil beads. The glycerine is coloured 
ixal by aniline. One of these b.arometiirs w.as constructed 
for the Kew Observatory, the Jfny.il Society eomiiiiftco 
tlev<»tirig a small gr.ant from the go\erumeiit fund .it its 
disposal for the jmrpo.sc. Another was placed in the 
Mu.seum of Practical (Joology in .Termyn Street, a third at 
South Keiisingtoi), &c. 

The Aneroid harometer.-'-A'\\i! W’eiglit of a colninii of 
.air, which in tlie ordin.ary barometer acts on the mercury, 
in the aneroid presses on a small round iiiel.il box from 
which nearl)' all the .air has been extracted, and as its 
iiidicaiions arc obtained witliouf the of merenry or any 
other fluid, we have the etymology of the word hi tlio 
Oreek a^ without, and m ros. lliiid. It W’as inveiiteil by 
M. Vidi of l*aris, and lia.s of late years been con.siderably 
improved. It h.as bonie advaulago.s over the mercurial 
Karometer in seiibihility mid port.'ihilily, as it admits of 
being carried in the ])()ekct, and may he used on a journey 
ill situations w’Immc tlie ordinary barometer would he incon- 
venient. The external a})pcarance of the aneroid is that 
of a brass box w’ith an enamelled dial face covered with 
glas.s. In the centre of the dial is a pivot for the reception 
of Jl needle, w'hi<ih moves over a series of graduations 
marked from 28 to fil, to re}»reheut the inches of the 
ordinary barometer, and ovit tliese gr.ad nations are the 
u.sual w'ords “hloriny,” “much rain,” “rain,” &c. The 
following testimony a.s to its value has bi‘eii gi\eii by 
the Board of Trade : — “ The jiiieroid is quick in bhowing 
the variation in atmospheric pressure, and to the navigator. 
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wlu) kiions tl>c dinifulty of nsiii" baroinotcvs at times, this 
instrument is a groat boon, for it is steady imd<‘r all 
oirouinstancos of wouthcr, at the same time giving indica- 
tions of increased or decreased |)r(*ssnre. It is a g<Mjd 
weather-glass to ]>e siispemhid on or in'ar tin* iii»|n*r d<*ek 
for easy reference. In aseending <»r descending elevated 
land the. hand (»f the anenad inai he seen to nnac like tin* 
hand of ivatch, showing tin* lieiglit above the level of 
the sea.” For measuring altitude ahove sea-level, pocket 
ain*roids the size of u watch aic made, graduated ind in 
inches and fractious (*f incljcs, but. in feet, Jmndreils of 
feet, &e., ahove sea lev(*l, so that, a glance at tlie instni- 
nient lit oiK’ii iiulie.iles the in’ight. The rise of a gentle 
gradient, as a raiiuji\ li.iin mo\es ovei it. i.-. (piite apjiarent 
on siieh an instrnirn'nt. 

In n.Niiig tin* barometer as a weal In*]-' glass, it. must be 
reuicmbered dial im lule wliieli ean he given will aU\a\s 
Intld tiue. The rising of the iin*renry usually presages fair 
weathei, and its f.dhng foul neatJn'j, as rain, snow, liigh 
winds, and slorms, tin* Iow«‘st fall ln'iiig found in great 
wind.s, though miaeroiiijiauied hy rain. It is rather the 
warmth (and consi-ipienl raiefaetion) «»f the air than its 
moi.stuie that, makes a low liaroiiirl<T iiidieate rain; but 
in Kiigland a waim wind and a wet wind are symaiynious. 
liiil ill La Plata, for instanee, the cold wind (giving a higli 
baroineti*r) is tin* rain-lieaier ; a ]<iw barometc'r gi\a‘n by a 
warm wind indieate.s line v»alln*r. In fact, us a weatlu'r 
glass tile barometer vaiies in dilleienl jilaees. in very Ind 
weulber the falling of the baronn'ter usually foresbows 
tiiuinler; in winter tlie ri.iiig piesaigs frost; in fiosty 
weallnT a eoiiliimed fall fo-et<*lls a thaw and in a eon- 
tinued frost a ri.se iiidicab's tin* ap]iroaeh of snow. If a 
rbange of weather follows very elose upon a change in the 
banune.tei, il may ]»e e.xpeeted t(f last hut for a short time, 
and vlt'f fuTMt; and where the motion of tin* incrcurv is 
unsettled t hangeahle weathei may In* anticipated. Most 
of tin* L«iinl<»n daily fiapcrs give iMronictric readings daily. 
Sec iMhri-aunn.oin . 

'I’Jic PJalch I 11. «*ontuiii figures of di/I'eruiit kinds 

of haroinetcrs — Dcscaites’ haroiindcr, lig. 1 ; haroiiicter of 
lliiygciis, lig. 2 ; of Hooke, ligs. .‘J, (>; of Iteinonlli, fig. 4 ; 
of AJorcland, tig. h ; the I(*vir baiouieter, fiir. 7; Jones’ 
eliaiiihcr haronicter, tig. « : .\dni’s marine baroiaoter, lig. H; 
Trouglitou’s harometurs, liga. 10-14; Aiiuroid bai'oincter, 
lig. 15. 

BAROMETZ or BARANETZ. See Ciuottum. 

BAR 'ON, BAR'ONY. Tin* derivation of this w'ord i.s 
cxtrciiicly nnceiiaiii ; hut a conjcctuic «>f the di.stinguislunl 
historian, K. If. rrconiaii (in his “Old English llis- 
worth notice, lie draws attention to tlie well- 
known song of Brnnanburh, “The \’ietorv of AithcJslaii,” 
;i.s told ill jKiWM'rful ver.se i'l the Saxon Chroiiiele: - - 

‘‘Now il'abelstnii King 
Of KiirlK the Lord 
Lift j ing glory 
in llu! fight 

^Vith tin* sword’s edge 
lly Itrmmnbiirh:" 

Avhcrc the word translated “carls” is heorn, Conjding 
this with Hie ancient Old (Jcrmaii word Imr^ a man, we c.aii 
sec iTisoii for saving that yhltliclstan’s 7we;/, or beams, wore 
tbc Saxoi. ei|uivalent of the Norman barons who afterwards 
so rntblessly disjiosscsscd their jifistcrity. The word baron, 
in England, appears to have always denoted a pin-son 
belonging to a jiartieulav clas.s. The baron.s W'crc those 
who hela lands by military and other services, and wiii'c 
bound to uttcTulanec in the courts of tlieir superior to do 
homage, and to a.ssist in the business transacted there. 
The court in whieb these tenants performed their services 
is still ealleil the Court Karon. 

As the earls and bishops, and oth<*r great landowners, 
to use a inoilern cxiiression, hud a number of jiersoiis w'ho 


held parts of their lands for certain services to be rendered 
ill Hie field or in the court, so Hie lands whicli those earls 
and great hiiidowners ]»osscssod w'ere held by them of the 
king, to whom they bad in return certain services to 
perhiriTi of the saini* kind witli those which were dm* from 
their tenants; mid as those tenants were barons to them, 
so were they barons to tlie king. Kiit as these jieisons 
were, both in property mid in dignity, superior to the 
jicrsons who weie only barons to them, tlie term became 
almost cxelnsively applied to them; and the barons in the 
1 ‘arly history of Hie Norman kings of England are the 
persons who held lands immediately of Hie king. 

In the wTiti-rs on tfie ati'airs of the first two centuries 
ami a Jialf after tlie Conijiiest the barons were tenants in 
chief of Hie crown. After the Conqni*.st, there was an 
actual ora lii'tilions assuinjiHon of absolute pro])erty in the 
whnle territory of England by the king, and grants of larL’'e 
tracts wen* made both to eeclcsiasties and laymen. In 
])ro]»ortioii to the extent and value of the laiuN given hv 
the king, servie-es were to he rendered. The services wen* 
of two kinds: first, military service-’ that is, eveiy om* of 
those tenants (or holders) was hound to giv«* ]»ersoual 
service t<» tlu* king in his wars, and to bring with him t<» 
llie royal army a certain quota of men, eorresponding in 
nuinhev to the extent and value of Ins lands; and seeomily, 
civil services, which were of various kinds, sometimes to 
jierfoviii certain oftiees in the king's houseliold, to execute 
certain duties on the day of his eoronatioii, to kei‘|) a 
eerlaiu number of bor.ses, hounds, or hawks for the king's 
use, and the like. They were also bound to jieismial 
alteiidmiee in the king's court wlien the king snmmoiietl 
tliiMU, and to do liomago to him, to aeknovvledgi* tlieiii.selves 
to be bis homuteit or hnroncs (the two w-ords are idi*ntieal 
ill nieaniiig, the one from the Teutonic bm\ Hie i Hier from 
till* Latin homo, each meaning “man’'), and to assist in 
the udmimsi^rat ion of justice, and in the transiielion of 
other business in Hie court ot the king. These were the 
rude b(*giimings of tlie modern parliaments, assemblies in 
which the liarons are so important a constituent. Kut 
among the great tenants of tlio crown there was diviTsity 
both of rank and projierty. Some of them had also a title 
whieli descended to their ])Ostcrity; tliese arc the vojmtvi/t 
of “ Doiiiesday-book.” 

All these persons, the earl hii’lndeil, were the barons, or 
forim*d Hu* baronage of England. They wiae all equally 
bound to render their service in bis court when the king 
culled upon them. Tw'o classes of barons, liowever, apjiear 
in early dociunents — Hie greater and the lesser b.irons. 

Many of these lesser liarons became the jirogenilors of 
families of rank aiul consequciiec in the country. Their 
tenancies were sometimes so extensive that the holders of 
them were enabled to exhibit a miniature rejiresentation 
of the state and court of their chief. They affected to 
subiiifeud, to have their tenants doing .suit and service. 
The ]>rocess of subinfeudation w‘as checked by a statute of 
King Edward I., passed in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
commonly called the statute (lida Kmptores^ &c., which 
directed that all juirsons thus taking lands should Iiold 
them, not of tlio person who granted Hiem, but of the 
.superior of whom the grantor liiiiiself held. 

\Vc are now ai*rived at a time when the word harofi 
acquired a souse still more restricted. Later than the 
reign of Edwnnl II. we seldom find the word baron used 
ill Hie chronicles to designate the whole of that body who 
had eoinpelled the kings to yield the cliartiws. The lumpts 
or earls, from this time, stand out more prominently as a 
distinct order. There were next introduced into that 
assi*inbly dukes, marquesses, and viscounts, to all of whom 
was given a precedence before those barons wlio had not 
.nny dignity, strictly so called, annexed to the service which 
they had to render in parliament. The baron thus became 
the lowest denomination in the assembly of peers. The 
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term also ceased to bo applied to those persons who, 
though they possessed a tenancy in cliicf, were not 
summoned by tho king to attend tlie parliament; and 
tlie right or duty of attendance, from the time of King 
Edward I., has been founded, not, as anciently, upon the 
tenure, but on tho writ which tho king issued for their 
attendance. 

Out of this has arisen tho expression barons ht/ writ, 
Tlio king issued his writ t(» certain persons to attend in 
parliament, and the production of that writ constituted 
their right to sit and vote there. Copies <tf these writs 
were taken, and arc entered on the cl»)se roll at the Tower. 
'Dn; earliest arc in the latter part of the reign of King 
Henry HI., in the forty-ninth of his reign. The, received 
opinion lias been that a licritahle dignity w'as tJius created, 
.nid that the barony would endure as long as there were 
lieirs of tlic* body «)f the person to whom tlie king's writ 
Jiail issued. 

The privileges <»f the barons in no respect diirer friun 
tl lose of the other members of the Uonse of Peers. See 
J^KKUS OK TIIK ItKAI.M. 

The coronation and i>arliamentary robes of a baron veiy 
closely res(‘nible those of an earl; and since the reign of 
Charles M. barons liavc been entitled to wear a coronet 
.nlorned with six large pearls set at equal distances on the 
chaplet. In writing to a baron he is addressed as ‘‘The 
Jiiglit IToimnrable Lord (Cainoys),'’ and in conversation as 
“My Lord,” or ‘‘Your Lordshij) and in signing hci 
Mibsoribes liis titular distinction (‘‘ Camovs,” simply). 
'I’lie wife of a haroii h.*is also tho title of “ Kiglit llononr- 
jible Laily (Camoys),’' and is addressed as “ Your Ladyship;” 
while the children enjoy the prefix of “ Honourable” to 
their family names, as the “lloii. H. J, Stonor'’ (son of 
Lord Camoys). 

Tin* most complete information on this subject is con- 
tained in tlie printed “ Koporl from the Thirds’ Committees, 
uppointi'd to search the Journals of the House, and Rolls 
<tf Parliament, and other Records and Documents, for all 
matters touching the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm ” 
<1819). The term barony is used in Ireland for .a sub- 
division of tlio counties, and there are in that country alto- 
gether 260 such divisions. They are somewhat equivalent 
to what is meant by hundred or wapentake in England. 

Il, no'r remains for us to notice two peculiar uses of the 
word baron ; — 

1. The chief citizens of London, Y'ork, and of some other 
places in whieli the citizen, possess pcenliar franchises, 
arc called in early charters not nnfrcquently by the name 
<if “tho bai-ons” of the place. 

2 The Barons of the Cinque Ports arc so called proh,*ihly 
for the same reasons that tho citizens of I/indon and of 
other privileged ])lacus arc so called. See CiN^juic Ports. 

BAR'ONAGE. This term is used to signify the wdiole 
of the nobility of England, without regard to the distinction 
■«>f dukos, marquesses, earls, visconnta, and barons, all of 
whom fonn what is now sometimes called tlie. baronage. 
In this sense the tenn is used in the title of the “ Baronage 
of England,” by Sir William Diigdale, wdin w'as the norroy 
king-at-arms. and one of the last survivors of the eminent 
antiquarian scholars of the se\enteenth cenlur}’. 

The first volume of DugdalcV Baronage was publislied 
in 1675; the second and third, which form together a 
volume not so largo as the first, in 1676. The work 
professes to contain an account of all the families which 
had been at any period barons by tenure, barons liy writ of 
summons, or barons by patent, together with all other 
families who had enjoyed titles of higher dignity, beginning 
with tho carl of the Saxon times. The present annual 
compilations of Dcbrett, Burke, l.odge, &c.., avo worthy and 
accurate successen-s of Dugdalc. 

BAR'ONST, an English name of dignity, which in 
its etymology imports a little baron. But wo must nut 
VOL. n. 


confound it with the lesser baron of tho middle ages [see 
Bakon], with which the rank of baronet has nothing in 
common ; nor again with the banneret of the same period. 
See Bannkrict. 

This order originated with King James 1., who, being in 
want of money for tho henelit of the province of Ulster in 
Ireland, hit upon the expedient of creating this in* w dignity, 
and required of all who received it tins contrioution of a 
sum of money, as much as would support thirty infantry 
i for three years, which was estimated at j£1005, to be ex- 
pen<led in settling and improving the province of Ulster. 

Tho principk* of tliis new dignity was to give rank, 
preeeilencc, unci title witliont privilege. He who was made 
a baronet still reinainc*d a crommoner. According to the 
ti*mis of the patent the baronet acquired — 1, prccedcuice in 
all t'ornmissions, writs, coinpaiiies. before all knights, 
iiududing knights of the hath and bannerets, exeept such 
knights hannerels as \vf*re made in tlie field, the king h<‘ing 
present; 2, jireeedenco for the wives of tlie baronet to 
fc»iIow the preeedeiiee granted to the husband; 3, precedence 
to the daugliters and younger sons of the baronet before 
the daughtt'rs and youngcT sons of any otlic'r person of 
whom the baronet liiniself took preeeclenee ; 4, the style 
and addition of liaronet to be written at the end of his 
name, with tin? piefix of Sir; 5, the wife? of the baronet 
to Im* styled Lady. Madam, or Dame. It was stipulated 
on the part of tin* king that the ninnhor of baronets should 
never exec^ed 200, and that wlicai the number was 
dimiinslu>(] by the natural process of extinction of families, 
there should be no new creations to supply the places of 
those extinct, hnt that the number shonld go on di'crcasiug. 

The earliest patents bear date of 22nd May, 1611. It 
was not till 1622, a little hefou- llic death of King James, 

I that the number of 200 was com^deted. At the death of 
.lames 205 ]>atenls had been issued, ami the number of 
members of this order is now understood to have no other 
limit than the will of the sovereign. In the time of 
Charles IL Hu* custom was to remit the payment of the 
money for the support of the soldiers, and a warrant for 
this remission is now always understood to accompany the 
grant of a patent of baronetcy. The old rule of requiring 
proof of eoat-annnnr for llin^e descents has in miineroiis 
instances not been insisted on. All baronets are entitled 
to hear in tlieir coals of anus the arms of Ulster — viz. a 
bloody hand, 

.Tames 1. designed to establish an onlcr of baronets in 
Scotland f<a* tlie eneonragenient of the planting and 
settling of Nova Scotia. He died, Iiowcatt, beforo any 
proceedings had been taken. His successor adopted the 
scheme, and in 1625 granted certain tracts of land in 
Nova Scotia to various persons, and with them the rank, 
style, and title of baronets of that province, with precedency 
aiiulogons to the precedency given to the baronets of 
England. It was proposed that the number should ho 
limited to 150. There were frequent creations of this 
dignity till the union witli Scotland in 1707, when tho 
creation ceased. 

Baronets of Ireland were instituted by King .Tames I. in 
1620, for the same purpose as the baronets of England. 
The money was paid into the Irish Exchequer, 

BABO'NIUS. CACSAR. was born Slst October, 1538, 
at Sora, in the kingdfan of Napl<*s. His father was Camillo 
Baronio, his mother Uorzia Febonia, both of noble families. 
He received bis first education at Veroli. He studied 
divinity and law at Naples, and afterwards at Rome, whero 
ho placed himself under the discipline of St. Fhilip de Ncri, 
the founder of the congregation of tho Oratory, by whom, 
after he was ordained priest, he was attached in 1664 to 
the cAingregation of the Church of St. John the Baptist in 
that city. In 1593 St. Philip de Ncri, having laid down 
tho office of superior of the congregation of tho Oratory, 
appointed Bai'oniu*’ his successor; and Pope Clement VII L 
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not (»nly a|>prov<‘(l Ihu choice, but some time after made 
Ihironius his confessor, and sIno a cardinal, /ith thine, 
Jo'.Ki. Baroiiius died ut Rome, :U)lh »June, HIU7. Ihiroiiius 
was a man of piety, probity, and leaniiiiir. He undertook 
Jiis most celebrated work, his “Annales lileelesiustiei,” or 
“ Kcclesiastieal Annals,” when he was thirty years of a^e, 
and contin^ied for tliirty years c<jlli*ctiniC and dii^c^sfiiii.^ his 
materials. The iirst volume of this work, which ineludes 
tla* first (MTitury after Chiist, Avas pnblislied in tJie 

twelfth and last, wliieh concln(l«‘S with the year 1J5»S, w'as 
piinted in J(i07, uinb-r the ponlitieale tif Paul V. 'I'hesc 
tw'elve volumes contain the history of the twelve lirst ai^es 
of the ehnreh. liamnius left inatmials for three more 
volumes, AvJiieli were used by Jtaynaidus (Odorico Rinaldi) 
In his (/oiilinnation llaionius’ Annals." Alazzm-helli 
(“Seiltori d'ltalia,*’ Jolio, lirescia, h. pt. i. p. t‘»H7) emniie- 
vated jimeti'eii dilleienl wtirks t)f iJamnins in piiiit and 
manuscript. Tlic Avork of Jlaroiiius has been scv«‘rely 

criticised by llolsteniLis, Isaac (^asaul)oii. Comber, and 
otlicrs, nil account of its allej'ed imtois and mistakes; but 
iJiese, ])erhaps, are not nmie imiiienuis than are to he 
expected in a Avork id sne.li jLTeat cxtiml. llesiib's Rinaldi's, 
tlii'ie are tAvo Ollier continuations of liaioiiius’ Annals — 
one to the year 1572, by Bzoviiis ^dne vols. folio, 

72); thi! otiier extemlinj; to 1(111!) (two aoIs. fijlio, Paris, 
The best edition the woiks of Baronins is tliat 
of Mansi Lucca, in fovU -three volumes ( L711H-5!l), which 
fdves Rinaldi’s continuation ami l^itris critical examination 
and correction. A iicav ^^lition, with a eon^iimatioii, has 
h(‘en receiitlv ]»uhlished at Rome. 

BARQUE or BARK, a sea-f'oiii" vessel, hut poeti- 
cally used for any kiml of boat. The word is from the 
Latin diminutive form {Oaren^ short for hurlcn^ a little 
boat.) of the (ircek havln^ and is, as far as is known at 
present, d IC^ryptiaii ori^dii. JJari is to this day the Coptic 
word for boat. 

The barijue is a Iliree-ma.ste4l vessel, diflerin;^ from a 
‘"ship” in the ii”. A ship, jmiporly and teclmically so 
called, has three masts, all siiuare-ri^^ed, and all with 
“tops.” 'I'liose sails arc culled square who.se yards lie 
parallel to the Ijori/oii, and utliwart the vessel. A hunpie 
lias tJie forenia.st and muimnast also ri^;,"ed in this way, 
but the inizeimiast (the must msiresL the stern) is fore- 
and-aft ri'^^cd ; that is, it has im top, and is rij'^ed simi- 
larly to a cutter, the leiif^llnvise ]»osition of wlio.se main- 
sail is familiar to everyone. Then; are, of cour.se, several 
A'arittics of banj|ue-Ti»;"ed vessels dillisriii^ in slif;ht p.v 
ticnloi's, and sunn; b.aniucs hoiTow some of tlie characters 
more jiroperly beU»nj;ine to “ships.” 

The wonl, wlnm used in jioetry, and oe.(;asionaliy in 
ordinary speech, to signify any kind of boat (even a rowiii" 
boat), usiTilly adopts the Rn;;lish spelling, bark. Another 
form of tJii word in English, with a speeiulized meaning, 
is BaiuU'. (which si‘c' 

BARQUXCIBIETO, the capital of the proviiux; of 
Nueva Segovia, in Venezuela, staiid.s in a healthy situation 
on a high plain, in i)"" 50' N. lat., 60'^ 20' W. Ion. The 
city, wliicli was founded by the Spaiiiards in 1522, was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1812. Pre.vious to this 
disaster it had a population of 15,000. It was afterwiinls 
rehuilt, and tin* population now amounts to about 20,000, 
The province extends along the coast of the Carihbi'un Sea, 
and producc.s large quantities of wheat, maize, coffee, cocoa, 
and indigo. 

BARR or BARRA, a ])ctty kingdom of Western Africa, 
at the month of the (juiiihia, and on its northern bank, 
containing ar. aica of about 250 square leagues, Thi.s and 
some neighbouring kingdoms on tlie Gambia were founded 
by Ainari Sonko, a Mandiiigo warrior, apparently for the 
purpose of facilitating the ojieratioiis of the traffic in slaves. 
M'hen Anmri Sonko died his coTique.sts w'erc divided .among 
his three sons, who respectively became sovereigns of Barra, 


Kollar, and Badibou. Their de.scemhints still reign, and 
the memory of these events is preserved by tradition among 
tin* people, who iimubcr about 200,000. They arc strict 
Mohammedans, and are .superita* in physique and intelligence 
to the neighbouring tribes. They carry on a considerable 
trade with the interu>r. The territory of tins small state is 
in general well cultiv!il<'d, and eoiitaiiis a largo number of 
villages of considerable size. The forests do not occupy 
iiinre than one-eighth of the surface, which is rathea* 
m.arsliy, hut very fertile. 

BAR'RA or BAR'RAY (from tin; Scamlinaviun 
B:ira«‘y, “ isle of the ocean ”), one of the ireln’ides or West- 
ern Isles of Scotland, belonging to Inverness- sliire. It lic.s 
.about 5 miles S.W, of South Uist, and is 8 miles long by 
fnnii 2 to 5 miles broad. 'I'liere are two or three sandy 
Ims on the vve.st coast, but elsowlien; that sub; of tli(* island 
presents to the Atlantic a series of high rocky cliffs, torn 
with ii.'isures and pierced witli caves. The east coast has 
two or Ihiee good harbours. Tla; island contains some 
gootl p.asturage, and its cod, ling, and herring li.sheries are 
CMnsidera)>le, and the <;oa.sts abound with shell-fi.sh, e.spe 
eiallv cockles. The lighthouse on Barra Head, tin; loftiest 
in (ireat Britain, is (>8() feet .above high water, au<l emi hr 
seen .at a <listaiiee of upwards of 30 miles. The po])ulation 
of the island in 1881 was J887, chictly Gaelic- speaking 
Roman C.'itholies. 

BARRACKPUR', .a town with a military c.antoT)mcut, 
on the left bank of tlie river Hoogly, 10 miles N. of (Calcutta. 
On account of the salubrity of its air it is a favourite retreat 
for Enrojieaiis from Calcutta, and the governor-general ha.s 
a country residence there, which was built by i^ord Minto 
and enlarged by the Marquis of Hastings. Near it is the 
tomb of Lady Canning. Barnackpur has played an im- 
portant part ill two Sepoy mutinies. In 1 824, when Bengal 
troops AAeje required to take part in tin; Burmese war, 
the 17111 Bengal Infantry, which was stationc'd here, was 
warned for foreign service. Though at lirst willing enongli to 
march, a greatly exaggerated account of the cheek rpceiv(‘il 
by lh(‘ British troojis at Ramu cooled their (>nthusia.«Am ; and 
when a lying story was circulated that, owing to the failure 
of the efforts of the commissariat dcpsirtinent to obtain laud 
transport, the men were to be put on board ship and taken i(* 
Rangoon by siia, the excitement, whicdi had been gradually 
gaiiiiiig force, developed into a determinati«)ii to re.sist. In 
spite of tlic attempts at conciliation made by Coloiu.l Cart - 
wright, w'lio commanded the regiment, thev mutinied on 
parade on the 30tli October, declaring that they would Jiot 
goto Bunnali by sea, .and that they would nut march unless 
allowed “ doublebutta.” Asccondtimc (on the 1st NoveinlMa > 
the Sepoys were inutinons on parade; and the following 
morning Sir Edward Baget, the commaiidcr-in-cliicf, after 
an ineflFee.tual attempt at explanation, told tin; Sepoys that 
they must either obey the order to march or gnniiul their 
arms. 'I’liey icfused, and a battery of European nrtillerv, 
wliieh Sir Edward had hr«)uglit vvith him, supported by 
two English regiments, opened upon the inutiiiecTs. 'riiey 
broke at once, and made for the river, throwing away their 
aims. Some of them were shot, some drowned, and others 
hanged ; and the number of the regiment was removed from 
the army li.st. 

Tlie inniiny of 1857 also commem^ed at Barrackpur. 
Early in that year the excitement aliout the alleged ]>ollu- 
tion of the new cartridgc.s had made itself felt in every 
military station in India, and many of the Sepoys finnly 
believed that the English were deliberately plottirtg to 
de.stroy the caste of the native soldier, and to force him to 
cinbracA* Christianity. A thousand absurd rumours obtained 
ready credence, despib* the endeavours of Gijneral Ifcarsey, 
eoiiimanding tlie division, to allay tlio fears of the men. 
Incciidiarism, clearly traced to the troops, had become 
common. The excitement grow more intense from week to 
week, until, on the 29tli of March, the crisis was brought 
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about by a private of the 34th Native Infantry, named 
Manj'al Pande, wlio attenipted to kill one of the offio.ers, 
Lieutenant Baugh, fired at a European sergeant-major, and 
called upon his comrades to join him. 'J'hesc outrages were 
committed within a few yards of the (piavter-guard, where 
a native officer and twenty men w'creoii duty, but no stej)s 
were taken to interfere. The regiment was disbanded with 
ignominy on tlu? Cth of May, Mangtd Pande and the native 
officer in charge of the guard having btM'ii pre\ ionsly tried 
by court-martial and hanged. 

BAR'RACKS (from the Italian a soldieris 

tent — probably from the Oaelie fmrrnchmt, a hut of 
braiwhes) is a term which was at first ajiplied only to 
tin* lints oi’enpied liy soldiers in an encampment. Sueh 
harracks aie generally made, hy fixing four poles in the 
ginund and laying four others across them; tJie walls being 
afterwards built up with sods, wattles, tu* what the place 
may aflbrd, and the ti»p planketl, thatched, or covered with 
turf. Barrack, in a wider sense, is now applied to the 
p<'rmaneut hnildings in wliieli both officers and men are 
lodgcil in fortified towns or other places. 

The word han-aek docs not occur in our older dictionaries, 
though it is found in IMiillips’ “World of Words” (folio, 
London, 1700)5 and a writer in a periodic.al paper entitled 
Common tS'ewse, No. 105, published iu 1730, speaks of 
piTinanent barracks for the lodging of troops ns having then 
just been introduced. 

Great opposition was made in Parliament, at the eoiii- 
iiieneemcnt c»f the Ercnoli revolutionary w'ar, to the erection 
«>f barracks on an extended scale, as being inimieal to the 
liberties of the country; but the practice of quartering 
Mildiers upon the inhabitants of a town or village was found 
to be attended with so many inconvcnioiiceH, that tlm oppo- 
.^ition to the proposed meixsure was at length w'ilhdraw'ii. 

Ill most barracks, but c‘specially in Ibosu situated in large 
towns, the sanitary arrangements were formerly in the 
jn<'st unsatisfactory state; but of late years great attention 
has been given to the subject, and improvemonts are con- 
tinually being introduced highly conducive to the health and 
morality of the troops. The barracks at Aldershot are re- 
garded as among the finest and best regulated in Eiinqn*. 

BARRAS, PATTL JSAN FRANCOIS NXC01.AS, 
COX7NT DB, a member of the French Direetoiy, and an 
imjKirtaiit acdor in some of the principal events of the 
French Ihwolution, -was bom 30tli June, 1755, at Foux, in 
the department of the Var. His family was one of the 
most ancient among the nohihty of Provence. In 1775 he 
<‘utercd the army, and went twice to India, serving against 
the British anny. On his return ho plunged into dissipa- 
ti(»n. When the Revolution commenced he bewwm! one of 
its warmest partisans. Though he joined in the attack on 
the Bastille, he condeniiied many of the excesses wliieli 
followed; but the part which he took was a decided one. 
He w’as a member of the Jacubins’ Club from its commence- 
ment, and wjis engaged in the affair of 10th August, 1732 
(massacre of the Swiss Guard), w'hich virtually terminated 
the existence of the monarcliy. Being sent to tlic National 
('onvontion as ri'prcscntativc of his native department, he 
voted unconditionally for the death of Louis XV 1. He 
took an uetivc jiart in the proceedings of the Convention, 
in which, although he joined in overthrowing the Girondists, 
and iu persecaithig them after their flight, he opposed 
Robespierre. On the 9th Thermidor (‘27th .luly, 1704), 
Ihirras, Tallieii, and some other deputies j)i*cseiited themselves 
to the Convention. Tallicn dciiounred Kobc.spicrre, wlio w'as 
arrested with his faction ; but by a device of the insurgent 
municipality they w'ere refused admittance, at the prisons 
and taken to the Town Hall in safety, where they planned 
a eouiiter revolution. Heuriot, eomiiiandcr of the Ihirisiau 
Guard, a creature of Robespieri-c, marelied on the Conven- 
tion, which, in its iimnincnt peril, named Barras gcneral- 
iu-chief, and charged him with its defence. Barras got 


together some troops and arrested Robespierre, W'ho, find- 
ing all was over, attcinpt<‘d to shoot himself, and woa 
with his partisans executed next day. At a subsequent 
crisis of tbc Revohitiun, that of the l3th N'enddmiaire 
(Sill October, 1795), the Convention again named Barras 
gcneral-in-cliief. Tbc success on this occasion was chiefly 
owing to NajjoJeon Bonaparle, to whom Barras, recollcL-ting 
his services at Toulon, which had held out for the Girondists 
against the Convention, had confided the command of the 
artillery ; and he afterwards obtained for Bonaparte that (jf 
tin* uniiy of Italy. The anarchists being jiut <lowii by the 
13tb Vende'miaire, the governinent of tlio Directory was 
iormed, of which Barras was a mciiiher. It did not wa)rk 
well, and the co?/;> dlUat of the 1 Stli Fructidor ('1th Septem- 
ber, 1797) was r<*solvi‘d upon as a mi'ans of cft’ecting its more 
e(»mplete consolidation. For tbc third time Barras was 
invested with dictatorial pravers, and succes.s again attended 
Ills efforts. 4‘wo members of the Diieetory, Bartliclciiiy 
and Carnot, about forty members of the legislative Council 
of Five llundrcd, I’levcu members of tbc Council of JGders, 
and other individuals, weit* ordcicd to be transported to 
the swamps of Guiana, where several of them died. Carnot 
escaped into Germany. The power of the Direetory, Iiow'- 
cver, was far frciin being firmly fixed, 'flic aflair of the 
Both Vrairial (l«tli May, 1799) shook it toils foundations. 
The legislative councils now resumed tbt?ir independence, 
curtailed the dictatorial power of the Directory, and obliged 
three of the din*et<»rs to give in their resignation. Barras 
ooiitrived to rem.ain in office, though he had opposed this 
movement j but he and Sieyc\s, now' one of the direclors, 
weic united as to the necessity of o\erthrowhig tlio con- 
stitution of the year 3, General Bonaparle, having been 
apprised of these intrigues by his brother Lueien, left the 
anny iu JOgyiit, and arrived in Paris for the pnrpo.se of 
carrying his ow'ii personal ])r(*jeets t»f ambition into e.xocu- 
tion. Sec(»nded by Sicy<*s, be effected the revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire (9th Nov. 1799), thn immediate result 
of wliicii w'as his nomination u.s first consul. From this 
period the p(»W'er of Barras w’as annibilatod. In 1813 
Barras was inculj>ateil in a conspiracy, and niulcrweiit an 
examination; after which he w'as exiled to Rome, but re- 
mained still undt'V the watchful eyes of the Freneh police. 
Hero he w'as again aeeused of being connected with a con- 
spiracy, hut the preliminary invesligatifnis into its charaetiT 
and ramifications w'i*re. broken up by the fall of Napoleon. 
Ill 18L4 he took up his residence at Paris. In 1816, fore- 
seeing new troubles about to burst on France, he withdrew 
from Paris, hut returned on hearing of Napoleon’s disem- 
barkatioii, though during the Hmulreil Days bo accepted no 
public employment. Afterwards lie resiiled at (Jhaillot, 
near Paris, in the eu 3 <*y incut of the considerable fortune ho 
had contrived to amus.s. He died on ‘29th January, 1821>. 

BAR RATRY, BARATRY.oi BARRBTRY. Tho 
original derivation of this word is extremely uiiciTtain. In 
English law' it lias a threefold signification. First, bar- 
ratry is a inisdeineanotir at eominoii law, and consists in 
freijuently exciting and stirring up di.^putes and quarrels 
either by litigatuni in courts i»r otlierwlse ; secondly, it 
is the name given to the offence of suing another in the 
name of a fictitious .jtl.'iiutiff, or one who has not con- 
sented to the suit; and thirdly, it denotes a fraud, or 
such a d(‘grec of culp.il)h* negligence as amounts to fraud 
or had faith, conmiittcd by the master or mariners of a 
ship with relation to the .ship or cargo under their care, by 
wliieli the owners or freighters may be injured. The Italian 
word barralrari\ from w'hieh tlie term barratry in this latter 
sense IS immediately dei'iveil, means to elieat generally. 

1. As to the misdemeanour of barratry at I'ommon law'. 
This oft’enoe is very vague and indefinite in its nature, 
and has been little noticed iu modern times hy courts of 
justice. By 12 Geo. 1. e. 29, s. 4 (revived ami made 
perpetual by ‘21 Geo. II. c. 3), if any person eonvieted of 
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comnion K*in*atry sliall pruc.tisc as an altornoy, solicitor, 
nr aj^cnt in any suit or uc.tion, tlu? judge or judges of the 
eejurt where such suit or netiuii shall be brought sliall, 
upon ttoniphunl or iiifonnatiou, exarnine the matter in a 
summary way in open eouil, mul, if it shall appear that 
the persot^ coinjiiaiiicd of has ofthiidi'd, shall cause the 
ofleiider to he transported for a peiiul of seven ynjirs. 

Suing in the name of a tietitious plaintiff, &c. This 
<»ff<‘iiee, if eoniinitted in one of Die superior courts, is one 
of high eontempt, and is jiunishahle at the discretion of 
the judges. If eonmiilleil in oin* of tin* infeiior courts, it 
renders the offender liaitle to six months' iniprisoimuMit, 
with treble d.image.s to the ]»arty injured, .‘h Ilarratry by 
masters or mariners of ships. 'J'Jiis offence is only a subject 
of iinjiortance witii reference to marine insurances. Eroin 
the enrlii‘st limes a loss liy the barratry f>f Die master or 
mariners Inis homed a snhjeet of iiidemiiity by underwriters 
in liritish jiolieies of insurance. The term barratry in 
policies of iiismance miviiis every speeies of fraud and j 
isiiaverv in the master or mariners of the shi]» by which 
Die freighters or owners are iiijureil. Barratry may he 
<-oniinitled by a wilful deviation tc-nding to clcfnnid the 
owner, by sninggling, by running away with the ship, by 
sinlving or deserting lier, or by delaying the voyage by any 
means or for any length ef time, with a fraudulent intent. 

BARRiSGE. See B xniV.Ks. 

BAR'REL a bar, a slave, the barrel being made 
of such) is a large vsooilen \essel for holding liquors. Jn 
tlie old English measun*s il was used to denote galhms 
of wine, Jr2 gallons of ale, and 3ti gallons of beer. But 
the ale niiil beer barrels were equalized for (‘veiy part of 
England exccqit Tamdon by a stututi* of the. 1st of William 
and Mary, and ,*M gallons nere made the barrel of beer or 
ale. Tin* wiii<* gallon, by tlie statute of Anne, was de- 
elaml to he 231 cubic inches, and the beer gallon (which 
did not <liffer from the ale gallon) was usually reckoned ns 
282 enhie inelurt, ( ousiajueiiDy the dimensions of the four 
barrels were as follows: — 

(• aliens. Cubic in. 

Wine barrel, 31 J ... 7316 J 

Ale ditto (Lojubm) 32 ... fd)24 

Ale and beer ditto ( England), . 31 ... 9588 

Beer ditbi (London), .... 36 ... 10,152 

A barrel of beer or ale is now understood to mean 36 
gallons in all parts of England. 

Baiiuki. has another signitiealion, the tube of a Gi:n, 
for whieh see that article. 

BAR'RElrORGAN, a mechanical wind instrument, 
in which a wooden barrel studded with metal pegs or 
staples turned by a handle, the pegs corresponding with 
valves admitting air to the pi]ies. Wlien a given note is 
required, tiie peg O) laph- is driven in at such a yilaee in 
the barrel as that it shall opcMi its valve and let the par- 
ticular pipe speak just* at. tluit yxaut of the revolution of 
the barrel; and tlie Icugtli of the peg or staple in the 
direction of tlie rotation of flic barrel w'ill detennine the 
length of time the valve is kept opim, and liencc Die length 
ot a note. TJie barrel is marked with lines longitudinal 
and ])arallel to the axis, and tlui pegs driven in along one 
f»f these lines will jiroducc notes simultaneously, giving 
chords; pegs driven in successive lines will jiroduce notes 
in sn-'-cssion, giving inolodies. The same motion of the 
handle whicli causes the barrel to revolve also works 
the bellows of the instrument .and supplies wind to the 
pipes. Such organs have in past times done good scTvice 
in country ehuvehes; but there arc few persons of mature 
years wlio do not remember mishaps with barrel-organs 
used in such capcicitics. It is diflicult to decide whether 
the organ which refused to stop playing or that W’liich 
refused to play cau'^ed most interruption to the worship. 
But the iii' truuumt is now hardly ever used except by 


itinerant street musicians, who pay a “padrone” a daily 
pittmee for its hire, and extort more money from tliose 
whom they annoy, and who pay them to take elsewhere 
their mf>notonous strain.^, than they earn by the delight 
they give to urchins and to the poor of ci'ow'dcd “ slums.” 
Their use in the streets dates from 1790. Their distress- 
ingly mechanical performance is varied u little by the 
j iiitnidnetiuii of a melody-stop move yiierc.itig than the rest 
! of tlio organ, and by other means ; hut no piissihilily of 
I gaining true musical expression has been found, 
j The hnrrel-piann or piaiio-orgau has pvatly displaced 
the iilil haircl-organ of late years. 'J'liis iusliumciit is of 
I similar construction ; but the pegs, instead of (quMiing valves, 

! release del ent.s at tael led to the hammers of a pianoforte, 
and allow the released hammer violently to strike the 
string. Veiy rapid and brilliant mnsie can he performed, 
and some of the dance music Ihii.s niTtingixl is leally effec- 
tive. By the use of dampers, as in the ordinary ]iianofovte, 
and also by the device of having two or three notes in unison 
at the most important parts of the compass, tli(‘ tom* is 
somewliat variable. It is manifest that if the note ('• i.s 
in trijiliente, three hammers simultaneously striking Die 
three notes of the same Bound will give im»n* t^me than 
one hammer striking one of the three. This device also 
serves another object, for the tone of such pianofortes 
dying rapidly away, as is the ease w'ith all iiistrnmenl.s of 
percussion, it may be sustained by a sharp succession of the 
several copies of the same note; a eoutinuous rattle of tin* 
hammeis 0,, C.^, C., in succession will give the note G 
a sustained tremulous <“ffect, not uupleasing if sparingly 
used. A eontrivanco wxakcd in the same way by a handle, 
but differing in some important particulars, has Ixam ap- 
jdied to pianofortes of ordinary const ruetiim. Tustead of 
barrels small flat planks or “ plaiichcttes ” are iise<i in these 
mechanical pianoforte*^ and they are passed along the lop 
of the instniment by the player in succession. 'I’lie ])lan- 
cliettos carry studs, &c., just as the barrel does, and oper- 
ate on a mi'chanisin which hangs downwards in the interior 
of the instrument. In this way tlie ordinaiy action of tlu! 
instiunienl is still kepi in its place, and can be used, 
though not at the same time as tlie meohanieal action. 

Ihdli varieties of barrcl-iustruTncntK(and espee.i.'illy those 
of a superior class which arc mado for ])rivnte use, ydaying 
overtures, &c.) hav(i more than one tune, or have successive 
portions of the same tunc on tho same barrel; and matters 
are ko arranged that the baiTcl after one coni[»letc revolu- 
tion is driven to the right by a strong spring just so far as 
to eatch the next circle of pins in its second revolution. 
If, however, it is desii-cd to repeat the .same tune, the same 
circle of pins may be brought into play again, by the han*t*l 
being rbcckeil from shifting in a simple manner. WJien 
the tunes have been all played thi*ougli snecessively the 
barrel will have shifted to its utmost, and is tlieii rotnmwl 
to its first position by a strong spring .at Du* oppo.site end 
to the lirst-named spring, and so is ready to begin the 
scries afresh. The better instniiiients liave removable 
barrels, and arc provided with separate barrels cmntaiiiing 
fresh tune.M to take their places as desired. Some of these 
histrnmcnts are very costly, have several barrels moving 
at once by clockwork, and attempt tin* imitation of an 
orchestra; indeed, ns much ns j£1509 is charged for a good 
“orchestrion.” Such elaborate constrnetions, however, 
although in their main principles the same, can hardly be 
classed with barrel-organs. 

BAR'RBN XJkND. in agriculture, is that in which 
Die plants generally cultivated do not prosper or arrive at 
nintmity. This harreimess may arise from various causes. 
The texture of Die soil may bo such that the moisture 
essential to vegetation enunut be retained, or that the fibres 
of Die roots cannot penetrate in search of food. The first 
is the case in loose silicious sands, tho second in rocks and 
indurated clays. It is seldom that cither of these soils can 
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bt* rendered productive so ns to repay the expense oi culti- 
vation, unless under particular circumstances. Tlio most 
burreti sands will become productive by irrigation, and in 
that case the labour applied to improve their texture, by 
the admixture of more tenacious earth, may be fully repaid. 
The vine may be made to grow in the fissures of the hanlest 
rocks, where the climate is favourable; and ten'nces may 
be formed by which the soil brought on them may he 
retained — a notable instance of which is the well-known 
RlKMiigan, or wine-producing district along the Rhine, where 
the soil is yearly replenished by earth carried up in baskets, 
and retained from being washed away by the rain by means 
of liurdles, dwarf walls, &c., in the mtist curious manner. 
But, in general, loose sands and rocks ought to be left to 
their natural state of barrenness. 

There are. how(wer, in all countries tracts of laml which 
arc barren and waste in their present state, but wliicli, for 
want of better soils to emph>y and feed an increasing popula- 
tion, are well worth improving, and will ultimately repay the 
labour bestowed on them. According to the offieJal agri- 
cultural returns issued in lK85,it appears that in that year j 
file proportion of land cultivated in the United Kingdon 
was as follows: — 


England, . • . 

Wales, . . . . 

»So(dland, . . . 
Ireland, . . . 
Isle of Man, . . 

Channel Islands, . 


Total Area in 
ytatiite Acres. 


82,bH7,30H 

d,721,«23 

ll),4fh;,l)78 

20,81h,820 

145,325 

48,322 


Total Acroagi*. 
under Crops of 
all kindb. 

2l,73(;,(KK) 
2,7‘>3,()(J0 
4,783, OtMl 
15,212,000 

!m;,ooo 

30,000 


'I'he differences betw'eeii these columns show the extent 
of hai rcii land. Looking at this table, it is impossible not 
to ask whether so very large a proportion of the surface 
of the British duiiiiiiions in Europe may not remain un- 
cullivated more from want of industry and skill than from 
insuperable harrennesH. 

The most prev.aleiit causes of barrenness in j>ossihly 
imjirovrdile. land are a deficiency or an excess (d water, the 
methods <jf remedying whicdi are explained under IrtUKiA- 
•noN and PitAixiNo, Supposing that tlie moisture has 
been regulated, mid that the land is to he brought into 
cultivation, the first thing to be done is to remove ohstnic- 
tions and impediments, whether they be rucks, stones, trees, 
or shnibs, or only the heath and coarse grasses which gene- 
rally cover waste lands. Rocks may he quarried or hlowm 
1o jiieees, and so may stones too large to he nnnoved whole. 
If the nature of the stones is lamellated, and they will 
split, wedges of soft ii-on driven into holes made in the 
direction of the layers readily divide them into flat ]»ieees 
extremely convenient f<»r use in making roads, walls, &e. 
Triies must be grubbed up by the roots, and it saves labour 
to cut the roots below the gi*ouud w'hile the tree is standing, 
and draw the tree over by means of ropes fixed to the top; 
the stem becomes a lever by which the roots are mure 
easily drawn out. Useless sluiihs are readily cut down, 
and servo for find, and their roots are seldom difficult to 
grub up by means of a strong iron throe-pronged fork. 

Tlicro are two methods by which tlio heatli and grass of 
the surface may bes got rid of — by mowing them close to 
the ground and ploughing in the roots, or by paring the 
surface and burning it. If the soil consists of clay or loam 
(containing the yellow oro of iron, and if the ashes, after 
the sods have been burned in heaps, arc of a bright red 
colour, the effect of burning the surface will be generally 
advantageous, even where the soil is already deficiimt in 
vegetable matter. But if the soil is a sharp sand, and the 


ashes are w’hite ana loost;, Imrning destroys the small 
portion of clay and vegetable matter in the soil, without 
compensating the loss by any advantage, and in tins case 
burning the surface is inexpedient. The roots of the heath 
must he grubbed np by spades ami mattocks, or by means 
of a strong plough : they may iheu be gathered and burned ; 
but the grass must be ploughed in, and not fho deep at 
first, that it may soon rot: a coating of lime jilouglied in 
will uceelerate the decay of the grass. Tliis kind of soil 
requires the addition of vegetable and animal mattcT to 
supply the principles in which it is delieient, ami the 
chief atlcntioii must be directed to this object. 

When the sin fnee is very uneven, so as to form hillocks 
and h(*llow>. ill which the water is apt to stagnate, levelling 
i.s a nei'cssary process. 'J’he most efl'ectual way of doing 
this is by the wheel-harrow and shovel ; hut if the stal is 
loose and s:nuly it may he best done by means of tlio 
moUehuH^ a Klemish instrument, eiiiisisling of a kind of 
large slmvel, draw n along by a horse :iml guided by a man. 
Tlie small fiilds of Flanders :ire often levelled by this 
me:ins. In Fraiicti a hoinewliat more complex kind of 
iiiolh'hail has hren pnt»*nted. 

The land being now iiielosed, fenot d, ami drained where 
requisite, ohstaeles to the plough reinoxeil, and in a toler- 
ably level state, it remains only to consider how' it may be 
im)st ndv:iut:igt‘ously eulliNated, s«» as in the end to repay 
the first and great outlay. Soim* lands whieli have lain 
w'aste for ages, for want of a proper s]»irit of enterprise, are 
found to consist of a tolerable depth of inodevalely feitile 
earth. 3’hese must he treated like a garden newly formed, 
and trenched as deep as possible; mere ex])osure to the air 
and frost will often make them highly productive, ami in 
this ease the only c:iution neeessar) is not to exhaust them 
at first; on tlie eontiary, their fertility should be increased 
by sueli crops and mauiiriiig as will ahvnys restore more 
than has been ecuisumed by vegidation. Lime excites new 
laud wonderfully, and iio nmnure is more act i\e, provided 
there be vegetable matter in tlie soil (or added at tlie same 
time), wliieli tlie lime renders soliil>lo and aelixe. Bone- 
dust and aslies are also useful on m‘xv land. 

Some soils, sueli as that of Bagshot Heath, consist of a 
h>ose sandy surface soil, beneatli whieli is an impervious 
straiinn called tin* iron j>nn^ formed by the deposition of 
iron pailicles from tin- sand. Until this pan is broken 
through, the ground cannot he made fertile ; but by treneh- 
ing, neutralizing the salts of iron with lime or chalk, 
manuring, mailing, ]»longlniig, and a course of turnip 
husbandry, many ]K)rliuns of Ibigsliot Heath have been 
brought into a thriving state. Many of the formerly poor 
lands of Flanders have been remlen il most fertile by jias- 
t tiring cattle upon them from a neighbouring farm ; and 
it is agri‘ed that animal manure is the best of all agents 
for this work, aided by paring, burning, marling, and other 
operations. Where manure is not abiimliiut it is deemed 
better to grow eoumieii broom or furze btr the first year or 
two, and not ajiply animal niaiiure till a foundation of 
dt'cayed vegetable refuse has been ineorpor:it<*d xvith the 
soil. Toor, XX et, stiff hinds must he divided by deep 
ditches, ploughed in liigli ridges, and he as much as 
possible exposeil to the xviiid anil frost. Instead <*f turnips, 
grasses must be soxvn, sueli as suit tlie soil. J*aviiig and 
burning tlie surface are here generally useful in tlie first 
instance, and may sometimes be repeated xvith adx’antage. 

There is another kind of baiTon R(dl xvliich extends over 
large tracts. | See Ihu;, Pkat.] Some soils arc 

remiered infertile simply by the pn sence of some noxious 
ingredient, such as an acid. In sueli case it is necessary 
to ajiply lime, or some other ingredient that will neutralize 
the acid. 

Thi* unproduetix'e state of waste lands in many populous 
countries 1ms suggested the einjiloyineiit of the poor and 
friendless on tlicii iinprovcinciit, and it lias been thought 
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a more cnli"ht<'ncMl charily to expend the money, whirh 
xvouhl ollievwise be given in simple, tenii)orary relief, in sueh 
a manner us to make, the labour of paiipei's available lo 
tlufir fiitiiro comfort and independence. The imble con 
clnsion of the second and concluding jKirt of “Fanst” will 
occur to the mind in connection with tliis, wlnire Guctlie 
shows his *liero, after using his limith-ss power for everA* 
other purpose, finding his only true happiness in Riich 
beneficent work. In some jdaees ]>ortions of land have 
been given ovey absolutely, or .'it a nominal rent, to paupers, 
in order that tiny nilglif cnlliv.ite and gr.idually improve 
them; and wdiere the soil is nnturally good, and reepnres 
only to be worked and tilled, the plan b.is been atteiitli‘d 
with great slu*ees^. Ihit where a barren waste can only be 
improved by artilici:il manures and cxjiensive oj>erationH, it 
irt folly to e\]»ect this to bi‘ done by labour alone, without 
consi«lerable eajiilal. In these eases, therefore, the labour 
would necessarily be C(nnhined and eoiitrolled. Thms for 
using the non-productive classes of criminals, and of soldiers 
in jH'.iee time, in such ojicrations an; from lime to time 
brongbl, forw'ard; but practical dillicultics have as yet 
prevented them from being cairied out. 

babb£»e de viev^c, christeiK'd by lUirkc the 
“ Aiiaenjon of the Guillotine," was l)«»rn at Tarbes In the 
Tipper Pyrenees, U)lb Se|)tcinbcr, IT.*)."). He was an advo- 
cate by profession, and soon displayed his own jarnliar 
talent, the gift of luellilluous speech, whitdi gained him 
some loeal ludoriety, and caused him to be sent by Rigorn^ 
as one of its representatives to the Slates- general of 17S1>. 
In 1702 the department of the Tipper Pyrenees elected him 
to the National Clonvention. At tirst a Girondist, be soon 
became aw’are of llie greater intluonee (jf the ]iarty of tlu^ 
Mriunlain ; and anxious only to f»e on the winning side, Jie at 
one<‘ seceded to it. By his florid ehMpumee and ready ptm he 
assisted to ciiny out tin* most cxti’e,m<‘ measures of the Reign 
of 'rerror. Ihi was ])resident of the (l<uivention at the trial 
of Louis XVI., and voted for bis <lealh without appeal and 
Avitbout delay. He compliment<‘d .and supported liobe.s- 
piejT<5 all tlirongh tlie period of his power, but (»n his fall 
exceeded his bitterest enemies in his denunciation of the 
fallen tyrant, and voted for his execution without a hearing. 
After the fall of the Cfmveiilion li(‘ was tried as a Teirorist, 
aiul sentenced to deportation, and for some years lived in 
retirement. Na])oleon 15onM]iarte, on his uecessioii, per- 
mitted his retnni, and ret.aincd his assistance while he 
rem.'iincd in power ; but on the fall of the cni])ire R.arrere 
turned Royalist. Nevertheless in ItG.O be Avas banished 
from France, and lived at Brussels till employing 

himself in literary work. He returned to Frane<? in 
and w*.as once more elected as a deputy by the department 
of the Hautes PMenees ; but his election being on formal 
grounds annulled, he av:is appointed a member of the ad- 
ministration »»f that department, Avliich oflie^ lie retained 
until 1840. lie died on 14th .January, 18H, .at the age of 
8.0 years. Ilis “ M<fmoires ” Avere jiublislied in 1842 by M. 
Ilippoljte (Carnot. Ilis character h.as been de.seribcd by 
M.ac;inlay as approaching nearer than that of any person 
mentioned in history i»r fiction, Avhetlier man or devil, to 
the idea <if e'jnsummati! and uuivers;il depravity.” There 
can be no doubt that he was one of Ibo most cowardly, 
selfish, and cruel of those who gained ascendency during 
the Reiim of Terror, and w'.as guilty of unbounded sen- 
suality and deception. I^Iereier called liim “ the greatest 
liar in Fraiiei*;” and certainly aa'Iicii aa’c consider the gigantic 
lie of 11:c sinking of the re«//ewr wdtli all the crew cry- 
ing “Vive la Repnblitine! ” ratlicr than yitdd theinselA’cs 
prismicrs to the Kiiglisli (conclusively sbow^i by O.arlylc to 
he .a mere fiction of this man’s), we must admit him to he .a 
magnificent arti.'.t in iinMulacity; fin* this supreme “bkaguc” 
Ava.s ac«‘eptcd until a few years hack as veritable history, 
and was to lu' found in .all the gnivest hooks. 

BARRHSAD', a tluiving mannfaeturiiig toAvn of Scot- 


land, in the county of Renfrew, on the banks of tin* Lcwerti, 
where it issues from a highly picturestjue glen in the neigli- 
bouriug hills. It is il miles S. of Paisley, and 9 from 
Glasgow on the raihvny to Kilmarnock. 'J'Jie eliief indus- 
trial occupations are the printing of shawls and eulieoes, 
cotton spinning, dyeing, bleaching, iron and brass founding, 
.and Tn.achine making. It is connected with tho neighhonr- 
ing A'illages of Graliainston, Arthurlic, and New'ton. TJic 
population in 1871 Avas C503, mid 0728 in 1881. 

BARRICABB' is a French Avord, used as a military 
t(‘mi for an ohstmetion formed in the streets of a town, or 
on Hie ro.ads in the country, in order tb cheek the advance 
of an enemy. It comes fmm Hie Spanish harrivada^ of 
like meaning — the Spanish brimea, ti barn-l, iiulieatiug the 
original material of barricades, viz. l).arrels full of (‘;ntli. 
'riie more important harriers are eonstrncted of ])alisades 
planted in the ground, strengthened by struts, and rendered 
prmif ngiiinst shot by mi'ans of .sand-hags, or of gabions 
tilled with eartli. Loojdioles are cut for tlie ])nrjioso of 
firing through them. Barric.ides on ro.ads are .sinnet inn s 
of a similar kind, but they arc generally formed of Midi 
niaterials as are .at hand. J'osts planted in the gi-ound, 
with lield-gates or hurdles, ag:iinst Avhich earth is thrown, 
,‘iieused; and often a line of loaded carls or felled trees 
forms the only obstacle to the enemy hc.sides that which is 
cic.aled by the fire of the ilefeinl<*rs. Barricades have been 
inadi* UM* of in street fights simai the middle ages, but they 
are best know'll in eonneetion Avith the ri'voliitions in Paris. 
During the wars of the Le.aguc in 1.088 the ])eople made 
barrie.'ules by means of chains, casks, e., .and com])elb‘(l 
the royal troojis to retire. Dnrhig the AA'ar of Hie Fronde 
another barricade Avas erected in Paris on 27tli August, 
H»48. Barrie.ades composed of i»vcrtui*iied veliieles, tin* 
stones of the paved streets, &c., to the extent of several 
hniidreds, were erected in Paris in the iiisurrecHoris of 
.July, 1830, and .Tune, 1848. 

On the last-mentioned date tlie fighting Av.as very severe, 
and Geiu'ral Ciwaignac stormed the hari'icades on behalf of 
the Provisional Govcminent, killing and wounding about. 
1 0,000 of their defenders, and taking 8000 prisoners. The 
damage and loss occasioned by three days’ fighting were 
estim.atcd nt not less than il,200,00() sterling. The 
Emperor Napolei.n III., in the extensive .alterations whicli 
he made in ]*aris, took measures fur making tliesi* street 
fights more difficult and dangerous to the populace. The 
removal of the narrow and crooked streets, and the opening 
out of w’idc, straight boulevards, and tlie substitution of 
asphalt for paA'iiig stones, Avhicli were e.arried out during 
his reign, were regarded as rendering barrie.ades impossible. 
These expectations were falsified, bowe\er, by the Commune 
ill 1871, w hen brirricades of an elaborate construction Avcie 
erected and fiercely defended, their capture causing heavy 
loss to the Versailles troops in their ellorts to gain posses- 
sion of the city. Barricades aro sometimes stoniieil from 
the front, l>ut are more easily taken, as a rule, by breaking 
tlirongh the houses in the neighbouring streids and attack- 
ing the defenders from Hie rear. Sometimes a leinpornry 
banicade is throwm up in line Avith that held by the insur- 
gents, from behind which Hie attacking troops may exchangi* 
sJiots with the defenders, or it may bo approached by mi'ans 
of the roofs of the houses round about; but Avhere artillery 
is availabh* that, of course, is the quickest agent for destroy- 
ing these hasty erections. 

BARRIER (from the French word /lornViv), in forti- 
fie.itioii, i.s a term applied to a cimin of military posttf pro- 
tecting the frontiers of a country. It signifies also a wall 
of strong limbers inclosing an area [see Sr<»civAi>Kj or 
protecting a passage. In soino part of a b.'irrior is a gate 
usually formed of two parts, opening in the middle, and 
frequently mnsket-proof, being made of strong timbers in 
A'crtie.al and horizontal positions, wdtli diagonal braces, 

BARRIER ACT, the name of an Act of the Assembly 
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of the Seotcli Presbyterian Church to prevent hasty legis- 
lation (1697), The terms of the Act demand that all 
changes proposed by tlic Assembly in tlie laws of tin* chnreh 
sliiill first be submitted to the presbyteries before tliey are 
carried into effect. 

BAR'RZER BEBF« THE GREAT, a coral reef 
extending about 1209 miles along tlie N.K. coast of Aus- 
tralia, from lat. 23“ S. to Torres Strait, at an average di.s- 
tance from the shore of between 20 and 30 miles, and in 
some parts from hO to 70 miles. There arc very few breaks 
In its continuity, and in some places it is enlarged into 
small islands. Close outside the sea is cxeeedingly deep; 
tlie belt of ocean inside varies from 10 to 25 fathoms, I 
averaging 12 fathoms, and aflbrds anchorage Ihronghoiit ' 
on a sandy bottom. ’I'hc depth varies, however, with the 
breadth, and iuen uNes tow'ards the south end to 40 and 
even to GO fatlnvms, where the distance fwm the land is 
greatest. Its outer edge, whieli is liiglnT than tlie inner, is 
beaten upon by a eonstantly heavy surf, wdiih; the water is 
comparatively calm inside. This cirempstance, and the j»os- 
sihility of anchoring in almost any part, rendtirs it the most 
idigihli! nmte for vessels passing north and soutli along thti ] 
coasi, thougli the navigation is somewhat intricate, fiom | 
the immher of islands dotting the surface. The safest j 
passage through the r<M‘f for ships entering from the north j 
is the l*aud«iia, in iat. 11“ 35' S., Ion. 144“ E. ; and here, 

Raiue’s Islet, a beacon 40 feet high has been raised; 
there arc several others, however, and a great many nar- 
row gullies, besides unlit for the passage of any vessel. 'I'hc 
•‘inner route” is entered from the south by Caprie-oru 
<Jliamicl, 00 miles wide, and lying between Port Bowen and 
the sontli end of tlic reef. 

BARRIGUDO (Juafjnthrlr. barrlyudo') is a monkey, 
one of the family CebiJte, inhabiting tlio forests of the 
ITpper Amaxous. Its habits have been described by Jkates 
iu Ills “Naturalist, on the Amazons.” They are active 
during the day, living in troops and travtdling from tree to 
tree, making occasional raids upon plantations. A hani- 
gudo mea,sured by Mr, Bates was 27 inches in length, witli 
a tail 2<i inches long, being one of tlie largest monkeys lie 
had seen in America. They are strong bulky .animals, the 
“hig-liellied inonkrys” of the Portuguese colonists. The 
tail is tlexihle and furnished underneath with a naked jialm, 
likt? a iiiind, for grasping. Bates says that the skin of the 
faee is black and wrinkled, the forehead 4ow, witli the eye- 
brows pro jee ting, and that the features altogether resemble 
in a striking manner those of an old negro. Tlic flesh is 
greatly relishiul, as many as 1200 of these monkeys being 
annually destroyed by a tribe of Tucuim Indians numbiT- 
Iijg, not more than 200. 

BAR'RING-OUT, a practice formerly common in 
schools, and maintained until quite recently in some in the 
north, “by which,” as described in l>r. Johusoirs “Life of 
Atldison,” “tl>o hoys, when the periodical vacation drew 
near, grovring petulant at the ap])roach of liberty, some 
ilnys before tlie time of regular recess took possession of 
the sehool, of which they baiTed the doors, and bade their 
jiiaster d< fiaiiee from the windows.” 

This singular custom long prevailed in many public 
scdiools, and in the statutes of Witton School, near North- 
■wich, in Cheshire, founded by Sir John Deane a.i>. I55s, 
its ohservanee by the scholars is directed. 

BAR'BISTER* Tli6 etymology of this word has been 
variously given. In French the word Imrreau^ whieli 
Hignifies a bar of wood or iron, is also used to signify “ a 
])lnce iu the nudienee where the advocates plead, and which 
is closed to prevent the press of peojde” (Uielielet, “ J)ic- 
tionnnirc”). From the word such a term as barrister may 
have be(5ii formed. But in England it Is said that the 
tt*rm barrister arose from tin*, arrangement of the halls of 
the different Inns of Court. The henehers and readers, 
being tluj superiors of rich house, occupied on public 


occasions of assembly the upper part <if the hall, which was 
raised on a efots, and separated from the rest* of the build- 
ing by a bar. The next in degree were the niter barristers, 
who, after they had attained a certain standing, were called 
froih the body of the hall to the bar {j.e. the first phu‘e 
outside the bar), for the purpose of taking a principal port 
in the meetings or exercises of the house; umUhonce th<‘y 
probably derived the name of utier or outer barristers. Tlie 
other members of the Inn, consisting of students of the law 
under the degree of utter barristers, took their places nearer 
to the centre of the hall and further from the bar, and from 
this nuyiner of distribution appear to have been ealU'd 
inner baiTisters. The distinction ladween utter and inner 
barrister.s is at present abolished; the former are called 
barri.sters generally, and the latter are called students. 

I*re\ ionsly to a general arraiigenient made by all the Tims 
of Court in 1702, the qualiliesitions for being called to the 
bar varied extremely. But it was d(*termined in 1702, by 
all the Inns of Court, to adojd a common M*t of rules iu 
this res]>er't ; and under the.‘’e rules, wdiich were slightly 
modified by the difterent Inns of Court fnan time to time, 
the only qualifications recpiircd, until quite recently, were 
tliat a person should be twenty-one years of age, ami have 
kejit twelve terms by eating the number of dinners during 
term necessary to constitute keejiiug that term. The 
candidate must thus have been three years a memher of 
I tlie society to which he belonged, and during that time he 
I w'as required to go tliroiigli certain formalilios, railed keep- 
I ing exercises, which inc‘ant nothing. No kimwledge of the 
law was required, hut the candidate must have been able 
to write his natn(‘,and either to read writing or to recollect 
some words of his exercise. By an order made by the 
I benchers of the inner Temple, in Trinity Term, 1829, ovvry 
person proposed for admission to that imiise must, previously 
to ills admission, Imv** undergone an exarniaalioii by two 
barrist('i*s appointed by the bench, who wore required to 
certify whetlier the individual was profieient in elassieal 
altainmcnts and the general subjects of a lilieral educa- 
tion. This regulation was never adojited at any of tlie 
other three Inns of Court; it was felt, or supposed to 
operate, as a restraint upon the resort of students to the 
Inner Temple, and to create a consequent diminution in its 
funds. 'I'hc rule was abandoned in J847. 

In 1852 tin*, four societies airreed upon a new set of 
rules, by which the previous rules were almost entirely 
re-enaeted. A stiid<*nt is now com])elled to attend two of 
the five courses of leelun*s delivered at the balls of the 
Inns of Court, during one wliole year; the, year being 
di^ided for this purp(‘sc into three educational tenns. He 
may, liow'ever, .avoid the attendance by submitting hims«*lf 
to an examination in law. 

The chief business of the bar is the advocacy of cases in 
open court, for whieli they enjoy special privileges ami 
powers. Every barrister 1ms a right to practise in any 
court, in bis countiy. In pleading be rn.iy state anything 
communicated to him by his client r(‘]ati\e to‘the ease, ami 
he cannot be held liable should the niatti*r rclleet upon 
another, and in the event, he jiroved to he false. But this 
freedom docs not. extend to \\\e jniblicntion of a counsel’s 
Btatemeut by a tliirii pa»t \ ; and a barrister may be held’ 
liable for any injurious uiilrulb invented by himself or 
introdueed in his jdeading without relevancy to the case at 
issue. Misconduct on the jirirt of ji karrister in conducting 
a c,asc may bring him under puui.shmeiit by order of* tllt^ 
court; but. the usual course is for the benchers of the 
Inns of Court to which he belongs to sit in judgment upon 
him, and shouhl the offence require it, to disbar him or 
expel him from the profession. Dr. Keiu'aly (defender (»f 
the Tichhoriie cl.'ninant') was the hast tiromiuent counsel 
disbarred. In addition to advtwacv, the barristers form 
the chief eoiiveyancers in ctmiiectioii with English law, and 
they perform a very useful function in giving adNice upon 
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points of law. A “ counscrs opinion ” is often the means 
of Hcittliiif' a (dispute witliout litigation, or serves to guide a 
hewildercMl layman in the intricacies of liritish law. 

It is from the bar that all tin? judges for tin* superior 
courts of law and equity are selected, and nearly all ihe 
magistracies of the inferior ctmrts an^ apjiointetl from the 
same sourc<i. See Oni;jNsiii., Ijsns of Ct»i*itT. 

llAituiMmit, in Scot land. Sec Advocatks, KAciii/rvor. 

BAR'ROW, a burial mound. The word should b«‘ 
rcially bei'ruw^ but like pardon for person it lias suflered 
vowel change in the eoursi' of time. It is the modern 
version of tlie Old Kiiglish ('Anglo-Saxon) beor/j, a grave- 
mound, fiom beorrjan^ to Jjide or ])rotect, lienee to burif in 
the ground. 'I'lieso artilieial inonnds oi earth, of various 
sizes and hn-ms, aie foiiini in many parts of the globe, and 
are tombs or sepulchral memorials oY persons of ilistiiiction 
or of waiiiois slam in battle; iml tljey are especially 
eoinmuii in Norse countries, or eountrie.s iiujulcd by north- 
ern ]>eo])les. 'J’lie Latin name for barrow is tnmulas^ 
meaning “ a little hill.” 

The iirst eiireful invest igal ions into the tumuli of this 
country were made by Dr. Stukeley in the neighbourhood 
of StomOieiigi* above a ciMitnry iigrj. lu tlie di'ii^dy- 
peopled ilistricts barrow's have mostly disftppt'.arcd ; hut in 
the counties of Wilts and Dorset, and parts of Jlaiiijisliire, 
they are S(\utt<*red over tins ojien downs, ainl crowm the 
more elevated ranges of li hs wliieh aie yet unt<»nclied by 
the plough. Dr. lloare's '■* Aue/ieut AYiltsliire” t^puhlished 
1821)) is also an authonly on tin* suhjeet. 

The riMnaiiis found in the Wiltshire burrows are believed 
to indicate? thn*e elistinct stages yr eras of society. 'J'ln* 
first was before the iiitroduetioii of metals, when aims and 
liistruiiients consisted of .sjiear-lieaels of flint, and arrow - 
heads of flint or beaie; tin* second when tiiese articles W'ere 
of brass; and the latest, when iron iiislruments, arms and 
' utensilN uceoinjuiny the deposit. Of the sepulchral urn, of 
which a great nnmher have been found in the 1 uniuli, there 
an*, two varieties, indicating ditlerent p<‘riods of inechanical 
art. See A<j|',s of tiik Woura». 

'i'lie largest harrow in Lnglaiid is tin* lofty one at Sillmrv, 
the base of whicJi covers mon? than b aen'S. Dlaiiy similar 
mounds, of \asl si/e, «*\iht also in Central Aineriea. 

BAR ROW, the seetmd river in Ireland, has its souiee 
ill the Slicvehlooin Alounlains, in (Queen’s Comity, a short 
distance N.W. from Ahnuitiiielic. It flows first to the cast, 
through the towni of Dortarlington t(» the liordcrs the 
county of Kildare at i\Ioiiastcrevan, and then, tqkiug a 
direction iieaily s<iuth, it di\ide^ King's County and Queen’s 
County from Kildare. Still flowing sontlnvards, it passi-s 
through the county of (’arlow', and afterwards foniis the 
line of se]>aration between Wexford on tlie east and Kil- 
kenny and Waterfold on tlie wi-st, and joins the sea at 
Waterford harbour. At Ringwood, 2 iniks alj<»ve the town 
of New' Ross, the Harrow reet*ives the Njuv, when its vol- 
ume is nearly doubled ; ami their united stream is after- 
wards augmented by the Sub', wliieh Joins it to the east of 
the city of Waterford. The junction of bedh these streams 
w'itli the Barrow takes jilace on its right or western bunk. 
The Barrow is navigable to Alliy, in the county of Kildare, 
about G5 miles in a direct line from its mouth ; and the 
eommiinication is afterw'ards continued to Dublin and 
other jiarts by means of a branch of the Grand (’anal. 
Vessels of 200 tons burden can ascend the river 26 miles 
to tlie town of New Ross, which by this means is enabled 
to cany on an export tradi; in agricultural produce. A cioii- 
sidcrablc bar, which occurs just below the juiictloii of tiie 
Ban-ow and the Nore, pre\ents the further jiassage of ves- 
sels of any great burden, cxeept at certain states of the tide. 
The trade higher uj» is carried on by means of barges; and 
gi-eut quant it irs of corn and butter arc thus ammally sent 
down to Waterford for expoitation. Much expense has 
been incurred in the improvement of the navigation of the 


Barrow, and the increasi* of the dow'nw'ard trade in con- 
sequence has been gn*at. A large area of land has also 
been reelaiined. 

BAR'ROW-m-FURNXSS, a seaport, inanufae luring 
town, and inniiieipal borough of loincushire, is situated on 
Barrow Head, opposite Walney Island. It is 2C8 miles 
from London by the London and North-westeni, or Mid- 
land and Furness railways, 8 miles S.W. from Ulverstoiie, 
ami 36 miles by railway W.N.W. from Luuc.'ister. 

Barrow-in-Furiiess presents the most reiiiaikable in- 
stance of rapidity of growth of any town in the United 
Kingdom, or perhaps in Kuro])e. TlnTe are those wlio 
reiiieiiiber well when its po}mlation W'as not more than fifty, 
it being then a little village of three or four small farms, 
eight or ten cottages, and a couple of public-houses on the 
extreme end of the Furness promontory. The population 
ill 1847 is said to have been only 326; in 18.67 it num- 
bered more than 2000, and in 18G4 it had increased to 
I0,fi(»8; Jit the census taken in 1871 the number i>f in- 
habitants was 18,246, and in 1881 it had increased to 
47,26!). The tow'ii received a charter of incorpenution in 
18(J7, w'ln‘n a ('onmll of sixteen was granted, but that 
number was iluubled by an Act passed in 1876. 

Tin* district was formerly known us Lanenshire-aeross- 
tln*-Sand.s, this having been the only means of mress to 
Harrow', and the one preferred even after the formation of 
a turii})ike road, the latter making a very tedious circuit. 
The great impetus to the extraordinary growth of the town 
was the formation of the Furness Railway, and the develop- 
ment of its ahniidant w'cnlth of ii'on ore, of which Harrow 
is imw I lie greatest entrepot in Iviglaiid. 

In 1836 about 20,01)0 Ions of hematite iron ore were 
raised here, and the railway euiujiany, in their jirosjieetiis, 
estimated that 100,000 tons would be eoiiveyed amiuall^ 
from till- district. TJiis was thought by many at the time 
to be an exaggerated estimate; but within three years the 
quantity of oie exported from Barrow' ine,r(*ased to 130,000 
Ions, within live years to 250,000 tons, and in less than 
ten years from Ibc opening of the railway it had risi*n to 
460,000 tons. Tiiere arc now twelve bl.ast furnaces at 
work, nianufaeturiiig 0000 tons of jiig-iroii w'eekly, and the 
amiiial export of hematite iron ore is 800,000 tons. Y'lie 
ore vields an average of 67 per cent, of iron. J>essenu*r 
si ('el of a superior quality is made, the Barrow llematiLu 
Steel Company alone manufacturir.g 300,000 tons per 
aniiimi. I^Iorc than 3000 tons of copper oro is annually 
expoited, and a considerable quantity of slates. Coal from 
Wales, and timber from Canada and the Baltic, are the 
prinei]>al imyiorts. 

The docks of Barrow, the finest of any on the coast 
except those of Birkenhead, an? of singular construction. 
Diviih'd from the village of Barrow-iii -Furness by a narrow 
stream was a little island called Old Barrow’. The railway 
e.oinyiuiiy, assisted by the principal land-owners, the Duk(‘.s 
of Devonshire and Buccleuch, gradually n'claiined part of 
this narrow channel, and converted the remainder into 
docks and basins, in which vessels can ride S(*(!uri?ly in Um 
roughest w'c.ither at all times of the tide, 'riie first, or 
Diwonshin? Dock, opened September, 18G7, has a water 
area of 30 acres, a depth of 22 feel, and an entrance 60 
feet wide. Divided from this one by a massive stone wall, 
known as the Tow'ii Pier, is the Buccleuch Dock of 33 
acres, and a timber yiond of 36^ acres innnediately adjoins. 
TJiere are IJ mile of stone (|uays, 100 acres of w'harvcs, 
ext(*nsivc ranges of warehouses, four stories high, fitted 
with hydraulic capstans, cranes, &c., and about 230 acres 
set aj»art for shipbuilding, timber yards, and iron-works. 
'I'lie works embrai;e about 10 miles of railway sidings, and 
the docks aloni* have cost j£300,000. The Ramsden 
Dock, built 1873-76, is no less than 200 acres in extent, 
and of sufiicieut depth to admit the lai'gest sea-going 
steamers .at any state of the tide. 
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T»arrow was constituted a port for customs puv])oscs in 
1 S72. The number of vessels registered as beloii^in^ to 
the port in 188JI was 150 (50,000 tons). Tlic entranecH 
and clejir»inc<*a avera^^e 2000 (500,000 tons) per annum. 

In addition to its enormous trade in iron and steel, 
during tJje past few years iron shipbuilding, railway rolling 
stock, manufacturing, flax and jute, steel wire, and timber 
and saw mills have been uddeil to the list of iiidustries 
carried on in Barrow. 

The town of Barrow-hi-Furness is built on a regular 
plan, mostly reetanghss, and consists of .a number of streets 
of substantially built houses, well drained, and having a 
goo<l supply of water. It contains a town-hall of large 
diiiiensions and admirable design (^erected in 1870, and 
whic'li has a very liandsouie central tower), eliurehes, 
chapels of various deiioininatioiis, yacht clnl>, schools, 
hanks, hotels, exchange, working men’s club and institute, 
large news-rooms and public library, temperance hall, 
ass<-mbly room, &c. 

The interesting ruins of Furness Abbey, foundi'd by 
Stephen in 1127, are within the honuigh, although two 
miles from the heart, of tin* town. They arc most pictur- 
csqiirly situated in a small wooded vall<*y. 

BAR'ROWf ISAAC* was the eldest sou of Thomas 
Barrow, deseeuded of a respectable SufFtdk fainilv. Jle 
was born in 1(130, and was ]>biced first at the Obarler- 
lioul^c, and aflerwavils at Feist ead School in Essex. Jle 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1(147. 

Harrow was led to matbcinatiral studies iiist<‘ad of 
beginning by them. On his accession to a fellowship he 
liegau to study tlnfology, and found by his own wants that 
a tlivinc must be a chronologist, a chronologist an astrono- 
jner, and an astr<»nouior a geometer. To tla* niatheinatics 
])e therefore applied himself. He had in the meanwliilc, as 
all his writings show, closely studied the ]earu<‘d languages, 
so that, on the resignation of the Greek jirofessor, he was 
recominciided to lliat chair. This he did not gain, being 
known for a Royalist and suspected of Arminianism ; and 
the disappointment, together wdth the unfavourable cliar- 
acter of public events to liis vimvs, induced bini to go 
al»road. He travelled (1(155-53) through France and 
Italy to Smyrna and Constantinople, thence again to 
Venice, and tlinaigb Gemiany and Holland home. After 
his return he was oidaiiied, a little before the Kesloratioii. 
The neglect with which he was treated after tljat event, 
and tlic disticli in which he celebrated it, 

“Te, insms optavit redUnnim, Carole, nemo, 

Kt nemo sensit to rediisse minus,” 

ai ' well known ; but in 1 600 he was chosen Greek pro- 
fc.ss(>r at Cambridge, and in 16G2 Gresham professor of 
gt'omctry. This last he resigned in 1(1(14, holding its 
duties to be ineompatible with those of the Lucasian pro- 
fessorship, to which he w'as appointed by Mr. Lucas at 
the institution of that chair in 10(13; and this again lie 
resigm'd in 16G0 in favour of a pupil, a young man whom 
he considered as of the highest promise, aged 27, and 
named Isaac Newton; indeed his whole history is one. of 
resignations of profit Upon principle. Ho liad previously 
been oft'ered a good living upon condition of instructing the 
son of the donor; he rejected the offer as simoiiiucal. His 
undo gave him n small living in Wales, and Dr. Setli 
Ward, bisliop of Salisburj', made him one of the preben- 
daries of that cathedral. He ajiplied the revenues of both 
preferments to charitable purposes, and resigned them 
when Charles II., in 1672, apjiointed liim master of Trinity 
College. In this capacity he exerted himself to build and 
form a library, the want of whieh liad been long felt. In 
1675 he was appointed vice-chancellor of the university, 
and two years later died, at the early age of forty-seven. 
His manuscripts ho bequeathed to Tillotson (afterwards 
archbishop), and Abruliam Hill, his biograplicr. His energy 


of mind is sufficiently attc.sted hv the quantity of his writings 
— by the successful variety of his studies — by the extraordi- 
nary opinion of liim formed by his associates, wdieii conijiared 
with the degree of interest his writings present to pos- 
terity; which is always, in our opinion, proof of a lustre 
cast upon w'ritinga by personal eliaracter— and by the 
enaction of I’rinity College Library ul«)Ve mentVoiiod. 

Of bis mathematical w'orks the principal are the “ Lee- 
tiones Opticui” and the “ Lec.tiones Geometricaj,’' whieh 
have been pronounced by an nxetdient authority to form '■‘a 
mine of curious and int«‘resting propositions t<» wdilch geo- 
metry is ahvays ap]>Iied with ]»cculiar elcgaii<‘e.” 

BaiTow pnsluced in a g<*oirietrical form that prelude to 
tlni diffiM'ential calculus which goes by the name of the 
“method t)f tang<nds.” Jt was, in point of fact, what w’as 
afterw'ards the fundamental notbni of the dillereiitials of 
Leibnitz, and in Newton’s language afeserled the ultimate 
equality of the ratio of the dilVcreiices of two ordinates and 
abscissa; to that of tin* ordinate and snbtangent. 

'J’be eliaracter of Barrow as a theological writer bus 
alw'uys stood high among tlie English divines. His ser- 
mons, as Lc Clerc observes, are rather treatises and dis- 
sertations tliaii harangues ; and he wrote and rewrote 
tlsMU three or four times. They are always cited as exact 
and coinprclieiisivc argnmeiits, tin* })rodiice of a grasp wdiicli 
could collci’t and comliiiie all that w’as to he said iqioii the 
subject in qncstbiii. 

An edition of his thoologii.al w'oiks was published by 
Napiei ill nine volumes (1853). The latest edition of his 
chief mathematical works is that published by Whewell 
(^I/mdoii, 1861). 

BAR^ROHITS STRAIT, which connects the Arctic 
Ocean with the iiortli-wesl })art. of Ballin’s Sea, was first 
discovered by Baffin in 1()1(», who, how'cver, supymsing 
the land to he continuous, gave it the name of Lancaster 
Sound. It. W’as i*xplored in 1813 by Captain Parry, who 
named it Barrow’s Strait, from John BaiTow, seeretary of 
the Admiralty, a zealous promoter of uf>rth-west discovery. 
The strait is about 250 miles in length, and from 30 to 45 
in breadth. Both shoH‘s are steep and elifiy, and the water 
of a p’cnt depth. 'Hie icebergs in tin* strait aie Aery large. 
'I’lie parallel of 74^^ N. lat. runs llirongb tlie strait, 

BAR'RY* COMTESSE DU (M.irie Ji'annc Goinard 
de Vanberiih*r), was born in the year 1744. repute«l 

father, Vaubernier, was an exciseman. Having gone to 
Paris w’ith her mother, a milliner, when she Avas about 
fifteen, she bccaiiie acquainted, uiuh*r tin* assumed name 
of Mdlle. Lange, aviHi Goiml Jean du Barry, a fashionable 
rake of his day, Avho made her his mistress for a short 
time, .and afterAvards introduced her to Ta-hel, A’alet-de- 
chainbre to Louis XV., by Avhom she Avas ])resented to tho 
king. Slie at once ea])tiA‘aled the licentious monarch, 
altliuugh he perfectly well kneAV that she liad led the most 
infamous of lives amongst the most abandoned men of the 
day. He wished her to have a title, in order tliat .slm 
might appear at court, and Guillaume du Barry, Count 
Jean’s brother, consented to lend liim.''elf to thewi.sh of the 
king by marrying her, after which she was introduced t<i 
the court at "Versailles as Couiite.ss <lu Barry in 17G3. 
General Dumouriez has n ctmled his shame and boitoav at 
seeing, “ at (kaupiegne, the old king of krama;, on foot, 
with dofled hat, in sight of hi.s army, at the side of a 
magiiiliceiit carriage, doing lioinagi* to the Dnharry ” (“\ ie 
, de Dumouriez,” Paris, 1822). Tin; court of France during 
j the regency a»d the .siil)sequent reign of Louis XV. was tho 
abode of the most barefaced ])rofiigacy. Everything was 
sold and everything Avas obtained tlirough the intrigues of 
vicious w'omen. When J.ouls XV. died in 1774, the 
Countess du Barry Avas shut up in a convent near Meaux ; 
hut some time after I.tmis XVI. allowed her to come out, 
rc.storcd to her tho residence of Luciennes, which had been 
built for her by the ohl king, and allowed her a pension. 
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It "was ft)T Du BarryV neck that tho fsxtal cliamnud upcklaco 
was plMiiiJoil, which when complete so fearfully contributed 
to the dishonouring of Queen ^laric Antoinette, who, 
although quite blameless in that inuttt‘r - the iincoiiscious 
tool and vh'tim of w^onudrels — iieviT recovered the high 
unsullied fame sins had up till that time worthily possessed 
among her i^eoplc. After this wretched crcatiire also the. 
exquisite colour “rose du Barry,” for which Sevre.s porcc- 
hiiu is s(» faiiKMiK, xvas named. She was almost forgotten 
when the Uevoluthai hmke out; hut she then showed 
hersc.lf grateful for the LrejitmeiiL u Inch she liad experi- 
cneed from Louis XV I., imd she repaired to I'highind. 
careless of danger, in 17Ih‘J, in ord«T to .sell Jicr jewels, the 
produce of xvhieh .she intended for the nsc of the queen and 
her children, who were then jn'i.soners in the Temple. On 
lier return from England she was hnmght before 11 h‘ revo 
Inlionary trihunal, on the eharg(‘ of “ heing a eon.s]>ir;ilor, 
of having furnished emigres with money, and of having 
worn mourning in L<»ndoii for tlie death <if the t 3 Tant.” 
SJje w:is condemned, and exeented, (itJi November, I7!U>. 
XlAR'RY CORN'WALL. See yunrriAi. 

BAR'RY, SIR CHARLES, the distinguished aiehi-' 
teet of the two Houses of railianient at Westminster, xvas 
horn in London, Mav, 171h'), Ediie.'itr'd at private hoard- 
ing schools in Leicestershire and Bedfordshire, h<* was 
afterwards articled to Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, archi- 
tects, Lamheth. In 1817 he went to Italy to improve his 
knowhMlge hy the inspection (d its wonderful works of art, 
and whilst there he attracted the notiei* of a weaUlix*^ 
Englishman, who was so pl«ase<l w'illi the gr.aee and vigour 
of his designs that he took him as a travelling eompanion 
through (Ireeee ami Egypt. On his return to England he 
bceame the successful coin])elilor for tin; design of the 
f^hnreh rd St. Peter at Brighton, which formed his first 
M'ork of an imjKnt.mt eliaraeter. Tins design was rlio.sen 
hy the (?hureh Building IJommi.ssioii for their seal on 
account, of its heaiilv, and its eoneeption proved the 
coiiimeneement of i brilliant e,are('v. To his fertile and 
oripiial genius England i.s indebted for many noble ari*hi- 
tcetiiral works. Among tlu'se may he mentioned the 
l^Ianehester Atheiiinmi, a huildiiig in tJie (Jreeian stjh ; 
King Edward Vl.’s (Jrammar-, school at Biriningljam, one of 
the liliest of his ])roduetioiis ; ami the Colh'ge of Siirgetais, 
tlu^ Reform Club, and the Tijnelh*rs’ Ohil), in London. 
He was :il.so the arcJiite<‘t of the Eail of Elle.smcre’s ni;in- 
.sion, facing the Creen Park ; but his greatest w^ork vv.m.s the 
We.*? t mi lister ]*al!ie«*. After tlie de.struclioii by tire of the 
old Houses of Parliament in lM,‘i4, di'signs w’l-re invited by 
tilt! government for the erection of a new building, :ind in 
the public compelit.i(jii which followed Barry’s received the 
award. Tlie work was eoinineneed in JS-10, ami on the 
opening of tlie Victoria Tower in ISoii hy the (^ueen he 
received the Jioiionr of knighthood. He was ,a Royal 
Aeademiei.vn, a fellow of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, of the Royal • lety, and of the S(jei<*t 3 ' of Arts. 
He died at Claphttin, 12th May, IHdO, and was buried in 
Westininstfr Abhev. 

BARS, a province of Hungary, containing an area of 
1011 square miles, i.s hounded N. hy the eoiiiity of 
'rian’Oc'/,, E. hy tlujse of Honther and /(dvoni or Sohl, S. 
hy llio>j(‘ of Coinorn .and CJraii, ami W. hy that of Neiilra. 
The norlherii di.stricts arc viay mountainoii.s, as they are I 
ero.ssed hy the Kly:in range of the (’arpathi.aiis; tliis range. | 
is sjiid to iifford the tincst gold in Enrojie. Scailh of it are 
the Seh< .iiiiitz aiifl J’ukant/. eh.aius, which extend to the 
hanks of the Gnui. Aiiolh(*r branch of the .same range* 
extends in a southerly direetioii as far as tJie mountains 
which divide tins circle from those of Gran and Comorii. 
But in general the wdioleof Barssoiifli of Leweiiz is a com- 
plet«- level. The princijial rivers wliieli waiter this comity 
arc lli(‘ Gran, the Zsitva or Sitva, and the Neiilni, all of 
which fall into tin* Hamilie, Among many minor stre.nnis 


is the Kremnitz, which impels several works on its banks. 
The soil in the north affords good pa.stnrage to great num- 
bers of horned cattle and sheep; in the south, where miwh 
grain and some wdne are pnxlnccd, it is extremely f(‘vtile. 
Gold, silver, malaehib*, copper, an<i iron ore are found near 
Krniigsberg and Kremnitz. Amethyst, chalcedony, ear- 
nelian, semiopal, jasper, agate, crystal, obsidian, syenite, 
porphyry, ba.salt, mill-stone grit, &c., are also among the 
mineral ])voduftl.s. There are warm sulphuretted waters at 
Skleno, and chalybeate springs are found at Ei.sonlwul. 
The population of Bars is about 1 IK? ,000. iS<uiie G\’psy 
triln's roam through tin*, country as tinkers, &e. 

Baiw, from which the county lakes its name, is a 
market-town on the Gran, and was once a celehnited fort * 
ress, bet ter know'll under its German designation, Bersenbnrg. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Anbo, and the capital of an arromli.sseinent of tho 
hairie n.ame. is situated on the right Iwink of the Aube, 
28 miles ea.st of Troye.s. Tin* town is jileasantly situated 
among tin* vineyards of the Aube, and had '1400 inhiibitaiits 
in 1 882. There is a college, a tribunal of lirst in.stanee, 
two eliurehes, and .an hospital in the towm, wliich also 
pos.sesses a fine horticultural establishment. The chief 
industrial produchs are calicoes, linen, paper, brandy, and 
vinegar; llicre is also a good trade in corn, wine, w'ood, 
Jieiiip, a, ml wool. The Aube is cros.sed hv a stone bridge, 
upon wJiicli a e.hapel was erected to mark the spot where 
Charles VII. caused the B.'Ktard do Bourbon, wlio liad 
revolt(‘d against him, to he brc»keii on the wheel, and his 
body, sewn up in a sack, to be cast into the river in 11 Pl. 

All important and hard-confostrtd action was fought here 
on 271h February, 1814, when Ibo allies, nmler Sehwart- 
zenberg, r(*trcatiug before the French general Ondinot, 
turned round and made a stand, the result of which w.'is 
that the Frencli w'ere obliged to retire across the rivei*, hav- 
ing lost 8000 men, and the allies 20t)0. iSclnvartzi’iibi'rg 
and IVitlgonstein were both wounded here. Tw'o days 
before a confiTcnce of the. ministers of the allied soveivigii.s 
was held .at. Bar, in which the firmness of Lord Castle- 
reagh in refusing the. English subsidies to Bernadottc, who 
w,as hanging on the French frontier umvilling to taken 
part in the invasion of France, unless lie, detached two 
corps of hi.'s army in support of BlUcher, contributed in no 
slight degree to decide the wavering policy of the allies, 
and to bring the xvar to an i’TkI. Tla'.'-e reinforeeinent.'<, 
thus extorted from the Swedish army, enabled the allies to 
light tlie battle of Laon, and pul a aloj> to Napoleon's 
efi’orts to arrest the march of the allies on I’.aris. 

BAR-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Aube, and the capital of an arrondisseinent of the 
same name, is 1!> miles ,S.E. of Troye.s, on the left hank of 
tin* Seine, which is here crossed hy a handsoim* stone 
bridge. This pleasant town is well huill, ami stands in 
the midst of a district tMwerod with vineyards. The chief 
trade of the town is in corn and wine. Tin* i»opnlati<>ii in 
1882 was 8000. 

BARTER is the exchanges of one thing for another. 
The term is properly applied only to the exchange of 
niov.'ible things. Barter, of course, implies that there are 
Iw'o persons whej exchange, and two things or two sets of 
tliiiigs which arc exchanged ajjainst one another. Each 
yjer.son transfi'rs to the other the ownership or title- that he 
has to the thing which he parts with. Barter is simply the 
giving of one movable thing for iiuothor, without refereuet*. 
to .'inv .st.'indaid of value. Wlieii a man gives anything for 
tin* precious metals in the form of coin, or for a jiroinise to 
pay ill the precious metals in the form of coin, or for pa]»er 
immey which ha.s an a.secrtained value in specie, the trans- 
action is n sale. Tliere, is no sale witliout a ])rie.e, that 
is, a money value, which is given on tho one .side as an 
e(|nivaleiit for something, not money, which is given on 
the otluT side. 
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If two persons exchange tlnn;i;s with refcreiiee to a numey ' 
value, as if one man j;ives £100 worth of wheat at the 
current price for £1 00 worth of cotton wool at the current 
])ric«^, the transaction is still cxchanf;e or barter ; the price 
has only been used os a means of making the exchange a 
fair transaction. 

Pure barter only takes place among barbarous nations, 
or between barbarous people and the traders of civilized 
nations. The exchanges of civilized nations ans efl’ecled in 
tlio form of sale, which is more couvisuient for all parties. 
But in actual practice, thongli the form of sale prevails, 
barter is not extinguished, but forms one of the eouimoncst 
modes of trade. Tims a merchant in exjiorting a carg<i of 
goods will probably with the j)roeeeds import a cargo of 
some other goods, in order to make, if possible, a double 
profit cm the transaetion ; and though one cargo has been 
sold and aiiolln'r bought for money no transfer of coin may 
lake place in the transactions, the same agent being em- 
ployed for both. 

BART'FELD, a free im})erial town in the coniity of 
Siiroes, the most north -easterly county of Hungary. It is 
situated on the Tiijd, not far from the frontiers of Galicia. 
'I'be town is well built, and at one time? (Mijoyed great re- 
putation MS a seat of learning. It lias an exec^cslingly 
valuable collection of ancient records. Ihirtfeld carries on 
a brisk trade, in wine, hejnp, and linens. TJic population 
amounts to about 5000. In tlu; vicinity are two cluilybeute 
springs wbieh ai’e mueh resorted to, and the. watm* from 
whieli is taken to other parts like those of Sdtz. 

BARTH. HEINRICH, an eminent (lennan traveller, 
was born at Hamburg in 1821. After having been edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native towm he devote<l 
himself to the study of philology and arelmailogy in the 
University of Berlin, and whilst yet a student travelled 
through Italy and Spain. In 1844 he took his degree at 
Berlin, and then went to England in order to acquire the 
English and Arabic languages. Some moutlis after lie 
cnteivd upon his first African journey, in which he explored 
the wliole range cjf the northern coast of this continent. 
On his way to Egyjit he was plundered and severely 
wounded liy a band of rofihers. Fortunately, he had early 
in 184(» crossed from Tunis to Malta, nud there d<‘po.siled 
till* greater part of his' jiapers and cvilleetions. In the 
spring of 1848 he was again at Berlin, wh<*re he? lectured 
on ane.i(Mit geography, history of the Greek colo!ii<*s, &e., 
iiiul at the same time published his “Travels round the 
^leditcrranean.” The first volume of this work ha<l sc.arcely 
appeared when Barth and his countryman, Dr. Overweg, 
by the iiitcrposition of Chevalier Bunsen, were allowed to 
join the ex]>loring cx])e(lition which was being .sent Cen- 
tral Africa under the auspices of the British govenmieut. 
Barth f<41owed the course of the Niger for several hundred 
miles, and for .seven months resided at Timhuetoo. Bieh- 
ardfion, whose nanntivc was published in 185:>, and Dr. 
Overweg were removed by death; and .after iinnimerahle 
dangers and hard.ships Barth came home alone in Sep- 
tember, 1855. The kings of Prussia and Wnrtemberg 
deeoral<*il the in(lefatig.able explorer, and public enriosity 
and pymi)athy followed him everyuliere. The results of 
his resejvrelies were given in his “Travels and Diseoverie.s in 
North and (kmtral Africa,” five vols. (Ijoiidon, I85<l-58). 
He died in December, 1865, 

BARTHOL'OMEW FAIR. In fonner times this 
was the name of an important market, whieb was first 
held at West Sinithfield, Eondon, in and which was 

finally diseonthiucd in 1855. 'J’he cliarter of this fair was 
granted in 1133 by Ihmry 1. to Ihdiere, founder of St. Bar- 
thohamuv’s Priory and Hospital. I'he fair was held aniinally 
on the 24th August (O.S.), the festival day of St. Bartliolo- 
inew’, and soon after its foundation hecamo eelehrat»*d for 
the miracle plays which were represented by the nmiiks 
of the adjoining priory. These miracle j>lays were followed 


in course of lime by the representations called “Mysteries,” 
and these in their turn by “ Moralities.” The representa- 
tion of secular stories followed, and becanu! indeed tlnj 
origin of tin? Britisli drama. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth eentnrit*s it was one of the most fiourishing fairs 
in England. Cattle, h*ather, and pewter w(*re sold there, 
but tlie princip.il trade was in cloth Stulls, t^e clothiers 
and drapers having their stalls during the fair in the priory 
chnreliyanl. In the priory the scholar.s of the ditftireiit T^aulon 
schools met for ]mblic disput.ations and contests in verse ; 
and a pedlars’ court, or court of “ Pic Pondre,” was pvesi<led 
over by the prior within the priory wall, during the fair, to 
adjust disputed debts and eontraets. In addition to the 
attractions of bu.siiiess the fair was famous for the .sports .and 
fe.stivitics which were liehi while it last'd. Ultimately it 
became a rendezvous for ;ill innniuu* of shows, exhibitions, 
mount(*hanks, acrobats, stilt-walkers, wrestlers, &o., .and a 
f.'ivouritc place for theatrical representations. The priory 
was suppressed by Henry VIII., .and tlio building was 
]iureb.a.se<l for a t()wn bouse by Sir Bieliard Bich, after- 
wards lord ehaiicellor ; and the ho.spital, togetli<‘r with the 
charter, wa.s transferrer! to the city of London in 1546. 
From this period the business of the fair br*gan to decline ; 
and towards tlu* end of the sixteenth eraitury .a street of 
housi'K was built rai thi‘ site of Chdh Fair, the name being 
retained until the present day. In 1503, the year i>f the 
great plague, the fair for llie fiisl time since its com- 
mencement was suspended, and it was postponed for 
various reasons in 3603, 1620, 1630, Kiti.O, and 1666. 
At first the duratiou of the fair was three days; hut 
it Avas gradually extended, and .after the restoration of 
Charles 11. it lasted for a fortnight or raen longer. In 
1601 it was limit<*d tf> tbna* days, in addition to the 
proelain.atioii day, and Ibis regulation Avas again enforced 
in 1700. In 1701 it was represented as a imisanee, and 
it gradually l(>st its position ns a place of trade, nnlil it 
accpiired its mr»dern notoriety ns a mere place of riotous 
nmnsemont and dissipation. 'J'Jie question of its abolition 
was di.senssed as e.arly as 1708, but it was nut until 1830 
that measures were taken for that purpose*. It av:»s rennoved 
in 1840 to Lslingtoii, the last proclamation of the lord 
mayor was marie in 1850, and it was iinally siijipressed in 
1855. 8ee “Mr'moirs of Bartholomew Fair,” by Henry 
Morley, 8vo CLmidon, 1850, and ucav edition, 1874). 

BARTHOL'OMEW, ST., a small island in the West 
Indies belonging to Franer*. 30 miles N. of St. Cbristoydier’s. 
It i.s of an oblong slja])e. its greate.st hmgtb being from E. tr» 
\V., mid contains 25 square miles. The popnlatirm is about 
10,000, of wlunn two- thirds are blacks. It is abundantly 
fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, cotton, and iiuligr*; but it 
has no springs nor fresh AA'atra* of any sort, excejit such as 
is supplied by the r.ain. Being sunaainded liy rocks and 
shoals, it is diflicnlt of access; but its harliour, Le Caren- 
nge, on the Avest side of the i^lalld, is safe and commodions. 
Contiguous to the harbour is the ])rlneipal town, Gn.stavia. 
Thi.s i.skand av;is settled by the French in 1618, and Avas 
ceded Iry them to the Swedes in 1784. It Avris the only 
colonial possession of Swealeii, and Avas ceded again to 
France in 1877. 

BARTHOL'OMEW. ST. (Hi*h. “son of 'ralmal”), 
one of the twelve apostles, is p'lierally snpposral to In* 
the same person as Nathnnard. He a^:is a native of Cana 
in Galilee*, and Avas lironght l(» Jesus with eommeiid.alioii 
*4 his ehnraeter l>y Philip (.Tohn i. 45-5(0. He was 
iieeuunted a A^itn^'^•s of tin* r(‘snm*etion (John xni. 2) and 
aser*nsir>ii (Alatt. xx'dii. 16\ jmd aft<*rAv,ards returned Avith 
tb'* other apostles to Jerusalem (Arts i. 13); but nothing 
i.s eertaiiily kn(»wii of bis su(‘eee<ling life and Avork. 
According to one tradition hr* A\*ent rin a mi.'Jshm to the 
Indians. Avhile r)thr*rs plar*e the .«icene of his lahrmrs in 
Armenia and Asia Minor. The generally received tradition 
! of his rleath is that he was flayed alive, and then crucified 
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1h*!u 1 (lowuwnvds ; iiiul In* is froqurutly ivpiTScn!i‘d as 
lioldiiig a knife, in allusion to tin* liorrihlo eircinnstaiices 
of liis inartyrdoni. His feslivul is observed by the Roinun 
(’liurch on the 24th August, and by tin; Onu k Chureh <»n 
the 11th dune, A spurious gospel, now lost, was eim-ent 
in the primitive church under his iinine, and was condeinued 
with *)therf^by Rope Gelasius. It is not now extant. 

BABTHOL'OMEW'S (ST.) HOSPITAL. Sinith- 
liehl, London, was originally pari of the l*riory of St. 
Bartholomew, and was founded in 1 12.‘{ Ity Rahcre, the first 
prior (originally the minstrel of King Henry 1,), who laid 
foundtid th<* ])viorv in Jl()2, during the great revivals. 
After the dissolution of the mona,st<‘ri<*s by Henry Vlll. it 
was lefonnded, and in Ih l'l contained HHl beds, a physieian, 
and tiller snrgenns. William Har^ey, the jjhysiologist, was 
pli\ sieiaii from IdOIl-l,*]. A nn'dieal scIioipI was estahlislnal 
ill and the laisjiital was rebuilt by snhseription in 

1 72th It has been eidargial sinee, and now eontains over 
Gt)0 beds and relieies o\er 70, (MM) ]»eisoJis aimimlly. It 
possi'sses large revi'iiiies, and is famous for its exeelleiit 
niedieal sehool. 

BARTHOL'OMEW (ST.). MASSACRE OF, is the 

iimiih' by whieh is known the inhuman slaughter of tiie 
Huguenots at Paris on St. Burtholonn'w’s Day (24th August 1, 
17)72. Tin' civil war, which had rag(‘d hctwecii the Roman 
Catholic and the Iiefornn‘d ]»arlies for <‘ight years, had 
heeu hronglit to a close hy tin* peace of St. (jemiaiii'en- 
La\e, and tin* Refornn'd had obluiiied tin*- tree <‘Xereiso of 
their religion. (^atlieiine <le iMeilieis, the <|Ueeii-mother. 
then expiessedinueh fiiendUness witli tin* Huguenots, and 
ananged a mairiuge between Hcniy of Navanc, one of 
their le.uh'vs and nearly rel.it cd t(» the loyal family, and 
Jicr daughter M;irgaret, whieli look jilaee on the IStli 
August, I.'»72. A great, unmljer of the Huguenot, iiohle- 
nieii and their follow'<*rs e.inie to J‘aiis to (•^•h•hrate the 
wedding, .ind being thus ])I,ieed<ijr their guard they heeame 
easy victims to the treaeln'rv and fero<*ity of Hie Catholic 
])arty. On the ‘.’Ji.d of August a shot was tiled from a 
window of tJie palace at Adniiial Coligny, "who w'as 
wounded, l)nt King Cliailes IK, lisited liini, and swore 
to jinnish the ]»erp<'lratois ol the crime: tin* Huguenots 
tlicrefore H'uiaiiM'd ill Haris, 'i'he ])laiis which the ])arty 
of the Guises, leadeis of the ultra-Calholies, had carefully 
laid for the massacre wcic now ripe for execution, and tin* 
same day the king was jier.suaded hy liis mother (Jatlierine 
de JMedicis, his brother the ])uke of Aiijou. Tavainie, I)e 
Retz, and others, to consent to its exeeiilion. A council 
was hehl hy Catlierine the same night, and liiial instrueth»ns 
were given to the Fn-neli and Sw iss Guards, and ti» the 
anlliorities of the city. On the eve of St. BartholoTinwv's 
Day Admiral Coligny ivas murdered, and at midiiiglit the 
liell of St. (iermuiii TAuxerrois, or as some s,'iy .a b(*ll in 
the tower fd the Lonvn*, gave the signal for the slaughter 
to cfiminein'i . All tin* leading Huguenots in the city were, 
mnnlered, and the king himself fired from a w'iiidow of the 
ji.daee on tli * fugitives who ])assed it. Tin* massaere was 
continued in J*aris for several ilays, and was rejieated at 
Meaux, Orleans, L^ons, and throughout the provinces 
ginevalh. In tin* six weeks whi<*h follow-e.d enormous 
iiuii.l ers of iJie Ihotestauts WM*re butchered. Some au- 
thorities estimate tin* number at tM),0(MI, other.s at bO.OOO, 
while some reckon it .-is high as 70,000 persons. On the 
2()th the king ])uhlicly .slated to the Harliainent that 
the inassjicre had taken ])laee by his oiders. Philip 11. 
of S]»ain warmly approvi'd of w'hat liad taki-ii jilaee, and 
• •ff<*red his assistance to complete Hu* woik, white the ]K)pe, 
(hegory XIIl., went in solemn thanksghing to the ChlireJi 
of St. Louis, win re a grainl Te Deum was performed. He 
nl.so ordered a medal to he stnick in eommemoration of 
the event, and proclaimed a year of jnliilec. Many of the 
Huguenots lle<l the country, others took refuge in the 
mountains, and seme took shelti'i* in La Rochelle, which 


w'sis hesit*g(*d hy the king's hrothcr, the Duke of Anjou. 
As, however, tin* <iukc was at this moment elected King 
of I’olaiid, ail arrangeiiiciit was made in July, 17)73, hy 
which an amnesty was grjinted to the Rcfuriut'rs. 

'riie massacre is soiin*times called simply the Bartholo- 
un*w', from the day on wliieli it coiiinieneed. The Germans 
exj)ressively term it Jiiuthovhzeit^ or ‘‘Blood Wedding.” 

BABTbLOZ^a.FBANCES'CO. was horn in Ploreiiee 
ill 1 730. He received his first instruction in drawing in the 
Florentine academy. Heni his af^qiiaiutanco commenced 
with Giovanni Cipriani, with w'hom his name became afti*r- 
i w'ards intimately associated by thi*ir joint prnduc-tions in 
j .art. Bartolozzi commeneed engraving unch*r .foseph W.ig- 
i Her of Venice, and W'hen the term of his eiigageinent witli 
I that noisier h;i<l expired he nianied a N’cneti.'m lady, and 
I went to Jtomc, whither he lind been invited hy ('arilinul 
Biittari. Hen* he est.ahlishcd his reputation hy his tine 
jilales from the life of St. Nilas, jind by a series of portraits 
for a new' edition of Va.sari. 1 laving coiiipletctl 1 hese works 
he returned to Venice, w’here he was engaged hy Mr. Daltou. 
lihrariaii to George 111., to engrave a sid, of dr;iwiiig.s bv 
I Guercino, which having .•iccomplished, that gentloniaii in- 
vited him to Knglaiid to contimie i*ngr:iving for him on a 
stipeml of X.300 per annum ; this oiler Bartoloz/.i accepti**!. 
He ai rived in Kngl.aiid at Hu* age of thirty-seven, and 
remained till he was seventy-five. Some of the j*arli)‘st 
jieifonnaiiees hy wliieli Bartoloz/i distinguished inmself in 
Knglaiid were designs for tickets for the .select jiei-forinanecs 
at the Opera House; .and ho evinced so much tah*ut in 
i these limited subjects, and obtained such ])opnlarity, as tn 
excite the jealousy of the celebrated cngr.aver Strange, who 
[ pronoimei'd him incayiahle of executing anything el.se. 

1 'I'his illiberal remark brought on its own refutation. Bar 
tolozzi imniediutelv eoinmeiieed his engraving of “Clylie.” 

1 aft<*r Annibale Carracci, and that of the “Virgin and (’Inld," 

I after Carlo liolci. 3'he.se ])lates are well known ; they .'in* 
I in the highi*st degi’ce brilliant and spirited. Ikartoloz/d 
I (‘iigraved a yirodigious iiumher of the ])aintiiigs and draw - 
I iiigs of Cipriani, who had likewise settled in Knglaiid ; tin* 

I stales of the p.'iinter .and engraver liarmoni/.(t admirably; 

graci*, eh'gance, and suavity are the ehnracteristics of each. 

I and tlu ir works for a c^)nsideruhh^ time held almost uii- 
; rivjilleil ])osse.ssiou of the public favour. 

; In the year 1802 Bartolozzi receiveil an invitation from 
the JhiiuM* Regent of Portug.al to .sc‘tth* at Lisbon, as- 
superintendent of a sehool of engravers. He left Knghind 
! in his seventy- lifth year, and was received at Lisbon with 
j all the resjiect due to his distinguished talents. He died 
j in that capital in his eighty -eiglith yeai, in poor eircum- 
I .stances. A snm])tnou.s edition of Bai tolozzi’s lift; and works, 

'] with every luxury t)f ])aj)er, type, and ink, was produced hy 
Mr Andrew Tuer, in two vols., in 1 8«2. Many t)f the 
original plates W'ere list'd for the impressions; and the 
slip|)]ed work so characteristic of the timt; is faithfully 
reiuli'retl. Thtj plates aie yiriiited in the red or brown ink 
i .so mueh affected hy this engraver. 

, BAB'TON, ELIZABETH, pojmhuly called Hit* “holy 
niaitl t)f Kent,” was engaged in 1527> as servant at an inn 
at Aldington in Kent. She wa.s subject to epileptic fits, 
’ and ill the paroxy.sms of her disorder vented her fet'lings 
in inctOiereut phrase.s and exclamations, which Jticharil 
Master, yi.irsoii of the parish, took advantage of to make 
peoj)le believe that she was an instnuneiit of divine rove- 
J.ition. She soon after entered the convent of St. Sepulc'hre's 
at Canterbury, and be(;anu* a nun. In this new situa'tion 
her ec.stasies and revelations were multiplied, and she 
hei;;iine generally known hy the appellation of the “ holy 
I maid of Kent.’’ 

I H.’id this poor creature confined her proyihecies to the 
eoinnion occurrences of life, or even to the current topica of 
religious controversy, it is more than probable that sla; 
would have Iwen permitl(*d to die in peace; hut, led hy 
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Lor zeal, or more probably workrd upon by others, slic 
boldly denounced the divorce then in pi-ojijrcss of Queen 
<'atl)crine, and prophesied the death of the kin*'. Tlie 
j^overnincnt at lenf.'th proccicdcd to take active iTieasnre.s 
M^'uiiist her and her aulherents. Accordingly, in November, 
the iiiii), with live priests and thve*! la}' ^'entli'ineii, 
her accomplices, were broufilit before the Star Chamber, j 
and sentenced to do public penance as impostors at ! 
St. P.nd’s Ch’oss. From the pillory she ami her comj>anions * 
were lead ba<-k to ])rison, where they lay till the followin;; | 
.Taimury, when tliey were attainted of hi^h treason. On 
the lilht April, the iinli was beheaded at Tyburn, 

1ii;:ellier witJi the five jwiests. 

There live, some small discreyianeies in the aeeoimts of 
this woinaii’s eonfession and of the execution of herself and 
lier aeeornpliees. TJic credit and eountenanee which 
Fisher, hisliop of Roehester, and Sir 'riumms More had 
pvcu to lier wore iimon;:' the articles «if aceiusalion apiiiist 
these two persons. 

BAR'TON SERIES, in "colony, consists of sands and 
clays lyin^ beneath the Jleadmi and above the Jhaeklesliain 
lleds. Lyell elassos them as tjie lowest meinher of the 
Vp]iev ]'hK i-,Ni;. They are named from their occiirrenee 
in liarton ClilV, Ifanijisirire, where the clay is liOO feet 
thick : the s.iiiio thiekness oeenrs in Alum Ray. Fnan 
Alum Hay it may ho traced across the island to Whitceliff 
Ray. It is used for niakinf; bricks at <fren^i lie, north of ! 
<\'uishro()k. 'J'lie yiatliway from tlie chine to the beach at 
Alum Ray outs tlirou^li tin* Raiton clay. Tlie, sands in 
tlie upper [lart hav«*beon used for f'lass- midviiif'; these sands 
are placed by Die p‘/;lopcal survey in tlie Upper Rai'- 
sliot, nliiki the clay is called Middle Ra^sliot. The elay 
is full of scptaiia, and rich in fossils, the whole of •vvhieli 
are of marine, oripn. The most clinrncteristic shells are 
('hnmu ,vf/na?no.vt^ Cra.sAuttfia sitlrafa^ \’o!u((t anihtgua^ 
and Ttfphh 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER, a market-town in Lin- 
colnshire, on the, south side of the Uuinher, 170 miles from 
London, and tJ miles iS.W. from Hull. It is an ancient town, 
and at tlie lime of tlie Norman c*)nque.st was oiio of the 
jirincipal ports of the Hiimbor. It contains two larf'c 
<'imrclies, one of which is very ancient, and places of wor.sliip 
for diss(Mit('rs. A tliri\in^ trade in corn is carried on; and 
bricks, tiles, ropes, and sacking are manufactured. The 
pMjiulation in IS81 wa*^ blb'R). 

BAR WOOB, a red dye-wood brought from Africa, 
'riio tree which pioduce:^ bar-wood is called by botanists 
hnpida uithla. The flowers are much like those of the 
laburnum, and botli trees belong to the same order, the. 
Li:oijmini>s.k. The dark red seen upon Rritish bandana 
haiidkerehiefs is produced chiefly by the ciilouriiig matter of 
bar-wood, soddeued by sulphate of iron. It is also used by 
livers for the same purposes as Rrazil-wood. The wood is 
colleeiod in the conntiT between Angola and SiiTva Leone. 

BARY TES or HEAVY SPAR is a mineral, the 
fiilphate of baryta. c:onsisting of baryta (id, and sulpliurie 
acid 31. It is found in mineral vi-ins, and in v,arions 
rocks, both slratifled and igneous. This mineral is of a 
foliated slrnctnre, and often of a while or flesh colour. 
Its specifle gravity is 4*5, and liardiiess about it. It is 
used to mix with white lead, rcrnhwiiig the lead pigment 
more permanent. Upwards of 10,0(10 tons arc employed 
in this way amninlly. The green fire of pyrotechnists is 
a mixture of this miner.il with other substaiiees. 

BAR'YTON or VZO'LA DZ BARDO'NE, an instm- 
meiit which Leopold Mozai't considered one of the loveliest 
of all, and which Haydn so admired that he studied it prac- 
tically for some time, was one of those instruments depend- 
ing for part of their efl*eet on the sympatiietic re.sonance of 
secondary strings, which have now all gone out of date. The 
haryton was in use up to the end of the eighteenth eentury, 
and llaydn wrote 176 pieces for it. It was held like the 


violonc<*llo and was about that size, hut its tone was weak 
and delicate. The bowed strings were of catgut, and were 
six or seven in number, stop]>cd by the fingers and bowed 
as in tlie violonetdlo. 'I'liey were, stretched above a veiy 
lofty finger-board, beneath which ]iasscd a great many metal 
strings, varying in number from about twenty upwards — 
s<ime instniUKMits having as few us nine only; these metal 
strings were jirobahly tuned in consecutive nites. Their 
oflicc was to K'souud by sympathy, when a note hannoiiic 
to them was ]iroduccd from the bowed catgut strings above 
tlie finger-board ; and also oecasionally they might tliem- 
fcclves he plucked for the production of pizzicato eiVeets, 

B AR' YTONE. See 1 1 A itiT< ini:. 

BAS or BATZ, an island ofl' the north coast of the 
department of Finistene in h'rance. It lies N.N.W. of 
the town of Roscofl’, is about .3 miles long ami 2 broad, 
and is distant from the mainland about three-quarters of a 
mile. A liglitlmnsi*, with a revolving light of the first class, 
eelijised every alternate mlunte, is crei'ted on a hill 223 feet 
above the sea-level. Tht* ihland contains tliree villages. 

BASALT' is a hard dark-colomcd rock of igneous origin. 
The crystalline volcanic, rocks, or lavas, arc classed eilhi*r 
as trachytes (tr tiasalts. Rasalts difl'cr from trachytes in 
liehig heavier, in having less silica (from 45 to 55 ]»(‘r cent.'), 
and a largj< ]noportion of earthy l>a.ses, sneli a.s potash, 
lime, oxide of iron. They are com po.sed of trieliiiie felspar, 
usually labradoritc, and aiigite, togetlier with certain ad- 
1 veiititi(»ns minerals, as magnet ie iron and olivine. Basalt 
[ is a roi'k of M‘ry extensive (►eenrrcnce on the surface of tlie 
earth. 3’he greatest ma,ss yet o])sen*c*d is that noticed by 
(kdonel Sykes in the Deccan, constituting the surface of 
many tliousaml square miles of lliat ]»art of India. WIkmi 
basalt occurs in liorizontal taliular masses, and is columnar, 
i tlie coluinus are generally peiqiendicui.ir, as at a and b in the 



annexed figure. Tin* peculiar character of the scenery at 
Staflii and the (liaiit’s Causeway depends upon this columnar 
structure. The columns are six sideil, and are jointed at 
inteiAuls with a kind of ball-and-socket arrangeim*nt : each 
prism between two joints is convex at one end and eonc-*ive at 
the other. 'I'lie columnar strneture lia.s been artitieiully 
produced by ^Ir. Cregory Watt, w ho melted 7 cwt.s. of basalt, 
and then ke])t it in the furnace for several days after the 
fire was reduced. When basalt forms the substance of a 
perpeiidieular dyke, cutting through other rocks, and is 
columnar, the columns are usually horizontal. Rasaltic 
columns are sometimi's also curved, and of this inode of 
oeeurreiire there is a beautiful example in the island of 
Stafta. The reason is that the columns are perpendicular 
to the surfaces upon wliicli the molten rock cools. 

When basaltic columns are jointed, and exposed to the 
destructive action of breakers on a coast, they often, as in 
the following sketch, present the appearance of some great 
ruined work of art. Such decefilive appearances are, how- 
ever, not confined to tlie coasts, for in some countries, and 
especially in India, masses of basalt rise suddenly from the 
plains, and the bwken columns, shooting upwards, may 
rcailily at a distance be mistaken for buildings. When 
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\i(jwed from above, tho heads of a miniber of basaltic 
columns, if unbroltcn, appear like n paveineut composed «f 



iiuiMLM()u.s polyffonul pieces of stone fitted into each other, 
a'> in the fullowiii;; iigurc: — - 



'riiis cliaraeteristie, is rej)re.scnteJ on the Plate, Columnar 
Basalt, Kiiipjiir.s C.'ivo, St.iflh, pn>iixc<l to this volume. 

Some noii-columiiur basalts present no trace of any 
particular arranf^cnieiifc of parts, wliili* others show u j^Ioliu- 
lar btriadiivc, so tliat wlien the H)ck becomes much de- 
coinjioscd it Inis the appearance of nuinmms bonih-shells 
and cannon-balls ccmciilcil together by a fcmif^inous bul)- 
staiice. This jjlobular slrueture is sonictiiiies also apparent 
M’licii the dccoinpesilioii of (ho rock has not been consider- 
able, bcin/T well exhibited in llie concentric aiTanj^eiiumt 
of coats of basalt round centres at vaiiabic distances from 



each other, In (]je irmnner lierc represented. Thi.s struc- 
turo, according to Delessc, i.s due holli to crystallization 
ainl contraction. 

Basalt is melted down and used for decmatiNc and orna- 
nii>ntal pur]»oses, and also for tiles for pavements. When 
rcndi‘rcd siifticicntly fluid in a reverhevatory furnace, it is 
poured into moulds of sand encased in n*d-hut iron boxes. 
The liasalt in this way cools slowly, forming a stony sub- 
stanc(!; whoieas raj>id cooling w«mld produce a brittle glass, 
like obsidian. See Dykk, Giant's Causkway, Stakfa. 

BASE, in architecture, the foot or lower portion of a 
loluimi on which the shaft rests. The Grecian Doiic order 
i'^ tho only one of the classic orders which has no base. 
'I’lie licight of th(‘ base varies considerably, but is usually 
about half (he diameter of the lower part of the shaft. It 
is divided into the plinth, the name given to the Hat square 
portion immediately above the ground, and the mouldings, 
which ai e generally circular. TJie most usual base is the 
“attic base,” wlfadi is at tlui same time the simplest and the 
most beautiful. It cMisUts of two tori (the torus being a 


moulding of nearly semicircular outline), separated by a 
< avHto or hollow moulding, the outline ()f which is formed 
liv a curve composed of two quarter circles with different 
ladii. The upyici* torus in the attic base i.s but little 
larger than the coluiim itself, and is very often ornamented 
with a guillocho or other pattem; then comes the cavetlo, 
sweeping in under the torus in a quick turn, and then as it 
gets into the flatter curve with its longer radius sweoyiing 
outwards w'illiout a break to the much wider lower torus, 
'lliis, with the envetto, is gcncr.ally left plain. 

The bases of piers and of columns in Koin.anesque arclii- 
teeturc are often fantastic to exaggeration, but the main 
outline of the attic base may be traced oficiitimes by the 
careful ohsiirver through all the leaves, animals, :iml rihhuus 
of stone wliicli enrich tliuin. In Gothic arcliitecture bases 
of ])ifT.s generally take the main outline of a square, placed 
diagouallv and rounded off at tho comers, ou whieh rests 
the b.'ise of cadi small shaft (those shafts which cling to 
the central pier in the manner known to and loved by all 
admirers of the style) by its termination, a small torus; 
but in details Grdhic bases become too complicated and too 
tliverse to bring imdcr any rule. The tori of the shafts are 
made to stand upon square pillars vc*ry frequently, and 
those pillars melt away into the final form of the base by 
moulding after monhling. 

BASE» in music. See Bass. 

BASE BALL, a game which holds somewhat tho same 
]>ot;itiou in the United Stales of America as cricket dotss in 
Great Britain. It is foumhul ou the old British game of 
jouiulers, though many additions and alteratienH have been 
made. Ameriemis scarcely undet stand the patience of 
Englishmen, and do not cave to witness a ciiekct match 
which may extend over three days and llien remain unde- 
cided, whereas the average time of a hasc-hnil inalcli is 
tnaii two }»our8 to two Jiours and a half. In 1874 two 
Amcrieun bas^'-hall clubs crossed tho Atlantic, aud played, 
a &<*ries of exhibition matches in England and Ireland, but 
the paslinu*, though originating hero as rounders, has not, 
ill its modilied form, taken root in British soil. 

BASE LINE. The measurement of a lino from which, 
as a base, the triangulation or survey of an entire country 
may be calculated, i»; a most delicate operation. Let A u 
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be such a base lino. Then if it 5s measured in miles wo 
can ])ut it proportionately on paper in inches. Now at « 
oliscrvc and inensuro the angle A n c (c heing a distant 
church steeple, for instance), and draw ou tlio ])aper tho 
angle A ii c witli exactly llic same ( polling or degree of 
divergence |sei^ Anule] ; do the same at the point A, so 
that tlic iingh' i \ a c is exactly eijual on the paper to the. 
real angle observed from tlic hast* lino. On the paper the 
sides AC and n«’ will meet in c, and can be measured in 
iiiehes ; and since the triangle so drawn is a complete co])y, 
on a seul(! of an inch to a mile, of the iriuiigle which exists 
ill nature, and i.s proyiortionally correct in all its parts, tlio 
side i: t' reju’cscnts in inch(‘s the true distance n <; in miles. 
We therefoie take n (; as our new base, and find llie dis- 
tance of a far-oft tower at i), and so wo go on till tho whole 
country lies mayiped upon the paper an inch to a mile. 'It 
i.s inanifcbi tliat tlic ob.scrving stations must be lofty, as 
hill top.<<, steeples, towers, &ic., so that from any oue may 
he clearly simmi the two others making up its “ triangle,” in 
order Hint their “ bearings” or angle with the base at that 
4iuie being u.sed may be clearly measured. 

It is evidjMit therefore tliat the. whole survey rests upon 
the accuracy of tho original baso line. Base lines have 
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been mensurod in many spots of level ground in Enf^biiid, I 
as lT(»nnslow Koinney Marsh, Misterton Carr, Salis- 

bury Piaiii, &e., but the prineqial base line, that on which 
the famous “ Ordiuiiice Survey” rests, is in Iielaiul, traced 
aloii^i; the sands of the east side of Lough Eoylu, near 
Londonderry. It was measured with the most eonsuiniiiate 
eaie by means of bars of metal, the length tff which, at a 
gi\en t<*mpcratiirc, was exactly known, and which uas al 
l.he time of observation corrected for expansion or eoutrac- 
tion due to variations of temperature. The bars were not 
placed closci togi'ther, for fear lest their expansion l»y heal 
might shift them from their places (a precaution observed 
on cv<*ry railway line, us the reader may himself j>ereeivc), 
and the intervals between the bars were measured by 
microscopes. By means of these and otlier precuutioiiH (as 
of bars of compensating metals, &c.), the possibilUy of 
error in a line of 8 or 10 miles length was i educed to a very 
small fraction of an ineli ; and as the, lim* lias been rcjjeatedly 
iicasured it is believed tlaa-i' is ahsolalaJy no i rror. But 
a better j)r(iof of accuracy <’xisls in the fact that after all 
the many triangulations taken in order to reach from Lough 
lu»\Ie, to Salishui7 Plain, with all the possil)ilitit‘s of enor 
ill each ohscrv.itioii added to the possibility of error in tin*- 
base line itself, it was bmnd that the side of the triangle 
on Salisbury Plain, as predicted from the ma]>s of the 
sur\eyors, corresponded within the merest tritlo with the 
actual line on the ground, which was carefully measured 
for this purpose. 

It is hy nic^UH of aeeurati* surveys of this kind that the 
si/.e of tlie entire globe itself is determined. For, without 
going into details, it is self-evident that if a star he 
observed from a place x as being exactly in the zenith, 
and it be also <*hserved at the same moment at the- jdace Y 
to he one degree hidow the zenith (x and y being on the 
same iiunidiaii of longitude), then x and Y are one degive 
iijiart on the earth's surface. If, therefore, the tiislanee 
between x and Y he kiKJwn, liming been ascertained in the 
iiiauner deseiihed, to he ilG4,851. feet in onr latitude ( 02 '), 
tin's gives us the nieasunj of a degree, or the part of 

tile entire surface. The earth not being quiti^ regular in 
form ot1i(T considerations must come in, and these will he 
dealt with in the article Fi<4iruK ok thk Eaiitii; mean- 
while it is sutlieieiitly remarkable to notice, as obsiirvi'd 
liitiiily by i’rofessor Aiiy (the late astronomer-royal), that 
we actually d(» “measure the distunee of the sun, and tin* 
moon, and tin; stars, from the earth hy a yai\l measure,” 
since all th«*se depend upon the true measurement of our 
base line. 

BASS OF OPERATIONS is the name given in wiir- 
fare to some spot or line on which the general of .an anny 
call rely as a magazine for the «n})i)ly of food, forage, 
and umiiiunitioTi, to wliieh bis sick and wounded can be 
sent, lliroiigli which he can receive fresh supplii's of troops, 
and to which lie can retreat when dideated. This may he 
a port, or slretoh of sea-coast, or river, or mountain range, 
according to circumstances, but it must comply with all 
the conditions enumerated, or it cjinnot he regarded as 
being suflicient for the jiurposc. Thus the base of operations 
ill the short and hnlliant campaign in Egyjit in the autumn 
of 1882 was the Suez Canal. 

BA'SEDOW, JOHANN BERNHARD, a celebrated 
fiernian educational reformer and author, was born at 
. Hamburg on the 2nd September, 1723, being the .son of 
n wigmaker. lie attended the Johaniieum in his 

native town. After Laving run away from Ihi! Karher’s, 
nnd engaged himself as servant in Holstein, and Imviiig 
proved himself to he capable of something higher than 
wigmaldng, lie was sent hy friends to the UniMTsity of 
Leipzig. In 1740 he left the university, unable ooiiseieii- 
tiously to t(ike orders, and heeame a private tutor. In 
1753 he was appointe-d to a mastei-ship in the academy 
of Soroc in Zealand, tln-ough the influence of Herr vou 


Quaalen, whose children he had taught, hut in consequence 
if his unorthodox opinions was removed to Altona in 17G1. 
The study of llousseau's “ Emile,” in 1 7 52, caused him to 
resolve upon i(‘aliziiig Rousseau’s educational ideas, and the 
iringing about of a reform of the prevailing methods of 
Mliieution iii Germany. In 1774 he. puhlislied his “ Ele- 
ineiitarhueh ” in three languages, illustrated with 100 
c<ipperj»lntes hy Ohodowiceki. By these illuslrations the 
ruses of the children were to he awaki'ued, and hy being 
ladc acquainted with foreign languages, sci-nes, customs, 
dre.sses, &e., they were to be madii iiractical people and true 
citizens of the world. 

He had .suec(‘eded in iiiteresliiig the Danish mini.sler, 
Beriihdorf, in his educational theories and writings, and he 
had been allowed to ntaiu his salary from the* Altoiia 
Gymnasium while he lrav«‘l!cd about to get suhserihers tt 
his work. He was most hncces.‘>ful. ami in the preface In* 
acknowledges eontrihntioiis from the Emperor Joseph IL, 
fioni Catherine 11. of Rus.sia, from Ghristian VIL of J)«*ii' 
mark, and from many celebrities and institutions, amount - 
iiig ill all to over X2I)00. With this aid he produced his 
hook. Ill Goethe’s “ Wahrheil, und Dichtuiig *’ there are 
most amusing -skt lehes of Basetlow during tlii'se years of 
travel, to which wc must refer the reader. One eharacter- 
istic ]>assage may he here quoted. It occurs at Ems, 
where Goethe was visiting peojJc of the highest fasliion, 
in return for w'hic-h dissipations,” says lie, I always 
])assed a inirt ef the night with Bas(‘dow. He never went 
Iti bed. hut dictated without «*essation. Occasionally he 
cast himself on tlie couch and slumbered, while his amanu- 
ensis sat quietly, jieii in bund, ready to continue his work 
wlieii the half 'awakened author shouhl once more give free 
course to his thoughts. All this took ]ilaee in a close 
contined ehamher, lilled with the fumes of had tohuir-o and 
the odious tinder which he always used. When, after a 
talk, I Jiunied again to the hall-riiorn, h(*fore 1 had closed 
tlu*. door behind me he wtmld resume the thread of his 
essay os composedly as if hi* had l)ceii engaged with 
nothing else.” 

It was through a fiieiid of Goethe's, Behriseh, that 
Basedow became acquainted with Brince J.eopoUl of 
l)«*ssau, at whose invitation he Went to Dessau, and there 
opened a model scho(*l, ealled tlie rhilaiithnqaiinm, in 
1774. Assisted hy soim* excellent teachers Basedoiv soon 
attracted general attention; but the institution, always 
vei^" small as to iiunibi'rs, prosjiered only for a short 
period — the r«‘stlessness of its fuinidcr, and Jiis unruly and 
quanrlhonie temper, btang i»iie of the chief causes of its 
speedy decay. He left it in 1778, hut still coiiliniied to 
labour for the cause of eduealitm, ami published sex oral 
woiks on the sulijeet. He died at Magdeburg, 20th July, 
1795. The .sc.ho(»l, still eondiicted on his priiieij)les, rose 
to great pojmlaiity after lie liad left it. Basedow attracted 
great notice during his lifetime in Germany, and ni.iny of 
his ideas haxe been pcrinancntly ado}»ted in the education 
of the young; hut, on the oilier hand, Iki-sedoxv, like all 
innovators, cannot be entirely freed from the reproaeh of 
iiju'roxvncss, exaggeration, and a xx.iiit of respect for the 
ancients. His own liiniti il and defcctixe scliolarship was a 
seiiuus hindrance to the eflcetivencss of his plans. 

An aiiinsing skeh’h of llic Dessau School may he found 
ill a pamphlet hy Herr Schuinmel «»f iMiigdxdmrg, imtitled 
•‘Fred’s Journey to Dessau.” I’lcd being supposed to he 
a boy of txvelxe years old. I’lul is much surprised, in 
that age of poiiiatiim and powder, lac<*d enats and knee- 
breeches, ti> find the pupils with “hair cut short und 
innocent of the pcrnupiicr, their throuts quite open, and 
their shirt, collar falling over their coat.” Tliis outward 
freedom w.*is a .symbol of Basedow’s wdiole system. Fn*d 
de.s(:rihes the children playing ganies in Latin^ as their 
I Latin le.ssun, and shouting with boyish eagerness when the 
j teacher drew' u sort of gvilfln with a beak, and called it /co, 
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“Kon OBt l(*o! leones non habent rostnnn;” or pnessinj^ 
cnpnt^ vam»^ o**, mnuus^ in the eiuleavonr to find out 
wliat part of the body the tea<’her had llioii^lifc of. Then 
they acted a little jday in <i(‘rjiiiui mid another in French, 
'riie inherent love of cliildrcn for inoticm and noise was 
thus turned to good account — a piinciple of education 
destined, liowevcr, to yield a Imndiedfold more under tlie 
hands of i*KSTAi<<»zzi, and a fliousandfold after passing 
through tlie creative hrain of FiioEiu:!.. Basedow’s 
division of time is very cliaraeteristie and excellent; lie 
allows eight hours for sleep, eiglit for food and iiiniiseirient, 
six for school work, ami twi» for training in some handi- 
work. For ehililrcn of the ]»oor the last two are re\erse<l, 
and six honis an* spent in learning a t''ndi‘ against two 
hours for jiurc sehool work. 

BA' SEL, BASLE, or BALE, the most iiortli-westeru 
of the Swiss eanlons, is hounded E. by Aargau, S. and 
S.W. ]iy SoJeiire, \V. hy Ifcrn and Alsace, N. and N.E. by 
Baden and the h’hine. Jt exiends ahoiil iiiile.> from 
N.AV. tf» S.E., and has an average bieadlli of about !» 
miles. Its form is \eiy ii regular. The area is ISO 
squiin* miles, and the ]io]iulation in l.SS'O w'as 121,372. 
The greater part, of the canton lies upon or hctw'ccii ofisets 
i f the .lura ^lountains, the pnnei)>al ridge of whieli dixidcs 
the southern part from Soiciire. Tin* northern y>art slopes 
low'anls the banks of the Ifiiine, and forms a plain round 
the town of Basel. 'J’his part of the territory is \ery 
fertile in corn and wine; the rest abounds in rich pastures, 
which feed large nnnihei-s fif cattle and sheep. Tlie Kliine 
su])plies good fish in ahnndain’e. 'J’lie other riv«T of tlie 
canton is the Birs, whieli "ises in the ^hinster Thai, in 
the eant<»ii of Bern, enters Ibi.sel at A'.seli, uiul joins the 
Kilim* about half a mile east of the town of Basel. It is 
subject to sudden fiotals, 

'I'he canton of Basel is divided into sexen districts, txx'o 
(»f xvliieh are noilli of the IJliiiie, and the others south of 
that rixer. In in eons<*qm‘nee of internal dispute.s 

W'hieli caused the Diet to interferi*. the town of Basel, xvith 
the txvo districts north of tlio Khine, and a narrow strip of 
ground to the soulli a(l]<»ining its walls, xvas f<»rmed into a 
sejiarafo repuhlie called Basel 'I’oxvn ; the rest of the e-an- 
ton, composed of the ntliiT livi* districts, fonns another 
republic called Basel (’onnlry, with Liestall, a town of 
about 'lOOO iiiliabitaiits, for its capital. Each of tliese 
two states semis a deputy to tJie Diet; hut the twm hax'C 
only one voli* l)et\veen IlMan, and if they do not agn'c the 
xote is null. vMioiit three -fourths of the people are Pro- 
testants. The language is a dialect <»f (German, but French 
is generally mulerstootl. 

'J’he ecmiitrv xvliieh forms the canton of Basel belonged, 
in the times of the Uonians, to the ti'iTitory of the JlauracL 
In the middb* ages it fornieil y»art of the Burgundian emyiire 
till 102(), xx'lien it eanie into the ])ossrssion of the German 
emperor (’onrad II. Basel xvas suh.se(|iieiitly governed hy 
an iinyierial bailiff, but the liisliop of Basel shared with 
the citi/.en.s in the government. By d<*grees the city 
acqnircil the same immunities as ;i free city of the empire, 
Basel assisted the Swiss in the Burgundian w’ur, and wits 
admitted a iriemher of the confederacy in IbOl. 

Basel, Basi.i;, or Bale, formerly the cajiital of the 
canton of Basel, now of the republic of Basel Toxxni, in 
Switzerland, is next to Geneva the largest toxvn in Switzer- 
land. It stands on the Khine, which divides it into two 
yiarts, Great Basel on the left bank, and Little Basel on 
llie right. The two divisions are connected by three 
bridges, the oldest having been originally erected in 1223. 
Some of the streets of Great Ba.scl are confined and crooked; 
in tlie suburbs and Little Basel they an* broad and regular. 
There are many public fountains in the town, several of 
which are adorned with sculpture. The cathedral, which 
stands in an elevated position, is a remarkahle structure. 
Its tw'o steeples are each 203 feet high. It is built on 


the spot where the Konian emperor Valeutinian originally 
erected the strong fortress called Jianlia (from which the 
fowm derived its name'), and contains the tombs of ®colam- 
yiadiiis, Erasiiius. and the Empress Anne, consort of Kodolph 
of Hayjsbnrg. Adjoining the cathedral is the great hall 
in xvliieh the. Council of Basel held its sittings from 1431 
to 1413. The town* house contains txvo large and finely 
ornaiiiented halls. The Pfalz, ii(‘ar the eatlicdral, wliieii 
is a terra<*e raised on a xvall 75 feet above the Khine, and 
jdanted with ehestniit-trees, commands a Iteautiful prospect 
of the river, the town, and the country. Foremost amongst 
tlie modern buildings of Basel is the (Jotliie clinrcli of 
St. Elizabeth erected in 1858, and embellished xvith fine 
staiii(‘d glass from Munich. Besides a university, Basel 
conBaiiis several religious, litn-aiy, and scientific societies, 
school.*:, and yiiiblic and yirix’atc libraries; the imixersity 
lihraix is x’cry valuable. The niusenm eonlains a eollee 
lion of yiaintings, drawings, and woodcuts by Iloliieiii. 
There are sex*eral eharitable. institutions. Basel is a jiros- 
]»emus i-oinnuTcial city, and is indebted for its xvealtli 
lo its coiwcnient situation for trallic with Fianee and 
GerinaTiy, and lo the enterprising character of its inhabit- 
niits. The chief maiiufaeture of the town ami of the eanton 
is silk ribbons. There are likexvise large tuimevies, tohaceo 
niaiinfaetories, «Sce. Basel has exeelleiit railway .aeeom- 
motlatioii. lieing eomieet(‘d with Strashurg, Paris, and 
Bni>.sels on the one hand, and xvith Bern, Lucerne, and 
/nrieli on the other. The yioymlation in 1880 was (JlkoOO, 

An imyiortaat tre:ity of yieace xvas concluded at Basel in 
1735 between Franee, Prussia, and Spain. Prussia witli- 
drexv from the coalition against France, and also gave iij) 
her jiossessions beyond the Kliine, xvliilst Spain gave up li(‘r 
yiortioii of St. Domingo, and prepared the way for a future 
alli.'inee with Franee. 

Ill the vicinity of Basel a marble inonmnent has been 
erected to toinmemorate the battle of St. .laeoh’s, in 1444, 
when IfiOO Swiss kept a Fiench army, txxvnty times their 
number, in clieek for ten hours, being at last, all killed 
xxith the exception of ten. 

BASEL, THE COUNCIL OF, an important ecclesias- 
tical euiaieil held in the city of Basel between 1431 and 1443. 
It xx'us summoned by Poyie Martin V. in aceordauee with tbn 
eoiniiiand of the Couiieil of Gonstance, which had sought to 
insure the regular convocation of yieriodieal councils superior 
to yioyie and clergy alike. On his death at the eommeie’ement 
of the jiroeeed.^B '^his successor, Eugeiiius IN'., sanctioned 
the decree by which the council had been convened ; and 
at the? meeting of the council on 23rd July, 1131, tin? 
iiexv pope xvas represented by the cardinal legate Julian 
Cesarini of St. Angelo, who presided over it. The special 
objects for xvhicli it hatl been mlled were the reconciliation 
<if the Hussites of Bohemia with tlie Roman Catholic 
Church, the reunion of the EoAtemand Western Churches, 
ami the reform of abuses in the church itself. Very careful 
arrangerneiitH were made for the transaction of the business 
of the council ; hut the efforts made toxx'ards the concilia- 
tion of the Hussites, and the manifestation of a divsposition 
on the i>art of the assembled bishop.s tow'ords the limitation 
of the poxv<‘r and iutluence of the Papacy, still stronger 
than that shown at Constance, alarmed the eourt pf Rome, 
and the jiope endeavoured to dissolve it in April, 1432. 
The council, hoxvever, oflered a stout -resistance, denied the 
right of the pope to dissolve it, and declared that the 
authority of a council wap superior to that nf the pojie. 
The efforts of I'iUgenius to remove the council to Italy W'cre 
equally unsuccessful. The contest continued ; the council 
fiist summoned the pope and all the cardinals to appear 
before it, pronounced them contumacious on their refusal, 
and finally suspended the pope from offiiie, and assunieii 
his functions, ruling Avignon, &c., and ari*ogating all eccle- 
siastical deci.sions to them.selves. Their authority xvas ac- 
cepted in France and Germany, and by the Prague Cump:u>b 
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of tlic 20(li November, 1 433, pence was inmle with the most 
powerful section of the Ilnssites, the? Culixtinos, wlio were 
/^ranted the use of the cup fur the laity in the Lord’s Siip])er, 
'I'lns act enabled llici Emperor Sipismund to pain pcKssessum 
of Bohemia, and he then intervemal as a mediator betw een 
the cftuneil and the pope. The- latter heiiip troubled by 
insurrections at liome, and alarmed at his loss of ])Ower in 
Franco and (Jermuny, recalled his dihsolution and confirmed 
th(! arts of tlie euiincil by his bull “ Dtuluni Sacrum,” issued 
Ibtli December, 1433. The truee, however, was but of 
abort duration. The- members f>f the eouiieil w’ere bent on 
limiting tlwj iK)W'c*r of the Papacy, and to this end they 
Abolished the Annatkm, and the presents <if money sent by 
the bishops on their investitun*, restored the ripht of free 
election to the clm])ters of CAthedralaud eollepiate churehes, 
ami passed several iin]>«>rt ant measures for eurbinp vice and 
immorality in the elerpy, and aflectinp the internal admiii- 
istialioii at Ifome. 'J'erribly exasperated and alarmed the 
poi»e renew'ed his conflict with the coimeil, and <leterniined 
<Mther to remove it to Italy, where In*, could dominate its 
proeeedinps, or else to dissolve it. The question of tlie 
reunion of the and Latin elmrehes furnished tin* 

<ieeasion, and hy skilful rnauapement he coiitiived to hrinp 
the Eastern patriarch and the dclepales of the cliun-h, 
lopelher witli the eiii]H*r<»r himself, John Palieolopns. to 
Ferrara, to which place the eonneil was snninioTied. Tin* 
ineiuhers, Imwever, refused to saerifiee their liherty in this 
manner, and sent their own ships to fetch the Greeks to 
Basel ; hut the vessels of the p«)])e outsailed them. Issue was 
finally fully found when, iu 143K, the ]H)p(* e.vlletl an opposi- 
tion eonneil at Ferrara, deelarinp all sul»s(‘qui‘nt ]»roeei‘diiips 
at Basel wawthless, and the Council of Basel, on the other 
hand, decreed the snspension of the pope and his formal 
(lepositi(m on the prounds of siiiKtny and perjury, cleelinp 
Amadeus VI IT., duke of Savoy, a weak-tniiuh d hermit, to 
J>e pope under the title of Felix V', It is curious to note 
that the deposition of the pope at Basel, and his triumphant 
j)ul)lie reeoiieiliatioii of the Cheek niid Latin churches at 
Florence, <»cenrred w'itliin a day of ea<'li other (‘iiXh June, 
143s). The cardinal lepatc* Julian and nearly all the 
Italians w’eiit over to the side of the Jtope, and tlwmpli the 
leadershiji of the council was eoufeiTe<l upon a inau of preat 
ability and dettTiuined eonrape. Cardinal Louis Alleniand, 
arehl’jshop of Arles, ll»e Papal party pradually pained the 
asecndeiic} until in 1440, two years after the death of 
Enpciiius, tlie few lemaininp meinhers (»f the council wlm 
liad stood finn were plinl to obtain an amnesiy from the 
new' ]iope, Niebolas V., belix resipninp tlie oOiee conferred 
u]a>n liim, and the members ratifying bis abdication. The 
dee,ree.s <»f tlie council are not accepted by the canonists of 
ibe Cbureh of Kome, but the oaidier deeree^i Fen* aceiqited 
iu France and Cl ermany, where they W'cre inelnded in prag- 
matic sanctions. Their necessary eotineetion with tin* 
decrees of tin? Council of Constance were def<*nded by 
Bossuet in bis “ Defeueo of the CallLcau Deelnrsitiou <»f 
The part taken by Avneas Sylvius Piecoloinini in 
tins council, even extendinp to the crime of foipery on one 
occasion, is certainly despicable; yet be nftei wards cam^ 
to tbe tiara himself as Pope Pius H. 

BASS'MBNT, iu urebitccture, is tbe lowest story of a 
building, forming the base «jf a private bouse or puldic 
edifice. This feature of a building slionhl jiossess exter- 
jially the character of strength ; and, aeeordiiiply, in the 
<lesipns of Palladio and the other preat masters of tin* 
Italian “elassieal” Benaissaiice school, we find that the 
haseinent has a massive appearance, capable of sustainirg 
the order or ordem wdiicb are often jdaeed above it. In 
odiiices used ns dwellings the basement is high, but in 
churches and otlier public buildings it is usually kept low. 
Some basements arc as high in prop(»rtion ns the iloor or 
Jitory placed above them, >vhile cithers are not more than a 
third or half of the height. Tl:e proportions of basemc*nts 
VOT^. II. 


vary aeeording to the er.nvenienees required in the lower 
stoi*y, or to tbe imporlauce atta<*bed to tbe iloor or floors 
which tliey may siijiport. In basements the masonry is 
usually rusticated and set upon a ]»Untli. on -wliieb I here is 
sonietiines a moulded base; tbcuiqier part of tbe basement 
is snrmoimtf'd by a broad baud, under which, at limes, 
inonldiiips arc ernjdoyed. A cornice is also us^*d o(*-c-asit)n- 
ally instead of the band. 

In the beautiful palaces of Borne and Florence tlu* base- 
ineiitK are tinely proportioned. 'J’lic designs of I'alladiu. 
Vignola, and Scainoz/.i may also be consult(*d with very 
considerable advantage by those who desire furtbev ae- 
qu.aintance with this very ebaratrteristic feature of Ihe 
“ classical ” stvle of the Benaissance. 

BA'SHAN is called by tin; Scptiiagint Bamu^ by 
Josejdms and Ptolemy JtaUmaia (Batana'a). It bclonp(*il 
to Gilead in tbe w'idcst sense, but in a stricter sense it 
w’lis distingnisbeil from and situnti'd to tin* nortli of Gilead. 
Baslian bortb-rcil in the north upon the Syrian districts 
(iesbmi and ^laacbatbi; in tbe south it did not read) t«> 
tbe river Jubbok. Its western boundary was the Jordan, 
and its easti rn the Syrian ])lat(‘au. It was famous for 
its pastures. 

Baslian A\as a kingdom under Amoritisb sovereigns, who 
re.sided in Aslilaioth and in Edrei. Og was the Ia.st king 
of tin* Amoritish. dynasty. In the battle of Edrei, about 
lire year 1432 n.c., tin* Israelites smote Og, witli his son^ 
aiul all Ids peo])Ie, until tlu're w'.as none left alive; and 
they possessed his land. Moses gave Baslian unto the 
half tnbe of M.inassch, 1431. At the commeii cement 
of the Gliristian era Ibislian belonged to tbe t<?trar(*lna ot 
Philippiis, and afterwards to the tetrarebia of Agrippa 11. 

BASHEE' ISLANDS, a cluster of five ielauds and 
four rocky islets, h iiig lietw'cen the* islands of Luzon and 
Formosa. I’Ik* five islands, wliieb are i]diabitt*d, w'ei-e 
named by DainjiiiT, who discovered them in DIH7, and 
named one of them after hmhi, nil intoxicating drink useil 
hy tlie imtives. The other four be eulled Oraiigi*, Great. 
Moimiontb, and Grafton Islands. Tbe inhabitants are a 
strong atliletic, raca*, very inuireiisixe in tlicir manners. 
The Spuniaids took possession of the.se islands in 17S3. 
Tbe governor resides on Grafton Island, on tin* western 
side of w’bieli is a good aiielioriiip groinid. Tin* islands 
are jdentifully su]>})licd with W’ater, and ]nodiiec .sugar- 
canes, plantains, yams, ;iiul other vegetables. The jiopiila- 
tioii is about 8000. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS', the n.iiiie given to corps of 
iiTcgul.ir Turkish tioopers in the jiay of the Sultan, and 
ilrawn ebii-fly from A.sia. ^Vil(l, imdiseiplined, and turbu- 
lent, they are only availabh* as light cavalry, and arc quiti- 
unequal to ini'eting regular troojis iu op«*n w’arfare. In the 
Busso-Tiirkish war large numbers of them witc em]doyed 
by tbe 1’nrkisli government, and tbey]irovi*d fliomsehcs to be 
tlioiviugli ticoiuidrels, jiluudering friends as well as foe.s, and 
guilty of the most hovvihU> barbarities towards the peiisautrv 
and the- Biissiau wounded and ])nsoiiers. 'J'beir fighting 
flower w'as very* slight, rind though tbeyliad been well armeil 
l>v the 'J’urkish Govi*niment they were frt*qu(*ntly defeatcil 
by iiiiieb smaller numbers of the Bussinn regulars. 

BASID'IA are slriictuies found in FuNfii. Kaeli con- 
sists of one cell, and bears one or more spores (reproductiM* 
bodies'). The sjiores borne in this W’ay upon Basidia are 
calk'd ba.sidio-sporos. 

BASIL. Sweet or Gommoii Basil is Onmvni hasilicum^ 
a jilaiit lieloiiging to the Lahi.vt.k. Tliis aromatic herb 
was known both to tlie Greeks and Bumaiis. It is a 
iiathc »d India, an annual, growing about a foot high. The 
leaie.s have a flavour of eteve.s, and are used for seasouiup. 
'J'be Bush or Lesser Basil is Ovimum minhnum^ used for the 
same ]iui]mse as the sweet Kasil. and much like it, though 
.«;m}iller. 1'h(*se plants shouhl he cut while the flowers art* 
still in bud, and dried iu a warm shady plaee. The Indian 
19 
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Holy Basil (Ocimuni sajictuni) is p*own round Hindu 
tc*in])li's. It is considered sacred to Vishnu and Krislnm. 
Pu-jids arc made from tlic root, and worn as nt*cklac(‘S and 
hracelcts. Wild Basil {CalavUnika (flinojwdiiim) and Basil 
'rhyme (^Calamintha Arinon) hi*loii;i: lu the wmie order. 
'1 lu‘S<* ydants also arc aromatic, and were j»i*i/.cd hy the ohi 
lierhalists. ^(hjrard, in sp(*akin" of hasil thyme, says that 
“the scede cureth the inlinnities of the; hart, taketh away 
soiTOwfulnesso which coineth of mcIaneliLdic, and imiketh a 
man merrie and y;lad.” 

BA'SIL, ST., or BASIL'IUS (Cr. on 

account of his learnin*; and [licty suriiamcd the Grent^ was 
horn at (k-esan'a in Cappadocia, about the year 320. In 
IjLs earlier y4‘ars he received instruction from his father, hut 
went afterwards and studied at Antioeh, (\)nslanlinoplc, 
and Alliens, wImm’i; lie formed a close intimacy with (irey^ory 
of Naziaiizi'ii. lie returned to his native eoinitry alioiit the 
year .‘{.'in, aiul tauy^ht ilietorie. Somt* time after this he 
travelled into Syria, Bji^ypt, and Libya to visit the muiias- 
na ies of I hose eoiiii tries, where lie found flu! Jives of the 
monks so exemplary that lie resolved iijion his return 
home to follow' their example, and aecordinirly lie instituted 
an order of iniaiastic life in the province of Bontus. Cpon 
the ilealh of Eusebius, in the y(‘ar 370, he was ehi»sen Ins 
successor in the hislioprii! of Caesarea. It was with some 
riduetanee that he aeeepteil this divinity, Imt no sooner w'us 
lie laised to it than the Eniyieror Valens hejL^aii to persecute 
him heeause hi* refused to emhraei* the doctriue of the 
Ariaiis, of which, indeed, he and Crej'ory Na/aaiizeii w'ere 
slreiiuoua opponents. 'I he emjieror eeased, however, at 
lenjrth to molest Basil, who continued t«> lake a part in 
most of the controversies of the si;^e. He died lst»lanuary, 
370, Ills constitution heiiii:^ much imjiaired by tlie austeri- 
ties of a monastie life. His anniversary is eelehraled hy 
the (3mieli of Borne on the 14th dune, hut hy the Creek 
Chureli on 1st .lamiary. 

A eonijileti! edition of Basil, in Creek, was issued from 
the press of Er iheiiius (^folio, Basel, J632), with a preface 
hy Erasmus. 

((Wave’s “ History of the Eathers of the Church,'’ folio ; 
Siiid.'is, “ Basileios of (-a'sarea.) 

BA'SZL, MONKS OF ST. Wiicii St. Basil, bishop 
of Caisarea, retired into Bontus, about the year 3r»8, for 
the eoiiveiiieiiee of liiniself and his followers he founded a 
monastery, to which he gave a wTitten rule for its regulation, 
the iirst of the kind that had .'i]i]»(‘ared, and which was soon 
adoyited in num<*rous other iiifmasteries. This rule shortly 
spread itself over the East, and according to the generality 
of w'riters was not very long in passing to tlie West. Those 
w'ho adopted it styled themselves of the order of St. Basil; 
and St Basirs rule was, in fact the parent of that whieli 
was afterwards framed hy St. Benedict, St, Saviour, at 
Messina, is now considered as its eliief monastci’y in the 
West. The monks of St. Basil in Spain follow the Greek rit- 
ual, those of Italy the Latin. 'J'he Greek monks are chiefly 
uf this order, which exists to a great extent in Bnshiji. The 
order of St. Basil w'as never introduced into England. 

BASIL'ICA (^from the Greek Banlihl) literally sigiii- 
lies a royal luliiiee, and w^as applied to a public court w'liere 
princes and magistrates administered justiire; ])ut we have 
no account of any royal residence being specially called hy 
that name. The name was probably derived from the King 
Arehon (Jinsileus) of Athens, W'hosc itourl was called the 
King's Bortico (*S7 om Ihtsilike), The Bomans gave the 
name of B.'isilicic to those public buildings w'ith spacious 
lialls, at first unroofed like many modern exchanges, often 
suiToimded with wide roofed porticoes, as many as twenty 
ofwJiichwere built at dillerentf times in tlie various fora 
of Rome. | See Bout'm.J They w'cre usually called after 
the person who caused them to be built. 

The principal feature of tin* basilica, us finally developed, 
was a large roofed nave, supported on columns, the length 


of w’hieh was not usually less than tw'iee its width. Th» 
roof, which was called the teHudo^ rose high above the 
other part of the structure, which consisted of one or more, 
generally of two, galleries, called purticus, placed one above 
tlie other along the internal sides of the central building. 
The ])ui‘tieu8 was covered W'ith a lean-to roof, the upper 
]>art of w'hieh commenced below tho capitals or tJio columns 
which su]»ported the testudo. The light w’as admitted. 



D, D, Testudo; A, A, Parastaticie; n, Lower Portico; 
c. Upper Bortico. 


betw'een the sjiaees formed hy tlie under line of the archi- 
trave of tlie testudo, the U]>per line of the lean-to roof, and 
the particular lines of the columns. In the loftiest basilicas 
tliere were two stories of columns, .an .'iiTangeinent still 
seen in some churches; these supported the roofs of the 
tw'o side galleries or porticoes ; the clerestory being a third 
range of openings higher still. At the end of tlie central 
part of tlie interior a raised ])latfovm fonned tlie tribunal 
for a magistrate. Tlie term testudo, as its name implies,, 
is strictly the roof of the central part ; hut the term is also 
extended lu signify the whole of the central space, wliieli 
eon'cspouds to W'hat we cull tho nave of a chureli ; tho 
porticoes eorresjiond to the side aisles. 

Tlie basilica wms not only used as a ball for the adminis- 
tration of justice, but afforded also convenient shelter to 
tlic merchants, as well as a mce.ting place for business 
men generally. Tho size and proportions of these edifices 
varied .aeeorcling to i*ireumstanccs. 

It is jirohable that Borne possessed basilicas in all tho 
different fora of the city. Of these the Basilica Ulpia, 
which formed a part of the Forum Trajanum, is the only 
one of wdiich there are considerable remains left ; it is repre- 
sented on the revcTse of a copper coin of Trajan. The 
niiiis of another basilica, 
of tlio Oorinthiaii order, 
exist on the Balalino Hill. 

A large edifice of tliis char- 
.aeteriu tlie FoiuniRomaii- 
uin, begun by Maxentins, is 
usually n:iinod the Basilica 
of Gonstantinc, as it was 
completed by the Inttci 
emperor. 

The most perfect basil- 
ica of antiquity exists in 
Pompeii, eonstiTictcd on 
the south-w'est, and con- 
sequently the warm side, of tho Forum. This edifice is 220 
feet by 80. Tho testudo rose to tho height of about fiO* 
feet, judging from the diameter of the portions' of the 
eoluiims still remaining. 

The early Christ iuu churchcB of Romo may bo considered 
as the best resemblances of the Roman basilicas. In some 
of them arc still found many of the characteristics of the 
ancient basilicas, and many are known to have been for- 
merly ae.tual Roman basilicas — such as S. Croce and S. AL 
Maggiorc at Rome, once the basilicas attached to the Ses- 
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Boiiaii mid Lil)(jrian palaces respectively. Tlierc are twelve 
clmrclies in Koine culled basilicas, the oldest of which 
(Lates from about the time of Coiistantuie, and is even said 
to have been built by that emperor. 'Dm lirst churches 
were loj)ked upon as tribunals in ■which the bishops and 
others administered jieiiance to the Ruilty, and the euclia- 
list to the absolved. Kotbirif; could n])pcar at first si^lit 
more appropriate? tliaii the idea of converting a temple of law 
into one of rcIi«!;ion, or of imitatin|^ a tribuu.nl of justice iu 
the eoiistnietion of new chnrelies, in wliieli the bishops 
and priests were? to .nilminister a kind of .s])iritijal justice. 
This remark is wi'li sn])povte«l by the fact of the bishop's 
throne bciiif^ jdaced Is'bind the altar in the apsis, or arched 
rt'cess corresponding to tlie curved recess or hemieyeh*, as 
it was called, of the ancient basilica. It is, however, more, 
]>rol>able lliat the obvious con>enienee of the hasiliese led 
the early (Miristians to adopt the prineipJes of that form 
of hnihiin*;, ns these editices were both li.tibt and spacious, 
and better ada|)ted to the ceremonies of the new relif^ion 
tJiai! were tlie t»‘m])les of tlit? ]ia;'aiis. 

The was separated Irom the nave by a hirjre aveh 
(Ihe “ triuinpluil areli") not reachin;^ up to the ceiling «)f 
the iia\e, and the flat wall-sfiace between the crown of this 
larj^e arch and the roof W'as the favourite position for larpc 
piclnrcs in mosaic, many of which still exist of vciy early 
date; olio of the linest in St. raid’s Without the Walls, 
Iioine, bi iii" of the fourth century, and iu excellent jirc- 
servation. The half -dome roolinjnr in the njisc was fre- 
quently tilleil -with similar work. Occasionally a traiiscqit 
was introduced iu front of the apse, the cl(»neation of whieh 
^.Cav^• the cross-Jike form so much miopted in later times for 
<dmrch archileetiirc. Larp* basilicas (as old St. Peter’s, 
or St. I ’aid’s Witlumt tin? Walls, at Ihane) had five aisles. 
All basilicas had either a flat wooden ceiliiij^, jicnerally 
■witli bcnnis of wofid richly carved and ^^ilt, separated by 
e:irv< d panels, or (as in San Miiiiato, Floreiu'e) they showed 
the rafters of the loof; which were ornameuted witlisome 
siiii]do coloured ]>atlcrus in this case. 

The bishop s throne, with scats for the principal edersy, 
occupied the apse or trilmna (their stone scats in the cathe- 
dral of Toreello, Venice, still remain in a perfect condition); 
the altar (/;eiievally c«»vercd by a baldaccbiiio) stood just 
in fnmt of tin* apse, where in the old Koman basilicas the 
emperor’s statue bad stood; and in front of tlie .altar a 
square space was railed off for the accommoduliou of tbc 
lower clerfj}', wdio cliantcd the service, wlience tJiis .'•pace 
was ealled the (;boir. '1 Ids c?onstriiction with Am no, Ctc., 
in a very jierfeet state, may still be seen at the (Jlinreli of 
S.in dementi* at Komc. On each side, close to the trihuna, a 
‘•pace w as reserved in the nave for men of rank on one side, 
and women of rank on the other. At the ojiposite end of 
Ihe hasiliea was a narrow space inclosed by a harrier the 
whole w'idtli of the church. This space was the vnrthex 
or “ scour/je,” niid was for the use of penitents. The name 
was also extended to the outer court wdiich lay before the 
entrance to the cJiurch, and in the midst of wliieh (or in 
the midst of the true narthex') was placed the ranfhurus 
or boivl for w'ashiiift the hands, in syinholism of tin? purifi- 
cation to he gained liy prayer. See BArnsM. 

Old St. Peter’s, a plan of wdiich will he found in onr 
Plate on Basilican and Byzantine Arcliitecture, shows tlie 
points named very clearly, except the raiied-off clerjcy- 
spacH. 'I’he apse?, tribuna, altar, transept, two ainhos (one 
for Kpistlc and one for Gospel), the outer court or narthtx^ 
in tlie centre of wdiich stood the cantharus, are all most 
cb*nrly sliowii. As it was a full-sized basilica a .scale is 
iip)iended. 

Under the tribmia, in very many basilican cdiurcbcs, 
extends a lar"*' crypt, wherein are jdaced the most im- 
portant relics of the cbiirch, as the body of St. Peter, 
undi‘r tbc bigb altar of St. Peter's ; tliat of St. Paul under 
the high altar of St, Paul’s Without the Walls, &c. 


The decoration of liasilicaii churches is nearly always 
iiit(?riial, and consists of fresco or mosaic, the latter fie- 
qucntly on a gidd ground. Tlwir long pcrsj>ectivc is ahvays 
.solemn and imjiosing ; tliough tlic columns of the nave are 
more often irregular in .size and shape than not, being 
for the most part sjsdls of some heathen temple. 

Not only the apse, but the general form of 4]ie nave and 
Jiisles of our ancient cathedrals is evulcully borrowed from 
the It.-ilian church bnsilic.i. 'J’lic same is also true of the 
old village ebnrebes of Kiigland. Tlie nave corresjwinds to 
the testudo, and the side aisles to the porticus; tlie win- 
dows of the iinvc, w liieli externally are seen us a elcrcstory 
abovi? the lean-to roof of tJic .'lisJes, eorresjiond to the open- 
ing betwei'ii the upper jiart of tin* columns of the testudo. 

Modern basilicse exist at the jirc.sciit day in Italy, ap- 
plied, as the ancient were, to civil purposes. Palladio gives 
the nmne (»f Basilica? to sueli jmblie buildings, many of 
which .nrc found in the It.alian tow ns. 

BASIL'ICA {/iaaillroH nomos)^ a Grei-k code, w'hich 
was commenced about A.i>. 870 by tin? Pinperor Basi- 
lius 1., wln» is soinclimcs .said to give it its name, and 
completed by bis son, Leo VI. tin; jdiilosoplicr. Tin* (*Tn- 
pi*ror’s name, iinsUeins, however, w'ould not give JirmtU oa 
as an adjective; and doubts are innv tlirown upon this 
etymology. No other .satisfactory origin of tbc name has 
a,s yet been jirojioscd. It was revised by the order of Con- 
stantine VII. about A.i>. !)4r». The Ba.silica coinjiriscd the 
Tnstitute.s, the Digest or Pandect, Code, Novella?, and the 
Imperial Constitutions made after the time of .lustinian, in 
sixty books, wbicb :ire subdivided into title.s. The extracts 
from the Digest an* jdaced first, under eaeli title, then the 
constitutions of tin* Code, and next the extract from the 
Institutes and the Novellae. The Bac.ilica does not coutuiii 
all that the I’orjm.s .luris eoiitains, but it eoutaiiis somo 
things which are not in the (’orjms duris. 

An edition of tin? l.irgc'r jiart of the Basilica, by Fabrot, 
w'as publislu'd at P.aris in lbd7 (.s(*vcn vols. hdio). A new 
edition by Ilc.inbacli was published in lS-1,‘1— 17 (five vols. 
‘Ito, Lcijr/Zig). 

BASIL'IDEB, a famous (’mostic who lived and taught 
in Kgypt during tin? first half of the .mroiid century. 
It w’onid appe.ar from quotations (tbc original works bring 
lost) that be Jicld tbc notion of tw(» jn-iinitivc j)riiici]dcs — 
one of good or light, and anotln*r of evil or darkness. The 
good j>rincipl(? or being, with bis seven icons or emanations 
— Lv. the mind, the word, the nndcistiinding, jiow'cr, excel- 
Iciicic.s, jirinces, and angels — formed tin? blessed o^dont!^ 
or coiiibination of eight. From each of tlicse sprang other 
emanations, making the number the mystic number 
of the Gno, sties. In (lrci‘k nuiiicrals this wa.s cxj)rc.sscd 
by the letters r/ftro.rti.i (probably the origin of the medio? val 
conjuring word ahracadabrii)\ and cjicli angel being sup- 
posed to govern a W'orhl, tlic whole scries tif angels and 
w'orhls, making together the Supreme Being, was rejwe- 
sented by this number or syml»ol. Tin? opjionciits of 
Ba.silides assert that be taught the doctrine of Anti- 
nomiaiuMu, and that his followers practised m.agic, but 
there is no evidence of this beyiunl their nccusation.s, 

BAS'XLXSK ( Basil i.scus), a genus of Li/.AKi>.s lielong- 
iiig to the I (ii'A Nil ».!•:, ami conlincd to America. The 
hnrili.'ik or cockatrice of ancient ilays (see the next 
article) w’as the “king of dragons and .serjwnts, whose 
breath witlicred up all icgidalion, and whose very look was 
f.atal to mail.” After this it is disajipointing to find that 
the hasili.'^k of inod(*ni naturali.sts is jierfectly haniiless. 

Tlic basilisk is clo.si ly allied to the iguana, but difl’crs in 
wanting fcniojal pores, and in having only the rudiment of 
a di*wlaji under the throat, whieh is succeeded by a well- 
marked transverse fold. A triangular elevation of skin, 
.sustained by a cartilage, rises vertically from the iniddb? 
longitudinal line at the back of the bead, giving a .singular 
.aspect to the aniinal, which appears lobe wearing the crown 
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Iliongli no loiij;tT wi«*ldinp the power of the old (lr:i;r«)n 
The body is covered witli small keeled scales, dis- 
posed in transverse bands; those of the under parts are 
larger. The back and tail are fimiished with a higli coin 
pressed crest, which is iiuu h more distinct in the males than 
ill the females, and is supported by liony rays. The tail 
is long aink compressed, and the outer hinder toes are 
webbed fxt, their base. 'I’he t\ nijinnic memhiane is large and 
oval. The palate is furnislu’d willi teeth. 

The noode<l Basilisk (/h/t/Z/'f/v/s is a native of 

Ciuiana and other parts of South America. It attains to a 
considerable si/e, ineasuiiii'r ninvanls of L* feet in lengtli. 
Nolwillistanding its formidable ap]»e.‘iranee it is in reality 
exceedingly harmless, ami feeds piineipally upon grains .and 
fruits. Jake the ignaiia, it is ai boreal in its luibits, and is 
active on (be In-am-bes of the trees; but it often takes to 
the water, and lashing its long comjin'ssed tail from side 

side, swims Avith great ease and rapidity. 'I'he conical 
ca]) of skill is «'apable of being iidlated with air or enijitie*! 
at pleasure, as is the large dewlap i>f the iguana. It is 
the male of this sjieeies that is so remarkahle for the 
deAclopmi'Ut of the dorsal crest. The general colour is of 
a yellowish blown. ]iasr,ing into AAliitc; beneath; a longi- 
tudinal sliijic of while edeed with black extends from oaeli 
< \e to the sides of the black, and there blends w’itli the 
general tint ; the Ihioat is niarketl witli hands of lead colour, 
and this tint pnwails on Ibc sitles of the neck. 

Bammsiv, one of the monsters of mediiiwal times, .a 
falmlous cvealion like tin* dragon, or the giiftiu, or the 
eoekatrice, rude coarse imitations of tin* classical Hydra, 
iVgasus, C'liima?ra, <kc., which lend charms to (Ircck myth. 
TJk* basilisk ami <*o<kahiec were pr/ictically two names 
for the same f.dmlous creature. Shukspearc alludes in 
Hcveral plays to the poimlar helb'f in this once dreaded 
aniiruil, as in ‘‘(JAmbcIino”- 

“■It ''s a hasihsk unto mine eye 
Kills me io look oii't;*' 

and “llicliard III.*'-- 

JtirUanI — “ Tliiiie ovcR, sweet Iftdj’, have infoeted mine. 

VV'oiiIil tlicy vveie b>i6ihski>^ to strike tlieo dead.” 

In Ins note on the last jiassage ^Ir. Aldis Wright sngge.sts 
that the name cockal rice is a eon iijit ion of ei ocodile, through 
the 1 m enelww«/77V, Spanish t'oratrh, 'I he following pas- 
T'aL^efrom TojiseH’s^lIislory of Serpents,” jiuhlished in IGotS, 
giv<*s the moiistious story invented to e.xjilain the name, and 
iicJievcd cvtai by the h’ariied men of llic seventeenth reiiliiry : 
— “There is some fpiest ion amongst writers about the gen- 
et ation of (liis serpent : for some (and those, very many and 
learned) nth nn liim to he hrongliL forth of a Cock’s Kgge, 
w’iiicli lOgge, afterwaids set nyion by ,'i Snake or a Tond, 
hringeth forth the (\ickatii<-e, lieing half a foot in length, 
the hinder p:irl like a Snake, the former yiart like .a Cock, 
because of a treble eomh ou his fore-head. Among .all 
living things there is none that jierishetli sooner than doth 
a man by the poyson of a Coi-kalriee, for with his sight he 
killeth him, heeaiise tlie beams of tin* Cockatrice’s eyes do 
cornijit the visible* sjiirit of a man, AAhicli visible spirit cor- 
inpted, all the other spirits coming from the hriiin and life 
of tlie heart are then*by eoriupted, and so the man dyetli.” 
Sir Thomas Browne (“Keligio Medici”) says it was c.alled 
basilisk (fir. hn»ilhl'us^ royal) froiri a erow ii-like crest on its 
head, and w’as the most deadly of serjients or liznrd-liko 
things. It had both sliapi's, for, says Sir Thonuis, “owr 
basilisk is gf*Tierally desciibed with legs, Avings, a serjicntine 
and Avimling tailc, and .‘i crist or comb somewhat like a 
cock. Pint the basilisk of elder times was a proper kind 
of SCI pent, not above thn-c palnies long, ns some nccf»unt, 
and diffi‘v<*m'e<l from all other serpents by .advancing his 
head and seme Avjtit<i marks <n* coronary spots upon the 
cioAvn, a.s all antlieiilie writers have delivered.” Sir Thomas 
Browne goes lenrm‘dly into the question of the possibility 


of this fatal power of the eye, and from the action at a 
distance of infections diseases, or the fabled deadly shadow 
of the upas-tree, &o., he inclines to believe it possible. 
'J’ho llidiicw's hail a similar monster, more deadly than 
the ‘*petheii” (fJr. asp), which they called 'l'/ej)h’a 

or Tziph’oni, and Avhieh is v.anously translate*! in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible as rovkulrice (Isaiah iix. 5), 
as addir (Prov, xxiii. 112; Job xx, 14), and us srritcut 
(ProA'. xxiii. 112; Lsaiali xi. 8). The creature has served 
many .a poet — 

‘‘The basilisk, avIhmi roused, Avhose breath, 

'J'eetli, sting, hiuI eyeballs, nit are death.*' 

— A'l/g/, “ Art of Love.” 

BASIL'IUS Im the Macedonian, Kmperor of Constanti- 
nople, W’as bfirn of poor parents in a village of ^lai-edoni.a 
loAAiirds the beginning of the ninth eenlury. He claimed 
to lie descended from the .ancient P.arthian kings, tin* 
Arsaeidic, Ihcmgh AA'hether rightly, nr only from false jnide, 
it is not noAV possible to determine. When twenty- five 
3 '<*ars of age he jiroceeded to Coiistantiiiojdc, where In* 
acquired the favour of the Emperor ^lichael 111., became 
his oh.ainherlain A.i>. 8(11, and married one of MicliaelV 
eoneuhiiies, at the same time eonseiiting to indnee his own 
si.sler to occujiy the shameful position thus nanlered a acant. 
It is perhaps a little palliation to add that in no other AA'ay 
conhb the licentious Micbael’s favour he gained Imt by 
])andering t*> his horrible and extravagant vices. In 806 
Mii’hael made Basilius his eolleagiio in the I’lnpin*, and in 
the fulloAving year Avas murdered by him. No man's life* 
Avas safe from Michael’s cat>riee. Basiliiis Avas in moinen - 
tary danger, emperor though ’no W'as, .and had hi*en still 
furtlier degraded by the appointment of a tliird nnperor, 
foniHTly a galley slaA’C. It is but just to remember this, 
and also to consider the unanimous puhlie appru\al of what 
aj>pc*ar.s to us like a crime. 

Basilins Avas proclaimed emperor, and liis conduct on the 
thvt'ue was Avise and equitable. H<5 re-established onlcr, 
enforced the strict administration of justice, corrected the 
abuses that had crept into every branch of the administra- 
tion under the profligate reign of Michael, .and began the 
compilation of a code of laws Avhieh was completed by his 
son and successor, Ix*o. It is remarkahle, as (iihbon p*)ints 
out, how closely his conduct resembles that of the Emperor 
Augustus, lie ndc*d like a father that country *if Avliieh 
he became ]>osKe.sscd by violence and criini*. IP* found a 
di.sordered slate and left an orderly government. [See 
Basilica.] He dismissed the intriguing Phot ins, avIio 
h:ul iiKiirped tlii* patriarehate, and re-established iIm* patri- 
.arch Ignatius. He assembled a general council at Oonstanti- 
iiople ill Hf)P, toAvhich Pope Adrian II. sent his legates, and 
in Avhich Photius was condemned, .and a temporary reconcili- 
ation h(‘tAveen the Eastern and Western Churches eiVected. 
He recovered the greater part of Asia Minor from the 
Saracens, .and carried the arms of tlie empire beyond the 
Euphrates in 872. Basilins ma<io a treaty with the Kus- 
sians of Kiew, and sent them an archbisliop, who coiiA’crted 
many of that nation to Clinstianity; and from that time 
the Rnssians aeknowledgod tlie authority of th** Greek 
Church. At the end of 877 Ignatius died, and Photius 
being restored by Basilins to the patriarchal see. fresh 
dissensions liroke out between the Greek and the Koman 
Churches. Basilins died in 886 of a bloAv which he received 
from a shig while hunting. 

BA'SIM (Wasim), a British district in Bevar, under 
the jurisdiction of the Resident at Hyderabad 'iu th** 
l)*‘eenn, lying between 19" 26' and 20" 81' N. hit., and 
hetweC'ii 76° 89' and 78° 7' E. hni. The extreme length 
fr*nn n*irth-west to south-east is about 61 mile-s. The 
area is 2958 squiiv*? miles, and the population 280,000, 
The aneient t*»Avn of Basim is the admini-strativo he.adqnar- 
t**rs. A g*)od metalled road connects it w ith Akola station 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Ikailway, 60 miles north. 
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Basim, the more westerly of the two tahiks of the 
district, is a rhdi tahlc-htiid, about lOOO feet above sea- 
l<*vel ; Biisad. the eastern taluL\ is mainly a succession of 
low liills covered with poor ^^rass. Many of the hill 
jKjaks rise to a heif^lil of 2000 feet. Iron ore is plentiful 
Ibroiighout the hi^h lauds. Several of the forest trees 
jicld f^nins, dyc.s, and medicines, and the junplcs supply 
ahuiulant fioil. 'J’lic ituin^o, the uialiua, and oth<*v fruit- 
trees are found in all the villaf:je lauds except those of the 
western parf/atifis. The two prineipal rivers are the Pus 
and tin* Kata Puma, niouiitaiii streams wliieli rise close 
t«> encli other :it the village of Kata, north of the town 
of Basim. The larger wild animals are tigers, lei»pards, 
l)j*avs, wild hogs, and several varieties ol doer; small game 
al)Oimds. The staple crops are cotton and joar (gi*cat 
millet), jieitber of which much rain. 'I’lie cotton 

is all funnily or the best and earliest kind, (^ousblciable 
ipiantilies of eoaibc rice are grown on nnirrigated laiul, 
w bii li has to be manured for tlie crop. The cliitd inami- 
factuH's of tlio district are eoarsc? cotton elotb, bl.aiikets, 
and a 111 lie ])aper. The eli]nat<! is preferred to tb;it of the 
other <li.stricts in Bcrar; tlu‘ liot wind which blow.s dur- 
ing till- day in the summer nionlhs is .succeeded at night 
hv ii cool hree/e. 

BASIN is a geogiji] ill leal term whieli is used i)i such 
exjn-ch.sions as the “ Imsiii of a sea,” the basin of a lake,” the 
“basin of a river,” and it inchnlcs .all the countries tlrained 
by the waters that run into .such S(‘a, lake, <»r river. l*ro- 
feshor Huxley say.s wittily (*‘l’]iysiogr.a]iliy,” IHSO") that 
allbongh it is ninnife.stly necessary that there is a dip 
inwauls (<ilherwise the water would not collect in the basin ), 
this dcpnxsslon is so grailual that it should ratlier liavc 
been callial a dish than a basin. 

If what Ave might call the liiii of the basin of a sc*i runs 
far inlaud, and connireheiids a great extent ol eountvy, it 
commonly contains large and fertile ]ilains, m.iintains a 
numemus population, and at some poriml of history ci\iliza- 
tioii has made considerable progress w ithin its limits. 1’hus 
the basin of tlu* Bay of Bengal comprelicnds countries not 
nnich less than half of Europe in extent. Accordingly we 
linii not only th.'it it is, and ever has been, Jiiueli frequented 
by vessels, but filso that at a A’cry eaily perioil civiii/,alinn 
made eoushlerahle progress, and that at all limes the arts 
of prace have been gri-atly cultivated Avilhin its limits. On 
the other li.aiul, if the land jiart of the h.asin of a sea is of 
sm.all extent, tlie country is poor, its inhahit.ants haekw'ard 
in civilization, and its corts dcscitcd. Such is the case 
witli the Arabian Gulf, ot which the edge of the basin coni- 
iii'inly coincides Avith it.s shores, and in no ]ilaee probably 
extends more th.nn 2t) niih's inland. It is line that many 
ships now, as in ancient times, navigate the gulf; hut it 
must he recollected that this activity is (now as formerly) 
I'auscd }>y the trade between Europe and India, and not by 
any indnceiiient found in the basin of the gulf itM-lf, 

The hrisina of lakes offer likcAA'isc several varieties. 
Mountain lakes lams in general a ATrv narrow basin, Iwiiig 
inclosed on all sides by mountains. Many of them ivceim 
a river at one extremity, in which case their hasiti runs 
U]) Ml ’ll 1 iver to it.s source. The lakes of ]daiiis luwc, in 
general, a much larger basin, as they receive the drainage 
of a more extensive country (as tlio lakes of North America 
and tliosc of Russia). 

The basin of a river is commonly wiliest in the middle of 
its course, Avlierc it receives thcmo.st and the largc.st tribu- 
taries. At the source, and toAvards the month, the basin 
groAvs narroAver. But this rule i.s subject to cxctqdions. 
The basin of the Nile exceeds 1000 miles in ividth in Hie 
upper ])art of its course, but in Hie middle of its course it 
is in many ]ilaces less than 115 miles in Avidtli. The Danube, 
on the oth(‘r hand, })rcscrvos nearly the .same Avidth at its 
mouth as it attains higher up in its coiir.se. Tiie internal 
structure of the basin requires exaniinatiou. Alost rivers 


tniA'crsc a country Avhich ri.ses .sIoavIv towards their sources, 
and the ascent is only ra])id in tJie U]q>cr part of their 
rour.se; but some rivers, after i.s.suing from the mountains 
which giA'c* them origin, triwerse in their tourse to Hie sea 
]dains of ditlerent elcAaliou. Thus the Diinuhe traverses 
three exteusiA’O plains — those of Bavaria, of Huugarv, and 
of Bnlgari.a — wdiieh .are respectively 1000, 94)0, and 10() 
feet above the sca-lcvel. Plains of such different clcAation 
above the sea must of course diiler materially in produc- 
tions, soil, and climate. NN henever a liver, w'ith its tribu- 
taries, tr.aver.M*s an extensive basin,/' . .surface of this h.'isiu 
in goner.al piesiaits a great variety ot geological furmationb. 

BA'SIN. In geology, depressions of the strata occasioned 
by synclinal dips arc thus designated, esjieeially such as;iro 
on .a large .sc.a)e. In the area kmovn by this ii.arne the^ 
.strata diji from two ojiprisite sides, altainiiig their greatest 
dc]ith$ in the centre. Tims the 'JVrtiary basins of London, 
H.anipshire, and P.aiis, resting on chalk; the coal-basin of 
»SouHi Wales, resting on ohl n*d sandstone; and in a largi-r 
sense the Enro])eaii basins hetAveen the L'ral, the Scaudi- 
iiaxian eliains, and tlie Pyrenees, Aljis, iM.c. The strata 
Avere oiigiiially de]iosjUMl in hori/ontal layers, and Inno 
a<‘quiri‘d tlaar conliguralion fia»m elc\;iti<>ns and depressions 
of partieul.ar geogiajdiitMl areas. 

BASING HOUSE. See BAMNt.sniKi:. 

BA'SINGSXOKE, a iiinnieijial borough and market - 
toAvii in Jl.aiujishin*, 4S miles fiom London by Hie South- 
western R.ailway. It has a eoiisidera)>le tiade from it.s 
.standing at the jimelion of tivi- roads, and being al.so an 
impialaut laihv.ay eentie. 'I lie triwn is ple.isantly .situated 
in Hie midst of a fertile and wooded distriet. The ilmreh 
is a sp/u*ioiis and handsome Iniildini:. Tlicrc are chapels 
for all denominations of dissent eis, several schools, a 
mechanics’ institute, lowii-li.ill. .'ind a corn excliange Avhich 
is considered one of liie lu'st in the county, and the large 
room of Axhieli is used for niec lings, eoneerts, &e. The 
charities are numenins, and on the east of tlii‘ town is a 
tract of common land lOH .acres in extent, over Avhieli 
certain liouseliolders Imve the right of ]iastnrage. The 
malting ami corn tr.ides «*oiistitute the prineijial lKisine.*<.s 
of the ]»iaee, lint a gooil ti.ule is also carried on in coals 
ami timber, and there are lirein'rii's, .-in iron-foundry, and 
a nianufaetory of agrieiiltiiijil hiqilemenis. The population 
ill lts,si w.as illiSI. 

In tlie early peiiod of the S.ix'-n dMiasty Basingstoke 
AA’.as inferior to Old Basing, hut at tlii* time of the (^onque.st 
it bail obtained the .siqieriority. At cording to l)*iiiie.''day 
Book, it Avas a roy.al manor which hail never twiid tax or 
been dLstrihiited into hides, and li.ul .it the .siir\eA a market 
AA'ortli oils’. Jn 12t)l Henry III. founded a hospital here 
for the m.ainten!iiiee of .six agi*d and impotent piiusls; it.s 
site Avas on the north side of the ri\er, but not .aA’ostigcof 
it now remains. Jn the reign ol Henry HI., Sir William, 
aftenvavds Lord Samlys, in eoiijimelion AAitli Eox, bishop 
of VVinche.sler, iii.stituti'd a guild and erected a beautiful 
chapel here, which he dedicali d to the Holy (ihost. This 
fraternity Avas dissohi'd in the reign of Edward VL, and 
the leAeune wms ATsted in the crown; hut in the reign of 
Mary it was le-eslahlislieil. and tin* reA’enue appropriated 
to the maintemmec of a priest, foi the eelehratvon of divine 
.'■erviee ami the inst i net ion of > oiiiig iiieii and boys belonging 
to the toAvn. Dm ing the v\\ il war in the reign of Olmrles 1. 
it. Avas hnj»i)n‘s.sed by Cromwell, and the estates AA’ore seized 
by the Purliaiiient, hnl. through the intercession of Dr. 
Morley, hislioj) of Wiiielicsler, tliey wiae restored in 1670, 
and appiopiiatcd to their former use, and arc uoav enjoyed 
by the Erec .School. Basingstoke sent iiiembors to Parlia- 
ment from tlie 2.‘>rd Edw.ard I. to tlic 4th EdAvard HI., 
Avhen, at the solieitalion of the inliahitants (it is siippo.sed), 
the privilege ee.ased. John de Basingstoke, a diiNtinguiblieil 
Kcholarof Hie thirteenth century; Sir James Lancaster, the 
navigator ; and Joseph and Tliunias Wart on — one the poet 
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Iniirratc iind the oUmt liead-niasler of Winchester — were 
horn in the town. 

1 i A s I N ( I Il< ) I'h !•:, Pawlet, Marquis of Wind lester's mansion, 
s1o(kI, as the, ruined iieaps still testify, at a small ilistanee 
from r.asiii';stoke. It was ealh-d in jest Jifutftitf/ House hy 
tile jnhihint cavaliers, for in the p-eat ei\il Avar it stoocl 
siep^ after from tlie Itoundlieads; and further, it 

])rotected the preat west road. Thus there came to he 
a kind of passion (»n the J^irliaim-nt side to take Hasiiii; 
House; and this Avork was ^iveii to no less a man than 
Lieut enant'paieral Olivia* (’’roniwell. We learn from the 
namitive of JVters, related hy desire to the Hons(> of Com- 
mons, that the lieulenanl-p'neral “sjient mneli time AA’ith 
(lod in prayer the iii^dit liefore tlic storm;” and in a letter 
dated 1 Jth Oi lolier, lO lfi, Avliieli Avas rea«l for joy in all the 
ehurehes »)ii tin* n«'\l Simday, Cromwell hepns in the same 
S])iiit — 1 thank Ciul J ran pAc you a piod aeeoimt of 
liasin^ House.” Tlieie were, indei'd, 1 aa'o honse.s, the older 
some UdO or oOt) years olil, hoth of them “suiqiassiiij^ in 
heauty and stateliness;'’ ami Mr. I’eters AA'axes eloquent over 
tli(‘ huLn* store of ]»roA isioiis, “for years ratlua* than for 
month^,” and over Hie jirinedy appointments, as of a “bed 
eostinj; Xl I'Ce. The defeiiee Avas desperate, hut no 
ilefeiiee availed apiinsl the lierA attaek of the lieuteiiant- 
P’ljeral. The A\all, a mile round, Avas carried hy storm, 
:iml aftiT a shar]i moiiilM”‘'s A\oik all Hie pirris(jii Avere slain 
i T ])risoners. 'I'he marqi.ls was aim)n^::st the latter, stoutly 
.'Uerriii;; that “if the kin;^ had had m* imne p*omid in 
Tiiifdand bnl Ihisiii" House la* Avould ad\entnre as he difl, 
and so maintain it to the uttenin»sl, [t)v ]>admj //tufAc trax 
vnJlvd I.DtmUtf."' Tin' soldiers AAere alloAved to ])lunder till 
iiijL^htfall, and tin' remainin<^ contents AAere then sold to the 
eoiintry folk round, AA ho came for it in earls. Katii tin: 
lead pitters AVere jiulled doAvn; ‘‘ainl Avliat the seddien. left 
the lire took hold on, leaving nothing but hare aamUs and 
ehimneys in h‘ss than twenty lioiirs — being occasioned,*' 
says Mr. Vi'ters, “ In the neglect of flie enemy in quenching 
a iiiv-hall of om.'- ,il iirsl.'’ CroiUAvell Avriles — “f humbly 
ofler to you to ha\e this jilaee utterly slighted, for these 
fidloAving rea'^oiis; — Ji aaIII ask about 800 men lo manage 
it; it is no frontier; Hie j)la(*(‘ exceedingly mined hy our 
batteries.” «S^e. Wlieieiiii the ]*arliameut deeree«l that 
iJjising House A\as to he earted away; ‘‘ WIiocA’cr AA’ill come 
for brick ami stone shall freely ha\e the same foi his 
jiaius.” (Coininoiis donriials, 15t]i October, lG<ir>; ISprigg's 
"Anglia I’cdiviva,” London, lGd7; “CroniAvcdrs I^dters 
and Sjieedie.s,” hy CarlAle, third edithai, London, 184!>.) 

BAS'KERVILLE, JOHN, a celebrated tirinter, Avas 
horn at Wolverley, in Woreesti-rshin-, in the year 170fi. He 
does not appear to have hetui brought up lo any ])articular 
imsiness. In 172(5 Ave find him keeping a AA’riting-school 
at Birmingham, and in 1745 lie c-ngaged in^tlie japanning 
Imsiness .'it the same place, hy AAhieh he acquired eonsidcr- 
ahlc Avealth. Jlis taste for lileratiivc* and the arts comieeted 
Avith it led him to direct his attention tow ards the improA’c- 
nieiit and perfection of the art of piinting. The most 
obvious iiriprovcment to lie ctrected AAas in the shajie of 
tin* li'tters. Casloii, jirevioiis to llaskervi lie's attempts at 
lefter-hnnuliiig, had cut a variety of iiiatnces of more 
beautiful slaipes Hjan those of the Dutch types whieh. up 
to this time, had been imported into England. Ihiskerville 
c arried the art tti a higher degree of jierfection ; and twen 
iioAv his types Avoiild. in many resjieets, he considered models. 
r»y his unceasing efl'orts the art of ]nintiiig AA'as raised to a 
<legiee of ])ei feet ion ])reAiously iinknoAVii in this eouatrA. 
His piinting eslahli'^linienl does not ajipear to ha\’o been 
pHditahlc to him. Eiom u ]jassage in a letter to Walpole 
itAvould ji]i])ear that in 17(52 h<- was d<*sirous of AvithdniAv- 
ing from the business. After 17(55 little or nothing issued 
froni his pres.s. It is most likely that Ihi! typographi- 
cal inipniAement AAhieh he Avas the means of cilecting was 
not suflicieiiHy appreciated at the time, and eonsequently 


that his effmlfi wore not very liberally eneouvaged. Tlie 
editions of his works arc now, however, highly jirized, 
Ihiskerville died in 1775. 

BAS'KET, a icccjitacle for domestic use, m;ide hy 
inlertAvining reeds, osiers, a'cc. 'I'lie iiamo is derived from 
the ancient British haxtjvd or baxifaird^ a netting or A\ea\- 
ing of splinters. 'I he word used to he Avritten “baskett.” 
Thus Chaue-cr — 

“ Km* I Avol prcche and beg in sondry Tmides, 

1 Avol not do no labour With min hourles, 

No nniko has^ntes for to live tiiereby, 
liecaiiso I wol not beggen idelly.” 

The art of liasket-mnking is one of great antiquity, and 
it is also one of the most Avidely spiead. Baskets are 
n'ferred to in the Old Testament at a very early period, 
the ark of bulrushes used hy Joehehed, tlie mother of Mosos* 
heiiig prohuhly a kind of basket aa'oa'cu clo.sidy .and plasten-d 
Avith hitunien on the outside. One of the most curious fd 
the Babylonian tablets of the British Museum, first deci- 
jdiered hy IMr. (h‘orge Smith [s('C Baisvloxia] relates Hie 
\ory similar story of Sargon, king of Akkad, KiOO 

“ My niotlmr the princess conei*ived me; 
in tlitliciilty she brought iiio ('orth: 

She placed me in an ark (basket t of riishc::, 

With bitumen the lid stie sealed. 

She lannehed me on the river,” Ac. 

l’r.agnn‘nts of haskel-work are ocea.sion:illy found in the 
pieliislorie lake dAvellings of Switzerland, while the ha-'kids 
made' hy the .‘ini'ieiit Britons Aveie highly valued hy their 
lioinan eoiiqueiors. At Hie pre.sent day iimst iif the 
uiieiAilized tribes of Africa and North and SoiiHi AnuMiea 
ar<' skilful basket •maker.s, some of tlie latter eontimiliig lo 
AveaA’i* their material so closely that the A'essels sei'Ac to 
hold Avaler. Vavi(iU.s roots and jilanls are laid under eon- 
trihiition for tins ])urpose; canes and split hamlioo .are 
largely usid in India, China, and daj»an, and in Eniojie 
enormous quanlities of AvilloAV shoots are annually used up 
in basket AVeaving. In some parts of Englarul and Scotland 
exteii.siAa* estates arc planted with AA’illows Avhich are culti- 
A;ited for basket Aveaving,and the rods most highly estei'rned 
for this purpose are groAvn in rhigland. Notwithstanding 
this, ha.skcts to the value of i54(>,()IH) are annually imported 
int<» the United Kingdom from the Continent. Basket- 
iij.iking is found to be one of the oeeniiatioiis most protil- 
ahly e:imed on hy the blind, and forms an important part 
of the iiidnstrv of almost all blind asylums. 

BASLE. 'See Baskl. 

BASNAGE, JACQUES DE BEAUVAL, the eldi st 
sou of Henri de Basnage, horn at Kouen, 1(55G, was the m<ist 
eelebi\atf’d ineinher of a distinguished IVotcstant family. 
He AA'a.s sent wdien A'cry young lo Sauinur, to study under the 
famous Taiiaquil Ic Fevre, and became the favourite pupil 
of hisinastei. He studied theology at Geneva and at Sedan. 
On hi.s return to Koueii he wa.s jeeeived into the ministry 
ill iSept ember, 1(57(5, and became pastor of the reformed 
ehiireh in that city. He married, in I G84, Anne du ^loulin. 
The church at Houcii being closed hy authority in June, 
U585, Basnage obtained pmiiission from the king to retire 
to Holland, and aeeordiiigl}' he settled at Itotterdam, in 
AA'hich ]il,iee he AA'a.s a stipendiary minister, niftil, in IGtM, 
the eniisistory, influenced by IIciii8iu.s, ap]iointcd him pastor 
of a ehureh at the Hague. At tlio llagne he not only 
(xi'ited himself in his religious duties with indefaligahlc 
zeal, hut Avas also employed in state nflair.s. Basnage w'as 
the friend of the Grand-ponsion.'iry Heiii.^ins, and AAniile in 
Ihdteidnm had a Avi'ckly meeting AA-itli P.i-t.s, Bayle, and 
other scholars. IJc carried on a correspondence AA’ith seve-' 
ral jiriiices, noblemen, and ministers of state, and aviHi many 
scholars in France, England, Germany, and Italy. He, Avas 
seareely less esteemed by Catholics than by Frotr'stants. 
Voltaire said that. Basnage was fitter to be a inini.ster of 
st.atc tliun of a parish, lie died in 1723, aged seventy- 
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one. llis ehjef works are a favourite 1 realise on llio Holy BASQUE PROVINCES, THE {Las Provinctas 
•Comuinnioii (1G88), a ‘‘History of the Jews,” in five vols. Va8couqndas\ are situiileil in tlie north of Spain, and con- 

(1700), and an e.s.say on Duels and Orders of Chivalry sist of the provinees of Ahiva .r Alva and Cuipuzeon, and 
(1720), all printed (in French) in Holland. There is an the seneria of Vizcaya or Biscay. Alava, the mo.st sfaithern 
Knp;lish translation of the History hy 'fay lor (1708). of the three, is hounded S. hy the Ebro, W. by the province 

BAS'QUE LANGUAGE, 'i'his langniif];e, Leiigua of Bnr^fis, E. by tliat. of Navarra, and N. by the sierra, 
Jinsrongdtla^ called also bv the Spaniards Uascuenm ainl or mountain chain, which forms tin; continuation of the 


Vhtuuno^ is spoken hy the jieople who inhabit, the Basque 
Provinces find part of Spanish and French NuvaiTC — that 
is, the countries lyin'; in the nn|;lo of the Bay of Bisc^iy. 
The jK'ople c.'ill themselves Eu.skaldiinae, and their laiif^na^e 
Eiiskar.'i. 'J'be tc.stiinouies adduced to ])ro\ c that the Basque 
lanpna^e was spoken by all, or nearly all, the ]»rimitive 
inhabitants of S])ain and Portugal, and the south of Fraiiee 
br*fore the invasion of Aryan tribes, arc so numerous and 
eoiichisive us to amount almost to a d<*monstration. 'J’be 
•elymolojjiy' of the w’ords denotin" tin' ancient names of 
nionntain.s, rivers, and towns, in almost every part of the 
]n’ninsnlji, is one of the stron"est proofs, TJie examples 
tf words in wliieli the tirst I'Icmeiit appears lo he Basque 
are ]»erhaps tin* most striking; such is arha^ nltui. a roek, 
which in names of places assumes the form asln. Modern 
ai.amcs which contam the elenietit an*, Ast('"nl<*t.», Asi»ibeza, 
AKt«>r"a, iSre. 

'flic Basque is entirely unrelated to any other known 
longue. It is of exaggeratedly ag'ghitiiiative tvjie, iu- 
eorporating into its verb a v.aricty of relations which are 
elsewhere expressed hy indojicndent words. | Sec Arxii.i- 
ARY Vi.lius.'l Be.''ides tiTininations cqni\alcnt to all tho.se 
existing in English, it has freqnont.'Uivc, dhnitmli%e, and 
.'inginentativo termiuation.s, like the Spanish ami Italian. 
Verbal nouns arc formed with the 1<*nnin;itioii art or arija^ 
to denote a pliysical actor, and //a, to denote a moral one; 

<< f/ tda */ * , ‘ tslia, i leaeJn ' F»i 

iJie abstract substnnthcs it has likewi.se two terniin.ationo, 
tassvun and tfftenja ; the former denoti's a natural, and the , 
latter a monil quality, defect, or perfection. Thus, zortf- j 
fassuna denotes iinidiK'ss, as a phy.sical derangement of the 1 
mind ; zoraquerija, an inclination to madness from a strong \ 
passion; and s<i on almost ad inf nit u in, 'flu* Basque sub- ■ 
staiitive.s liave no sign to cxpre.s.s tlu- relit ion of gender. ! 
There j.s but »me article, wliieji is a for the singular, and or 
for the plural. Thi." sign forms tlie eliaiueteristie of nouns . 
as to nnmbi'r, and is in all cases atlixed to tin* substantive 
— as /77//.;o//a, “inaii-tbe </?y/c:o7me, “men-tb " As the . 
propo.sition i.s .always aili.\ed to the noun, tlier niav be I 
s:ii(l to exist as many e.-ses as there are ])ro])ositioiis. 

'file moods of the verb are eb*^en, and the ten.m*s, 
according to some Basque gi-ammarians, amount to forty- 
six. Every verb can he conjugfitcd in twenty-six forms, 
shnw'ing the dilfeivnt relations of the ag<*nt to the action 
and to tin* object wdiieh it affeels. Tlie relation of the 
speaker to the person spoken ti> is also e\])vessc<l by 
particular termiuation.s, Tliu.s there are live dilferent 
terminations, viz. fi*oni nu inferior to a superior, from a 
man to a woman, ami rice rersd^ and also betw'cen equals. 
The syntax is very simple, and subject to fixed riile.s. In 
every sentence tlie substantive i.s ]»laeed lir.st, then tlio 
article, then the adjeitivc, then the iuBerb, followed by 
llie verb, and lastly the objoet, with tlie preposition afli.xed 
to it. E.xani})lc; — Seme ot/ner hal-vc emnn-d-eus-ruz 
ardnraoHC ec; the literal meaning — “ Soii-erooked-one, 
given-us-has-to, cares those;” which memis, a had sou 
ims f^aused us these troubles. This order i.s that in which, 
generally si)eakiiig, an illiterale Basque places the words 
when he attempts to speak Sp.inish, foi* wliieli reason the 
Spaniards call ctmcnrdnncia Vizcaiua a had eonstrnction. 

The Basques appear to bo a Caucasian raei;; their skin 
is “white” and their features regular, hut their speech 
cuts them off irrevoeahly. Tlie problem of their origin 
has been attacked many times, and still affords battle- 
ground to 2 )hilologists and ethnologi.sts. 


Pyrenees westward. Biscay, (luipuzeoa, amra very small 
}Mirtioii of the north-western part of Alava, lie to north of 
this sieiTa, and between it and the Jtny of Bi-^eay, Tlie 
senorIa4if Biscay has on the west the pro\iiieu <•£ Santand'-r. 
and on the east that of (Juipiizeoa, which is it.self hoimdi'd 
K. hy Navarra ami the French department of Basses P\h - 
nees. The Basque Provinees form a pretty regular ti iaiiL^ie, 
the altitude of wliieli from the Ehro to tlie Bay of Bisea\ i^ 
about 67 miles, and the h,a‘'e, wliieli rests on tin* hay. is 
about IK) mile ir united area is 2971 square mil**-, 

of which Biscay contains 1267, Aliwa 108‘2, fiiiipnzcoa 622 
The ]io]»nl.'ition in JKs;» was' Bi.seay, Ala\a. 

9.‘l,000; Guipiizeoa, 167,000: total, 'l.')0,000. ('liiijmzcoais 
one of the mo.sl densely pe4)]d<*<l of the Spaiiisli pioviiiei,^. 
The siirl.iei* of tlie Basque Pro\inees, whicli is of a similar 
eliaraeter f hronglioul, consists td miTnemns ranges of iiMiiiii- 
lain sent<»fffn>m llie in.iiii sierra ami interseet«'d by valleys, 
wbieb are draiin-d by nmnerons small streams. In Biscay 
and (uiijmzen.. tlie rivers all Ihav iiortb into the Bay of 
; liiseay; tin* largest of them ,*iro (proceeding from west to 
; east') the Nervion or Ner\a, the Cadagna, the 3lundae.i, 
j tin* Leqm*itio, the Ombirnia, which sepnr.ites tliesc two 
I ]jrovinees; the Deha, tin* Uiol.i, the Ori.i, the Uvimiea. tin* 

' Oy.irznn, .‘iml the Bidassoa, which separates (Jui]inzeoa from 
I France. 'J’ln* river, ^ of Alava How into tin* Ehro. The 
' most iinpuitanl of the.se is the Zadorra. Tlie moniitaiii". 

^ 'ly e.ilemeoiis, hut in soim* iilaces tiiey eonsi&i 
of .sand.slone and slate. 'i*ln*y ahouiul in excellent pastures; 
their high sbqies an* (*row'ned with forests of oak, and in 
manv jdaees ot eliestnnt, the fruit of wdiieh is list'd as food 
in tin* c«'imtry, and al.so exported. 'J’hc valle}.s eon*'i.st 
of a rich clay soil. Tin* people are not v(*rv industrious. 
Most of them are engagi*d in agrienlture, which is better 
iindei stood lli.in in many parts of Spain. Oxen are u.sed in 
ploughing, Imt s]».i(h* hii.shandrv i.s ehi(*fly udojtted. 'I’he 
2 >easaiitiy livi* geiu*rjilly in rasenny, or hamlets of six «tr 
eight houses. E.ieli fanner is the ^miprietor of tlie land he 
rill’s, q’lie chief crops raised are wheat, harlev , oats, maiz<*, 
friut.s, l)em]». flax, and piilsj*. S<»me jmor wine e.'illed chacnii 
is made; hnt the eoinimm heveragi* is eider, ajqih s being 
veiy abundant. 'I'he ehi«*f iron-mines and smelting funiacet. 

Sp.ain are in Ihc'.e provinces. 'I'ln* ores are very rich; 
those of SoiiioiTostro yield I>.‘> per cent., tlio.se of Mondragoii 
do ]n*r cent, of metal. The mines are worked chielly 
hy English, Freiieli, or (Jerman eompanii*s. Cojiper, tin, 
marble of dilVereiit colours, and jasper are also found, 
'riu* preparation of ehm'eoal,and tlie important fisheries on 
their long extent of .sea-board, afford employment to thost- 
not engag4*«l in tillage or in the iron-works. 'Plu* number 
of eorn-mills for grinding flour, whicli is one of the principal 
c’xports, is ven gieat. The climate of the Basque Pro- 
vim*4*s is damp and enervating, and very ehangeahle. 

TJm* Bn.stjiie nation is certainly the first tbat si’ttled in 
the Spanish peninsula, as far as liistiirieal evidence goes, 
blit its oiigiii i.s unknown. Humboldt eonsid(*rs the imub’rn 
J’asqm* nation as tiu* representative ami tlie descemlauts 
4 if tin* gn*:it n. it ion of the Iberi, who were .sjnvad over tlni 
whole penin''iili ami s]»oke one language, modified into 
diflereiit dialects. 

In the time of the Romans 111*' ]»eople novv called Basques 
were called Vaseones, and in the fifth century of our t*ra 
tln'v were known by the inline of VarduH {liiccionario dc 
la Acadiwia, art. ‘‘Alava”). The territor}' which they 
occupied in ancient times cxtend(‘d on both sides of the 
Pyrenees, and comprised the three Basque Provinces, and 
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both Sjittiiisli and Frcjncli Navarre (Strabo, iii. ; IMiiiy, Lii. 20). 
'rijoy were the only Spaniards who preserved their iudepend- 
eiiee, not liaviii;; been subdued by any of tl)e nations who 
invaded the peninsula. A body of \'ascones is mentioned 
( Tacit. “IJibt.” iv. ih'J) as scsrviiiK apiiiist (!?ivilis and the 
Batavi. Nc) less obstinate w'as tlieir j esishinci* a"ainst tlie 
<ioths, tlieir iinal conquest bein" only effected A.i>. 580. 
The Arabs A^erc never aide, to penetrate into their fastnesses, 
and the Christians f(»und in those inountaius a shcltei 
a;;ainst the Mohammedans. Jn the year 1 20t> Alfonso VIIT. 
of Castile, in his wars against the Kinj:of Nav.arre, invaded 
Alava and Cuipnzeoa, and those pro%inces were united to 
Castile, the kinj^ t.ikiii'; the customary oath to maintain 
their privileges. 

The f^overnment of the Basque I’rovinees dilhu-s entirely 
from tliiit of the rest of the peninsula. lAerv province 
has its own conshtulion and a sepaiate fjovernnicnt, not 
difTerintr much In spirit and form from each oIIkt. l)ele- 
^atesfrom the thret* ]»arliainentsmL*et annually to consider 
the common interests of the provinces. 1’hey employ a seal 
icpresentini( thiee interlaced hands, witli nudto '■‘Irwrachat” 

the three are one”); hut no written federal pact exists. 

'J’lie chief privileu;es of the Vi/cayans consist in pMunj]^ 
no ta\cs excejd. those levied by tlieir own juntas ; in every 
\ i/ca>an heiiif; by hirtli an hidalj^o, or f^entleman. and 
aclviiowledffed as such in every part of Spain ; in not heini^ 
subject to any tribunal, or to any (dher laws, either in 
llu‘ir own ])ro\ince or in any other part of the jicnin.snhi, 
than their own ; and in haviiif.^ a jnd;j;e risiilent at Valla- 
dolid f«)r the aihninistratien of those! laws in cases occurriii*: 
out of tlic ])rovincc; in heliq' exempt from Jiiililaiy service, 
except in the defeiiei' of their own count rv. The posse 
sion of these jjrivih'^jes has occasioned much tronide in 
Spain. vvluTc it Jias been often emleavonreil, liillierto with- 
out I'ompiele siieei'ss, to reduei! them within the general 
Kyst(*m of the eonulry. 

'I'he X'izeayaii.s and (Jnipu/coaiis aie tlie best sailors 
in the ])eiiinsula, and skilful in (ioinmeieiul traiisaidioiis. 
They .'ire ve ry active and indiistiious; their chief oee.ujia- 
tions are a.mieu]ture, eommenM*, and the niamifae-turjiijL? of 
iron. The women assist tlie men in the cultivation of the 
a:rouiitl, ami are riMnarkaldo for th(‘ir cleanliness, 'Dn* 
dress of tin- men and woimui is simil.’ir to that of the 
moiintaineers of Castile ; both wear aluireas, a sjuries of 
shoe which is made of a hard and untanned piee(‘ of ho<4- 
skin, iir that of any other animal, whicli tliey soften by 
soakinp: it in wati'r, and then cut it into ]iieees of the size 
of the foot, wliicli they fasten on with striii^^s. 

The Ihwqnes are generally found .‘UiUJiijL; the upper and 
more trusted servants in civil life, and in the army and 
navy Ihev make exeelleiit ]»clty otlieers. 

In 1873 a seJieme of visionary I’cform was ])roposed by 
the Madrid ^^overmin-nt, which included, aiiiomjjst other 
interferences with Basijiie privilefrcs, tin* iiieorporalion <»f 
their three jirfiviiices with Navarra as a single state. This 
aroused the ipeatest alarm on llie part of the Basques for 
the safety of their ]»eeuliar and, in the main, very excellent 
system, and causi'd them to take a very pvoiiiinent part in 
the Cailist iiisiirreetion which broke* out in that year, ami 
was not Mippies.scd till 1876*. 

BASQUES, LE PAYS DES tlie Country of the 
Ba.sqm's’*), the mime formerly >iame of its 

iiihabitauts, t^i a district in the soutli- western corner of 
I’lanee. It is at ]»re.sent comprised in the department of 
Basses Pyrenees. Sec Pykicnkk.s, Bas.sI'.s. 

BAS-RELIEF. The Italian tei-in hmino-rilkvo, or 
tlie h’reiich is commonly applied to any work 

of scnlyiluie «‘onneeted more or Jess with a plane surface 
or hackpound, and in this f;eneral sense is opposed to 
insulated detached figures, or sculpture in the round. In 
its Tiion' particular meaning hasso-rilievo, low or flat relief, 
is usually :ipprr»priatod to figures which have a ver) slight 


jirojectioii from tlu! ground, Alto-rilievo, on the other 
liand, is not only rouudt*d to the full bulk, but has 
generally some portions of the figures quite detached ; and 
HH'zzo-rilievo (a style between the two), altiiough some- 
times rounded to a considerable hulk, lias no part entirely 
iincoiiiiectcd with tJjc plane surface or ground. 

In carefully keejiing within the limits, however narrow, 
wliieli defined tlie style of rilievo, the great artists of 
antiquity failed not to eoiulenso into that style tlie utmost 
perfection eompatihle with it, wliile the various ajipliealious 
of tlie works suggested almmlant variety in tlieir tieatnuMit 
and execution. Tlie British Museum contains unquestion- 
ably the finest existing specimens of this branch of se,ul]ttuie, 
in the rilievo wliieli docoruled the J’artheiion, or Tenijilc r)f 
Minerva, at Athens, The so-called ‘‘Gates of Paradise,*’ 
by Ghilierti and Pisano, at tlie Baptistery :it. Florence, an* 
])eiliaps the linest specimens of has-relief hetw’e(‘ii tin* 
ancients ami Flaxmaii and Thorwaldsen in «mr own dav. 

BASS» in rnusie, is the opposite to treble. The giave 
iiole.s, or notes wdiich are produced by less than alxnit, 
20B vilirations ]»er secrnul, form tlie tliose nf liigher 
vibrations the treble, Tlie note called ‘‘middle ('/’ (witli 
vibrations) may be said to divide the two. 'Die word 
is a e(aitraeti(m of the Italian low, 'I'lic kindred 

Kngh'sh word base was used in earlier times with prei*isely 
the same meaning both musically and in general speech, 
hut the eontracted Italian form has now quite .siipersedi-«l 
tile native wonl. \Vc proceed to give some special mnsie.il 
a]»pHealions of the word, 

I The Bans Stavjc is that slave of five lines whieli Jias 
; upon its fourth line the F clef. 



The F el(‘f (somelimeH incorrectly called the Bass ehd) 
represent,’ the f witli 170'() vibrations jier seeuiid, ami is 
ill fact the letter F written .acros.s the line, and elianm d 
by successive mod ilie.al ions into its present foim. For the 
relative position of this clef to the others, see 

The notes of tJie bass stave extend from the G marked 
' ill the above example, with OG vibrations per second, to tin* 
I o in the .same example, with 213} vibrations. 

* The Bass \oiVK is the lowest voice of men. Us 
! extrenn* compass is from E or F to e' or f' for ordinary 



first-class chorus singers. Solo singers havi! frequently 
imieh gi’eater ranges. Ordinary \oie<*s lange from G to 
r or d', Purcell writes down to D and up to c' in Ids 
celebrated aiitliem, “ They that go down to the sea in 
ships,” and the lower note is touched inoic than once, 
j We give (tlie passage out of several : — 



They tljat bh in hlnii?, Ac. 


Ill .another work Purcell repeatedly touches tin* upper /*' in 
the bass voice part; wdiile Chrysandcr (“J Iambi,” i. LM I) 
quotes a still more (jxtraordinary phrase from an euily 
setting by llaudol of “Ads and Galatea,” that cantata 
whifh ill tile final aiTaugcrnent by the great mastejj- still 
afl'ords uninixed delight. The song for Polyphemus 
(Polifemu) lias tliis passage ■ 



qi: A'O. 
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Here we may explain the hi"b a! by tlie sinper using the 
falsetto voice; but no sudi trick would serve for the low C. 
We are therefore forced to the eoiudtisioii that the voices of 
former times w<*ro more <‘xteiisivt! in compass than those 
of tho present day. 

The JtAss Part of a scries <;f hannonies is the lowest 
]>art, siin]dy, without reference to its actual acuteness. 
Thus in the following — 



the lower not(*K of the pair arc the bass of tlie harmony, 
althongli they actually arc high in the treble slave. Here 
the word bass means ‘‘ lowest.” There arc many special 
rules as to the proper coiidnct of a ]>ass ]jart, h»r this is 
often nnich fettered, while upper parts are quite frei ; the 
naMiii being that a harmonist has to build liis whole 
(Mmstruction on his bass, and tlie part must tlieiefore hi* 
ligidly eovreet to he suitablo for so inijiortaut a fuiielioii. 
Ill text-books on hannony the exercises are always given 
as wlieremi the learner coiistrnets chords aecfirdiog 

to the rules, and tlie art of Harmony is heiicitoften called 
“ thorough bass.” The lilting of an aeeompanimeiit to a 
melody belongs rather to Composition; and lliougli it 
a]»pears peihiips to one miaequaiiiteil with the ait to he 
the more im]»oitanl thing, the study <»f hannony that 
is, the study of the ])ropiT aeeompaniinenl of a ha.^s - is by 
f.n the most necessary and fuiulaim'ntal exeieise; indeed it 
precedes all otlier tlu'orelical musieul inslrnetiou. 

BASS. an island, or ratlicr great rock, in Hu* Prith of 
Forth, about a mile and u half from the shoie of IJaddiiig- 
toiishire, in 50“ 5' N. l.it., 2“ W. Ion. It is a mass of 
granular greenstone. It is n(‘.*irly of a round sha]>e, about 
a mile in circnmfeieiice, and rises 313 feet a))o\e the sea. 
'I’he surface is abont 7 acres. Towards tin* south, that is, 
opposite the mainland, it declines with shelving rocks to 
the water, and there affords the only lauding-plaee, whieJi, 
however, is not witJiout diflieulty, even in calm wTather, 
Tt)wanls the north, and also on the cast and west, it 
^^es perpendicularly out of the sea, and in some places 
the ],reeipices liaiig over. A eaveriied passage inns 
through tile rock, which may be sailed through wlien the 
sea is calm. Some writers have said liiat upon the top 
of the rock tliere is u spring, but this not in reality 
the ease. The islniul .* llords pasture for a few shi*ep, 
hill it is principally remarkable for being fK'qneiitcd by 
docks of uijuatic birds, Avhieh continue tlieie during the 
.-nnnner. Of the birds which frequent tlie rock, the solan 
geese (the l^divavus basmiiitit) arc the most abundant 
and interesting. They arrive in ]MarcJi and take their 
depiurture in St'titeinber. I^irgo miinhers are taken and 
killed for llieir feathers and fat. There are remains of a 
fortress ,'uid of a small chapel on the rock. In IdOti 
Kohert HI. jdaced his sou, afterwards James 1. of Scot- 
land, on the. Pass, till a vessel could he ]iroeured to eoiuey 
him to Frain*(*. Thence lie embarked, and was «*aptured 
by direetiuii of Henry IV., and relainetl nineteen jears :i 
prisomr in Knglnnd. 'I'lie Bass was pnreha.sed by the 
JOiiglLsli government in lt>71, from Sir Andrew Ihiuisay of 
Abhotsliall, the proprietor, and was used as a prison for 
the Covenanters under Chnrlea IT. and James If. it was 
the last place in Clreat Britain that held out against 
William III. In 1701 lie directed the fortitieatious to he 
ilestroycd, and in J70G it was gi anted by tlie crown to 
ITesideiit kSir Hew Dalrjmple, with a reservation of the 
power of renew'iiig the fortifications if at any time the 
Knglisli (iovennneiit should desire to do so. 

BASS INSTRUMENTS are tliose which take the 
lowest parts of those played by their respective families, 
'J’lius tlie bass clarionet is the same as an ordinary 


Clakionkt, but speaks an fietave low’cr ; tho basset-hom 
is a clarionet speaking a liftlL lower ; the bass flute is now 
obsolete, hut it was played like a flageolet, and w'as aii 
octave (or nearly) i»eiieath tho Fmttk; the bass drum\i^ 
iM'tter known as tlie “ big drum,” and is suflicioutly well 
express(‘d by its name; the bass tuba is the lowest of 
i the saxhorn family, a sort of Bomuakdo:^ with tho 
enormous compass of four octaves, heginning on FEt>, 
more than an octave below tho bass stave, and gi\ing tho 
licaviest tone in the orchestra except the double bassoon 
j.seo (k»NTUA-rAfJorTO~| ; the bassoon is tho chief bass 
instrument of the “ wood wind” [ see Bassoon^ ; and finally 
tlie bass riol^ or sinijily “tho bass,” arc familiar names 
for tlie VioLONci j.i,!*, which is the lowest of the string 
fjimily in use in ehamher music, just as tho well-known 
double bass oeeujiies the similar position in tlic orchestra. 

Sec CONTUA-UASSO. 

BASS'S STRAIT. helwei‘n Vietoii.i, in Australia, and 
Tasiiuuiia, w'as first discovered by (leorgo Bass, the surgeon 
of a Jiritisli man-of-war, while on a sealing expedition 
fioin Fort Jackson in an open boat in 1738. The nearest 
approjuli of Australia and 'raMii.uiia is between Wilsons 
1‘roinontiiiy to the iiinlli, and (fneiilar Head to the south, 
the dislaiiee between whieli is H)5 miles. Tlio greatest 
depth of water between these two ]Knnt8 is about 270 feet, 
w’itli a bottom composed of stones, sand, shells, and coral, 
hut no de]>osit of irnul. The jirevailing winds are from 
the west. The tide rises from 8 to 12 feet. The strait is 
so thickly sliuhleil witli islamls aiul shoals as to render 
tlie navigation diflie.iiU. Tlie islands abound in seals, sea- 
elcjihants, and other inaiine animals. 

BASSAN'O. iliaeomo da Ponte s commonly called 
liassano, was horn at Ihissaiio in tlie year 1510. He wms 
instructed in the elementary ]>nnel})les of his art by his 
father, am! was afterwards sent to Venice. He applied 
liiinself witli intense assiduity to the general study of the 
gieat artists of tlie Venetijni school, and in all that relates 
to meelmiiieul jaMetiee, with extraordinary success; iior 
are evidences wanting that o\en in grainlenr of style and 
eoiicejdion lie e.xhildted at tliat time a capacity whieli 
none wJio jiulgi* liiin by Ids later works wiaihl suppost* 
him to have jiosses.sed. Bassaiio also painted poi traits, 
and several of the most distinguished ]>ersuns in Venice 
sat to liiiu during Ids residenee in that city, among them 
Mehastiaiio Veiie/do, tlie doge, Tasso, and Ariosto. On 
tlie death of his father he returned to Bassaiio and took 
])ossessioii of Ids patein.il residenee, situated on the ]de- 
turesqiie hanks of tin; iJreiita. He resided heie during 
the remainder of his life, “Bassaiio,” Sir Joshua Heynolds 
observes, “painted the boors of the district of Bassaiio, and 
called them patriarchs and prophets.” But in spite of Ids 
ilefeels, such is the spirit, eh-arness, and decision of Ids 
touch, the depth and richness of his tones, and the general 
]deturesqneiiess of his efieets, that Ids works not only 
commanded the res])eel of eonlenijiorary artists, hut have 
been always valued by judges of )):diiting for qualities so 
imjitntaut in tlie art. (liaeomo da Fonti* hail four hona 
wlio followed his ])rofession. He died in 151)2. 

BASSAN O. a city in tin* proviiieo of Vieeiizii, in 
Korthern Italy. It is situated on the left hank of the 
Breiita, 1«5 miles north of N'ieen/.a, in a district famous for 
its natural beauty and fertility. 'I’lie town itself stands 
on an emiiUTiee at the base of tlie ('avidc Alps. It is sur- 
roiindeil by old ivy-elad Avails, and is joined to a suburb 
on Hie right bank of the river by a very handsome bridge, 
huill hy the anddteet Fenaeimi. ScA'cral (d tho churchc's 
of Bassaiio are ileeorated Avith paintings hy (.liaeomo da 
Foiite ami his son Francesco. Near the cathedral rises 
tho oiiee-fortified toAver of Kzzeliiio, tlio enud Gliibelin 
leader, AAlneh affords a lovely view. Bassano is a place of 
great trade ; it has manufactures of .silk, Av<»olleu cloths. 
straAv hats, aiici tanneries, and one of the largest printing 
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<if1irc.s in Jtalj. Tho popnlutioii in 1882 was 14,521. 
T1 h 5 rnuiitrv arnund is hilly, covered with vines and olive- 
trees, and interspersed witli villafres. Bonaparte defeated 
tlie Austrians under Wurmser at Bassano, on Sth Sep- 
teinln*r, 1790, four days after tin* hattle of K(»v(‘r(‘do — 
havine; inarched hither from I’reiit in two davs. In IHO!) 
he elevated the district info a duchy, and conferred it upon 
his sfrndarv of state, Marct. 

BASS-BAR. a har of wood niiinin" ahni«^ the under 
side of the ‘‘ Ixdly ” of the vinlin, viola, \ioloneello, i^,e., in 
the direelion of and diree.fly underneath the hass striii" and 
the hass fool of tlie hritl;ie. Its othee is to resist the 
thrust of the hrid^ie on tJiis side, just as the soniid-post 
resists it f>n lln' In’hle side. 'J’lu* rise in i)iteh, and the 
<'onseqneiit ''rentiT strain ii]K)n instiimieiits, at present as 
niueh as a third more tlimi lf>9 years since, has caused 
stitler hass-hars to l)i- ie(|iiired; and it is almost impossible 
now to find a fremona instniment (eerlaiiily impossible to 
find one in actual use) nitli tlie ori'^iiial hass-har. 

BASSE (I .ahra\) is a t^mms of lisJies of tla* order 
Ai'ANTMoi’TiaiYt.ii. hi'loiii^iiii; to 1 Im‘ same family as the 
from wljirh it ditl'ers in tin* ton;rne heiiijj^ eovere<l 
nilli teeth, and tlie first dorsal Jin Ii.ixiin; only nine spines. 
'J'lu* hasse is found on the coasts of Ihiiopo and America, 
'i'he Enrojiean spei ies {/.ahra.r /wy>;o«t) is a ’voracious fish 
’with a lar^e stomach, ami was mucli I’sloenied of old. By 
tlie niieient (ireeUs it was so hifihly valued that Arche- 
st rat us rails a hasse hmuLdit from Milel “ •iH'sprin" i»f tin* 
}.;ods.'’ It had rephued the sturL''eon as hi'^hest in repute 
at feasts in the days of Aiijmstus, and it was a matter of 
iniportanee to asecilain the exact locality of the capture of 
a hasse. At certain seasons the 1 k'us<* of rivers was most 
prized. Aeeonliui; to Horace, the epiemes of Rome eonld 
tell at a hite whether their had heeii taken between the 
hridfr<’s over flic Tihei or n<*ar the mvi, “at tin* nn'iifh c»f 
the 'i'nseaii river." The>>e were the yoimj^er fish, ainl were 
spotted. Tile finest weie named htnall (watollv), because 
Tlieir llcsli livjilled w'oo) in softness and vvhiti‘ness. Ac- 
cording to Coliiniella. the cultivated taste of Mareius 
Phili])pus first tau'^hf the Romans to j>ri/e the hasse tJiat 
were taken while ('xliaustiiiL'’ their streniith in sfemiriiiif; the 
eiirreiit of tin* Tiber. 

'J'he has'^e w\'is su])posed by tlic nneieiit writers to ho very 
careful of its safely. Aristotle culls it tlic most euiiniii^of 
iislies; ami Ovid and A^liaii say tliat vvdien inclosed by nets 
it will burrow in the sand, and allow them to pass ov'cr it. 
H will strike ofl’ a bait with ifs tail, or if eani^lit by the 
hook it will twist about so as fc* widen the wound, and 
sutler the harl) to come out. It. received its ancient name 
of Li/pns fr<im its eiinniiiLr, and that of J.ahra.v fr<»ni its 
voracity. 1’he Stri^nMl Basse {Lahra.r Vnmttuii) is the most 
common of the Mortli Ameiican speeies. 

BASSEIN'. a district in the lV^;ii division <if British 
Ihirinah, lyiii" hetvveeii A Y and hit., uinl 

between 15' and 95' -lO' K. Ion. Tlie area is 0517 
sq’iiare miles, and the population .‘RtO.OdO. 

The distrii’t is in sliajie an irregular jMirallelo^ram, ex- 
tendinn; northwards from the Bay of Bengal, and divitled 
into two very imeipial parts by the .Araean Hills. 'I'he 
western ]K>rtioii forms a narrow momitainons strip; Die 
e.isti-ni is a stretch of alluvial land, traversed by thn*e 
Iar"4‘ hranelies of the Iraw.uldi, vvhieli flow nearly })arallel 
to one another into the sea. Of this tract the northern 
and largest ]iortioii, as far south as X;;a]iiitavv, is well 
walen*d and very fertile; the southern ])Oi'tion eeiisists 
of enllivateil plains and iarpie wastes of forest, pmhially 
merrin.ir into low marshy ^rroiind, ent iij) into nniiieroiis 
islands by the network of tidal en*eks unitin;; the moutlis 
of tlie Iravvaddi. 

The chief ])vodiict. is rice. SesniTinni and tobacco are 
cultivated to a small f‘xtent. The lu’oduee of the district 
can easily he transported by the .sea-water creeks, the 


natural means of coinrnuriieation, which also iirigate and 
fertilize the country. 

The climate of Bas*'«*in is relaxing, owin;; to the situation 
of the district in the delta of the Iravvaddi, with the eoniitry 
around intersected by tidal creeks, the muddy hanks of 
whi4*h are exjiosed during tlu? greater jiart of the day. 
The rainfall soinel lines exceeds 100 iin*hes per aimuiii. 
Cholera and fever are endemic, whilst bowel complaints, 
dro]»sy. and rheumatism are eominoii. 

Basskin, the headquarters, station, and chief ]>ort of 
Basseiii district, is sitiiati'd in the della of the Jnivvadili, lui 
both hanks of the B.asseiii river. The pojiulalloii is 21,990. 
Tlie ]M)rt has rajiidly jirogressed niider Brifisli rule. Ri<‘'* 
forms the chief article of export, and is mainly sent te 
Kiirope, Small quantities of timber, cotton, ti'haeeo, ami 
oil seeds are also exported. The chief imjiorts are coal. 
s.‘iU, piece-goods, eoltoii stuffs, and eroekerv. Chinese 
jtiiiks bring small consign inents of tea and silk, mainly foi 
the use of the Chinese eoniiniimty. Native craft fiom tin* 
coast of Madras bring cocoa-nuts and other articles used 
liy the Matlvasees, who are employed largely in loadiiiy 
.ami unloading ships. 

Bassein was nflerly depopulated in the time of Aloiing- 
hlitira (Alonipra), and no trustworthy records of its early 
hisforv exist. From the natural advantages of its site, it 
has alwavs been a harbour of eonsiderahle inijiortrmee, and 
is ulludi d to as “rosmen,” liy Raljih Fiteli and olhei travel- 
lers, who foiiml It.iTigooii a small village. During the first 
I Buriiiesi* war the oeeujiation of the town by the Biilisli 
! was iino]q)OKed, tlie Bmmese gov'eriior having set fire to it 
and retreatiMl. The po]mlaticai gi-adually returnejl, and 
the fdace was not abandoned till the conclusion vd war, 
wlieii tlie tioops were withdrawn. During the second 
Bui mes4' war, in 1 852, Bassein was finally taken iiy :issaiilt. 

BASSEIN^ an island off the eoasl of the Konkan, in 
the Ihniihav Jhvsideney, is separated by a narrow channel 
from the mainland. U lies l»et ween 19“ 20' and 19“ 28' 
N. hit., and between 72“ 48' and 72“ 51' K. Ion., ladiig 
about 11 miles in length from south-east to iiorlh-vvesl, 
and in hrea<lth. Tlie area is 85 square miles. With tlie 
exeejdion of two rugged hills of considerable si/e, the sur- 
f.iee of the island is flat .and its soil rich, yielding crops of 
liee, ])laiitain, sugar-eanc, and pan (piper betel). 

BASSEIN' (Wasai), tlie ehief town of the subdivision 
of the Nune name in Tanna district, Boinhav. about 5 
miles from the Bassein Road station on the B<»mhay, 
Baroda. and (Central India Railway, and 28 miles iimtJi 
of Bombay, 'riii! population is about 19 , 999 . Bassi-lii 
early attracted the, noticAi of the Poi ingnesi*, as the river 
or strait separating the island from the inaiidaiid was a 
eoiiveni4Mit rendezvous for shipping. In 1531 Bassein, 
w'ith tlie land in its ncighhonrhood, was ceded to them 
by Bahadur Shah, king of tluzcrat, and two years later 
tlie fort was hnilt. For more than tvro eenluries Bassiiiii 
remained in the hands of the rortuguesi’, and during 
this time it advanced to such prosperitv that the city 
came to he called the Court of the North, and its nobles 
were proverbial for their wealth and inagnilieenee. With 
jilentiful siijqdies of both limber and .stone, Bassein was 
adorned witli many noble buildings, including a callM‘dral, 
five eoiiveiils, tJiirteeii ehiirclics, and an asylum f«>r orphans. 
The dwellings of the Jiidalgos, or aristiK-iaev, who alom* 
were all<»vved to live within the city walls, are diiseribed 
(1575) as stately hnildings, two stories high, graced wifli 
e<ivered hal«*uni(*s and large windows, 'fovvards the end 
of tin* sev'enf(*enth century Bassein suffered severely from 
outbreaks of the plague, so deadly that in 1095 oiie-thinl 
of tin* pojmlation was swept away. In spite of the general 
decay of Fortiiguesi^ jiovvcr in the seventeenth eeiiturv, 
Bassein, as late as 1729, would seem to have retained 
much of its pros])erity. In that year the poiiulalioii was 
returned at 60,000. But the wealth of one city was 
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unahlii to stay tha ndvanrc ()f Murhalta power. In 1731) 
<Jliiinnaji Appa, a ilistiii;;uished Marhutta jjeiu'ral, at Iho 
l)ead of a powerful army, appeared bofoiv, Basseih. After 
a sie"c of three nionihs, e.onducted on hotli aide's with the 
greatest skill and eonraije, the pjarrison was fnrcfil to 
capitulate*, and the town and district of Bassein ])asse*d 
into iJie hands of the IVshwa. Tinder the Marliattas 
Bassein became tlu! chief place in their territories between 
the Baiikot river and Daman ; but they did not lonj; kerp 
peessession of the? city. In 1 780, after a sie^e? of twcl\e 
-ibiys, it W'as captured by a British army, under General 
Goeldard. By the? tre^aty of Salbai (178‘J) it was reistored 
to the ]\Iarhattas; and in 1818, on the overthrow' and 
<le']»e)sitie)n e»f the last of the Peslnvas, it was re'sutned iiy 
the English, and incorporated with thei Tanna district f»f 
the* Boinhjiy Presidency. 

Of edd jiaKsein tlie walls and ram])arls remain in n state 
-ed f^ewjd pre'senwatiem. Wilhin the? inelosnre tlie ruins oi 
llie eathe-ilral, of the Doniinie-an conve'iit, eef the Jesuit 
I’liurch etf St. P.iul, and of St. Aiillieniy’s Church, Imilt as 
<*arly as l.o;i7, can still be ide-ntitied. At Bassean was eeai- 
<-lueled, in 1802, tie' important treaty by wliieh the* Pesliwa 
a'r:reed tej iiiaiiilaln a Biitish Rubsidiary for«*e, lliu.s \ir- j 
luallv dissolvinj; tlu* IMaib.atta cemfeek-raev. i 

BASSES PYRENEES. See PvnKNtl'.s, B \ssKs. | 

BASSET-HORN. See Ct)iiN() i»r Bassktto. 

BAS'SIA is a p'lins of tre)]»i(tal jdaiits, belem^iin^jj to tin* 
Older Sap<»ta<’K.i.. The* sjiceies are* found in tlie East 
ineiii-s and in Africa, where the} arc <if f^i'e'at eeonennieal 1 
iiiipenlaiiee* on aeeount of the ubuiidanee of .a sweet buttery 
snlKstanee* wliieli is yielded by their se*eels when boile*el. The 
whitish tlesliy corolla is divided above iiitei ei<^lit lobes; the* 
slamciiR are imnieroiis ; ami tlie eivary, with six te» ci«:lit e*ells, 
be*e*ome's a pulpy fruit with tliiTc or four on<*~seeiled cells. 

7.iajfsh huitfriKrn (tin* Imliaii hntter-lree) is fonml wilel 
on the Alniora Ib’lls in Imli.a, ■where it grows to a eeaisid- 
♦•rahle size, its trunk sometimes measuring ottfe'et in lie*iglit, 
and T) or (5 feet in eirennifereiiee. Prom the see*ds is jme- 
slneed a fat-like* sulistanee, a kind of v<*getahle butter 
which is uf'cd feir iTuMiinalism, and alsei in the* maim 
fae*ture of soap. The; pulp of the fruit is ('.itable, and tin* 
juic*e of Ibc lieiwe*rs is made into sugar. 

7/<o*e.*e/a lonfft folia (the* Iiielinn oil-tre*e) is a. large* tre*e a 
goeid de;d like the* last, but its leaves are narremer and its 
lleAve*rs nmeli more fleshy. It is a native of the peninsula 
»f India, and is found in iilautatioiis along the soutli<TU 
coast eif (’oromaiidel. Tls fruit is yellnwisli, and yklds lev 
picssure* a valuable eal. wlneh is useel by llie peiore'r nati\'*s 
e)f India fea* their lamps, for sewp, and instead <»f bett'*r 
e»il for ee)e)ke*ry. Tlie» ileiwers also are* re)aste*ti and eaten 
by the Indian jieasants, or bmised and boiled to a jelly 
and made* inte» small balls, wliieli are se»ld or e*\ebauge*d 
for fish, riee. and various sorts eif small grain. I'lie wood is 
as lianl anel elurabh* as teak, sei that this is one <»f the 
most generally useful trees fonml ou the eoiilinent of India. 

liastmt Infi/olin (tlie* mabw^ali) lias oblong leaves, and the 
coredla lias a veiy jn-otiihcraiit tube. It is a native fd the* 
mountainous ]iartK e)f the Circars anel of Bengal, where it 
forms a middling-sized tree. Its w'ood is bard and strong, 
and ]jre»per fen* tlie* na^es of wheels. 'J'hc flow'crs arc eate*n 
by the natives; they also yie'ld by dislillatieni a !>.trenig 
intoxicating sj»irit. Fre.in tlieir seeds ii eenisiderable ejnan- 
tity of gr(*cnish-yellow' oil is eebtained, wliieli is feauid useful 
for the supply of lanijis ; it is, heiwcver, infe'rieir to that of 
the last speries. It is eiirienis that this oil stains line*n or 
w’oolleii eloth as animal (*il de>es, wliile the fatty snbst.iuee 
of the JiaiOiia butt/rarm possesses ne» such projierty, but 
wlie-u nibboel on cloth leaves no trace behind. 

A fourth species is Jiagsia Parkii (the shea-tree* eir 
African butter plant), which is so important an article of 
African internal commerce. This plant was frequently 
^pokcn of by Park in his “Travels in Africa.’' 


BASSZGNY, a district ill the former province of 
ChaTn])ngiH?, in France*, now forms the arrondissements of 
Chaumoni and Bangres in the department of Ifautt* Marne, 
the e.mton of Goiidreecmrt in the department of flense, 
and .a sni/ill portion of the arroiidissement t»f Bar-snr-Auls* 
ill the department of Aube. Its chief towns were Langres, 
Ghauiiioiit, and Boiirbon-les-Bains. 

BASSOON'* a WTll-knowii orchi*striil instrument, form- 
ing the bass of the “ w'ood wind.” LSee iNSTnr’Mr.NTATiuN 
and OiK'iii.STliA.] It may he eonsidereil as a bass oboe, 
wiru'h it resenibles in being played with a double ifcd [ s«*e 
Kki.I) IvsTHi'Mi.N'iS I ; and it is one of tin* nn»^t efli-etive 
and impeirtant iiistrnineiits in the w*h(»le oreliestia. There 
seems leasoii to elaiiii an eastern origin for llie Iki'vmkhi, ami 
to regard it as a devek»iiinent. of the drone of the BA(;i*iri:. 
This is tin* more likely from the Egy]itian word for bagpipe, 
zummnrah hi soaii^ the last syllabli*s of wliieli closely 
eonespond with the inediaival name of the in*-‘trnnn*nf, 
biizainr. Its Italian name fayntto (wlieiiee the (lorman 
faytitf) is tierived fioiii its resemblance to a faggot or 
bundle of sticks. 

Its almost fortuitous eirigin stamps the ]jassf»on witb a 
])ei uliarity md yet <»v(*rcoiia*. It lias grown np from a 
country bass-])lpe into an orchestral iiistniineiil of great 
beauty, by niodilieatioiis as gradual and slight as those 
wliieh coinertc'l tin* erw’tli into a violin ; each maker has 
add«*<l Siam* ton(*b of liLs own imlividiiality, and none lias 
yet suei.eed(‘d in liringing its eaprieioiis scale intfi regnlarif u 
Ree<*iils atteiiipls at this liavc; only sneeeeded at tin* e.s- 
pense of more inijiortant eliaraeteristies, and tin* liassoon 
is the solo iiistrunieiit, except tlie violin family, of wliieh the 
older instruments aie the ino.st esteemed for i|uality of lone. 

'ilie insliiinicnt is in five pieces, tin* crook (carrying the 
inoulli-pieee, and projecting sideways fi(»ni the main pip'*), 
wing, butt, long joint and hell, forming togellier a tube of 
conie;il l>oie P3 inebes long, ami giving tin* indo BBl?. 


Fioni the nook, about 12 iin*ln*N long, tin* tiiln* pioeeeds 
tbroiigb tin* wing dow'ii to the bottom of tin* butt, about 
32 iiiehes more in all, tlini turns .sbar])ly on itself, aseeml 
ing again within the butt, tlinmgli tin* long piint (wliieli is 
fastened to the w ing by the wooden •Ml;i]i “ ■« hidi gives 
the latter its name) ii]) to the hell, 45) inebes in all. Tin* 
l.itin, tlien’fore, i.s the total lieiglit of the inslnrneiit in 
a]ipearain*e. This arrangement of the ])ipe lenders tin* 
Indes aide to be brought conveniently williiii reach of the 
! tingers. ainl aecordingly the left hand, held about brca*!t 
I liigh, finds finger-holes in the wing, and tin* right hand, 

! held aluiiit level with tin* niiildleof tin* right tliigli, governs 
thelndes in the butt joint. The hassuon itsi lf is sii])ported 
.slantwise nero>5.s the body, partly by the Jiamls ami partly 
! by a .strap ]»assing round tin* pi*rforiiM>r.s iieek. 

'ITie lowest note of the bassoon (BI>:'»’) is two seniitone.s 
below that of tin* violoncello (G), am! B'.igiier r* Ring der 
Nibelnngen **) has Avritteii for even a semitone below' this 
(.*\.\), but few other composers venture to imitate him. 
Tin* oom]»ass is \crv e\t«*nsive, r(*aehiiig through three 
(*iilire oetjoes up to in tin* middle of the treble .stave, 
and giving semitones all the way in the hands of an aceoin- 
jdisln-d ]M*vforiiier. Ordinary players find some notes very 
ciifli{*iilt, howe\er; and owing to the individuality of the 
h.issoon hardly two instruments are alike, so tliat the best 
]dayers e.iiinot ]>lay iijion an unfamiliar in.stniinent. 'I'ln* 
notes .ire the eonseeutive parti:.! tones of an open pipe | see 
Fartiai. Tonks J, blit the same note can <»flen be ])ro- 
dneed hy two diflerent finGJi'rings, and sfiim*times h}' tliree, 
or in :i few' c:ises by four, in each ease witb slight difler- 
cnees of ]iiteli and quality, so that a tine jiorformer is 
I guided very iimcli hy bis ear. In this particular also the 
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}»a.sFoon approxiinalcs to llio violin family iiidro ii«*arly tluiti 
any otlicr in<*inb(*r <»f tlio onliostm. Tlio bas.soon part is 
;;oiiiTally written on llic bii.ss stave, but the ujiper jiurts 
(as witli tlio violoiuM'llo) are written on tlie tenor stave. I 
Its iini'eriii^ soinewliat revcinbles tliat (if tlu* oboe, and the | 
lve\a with not more tliaii tliien sharps or ilats in the si'tna- 1 
t un? are Ihtj tiasiest. 

No other "wind instrument, lias so nineh ^!l^ety as the 
ba.ssooTi. In the iijiper octave its tone is full of expression, 
re.seniblin^ very neaily the violnncrllo as a solo iiistruiTumt, 
and still more nearly .a leia»r \oice. On the cither hand, 
of the notes in tin- loidille «iela\e, tin* i^ieat master of 
instrumentation, Ib-iliii/, in his celebrated tre.atise on the 
Mlhjeet, thus sja-aks- - “ B'hen M. iMeyerheer, in his resiir- 
reetioii of llie nuns (* Iwihert the l)e\il'), wished to lind a 
pale, (Mild, cadaveKiii*' smiiikI, he •ihlainetl it from tlie weak 
middle jKiies ol the basMuiii.” I'mnt (*“ Inst rmnentathiii/* 
J.oiidon, JSMO) (itit that llamlel had “done ]ire- 

eisely the saim* tliiiiL^ a century hefoie in the scene h(‘tA\eeu 
Saul and tlie Witch of llndor" (ll.intlers “Saul’'). Fur- 
tiier, llu“ jxrotesijne ellecls of the hassoon. especially of the 
low Jiote.s, and most of all wJuai ]ilayed slacaaito, l)a\e 
;,'ained it the title of the “ckiwn of the (iichestra.” hVw ! 
can n'lnain nninoNed In smiles when tin* exquisitely funny j 
“(.down's Man h," in MemleK-'oInrs “ .Midsummer Nii^ht's 
Itieain’' miisir*. is ]il:ivi'il. and of this the lias.s<ion ^;^iv(‘s I 
mole tlian halt the liuinoi r. The similar use of the iuslru- 
ment hy Beetlio\en. ui I lie “ I’astoial Syinphony,” is 
believed to he an ideall/ation of an actual ]ierf{innanee hy 
.1 drunken iliiH'raiit nni'^iciaii ; h(•AVc^el that maybe, it is 
unrivalled for its hnnionin.s etl'cet. ilaxlii al.so was ^ery 
fond of bassoon fnii, in his denial hniina'ons u.ty. Weber 
and Wapier are irn at inastcMs rather of its more seiioiis 
elleets. As a j^-iier.il oiehestral instrument, at>art fnan 
solo eU’eets, the hiis'-ooii '^ivc's the bass to the llnte, oboe, . 
and elaiiiiet in eoinbiii.iiion, ii-^ed as a eontiast to the r(‘st 
of the oreln*.slra ; or in ‘‘tiitli’’ passacfcs it lein forces the ! 
viol(tneello and tbf other b.iss iustrnnienls. Freqnonlly ! 
the two bassoons miilo uitli two iioriis to ])lay a separate * 
j>assa;::e, and this J'rolcns of instinmeuts blends so perfee fly j 
if well ]dayed. Ibal tiie efleet. of foni horns is imitated. ; 
d'he wondeifnlly heantihil opeiiini' l(» Selin hert’s Symphony , 
in l> miiioi ( uiitiiiished ) is onl} one of eomitless cast's in j 
]ioint. It is evident, tlieiefore, that tlie assertion made j 
alio\e as to the nini\.dl'd variety and n.M'fuliie.ss of the 
hassooii amoiip:.‘.t the u ind iiisti umciits of the orchestra 
has been uell bonu' (»nl by faet. 

BASSOON, DOUBLE. See CoxTiiA-FAtioTm. 

BASSO'RA. See I’ll s.soUMi. 

BAS'SO-BILIE'VO. See Bas um.ikf. 

BAST. In lloweiiiu' and tlu* hi;^lier llowerless plants 
llhrons strings may he noticed ninnhi}.!: (liroui!:h the stem, 
and nnitiiiL; in oldei jxivtions of dicotyledons to haiii a | 
lin^f. The.st* iihrons strings, called in botany tihro-vaseular ! 
hmnlles, are. composed of twop.irts, the woody port itm and j 
tile bast, separated by the ionnalhe tis.Mie (CAiMiiUM). 

Tile liast ])ortion eoiisisls of thiii-walled cubical cells 
(jiarem hyma) and lou'; cells fonniuj^ tubes, as >NeH us of 
Ibe true bast, lonj^ tibres with thin avails fjreally thickened, 
tou;:!i, and flexible. 'I’liese elements may oeeiir singly or 
lo'jeiher, in various intermixture, bometimes irrepdavly, at 
Olliers in alternate layers. 

'I'lie ba.st eiiijiloyeii by oardeiitTS for 1yin;j plants is oh' 
laineil fioni the hme Iree^Tillaj. Cuba bast, used for the 
same pm pose and for Ivin" bundles of ci"ars, is from the 
West Indi.m tree, the .Mountain Mahoe (JUiritium daUini), 

BAS'TARD, an illegitimate child. Tla; w'ord conies 
from the old I'rcneh f/nstard^ uv.Jils da hnst (pack-saddle'), 

“ son of a paek-saddle,’’ n(»t of a bed. Amoii" old Knglish 
writers it is applied to a ehild not horn in lawful wedlock; 
and as .sneli lie is teehnie.ally distin"nishefl from a mnller 
{Jilius muUa'dt UK) , who is tlie legitimate offsjiring of a 


mulUr^ or married woman. The term imturcd is also 
ajiplied to all children honi out of wedlock. 

By the older Eiiglisli law', a child horn during the mar- 
ri:igc of Ids ])areiits i.s legilinnite, even if the ehild i^v 
liegotteii out of matrimony. Ilenro it w'as a maxim tliat 
nothing but physical or natural impossihility, such as tin- 
(‘oiilinued absence of the husband beyond scias, &.c., could 
justify an ijupiiry into the real paternity. At the present 
time, liowever, the fact of birth during marriage, or withni 
;i eeitniii tiiiKi after the. lui.shaiid's death, gives onh* a strong 
])re.smnptioii of legitimacy, which is callable of lieing re]»e]leii 
l)Y satisfactory evidence. 

An illegitimate child is regarded, for most jnirpose.s, aa 
the son of nobody, mid i.s therefore heir-at-law’ to none of 
Ids reputed ancestors. He has no father, inotlier, sister, 
nor hrotlier, legally. lie is entithnl to no dislrilmtii c 
share of the jiersonal jiroiierty of Ids parents if they die 
inti'.st.'ite ; and under a W'ill lie (^'iimot take iiinlcr llii' 
general de.serijilioii of “son," “daughter,” or “ cldld,” by 
wliieli legitimate children alone are presumed to lie dcsig 
iiated. But he can take under a will made even before h< 
i.s I Mini, if be is jiartienhirly dixseribeil. He may aecjiiin- 
pnipeity liimself, and thus become the foniider of n. fresli 
family and a fresh inherilaiiee, tboiigh none of his lineal 
descendants enn claim through him the projierty of liis 
reputed kin. If lie dies witliont wife, issue, or will, Ids 
lands and goods eselieat to the eiwn, or lord of the fee. 
In till! founer event, it is usual for the crown to resign it.s 
elidni to till' greater jiart of tlie property on the petition of 
some of his neaiest quad kiiidivd. A bastard lias no sin- 
nmiie until lie has ac([uired one by reputation, and in tlu' 
meantime he is properly called by that of his mother, and 
she is entitled to the custody of the ehild. 

Tile lirsl English statute which provides for tlie main- 
tenanee «.f illegitimate ehihlren is tin* 18 Eliz. e. ,'l, w hich 
conferred on jnsliees of tlic ]>eace the power of requiiiny 
from one (»r both of the parents a weekly or other payment 
for tlieii support, and in default thereof, of committing 
llieni to ga(»l until they found surety to make such pay- 
ment, or else to appear at the next quarter sessions to 
:ihide the order of tlie justices. The law on tlie bubjeet («f 
bard.ird ehihlren has undergone many elmiiges, wliich shows 
Ibnt no settled principle has regulated our legislation on 
this Huhjecl. Under the Act of Elizabeth and later Acts 
of Fmliameiit, down to the passing of the J\)or Law' 
Amendment Act in 1834, the usual praetu'e was for the 
inotlH'i' t(» ajiply for relief to the ]»arisli oiheers of her own 
parish, by whom .she wms carried before the magistvate.s to 
lie interrogated respecting the paternity of the eijild. An 
order of atliliation was tlien made, ami the reputed father 
was ordered to contribute a weekly yiayment, or was hound 
to indemnify the parish against the future expenses of 
in.iiuteuaiice. By the 7 8 Viet. e. KH, the oflicers of 

all paiishes and unions were deprived of the )»nwer, which 
they had before, of applying for orders of athliatioii with 
regard to illegitimate ehihlren born hchtre or after the 
]»assing of the Act, and the mother alone was entitled to 
a]q)ly f(n- siuh order; hut in wise of the death or inwiyui- 
I city (d the mother tlie. gnavdians might enforce an onle.v, 
Jiltliough they could not ajiply for one; and ]»avihents were 
to be made to some jierson ujipointed by the justices to 
have the custody of the cliild, and not to tlio pari.‘'h offie.crs. 
Faymonts on aecomit of bastard children are now regulated 
by the Jia.st.ardy Laws Amendment Act, 1S72 (3fi &, 3ti 
\ iet. 0 . (ib), ami by tlie .*>(> & 37 Viet. e. D, passed in 1*873, 
by which it w’as aineiuled. Uiid(*r these Acts tlie mother 
I of a bastard may snminou the putative father l>efore tln^ 
petty se,s.sions within twelve months after the birth of tlu- 
child. or at any time on proof of money having been paid 
to lier within twelve months of the child’s birth in respect 
of such child. The justices may then make an order on 
lhei»ulati\e father for tlie maintenance and education of 
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tl»c child, Dot cxcecdin<; 5i». per week, aud for the expeases | 
of birth, or of tluj funeral of the child fihould it have died. [ 
Tlie RUiii paid for inaintennnee is to he paid to the mother, • 
and if she neglect or desert her oflspriii" she may he 
})Uiiished under the Vagrant Act. Her liability while im- | 
married continues imlil the ehild is sixteen. Should a | 
bastard child hecoiue charfjeahlc to the poor-law j^uardiuiis, \ 
they may recover payment to Die ndieviiif; olheer. All ! 
orders for the maintenance of a bastard eease after it has j 
attaiiK'd the a"o of thirteen, unless the justices specially I 
order payments to eontinuc till the child is sixteen. Orders i 
vease upon the death of the child, hut since 1«72 they are ! 
unaffected by tlie subsequent niarriafjc of the mother. 1 

In Scotland the law of bastardy differs eonsiderahly j 
from the ICn^^lisli, chiefly h(*eause of much of the Roman ' 
and pontifieal doctrines of man'iuge and Jegitinuicy having 
hei*n adopted. 

'Die Scottish law has adopted two species of legitima- 
tion, \Nljich, in tin* language of the civil law, tliey call 
legit iujation per .wbseqmns matrimoniiim^ ainl legitimation 
,jer rescript am prhicipis, j 

TIjc fonrn'r of these was introdneed by the Kniperor | 
Constantine tin; fJreat for a tem]>ornry ]nirpose, hut it 
afterwards beeamo a regular form of legitimation for chil- 
dren horn in coneiihinago. The doctrine of legitimation 
Mas certainly no i)f the aiieieiit- eoininon law of Seot- 
laml any more than of Knglaml; hut it is now settled law 
tlicre, and its vise and estahlishineiit an* accounted for 
when w’c (jonsider Ihc former i)aramoimt intlueiice of ilio 
r-auon ainl civil laws in that country, 'riic ]»tinciple »ni 
wliich tlie doctrine ri‘sts is tJic ffetitui that the parents 
were married at tlicir ehild’s birth. If, therefore, tin* 
]>arents could imt have then legally married, or if a miii 
impediment has iiilc'rveiied between the birth and tlu* in- 
termarriage, the fiction is excluded, and previous issue will 
iiol he legitimated by marriage. Furtlier, it is held that 
if the ehild was horn, or if lluj intermarriage took jdaee, in 
a country which does not acknowledge the doctrine of 
legitimation by subsequent marriage, the chil«l wdll remain 
a bastard. A child legitimated per suOseffnens inatrimo-- 
nlum is entitled to all the rights of lawful issue, and will, 
as resjK'cts inheritniieo and the like, take precedence of | 
sTihsequent issue horn in actual w'cdlock ; yet in Kngland | 
the judges have held that a child born in Scotland before j 
marriage, and legitimated in Seothmd by subsequent mar- j 
riage, the parents also being domiciled there, though in \ 
point (»f fact the first-l 'ni son, and in status and coiidi- | 
tion, by comity, legitimate in Kngland, cannot succeed as j 
heir to land in Kngland, and the opinion of tlic judges I 
was confirmed by the House of I^xmls. | 

I^cgitimation per restTiptiim prineipis (“by the prince’s i 
letters”) was established by Justinian. The form of these | 
letters seems to have been borrowed by the Scots imme- I 
diutely out of the old French jurisprudence*, tlicir clauses 
are usually very amjdc, capacitating the grantee for all 
Jumours and offices whatsoever, and to do all arts in judg- 
ment i»r outwitli, and, in short, imparting to him all the 
public rights of lawful children and naturjil-horii subjects, 
together with a cession of tlic crown’s rights by re.as<)n iif 
bastardy ; hut ns the crown cannot affect the rights of 
third persons without their consent, letters of legitima- 
tion do not carry a right of inlieritance to tlie jirejudice 
of lawful issue. 

By (» Will. IV. c. 22, the only remaining iiieajmeity in 
Scotland — the w’;mt of power to make a testament in the 
particular case of the bastard having no lawful issut — w.is 
done away with. Letters of legit iinntioii W'ore formerly 
necessary in all cases; hut it w*as held that, ns the crown's 
right of succession whs excluded by the existence of issue, 
n bustard who had law'ful issue might disjiose of his goods 
by testament in any way he thought fit. Since the passing 
of G Will. IV. c. 22, there is now no distinction between a 


bastard and another man as to the jiower of disposing of 
his property ; and he may suceiM*<l to any estate, real or 
jiersonal, by special designation. 'J’o liis lawful eliildreu, 
.also, he may appoint lestaiiu'nt.irv guaidi.ms; and liis 
widow has lier piovisions like otlier relicts. But as a 
bastard is iiuHiiis jUius^ and of kin t<» nobody, ho c.mnot 
he lieir-at-law to any one, neither euu he, iiave such heirs 
save his own lawful issue. If Ji bustard di(^ leaving no 
Jieir, the crown takes his property. 

But tho Scottish law takes lUitiee of the natural rela- 
tionship of bastards for several jmrposes, and particularly 
to enforce the natural duties of their parents. These 
duties are comprised under the term aliment^ and eoni- 
])reheiul both maint<‘n.‘niee and education. In determining 
who is the father of a bastard, the Scots courts again 
proceed on the principles of the eivil law. In Scotland 
there must first be semi|»leiiary i videiiee of the paternity, 
and then, wlien sueh eireumslaiititd or other proof of that 
fact is .adduced as will amount to such evidence, the mother 
is admitted to lier oath in supplement. The vvliole aliment 
is not due from one parent, hut from botli parents ; and 
therefore, in determining wliat shall he payable liy the 
fatlier, the ability of the mother to contrihnto is also con- 
sidered. Tlie alisolute amount of Jiliiuent, how(*ver, is in 
the diseretioii of thf* court, as ]<, likewise its duration. 
Where the jiarties^are paupers, the bastard's settlement is 
not the father's, lint the motliej's palish, and if that is 
unknown, the parisli of its hiith. Tlie, mother of a bastard 
is entitled to its <*tistody during its infancy. 

The following are the most recent stati.sties relating to 
illegitimacy. It should he .stati‘d that many of the children 
registered as illegitimate in Seotlaiid are afterwards legiti- 
mized by the marriage of the parents : — 


Pereentiige c»l’ 
illegiliiioit** 
Uirths. 

J'Inglaiul and Wal(‘s, ,0*!) 

Swollen, , 

I’ercontage of 
Jllegitiniatc 
ItirtliN. 

. . {)•:> 

Scotland, 

. . 10*1 

Au'-trn, 

. . 10*9 

Ireland, . 

. . 

Wnrtenilx'vg, 

. . 1G*1 

Spain, . 


Bavaria,. . 

. . 22*5 

Italy, . 

. . r»*i 

Vienna 

. 51*5 

Holiaiul, 

. . 'M 

Paris •’* 

. . 2H*1 

Belgium, 

. . 7*0 

B<‘rlin 

. . 15*0 

Kr.anee, . 

. . 7*0 1 

Kdiiilun Jill. 

. . 0*2 

I*russia, , 


London, 

. . ‘1*1 

Nonvav, 

. . ^<*1 i 




BAS'TARDS or PIECES, in sngar-refming, impure 
or damaged sugar, resulting from tlie lieat and chemicals 
used in tlie process of maiiufaeliire, and which will not 
pay for jmrifying. 

BAS'TI, a lliitish district of the Benares division, in 
the Lieutenant-governorship of the Nortli-wostorn Rro- 
vinoes .and Oiidli, lying between lM> ' 2-1' and 27*^" ffO' N. hit., 
and between S2“ 17' and Sir’ Ion. Tlie area is 27«1) 

square miles, and the population LoOO.ffOO. 

Basti is a submontane tract King hctw'een the Nepal 
Hills and the Gogra (Ghagra) river, and presents a Hat 
mansliy aspect. 'J'he territory of Nepal hounds it on tlie 
north, Oudli on the south and west, and Gorakhpur district 
of the Nortli-vvestorii JM-ovinees on tlie east. It has a 
mean lieiglit of only 32(i feet above sea-level, .and no 
natural elevations of any de-serijition diversify its surface. 
Numerous rivers and lakes keep the soil charged witli 
moisture ; and in the rainy season evei-y di'pression tills, 
forming a temyiurary lake, till dried up by the sun. 

Tlie an*a of Basti is almost entirely under cultivation. 
Ill the north the gi’cat expanse of alluvial land, still in 
parts snlimcrged for half the year, grows rice luxuriantly, 
and over the rest of the district all the cereals common to 
the North-western Provinces .are cultivated. 

The district is on the wlmlc an unhealthy one, for tho 
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excessive atmospheric Iminiditv and tlic defective drainage 
coinlanc to malcti fevers prevalent. 

BASTZ'Ay tlie must, populous to^^n in Oi>rsie.a, is 
.situated on tlic eastern roast of tlie i.slaud. Its j)orl is 
formed by a little creek, wliieli is drfendrd liy .a mole HU 
yanls long, running north and .south. Tlie entranec; to the 
harbour is only 70 yards wale between the exfjeinity of 
the mole aihl a .singular rock which 1ms very imieh the 
appearance of a lion iji repose, ami is c.illed 11 Leone.’’ 
At the end «)f the moh*, and on the right r»f the month of 
the harhouv, there is a fixetl light feet high, wJiidi ! 
ean he seen .at a di.'^t.anec* of 10 miles. The t<t\\ii oeenpies 
:i very picturescpie .situ.itioii, rising from the sea in the 
form of an aui]»hiLheatio. It is fortified with walls and 
])asti<)iis, ;iud it h;is l.irge suburbs out.sidethe fortifi(‘atioii.s. 
The view from li.isli.i (t\er tlic sea is very line. It em- 
hiaees the islands of Mlha, (’ajiraja, Jiud liloiite (hi.sto, and 
the distant roast of 'ruscany. The streets Ihistia are 
narrow, and the lion.ses lofty and hnilt after the Italian 
fa.shion. 'I’lit' High (Jourt f(»r the nliole i.sljind sits at 
Ihustia. The town al.so has a eolh'ge, tribunals of first 
inslanee and of eommcrcc, and a ]iiibJic library. There is 
.dso an bos])it:ii, tli(‘ fomulation stone wliieli Av.as laid i)y 
the then Knqne.ss (»f the h'reneb while on .a \i.sit to tile 
i.sland nith tlie rrinco Inijierial in The prineijial 

eliurches arc the eathedral, and the Clinrelies of St. John 
the liajiti.st, St. Koch, ami of the Conception. Shoe and 
glo\e leather, soap, wax eandh'S, and li<|Uors aie the 
piincipal mannfactnres. The exports consist of wine, <»il, 
<'oral, ami other products. It is the ]»rincipal of eom- 
inerce in tlie island. Fi.shing gives eni]»loyment to a large 
]):iit of the population. Kastia is ihj miles east by south 
from Toulon, and .OTi fn»m IMombino on tlie coast of Tus- 
can}. Steiimer.s ))ly regularly every week between Jlastia 
and jMarseille.s. The population in IHWJ was IS/iOO. 

BASTiAT, rntiitnic, an illu.strioii.s jiolitic.il eeono' 
mist and luitlior, ^^.•l.s the .siai (*f a inendiaiit of Ilayuniic, in 
wliieli liavn he was bom on the ItKli .Iniio, 1801. He was 
educated for tin* pi ofe-s-sion of Ids father, ami at the age of j 
seventeen lie entered the commercial hon.se of one of Ids j 
uncles at llayomie. He employed hi.s leisure in the .study 
of pcdilieal economy, and in i8l2.0, hee<»ndng pos.sessed of ! 
an cstati' at ]\Ingron, In* ndired from busine.ss in order that ! 
In* mig}itde\ole himself to that seiciiee. In 18J2 he com- [ 
ineiiecd to .study the jiriueiples advocated by the English ! 
Anti-t 'OTn-I.aw League in favour of free trade, and in 1844 
he puhli.slied In WwJonrnat dvx JLConomistrx an article on 
tlie “ Inllnenee of tin* I’rcneh ami English Taritls.” In 
IS-JO he travelled in Spain .and Portugal, ami in iHl.a he 
visited England, where lie became aeqmdnted with (sihden, 
liright, and the other leaders of the le.igue, and on his 
return he translated and jaildished a selection of their 
.spe(‘clies, with an int!()dne.t<»ry preface. It was Ids aim to 
carryout in France ,a similar niovi'iiicnt in favour ttf fiee 
trade to tluit which lie had witue.ssed in England, ami he 
hceamo .secretary to the central csonindltec of the free-trade 
soeietii's, ami editor of a weekly journal devoted to the i 
advocacy tif its piineiYiles. He also coiitriliuted to the | 
Journal des £rouomistts^ and by hislectuies and .speeeln*s 
cmleaNoiircd to hiing over his countrymen to his views. 
After the reviiliition of 1848 he w.as elected a inemher of 
the Constituent A.ssembly, and by his voice and ]u*ii vigor- 
omsly .assailed the socialist theoric.s advocated by Louis 
r.lanc, Proudhon, and others. In 1850 he puhli.shed the 
til si M.lnnie of what lie intended to be his gi-eatesi work, 

“ Les llaiTnonics Eeonomitines,” hut in the autumn of that 
}car lie snfliTed so greatly from pulmonary disea.se that he 
retired tn Italy in the hopes of receiving lieiiefit fnnii the 
change of <limate. Hi.s hopes were not realized, and after 
a lingering illness he died at Rome on tin; 24th December, 
1850, in the tifticth year of his age. 

In addition to the works nientioued, he wai; the author 


of “Sophisme.s fieonomiques” “Propridtd et Loi,’’ 

“Jastice et Fraternity” (1848), “ Protectionisme et Coin- 
iiiunisine” (1849), ‘‘Capital et Rente,” “ Spoliation et Loi,”" 
“Gratuity du Credit,” and mimerons other pamphlets and 
essays heaving on similar snbj(*et.s. In all his writings ho 
gives evidence of an extensive knowledge of the princii>le» 
of pfditical economy ; his arguments are clear and eon- 
vineing, and his style is epigrammatic and interesting. 
The second edition of his complete works, in seven vols., 
.appejired in iSfiri, His “ Harnioiiies Ecoiioniiqnes” was 
tran.sl.ated into English by Dr. 1*. J. Stirling (London, 1 Hfio), 
under the title of “ H.annonies of Political Economy.” Tlic 
doctrines of Uastiat slowly hut steadily increase in fa\our 
w'ith his cr»untrymen. 

BASTILLE. the mime u,sed in France to denote a 
fortress or stale prison (the W’ord i.s coimeeted with h(iHliou). 
1*here have bi'cn three of that name at Paris — the li.-istilh; 
du Temple, the Ba.Ktille of St. Denis, and that of the Rm* 
St. Antoine. It is the last whieli has obtained hi.storic.il 
celebrity, and is usually denominated The liastille. This 
fortress stood ;it the east end of ]*ari.s, on tin* north side 
c»f tlie Seine. It wa.s originally intended for the protecliou 
of tlie city, hnt afterward.s was used as a state ])ri.son, 
Ihignes d’Auhriot, prevost des inarehamls in the reign of 
(Hilaries V., laid the first stone cm the 22ml of April, lJbl>, 
by tlie order of that king. The Ra.stille eonsi.sted at first 
c*f two ronml towers, with an eiitraiiec} between them. 
Afterwards, to reiidt‘r it stronger, two .additional towers, 
parnlhd to the tw’o fir.st, w'ere hnilt, and the whole con m*c ted 
!>} waits. Tlie building, however, was m»t completed till 
138.'h in the reign of Chailes VI., when four more tcavers 
were ad(h‘d, of tlie same dimensions, and at ecpial distanec.s 
from tlie first four, and the whole eight were united by 
i iiia.sonry of great lliic'kiiess, in wliich were e.cmst meted a 
great nnmber of apartments and ofliee.s. Tin* entrance to 
the city b^ the* originai gate was elos(*d, ami the road canied 
without the building. In ItKM a fo.s.se, 120 feet wide ami 
25 feet dee]), was dug all ronnd ; and beyond that a stoin* 
wall, Jf) feet high, was built all round. Thus the Bastille 
h<*c*ain(‘, from a fortified gate, one of tlie strongc'sl fort- 
re.s.scs of the kind in Europe. The towoi\s contained several 
octagonal rooms, one above the other, secured with donhlo 
doors, and witliout iire-phices, each having one window 
pierced in tin; walls, wdiieh were rather more than 0 feet 
thic’k, nnglazed, and with iron grating.s. Thc^ only artielo 
of furniture*, if it may he so called, wau-c an inni grating, 
raised about fl inchc.s from the floor, to receive the iirisoner’s 
mattress, and ])revent its decay from the damp of the stone 
fhior. To each lowt*r there was a wayb^u narrow w'imEiig 
staircase*. The apartments con.structed in the walls whieli 
connected the towers wa*re larger and more eominodioii.s 
than the others, and were provided with fire-places and 
ehiimieys, but with similar precautions for jireventing the 
esfa])c of jiii.soner.s. The rest of the R istille consisted of 
two open courts — the larger, 108 feet by 77 feet, called 
the Great C’oiirt; the smaller, 77 feet by -15 fi'ct, called the 
Court of the Well, was separatc*d from the first by a range? 
of hnihlings and oflices, having a pas.sage through them. 
I The height of the building witliiu was 78 feet, but gi’cater 
I on the outside next the fosse. 

I This prison was used for thej confinement of pcrsotis eon- 
I sidereal dangerous by the? gejvcnimeiit, who exe‘rcised their 
I j)Ower ill tlie* most dcLSpotic manner. In general tlie treat- 
ment seems to have been very severe}. Tlic (<11 !y prisouer .4 
wlio ever efi*e*ete‘cl their escape from the Ra.stille we*re tw'o 
persons of the name of Latudo and D’Aligre, the nnrraiive 
ot which, puhli.slied by Latude, is extremely interesting. 
Of .all the prisoners in the Rastille none have excited 
curiosity so strongly as the still unknown person usually 
called the Man wdth the Iron Mask. 

Tlici Ra.stillc was ho.sie*ged and taken thre*e times — in 
1418, hj the Rurgundi.ans ; in 1504, by Henry IV.; and 
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on tli« 14tli of July, 1780, by the Parisians, from which 
day llio French Kevolutiou may bo dated. On tlio latter 
most mciriorable occasion tlie garrison coiiHisted of cighty- 
two old Invalides,” reinforced by tliirtV'-two young 
soldiers of the Swiss Oiiard, and there was but one day’s 
provisidii. The governor, l)e l^amiay, was asked for arms 
by deputation after deputation of the newly formed National 
Guard, wdiich he refused, answering through closed gates, 
according to royal orders. The mob b(‘gau t»> gather 
towards noon, and some slants were fired at the sentries. 
The drawbridge being h»W(jred to let out a eerlaiii electoi, 
Thuriol, who had been advising surrender, a number of 
eitizons ru.shi*d in and refused t(» quit the <mter court, 
whereupon De Lauuay drew up tiie drawbridge, making 
tlu’se ]>rison(!rs, ami tired on I lie mob outside. But those 
witliiu the gates mounted, on bayonets stin^k into the w'all, 
to where the eliaiiis could bo reached, and a eartwriglit 
nairied houis T<iuruay (aii old soldier, too) cut asunder the 
« hains with an axe amid a hail of tin* Irom the garrsoii. 
The drawbridge fell, and the mob, now in full iusurreetioii, 
filled llie outer court; cannon (one a stale-present of the 
King of Siam) w'ore procured, and volunteer gunners were 
freely fortJieniniiig, many bedng ohl sohliers. Firemen eame 
loo, and tiled to drench the garrison to render their wea- 
pons useless; but the force of tlii*ir pumps was iiisudicieiit. 
Straw fives Avcrc lit iuefteetually to smoke out the garrison; 
cNeu women joined in the firing. Now and then a deputa- 
tion w'itli a flag of tniee arrived from the town -hall, quietly 
ignonsl always by Do J/uimiy. So things went on from 
OIK! till five o'eloek. Then the Swiss Guard at the gate 
otlered to surrender if immunity were granted to all; and 
being answ’cred favourably, *‘ou the faith of an officer,” by 
one of the gentli'iiiL'ii directing the mob (an ex-soldier), they 
lowered the inner drawbridgi!, and tlie Bastille luul fallen. 
The “faith of an officer” was powerless to restrain tluMnob 
from murdering poor Do Lauuay and several more of the 
garrison; lin; rest w'erc saved by tin* Guides Fraiivaiscs w'itli 
diffi<‘ulty. All during tho day the Baron dc Besenvul lay 
with a small luit elioieo body of troops on the other hide of 
Paris, hut no orders from the court reached him in response 
to his apjieals, and at dnsk he luurehed to N'orsailles. 7'lie 
king, kept in igiioraiiee of what had ocijurred, w as infonruKl 
of it late at night by the Duke do Lianeamit. “Why, it's 
arevoU,” said ]toor Louis X\’l. “Sire,” answered De Lian- 
coui ^ in a phrase which lias become historical, “ It is not 
a revolt, it is a n'Volulion.” 

Seven ])visoiiers were found in the Bastille, and were 
carried in procession tin * ugh Paris, witli M'ven lu'uds on 
]Mkes to iiuitch their nmnb<*r, and tho keys of the fortress 
Immtic aloft. These keys were sent to George Washington 
by the city of Paris, and the Bastille itsc*]f was demolished. 
Day after day, and even month after month, “patriots” 
worked at overthrowing the huge structure; and when all 
w'as done Paris danced on the site, rornid a huge “ tree of 
liberty” CO feet high — one cell being left in a comer of tbe 
])laec as a reinhnsci'iice. Its site is iiiaiked by a column 
in the Place de la Bastille. 

It may be useful to remark, as Ibis incident is so memor- 
able, that tbe actual slaughter during tlu! siege was Irilling; 
eighty' three fell amongst tlii! mob, and only one s<ddier of 
the ganison. (Dusaulu's “Taking of the Bastille,” Beseii- 
vaPs Memoirs, LiiigucFs “Bastille Dcvoilce,” are aiiunigsl 
the principal contemporary authorities. Carlyle’s “ French 
Kevolution” gives tho finest modern account in Fnglisli.) 

Ill 1880 the 14th of July was docreeil the national 
feast (Fete Nationalc),and is celebrated with illumiiiatioiis, 
fireworks, public dancing, open theatres, &e. 

BASTINA^DO is derived from the Spanish hnstonmla^ 
a beating (boston, a stick). This excessively painful puiiksb- 
inent is usually inflicted as follow's: — Two men support 
between them a strong pole, whicb is kept in a horizontal 
position ; about the middle of the pole are some conls with 


two mnniiig knots or nooses; throngli these tho naked feet 
are forced, and then madi* tight in such a manner that the 
s*>les am fairly cxyiosed. The sufleriM* is then thrown on his 
back, or left to rest oil his neck and shoulders with his 
feet inverted, which are foitliwith beaten by a third man 
with a heavy tough stick. Wlieii the presiding officer or 
magistrate gives tlie wftrd, the heavy blows ei*ase, the 
maimed feet are east loose from the cords and fob*, and the 
victim is left to crawl .away and cure himself as best heeuiu 

According to tin* letter of the penal code of the Oltomaii 
empire, this ininisliment can only bn inflicted on the men 
of the fourth and last class of society, wdiieli eoinprisea the 
slaves uud tbe ra\abs or tributary subjects of the empire, 
as Jews, Anneniaiis, Greeks, &e. The other three classes 
— viz. (1) the emirs, or issue of the race of the ]iro]»lK!t 
Mohammed, and the ulemas, or men of the law; (2) public 
functionaries, civil and military; and (I>) free citizens, and 
privaft? iiidi\iduals wli(» livij on their rents or the proceeds 
of their industry, were all exiaiijited by law’ from this cruel 
and degi*adiiig juunshment. By the original code the 
iiumher of hlow's to he given was from three to thirty -nine, 
but a later clause permitted tliem in certain eases to bt? 
carried to seventy-five ; but In jiraetiee this is often ex- 
ceeded, nor are the privilegi s ahvays respected. 

BAS'TION. This term is ai)plied to a species of tower 
which eonstilntes the principal meinherof the fortifications 
immediately sunoundinga town or position to he defended. 
The rauqiavt by which it is formed is disposed on four 
sides of a pentagon, two of whicli, called the /ha's, meet 
ill an angle whose vertex pn»jetls towards the country; the 
other two, denominated tin* Jlanks, emmect the oppositi* 
extremities of the faces with the rvn’fmw, or that part of 
the rampart whieh eoiiieides in direction with the sides of 
a iHilygou supposed to inclose the lowm. The filth (inner) 
side of tho jii'iitagon is generall) uiioccupii'd by a rampart, 
and is ealletl the (/ort/c of the bastion. 

From the aeeouuts given by aiKoeut writers of tlK'ir 
fortified plat'cs, and particularly from the precept .of Vitru- 
vius (“ Architect ura,” lib. i. e. 5), we learn that the project- 
ing towers, whic-li were uhvays small, w'cre sometimes square 
or polygonal, but generally einailar, and that their distane»‘ 

I from eaeli other along the walls was legulated by tlie range 
I of the weapons einjiloyed in tlie defence. The invention of 
j .‘iitillery remlered it necessary to enlarge tlie t<»W'ers for the 
[ purpo.se of receiving the gnus, and to iiien’.ase the thickness 
of tbe rampart that it might be id)le as well to resist the 
coiieussiou produeeil by tlie diseliarge of its own ordnanco 
as tlio shock of the enemy’s artillery when fired against it. 
The ram]>arts -were therefore eonstrueted of earth, a revet- 
ment of briek or stom*, of a height wbieli was .su]»po.sed to 
be great, enough to render it impossible for tlie enemy 
to mount it by sealing ladders, being built against it 
on tho exterior. 

In the cut the line A Ji vepn*sjMits one sido of the poly- 
gon suppos(‘d to ineh»su the ti>wn fortified. The semieii eubir 
work at A (tig. 1 ) is half a round tower, and A v is part of 
the curtain or eonnee.tiiig wall between two such towers, 
according to the ancient mamuT of fortifying jduees ; o o 
repTcseiits a sort of fausse or idcvatioii of earth 

piDtecting tbe aneii'iit Avails of a jdace. Fig. 2 represent!* 
half a lust ion eonstnuded at tin* angle, A, of the curtain, 
according to the met bod of the first Italian and French 
engineers. 

Fig. 3 represents a bastion as it is now usually con- 
I stnicted; the ramparts immediately above ^’and // :ire the 
Hanks; those Avhicli unite below K are llie faces, and an 
imaginary liiu! from f to y is the gorge. 'I’lie rampart to 
the left of /is the eiirtahi joining the left Hank of one bas- 
tion to tlio right flank of tins ne? t. The bastion is divided 
into tAvo parts by the lino k n, for the purpo.se of sboAving 
two methods of forming the interior; the left half has the 
space Avitiiiu the rampart of tho face and flank on a level 
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with thf natural Rrounil, and the- ri^ht lialf has tliointmor 
about JO fi*ot liif^her than the {rrouiid. Tin* Hccoiid inethod 
is tliat. whieh is j^cucrally preferred, because it aflbrds some, 
fjieililies for llie foriiiatiou and defence of interior jjarapels 
or retrenchments. 

In order to obtain a powei-fnl fire for the defence of the 
main dite.h. enf^ineers were iinliaVd at one time to form 
the bastionSvitli a double, and e\en a triple flank on eae.h 
side, the flanks receding; from caeli other, from below iip- 
w'ards, in the manner of terraces, towards the interior »>f 
the bastion, as at c, flf]j. 2 ; and, to jireveiit the enemy 
from dismouiitiii;; the j.'uns in the lower llaiiks hy batteries 


raised in the prolongations of those flanks, it became neces- 
sary to mask Ibem by cxtcndini; tlie rampart of tlie face 
beyond them, and giving; it a return towards the curtain ; 
this return was frequently rectilinear, but geiierully in tint 
form of an arc of a circle, like a yiortion of a round tower, 
ns at M, and the projection received the name of orm7f tone 
or orillon. Besides masking the lower flanks from the effei't 
of any enfilading or lateral fire, it concealed one or more 
guns on the upper flank from the fire of an eiH'iny’s battery 
ilirectly cipposed to that flank, while it pennillcd tliose guns 
to defend tlio main ditch and tlu* breaeb made by tin* 
enemy in face of the collateral lasti(M). l‘I\cntiially, bow- 
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ever, Uiwer flanks ceased to be constnic.t<*d, because llicy 
contracted too much tJie interior of the bastion tr> w'liich 
they h<‘longed, and because the eiieinj's lire, s<Kin destroying 
the j»ara]iets of those above, masses of briekwoi k fell among 
tlie defenders belo\\, and obliged tln-in to quit tlieir gnus at 
1 be very time that tlicir service was most icqiiired. Tin* 
orifloHs^ moreover, are now considen-d iisel<‘ss, us 1 law con- 
tract the length of the flank; and the guns whicii they 
protect from a lire in tlieir front are liahh- to be (lismonnlcd 
l)y a fire from their rear. 

In wliat are called the second and tliinl systems of 
Vanban the jirincipal bastions ai<‘ detnehed from the ew- 
vcmle by a diti-b in their rear, and conseqneiilly the cap- 
ture of those >vorks would not immediately compid the 
surrender of the fortr<*ss. In tli(‘se systems a small bastion 
of brickwork, closed by a parapet >vall at its gorge, is con- 
structed at each of the angles formed by the pfdygonal wall 
surrounding the place. Tlie fire from the parapets of these 
tower l>astions, as they arc calh*d, would liave a powerful 
effect in prevtaifing the enemy, after lie has brcacli<*d and 
stoinu'd the great bastions, from erecting batteries in them 
to destiny the interior walls; and in ord<T to pn'serve the 
artillery f)f their flanks niiinjured till the end of the siege, 
^•ngineers placed it in Caskmatics from whence it might 
yionr a destructive lire iip<»n tht! assailants wlicii crossing 
the ditch of tlie enedntti. 

Jn the above cut the space v a e is the main ditch, 
common to both fig. 2 and fig. 3; and ii, fig. 3, and k, 
lig. 2, are the positions of batteries which might bo con- 


stnieted by tJie enemy to silence llie lire from the tiiplc 
Hank at e. The outworks are, i», the TicxATra.i-: ; q, the 
Kavelin ; it, the Covekkp Way ; and s, the (iLA<us — 
described more fully under their separate articles. «; is tlie 
eovcrcil ]»assage across the main ditch to the outworks, and 
is called a caponmere, 

BA'SUTOItAND, a country of South Africa, bordered 
on the north by Natal, soutli hy the Albert l*roviuee of 
Cayie Colony, west by the Orange Free Stale, aiul east by 
KafiVaria or ]\afirlaiid. It extends about 180 miles in 
length from north to south, by 50 miles in width, and 
ctnitains about 8000 square miles. It is an elevated and 
rugged region, but healthy and jiroductive, embracing the 
mountains and valleys which Ho around the sources of the 
Orange Kiver. Tlie country is well watiaed. its yirineipal 
rivers being the Orange, Caledon, Cornet Spniit, Klein 
Caledon, Putiatsana, 'J'lotse, and Sengunyaiia. Tin* chief 
mountains are tins Drakensberg and Maluti, wlficli averagi^ 
about 0000 feet in height ; and the Qeme, Masiti, Berea, 
Tsikwaiie, Zerila*, and Lungeberg, which arc from 0000 to 
7000 feet. The climate is very healthy and ydeasant, cool 
and temperate in summer, with abundant rains, and dry 
and bracing in wdnter, w'ith ocesisional snow. Th'ere is 
but little wood found in the conntiy, though grass is 
plentiful. The inoiiutain scenery is very ))icturesque, 
several spots being of great beauty. The average height 
of the plains above the sea-level is about 5000 feet. Tlie 
cultivated land is very fertile, the chief productions being 
wool, wheat, mealies, and Kafir corn, in each of which a 
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-flr^ tratlc is canicd on willi the diamond ficdds, Iho Frro 
♦State, and the districis of Colesberj; and Hope Town. 
<bMil and iron and copper ore exist, but are nut worked, 
Jigriculturo being alinoNt the only industr}'. 

Tin; Basutos ur<j a tiranch the great Beehuana group 
•of Kafirs, superior to most of the other natifins in intelli- 
gence and industry, but less warlike, and of smaller jdiysieal 
j)owers. From 1848 to 1854 they lived nndt'V a kind of 
somiprotectorate on the part of the British governnient, 
hut on the abanduninent of the “ sovereignty ” over the 
Orange Kiver State, the Basntos were thrown upon their 
-<>wii resources, iiUd left to maintain their iiidej)enden<*e as 
best they could. No definite limits had been assigned 
bt'tween them and the Free State, and the iinestion of 
boundary became the foundation of an endless series of 
disputes. The principal diief of the tribe was JSlushesh, a 
\ery able and intelligent leader; but before the superior 
arnjs and organi7.ati(m of the Boers, defeat and deni(*raliza- 
tioii was inevitable. Driven to their last stronghobl, the 
natives appealed to the British governuK-nt ; and in 1868 
Sir Fliilip Wodehouse intervened, occU])ied the ef»nntry, 
and proeiaiined the Basutos British subjects. In 1871 
Basutoland was formally aiiiie.\ed, as a magistracy pr<i- 
\incc, to Cape (\dony, but was retransfcrrcil in 188.‘» to 
lln‘ imperial goveviinient. The jiojailation is steadily iii- 
<'n‘:ising, and in 1885 it amounted to 160,000. 

BAT was originally the name of a kind <jf paek-saddle, 
jind a bat-horse was thus a haggage-hovse, and a hat-man j 
the servant iii charge. A hat-man is now any soldier | 
acting ais servant to an ollicer; and in time of w’.ir about 
twenty horses or mules are allowed for the conveyuiiee of 
I'eilain specified stores to each battalion, wdiich are called 
hat-horses or hat-nniles. The money allowed for this pur- 
jiose is also generally railed bat -money. 

BATA'TAS, the name of jdants belonging to the 
genus Inn.vKKA. The root of Jporntra Jiatatas was 
jiinch eaten in the south of Europe before the cultivation 
of the potato, which both became a substitute for it and 
ap|)ropriatcd its name. Its native country is not known, 
but it is dis]te.rsed over all the warmer jiarls of the world, 
where it is still an object of culture f(»r tlie sake of its routs, 
which, when roasted or boiled, are mealy, .swH^ct,and whole- 
home, but slightly laxative. Its flowers resemble the 
«'ommon convolvulus, and are a pale purple colour. 
The leaves are heart-shaped at the ba.se, and arc alwit 
Imlf a foot long. This plant and its ncjir allies are creepers 
or twiners. There are four cells in the ovary, and two 
stigmas at the end of the >tyle. 

BATA'VIA* a district in the northern part of the 
island of Jav.'i, which is divided into four depart niuiits. one 
of which consists of the city of Itatavia and its suburbs. 
N(‘ar to the sen-shore the eouiitrv is flat, but rise.s with a 
gentle acclivity, towards the south, to the mount4tiii range 
which intersects the island from the western to the eastern 
extremity. This district is well watered. The river Jae- 
catra, which joins the sea at the towm of Batavia, dividing 
it into tw(» nearly equal parts, has a bar at its mouth which 
prevents the entrance of any but the smallest l)oat.s. The 
chief products of the district are riise, 8ug:ir, cotton, fruits, 
popper, and c.offeo. The population consi.sls (»f Malays, 
Javanese, Arabs, Ohinese, and JOuropeans. 

BATA'VIA is a city on the north coast of .lav-a, 
Mtnated at the bottom of an extensive h:iy, about (50 miles 
E.S.K. of the Straits of Snnda, in fl' S. lat., 106" 52^ 
K. Ion. It was formerly a native village called Jaceatra. 
The English and Dutch had factories here ; that of the 
former was establislied in 1618, that of the latter in 1612; 
but the Dutch, having conquered the country, founded the 
town of Batavia, to which they removed the goveniment 
from Bantam in 1619. It finally heeanie the capital of 
their East Indian empire, and the residence of the governor- 
general. It remained uniiitcn-uptcdly in the hands of the 
VOI.. II. 


Dutch till 1811, w'hen, Holland having become a province 
of the French empire, Batavia fell into the hands of the 
French, from whom it was taken by Ihc English. By the 
treaty of 1815 it was restored to the Dutch. 

Batavia is an injportant place, from its excellent hay 
and ita adv.-intageons position for Enropc.an commerce. 
It stands at the month of tlio river .laeeatra, ^ the midst 
of swamps and marshes. All the principal streets w'cro 
formerly ti-aversf'd by <yinals, plante<l on each side with 
n)W's of trees. Those canals were at one time tlu* coinmnii 
receptacles for all the filth of the town. In the dry .seasnu 
the stagnant and diminiNhed waters emitted an intricnihlo 
stench, while in the wM*t season they overflowed their lumKs 
and left a qniinlity of ollensivc slime. From these united 
onuses it is not. surprising that Batavia was fonnerly con- 
sidered the most unhealthy place in the world, and was 
designated the storehou.‘<e of disease. From 17 JO to 1752 
.an account »»f the; deaths was kept, which gave a total ex- 
ceeding J , 1 ( 10 , 000 . During the French oecup.ation the walls 
of the town were removed with the view of admitting a freer 
circulation of air, and with the materials the eantoument 
of Weltevredcii was built, a short distance from the town 
inland. Fpon tin* re.storation of the island to the Dutch, 
the example of the French w.a.s extensively followed, and a 
new city witlj wide streets, commodious houses, and largo 
squares, was built further inland. More recently tho 
governor-geiH'ral, seiisibh* of the superi«>r advantages of 
tlic old town as a place of trade, exerted himself to prevent 
its rapid decay by removing the causes (d its uulip.althinc.ss, 
t«) aeeomplisli which he widened several of the streets, 
filled up some of the canals ami cleaned others, and demol- 
ished useless fortifie.’itions. Tho effect of these judicious 
measures has been that the place* is now as healthy as any 
other town in Java. In the old town the most remarkable 
buildings are tin* eiistoin-honse, the bonding w.an-houses, 
the tovihoittf^ or e(»flee stores, tho e.Kch.mge, the bank of 
J.ava, and the CliiiU‘se .and Portuguese hospitals. In the new 
city the large militnrv b.arraeks, the stadthans, the militarv 
ho.spital, the Catholk; elnireh, the pri.son, the military elub- 
lioii.se, and tho theatre, an* huilt round the sipiare of 
Wi‘ltevr<*th‘n. In Koiiings Pleiii (King's Square) then* Is a 
fine Proteslaiit ehmch, :uul lietween it and VVeltevreden a 
mav eitatlel. The sijuare is nseil for inilitju’)' in.anceuvres, 
and is snnounded by maiu^ions of the wealthier cla.sses. 
Along the Ky.sw'ijk (filial are thi* governor’s house. Har- 
mony House, wIk'IO fetes are given, and the house of the 
Liter.ary JSo<*icty. Aimnig the literary and scientific (‘stah- 
]i.shinent.s may hr- mentioned the Society of Arts and Scienees, 
to which belongs .a inuseiim of natural history. There is 
a society for the eneoiirageincnt of medical science, and 
a inodtd militmy and civil hoh]>ilal to accommodate 6116 
patients. A medical school has also been founded for the 
natives of Java, in which the students are maintained at tho 
expense of the Dutch government, and when duly qualified 
receive a diploma, an outfit of drugs and surgical instru- 
nient.s, and are sent to pr.aeti.se in the varkuis dcpendencie.s. 
The hchool lias been highly henefieial in many ways. 

The Tininher of inhabitants of Batavia in 1883 was 
estimated at about 1 00,0(io. The population is very v.aried, 
the Dutch ri'sidcnts being .a comparatively small class, and 
gn*.atly iiiterinixed with Portuguese and Malays. 'i’ho 
I most important Asiatic element is the Chine.se, who are 
both nuinerouh and industrious. They were long greatly 
oppressed by the Dutch; and in 1742, in consecjnencc of a 
sujiposed organized jdaii of insurrection on their part, the 
government jierpctratecl a most eold-hlooded massacre, in 
which more tli.an one-half of the Chinese were murdered. 
'J'hey have, however, maintaim*d their position, and now 
enjoy many privileges which were formerly denied them 
The country around Batavia is very beautiful and ler- 
tile, though fiat in the vicinity of the town. Markets are 
regularly held, which arc remarkably well supplied with 
20 
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fruit ; the priiicipjil sorts are pine-npplcs, oranges, shad- 
docks, IcTnonSy limes, niungocs, bananas, grapes, intdons, 
pomegranates, custard-apples, papaws, inangosteens, and 
minbustecns, with many others mostly unknmvn in Kiiropc. 
I’owls, ducks, and geese? an? plentiful and cheap ; turkeys, 
pigeons, and wild-fowl are in general very scarce, and 
i)utch(?r's meat inferior and dear; of fish there is an 
abundant supply. The chief imports are opium ami piece- 
goods; the exports, sugar, ooHeo, and spices. Salt also 
fonns an important urtich? of colonial commerce?. Near 
Batavia then? arc soim? very extensive works for making 
.•'.lit from so.i- water. 

The anchorage of IJatavi.a is a hay about 1 1 miles long 
and <i wide, e;ipahle of containing any number of vos.sel.s of 
the largest size; it is studded with se\eral small islamls, 
averaging hsilf a mile in diameter, all of which arc now 
nnoeeupied, except Oiiriist, in whieli is tlic naval arsenal 

Those islands protect the bay from any heavy swell ; 
.ind, as the bottom is very tenacious, it becomes a per- 
foefly saf(5 anchorage. But when the sea-hreezi? blows 
.•’truijg it causes a cockling .sea, uhieii rendtjrs the coni- 
mnnication with the town unpleasant, and sometimes clan- 
gen>u.s. The rise of tide is Jibout d feet. 

BATH, a place for the ])urpose of washing the body, 
eillier W'ith hut, warm, or cold u.iter: the word is de- 
rived from the Saxon bad. Tlic (jieck name is hnlanion^ 
of which the Ihanaii bullimnn^ or bafucum.^ is only a 
slight variation ; the clejnents bal and bad in Hit? Greek 
and Knglisli words are evidently related, and the originiil 
signitication is a place of warmth; iinleed the, wor«I is allied 
to hake^ The public baths of the liomans were generally 
ealletl thermal, which literally means “ warm watens.” 

The bath was in common use jiinong the Greeks, though 
wo are not well m-ijuainled witli the eonstructuin and 
economy of their bathing jdaees. At /Vthcji.s there W(?re 
both priv-itt* and jmlilie baths; the ]mhlie balhs ap|)ear to 
been tlu‘ property t»f individuals, w lio kejit them for 
their own jirofit or l<‘t them to o,tliers. 

Seneca says tluit tJie Koinaii balhs were v(*ry simple, 
even mean and dark, in tin? time <d Scipio Afrie^anus; and 
it was not until the avlilesliip of Agnp]»a, who.se new ideas 
wen* followed by the <‘mpcrors after Augustus, that they 
were built and fini.shed in a style of luxury almost incredihlt?. 
Seneca ("‘ Epist.” Ixxxvi.), who inveighs against this luxury, 
observes that “a person was held to he poor .and sordid 
whose baths did not .shine with a profusion of the most 
])reciouH materi.als — the marbles of Eg^ pt inlaid with tho.se 
of Nuniidia ; imles.s tlie walls were laboriously .stuccoed in 
imitation of paiiiliiig; unless the eli.ambers were covered 
with glass, the h.-isins with tin? r.ire Thasiaii stone, and the 
w’atcT conveyed through silver pipes.” These, it apyjcars, 
were the luxuries of plebeian jirivati* b.atlis. Tho.se of freed- 
mcn hud “a profusion of st.atues, a miinher of columns 
supporting nothing, placed as an ornament merely on 
.U',(?ount of the expen-it? ; the water murmuring down step.s, 
and the floor of precious .stones.” 

Ammianus Mareelliims reckons sixteen public baths 
in Borne. The chief were those of Agripj?a, Nero, Titus, 
Domitian, Antoninus, Carac.alla, .aiul Jtiocletian. The.se 
edifices were all et)iistrueled on a eomnimi pliii. They 
stood in exteii.sive gardens with walks, and were often siir- 
roniided by a portico. Tin? m.'iin building contained large 
halls for swimming and bathing, some f(jr convcr.sation, 
<Uhers for various athletic and maul) excreist?s, and some 
for the declamation of jioet.s and the lectures of philoso- 
]>herH; in a word, for every species of polite and manly 
.'imusemeut. The ]joble rooms were lined and paved with 
maibh*, adorned with the mo.st valnabh? columns, paintings, 
:iiul .statues, and furnish(‘d with collections of books for the 
ftludious who resorted to them. The must complete ruins 
of such Structures at Borne :irc the baths of Caracalla 
and Dioeletiun. 


The provincial towns had also their baths, both public 
and private. The })ublic baths of roinpeii, the first of 
which were discovered in 1824, in a very perfect state, 
throw much light on the subject. Most of these baths 
occupy a space of about 100 feet square. 

Tin? baths at Romo were on a much larger scale. The 
public baths of Caracalla were 1600 feet in length, and 
1260 in breadth; at each end were two temples, oiw? to 
Apollo, and another to ACsenlapius, as the tutelary d(?ilies 
of the place (jgenii tutelares)^ s.acred to tin? improvement 
of the mind and the care of the body; tl)o two other tem- 
pics were dedicated to the two protecting diviiiitie.s of the 
Antoninc family, Ilerenlcs and Bacehu.s. Every citizen 
could €?nter on payment of the smallest coin. In tlieprin- 
cip.'il building were, in the first place, a grand cin ulir 
vestibule, with four halls on each side, for cold, tepid, w.ann, 
and steam baths; in the centre was an immense square for 
exercise, when the W'eath(?r was niifavonrahle to it in the 
o]>en air; l)i?yond it a gi’cnt Inall, where? 1000 marbh* .se.its 
w<?n? placed for the convenience of thehalhers; at c.‘ieh end 
of Ibis hall %ven? libraries. This building terminated on 
both sides in a court surronndiid with portieof?s, with Jin 
odeum for music, and in the middle a spacious b:isin foi 
swimming. Bound this edifice were walks sli.aded by rows 
of trees, j)artienlarly the plane ; and in its frinit extended 
;i gymmisium for running, wrestling, &c., in fine weather. 
The whole was hounded by a \ast portico, o])ening into 
exedrtr, or spacious halls, where the poets decljiiniud and 
]>hilosoj)liei‘S g.ave lectures t(» Iheir aiiditor.s. This inmu nst' 
fabric was adorned within and without wilh pillars, stneco 
woik, mosaie-s, paintings, and statues. I'Ik? .stureo and 
painting.s are yet in m.•^lly places perceptible. Billtirs ha\ e 
been dug up, and some still remaiin amidst the ruin ; while 
the Eaniese Bull and the famous Hercules, found in one 
of these halls, announce the multiplicity and he.anty of tho 
statues which once .ailonicd the. therma*. of Caraeallii. The 
baths of liioclctian are far larger, and ctontained 3000 iii.-ir- 
bit? seats. The? w’alls were dee,orated with mosaics, with 
inlaid marbles, with silver lions’ heads, from which i.ssned 
the? porp(?tii;il 8tr(?ains of hot water which filled the immense 
marble b,asin.s. From these splendid edifices would issue 
a swarm of ragged plebeians, who loitc?r(?il, gambled, or 
drank away lhe«r livc?.s, the r(*ady tools of the first tyr.aiit 
who fl,attered them. On entering these baths the batlsTs 
first jn’oceeded to uridrc?Hs. They next went to the eiwo- 
thesium (the oil-fhamb(?r), as it was e..alled in Greek, or 
mtetuarium, where they anointed thomsclves all over with 
a eoar.se cheap oil before they hcg.aii their exercise (I’lin. 
XV. e. 4, 7). This ehamhor of perfuirie.s wa.s full of pots, 
like an .apedhecary’s shop; and thost? who wd.sheil to anoint 
and perfume the body received pcriume.s and unguents. 
When anointf?d the bathers pass(?d into the fipkicvnsterium, 
a very light and extensive apartment, in which were per- 
formed the varioiLS kinds of exorcises to which this part of 
tin* baths w'cn? appropriated (I’lin. lib. i. Epist. 101). 
When its situation pennitted, this apartment w^as exposcil 
to the afternoon sun ; otherwise it was supplied >vith heat 
from the furnace. After the exerci.sn they went to the 
adjoining wann hath, wherein they sat ninl washed fliem- 
.selve.s. The seat was below the surface of tlu? w'uter, and 
upon it they were scraped with instillments called tfriffils, 
which were usually made of bronze, but sometimes of ir<m 
or brass. This operation W’as performed by an attendaid 
slave. The use of the strigil is vepre.sented on a va.se, 
found some time since fni the estate of Lucion Bonap.arti* 
at Canino. The vase is I'lvge and shallow, and piiinti'd 
within and w’ithcmt. From the drawings on it w'c leant 
that the bathers soinetime.s u.sed the strigils theniselve.s, 
after which they nibbed themselves with their hands, and 
tlien wt?n? wash(?d from head to foot, by pails or vases of 
water being poured over tlicm. They w'ei*e then cjirefully 
dried with cotton and liiieu cloths, and covered with a light 
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8hap:^c^y mantle, called ffatMope, Efibminate persons had 
tlio liairs of their bodies pulled out with tweezers. Wlieii 
they were thoron^^hly dried, and their iiuils cut, slaves 
hrongld them little vases of alabaster, bronze, and terra- 
cotta, full of ptM’fuiiied oils, with which they had Iheir 
bodies anointed, by causing the oil to bo slightly rubbed 
over every part, (;ven to the soles of their feet. After this 
tJiey n'sumed their clothes. On quitting the warm bath 
lliey went inb) the tepidarinm, and cither passed very 
slowly tlimugli or stayed some time in it, that they might 
not too suddenly expose their bodies to the utmnspheru in 
Ujo frigidarium ; for tljcse last rooms appear to have been 
used cliiefiy to soften the transition from the intense lieat 
of the ealdarium to the open air. 

Aneic'nt Homan batlis have been found in sevt'ral of the 
lb man villas in England; that at Nortbluigh in Oxford- 
sliire, near IJlenlieiin, is one of the most perf(3ct. Baths have 
been discovered also at Wroxeter in Shropshire, and near 
Aruinlel in Sussex. In the former the susjicndcd pave- 
ment was very p<*rfect ; in the centre of a chamber in that 
near Arundel is an octagon hath sunk in tli(3 floor, the 
pulriimx of which is quite perfect. A very well preseived 
bath pavement was discovered in 1880 in the Isle of Wiglit, 
near Brading. Thei*e arc also some curions Koman baths 
at Vallognc in Normandy. 

The ac(!ounts of baths have hero been confined to those 
of the Ibanans, because no people ever constnicttal them 
on such a scab? of inagnitude, or adajit<*d them so exten- 
sively to general use. In the matter of drainage, supjdy 
of water, ainl public baths, the gi-eat cities of modern 
Europi! arc immensely inferior to those of imperial Kome. 
London alone has at hist constructed a drainage wliieh is 
wtirlhy of a gr<*at city, but the supply of 'water is yet 
iiisutheienl, and the (piality is often bad. As to baths, 
nltlnmgli more gimcrul than formerly, they are still too few 
in privat(‘ houses in London ; and public baths are also few 
in number. A beginning, however, has been made with 
imblic baths; and tlierc are now places in various dis- 
tricts of lit union, and other large cities, wliere either a 
liot or a cold bath may be had for a few pence. Se»; 
Baths and Wasii-housks. 

Bathincj is very important to health, both for preser^^- 
ing a good eondilion of the body, and for curing disease. 
Considered generally, it resolves itself into the tenijamiry 
burreniiding of the body, or a part of it, with a mcdinin 
difl'Tent from tliat in which it is usually placed. The 
in#'ans employed for thh purpose are generally water, 
watery vapour, or air of a temperature diircreiit from that 
(»f the common atmosphere. 

'riie relative power and qtiickness of .ahstranting heat, 
with which different exteimal media arc endowed, vary witli 
Ibeir density, conducting power, capacity for heat, &e., 
and Inaicc arises a diversity of sensations, at the, same 
absolntc tem])eral ure. Thus, air at the temperature of 
fib'' Fahr. feels jdeasant, while water at the same degree 
feds somewhat cold. The organs of the body filso difter 
in their power of sustaining the same tcmiierature ; hence, 
in the emjiloymcut of vfqiour-baths, it is of iinportaneo to 
know whether the watery vapour is to be breathed or not, 
since, where it is to be breathed, the temperature must be 
much ]ow(‘r. 

The ultimate action of cold, when extreme, is a sedative 
to lluj nervous system, and alters llie circulation from 
external to inteimal. Moderate cold continued causes the 
same consequences as severe cold of short duration. Heat, 
oil the titlicr liand, is a stimulant to the nervous system, 
and alters the distribution of tho blood from internal to 
external. Taking these principles as our guide, we pro- 
ceed now to consider the different kinds of baths, and 
thoir action on the system in different states botli of licaUh 
and disease. 

irfi/er-,Baf7/s. — The common division is into cold and 


wann, but various subdivisions arc formed, marked by a 
certain range of temiierature, which are designated 
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A healthy person upon entering a cold bath experiences 
a sensation of cold, followed hy slight shuddering, and if 
the immersion has been sudden, a peculiar impression on 
the nervous syst(!m, called a shock. Tho skin becomes 
cooler and jialer, the respiration hurried and irregular, the 
action of the kidneys increases, and the bladder contracts. 
In a few moments the colour and warmth return to the 
skin, and a glow is felt, especially if assisted by rubbing 
the surface. If llic person remains more tlian five or ten 
minutes in the bath, the glow disappears, and paleness 
retums, which again gives place, though less quickly and 
perfectly, to a renewed glow. Should tho stay in the 
water In? greatly ])rolonged, no riHiction ensues, but a 
general feeling of chilliness prevails, with quick feeble 
pulse, convulsive hrealhing, crauij>s of the limbs, or faint- 
ing. Very yoniig or feeble individuals an; either incapable 
of hearing the shock, or the reaction is so slight that they 
cannot endure to stay in the hath beyond a very sh«)rt time. 

The phenomena just described generally accompany cold 
bathing ; and it is clear that we can recognize in them a 
series of tlirec or even four distinct actions — Ist, the 
shock; 2iid, the cooling effect; 3rd, the contraction or 
.astringent elfeid ; and -Itb, tlie n*iiction. Cold bathing 
inny be employed, therefore, in such a way as t() insure 
the pretlominance of one action over any of the rest, 
according tt) e.ireunistanees, wht‘r(3 all arii not dcMicd. 
They vary wdtli the* degree of cold and the suddenness of 
the ap])lieation, as wa ll as from the body being plunged 
into the water, or the winter dashed against the body. 
Where the shock, as a stimulus to fhe nervous system, is 
desired, tlie water should ho very cold, and where practi- 
cable should be clashed against the Itody, or, if tho con- 
trary, the stay in the bath should hes niouientary. Its 
stliiiuluting effect is sometimes heat procured hy a local 
applie.ation, in the form (»f a stream of water falling on the 
liead from a considerable height. Tho siinpli*st example 
of fliis is the cennmon jiraetice of sprinkling the face with 
cold watcT in ease of a tendency to faint ; and in many 
diseases of the most dangi*rous character it is a remedy 
superior to any other. It is called the cold dash^ or 
douche. In tho melancholy and mania which overtake 
liabitual clrnnkards it is of great efficacy, and also in cases 
of loss of nervous power fnnn cxcessivi; mental exertion. 

The cjiscs of disease for which cold balliiiig is a valuable 
remedy are, morbidly increased irritability and sensibility, 
accompanied with general debility. If the sensibility 
be extremely bigli, it is best to begin with tho tepid or 
cool bath, and jiass p’ailiialJy to the cold. IVhcro there 
is a tendency to coltis nnd rlicurnatisin, the cold bath 
is an oxeellent preventive; for this purpose it should bo 
used continually throughout the year, and the chest should 
be sponged with cold w'ater, or vinegar nnd water may he 
substituted in winter, when there .are not facilities for 
using the, complete bath. Bef<»n< beginning this practice, 
candid investigation of the stale of the mucous membranes 
of tbt* chest and intestinal canal sliould be made, as irwill 
certainly prove Imrtful where chronic inflammation of those 
organs exists. Where tlio increased irritability shows 
itself in the mental functions or in the muscular system, 
as in liypochondriasis or hysteria, cold bathing is very 
useful; and especially in the hypochondriasis of literary 
pcTsons, accompanied with a disposition to indigestion, 
and a diy liar.<»b in. 
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I'hc ciiscs in ^'Licli the tepid bath is to he preferred to 
that of a different temperature arc tliose of a febrile char- 
acter joined to an irritability of tlie skin, wliich is generally 
dry and harsh ; some cutaneous diseases, where, by frictUni, 
the scales are removed and a new surface pn'seated ; and, 
lastly, as preparatory to the cold bath in (lelieate persons, 
or for tholSe whose peculiarities of system render them 
unable to bear a warm batli of a high teiiipeiature. 

The jn-imary effect of the application to the surface of 
the body of whaler of a teiiipeiatiire varying from ti» 
tlH" is, ill consequenee of tlie eoimiiunieatioii of ^Yarmth, 
the same as that of dr\ heat, vi^. a sliinulaling, enli\en- 
iiig, and exj)an<ling effect. The see<indary or ultimate 
effect is sornewliat ditlerent. The increased action of the 
arteries gradually siil)hides, the pnls<* hecoines fuller and 
slower, and the greatot quantity of the blood lodges in 
the veins, p.irtieularly in llie great vein)us e<*nlres, such as 
the vena porta and the liver, wliij-h it stimulates tt» 
increased secretion of hil(‘. (.’orrosjionding changes occur 
in all tlie »ither organs; and, if the application of the 
warmth he coiitinu«‘d for a l<jnger lime, the increased 
energy and elasticity of tlie muscles disappear, and a sense 
of fatigue, with atony, and a leiideney to sleep, succeeds. 
'I'lie final result of tlie aelioii and nMctioii is an augmented 
secretion from the skin, and a corres]ionding dinihiution of 
urine, and of the secretion from the niu<*oiis surfaces. 

'riu* warm hath may be employed to effect two opposite 
ends — to stimulate, or calm and sootlie. It aeconqdislies 
the lirst when its teinperatuie is liigli and its use 

is coniiiied to five or ten minutes; the ,se<*o]ul, when it is 
about Dll", and continued for tliree-quarters of an hour or 
an hour. As tlie warm hath has generally the efiect of 
equalizing the circulation and relieving internal congestion, 
it is imieh resorted to as a remedy in spasmodic and eoii- 
vulsiv^^ diseases ; hut Iiere tlie utmost caution and dis- 
eriininatioii are iic<*cssarv. The convulsions of infants 
during teething are almost iiivjirialdy atteinjitcal to he 
rernovcii by tin* warm hath, hut in many instances more 
harm than good is doii<‘. 

During the existence of all active iiiflannnatioii, at what- 
eviT age, the warm hath may he pronounced an unfit 
ineasiire. In few chronic inflanmialorv diseases is it 
allowabh*, if we except some of those of the digestive 
organs, especially suliacnte intlaimiiatioii of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines. The other 
states to whii'h warm halhing is unsuit(*d arc — great 
general t«>rpor, but especially of the skin ; also when ther(» 
is a tendency to profuse secretion from tlie skin ; 'when 
there is a great pltithora or fullness of the vascular system, 
especially of the veins; in Iciideiicy to active ha*morrhage ; 
in aiicnrisin, or any disease of the heart ; also in eases of a 
teiuh'iicy to apoplexy ; lastly, in extreme r.touy, or e.xecs- 
sive irritability of the nen'ous system. 

Water of a temperature from ‘.lU^ to tbe highest which 
can be endured is tenned the liot hath. W'hcn a person in 
licalth enters such a hath it greatly excites the nervous 
system, and through that the heart and arteries; causes 
heat and constriction of the skin, with disturbance of tbe 
internal organs generally, but csjiecially tho.se of seeretion. 
This slate of uneasiness is lessened hy the breaking out of 
perspiration, which is succeeded by great languor, torpor, 
and disposition to sleep. The hot bath is a powTi-ful 
stimulant, and in no ca.se should it he used hy ])ersoiis in 
a state of health. 

'J’he vapour hath is distinguished from all other means 
of iiitrudueiiig more heat into the body, cliiefly by the 
eircumstunee that us a portion of tlie vapour is convert-i*d 
into -waiter by coming in contact with the surface of the 
body, it communicates u quantity <if sensible caloric to it. 
It ^s witliont doubt the most powerful means of supplying 
a great heat to the greatest portion of the surface of the 
body, internal us well as external ; for, when breathed, the 


extensive surface forming tho interior of the Inngs is influ- 
enced by it in the same way as tlie skin. On the skin it 
exerts a peculiai* influence. It does not cause that con- 
striction of the skill which follows the appliiuition of dry 
air, nor does it exert that pressure upon the surface which, 
in the case? of warm water, retards the breaking out of tlio 
]M»r.sjiiratiun. On the contrary, moisture of the skin, fol- 
lowed liy profuse perspiration, occurs iininediately uprui 
entering the vaiiour bath. 

In Ktissia, where such baths are used on a large scale, 
their employment is not found to productive of weak- 
ness. 'riic subsequent exposure to cold restores the tone 
of the skin wliieh had been lost, and tbe pioeess leavc's llm 
person with a general sense of good healtli, strength, and 
]»ower, both of tlie internal organs and of the skin. Tlie 
use of the va]»our-bath would be found to ward oft’ iiiaiiy 
acute diseases resulting from exjiosure to cold, if bad re- 
course to iininediately after <*x])osure to the esciting cause, 
as after travelling, or falling into the water, in winter. 

The employment of heated air, as an application to the 
hod}', causes tho primary aclioii of heal to inaiiifest itself 
more than the secondary. 'J'he hot-air halli is lliercfore 
jiowcrfiilly stininlant to the skin and nervous system, and 
is of great service in all eases where tlie jiroductioii of 
animal heat is less than natural, as in tin* cold stage 
f<‘vers, and exhaustion of the iielwons powiM-. It has been 
employed heneficially in congestive fever, and aft<*r gicat. 
ami coiitinnal mental exertion. Of this class of lutliiiig 
systems the Turkish hath at the present time lioUls the 
most ])rriniinent jdaee. The cliiid featnn*s of the 'J’lirkisli 
hath are — tho production of copious peispiratioii hy the use 
of heated air, bathing with cold water while umicr this, 
and the operation of “ bhampooiiig,” or “kneading,” as the 
act of jiressing, squeezing, and twisting of the diffiTciit 
parts the body is sometimes called; in fact it is almost, 
a reproduction of the ancient Komaii hath witli which w'e 
started at the beginning of lh(5 article. 

Ill the prejiaratioii of medicated baths for the cure 
of disease, a grc*at variety of substances have been brought 
into use. Thus the introduction of mustard in a foot bath, 
in which tlie feet and legs of the patient are immersed in 
hot water, will greatly assist its remedial action. I’his 
form of hath is useful in the early stages of bronchitis, 
congestion of tlie lungs, congestion of the heart, and is a 
favourite remedy with fcm.ales for bringing on the men- 
strual flow. Nitro-muriatic acid baths, made hy adiling 
nitric and hydrochloric acids to hot water, in the propor- 
tion of J drachm to 2 or 3 gallons, are very useful in eases 
of torpid liver. Alkaline baths arc used with adv.'intagi; 
in cases of chronic or suhacutii rheiimalisiii ; and soda, 
Iodine, creosote, chloride of lime, an* all brought into use 
ill tlie treatment of skin diseases. Batlis of suljihur 
vajiour are used for the euro of the itch, and have been 
tried in cases of lead poisoning, while llie mercurial vapimr 
bath is of undoubted value as a remedy for syphilis. The 
natural suljihureoiis and other miiierally" impregnated 
waters, especially those which rise in volcanic regions at 
very high temperatures, are most efficacious as baths for 
those diseases tf> wliieh they arc remedial. The baths of 
Loechc ill Switzerland, and of Bormio in Upper Italy, an* 
familiar exanqilrs out of the numerous cstahlishineiits of 
this nature. 

BATH, the chief city of Somersetshire, celebrated for 
its natural hot springs, is 110 miles from London by roa<l, 
and lOflJ by the Great Western Railway. It irf also a 
station on tho Midland lhiihvay,and thus has easy acecss 
to all parts of tho kingdom. The town is built partly on 
the sloping sides of ti nearly circular basin, the streets 
being terraced one alnive another, and partly in the deep 
valley beneath, through which the river Avon flows. 

Bath was a Roman station, mentioned by Ptolemy under 
the name of A^iwe CalidoB^ in the country of the fielgae. 
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It is also njcntiont’d in the “ Itiiw*rariuin " of Antoninus, 
uud(*r tl>e name of Atjuir Solis, It was intersected ]>y the 
ancient Unman road lending from Lond<»n into Wales, and 
by tlie r(»ad called the Fosse, which ran from Lincolnshire 
to the south eonst of Knglaiid. These two roads joiiuHl 
ubout 2 mil(!S from Hath, continued in one course thi-ougli 
:i great ])ortion of the parish of VValcot, and separated near 
Wahiot Church. Tlic Uoinan remains discovered in Hath 
and in its neighbourhood have been ccmsideruble. In the 
city itself the foundations of extensive huildings have often 
been traced. On the eastern sid^j of the Ftisse, ivar the 
north end of Stall Street, portions of a larg»* teinjde were 
discovered, and are still preserved in the Hath Institu- 
tion. Tow'ards the east of this building stood the jnMuci])al 
hatlis, tlj<; remains of which W'ere diseovered in In 

other parts of the city, altars with inscriptions, tessellated 
pavements, ornamented bricks, unis, vases, laclirv matories, 
lihuhv, etiiiis, &c., have been found. The new t<iw'n is many 
feet alK*ve its ancient le\el; in some iilaces more than 20.’ 

Hatli, unlik(! many t*t)ier citie^j of Uonian dale in Hritaln, 
did not fall into utter decay wlieii the Uomaii occupation 
ceased.^ Tin* fame of its waters eontinued throughout 
Saxon liuK's, for w’e find it known as AA'eman (7easter C‘ tlie 
City of the \'aIetndininianK"), and subsecpieiitly us J/al 
fUilhvn^ and a place of much repute. On tlu* site of tlie 
Homan temjvle of Minerva, Osric, king of the llwieeas, 
foiimled a imnnery, for ivhieli a monastery was substituted 
by OlVa, king of Mercia. Two centuries later Duustan 
rejdaced tho sciadar clergy by Henedietiiie monks, and 
crowned Kdgar in the nariodelled abbey in the preheiie<! 
(tf an emirniuiis eoneoiirse of people. Though Atiielstan 
eslaldislied a mint here, and he uiul Kdwy were both 
liberal Ijcnefactors to the abbey, it is not easy to assign a 
reason for this erow'iiing honour of the eoronntioii. The 
population was md so large us to give the city exe<‘]»tional 
iinporlanee. In the struggle helweeii Ihifus and Koherl, 
Hath w'as sacked and burned. It owed its rest <»ration to 
dohii de Villuhi, bisimp of Somersetshire, who chose it as 
the seat of his see in j)refereiice to Wells. For ceiituiies 
tlxreaflev Hath was of HUlc coiisequeiiee. During the 
civil war, lu the reign of Stephen, Jhilh avus in the posses- 
sion alternately of the feu’ces of the king and the Knijuess 
Matilda. It was gariisoned for Charles I., taken by the 
l*arliamenl, jccovcrcd by the Hoyalists after the battle of 
J/ausdowiie, and finally given up to the rarliainent in Id l.">. 
'ri'c battle of Lansdowiic — one of the most detorniined hut 
least dccisi\e conflicts of ihe civil wjiv — was fought on the 
ailjacent heights between Sir Bevil flrenvillc and Sir William 
Waller, in Avhieli the fomier w'ojj slain. Charles II. visited 
the city in Queen Charlotte resided liere some time 

ill 1817. The moileni eelebrity of Hath dates from the 
time of (^ueen Anne, who, together with I’rince (Jeorge of 
Denmark, visited tho toAvn, and caused it to grow into favour. 
The celebrated Heau Nash greatly contributed by his iiifiu- 
cuee to its improvement. 

Tho first charter, eojistituthig it a free horongh, was 
granted to Hatli by Kiidiard I. It vras made a corporati* 
city by (v)ueen Klizabeth ; and another cJiarter Avas granted 
to it fr, Ceorge III. The jiroperly of the corporation is 
very extensive, including laudt} and houses in the best part 
of the city, the hot HprUigs of the baths and pump rooms, 
the cold springs which supply tlie town with Avuter, and 
tho tolls of the market. 

Bath has returned two members to this House of Com- 
nmns since the reign of Kdward I. Tlio population of tlio 
municipal borough in 1881 was 51,700; and of the parlia- 
mentary, 63,761. The number of voters on the register 
for 1884 was 6200. 

The modern city of Bath is universally admitted to be 
one of the most beautiful in Great Britain, the variety of 
level giving very commanding sites for its line and regular 
streets, crescents, and public buildings. The bouses, which 


are generally of a A»ery elegant description, arc all built of the 
white Bath freestone, Avhich is abundant in the noighbomiiood 
and easily wrought, and which gives tho Ioavu an unusually 
neat ami clean ap]»earaiiee. Its general heauly, coupled 
Avitli its sheltered situation and consequent mild climate, 
and the efficacy of its medicinal springs, have long made it 
u f.iAourile n*sort ; but it no longer retains its jornier pre- 
finlneuee in this n‘spect, being now' suryiassed by Brighton, 
and having formldaide inland rivals in (^hellenliain, Leain- 
iiigtoii, Buxton, and Harrogate. It is still, however, mneli 
fre<|ueiited. Amongst the most prominent places are thi^ 
Circus, in Avhich the J)t>ric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
are conihiiied ; the North and South Parades, Queen 
Square, and tlii'Iloyal, Lansdowne,ancl Cavendish Crescents. 
I'liere are many tine jiroinenndes in and around tlie city, 
in addition to the Koyal Victoria Park and Sydney Gardens. 

'J'hero was a monastery at Bath, AA'hieli liad existed from 
the earliest ages of Cliristianitj', and which Avas surrendered 
to the crown in 1531*. The Alibey Cluircli belonged to 
tins monasteiy, and the jiresent building was begun in the 
reign of Henry VIL, hut avus not completed till about 1601*. 
This edifice is in tin; shape of a cross, Avith a very handsome 
toAver rising from Hie centre. Its lengfli from east to west 
is 210 feet, and fioin north to south 126. Tlie height of 
the tower is 162 feet. Tlie Avest front is decorated Avilli 
nuincroiis figures representing .lacoh's ilrcaiii, or as sfime 
say, the dream by which Bishop King — aaIio lived in the 
fifteenth eentury —was called to lehuild tlu* ilnircli. The 
building aaus thoroughly restored under the direction of 
Sir Gilbert Scott froiri 1 H.")!) to 1876. Tlie restoration eni* 
braced the reparation of the exterior masonry and the roof, 
the strengthening c»f tlie foundations of llie pillars in the 
nave, tlM‘ substitution of a groined stone roof f<»r a plaster 
one. Hr reseating A\ith e.irved oak of the Aviiole area, and 
tlie insertion of a magnilicent east A\indo\A'. The church 
eoiitains many monuments. 

The Bishop of l»alh and Widls has an annual income of 
£5000. The cathedral is at Wells, A^llele the bishop has 
I a palace. See W I'.i.ls. 

The city contains many churches, and numerous chapels 
forA'arious denominations of dissenters, as av»*I1 as a Jewish 
SAiiagogne. There arc numerous (h.nil.ihle institutions, 
among AA’hicli may he mentioned the Hospital of St. John, 
the Boyal Fjiited llosjiit.il, principally for casualty cases, 
and the Butli General oi i\Iineia] Water Ih'spital, enlarged 
ill 1861, Mild aflording aceoiiiinoilatioii for eighty-eight 
male and tifty-scAcn female jiatimts. 

'I’here are two literary ami seieiitific institutes, one of 
Avhieh, founded m 1823, has an excellent miisnim. There 
arc also the Atheno’uni, formeily the Meeh.inie's Institute, 
the People's Club and Institute, and a free library and 
reading room. Tlie Somersetshire (’ollege Avas estaldislicd 
in 1858. An extensive rind ornatniMilal stincluivat Lans- 
doAvno. was, in 1863, conxeited into ;i ro}al scliool for the 
daughters of military and ikiamiI otlieers. Tlu> fiath Pro- 
yirielary (killcge is now located in the laiilding formerly 
kiioAA'ii as the Sydney Hotel. The chief institution for 
instruction is tin: free gramniar-sdiool, founded by Edw'ard 
VI., ami endowed Avith ]iiirl of the lands of tlie dissolA'ed 
])riory of Bath. The scliool- house is a large and handsome 
Imildtiig Avitfi S|)acions jireiiiisi's. There is a Homan 
(Jathulic college at Piior Park, and a Weskyan one, known 
as KingsAAood College, Avhich was removed from Kingsw'ood, 
near Bristol, in 1851. 

The Grand Pump Hoorn Hotel, completed in 1860, 
corres]ioiKls in character Avitli the Ni‘Av l*mnp Room built 
by the town coimeil. It i.s a liglit, semiclassic pile, Aiith 
aih'anecd wings, Avhieli are surmounted by tall pavilion 
rcKif-i, and has au imposing appearance. 

Tlie Guildliall is a commodious and well-built edifice in 
the High Street, in the popular classicism of tho last cen- 
tury, and contains a banqueting room 80 feet long by 40, 
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in which there arc portraits of royal and other cclehritics. 
The Assembly Rooms are a handsoirie fiuit(*, tlie ball-room 
being 106 by 46 feet nearly, and 42 feet 6 inches high, 
and the tea-room 70 by 27 feet: they were erected by 
“Wood. Tlie theatre is uri imposing and convenient bnild- 
ing. The Bath and West of England Society, hir the 
encouragen^nt of agriculture, arts, and commerce, was 
founded at Bath in 1777. 

The city markets were to u great extent reconstnicted in 
1K68, some architectural appearance being given to them 
by a central cnpoln, 40 feet in diameter. A new snpjily of 
water was brought to Hie city in 1 876 at a cost of £1 00, 000. 
Bath is well supplied with coal from extensive beds l>nng .a 
few miles distant. 'I'Ik? town gives the title of manjuis to 
the family of 'J'liyiine of Longleat. Bath was the birth- 
place <d the following eminent men :- -Gildas, the old 
historian of tlie sixUi century ; John Hales, professor of 
Greek at Oxford in the seveiiteeiitli century; Benjamin 
Robins, the matlieinatieian, .author of “ Anson’s Voyage 
Round the World,” wlio died in ITol ; and William Hone, 
author of the “ Every-day Book.” Fielding, the novelist, is 
said to have d(‘pict(‘<l in the (‘lianie.ter of Allw'orthy in “Tom 
.tones,” the host of Prior Park, whose guest lie was. Prior 
J\‘irk was subsequently the residence of Bishop Wurburton. 

The remarkable peculiarity of Bath is its natural hot 
s]irings, which are vest<*d in Hie corjioratkiii. The teiri- 
jxjrature of the three sprincs is as follows: — Hot Bath 
317", King’s Bath lid'*, and Gross Bath 10i»^ Fahr., 
yielding respectively 128, 20, and 12 gal Inns a minute. The 
specific gravity of the water is 1*002. As it Hows from 
the earth it is trunsjKirent, hut in a short time yields a 
slight precipitate and l<»scs its transparency. When fresh 
drawn, it has a slight chalylieate taste. A considerable 
quantity of carbonic acid gas cscajies through the writer. 

Taken internally the w.ater acts as a stimulant. Jts use 
is most siieeessful in eases of palsy, rlienniatisin, gout, lep- 
rosy, eiitaneoiis disease, and especially in cases of scrufula 
affecting the joints, such .as the knee, elbo>v, hip. It cannot 
he used without danger in eases aeoompanied with fever, 
cough, or pain in the chest , open sores or ulcers, or in cases 
where there is reason to suspect internal suppuration, 
liffiinorrliage, rupture, mania, or plethora. From improper 
internal use miseliiovons results have frequently ensued. 

BATH, 'I town of Maine, ITiiited States, is situated 80 
miles S. of Augusta, and .‘34 miles K.E. of I’ortlaud by rail- 
way, on the right bank of tin* Kennebec river, 12 miles from 
the ocean. It depi'jids almost entirely upon its shiphnilding 
and fisheries. »Steamr‘rs ply regularly from Bath to Port- 
land and to Boston, 111 miles dist.ant. The ]iopnlation in 
1880 w*as 7874. Bath is also the name of a great many 
small towns and \ilhiges in Hie. Gnited States. 

BATH or GREAT O'OLITE is a geological fonnation, 
constituting part of the l.ower Oot,tte. lii the lower 
strata the beds near Bath an<l Corsham fnrnisli “Bath fj*ee- 
Rtone,”a very valuable Imihling stone, tlmugli more suited for 
interiors than exteriors on account of its softness. The 
city of Batli is almost cntir<*ly hnill of “Balh stone.” In 
other districts its place is taken by the Sti>nk.skiel,i> 
Slati:. The upper beds are quarried for building stone, 
road metal, or for lime. Beds of blue clay are intereiilated 
in the limc.stiine, and are Noinethncs worked for brick- 
making. 'J'he soil formed of the great isilife is not good for 
agricultui'al purposes, as tlierc is no great depth of it, and 
rain-water readily passes through. Green crops jdoughed 
in would improve it, by furnishing decaying vegeUible 
matter, and absorbing more moisture. The lower strata 
show in their false bedding evidences of eiiiTents ; but the 
upper strata witc deposited in a clear sea, not subject to 
any disturbing influences. The fossil crinoids or stone- 
lilies are evidence of the absence of any slowly depositing 
seiliiricnt, for tliey only tlourisli in clear water, ami L 3 'eil 
points out, loo, tluit the i»reseiice of seiqmloj on some of 


these stone lilies shows how p-iidually the limestone was 
formed, and wliat a length of time was necessary for the 
production of eviMi a thin layer. Among chaiacteristic 
fossils may he mentioned the gasteropods, Nerincea irachaa^ 
Patella rugosa, and JHmula daihratn. 

BATH, KNIGHTS OF THE. so called from the 
ancient custom of bathing, symbolical of puriiieation, ])re- 
vlons to their installation. Cumdeii and Suldeii agree that 
the first mention of nn order of knights, distinctly called 
Knights of the Bath, is at the coronation of Henry IV. in 
13!li.), and there can be little doubt that this order was 
then instituted. 

It became subsequently the practice of the English kings 
to create Knights of the Bath previous to their eoroiiutioii, 
at the inauguration of a Prince of AVales, at the celebration 
of tlieir own nuptials, or those of any of the royal family, 
and occasionally uyion other great occasions or soleiniiilies. 
Sixty-eight Knights of the Bath wore made at the corona- 
tion of King diaries II., but from that time the order was 
discontinued till it was revived by King George I. under 
writ of Privy Seal during the aduiinist ration of Sir Rolx rt 
Walpole. The statutes and ordinances of the oriier hear 
date 23rd M.iy, 1725. By these it was directed that the 
order should consist of a grand-master and thirty-six com- 
panions, a succession of whom was to he regularly continued. 
The officers appropriated to tlie order, besides the grand- 
master,' were a dean, a registrar, king-at-anns, genealogist, 
serretary, Usher, and messenger. 

The badge of the order was directed to ho a rose, tliistle, 
and shamrock, issuing from a sceptre between tliree im- 
perial crowns, surroinuh*d by the motto “ Tria juncta in 
nno.” I'he material, construction, and manner of wearing 
the badge, collar, star, and installation dress, were all 
distinctly laid down. In honour, the order ranks next to 
tlnit of the Garter. 

In ISl.") Hie yiriiiee regent, on Hie temiinntion of the 
long war in wdiiidi the kingdom liad been engaged, ordained 
tliat thenceforward the order should be composed of Hiree 
classes, diflering in their ranks and degi ecs of dignity. The 
first class (G.C.B.) to consist of kniglits grand cross, which 
designation was to be substituted for that of knights com- 
panions prev iously used. The second class was to he com- 
posed of kniglits commanders, who were to have precediaiee 
of all knights bachelors of the United Kiiigvlom — no person 
to be eligible to the class of K.C.B. unless he had attained 
tlic rank of major-general in the anny or rear-admiral in Hie 
iiavv”. The third class was iximposed of oflieers bolding 
coiiiniissions in her Majesty’s service by sea or hind, styled 
companions of the order. No otfirer could he nominated 
a companion of the order unless he shall previously have 
received a medal or other badge of honour, or shall ha\ <* 
been specially mentioned by name in desputohes publish(‘«l 
in the London Gazette as having distinguished himselt. 
The bulletin announcing the remodelling of the Order 
of the Bath was dated Wliiteliall, 2iid rlaimary, 1815. 
But though the eoiistitution of the order Imd been made 
more liberal by the bulletin of 1815, it was not till 1847 
that civilians w'cre made eligible to tliis dignity. It was 
then put on its pre.sent footing, by their admission us civil 
knights, eommaiidcrs, and companions. The classes now 
arc: — Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.) — military, 50; civil, 
25. Knights Commanders (K.C.B.)— military, 100; civil, 

' 50, with the title of Sir, (knnpanions (C.B.) — militar}', 
525; civil, 200. 

BATH'GATE. a market-town in the county of Lin- 
lithgow, Scotland, is 6 miles S. by W. from Linlithg iw, 
and 17 miles W.S.W. from Edinburgh. It is a burgh of 
barony, and governed by a provost, three bailies, and twelve 
(•■onneillors. It consists of an old part, situated on a steep 
.acclivity, at the base of a low ridge of hills, and a ncav 
I and more regular piart, on level ground and w'cll laid out. 
There are coal, iron, lime, and oil w'orks in the vicinit}*, 
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and the chief branch of industry in the town is the mann- 
faeture of j^inghams, pullicates, plaids, and sliawls for 
(ilasgow liouses. It has an excellent academy and many 
«)tlic!v useful institutions. A little to the S. of the town 
are the remains of the castle of Walter, Ijigh-stewjurd of 
Scotland, who died 1328. Ho had married the daughter 
of Kohert the Brmte, and the barony passed to him from 
her father. The town was made a free burgh of barony by 
(."harles II, in 1603. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. ACTS BE- 

■GARDZNG. Among the various movements set on foot 
for improving the sanitary condition of the poorer classes, 
■^uhsequent to the visitation of cholera in 1842, was that 
of the establishment of public baths and wash-houses. 
Tw'o societies, the Committee for the Houseless Poor, 
and an Association for Promoting Cleanliness among the 
1*001', were formed, about 1844, for the erection of these 
very useful establishments. By their labours the attention 
of t]u*. legislature w^as called to the matter, ami by the Acts 

& 10 Viet. c. 71, passed in 1846, and 10 & 11 Viet, c. 
61, jiaswd in 1847, borough councils and parish vestries 
were empowered to establisli public baths and wash-houses, 
supported by the rates of the householders, should they 
gi\e their saneLion. By these Acts it was provided that 
the coniieil of any ineurporated borough might adopt their 
jivovisions; and also any parish not within an incorporated 
i)oroiigh, subject to the approval of the secretary of state; 
/ir the vestries of any two or more parishes may combine 
for the same purpose. In boroughs the expense may be 
charged ujiou the borough rales, or a separate rate may be | 
levied for the purpose ; and in parishes not forming part of 
:i borough, the expense is to he charged upon the poor-rate. 
In boroughs the management is vested in the council ; and 
ill parishes not within boroughs the vestiy must appoint 
e,ertaiii ratepayers to he coiinnissioners for carrying out the 
])rovi.sions of the Act. By the 45 46 Viet. e. 3(1, passed 

in 1882, tlje Act of 1846 was amended by the addition of 
the words, ‘*or in the immediate neighbourhood of such 
borough and parish,” in ord<T to give increased facilities 
to lociil authorities for providing baths and wash-houses 
M'itliiu conveuieut reach. By a schedule atiaelied to the 
Act 16 & 11 Vlct. c. 61, the charges are tixed, and by 
it the price' of a single cold bath is not to exceed Ir/., or 
a single waiin, sliowcr, or vapour bath 2</. For an open 
bathing jilace, where several bathe in the same water, each 
jierhon is to he charged Jt/. If, in addition, baths of a better 
■class ai'c i>rovided, the price of theses may he fixed by the 
nuinagers at any sum uoi exceeding tlivcc times these 
.'iiiiounts. In the wash-houses, which must be fitted with 
•e vci'y necessary convenience, the charge is not to exceed 
If/, for the first hour, or 3d. for tw'o hours tog<!ther. 

There can be no question as to the utility and benefit 
of these institutions, and it is to he regretted that the 
juovisioiis of the Acts relating to them have not lieeii 
more largely adopted. It has been found in actual practice, 
that although the prices charged ai*e not sufiieient t-o meet 
the necessary cost of the maiiitcininee of the baths and 
wash-houses, yet the deficiency amounts to so little as to 
he hardly felt by the ratejiaycrs. On the other hand, no 
person who has any knowledge of the dense crowding of 
the poovf'r classes in our great cities, and the character of 
the homes in which they dwiill, can doubt for a moment 
that the erection of a hou.'JC* where a bath may be had for 
a trifle, or where clothes may he conveniently and expedi- 
tiously w'aslied and dried away from the dwellings, is one 
of the best ways of adding to tlieir health and comfort, and 
of promoting hahit-s of cleanliness and decency. 

BATH'UBST. a town in New South Wales, so named 
in 1815 by (iovcvnor Macuinavie, in honour of I^ird 
Bathurst, then secretary of state for the colonies, is the 
principal town in the western district i)f the colony. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Macquarie river, on high 


ground, 2153 feet above the sea-lcvcl, smTonnded by hills, 
and is distant from Sydney, w’itb which it is in direct 
communication by railway, 144 miles nearly due west. 
Bathurst may be considered the third town of the colony, 
and its importaiu't' is steadily increasing. It has numerous 
w’cll laid out streets of ample width crossing eaeli other at 
right angles, with a square in the centre planted with tree.". 
The jmhlic buildings are iiuinerous, and almost inctropolitnn 
in their character; they comprise several places of worshiii 
— the Anglican Cathedral, Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
(Convent, llie Presbyterian Church, Congi'egational Church, 
Baptist Church, and others; court-house — a massive pile of 
biiUdlngs — gaol, and town-hall ; numerous schools, a school 
of art, and a line hospital. Bathurst was erected into a 
municipality in 1862. The population in 1881 was 7391. 
The country surrounding Bathurst is Jigricultnral and pas- 
toral, consisting of extensive fertile plains, very productive, 
and cs]K‘cially suited to the growth of cereal crops; but gold 
and cupper mining arc also very largely carried on, though 
not in the immediate vicinity. It was about 20 miles from 
Bathurst that gold w'as first discovered in Australia in 1851. 
The town siipimrts four newspapers and numerous industries. 

BATH'UXtST. the capital of the British jiossessions on 
the Gambia, is situated on the south-easti'm extremity of 
St. Mary's Island, at tlic month of the Gambia, in 16° (>' 
W. Ion., and 13" 28' N. lat. The settlement has mndi' 
rajiid .‘ulvau(‘,es In nnprovt'Uicnt. Many substantial g(»vern- 
nient buildings have been erected. The market is wi'll 
supplied with beef, mutton, poultry, llsli, fruit, milk, 
butter, palm-wine, and vegetables, by the natives of the 
surrounding country, who consume a large proportion of 
the European articles imported into the colony, Gobi, 
ivory, bei's' wax, and hides arc brought to Bathurst in 
considerable quantities. 

BATHY'BZUS. In the year 1857 II.M.S. Ct/dopf, 
under the coininaml of Captain Dayman, w'as sent to inves- 
tigate the sea-bottom, with a view to laying the Atlantic 
telegraph cable. J n his report Captain J )aynian said, ‘41ct ween 
the fifteenth and foiiy-fifth degi’cesof west longitude lies the 
deepest part of the ocean, the bottom of which is almost 
wholly composed of the* same kind of soft mealy suhstunei' 
which, for want of a better name, I h.ave called ooze. I'his 
snlistuncc is remarkably sticky, having been found to .adln'n' 
to tlie sounding rod and line through its passage from tb'* 
bottom to the surface — in some instances, from a depth of 
more than 2000 fathoms.” This deep-sea mud w*as exam- 
ined by rrofessor Huxley, and in addition to the ealeareiais 
shells of Globigerina? which form its constituents, he de- 
scribed it as containing innumerable lumps of a transparent 
gelatinous substance. These lumps ai-e of all sizes, from 
patches visibb' with the. naked eye to exee.ssively miimte 
particles. When one of these is submitted to microscopical 
analysis it exhibits — embedded in a transparent, colourless, 
awl structureless matrix — gi-aaule.s, eoecolilljs, and foreign 
bodies.” These granules and the gelatinous matter, he 
thought, repi'csented masses of protojilaisni, and in that 
tiase he supposed them to he forms of Monera, the siinpb'.st 
living beings, sim]>ler even than the Ama?l)a. He g.ivi* 
this now moner the generic name of Jinthyhiuf, Further 
c:x.aiiiiiiation of ooze during the voyage of the Chnllenfp i\ 
led Frofeshor Huxley himself to the conclusion that Batli)- 
bius W’as “little more than sulphate of lime precipitated 
ill a tlocculent static by strong alcohol.” 

BAT'LEY, a town and municipal borough in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, 198 miles from London and 2 mib*s 
north of Dew'.sbnry, with wdiich it is associated for pnrlio- 
ineiitary purposes. The parish c'ontains 6390 acres. It 
is priiieipally in the wapentukt? of Aggbrig, but partly abs-. 
in that of Morley ; the town, which has 27,505 inhabitant >. 
is in the funner. The population both in the town and tb<* 
contiguous district is principally engaged in the “shoddy" 
trade — or the conversion of old clothes into material fir 
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now doth, for unny doth, f1uHlnn|:;s, pilots, dniRf^ets, &c. 
Tli« dmrdi, built in tlic rcipjn of Ilonry VI., Iwis 
inommionts of the Kitzwillinm, Savillo, and other jn-incipal 
fiunilit's in the vicinity. Then! an; .alsr) a /Tood inarkot- 
houso, a Imndsome public hail, and a \vfll-rmlowo<l free 
school founde<l in the reipi of Janies J. 

BAT'OZ^ a short stall* of aulhoiitx, as, for instance, a 
field-niarshars baton. One of those sayin;!:s with which 
Napoleon fasdnated the French ptsoplc was, “ Kvury ]»rivato 
carried a iiiarshal's liaton in Ins knapsack,'* if only he had 
g<Mid luck and genius to iliseover it there. But the baton 
most often seen in Kngland is tiie hinnhic hatnn of thn 
conductor (»f an orchestra — cjuite a recent imiowation- — 
popularized ]ty ]\lcndclssolni, though jimliahly tivst used in 
Kngland liy Sjiohr, in IS20, at the PJiilhaniionic concerts; 
hclorc then the miwsfro condiuded at tlic pianoforte. 
Batons are gene tail} made of maple, la|»ei‘iiig from three- 
quarters of an iiKih to half that diameter, and about 21 
inelies long. Berlioz .and JMemlelssohn exdianged batons 
at Leipzig in 1K41 ; and a note of Berlioz, in heroic In- 
dian vein, An Chef Mendelssohn,” is still presen'ecU 
lie ends (calling his baton a toinalia\\k\ “Sois mon frere, 
et. quaml Ic Crand JOsjiriL nons aura envoyes diasser dans 
les ])ays des ame.s, qne nos guerriers snsja-ndent nos 
tomahawks a la port<* dii conseil.” A silver or gold- 
mounted baton is a very usual and aiipropiiate prcbcnt 
to a popular eonduetor, 

BAT ON ROUGE, a town in the slate of Louisiana, 
in the United States, situated on the hdt hank of the 
Mississippi, 120 miles above New Orleans, 75 miles direct 
distance. It .stand.s on the first hhdl* met with on the 
left bank, at the lieight. of 2o 
to 30 feet above the highest 
level of Hood-water. The es- 

]i1anade in front of iJie town * 

jiresents'ui extensive view west 
.Mid south over rich alluvial 
plains of tin! delta of the Circat 
Liver. In lft-17 the seat of i. 
goiernirient w.as removed here 
triun New Oilciiiis on aeeounl 
nf the salubrity of the elinmti*, 
hut it lias siiici! been again 
tiMiisferred to New Orleans. 

J’he town wjis the sceue of 
several iniportaiil military iqier- 
ations during the American 
ei \ il war. Tlie name is den\ ed 
Iroiii a tall red cedar, w'ithout 
hram;hes, found growing here 
when the place was first s<*ttled. 

The population of the tov\m in 
1 ssO was 711)7, 

BATOUM, a sea})ort <jr 
Lussia in Asia, on the ea.Nt 
shore of the Black fciea, l.at, 
ir 37' N., Ion. 41*^ 40' K. 

The harb(»ur, wliicli is open to the E.N.F. and N., is 
defended on the W. by a projecting tongue of land, and 
h:is deep water, large ships aiichorhig within a f(!w feet-of 
the shore. It is the safest and most important on the 
eastern coast of the Bl.ack Sea. The town, which fonnerly 
belonged to Turkey, w'as ceded to Itnssia by the treaty 
of Berlin in 1K78, and has since been eomsiderably im- 
]irov<!d and luilarged. 

BATRA'CHIA (Cr. hatrachos, a frog*) Is an order of 
Ami'iiiuia comprising Fitofis and Toads. The members of 
t his oi der undergo a series of metamoiqdioscs. On emerging 
from the egg they liavc an elongated body, a compressed 
swimming tail, external gills for breathing, and no feet. 
They are in this stage known as tudjiolos, and live entirely 
ill the water. (Iradually their form changes, their tail is 


ab.sorbed, they develop limbs and acquire lungs, and heeome 
perfect frogs or lo.ads, henceforth spending mueli of their 
time on hind. 

The Batraehia have lM*en divided by T)r. GUnther into- 
three groups, aeiu»rding to the absence, prc‘sence, and form of 
th«' tongue. 'I’he best known and most numoi-ous genera 
have a soft fleshy tongue, which is fixed to the jaw in front, 
blit free behind. These fonn a gi’onp known :is Oi>istho- 
glossa(Gr, ophlhni^ liehind; and ylOsaa^ longue). Of thir 
second of Dr. GUnther’s groups, 

Proteiogiossa (Or. proti-ro, in 
front), in which the tongue is 
fr(‘c in front, there is hut one 
gi-iius, Khiuophrynus. Lastly, 
the Aglo.ssa {Gr. «, not), wdiieh 
have no tongue, are repre- 
Keiit(‘d by tlie curious Surinam 
toad, belonging to tlic genus 
Pi pa. Tlu! first gi onp, Opis- 
tlioglo.s.sa, is subdivided into 
Oxvdaetvln, li.aving sharp- of rohipnlab’s Svlth'- 

1 r *1 show torio 

tc.i-s, l omimHHl of the- 

true frogs and to.ads ; and the Opistlioglohsu 
IM.itvdaetyla, having the ti^es 

dilated at the ti])s into small pads, comprising tlu* Irec-frogs. 
Ill the frog, teeth an* found on the upper jaw, .and two small 
l>alehes of teeth arc developed in many species on the voiiii'r.s ; 
toads Irn’c no teeth. The hind limbs are webbed, and 
are imieli longer than the fore limbs. As tlu* ribs arc qiiiti* 
rudiiiieiitary, the proe(‘ss of respiration dift'ers from that of 
other Iimg-bcariiig animals, 'Flie mouth i.s elcscil. and air 
U 




Hull frog (/iV/na 

taken in ihnmgh the no.strils, which arc then closed and tlm 
air driven forcibly down into the wind-pipe. The air is, in. 
fact, swallowed down, .so that a frog can be Bufl’oeated by 
kee]iing its mouth open. lie.sj>iration is also e.arVied on by 
means of the skin. The well-known croaking sound is 
pnidiieed by the vibration of two membranous pouches, 
nulled vocal sacs. These, placed on each side of the lower 
jaw, open into the cavity of the mouth, and are, filled with 
air from the lungs. In some species there is but one vocal 
s.ie. The eroak uttered by tlie bull-frog (^liana mnyivmt) 
is so litud as to resemble the distant bellowing of bulls. 
No Batraeliia arc found on any o<!eanie island, but wlicii 
introduced by man have multiplied to an cuorinons extent. 
The reason for tbit^is considered by Darwin to lie in tlic 
difficulty of their transportal across the sea, since both 
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till* nnimals lliemBeIvcB and their spawn are immediately 
killed hy salt water, 

Tlierc are hut three speeies of this order found in the 
British Isles. These are the rommon frog (AV;w« 1em~ 
jmrtiria)^ llie common toad (Jiyfo vulf/aris), and the 
uatt<*rjn<-k (Dufo cnlamita), 

BATRACHOSPBBBnjM. See Alc/ic. 

BATS (Cheiropttira) form a very remarkable order of 
Mammatja. For many ages considerable doubt existed 
iis to the bat’s place in nutun‘. In Deuteronomy it is found 
iiu'ludrd in the list of “unclean birds,” wliich tho Jews 
were forbidden to eat. Both Aristotle and Pliny considered 
it to 1)0 an abnormal bird, and it undoubtf'dly furnishful 
maleiial for the well-known myth of the Harpies. In spite 
of the authority of Albcrtus Alagims, w'ho was fully ac- 
quainted with its true nature, the error was not linally 
al)aiidoned till the end (jf the seventeenth century. Our 
anerstors indeed stem to have had clean-r notions on the 
subject, for the Old Knglish name wns JliUermouife, cognate 
nith tli(^ (h*rman jk(h'rmau». Bats are now', however, 
eleai ly seen to ho truly flying laamiiials, and in their powers 
of flight they ditfer very eonsideralily from the Hying 
stjuiriels and flying lemurs. In these latter animals the skin 
of the flanks is extendi'd outwards to the limbs, serving 
l(» sustain tlie body in the air as they h*ap from bough to 
bough. A tre(‘“frog which Wallace met with in Borneo 
has very hmg webbed to<‘s, enabling it to leap from high 
trees withemt. injury. A lizard, the J)rarn volan»^ can 
sustain itself in the air for u short time by means of its 
l)rolonge(l hind lilis, which support a membrane of extou- 
sihl(‘ skill. It will be seen that none of these animals can 
truly be said to fly. On the other hand, the pterodaetyle, 
u f<»ssil reptile which existed in the Sirondavy period, Vi*- 
semhlcd hats in possessing the power of true flight, having 
membranous wings anin'd at the extremities w'ith claw's. 

A refeieiictj to the skeleton of llie bat (Plate Mamm.\lia) 
will show liow closely it adheres to tho fundamental maiii- 
malian typ«‘. 'J’he hind limbs arc of moderate length 
and furiiibhed with five uuwchbed toes, each aniicd willi a 



Head of the Long-eared Bat {Vlecolua auritus), 

long cun’cd claw. But. tho stiueturc of the fore limbs or 
arms diffiTs considerably. Tlic fore arm is of groat length, 
and, as tho ulna is very small and immovably fixed to the 
radius, it is dev<»id of that rotatoiy motion which obtains 
among many mammals. The fingers are enormously elon- 
gated, and connected by a membrane which extends to tho 
sides of the body and tlie legs, and in many cases connects 
the tail with the legs. This nicmlmind is an expansion of 
the skin of the body. The thumbs, which arc very small. 


arc left free, and each is anned with a claw. The bat 
resenihles the mole, to whirl) indeed it is most closely 
allied, in the ])osscBsion of a ridg)» or keel on the breastbone, 
eoiTesponding to the keel found in birds. 'I’his keel, in 
the ease of bats and birds, serves for the attachment of the 
vnry large muscles needed for flight. In the case of the 
mole, the keel supports tho powerful ])rc.*ist-jnuKcles re- 
quired by the burrowing liahits of this animal. Tliougli 
the whole framew'ork of the body is rendered as light as 
pjssiblc, the boiicis contain no air-cells, and so dilTer from 
birds. There arc two inaTnmnR situated on the hr(‘ast. 
The eyes ure small, but the c.irs of many species are enor- 
mously large — those of the LoNCi-EAKPiu Bat, a common 
British species, being almost as long as tho entii'e body. 
In most species the trat/its^ or little lobe guarding the inter- 
nal ear, is greatly developed. The nc»strils in some species 
are provided writh le.af-like appendages, W’hich probably, 
while aiding the sense of smell, act also as organs of touch. 

The family Khinolophidsi; are called Hoksk-siioe Bats, 
from the fact that their nasal appendages assume somewliat 
the form of a horse-shoe, 'I’lie experiments of Spallanzani 


\ 



Head of the Greater Ilorse-sboe Bat (Jiftiuolophus /errutn- 

etiuihuiu), 

have shown that the sense of touch, which is remarkably 
keen in all bats, lies in the extreme sensibility and deli- 
<*aey of the wing-miMiibraiie, and the eontractibility of the 
hloodv<*.s.sels wdiieh course tlirougli it. 

Though specially fitted by natni*e f«»r an aerial life, the 
bat e-an also w.alk, f>r rather crawl, njion the eartli. This 
it does clumsily, resting on its w'rists and hind feet, and 
dragging itself forward by means of its strong claw'cd 
thumbs. Wlu'U at rest bats usually liaiig head <lownward.s, 
supported hy the claws of their feet. Sometimes they 
suspeinl tliemsidves by the claws of their tlnimhs. 'Hio 
female brings forth one or two young ones at a birth, 
which are bom naked and blind, and are carried about 
hy the mother. 

Bats love darkness, haunting liollow trees, eave.s, and 
ancient ruins, and only leaving th<‘ir retreats at tlie ap- 
pmach of night. The physiologie,al rlianges which bats 
undergo during their hibernation are thuLS described by 
l^rofossor Owen: — “The hi'cathing becomes gradually 
slower than in ordinary sli*ep, the pulsations of the heart 
diminish in force ainl frequency, the .supply of stimulating 
arterial blood to the museles and the brain is j)rogressiv«;ly 
reduced, relaxation of the muscular flbres is converted into 
stiff inaction, and sUm‘p sinks into stujior ; at length respi- 
ration entirely ceases, and wdth it tliose chemical changes 
in the eapillaiy (‘irculatioii on which animal heat inuiuly 
depends. The prcscrv.ation of life in its passive or latent 
state is now' duo to the irritable property of the heart’s 
tibn*, wbicli is excited to wnitract by the blood in its 
pri'scnt dark or carbonized state, and continues to propel 
it hlow'ly over the torpid frame during the whole jieiiod 
of hibernation. This slow circulation of venous blood 
through both the pulmonic and systemic vessels is tli6 only 
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wcofrniznhlc vital act during; that period, and the tnat<*rial 
ronveyed by* the absorbents into tbc circuliitiii;; Iluid is 
suflicient to counterbalance tht‘ slij^lit waste thus occasioned. 
So lonir, th<*reforc, as the slate of torpidity eoiitiiiiies, the 
bat is independent of euj)])lies from without ; bnt it piii- 
rhases that independence l>y a teinpj)rury abrogation of its 
vital faculty's. Cold, senseless, motionless, and asphyxi- 
ated, its entry into death’s c.hainl)er is prevented only by its 
being brought to his ve.ry door.” With the exe.eption of the 
Fruit Bats (rteropidaOthey are nearly all insect feeders. 

Bats arc world-wide in their distribution, and arc found 
on almost every oceanic islantJ. 

The following classification is that of Mr, Dobson. He 
divides bats jntf» the following fandlics : — 1. Pteropidee or 
Fruit Bats. 2. lihhiolopkidm or Hor.sk-siiou Bats. 
3. Nyctkuiimi:, ineliiding the Lkaf Bats. A . Vekukk- 
TiLiONii*.!-:, wbicJ) includes all onr British bats, the best 
Icnowii and commonest of which arc the LuNci-icARKii 
IBaT, the PlPISTRKLEE, Ulld tllC NcH'TULE. 5 . EmRAI.- 
i.UNUitiD.E. ti. Phyllostomidtn or Vampirk Bats, wbieh 
iiieliides most of the bats that are accused of the habit 
of blood-sucking. 

With regard to their distrilmtion in lime there emibe no 
doubt that bats appeared at a comparatively recent perhul, 
the earliest fossil remains having been found in the Eocene 
deposits of the Ti'rtiary period. This fossil bat is called 
Vf^pertilio being found in the gypsum beds of 

Montmartre, near Paris. 'i‘he horse-shoe hats have ns yet 
mily been discovered in cave-deposits. Jn Brazil five 
species of vampire bats have hecn found in Post-plioccnc 
cave-dejiosits. The Vespcrtilionidai arc represented by 
fossils in Miocene, 1 Miocene, and later deposits from 
K<*iit’s Hide, near Tonjnay, and from the Mendip Hills. 
tSce Plate Bats. 

BATTAL'ION. This naTnc; is uppli(‘d in the Biitisli 
:inny to four or more companies of infantry. The iimnlMT 
<»f men composing a battalion is variable. One thousand is 
presumed to he the largest number which, when drawn up in 
array, can conveniently hear tlie word of command from an 
officer; and in whatevesr other particulars the armies of 
Europe dillcr, they seldom depart very far fr< m a mean of 
1000 men per battuliuii. In Mr. Gladstum-'s first govern- 
ment Lord ('urdwcll, in 1870, introduced the territorial 
principle, giving to certain associated regiments a “local 
liabitalion and a name;” and this was coinjdetely earned 
out by Mr. Childers in Mr. (Jladstone's second govern- 
ment, which came into power in 1880. [See Aumy.J 
We now have the “Bedfordshire Regiment,” the “ Berk- 
shire Regiment,” &e., each with its four battalions — 
two of regulars, two of militia; and these battalions 
are the old mmierical regiments. Thus, the “Border 
Regiment” contains the old 31 ih Pool, the old b5th Foot, 
and the Cumberland and Westmoreland militias. But in 
the case of the earlier regiments on the old numbering, 
those with the two battalions, these are both included 
in the same territorial regiment on the new ])lun. Thus 
tlie “ Bedfordsliiro Regiment” contains the l-lOth, the 
2-16lli, and the Bedford and Hertford militias. It is 
lioped, and with reason, that under this plan neighbours 
will b(! fcllow'-soldicrs, and that each regiment will be 
widely recruited in its ow'n district. 

A battalion is gcmcrally divided in the British seiTJCC 
into ten service coin])anie8, and when these arc drawn up 
on parade, two ranks in depth, they extend about 3SM) yards 
in length. The battalion is eoinmaiidcd by its own licu- 
tciuiiit- colonel; and several battalions or regiments are, on 
service, imittul under one general officer. Tliese constitute 
a brigade, and may he eonsi(l(*red as a sinall legion. 

The major or ca])taiii of a company is placed behind 
the centre of the rear of liis company, and a siibalteru 
officer on each flank. The, iiitrodnctiou of breech -loading 
anns dias necessitated this, as in the former position the 


captain occupied (on the flank) he could not supervise and 
cheek the fire of the men composing the company, as ho 
can from his present position. 

The mounted officers — lieutenant-colonels, majors, and 
adjutant — are placed where they can best see tlni men 
under their orders. 

BAT^TBNS arc pieces of limber 0 feet or more in 
length, 7 inches in width, and usually from 2 to 2J indies in 
thickness. Deals differ from battens in being always above 
7 inches wide, and bntten-ends in being under 6 feet long. 
WTien ent into two boards, about an inch thick (or fur 
slight work three boards), battens are used for flooring ; 
and when sawn into long pieces about 2J inches by IJ 
inch, they are set upright iiguinst walls, to carry tlu‘ 
laths and jilasler, in cases where the dampness of the wall, 
or f»ther circumstances, render it desii’ahle to make the 
wall hollow. The small hais are themselves called battens, 
and the term is further applied to any piece of wood nail(*d 
acTOKK jointed boards, to prevent their warping or separat- 
ing; or across wide boards, to strengthen tlicni or keej) 
them from splitting. 

BAT'TERING-RAM. an engine of war used in ancient 
and metliscval times for effecting a breach in the walls of a 
fortress. It consisted of a long heavy h(‘am of liinher, 
armed at the extremity with a mass of metal, g<*nerally of 
iron, often cast in the form of the head of a ram, wlieiiee its 
name. The simplest and smallest kind was lifted and 
swayed by the hands of the soldiers, Imi in its larger :in<l 
more improved form it was suspended from u beam, which 
was supported at the ends by posts, and the necessary 
momentum was imparted by means of ropes. The 
sometimes reached a length of 120 feet, the head weighing 
upwards of a ton, and 100 men being employed to woik 
it. To prote(!t the workers it was provided with a w'oodcn 
roof, and screens of hides were hung uhuig its front and 
sides. Another kind of ram was ino\ed by means of 
rollers. It is twice mentioned in the Old Testament 
I (Ezek, 5v. 2, and xxi. 22); and Josephus, in his account of 
the siege of Jemsalcm, declares tlmt no wall could IjoUI 
out against its repeated attacks. It was used in more 
modern times, by Sir Christopher Wren, in the demolition 
of the mins of old St, Paul’s, the householders of the 
neighbourhood heving petitioned against the use of gun- 
powder. For an illustration of a hatteriiig-rain, sre 
Plate 1., AuTiLi.Eiiy, vol. I. 

BAT'TERSEA, a suburban district of London, in the 
county of Surrey, 3 miles S.W, from Westminster Bri»lge. 
It is comieeted with Chelsea by a handsome suspension 
bridge constnicted in 18,58, from the tlcsigns of Mr. T. 
Page, at a cost of £88,000. Just below it is the noble iron 
bridge — the widest in the world — which carries across tlie 
river the Brigliton and South Coast, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and Great Western railways. Battersea Park 
was first laid out hi 1855 ; it has an area of nearly 200 
acres, of which 23 are ornamental w’atcr. The park has a 
line subtropical garden, wliieh is one 4»f tin* sights rif 
l^uulon ill the latter part of the summer. The parish 
church is an old and ugly building, containing tbc tomb 
and moniinruMit of Lord Bolingbroke. Tliere are several 
other churches of recent erection, and numerous, dcnomlnn- 
tioiial places of worship. The area of the parisli is 3020 
acres, and the population in 1881 was 107,202, more than 
double that of 1801. 

BAT'TERY, in military langiiage, is a term having 
various sigiiilications. It is the name given to a number 
of artillerymen cornjsjionding to a troop of cavalry or a 
company of infautr 3 \ Until 1869 the latter terms were in 
use in the artillery, the complement of officers and men 
necessary for a set or battery of guns being termed in the 
horse artillery a troop, and in the foot artillery a comp.my ; 
but since that year the term battery lias been used instead 
in the army regulations. In the horse batteries, consisting, 
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in noaop, of five oflicers juid 151 men, both officers and men I 
arc mounted. In tin? field batteries, in whicli tliti <)fficer.s | 
are mounted nnd the men on foot, there arc, in times of 1 
poacc, five offioera and J62 men, the number in tim«^ of war , 
lieing increaH(‘d to 277. A pimsoii battery UKiially consists 
<»f three officers and a nninber of men, varying from 100 to 
150 according to the number and character of the heavy 
guns intrusted to it. 

Tljc term is also used in relation to the pieces of <ird- 
nance, together with the necessary horses, gun-carriages, 
ammunition waggons, &c., under the charge of such a 
division of men. In the. British army a battery in field 
openitions usually consiKts of six guns, and in the French 
and Gcnnan armies of the same numl}er. In the Russian 
army it comprises twelve. 

'I'lic name battery is alsc> given to any number of pieces 
^if ordnance placed in position, either for defence or attack. 
In the latter the designation of a battery varies with the 
pui*poses to he aexiomplished, the nature of the ordnance eiii- 
pltyed, and tJie manner in which tlie firing may be made. 

A breaching /wZ/ery is one which may be phi<;ed in 
]K)sition again.st any wall or rampart in order to demolish 
it ; and tlu* eflect is produced by firing din^ctly, or, us it is 
called, point hlanl^ at the object. Such a battery generally 
has its front parallel to the face of the w^all to he breached. 

An enfilading batterg is one whose front is perpendi- 
cular to llni produced line of the enemy’s rampart, so that 
the shot from the guns may graze, the interior side of that 
rampart or its parajiet, in the direction of its length. 

A mwtar balitrg is oik! in which shells are thrown from 
mortars at a great elevation of the axis of the piece, so 
that, by the momentum acquired in falling, they may 
<rush tJio roofs, mid by their explosion complete the 
destruction of magazines or other buildings, 

BATTERY, in 1ji>v. See Assault am> Batteuy. 
BATTERY. ELECTRIC and GALVANIC. An 
electric battery is made up of a number of Leyden jars, 
arranged as in the Plate, fig. 1. Both the inside nnd 
outside of each jar are liin‘d with tin-foil to within 2 
t>r H ii'ches of the top. These jars are contained within 
.nn open wooden box, wliose interior is lined with tin-foil; 
a piece of wire passes through the foil and the side of 
the bo\, and carries on the exterior of the latter a ring, 
to whii'Ii should he affixed a chain descending to the 
table or ground. 'J'he hall or knob at. the top of every jar 
is perforated, in order that it may receive the brass rod or 
system of bars by which the tops of all the jars are to be 
connec.ted togetlier. The rods are terminated with brass 
balls, and one of these, or a ball at lh<! upper extremity of 
0 . pillar fonning part of tlie system, is presented to the 
\ onductor of the electric madiine when the battery is to 
be charged. The power of a battery is estimated by the 
quantity of metallic wire which, when fully charged, it will 
ignite or melt, or by other ordinary electrical methods. 

The batteries in which electricity is excited by chemical 
action are called galvanic or voltaic (after the discovenTs 
Galvan! and Volta respectively), and arc of various kinds. 

The simplest combination whicli can he formed for the 
pTOduotion of an electric current by such means is that 
<‘f a jdate of zinc and a plate of copyier (generally in verti- 
cal positions mid jiarallcl to one miother) yilneed in a vessel 
containing a diluted acid, the upper edgi's of the metals, 
which are quite free from the acid, being connected by a 
c.o)»per wire. Such an arrangement is c.alle(l a voltaic “ cell.” 
In tins state a current of positive electricity passes from 
the zinc, z, through the acid, to the copper, u, and from 
the copper, along the wires, w x, back to tlic zinc. See 
riale, fig. 8. 

But for the purpose of obtaining a powerful electro- 
motive force, there are combined together a eonsiderablo 
number of sueh voltaic cells, the zinc of one coupled to 
the copper of the next by wire and suitable clatnjis, and the 


circuit made by joining the terminal wires of the whole 
series, as in fig. 2. The reader is referred to the artiide 
ELECTKiriTy for the theory of the way in which tin* 
electro- motive force is generated, mcasuretl, and used. Wo 
now proceed to notice the principal varieties of cells at 
present in use. We may first describe the construction of 
the famous Volta pile. A circular plate of 7 j[uc, z (fig. 4 
in Plate), usually about IJ inch diameter and inch 
thick, is laid upon a plate of copper, c, of equal fiiainetcr ; 
and any convenient number of these are placed above one 
another, wdth the copper side undermost in all : belwc» ii 
every two compound plates is a cii’cular piece of paper 
or yiad of cloth moistened with diluted sulphuric acid ; and 
the whole column or pile is generally made to juvserve a 
vertical position. The paper or cloth should be rallier less 
in diameter than the jihitcs of metal ; and no mnistnro 
should be allowed to escape over the edges of the plates. 

Such a pile, if it contain .a large number of elcinent.^s, 
will give a perceptible shock if the oyiposite ends, or 
wires coming from them are touched simultaneously. The 
opposite extremities of the pile, or the wires whieli are 
in contact with them, are called the poles of the battery. 
The zinc end, at the top, is called the positive pole ; and 
the coyiper, at tlic lower extremity, the negative pole. I'lie 
outer plates of copjicr and zinc which .are not in coiituct 
with any liquid act merely as conductors, and may be 
omit ted without detriment, in which raise the copper be(',oineK 
the positive and the zinc the negative, pole of the battery, 
as ill the cell already described. 

A similar but iinpn»vi‘d construction Is tlie drg jnle of 
Zamboiii, which consists of a number of paper discs coated 
with zinc-foil on one side and biuoxide of manganese on 
the other, piled up in tlic same way as VoltWa pUe^ but 
to the number of some thousands, and contained in a glass 
tube of the banie circumference. Tlie conductor is only 
tlic blight moisture of the pap<*r, nnd therefore the resist- 
anee Is enormous; hut the electro-motive force is so gn*at 
as to give a spark, and a considerable* shock. It i.s a very 
durable construction; nnd as a proof of this it may he 
in(*ntioned that in the Clarendon Laboratory at Oxford a 
Zamboiii pile has been ringing a little [lair of eh*ctric. bells 
by the oscillation of a cla;>per between tlu*m (alternating 
between the bells, which arc* at the poles of the pile, ninl 
srriking first one nnd then the other) for over forty- five 
years, without an instant’s cessation, and it will coiiliiiiie 
its >vork till the zinc is all oxidized. 

A good voltaic battery slionld fulfil all or most of the 
following conditions. Its electro-motive force should he 
high and constant; its internal resistance should In* small ; 
its cuiTcnt should be. eonstunt ; it should be free fiom 
polarization; it should be durable, not requiring too fn*- 
quent renewal of acid ; it should he ehea]> and of durahlo 
materials; and manageable, free from corrosive fumes and 
other unpleasantnesses. No form of cell fulfils all tln-M* 
conditions, therefore some, forms are belter than othei> for 
special work. If telegi’aphing tlirough a long circuit he 
desired, internal resistance may be considei-ahle ; on the 
other liaiid, if lighting be the object, internal resistance 
must ho at a mininiiim. 

The greatest difficulty arises from the pohiriznfion of 
voltaic cells, whic‘h occurs in this manner. Most varieties 
of cell depemi for their operation on the liberation of fret* 
hydrogen, whieli generally collects on the copper surface. 
Now hydrogen is very strongly positive, and therefore a film 
of it eovering the negative plate actually sets up a reverse 
current. If the proper current of one of those cells whicli 
suffer from this tlcfoet be suddenly checked, a considerable 
reverse current is found to have been established — this 
secondarg cwrrcnZ flowing through the. acid from copper(that 
is, from the film of hydrogen covering the copper) to zine 
instead of the direction of the true cun-ent, which is from 
zinc to copper. Acting on this discovery Ritter, IMante, 
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mid Faun* hjive constrnctcd fifich a different form of 
wnmdari/ batteries or accum.ulatnrs, Ritter (1803) used 
electn)des of platinum. Plante (1800) rolled up two 
Hlteots of lead separated hy thin canvas, or hy indin-nihher 
hands, into a cylinder, and iinmor.sed them in dilute Mil- 
]»liurit: acid, usinjf the two sheets as two electrodes or 
jilatcR, and chargiiifr them frequently and alternately — that 
is, first inakiiijt plate No. 1 the positive and jdate No. 2 the 
negative electrode, and then reversing this, and continuing 
t<» reverse the current in this manner till the ehemieul 
action of the dilute acid, stnnuhilcd hy the ]»assa^e of the 
current, had partly decomposed the surfaces of both the 
slicets of lead. If a poiwrful current is now sent through | 
it hy a dynamo -machine, oxy^^eii is piven off at one plate, 
formin'^ a lliicker coatiiq; of o\i<le of load, while tin* oxide 
is jiartially reduced on the other pl.ate. The two plates 
now fonii a pilvanic couple, and will yield a current of 
electricity in the reverse direction to that use<l in charj^iiijCj 
the battery. Faure, in 1881, still further facilitated the 
n]K*ration of ])uttinj; the battery in workin" coiulitkm by 
<*oatjn;X the plates with red l<*ad, .and jiacked t»'iein iiji in .a 
b(*x in a convenient form. They may be rolled up us shown 
in our Plate, fig. and iininer.scd in .a cylindrical vessel, or 
Hat ])lates may be used separated by flannel or felt. The 
alternate plates are connected as in an ordinary galvanic 
hattcry, and the whole iniuu rsed in dilute acid. The coating 
of red lead being readily acted on by the current greatly re- 
duces the time rccpiired to gc't the. hattcry into woi king order. 

In this manner “ out of evil has come good, *Mnit what 
makes llic of the Faure nrcmnulator — namely, tlie 

]iolan7.aliou of the electrodes — is a serious drawback to the 
efficiency of the voltaic cell. 'I’lie film of hydrogen at the 
])olarized uegutixe jdate has also anotljer result lieytmd 
the jwodueliun of a seiiondary euiaeut in ii reveise clireetitm, 
for it acts mechanically aiMiiisl the primary current, resist- 
ing its j)assage by iiiter)tosing itself in its jiatli, all gases 
being bad (;ondnctors of cleetricily. !Many schennes liave 
been demised to get rid of this dangerous ein'iny. If the 
l)ul)blo.s of gas could be hnished away as they aecumulate, 
or oxidized (and converted into water, 11«0) by a stream 
of oxygen or even of air blown upon tbem, or disturbed by 
the agitation of currents in the W’ater, p(durizatiun would 
he jn-eveiitud. SiucFs ba/feri/ (lig. H) provides another 
means, fur as it consists of a zim; and of a jdatiniziul 
silver jdate, in dilute sulphuric acid, the finely divided 
jdatimim on the negative ]»late gives up the hydrogen freely 
from its iinmerou.s |joiiits, and it rise.'s tliruugh IIh; liquid 
and escape.s. 

A still better contrivance is that which elnanleally ab- 
sorbs the hydrogen as it is formed, thieli a result might 
he gained by bieliromate of jiotasli, niliic acid, or ebloride 
of lime, but copper must imt be usrd in such a battery, 
since these substances would at lack it. One of tin* best 
of such cells is tin* bivUromntv. hatteri/ of Poggemlorfl' 
(fig. 7 in Plate), wln*re, in .a bottle -slnijied vessel with a 
sjihcrical body and a eylindric^al neck, a little bichromate of 
jiotash is added to the usual acidulated waiter. A plate of 
zinc is the negative jiole, and a j)air of carbon plates, one 
on each side of it, are jtjined together at the toj) to make a 
jjositive jiole, A simjde m'rangemeiit allow'.s the zinc to 
he drawn ujiwairds out of the w'ay of corrosion into the 
l ylindrical neck of tlie bottle wlien the cell is not being 
worked. Tliis is a very favourite battery with amateurs, 
though slightly more expensive than the ordinary acid 
halteries, because it is so ideanly, so easily set in working 
t)rder, and so easily jmt out of gear wdieii done with ; 
iivoiding aJJ the rinsing and unplcas.ant odours to wdiich 
t.'iking down acid batteries submits the ojierator, in addi- 
timi to the very probable accidents from spilt acid. 

Comjdete dejMilarizution is only effected, liowever, in two- 
fluid cells. Ot these (»ne of the oldi'St is DanielVs hatter;/^ 
the outer cell of which is of copjH'v, and is tilled with a 


saturated solution of blue vitriol, crystals of which arc- 
heaped oil a j)erforated cover at tlie top to maintain tlur 
strength of tlie solution, as it is weakened by the working 
of the battery. Tlie inner cell is of unglazed porous 
eavtluMiwaru, and is filled with dilute snljilinric acid in 
w'hich hangs a rod of zinc, 'riie latter dissolves in the 
dilute acid, forming snljihate of zinc and liberating hydro- 
gen, which, jmssing through the porous cell, is absorbed hy 
the snljdiate of copper (blue vitriol) to form snljihuric acid, 
.and imre ciqijier is liberated on the inner surface of tlj'«^ 
outer (eopjier) e.ell. The thickness of the zinc jilat** 
decreases hy the working of the cell, whili* that of tlie 
eopjier cell-w^all increases. The Imtteiy has, therefore, 
jiraclically no jiohirization, and gives a very steady enrivnt 
(tliongh not a jtowerful one, because of the very liigU 
resistance in this form of e.ell), and is veiy valuable, on 
aecnunt of this steadines.s, in testing the strength of other 
and more v/iriable batteries. This form of iJie e<‘]I is 
represented in oni* Plate, lig. 8, in section. Its legular 
action causes it to he a favourite battery for tclegi'ajiliic 
jmrposes. Tt is often made into a sawdust hatter its 
cells being clioki tl with sawdust to render th«‘iii portable. 

Grows iof/ery (fig. l))is far more jiowcvful than Dauiell’s, 
haling le.ss iiitenial resistance and a gn-ater electro-rnotivi* 
fore.c (^and either of these causes increases the strength of 
the current). The cell or “eh'inent” of the Grove’.s 
battery is composed of an outia* cell of glass, or glazed 
earthemvare, or ebonite, eontaining ililule Miljihurie aci»i, 
in which re.st.s the zinc plate. The lower end of IhLs i* 
curved upwards, both to give a larger surface to the arid 
and to wrap round the inner cell on both sides, ft»r the 
latter is placed within its curve. The inner cell is <»f 
jiorons earthenware, and its jdate is of platinum -foil, diyiping 
into strong nitric :i(*id. Tin* hydrogen, liberated from the 
W’Jiter hy the formation of snljilialt* of zinc in the outer 
Cell, in the s:\mn manner ns jireviously deserihod, iiere 
jiasses through the jiorons Hi*b&tanci* of the inner cell into 
the nitric acid, and is at once absorbed in the production 
of nitric jieroxide, wdiioh in its turn is dissidved iimm'diately 
by tlie nitric acid; therefoie polarization may be said, in 
this excellent cell, to be quite uiinnlled. and tin* <*niTeiit 
eontiiiue.s witli great strength for several hours. One eell 
will drive u small magiiijtfi-ehie.trie. engines, or raise. 2 or ii 
iiielii's of thill jdatinum wire to a red heat. Fiftei*n such 
quart cells will produce an incandescent eh*etric light of 
25 <*aiidle janver, or an arc-light of incomjiaiably greater 
brilliance. 

Ill Bunsens bafterj/{fifr, 1 0) slabs of gas carbon (the refuse 
of gas iiiaiiufactun*) are. used iustefid of the expensive plati- 
num-foil of the Grove s eell, but it is more ditlicnlt to work 
hueeessfully ; and although tlio tirst cost is much less, the 
woiking is more- expensive. However, this is at present 
the favourite form of hatteiy for ordinaiy pnrjaises. It is 
less jiow'erful than the Grove. 

Niandrf's hatlerp pIae(*H the zinc in brine .and the carbon 
in chloride of lime solution,'- the latter readily yielding 
enough oxygen (and chlorine also) to neutralize the hydro- 
gen film, 

J^eidanche » battery (fig. 11) is a favourite one amongst 
telephone and telegraph operators. The dilutcr sulphuric 
acid of the Grovtj’scell is liere replaced by a solution of sal- 
iimmoniac, the hydrogen and ammonia which arc yielded 
from the solution by the eating away of the zinc and the 
formation of chloride of zine (at the expense of the chlorino 
of the sal-aiiiinoiiiae) being both of them neutralized bv 
the yiowderod carbon and binoxidc of manganese contained 
in the jiorous inner cell. This battery quickly loses its 
depolarizing pc)w<‘r, which is slow thougli continuous, ami 
it cannot tlierefore be worked for many minutes at a time ; 
a short repose soon rtistores its efficieney. It needs no 
other attention for years. If the binoxidc of in.<iiigaueHe 
be jdastcred over a carbon plate the inner cell is not needed. 
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Marie Davffs haitery lias sulphate of zinc in tljp outer 
cell, and a carbon plate dipping in mercurous sulphate in 
solution forms Iho inner cell, so that mercury is deposited 
on the carbon 'when the current is in action. It is very 
permanent, but is considci-ably less powerful than the 
JLcclnnchd. Another mercury battery is the standard cell 
of Latimer Clark, so called because its almost jjcrfect 
steadiness has superseded the Daniel I as a standard in cas(‘s 
requiring great accuracy. Mercury here acts, through a 
platinum wire dipping into it, ns the positive pole, and 
the negative polo is a plate of zinc resting on mercurous 
sulphate in a paste, this in its turn floating ou tlnj ineremy. 

Filially, from the numerous other forms of battery exist- 
ing, we select for description Dc la Rue’s rliloride of silrtr 
Imttery, of which a splendid cxaiiijde, (Minsisting of M,40(i 
erdls, was exhibited in 1881 at the Uoyal Institution of Great 
Itritaiii. The chief peculiarity of lliis battery is that it is 
a sf»lid substance — cliloridf; of silver — which takes the placi* 
of the sulphate of coj)per soIutit»n of the Daniell. It is used 
in connection with a rod of zinc, the tw(i elements— the 
chloride of silver and IIk; zinc — being immersed (hanging 
parallel to cacli other') in a glass jar or cell <*<nit:iiniiiga weak 
solution of chloride of ammonium or chloride of sodium. 
(See Plate, fig. 1 2.) The ehloride of sih ei is ordinal ily quiti* 
insoluble in this liquid. When the connection betwi'eii the 
two elements is not closed into a circuit no aetiiui whatever 
lakes jdace, hut ns soon as the circuit is closed the zinc 
dissolves, and the chloride of silver )»arts slowly with its 
chlorine, and in doing s<» is cliaiigud into the state of a 
porous mass of reduced silver, setting free a eiirient of 
voltaic, electricity so hmg as the decomposition is in ]>i‘o* 
gress. The buttery has the very great *Ve(U)mm<‘ndat ion 
that, although it dispenses with the porous jar and the two 
different kinds of liquid, it is, nevertheless, nunarkably 
constant and durable in it.s aelioii, working for several years 
\\jth«)Ut any attention whatever; and altliougli the silver 
<*leinent is costly in the first instance, where a large liatterv 
is eoneeriied, nearly tlui whole of the silver can be recovered 
after the exhaustion of the battery. Dr. De la Rue found 
that the actual loss of silver with good management does not 
necessarily amount to more than 1 j ]»er cent, 'riiere are 
200 grains of the chioriiie in each cell, which is w'orth about 
2 j»., including tlie cost of fusing it and casting it into the form 
in wiiicb it is employed. The cost of the .silver <‘inployed in 
the large battery at the Royal Institution was about JC14-10. 
The cell of the battery is closed at tlie mouth by a plug 
or stopjier of parafiin. I he silver elcm<‘nt is fornu’d of a 
fiolid rod of fused ehloride of silver, cast round a thin flat 
wire or ribbon of pure silver by pouring it in a molten state 
mio a mould, in which the pure silver core has been pre- 
viously fixed. The silver eorp projects through the b<»ttom 
of the rod to establish a free contact with tlio liquid, and 
it is ciirried upwards between the glass nock of the jar and 
tlie paraffin stopper. The chloride of silver rod is a little 
more than 2 inches long and a quarter of an inch thiek. It 
vciymuch resembles u stick of lunar caustic, but when cold 
it Is so tongh that it does not readily crumble, and is yet 
BO soft that it can be e.iit with a knife. 

Twenty cells of this very compact and handy battery proved 
to be sufficient to lire llic ordinary blasting fuse. One 
hundred cells gave a brilliant arc, suhlained between char- 
coal points, when drawn the sixteenth part of an inch 
Asunder. Two liundrcd cells gave a luminous arc between 
charcoal points a quarter of an inch asunder; 11,000 cells 
gave a spark sixty-two hun(lredtbs of an inch long; mid 
the 14,400 cells, which were coupled np together for the 
first time at the Royal Institution, gave a spark seveii- 
tenths of an inch long, and which struck at once tliat dis- 
tance from terminal to terminal without any previous 
establisliment of contact and subsequent withdrawal. 

Dr. De la Rue’s intention was to exhibit the full power 
of the battciyin connection with the large condcuser at the 


Royal Institution, but it was found to he impos.sihle to do 
this because the plates of the condenser were immediately 
broken by the flashing of tin* discharge through the glass. 
Not more than 3,240 of the cells of the battery could bo 
used with the, condenser. With these, however, the dis- 
charge was strong taiougli to deflugralo inches of gold 
wire the eightieth part of an inch in diameter^ with a loud 
report, merely leaving a Bt.ain of metallic dust scattered 
upon the glass on wliieli the ivire had bi'cii st ret died. 
Dr. De la Rue calculated that in order to get an electrical 
flasli equivalent to a discharge of liglitning a mile htng, it, 
would be necessary to have at eommand a battery 243 times 
more powerful than the one with 14,400 cells. 'J'his would 
he represented by about 3,500,000 cells. 

With this exceedingly powerful battery a beautiful 
imitation of the Auiioica B<»rtKAia.s, of striking accuraev, 
was produced in a largo vaenuin tube, coloured streamers 
ilasbing out info the tube in r:idiating lines in the manner 
so well known in the natural ydienomeiion. 

We append :i table of tbe electro-motive force of eaeli of 
the varieties of cell described above, oantioning tJic reader, 
however, th.at the E.M.F. (electro-motive force) does not. 
give till* ‘‘ stjength of current,” wliidi is profoundly aliected 
not, only liy resistance of the external wire or other con- 
ductor forming the eiveuil, but also by the internal resist- 
.aiiCA* of tbe cells This varies with the tliic.kness of Ibu 
liquid ill the path of llio curnait. the size, of the cell, the 
conductivity of the liquid, &c. Strength of cuiTcnt, in 
fact, can he increasial as well bv lessening the internal 
n'sislanco as by increasing the E.M.F. 


Volta's battery has an E.M.F. (d 0*82 volti 

Siiiee*s 

(1-65 


Danicll’s 

u y. 


Grove's 

“ 1-78 

‘‘ 

Bunsen's 

“ 1-75 


Niandei's 

“ 1*6.5 


Leclanchc's 

1*50 


Mario Davy’s 

“ 1*52 


Latimer Claik’s 

“ 1*45 


De la Rue's 

“ 1*03 

Lk 


so that the E.M.F. of the gr(‘at battery of the Royal Insti- 
tution (of 14,400 cells of the last-named form) was in all 
14 ,h 32 volts. 

BATTICALOA, an island sitnated near the entrance 
of an inlet of the* on the e.ist coast, of Ceylon, 7° 44' 
N. lat., 8J'' 52' K. Ion. It contains a small fort and 
garrison, and is the hcail station of the assistant govern- 
ment agent of the district of Batticaloa. Batticalou is .also 
the name of .a district of ('eyloii, winch contains an area 
of 13,0fi0 square miles, and a population of about 3fl,0l)(). 

BATTLE or BATTLE ABBEY, a town in Sussex, 
23 miles S. of Tunbridge Wells, 7 miles N. of Hastings, 
and 68 miles from London by the Sont h-e.astcni Kailw.ay. 
The parish church, a transitional Norman building, restorcil 
in 1868, contains some good monuments. The town i.s 
pleasantly situated amidst woody knolls, which bound it on 
the S, and S.E., and inclose it in a vale* which winds on to 
the sea at Hastings. The jainnjial street (about half a 
mile in length) is tenniuated by the magnificent gateway 
of the old abbey. Gunpowder i.s the only manufacture, 
for which there are several extensive mills in the vicinity. 
Battle Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror in 
commemoration of tiie victory which gave him the English 
crown. He richly endowed it, and dedicated it to St. 
Martin. Its consecration took place on the lltli of 
February, 1U94. On the coi ipletion of its church he 
dejiosited in it tin* famous roll in which the names of all 
the leaders who had ncc,otupanicd him on the expedition 
were inscribed. Cojiics of it are still extant, though not fn*e 
from tlie suspicion of interpolations and falsifications. Bene- 
dictine monks from Nonnaiuly were its first occupants; 
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tlu'ir ftbbot was mitred, and a peer of Parliainent. TJic Battlements were not iii general nsc in ecclesiastical edi- 
abbey was built on a gentle acclivity, overlooking a line iices until the middle of the twelfth century, 
extent of woods and meadows, and was endowed with all The battlement is generally indented with a coping 
tho lands for a league round, besides various manors and sloping both ways from about the centre ; the lower ]):irt 
clmrchos in other counties. Many subsequent royid and between the coping and the cornice of the building is oftim 
jirivate donations were added to the original endowinmt, pierced and decorated. As to JS’ormati hattlmmts^ it is 
;ind its prerogatives and immunities were placed on the very difficult to ascertain w'hat was their precise form, 
same footing^ as those of Christ Clinrch, Canterbury. In Probably they were only plain parajifits, but therii are 
tile reign of Edward III. leave was obtained to fortify tlio instances in some castellated Norman buildings of a para- 
abbey. At the general suppression its annmil revenue was, pet, with here and there a narrow interval cut in it. In 
according to Speed, £1)87 ; Dugdale makes it £880. Sixty tlarly English battkmnts the parapet was seldom iii- 
inoTiks were pensioned off. The ruins, now tho property dented, and in many buildings it was plain ; in others, 
of the Duke of Cleveland, consist of the gate-house, hall, however, decorated. At Salisbmy it is executed with a 
alirHJiiry, a poi tion of the old cloisters, the. refectory, and series of arches and panels, 
remains of the church. The hattlc-ticld, on which the 
crown of England w.as lost and won, may still bo traced 
with interest by the historical studtmt. He may note the 
little rivulet — 

Aston, onco distained with native English blood, 

Whoso soil yet, when but wet with any little rain, 

Doth blush, as put in mind of tlioso there sadly blain.” 



'I'rlham Hill, where the Norman standard was raised, is 
locally ciilh-d Tellinan Hill. The Saxon cam]) stood on the 
risiiig-gi ound now occupied by the abbey. It was protected 
by (l«*ep dykes, and by a breastwork of stakes and hurdles. 
‘‘ Had it been held with the same enduring coolness .as tho 
lines of Torres Yedras or the slopes of Waterloo, the Nor- 
mans would have fallen back dispirited and st.avvcd.” It 
was the impottioiis courage of Harold's soldiers that gave 
the victory to their foes. The population in 1881 was 331!). 

BATTLE, WAGER OP. Sec Appkat.. 

BAT'TLE«AXE, a military weapon of offence used in 
different countries from the reinot(?st times. The tw'f) 
Creek names for tin* hattlo*axo, axini; and palekns^ occur 
in Homer in the same verso (Iliad, 0. 1. 711). It seems 
])robable that the (uchie was similar to our hatchet, while 
Xhopekkus^ which is usually translated in Latin by bijmi- 
7 *w, bad evidently two heads or edges. In the Roman 
armies we do not find the battle-axts in ordinary use. It 
seems to have been considered as the weapon more pecu- 
liarly used by uncivilized nations. The general Roman 


Trt'foiltMl 
arches iiiul 
corbels iimlcr 
battlement. 

From Salisbury (lathcdral, 

Decnrakd English BattknwUs.—Dmmg this })eriofl 
the parapet wall without indentations continued freqn<>ntly 
to be used; but it is often pierc(*d tlirougb in vaii'iu-, 
forms, generally* consisting of quatrefoils, and qnatrc'haK 
ill circles. Another form, liowi'vcr, which is not so com- 
mon, m-ay be coiibidcred more beautiful. Tliis is a waved 






name was sccuns, 

'I'he introduction of the battle-axe into this country has 
Ixrii attributed to the Danes ; but proofs of an earlier use | 
(W" it in our islands are dcducible. That it was used in j 
England in the Saxon times appears from several MSS. of ' 
the ninth century; and the English are represented as ■ 
using it in the Bayi'ux tapestry. Tin; pi)le-u.\e, w’itli an j 
edge on ono side and a sharp point on the other, Is believed | 
to have come in with the Normans. 

During the middle period of English history we read but 
little of this weapon, though it appears to have been con- | 
stantly used. The Welsh inhaiitry used it with great 
effect at tho battle of Agiiicourt. Toivards the close of j 
lli(‘ sixteenth centiiiy the battle-axe seems to have fallen 
into gradual disuse, although the occasional jdacing of a 
]»i.stol in its handle, indicates a wish on the part of tho 
wan invs of that period that it should be retained. It was 
early used in naval warfare, especially for cutting the ropes 
and rigging of vessels. Several specimens of different 
forms of battle-axe are given in Grose’s “ Military Anti- 
quities,” and Sir Samuel Mcyrick’s ‘‘Illustrations.” 

BAT'TLEMENT, a parapet wall, commonly employed 
in caste,llat<;d and in ecclesiastical edifices of that kind 
which arc distinguished liy the general name of Gothic. 
LSee (loTiiu: AnoiiiTKOTUKK.] Thc battlemeiil is of very 
remote antiquity, as it appears in the ruins of the ancient 
monuments of Greece and Italy. The modern battlement, 
liowevjT, is bettor known as belonging to buildings from 
the eleventh to tlie end of tlie sixteenth century. It was 
originally designed for the protection of the besieged, but 
afterwards becaino merely an ornament to tho edifice. 


From Mary Magdalene Church, Oxford. 

line, the spaces of whie.li are trefoiled. In St. Mary Mag- 
dalene Church, at Oxford, there is a good example of this 
kind of battlement. 

Perpendicular English liatlkmenU. — In the battle 
moots belonging to tliis period, parapets without indentures 
still continued to be used occasionally. The scrpentiiu: 



From the Tower of Lincoln Cathedral. 


line with the trefoil was also still in use, but the line 
dividing the trefoil was more frequently made straight, and 
tlic divisions wore consequently formed into triangular 
panels. But in the early and best works the trefoils are 
not divided by straight lines. There are many varieties 
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of pierced battlements belon^ins to this period. A few I 
edifices of a later period have pierced battleinents uma- | 
inented with pointed compartments, as in the tower of ' 
Lincoln tlatliednd. 

Casttdlnted battlements have the embrasnros between 
the battlements sometimes nearly equal to the width of the 
l)attleinent.s themselves; sometimes the embrasures arc 
imrrow, and the battlements wide, with the coping mould- 
ing placed horizontally and the sides cut plain. Anotfier 
battleineiit consists of a moulding running round the 



b.itlloTnent and the cmhiasuro, while a ca])ping is set upon 
the horizontal part of the embrasure and battlement, us at 
York Minster. 

BAUGti:, a town of France, in tbe department <»f 
Maine- c;t- Loire, miles K.N.K, from Anixers, Tbe town 
is ngreeably situated ill a fine valley, and bus some gooil 
houses, but it is built with great irregularity. U has some 
inamifacturea of clotli and coarse linen. The English 
forces, under tlic Duke of Clanaiee, w'cre totally defeated 
in the neighhourliood of this town in 1421, and the duke 
killed. Tlic po])iilation of Tiangd in was J»280. 

BAUHI'NIA, a g(Mins of plants helonging to tlie order 
J .M ; n Liiiiianis applied th(‘ name to commemorate 
tlie merits of the two Bauhins. The genus is remarkable 
for its leaves being generally dividial into two twin Jobes. 

The species arcnsimlly twining plants, found in the woods 
of liot countries, and often stretching frtnii treu to tri*e like 
li\ing cables, Bauhinia V'ftJiUi of Northern India is a 
hlirub, the branches of wbicli climb over the liighcst trees, 
some ox them being from 100 to 300 feet long. The rojies 
made from the fibres arc used for .suspension bridges over the 
Jlirnalayan torrents. The seeds are eaten by the natives. 
Bavhhdti sranriem is a climber of Southern India. A line 
made from its fibre has sustained a weight of 108 lljs. for 
forty- five minutes. »Somc of the species arc small trees, as 
fo” example the Asiatic Bauhinia varietjata^ which is natu- 
ralized in .lumaica, and is called there “mountain ebony,” 
breause its wood is sheathed with bhick. Their fiowers are 
often very beautiful, 

BAUME-LES-DAMES, a town of France, in the 
department of Douhs, 1 8 miles from Besan^’on, is situated 
on the river Douhs. It is a handsome little town, finely 
siluabd in a basin formed by hills planted with vines; has 
jiaper- mills and tanneries. It derives its name from a rich 
and celebrated eoiivont for nuns, founded in it during the 
liftli ccnlnry, and destroyed at the Revolution. Ne.ar the 
town aro five peaks of thc.lnra, on one of whieh is a ruined 
casthi of the dukes of Burgundy, destroyed in H7fi. The 
population in 1882 was 2800. Large quantities of g}’])sum 
arc? quarri»*d near the town. 

BAUB, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, a distin- 
guished critical writer and divine of Germany, was horn at 
Schneiden 21st July, 1792. The usual course of education 
being completed, his acute mind and singular erudition soon 
raised him to the professorate. After ocenpying a chair in 
one of the inferior universities he was trxinslated to Tubin- 
gen in 182 ($, where he founded a new theological .school, 
commonly named the Tubingen school. The disciples of 


Baur have, ns lias often happened, outdone him; and 
Schwegler and others would step boldly in where the more 
erudite and cautions Coryphseus would fear to tread. The 
w'orks of the Tubingen school have advocated a destnictive 
criticism wliicli would sadly mangle the Scriptnre.s, ami 
leave us but a few disjointed fragments. Banr’s works 
are of vailous kinds. There are his critical works, in 
which he applies his peculiar principles to the New Testa- 
ment, ns in liis “raulus der Apostcl” (1845) and hk* 
Reputed Epistles of Paul,” where he labours to prove that 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus were not written by Puiil, 
chiefly because of allusions which belong to the Gnostic 
]>iiiloHophy of a later period, and he holds that they were 
written during the Marcionitc heresy; his “ Krilischo Uiiter- 
snehnngen fiber die c.'inonisclien JOvang.” (1847), wdicndii 
lie proved clearly for the first lime what is now' universally 
admitted, that St. John’s Gospel is considerably later tlnm 
tlie Synoptics; and his “Das Marcus-evangclium ” (St. 
Miirk’.s Gospel), 1851, &c. Another class of his work.** 
exhibited liis devotion to the Hegelian philosophy, as lii** 

“ Symbol ik mid Mytholugic,” an early work (1824); “Das 
Maiiichaische Religions system” (18.31). Another and far 
more important section of his writings is that which treats 
critically and historically of certain doctrines. To tliis 
<‘lass belong bis “ Gesehiehtc der V^Tsclioniing-leliiv,” &c. 
(History of the Does vine of the Atonement), and liis Docti iiie 
of the Trinity and Incariiation — “ Lclive von der Dreiein- 
igkeit uud Menschwerdung Gottes” (three vols.) 'I'hese 
treatises aie di.stinguislictl hy a rare subtilty find learning, 
and hy a peculiar facility in defining and developing tlio 
fipiiiioiis of Olliers who liavc written on the subject dis- 
cussed. Baur had a special aptitude for this difficult work 
of representation, seizing on the various shades of ojiinion, 
bringing out its dcliciite modifications, and reproducing in 
vivid and impartial form the belief and tbeolog}' of various 
ages of the church, whether these lie primitive, mediaDval, 
or modern, or an* marked hy scholastic refinement or meta- 
])liy.sicul distinctions. For example, in reference to the 
Atonement, it is described as the Apologists taught it, as 
Anselm viewed it, as the English divines portrayeil it, .as 
Luther preaeh(‘d it, as Calvin delineated it, and as Schleicr- 
maelicr depiet(*d it, witli mullitudcs of others, tlirongh all 
the grades of o 2 n’nion whieli have been promulgated for 
eigliteen centuries. 'J’bc work which is best Icnowm to 
ordinary Englisli readers, however, is bis “Cliurcli History 
of the First Three Centuries,” excellently translated by M* 
Menzies in 1879. The succeeding postbiimons volumes of 
tbe “Cburcli from the Third to the Sixth Century” (18G3), 
and the “Church of the Middle Ages” (18CI)), .arc not so 
well known in England, as they still wait translation. They 
arc almost as fine, ns the inasteiqiiecc alluded to above. 
F. Banr edited tlicse remains of his father, £is well as a 
further treatise bringing tlie history up from the Kefonna- 
ti(*n to the present centuiy, .and a sk<‘tch of the “ Church 
ill the Nincteontli Century.” The “ Paul the Apostle” was 
also translated into English liy Menzies in 1870. The influ- 
ence of Baur lias been great in Gmiiany, and liis penetr.a- 
tion, honesty, industry, and ncquircnii-nts are universally 
acknowledged. He died December, 1800. 

BAUT'ZEN or BU'DISSIN (in the \V(*nd langnage 
Bmlixhf/n, wliieh is equivalent to “low'ii”), the capital of 
Saxon Upper Lu.satia, stands on a hill above the Sjiree, 
35 miles E.N.E. from Dresden, and had a population of 
17,800 in 1882. IL is the seat of a Catholic hislinp, and 
contains government offices, a consistory, and other publio 
estahlislmicnts. The tow'u is handsome and well built, and 
contains amongst its public structures a cathedral, which 
is shared between Catholics and Protestants, their respective 
portions being separated by a screen of trcllis-work. There 
are five other churches in tbe tow’ii, a baiidsoine towii- 
liouse, and an old castle, formerly tbe, residence of the 
margraves of Meissen. The town also possesses a 
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pymnasium, a training-spliool for sclioolinasters, and a piil>- 
jic library. It has consideniblo woollen, linen, and cotton 
mannfactnres; hosiery, gunpowder, paper, beer, &e., are 
also made. Here, on 21st May, 1813, Napoleon won a 
barren victory over the Russian and Ihussian armies, after 
a ])rotracted straggle, in which the French lost bOtJO killed 
and 20,(100 wounded, and the allies 16,000 killed and 
wounded, and 1600 prisoners. Duroe,, tin* intimate friend 
of Napoleon, w^as kilh*d by his side in this engagement. 
About 7 miles E. by S. fioin Haut/en is iroehkireh, the 
scene of one of the great haltles of llie Seven Years’ War. 

BAVA'KIA. KINGDOM OF. deiives its origin from 
one of the most aneient diadiies in modern Furoju*. The 
name ajjpears eonie from the lioii or Boiarii, its early 
inhabitants, and the appeJialinn is retained in the modern 
tlennan name of Iiaiern. Above se\eii-eighths of the 
territories which compose Bavaria lie in the south of (ler- 
many, <‘ast of the Rhine, and form a eompaet state, which 
<‘Xtends from 47" 111' to 60' *11' N. lat., and from H"' 61' 
t(» l.‘r '11' K. Ion. Ils eireuit, taken in straight lines, is 
estimated at nearly 1130 mih‘s, hut Rdhiwed out in nil its 
eiirviitures, at upwanis of 1630. 'I'his portion of the 
Bavarian dominions, in which seven out of the eight pro- 
vinet's are comprised, is hounded on the S. by the 'lyrol, 
S.K. by Austria, N.E. ])y Bohemia and Saxony, N. and 
N.W. by Renss, Saxony, Hesse, ilesse-Danrisladt, and 
Badim, until its borders reach the Tauber at Mergeiitlieim, 
whenee llie whole boundary to its south-western point on 
Lake Constau/ is formed by tin* kingdom of Wurtemherg. 
'J’he oth<*r porti«)U of the Bavarian dominions, the Tala- 
linate of the Rhine,” is situated in an angle between 
Alsace-Lorraine and the l(‘ft hank of the lihiiie. It is 
completely disjoined from the ])ree<*<ling by tlie interposi- 
tion of the Baden and Hesse possessions, and extends fr.oni 
4^^ 67' to 4r 6b' N. lat., and from 7" (V to r 31' E. lou. 

The kingdom of Bavaria is divided into eight ]in»viuees; 
the e.xleiit in square uiih'S ami the population in 1880 
were as folhiw : — 


Circles. 

Area. 
v{. Miles 

Population. 

Chief Cities. 

lT])per Bavaria, . 

(;,6ii 

061,077 

Munich. 

Lower Bavaria, . 

4,113 

646,047 

Landshiit. 

Ujqier Palatiniitc and) 
Katisbon, 

4,108 

628,664 

Regensburg 

Upper Franconia, 

2,22(5 

676,367 

Bairoutb. 

Middle Franconia 

2,708 

613,817 

Aiisbacli. 

1 . 0 Avcr rraiiconia 
Aschaffenburg, 

3,331 

626,306 

Wursburg. 

Swabia, . . . 

3,868 

631, .630 

Augsburg. 

I’alatinatc of tlie) 
Rhine, . . . . ) 

2,206 

677,281 

Spires. 

Total, . . 

20,317 

15,284,778 



Physical Description, — B.avaria is on the wdiole a 
mountainous country, and in tlu* valleys between the 
ranges are many swamps or morasses. The highlands are 
offsets froirj two great masses, the Alps and the Sudete- 
Hercyniun chain. 'I'o the fomier belongs a portion of tho 
Noric Alps; the Arlherg Mountains, which enter the coiin- 
ti 7 from the Tyrol and subside there ; tlic Allgau Alps, 
wiiich commence near Ivempten, .and extending north- 
eastward, ienninatc near Mindelheim. Tho liighlands on 
the north side of tlic Dfinube, Iwginning at the uortlierii 
])nrt of the kingdom, contain the Spessart Mountains, a 
liiiely w'ooded chain, separated from the Odenwald by the 
i^Itun. The Steigcrwald, a forest range of inferior altitude, 
extends south of the Main, .along the borders of the circles 
of the Lc>wer and T’pper Main and the Rezat, and affords 


a jnetnrcsqne allernalion of wmods and fruitful valleys. 
The Khiingebirgc, a bh*ak and desolate eluiin of mountains, 
with Rattened summits covered almost half the year wdth 
snow, lie in the circle of the Low'cr Main, to the north of 
tlic river Main. They .ire attached on tho east to the 
Ficlilelgehirge, and on tlie west border on the Spessart ; 
they attain llieir highest elevation in the Kreuzherg, which 
is 41(12 feet, above the level of the sea. Tho Fichtelgehirge, 
w'hich is connected with the Bohemian forest chain, lies 
in the north-e.astcni circle of the Upper Main. Of the 
Thuriugcrwald, or forest of 'riinringen, an incoiihiderahle 
portion lies W’iiliiii the province of the Upper Main, where 
it is known as the forest of rraiiconia (Frankenwald ). 
On the wi'st of the Rhine, a brancli of the rfura, llie 
“ Vosgesus Moii.s,” w’liich loses the name of the “Vosges” on 
entering Rhenish Bavaria, where it is (Icnnanized into tin* 
W.osgau, stretches in a north-easterly line deep into tlie 
centre of that pro\ iiicc, and terminates in the canton of 
Kirchchn, in which is situated its loftiest sunmiit, tin* 
Koiiigsstiihl, one of the group of the Donnersheig (Moun 
tain of Thunder'), 2142 feet high. The oomj)OMti<ni of 
this chain is cluclly old red sandstone, thougli in some 
])arts, pnrtieiilaily on the Donnersherg, which is crowned 
Avith a plateau above 100 acres in extent, it coiituins horn- 
blende and porphyry. In the Bavarian highlamls theie aie 
few peaks exceialing 8000 feet in height, and the ranges in 
the north seldom exceed from 30bt) to 40U0 feot. 

Tlie Rliine forms the eastern hoiimlary ol the* Rhenish 
subdivision of Bavaria, from a point north-east of Lauter- 
hurg to u point a little south of Worms; the piineijial 
streams which fall into it on the Bavarian side .ire tlie 
Lanter, below Lauterhurg, the Klinghaeh, south of Somb*rii - 
heim, the Queich, close to Gemierhlieiiii, and tlie Speh-i, 
near the, town of Speier, or Spires. Tho breadth of the 
Rhine above Lauterhurg is 1400 feet; its fall in this part 
of its course is estimati'd at 4| feet in every 3^ miles, and 
it Hows at the r.ite of .about 306 feet per minute. 

The iJanuhe foDiis the boundary of Bavaria and WUr- 
temherg for about 2 miles south of Him, and from Ulm 
passes through Bav'aria by w.ay of DonauwairtJi, Ingold- 
stadt, Regensburg (Katisbon’), and Passau. The chii*f 
streams wdiich fall into it are the Jllcr, tho lieiha, Miindel, 
Zusam, LccJi, Isar, Inn, Wornitz, AltiiiUlil, Rohrbach, 
Sulz, Nfuih, and Rcgen. 

The Main or Mayii is formed by tw^o small streams 
which join at Steinhausim below Kulmbach ; it flow's near 
Bamberg, Scliweinfurth, and Wiirzburg, to Asi'lmtVenhiirg, 
whence it passes into Hesse. Tlie Rodach, the Lauter, llm 
Ttz, the Baunach, and the Regnitz arc afllucnts of the. 
Main. The Danube, Main, and Inn arc all navigable in 
thi'ir entire courses in Bavaria, and greatly facilitate the 
trade of the, country. The principal canal in the kingdom 
is tlic Ludwigs Canal, uniting the Rhine with the Danube, 
and so conneeting the German Ocean with the Black Sea. 

On the Boden See (^Lake Constaiiz) are situated the 
harbour and fortre.s8 of Lindau, the iimst south-western 
jioint in Bavaria, but only a small portion of tlie surface of 
this lake belongs to Bav.aria. There are, however, numer- 
ous other lakes within the Bavarian t<*iTitory, among which 
are the Chiem See (Lake Chiein), about 35 miles ifi eireuit; 
tlie WUrm, or Stahreiiberger Sec, 14 miles in length and 
about 4 in breadth ; the Ammer See, about 12 miles long 
and 27 in eireuit ; the Staffeii or Staffcl See, .about 6 or (> 
miles in circuit; the Waller or Walchen Sec (Laens W^all- 
ensis), c<»nt.aiiiing about 13,500 acres ; the Kochcl Se<*, 
.and a few others. Some of these lakes are as much as (JOO 
feet doe]), and contain inhabited islands, and most of them 
abound in fish. 

TJie climate of B.avaria is, on the whole, temperate and 
hc.altliy. It is cold and bleak in the mountainous districts, 
hut milder in the plains and valleys through which the 
M.ain, Altmllhl, and Regnitz flow, particularly in the parts 
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ailjaccnt to the first of those si re.'iins, where the Thuringiaii 
.«nul other inoiiutains slielter tlieiii from north winds. The 
Rhenish possessions liaxo a climate as mild and salubrious 
us the country traversed by the Main, except in sijine dis- 
tricts of the west, which are intersected by the V()s«jjcs and 
tlicir bianelies ; here winter still jirevails, while flowers and 
fruit-trees are blossoininj; in the rieh and sunny plains. 

Vvffviahh countru's ])Oss(‘hs a ni(»re 

j)ni(lnelive soil than Bavaria, whieb was formerly tuniocl 
to little aceoiint, but a. ;;reat advance in ciilllvafion has 
been made In lecent years. Afjrienltnral industry is ]»rin- 
iipally directed to llie <‘ultivalion of wh<*a1, j}e, baib'V, 
and oats; tin* produce, bowever, varies coiisitlei ably hot Ji 
ill f|uality and qnanlity, so much so indexed with icsp(*(t ! 
to the 1. liter as to raiiije from threefold to tvvcKefold; on I 
the avetaj^o it may lie eslimaled at about d bushels ]H‘r | 
J'hqdi^b acie. In some ilistnet.s rice, squ'll, mai/.r, and j 
bu( lv\>liea( are cultivated, lait then* aie paits in tho iieljdi- \ 
bonrbood of the Sjiessait wlir-n* the clinial** and soil are 
nnfavonrablc to tin- /^rowtli of almost »‘very kiml oi coni- 
seed. The ^lape is nmcli cnlli\ated in warm sitnalion^-, 
e.spiH'ially the rranconian, the Steiuwein, and the I,eistcn- 
wein varieties. Amoni^ other artieles of liav.ni.m \eir»*table 
lirodnci- are hops, tobacco, 11. ix, licmji, linseed, lapcst ‘i d, 
iiiullierri-irrc.s for silk rearing, fruits of many kinds, coii 
aiidfi and oilier seeds, madder, the jiolalo, and cattle fiKlder. 
'file land is mueli subdivided, and held in small portions. 

The jn’oportion of soil oeenjiied hy woods and forests, 
as eonqiiired with the surface orenpied hy arable hind, is 
nearly (Id of the former to lOn «if the latter. Most of llie 
nioimliiiiis in Ihivaiia an* tinely wooded; many of tin* 
more extensive plains also contain forests. Thosi* of 
the Spi'ssart and RliOn niountaiiis, in tJw province of tin* 
T.oui'i Main, maybe considi-red as tlie most valuable; tlu* 
oak obtained from the Spe.s.sart is Jiii^lil) esteemed, and is 
exported ti* a large extent, but tlie lieecli of the RMidn is 
very little iiifeijor to it in strength. 'Die jnriijier, the fir, 
and the pine uie the other chief kinds. ‘Jlie tirewoinl 
yirodnced by these forests is largely exjioiled; and the 
forests also yield tar, turpentine, and juniper beiries. 
?vt al ly a third of the forests of Bavaria an- ]mhlic })ro- 
jierly, and yield a eoiisiderahle revitiue to the stale. 

Aiihuah. — According to the latest ret urns, Bavaiiahad 
iijivvards of .'1,000,0(10 hornod cattle, 000,000 sheep, 
and I third of a million horses. The dairv ]»roduee is 
extensive, and cheese is largely exported. Swine are reared 
in .ill quarters, but more jiarlieiilarly in the iieigIt!»ourliood 
of tile Spe.s.sarl and Rlu i mountains, where aeoins are 
abundant. Of goals the slock is not largf, and few mules 
or asses arc bred. Oxen arc mucIi used in agrii’nllunil 
I p'-ratioiis instead of horses. Fowl, both wild .ind domestic, 
are pbmtiful ; the rearing of beca has been neglected until 
of late years. The lakes uiul rivers of Bavaria abound with 
fi*-!) ; in the circle of the Isar especially, where the hugest 
inland waters exist, and along the b.nnks of the IMain and 
Ihliine, tliousands derive a comfortable liveliljood from the 
fislieriijs. 'I'lie mo.st noted species are tlie salmon of the 
Rhine, the trout of the Franconian streams, nud the rray- 
•fi.sb of the .\ltniiihl. 

AllmntU, — Thf‘ prinei]>al mineral products are iron, 
eo-al, and salt; quicksilver is found in the circle of the 
Iihine, and copper, which was hn’inerly rni.sed in wwcral 
quarters, is now confined to the works at Kiihl and Kaiiks- 
dorf, in the circle of the Upper Main. There are two 
mines of cobalt also on the latter spot, from which small 
quantities of tin, lead, and antimony Imve oci-asionally been 
uht allied. The I^ptier Main, Rlicnisb Bavaria, Ri-geii, 
Lower Danuhe, and Isar territories are the chief mining 
districts in Bavaria. Among the other mineral produce 
nu'iy lie named black-lead, sulphur, porcelain clay (amongst 
tbo finest in Kurope), lithographic stones, marble, alabas- 
ter, rock crystal, asbestos, and many of the gems. 

V(»L. 11. 


MawtfarlurcA and Trade, — Bavaria is os.scntially an 
.ngrieultural country, and until 18(;S re.strictions were often 
imposed on maimfaeture.s by the various guilds. Since 
their removal, trade and manufactures have con.siderablv 
increased. Tlu* manufacture of \vooll(*ns and w«r«?tcd hose i.** 
earried on [iriiieipally at Angshnrg. Tlie leather iniinn- 
factoiie.s urcof considerable import mice. Bavarian ealTskins 
arc in great rcjuite and largely exported. THe siqqilv of 
]iapcr, of vvbicli AsebatTeiiljurg, Kiirnberg. FUilb. AuL^^lmig, 
and Schvvjibaeh fmiiish many fancy sorts, is far bcMiiid tl:.* 
dom<‘stic consumption. Scliweinfurl and Maiiiberg pos.^c-s 
large mamif.ictorics of papi'i'-liangings, wbirh are nf e\<-( l- 
leiit quality, and in much I'emand. St law- plaiting 1. is 

inereased emisiderably of kite vears. 'J’hc mannfsKture o; 
looking -gl.'is.srs and of gkiss for oj>lic,al jmrposes is in ;i 
high stale of etlicioncy in Bavaria, and the glass uimm- 
f.ictnri's generally arc very extensive. The niaiinfactiire 
of articles in wood, and the felling, lu'wing, and sawing cf 
timhiT, oeenpy thousands of hand.s. There are nearly 
saw-milks for the preparation of hoards, deals, .and laths; 
and Very many 1. ami lies .are vvholly sn]»porled in Anmiergmi 
and Berchlesgadeii hy the niannr.actnie of artieles in carved 
wood, some of wliieli .are very heautifnl. 'I lua'c an* sevei.il 
poierkiiii mannf.ictoiics ; lliat at X_Mii|>hi*nl)nrg, not f.ir 
fioin Mnnieli. produces 1,‘hiiia which hears laimpai i son with 
the iine.sl in Ihinqie. The polli'iies and the slate-works 
tire numerous. 'Lie working of the metals ehiefly eousists 
in extensive mannfactoiieN of iuin-ware, especially naiL 
.and needles, the export of which is fonsidcr.dde. 'I’lii* 
piiiiei]»al hardvv.ire mannfaetuving i-eiitres .m* Nmeiidie 
and Munich. Tee salt -vvoiks of Bavaria also giva* cm]d<i\- 
menl to many tiersoiis; hut tlie brewing of been in m.iiiv 
res]»ects the most inqiorlMiit branch of mamifacliiic iii 
Bavaria, employs ujivvanls of ,00(M) es|.d>lishineiit*'. or t.r.i il 
In ewers, hy wbom more than ir><ko(Ml,n(»0 gallons of bee*- 
are made aminally. The Bavai iiiiis, far hevimd ;iny otlier 
(lermanpeo]de,nreaddie.te(l to the beer ilrinking h.diit. liioi- 
dinale quantities are taken daily hy all ekissi-s. 'Ihe slat * 
derives a large poition of ils revemic from this jiropensitv . 
‘‘Listen,’' says a recent visitor to the eountn-, “to theemi- 
veisation of Bav'ari.ans; it tnins on Ix'er. See to wliat tie* 
Ihouglits of the exile recur, to the beer of his eonntry. Sit 
i down in a coffee-boiise or eatiiiL'' house, and the waiter 
hiings yon lieer nnoidered, and when yon have enijitied 
vonrgki’^s replenishes ii without a .’'iininioiis. Tell a doi'tor 
the elimatc of Mnnieli does not agree with von, .and he will 
a.sk if you drink enough lieer. Arrive at a place before the 
steamer or tiaiii is due, and yon are told yon have .so long 
to drink beer. Co to h.ills ;md you find that it repl.iees 
champagne with tlu* ii<*h, and dancing with tlu* poor. 1 
w’cnl to a servants' hall and st.ived there some time, hut 
when I came away dancing had not hegmi, and all tlu* 
society waiH sitting as still as ever drinking l)i*ei.” 

Though Bavaria is an inland count rv ils tiade i', gri*aily 
favoured hy its geojiiaidiienl jiosition, which lias rendered 
it in some degree a ceiilr.al point I)(*tween the Meiliter- 
rancan, the Baltic, and the (lerman (>ce;in. and a medium 
€>f intereonr.se between the we^t ;iiul cast of Kurope. I'liiH 
advantage is increased hy its natural ]irodnetivenehS, :iiul 
hv the navigable lines of the Danube, Rbine, Main, and 
other streams, over which above Dl(i(» larger or smaller 
bridges liavc been tlirowm, as well as by the constant atten- 
tioii which till! government has iiaid to the maintenance 
and multiplication of publii* roads and railways, which 
latter conneeL all the leading towns with each other ami 
with neighbonring conntries. The treaties which bave 
thrown the markets of many neighbouring states open to 
the industry and enterjiri.se of ihe Bavarians, have also 
given an additional stimulus to tlieir e-oiriTnercial activity. 
I'he system of duties lias been placed on a liberal finiliiig; 
great faulitie.s are given to importation, and scarcely any 
obstacles are thrown in the way of exportation. The 
21 
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exports ;iro at <»vef jL 1,5<)0,()0() uiiiiiiully, 

consist of grain, tinilx*!*, wine, cattle, suit, i>ides, wool, 
hops, fruits, butter, elieese, and glass. The chief im- 
ports are cotton, sugar, coffee, and other foreign-growii 
produc.ts and manufactures. 

Jievenuv and KxpendHure. — The revenue and c*xpeiidi- 
turo arc each somewhat over Xll,fK)0,0(M) i>er aninini. 
Upwards <jI*;C 5,00(),()()0 is received from railways, which 
arc the pro])erty of the state, and over X* I, ()0(),0(>() from 
forests. The public debt increased from XiJ3,000,000 in 
1«7‘2 to £(18, 000, 000 ill ]88.‘l. More limn £ii2,000,0(M> 
has been sjieiit on railways, wliieli entails an annual charge 
of over £1,800,000; and as the net income from them, 
after declueting \\<»rking ex])enses, does not usual!}' amount 
to more llmii about £1,. 000,000, the de.fieit has to he 
made good from oIImt sources (»f revenue. Tlicro is a good 
system of teh‘gra])lis, all of whieli belong to and are worked 
by the go\eriinienl. 

iir.litjum and h'durtrffon. — Of tin* pojiulatioii more than 
3,500,000 are Roiri.in tUtliolics. The “Jidietof Religion,” 
of llie Kith of May, 1818, does not recognize any pre- 
dominant national ehiireli, hut establislu's full liberty of 
conscience, and gives both to Roman (hitliolic and Pro- 
testant an equality of civil rights; the privilege of private 
worship is sj'eun‘d l<i individuals of every persuasion, and 
that of pulilic worshij) ma\ lx* graiitc'd by the king upon 
the a])j)lication of a sulhci('iit immhev of families. All 
matters comieeted with (lie ieinporal <!oneeriis of religious 
commuiiith's arc couducti'd by the secliou for ecclesiastical 
allairs in tin* Jiomc department; but the exeieisi* of judi- 
cial power in the Kom.ni (Jatholie Uliurcli, with lefciciice 
to meinbcrs of their tavii bod}, is intrusted to the areli- 
l)islio]»s, bishops, abbots, and deacons. The king is the 
temporal bead of that ehnreli, and no laws, ordinances, or 
other ])ublic acts relating to it, enn be prouiulgnted with- 
out the royal s.ineti()n. 

By the eoiu*ordat eoiieliuled with the J'ope on tJie 5lli 
dune, 1817, two arelihisliopiies, Muuieh and Bamberg, and 
six bislio])rics. Wuizbuig, Kichstiidl, and Spires, under tlio 
funner, and Angshurg, Rafishon, and Passau, under the 
latter, were insiituteil. The Roman Catiiolic Clmreh in 
Biivaria possesses 171 deaiUTies and 275(1 cures of soids. 
'riie revenues atise fiom estates and endowments. The 
“ (Jid Catholie " paity lias made considerable progress in 
Bavaria, and has congregations in all the chief towms. The 
laitheraii iiiJiahilaiifs are under the superinteiideiice of 
lioiisistories. The JVoteslant clergy are inaiiituiiied by the 
state, and ])ublic giants are also madi* to the inferior 
Roiiiui) Catholic eh igy. 

I’lie Roman ('atliolies are distinguished, in the rural 
districts especially, by a profound resjx'et for relies and 
the devout oliservauee of jiilgrimages, for whom the iiiauu- 
fucturo of sacred images is a lloiirisliing trade in .se^eral 
villagc'i. In the small town of Altiitliiig, near the river 
Inn, Ilie shrine of ^’le Black Virgin constitutes it the 
Loretto of Bavaiia. I’he figure, over the liigli altar in the 
chureli, is of uTi4loubte(i antiquity, eastern origin, and sable 
eoiiiplexiou. Por more than 1000 years devotees have 
flocked to the sanctuary, and still come annually in crowds, 
seeking some cure of disease or other benefit from tJie 
davk-hueil object of their ^enel•ation. At Ammergaii, to- 
waids the frontier of the Tyrol, the dramatic representation 
of the story of the Passion is a decennial perfoniiaiiee. 
The name of the village ref<TS to its position in the *]fau 
or valley of the A 7/77 «(t, whieli descends from the liigli- 
laiids im-ongh it to join tJie Jsar on tJie jdains. lii 1033, 
after a famine and pestilenei*, a ])ortioii of the inhabitants 
xnaile a v()w that th<*nei‘b)rtli they would perform every 
tenth year i tic Passion of (ihrist in a sacred play ; and 
iin^ that time the pledge has b(‘eii ke])l with the slight 
variation that in 1680 the year was changed so as to accord 
with the recurring decennial periods of the century. Such 


.spectacles wore common in the middle ages under the 
name of “ mysteries " or moralities.” But the ynactico 
has very properly been generally abandoned, and the Am- 
iiiergau play is now' the principal surviving example of it. 
A theatre with an open roof, creeled siiecially for the 
]>erform:ine(*, accommodates 6000 spectators. The stage 
scenery and the dres.ses are tlie worlc of Ihi? villagers, and 
till* actors, over 400 in number, arc all inhabitants of the 
place. I'lie ])erformanee of 1870, interrupted hy the 
iVaiico-Germaii War, w’as repeated in 1871, and at that 
for 1880 — wlien the play w'as repeated on several sucees- 
sive Siind:iys — was witnes.sed hy thou.sands of vi.sitors. 
All bore testiiiiony to the perfect decorum of the peasantry, 
performers, and spectators. 

The iinportJiut department of education is umlej- tlic 
immediate superintendence of tlio “Superior Boai'd of 
Pdueatioii and Ecclesiastical AflTairs” {OberSchtil-?ind~ 
Kirchntrath')^ attached to the mini.stry of home afl'airs, 
and under the subordinate direction of the several provin- 
cial governments, one member of whieli has pailicular 
charge of all matters connected with seholast ic institutions. 
Subordinate again to the latter are tliti inspectors of dis- 
tiict am! b»cal schools — tlio.se for tho local scliool.s being 
ill general the ministers and elders of pari.shes. No child 
is iixeused atteiidanee at school from six to foiiileen \eais 
of age, exe<*)>t such as have received permi.s.sioii to pursue 
lli<*ir studies umler private tutors. Tliere arc tlir<*e univer- 
sities — two Rom.an Catholic, :it Munich and Wurzburg; 
and oiiv iTotestaiit, at I'bhuigen. There are, also sevei.il 
lyea*a ami gymnasia, ami numerous leclmicul .Nclioids, 
besides ne.idemies of arts ami sehmees, line arts, lioj'ti- 
eiiltun*, <S.e. The hugest public library in Bavaria is tlu* 
Central Library in Munie.h. 

ComlUvthtn and (tormnmnt. — ISIost of the slates of 
w'hieli the kingdom of Bavaria is composed — namely, lln* 
former Dm hy of Bavaria, the Upper ralatiiiate, the l)neli\ 
of Neuburg and the principalities of Aii.sbucli, Baireiitli. 
Bamheig, and WQj'zburg — posso.sscd rejiri'seutative eoiisti- 
tutioiis hefon* tlieir coiisulidutiua under one head. But 
the aristoeraev in these territories had succeeded in rendi*) - 
iiig thc.se rejiresonlativc coiistitution.s a dead letter; ami 
111 fa<*t tlj(‘y had long Ixvii in a state of abeyance jiieviously 
to being abrogated by tlie terms of tho constitution pro- 
mulgated by Maximilian .loscpli, on the Lst of May, 1868. 
'riie convulsions which subsequently affected the whole of 
J:!urope rendered this constitution incompatible with tlio 
iiew' order of things, and the same king, thoreforc, on the 
26tli of May, 1818, granted the Bavarians a new eonstilu 
tioii, but various modifications were introduced during tin* 
years 18 1 8 and 1843. 

The inonari'liy is hereditary in the male line. The legi.s - 
latiire consists of two chambers. The Senators (Reich s- 
rilthe) is formed of the princc.s of the royal family, the 
<*rown dignitaries, the archbishops, and the heads of certain 
old noble families, to which are added a Roman Catholic 
bishoj) and a Predestant clergyman nominated by the king, 
and an unlimited number <»f other members appointed by 
the crow’ii. The Lower House, or Cbamber of Representa- 
tives, consists of deputies of towms and universiti(*s and 
various religiou.s corporations, flioscii iudireclly, the people 
relnniiiig walilmUnner,’'' or elect(»rs, who noniinnte the 
deputies. To be a deputy it is necessary lo be over thirty 
years of age, and to be iu possession of an as.surc(l income 
from funds, a trade, or profession ; to be on the electoral 
lists it i.s required to be twenty-five years of age, and to 
be ruled at a minimum of 20 mark, or £l per annum. 
3’lie l ejnehoiitatioTj of the country is calculated at the rate 
of om* dcjmty to 7000 families, or about 86,000 souls of 
the whole population. A general election takes place every 
six years. 

All new' hiw.s must receive the sanction of the senators 
and tlie deputies before they become binding ; and tho 
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general course of legislative proceeding bears some analogy 
to that of England. 

On the eonsoHdatloij of the German empire in 1871, 
Bavaria introduced the federal military organization of 
universal liability to H(?rvice, but retained her own military 
laws, and, moreover, stipulated for the specuU distinction 
that the king should remain sole, coiimiamler of l»is army 
(luring ])eace. On a peace footing the army consists of 
about 60,000 men, which can ho raised to 160,000 in 
time of war. 

"I’he principal fortresses in Bavaria are Limlau, in the 
cm;le of the Rhine; Passau, on the Danube; WUrzburg, 
with the citadel of Marienbcrg; and lugolsladt, at the 
coniluenc(f of the Schutter and the Diinnh«!, 

Two fine monuments, raised in honour of the German 
nation, grae('. the banks of tb(^ Danube in llavaria. Six 
miles below Ratisbon, on a rock rising up boldly from the 
river, stands the Walhalla, a splendid Doi ic temple erected 
by a king of Bavaria to receive the busts and statues of 
distinguished Germans, completed and inaugurated in 
1812. On the i\Iichae]sh(‘rg, a high rock at llie junetioii 
of the AltinUhl, which marks th(i eastern end of a grand 
gorge, the Tem])Ie of Li})eration rises in majestic propor- 
tions, a memorial of the deliverance of Germany from a 
foriMgn yoke obtiiincul by the battle of Leipzig. It was 
opened w'itli great ceremony on the fiftieth anniversan* of 
11 m» conflict in 18G3. The names of the different races who 
fought and conqutTcid, with tlios(; of (‘ighteeii of the prin- 
(■i])al commamiers, Austrians, Prussians, Bavarians, and 
others, arc inscribed on tablets. Over the entrance arc the 
words in bronzed zinc — To the (hTuian Warrioi-s of tlu* 
War of Lihcrati<ni. Imdwig I., King of Bavaria, 18(53.’* 
The Michaclsberg rises to the? height of 371 feet, and the 
temple ascends 204 feet above the summit, 

JJintortf . — From the eloso of the eighth century, the 
kings of the Pranks and Germans governed the country by 
their lieutenants, W'ho w’crfj dukes or counts taken fri»in 
various families. In 1070 it passed, by imperial grant, 
into tlic possession of the Guclphs; and in I IHO, upon tlie 
expulsion of Henry the Linn, Duke of Bavaiiaand Saxony, 
it was transferred by the Empenm Frederic t(j Otho, count 
of Wittelsbach, a native prince, fr()iii whom tlie present 
king is descended. One of the most important nequisitimis 
,suhse(]ucully made was that of the earldom of the Rlnansh 
I’alhtinate, with wdiieh the Emperor Fredeiic 111. invested 
Ibis family in 121(», The.ir dominions weic afterw'ards 
divid' d hetw'ceii e.ont(auling relatives at various times, until 
the lUikedom of Ihivaria wa.^ fully severed from the Tapper 
and Rhenish I’alalinates in 132!). Sev(>ral other partitions 
eiisutid. The tr«^j*ty of Wifstphalia not only recognized 
llic title of the Bavarian princes to tlui Ujiper Palatinati*, 
of wliich they had repossessed themselves in 1621, hut 
e(niiirmed them in the electoral dignity, to which they had 
been raised by the Emperor of Germany in H523. Umler 
tlm extinction of tin* direct Wittelbacli line in the person 
of Maximilian Joscpli III. in 1777, the Elector Palatine 
Charles Theodore succeeded to the sovereignty. The tirst 
king of Bavaria was Maximilian Josc])li, wlio assumed tin* 
royal dignity on the 1st of Januai-y, 180(5, and was sue- 
i'ceded i)y his son Louis diaries Augustus I., 13th of 
Oct«»ber, 1825. Louis I. distinguished himself as a great 
]iatTon of art. In an evil hour he M\ under the iuiluencc 
of the notorious Lola Montes, and in Klarcli, 1S48, Iii.s 
subjects rose in rebellion, seized the arsenal, and demanded 
refonns and the expulsion of the courtesan. Louis tlnm 
abdicated, and was succcialed by liis son, the late king, 
M:\xirmlianJosepli II., who died at Munich, 10th March, 
1864, and his eldest son asc('ndcd the throne uiuler the 
title of Ludwig 11. In the war between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866, Bavaria sided with the latter, and was 
occupied by the Prussian forces, who defeated the Bavarian 
troops in several severe engagements. On the termination 


of the struggle Bavaria beeame the chief state of that 
South German Confederation which had been advocated by 
the Emperor Napoleon, and which he undoubtedly believed 
would assist him when he declared war against Prussia in 
1K70. In this, however, he was completely mistakim, for 
all the four states (Bavaria, Wiirtcmlicrg, Baden, and 
Duniistadt) threw' in their lot with Prussia, and through- 
out the W'hole campaign no troops fought mo’^o often or 
more detenu incdly than the Bavarians. The suggestion 
that the King of Pnissia should assume the title of emperor 
of Germany was from the first warmly advocated by 
Bavaria, which now forms part of the German empire. 

BAX TER, RICHARD, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, w'as born at K(»w’diin, in Shropsliire, on the 12th 
of November, 1(516. He w^as educated for the ministry, 
and studied under Mr. Richard Wickstcad, chaplain to 
the roumal at I.mllow. 

He was suddenly diverted from his ]jm*suits by a pro- 
position to try his fortune at court. The proj(!ct st'ems lujt 
to have been unpalatable either to the future Puritan divim* 
or to his father. Tlujology was throw'n aside*, and Baxt(‘r 
wont to Loiuhm with a spc^cial introduction to Sir Ilimry 
ILirhert, master of the revels, as an aspirant to royal 
favour. His reception was courteous and even kind. For 
one month he mingled in the festivities of the palace — a 
jM'riod which was sufficient to convince him of tlm iinsuit- 
ablcncss of sucli a mode of life to bis tastes, bis habits, and 
las consci(‘nce. lie then returnccl hoim*, and resumed his 
studies with a dct(‘rniin:ition never to he again div(‘Ttcd 
fnmi them. A protracted illness eom]»h*ted the prc]>ara- 
tion of liis mind h»r the reception of those ini])ressions of 
religious duty nndL*r which he acted throughout the re- 
mainder ot his life. 

When he was tw(‘nty-thrc(? yi'ars of age li(^ W'as ordained 
by the Bishop of Worcester, and w'as appointed to the 
niast(‘rship of tin* fr(*(* grammar-school at Hud ley. At this 
time lie entertained no scruples on the subject of confoimity, 
having never exajiiincd willi any nicety the gi’ounds of suh- 
scription. At tJu* end of nine months Baxter nanoved 
from I)udh*vto Bri«lgcnortli, wdu're he acted as assistant to 
the clergyman. He left this jdacc after a residence of one 
Ye.ar .and nino months, on .an invitation from a committee 
of the parishioners (1610) to berome the official ing clergy 
in, an at the parish church in Kidderminster, the vicar having 
agree.d, in order to settle disjmtes, to ;ilh»vvX60 per .annum 
to a curate of their own clioosiiij:. Here liis ministry was 
attended with inucli success, the ignorant and immoral 
inhabitants being awakemal by his I'aniest preaching, and 
the morals of tin* towai greatly improved. 

Duiing the ci\il w'ars of that period Baxt(*r luild a posi- 
tion by w'hich be was connected willi both the ojiposUt^ 
part*u‘S in the state, and yet was the partisan of lu'ither. 
His position at Kidderminster hiaiaine an uusafi! one, and 
he retired to Coventry, where he lived two jo.ar.s, preaching 
regularly to the Parliamentary garrison and to the iiihahi- 
(unts. He suhsequeatly .aeccqited a ehaplaimry in the 
Parliamentary army. An illness com]»clled him to nisign 
this duty, and wc find him again at Kidderiniuster, exert- 
ing himself with reinaved vigour to moderate conflicting 
opmions. The conduct of (’Vomwell at this crisis exceed- 
ingly pciqilexed that class of men of whom Buxlia* might be 
regarded a.s the Ujie. Fur the sake of peacc! they yielded 
to an authority wiiieli tliey eomlemiied as an usurpation; 
but nothing could purchase their approbation of the m(\a- 
sur(‘.s by which it h.ail been attained .and wais .supported. In 
matters of discipline and church government he occupied a 
middle ground between tlie F.piscopalians and the Proaby- 
tcrians. The views maintained by Baxter, blended as they 
were with the prineiples of monarchy, made them extremely 
popular towanls the close of Croimvcll’s career. 

It was expcled that on the restoration of the king mode- 
ration would have prevailed in the councils of the nation, 
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and a ronciliatory pcdicy li:m* born jubtplcd uitli n*;ranl | BAXTE'RIANS, a iiamo wliicdi was applied to those 
1(» rrli;;ifms ojiinifjus. Soirie iridiention of sneli a .s]iirit who adoj)l<‘d tin* thcolo.i^ieal system of Ri<*]iard Baxter, 
appeared ill th(! a])p(jintineiit of PivsIm lerijin divines ;mi(m‘^ ; which innv be describe*! as a coin])roiiiisc between Cal- 

the lvine;’s chaplains, and Baxter al*!nj^ i\ith tin- rest, i vinism anil AiTiiinianisin. Its eliief points are — 1, that 

Anion;; other measures a eoiifen*nee was apjxanted at tin* i (’hrist atoned for all, Imt in an esj)eeial nmnner for the 
Savoy, eonsistin;; of a eertain mnnlxM- «jf l'!]jiM*(ip;dian and ] eh*ct; 2, tin* rejei tioii of the <lnetrine of reprobation; .‘J, 
Presbyterian divines, to d<‘vi.M* a form of <*eel*‘siastieal j that it is possible for a saint to fall away from savin;; ;;race. 
;;overnmt‘it^ which mi|i;ht rect)nclle the dillei cnees and ! Tlie Baxtciians hardly ever attained the rank of a separate 
satisfy tlni scruples ttf tin* <-*int*'niHnu; ]iarties. Jtaxti-r j denomination, even when they were most mimcrous; and 
himself drew np a rebrnned litiiriry, nJiiih, with sfnne , they are mav e,om]>h'tely seatlered amoiiE; diilerent corn- 
alterations, In* ])re^ent«-d at this eonfi'ienei*. The Pre.shA-' mimioiis. Watts and J)od<ln*l;;e aie smnin;,''st the most 
lerians w*)uM ha\<‘ aeeepled lilsliop fslier's K**heini* as a | eiiiiiieiit divines who have emhrae*-*! tlii'se ojjinions since 
model, with jiiiA alteialiiiiis whieli nii'j,ht he mntually a«;ieed j the death of their mi th or. 

upon; hill tie* lii'^iioji’- w oie sec-ietly opposc-d |o. tlje ai ram;** BAY (hahia^ Portu;;nesc‘, Spanish: hain. Italian; /a/b, 
inent. Oaths and snhsci ipt ions Avliieii had hi‘eTi snspimded • I’leiieh; im-i rbusen.iWvmw.w') is a portion of the sc'a of siieli 

while tlna-e w.is an\ piospect of a union of ])arli»*s weie ; a form that it is wider at tlie part nearest the o]ien sea and 

a;;nin ealh'd f(>r. In aeeordanee with this demand a. law , narrower t lie further it advanees into t lie mainlainl. Some 
Was ]»a'-sc-d III eallod tin* Ad of I niformit \ , so sliicl . times it is used where the* term^M//’ would sei'in to he more 

in its n cpilsitioiis upon tlie dehatahlc ]ioijilh of eeji'iiioni.il a]i]»ioprjale. This latter term prnpei ly iinjdies an arm of 
worsliip that it had (he* elleet of banidiino at oiiee 2n<m • tin* sea whieli, without any or with onh little iliiiiimition 
dbiiii's fioiii the* ]iali' of the JaiHisli Pliurch. Of this , in hivadth, enters verv dee pfv into the mainlainl. Smaller 
mimher was Ba\f('!. l*nwions to tin* ])assiii(; cjf this men- ' jairtionsot the seaof this dcheriptioii are called in Seolland 
siiic* lie laid refused the hishopiii* of Hereford and olh<‘r I //v7//.f. _//r///s: hi Norw.ay,_/<orf/.<; and in Ii*elaiul.y/fOv///r.s‘. 
]in*fc’nnenls edVen-d him hy (flaieinioiu | BAY, Sweet Bay, or Victor's Jaun<*] {/.tmvtt.'t vtobtftsU 

I'indiinj his ^aihlic* duties at an end lie jeliic*d, in duly, • is a natiie of the iioith of Africa and south of Europe and 
HIlI.'J, to Adoii. in iMiddlese.x, wheie lie emjihoed most ot of Asia; at least it has hecn so Ion;; ii!itiivali/i*d in tlic’se 
liis h*isnri‘ in writini; for the pres*-*. Some of lii.^ larirest ' eorntrie.s that it woidd he difficult to aseerlain wlnaiee It. 
woiKs were tin* fi nits (tf tills seelnsicai. ! was oiiLdnally introdiieed. It was (*ul|j\’ali*il in Kn;;lainl 

The indnli;eiiec‘ irr.intc-d in 1(172 diew P.axt<*r from his \ in Ibdl. Tlie hay tiee attains a hei;:lit of 2(( or .‘50 feet, 
retiu*iin*nt at 'J'otlerldL';**, to which place he had removed. , and is jMow'ii in ;;avilens, not only on ae<*onnt of its c*h*L''ant 
He si*ltled Jiirain ill London, ainl pnM(*ln‘d as a lectnier in appearanei*, but also foi tlu* aroin.'itie fra£;raiiee of its 
dilleieiit pail:- of the city, but more eoiistantlv at J’iimer’*. leaies, w liicli are everp'eeii :n}d cjiiitc wnootli. Tlie fruit 
Hall and m J*'<*lter Lain*. But bis pnhlie duties w’c*re fre- ' is endowed with aromatic properties as well as the Jc*.i\i*s, 
cpiently snsjeendc'd hy those* riLforems cnaetni«*nls to wliiili : wln'iiee hedh li:i\e bei'ii used in inedleiin* as stimulants and 
tlie Xoiieonformists \M*ie .'■nhjeeted dnrin;; the* last two c;iniiinatiies, as well as a fatly oil expic-sed from the seed. 
i-ei;;iis of the Stuarts. 'Hir lc*.j\r,s of Lanvns h.av(* a single mid -rih, '1 lien* arc' 

It was lii.s misioi fniM* to In oin* of tlie nidiap])y finis Iw'elve stjuieane, with twc>-cellc‘d fc-rtih* antlic*’*s, and two 
of .leirei’ic's. II*' was a|)preliend(*d on a lord chief justice's ;;laiids. one on each side. The base id the i*alyx is p* r 
warr.'int, <m a eh i'* *of ^<•diti<)n and h**in;; hostile to <*piseo- sist**iit loiind tlie siicciih^nt fruit (LxVMJAck.I''). The Bose 
)).acy. 'j’lie eliaijte was founded on souk* pass{ip:cs in Ids P».*iy of cottap;e;iardens is EniT.ouTUM f7Wf/w.sA/7b//wm. Bay- 
“P.irajihr.ise of tlie New Ti'stainciit." On the fiial .b*n*‘ru*s hen-y is another name for the Caxuli-jikiiiiv I^Iyhtlk. 
said njion llie Ih*ik*]i, ‘‘lie w.'s sorry that the* Act *»f Iiidem BAYA BIRD (Iiorc?ts hajin) is a s]n‘eii*s of Wkavki: 
nil^ disahJed liim fn.iii liaiiLlin;; him.” His pmiishnient Bii:i», its rmie;c estendinp throu;;houl India int*f Assam, 
wjis a fill** <»f .70(1 mailcs, t*i li** in piisoii till it w:is paiil, Bunnali. and the Malayan peninsula. It is a small hinl, 
mid to Ik* hoimd to his «;ood behaviour for se\cii years. ]**ss tiian (5 inches in lcii;;th, of a brown **olonr almve and 
F*»r 111 ** non jiavnn’iit i»f tliis In-avy peinilty li** w'as com- yellowish-while beneath, with the ciown of tlie lif*a*l, tin* 
imll**d to the lvin.;;’s lionch J’risfJii, wln-n* lie lay until the neclc, jmd the breast l)ri;;ht yellow'. It is *hielly rein.'ivk- 
2()tli <if Noveniher in the fcillowiij;; yc.ir (1 fiS(»), liavim; h**en ahh* on ;u’eonnt of the curious pendulous nest it constniets. 
conbne*! lor m*ailv eighteen immlhs. His ]);xrd*in was It lianas,” says Sir E. Teniient, its iM’udulous dwellini; 
obtain***! by tin* nic**liali*iu of L*jrd Powis, and Die tin** w'as from a ])n»jiH‘lin;; hoii;j:li, twisliii;; it witJi ;;riiss into ;i f*)rm 
r**ndll**d. The .solitnd** of his iirison was cheered by the somewhat rcsemlilin" a bottle with a prolonged neck, the 
.aire*‘ti<*nat(* attentions of his wif**, Baxter himself lived **iitianee hein;; inverted so as to baffle the ajiyiroaehes of 
to sec that fiiviiinvihle cliaii^** in ref**r(*nee t*» reli;;ious its e)H*niics, the tn*e-sii.akes and oilier r*‘])lil**s.'’ Thu nest 
t(*ler;itTO!i wliieli commenc**d at tlie ve\olution of IflSM. He is susp**iided from the hraiielies of fmi-palms «jr d.*ite-trc*es, 
die*l cm tin* ■''‘th of l)c<’ idu*r, lf5l»1. ami sonu-tiines fiom the hahool (Aravia .1 ru/aVci), whos*; 

The literary eaieer ^A Baxter is not tin* lt*ast e\tra*iidi- formidable tlmriis snffi<*e to keep all intruders at a distmic**. 
r.arv part oi his history. IT** published a iiody of praethal In Bansoon the thatcli of a huni;,alow is freijneiitly chosen 

mul ]>«)l**mieal diiiiiily with a rapidity ahno'^t nne*]ualle*l ; for the suspcnshni of the ni*sts. Tie* first ('onsists of two 

the cxcclh nce of s*mic of his prai*tie:d wriliiiKs Ki*curcd rooms, the outermost of wliieh the male bird oi*eupies, and 
tli**in ail nnevauipled jKipularity, and tbu.s laid the fouiida- hi this Luyard ahvnys found two sm.'dl masses of clay, 
tioTi of a new th(*olo;;i*al .‘.yst(*Tn. 'I'lie **atalo;;iie of his attached one on (*ach side of the pen li oeenpfed hy the 
works cmtaiiis nearly 1C8 di.stinct ]iuMie.*itioiis, *»f w'hich bird; tlie Cin;;alf*.«c asserted that tln-s** w*’rc for the ree<*p 
four were folio.s and M*veiity-thr(*e (piartos. Of these the lion (»f the fin*-fli(*M wdiich they bclii*\u Hie male bird lakes 
most im])ortMnt are the ‘‘ i\lethoi]u.s Theolo;;ia! ('liristian®” into liis .abode at the approaeh of ni;;ht, and it has been 
and “Catliolie. Th***iloe-y,” in which his i)eeuli;ir doctrinal Mi";;e.sted tliat tliesc fire-flies dazzle the eyes of hats, 
views au* exjd.iiiK'd mid dc'fended, and tlie “ Saints’ Rest” W’hieli would prey upon the yoiiii;; hinls. Some travMli*rft 
and “(!all to th** rnconverlud," works of a practic.al and diwredit the story of tlie fire-flies alto;^elher, and some 
dev(j1i*)nal ehara*’ter. The txvo latter li.ave been verypopu- have thuu;;ht that the patches of niiiil seiwe to balance tlie 
lar, and h:iN** been translated into most of tlie lan;;nm;**s of ne.st and keep it st(*ady in a ;;ale of wind, Thu way in 

Euroj)e. His life v.’as written hy' J)r. E. Calainy (171t3) wdiieh these birds obtain the grass for their nests is tlms 

and by Orme A statue to him w’as erected at de.scribcd hy Mr. Home: — “The little bird alights at the 

Kiddenninster ni l87o. edge of the high strong scenta grass with its liead down, 
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and tlii<ju;Lcli the e(lfi;e to llie fxuct thickness wliieh it | 
require.". It then p»es hifrher U]) (»n tlie same* idaile of ' 
grass, and liaving considered tlie length ne<ided, hitc*s j 
through it again. Jl then seizes it tiianly at tin* first in>leli | 
and tlies away. Of course the strij) (»f grass teai.s off and j 
stoi»s at the iioteli. It tlieii tlies away with tiu* glass | 
.striMining behind it. As tlie edge of the* gra.ss is mneh ‘ 
serrated, the bird has to consider and pa.s.s it tliniiigh the I 
work tile right \mu.” I 

BAYADE'RES (frotn the Portugiie .se htiUrnh h'it^ a I 
daneing girl) is the European name fur the liained d:ni(‘ing ! 
j'irls of Judia. 'I'hese are diviiled into two great ehis."es, ‘ 
each of which coni|>ri.ses many subdivi-sions. The lirst eon- I 
si.sls of the or servants of the gods, and they j 

an- devoted to the .service of the temples. This class is ; 
di\ided int(» two di.stinct grades, the first consisting of girl.s 
letniited from tli«‘ influential \’iii.syii cjisle, and tlie seeon 
1 1 Mill tliat of tin* Sudra.s. The girls of the first ela."s dwe 
within the iiielosure of the tenqde, and aie not alhmed to 
l<*;i\e it without the j)enni.s.'si<m of the chief jaiest. Their 
duties are to pie])are th(‘ garlands of flower^ use<l to adorn 
tin* images (*f the g«»d.s, to d.'ince hefoie tluaii, t4» sing tlieir ' 
pr;ii.ses, and to t;d;e pait in tlie .s<denm ])Vfici*s.sions hehl in 
llieir honour. Tliey are not pc-rniitted to niarrx, hut are ! 
allowed to receive tlie alteiilioiis of a lover ol hiirli caslc, ‘ 
their Mins being trained a.s iiuisici.ms and tlieir <laiigl iters 
brought U]> in their own profession. The duties of the , 
second i lass are very similar, lint its members do not live j 
^^itllin tile tenqile, and only take turns in it.s service, except ! 
ill the public pi'oei'ssioiis, when all must ajipeai. 'J hev aie 1 
also jierinitti'd tvi give th<‘ir perforinauec's for hire, and are j 
employed liy wealthy ilindus at marriages, j’estiv.ds, v'ce. 
The second gn‘at ela.ss of the dancing girls oon.sist.s of tlie 
AV/a/c/ii.-i, who aie not attached tt» any ti'iiqdi*, hut who 
tr.ivel about tlie eonutiw |K*rfoniiiiig in tin* ]iul»lic inns, at 
lirivate feuids, and In a.ssoeiation with wandeiing iniisieians. 
Some of tlie.se foim little independ<*nt eonijianies. tlie mein | 
her.sof which f*have the profit.^ gained by tlie ]icrftirm;inces. 
Olliers are under the direction o{ n le.idev who v«*<*eives all 
tliat i.s earned, and Jiays the rest a .small sum for food and | 
'otliing, wdiilc .... 

bought or stolen while very young by old dancing women. 
Tlio danet' of the uautcli girls coii.^ists vif a species of |tciiito- 
iiiiiiie, the subject, of which is explained by thr singing, j 
It is in .some cases highly inJeceiil, but. the iiiajoritv of thr 
perfoin.ances an* not of this character. The .songs, hovv- 
t*ver, usually e\]»res.s in very 'oinii language the .s<*iitiim*iits 
of .miorou.s ims'.ion a.s adilressed by tin* feiirde to lier lover. 
There are similar dancing gills cinjdoved in J’lgyjit. 

BAYARD. PIERRE DU TERRAILi Ac /////f ttr cA' 

known by the honourable a])jM*ll;itiou of the 
(lood Knight, willioiit fear and without rejiroaeh ’ (Jc Bon 
ChevaJiiT^ jtftNit jn'nr et sans iv/mW/e), wa.s horn in the 
vear 14715 at the. Cluitcau d« Bayard in Dauphiiid. Aliiio.st 
all his immediate utieestors died on the field of h.ittle. llis 
great-great-graiidfutlier fell at Eoitiers, his gn*at giand- 
father at Agineourt, his grandfather at MontlluuT, and 
llis fatlier also received many wounds in the wais of Louis 
XL lie was placed wdien thirteen years edd in the house- 
hold of tin* Duke of .Savoy as })agu, in which cajiacity he 
continued iov live years. In the latter end of the year I Ifl I 
Bayard aecoinpauicd <fliarJcs VlII. in his (*xpeditioii agidiist 
Naples, and greatly distinguished hiiiisc*lf at tJic battle of 
Eornovo, fought on tin* Gtli of July in the next year, lie 
served also in the Italian w'av.s of Louis XII., which hegaii 
ill and sucecssivTly against Spain, (iciio;i, and the 

]iopc (^.Tillius II., he who began St. JVter’s). He, was also 
])r(*scut at the famous “ Battle of the Spurs,” fought ngaiinst 
our Henry VllL, at Guinegnste*, near Tc‘rouc*imc,iu I'icardy, 
on tlie IGth of August, Ihl J, in which he greatly dlstiu- 
guislied himself, hut was taken prisoner. Henry gave him 
up without ransom. 


Bay;ird attended Eraneis I. in the w:ir undertaken to 
recover IMllaii and the other Italian conquests of his pre- 
dcce.'isor. In the bloody hatth* of ^larignano (13lh Septem- 
ber, lolo), wliieh l.i.slcd two diiy.s, Bayaid displayed his 
usual roiiiniitic daring mid ])rowt‘ss. When Hie battle was 
won, Eraneis, who hud fought l)y his .side, and who had 
witiie.sscd his ext 1 an. il inary valour, begged and jjceeiveJ tlio 
honour of knighthood at his hands iqioii the lield. Seven 
yc.ar.s later he pevfoniied the greatest military achievement 
of lii.s life in tin* defeii(*c of Mezieres against Gliailfs V. 
'riioiigli III* had only lOOO men under his eommaiid, and 
was as.'^ailed by an army of o.5,()00, he succe.ssfnlly resisted 
.'ill .a.s.siuilts, and .^.ived Eimih'c from imminent ruin. 

Til 1024 Bayard had n eonimand in the foice wliieli 
Eraneis I. .sent to Italy undi*r Bonnivet 1o act again.st tin* 
aniiy of the E.nqicror Cliailes V., diretded by the celebrated 
(*iinstahli‘ de Bourbon. Itonnivei was eonqxdled to ah.andon 
llis inlu*nchmi*nts at Tiiagr.'is.sd, mid move nearer to the 
Alp.s. He was pursui*d by tlie imju*iial force.s, who .attacked 
Ills rear with great fury jii.st :is he lunl reaeheil tin* l>;mk.s 
of the Sc .sia. Bonnivet, while displaying min-li vilour in 
i.illying Ins t roop.s, was wounded in the arm h\ a l>all. He 
.sent to Biivard immeillitelv , telling him that the fate of llio 
.'irniy wa.s in liih li.nnl.s. Baymd ]mt hiiii.self at tin* head of 
the meii-nl arms, mnl ke])t the nniin hodv of tin* (‘in'iiiy 
Dceiqiied longeui'Ugi. to eu.ihle the lesl cd (he Eu*ueh forces 
to iiKike good their u treat. Wliili* tlmsem;;igeil he r<‘criv c*d 
a niortai wound iiem a hall, and fell fiom Ids ln>r.se (GOlli 
Ai»ril, iri21X He onleied him.-elf to he placed with his 
liaek ag.iinst .i lne and his i.u'c to the enemy. In this 
.situation he was foimtl by Bimrhun, who expies--ced his regret, 
at .seeing him in this condition, “J’ity nn* not,” said tin; 
(iving man; “I die as a man of honour ought, in tin* dls- 
chmge oi my duty; they, indc*i‘il, mi* objects of ]iity w'lio 
fight against their king, their country, and llicii oath.” 
His holly was iC'slored to I'rauee by the admiring eni*niy, 
and wa.s interred at Gieiiolilr. It must not he tlnaiglit 
that Ihiyaid was a mere tighlei. He excelled in ever} 
other kiiiglitly Aiilue as well as riiurage; justice*, geiier- 
(•sily, and lovalty fomnl in him their i*hii*t t'xmiiple. Sec 
“lli.stoire du Gentil Seigneur de Baym “ i.se ]>ar 
Loval Servile Edith n i.qq u-ehee du Ermivais niojerne 
pai Loiedan L.i]che\ tl’.iri.*-, An Engli.-h li.insl.i- 

lion was piihlifshed in I.omh'ii in li*<S.”. 

BAYAZID'. See B v.iazi.t. 

BAYAZID', a town in Armeui.i, situated at tin* h.a^ec)f 
Blount Ar.iral, in o'.» ' 21' X. l.it., 1 1" 2n' E. hni., .^>0 niiie.^ 
S.S.W. of Erivnn.and about 1^0 miles E. ot Er/.iTum. In 
l-'sIfO it iiatl ;i ]»o]»ulatioii of iuhahitaiits, hut lias 

now only about In addition to it.s two <*lnneheft 

mid three inoscpies it po.s.sesses a mona.slerv, called Kai:l 
Killec.sea, renowned for its beauty mid antiquity. There is 
also a citadel .mil au :iisenal. Standing, as B.iy.i/id doe.s, 
oil till* highroad hctvvc'*u Armeui.i mid A'zerhijaii. it li.is 
always been a place of inqiortanei — ;m import.nn e, imleeil, 
fal.il to il, fill* its deeiiMM'of pojiulaliiai is eliiefly owing ti> 
its mlsforlune.s in being the .scnie of eunriict in the severed 
weirs helw ecu LTissia Jind Tiivlvi'v. In l.'^21> the Iviissiaiis 
look il, and ag.iiu in ISA 1, when, eifter a heittle foiiglit 
before its vveilks, tin y dehtioved the fortiliciitioiis and left. 
In Hay, 1877, the Tuikisli eoniiiuinder eveicu.ited tin* tnw*ii 
on till* a])]»rojii*li of the IJu.'.simis, the ])l:ii*e not lieing con- 
sidered an eligible one tor defence. Ill June the Turks 
returned eind i.iid siege to tin* town, .'iiul tlie weitiT sujqdy 
of the Ku.ssiaii geiirison li.iviiig hei*n i*ut oil*, a eeqiitulation 
vv.'is Jigreed to. VViiile the Kussimis, however, were* march- 
ing out, a huge force of Kurd.*! fell oti tin* dcfcncelc'sS men 
and coiumcuecd a wild ni.issaere. Eittle efl'ort was made 
to .stay the .slaughter, and 2oG men were thus killed. The 
remainder of the Bussians took refuge in the citadel, where, 
refusing .'iny further suggestion of suiTender, they con- 
tinued to hold out for twenty-three days. On the lOtli 
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July GcncTftl Tcrgukassoff raisiHl tlic and rclu'Vfd 

hif? bcilea'i^eTed conirudcs. 

BAYEUX, an epis(! 0 ])!il town in tlu* dopartinent 

of Calvados, stands on llie litllc! rivor Anrc, about 0 miles 
from its mouth, 155 miles \V. of Paris, and 17 W.N.W. of 
Caen. It had a population of DOOO in 1882. The town 
is old, an4 many of the houses are built of wood an«l 
plaster. The lar^e cathedral Ls said to bti the oldest plan? 
of Christian worship in Xormamly; some portions of the 
structure date from the eleventh century, when the (hm- 
fincror’s brother Odo held the sec of Kayoiix. It is huilt 
in the form of a cross and in tlie (lolhie style. The west 
front is surmounted hy two lofty towers of unequal hei^lit 
crowned with pyraniid.il sjdres; the hi^^her of the two lias 
an <*leYatiou of 21(> feet. AboM; the choir spring an 
oeta^onal lndl-ffm’er, which terminates in a ])yramidal 
lantern, and this is supported by ei^ht ele;^aut columns; 
tlie cut in* liciuht of this to wit is 2*10 feel. There :ire 
altogether neaily .‘>000 capit.ils in tli<‘ cathedral, all 
sciil]itured difiiTcntly. The oilier noteworthy churelies 
are those of St. lOxiijiere, wliicli is situated outside the 
town, and St. Patrice, llefore the rn*neli Ivevulutioii there 
Avere seventeen c;hnr<*hes in the town and its environs; 
there are iiowr four. 'J’lie tow’ii-hou.se, in whieli tin* famous 
tapestry of (^necn JMatilda Avas formerly kept, is the only 
other remarkable Imildiiii^. ll.ayeux is famous for its lace, 
and its porcelain maintaiu.i a A’cry hi^h repute. Muslins, 
ser^(*s, calicoes, t.ahle-liueii, cotton yarn, leather, .and hats 
ave also in.anufael ured. 'J’lie tiidebrat ed Pay lux TArESTUY 
is now kept in a room of tli * public lilirarv. The Ioavii is 
situated in a very fertile pkiiii, rich in jiaslurc; lienee there 
is a plod trade in aj^ricultnral jiroduce, but jiartieularly in 
butter, fat cattle, pigs, poultry, &c. Five large fairs .are 
held annually ; one of AvJiieli, on the Isl- and 2iid of 
November, is .a gri'at Jiorse fair. Bayenx lias a college, 
tribunals of first insfaiiee and of comm(*iee, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, ami a imblie. library. It is the eliicf town of the 
arronilisscmenl of Peiyeux. 

BAYEUX' TAP'ESTRY, a wa-h or roll of linen cloth 
or canvas, preserved in the library at ll.ayeux, in Normandy, 
upon Avliich a continuous representation of the events con- 
nected with the iiiA'^asioii .and conquest of F.nglaiid by the 
Normans is w'orked in coloured AA’oolIen thre.ad, after tlie 
manner of a sampler. The stitches consist of lines of 
coloured worsted laid side by side, and bound doAvn .at 
frequent interv.als by five cross stitelie.s. The jiarts in- 
tended for flesh are left untouched, .and show tlie brow'ii- 
holbind tint Avbieb the linen ground lias asbumed by age. 
It W’as originally all in one piece, 20 inches Avide and 227 
feet long, divided into seveuty-tAvo conqiiirtments, each of 
W'hich be.arM an explanatory Latin inscription : it is hoav 
for eonvenicneo of exliibilioii cut into eight jiicires, stretched 
in a long glass case. It contains more than 700 figures of 
beasts and birds, 02.'! « f men, forty nine of trees, tliirty- 
.s(‘ven of lmilding.<:, aiu! lorty-one of ships. This singular 
monument Avas, b} order of Jlouap.arte, removed to Paris hi 
1803, but was at length returned toPiayeux, to whieli place 
Mr. Charles A. Stotliard Avas sent in 18 10 by the English 
Society of Antiquaries for the purpose of making an accurate 
copy of it, Avliicli they subsi'quontly engraved and published 
in the sixtli volume of the “ Vctu.‘'ta Monumeiita.” 

M. Lancelot, a member of the French Ao.adcmy of 
Iiiseriptions, first discovered a portion of the tapestry in 
1724, copied in a eolleetion of Foue.aiilt, “ inlcndant ” of 
Norinaiidy, not long before. Fiitber Monlfaiieuii, a Berc- 
die.tine, cftnneeted this di awing, the original of w'hicli had 
been sought in \aiii by Lancelot, Avitli .a band of tapestry 
used to deeor.ite the nave of Ilayeux Calliedr.al on certain 
grand occasions; and desc-ribed tlic Avhole iu 17.30. It is 
from Ibis author that a\c reeeiv(‘ the tradition coinmon at 
BaytMix in Ids time, rliat Qm*en ]\latild.a A\as the author of 
thotapesti'A. Hie end Avas lagged and unflniislied ni his 


time, as it is now, .and the cloth, Avhich wais rolled on a kind 
of winch, bore the appearance of having been inucli longer. 
There is no doubt tliat, if it ever were finished, it wi*iit to 
tJic coronation of the duke as king of England. It w.as 
called hy the priests in Montfaucon’s time, “La toilette du 
Due Guillatmm,” Utilvite. meaning a drapery of the chureh- 
nave. Ninee this time the contest as to its authenticity, 
its date, its authorship has been practically hices.sant ; hut 
the best authorities now agree in considering’ it a contem- 
porary work. In fact, as an authority the Bayeux t,apes- 
tiy gi-oAvs in importance year hy year, .as its study reveals 
its priceless value. The historian E. A. Freeman, Avhose 
“Noniiuu Conquest” is one of those exhaustive AA’orks 
AA'liieb coA'cr the entire ground of a period, ami almost leave 
m> more to lx* said, Avrites thus of the tapestry (“ Old Eng- 
lish History ”), comparing its aeeount of the Conquest aa itii 
tliose of William of Poitiers and of Gny of Amiens 

“Tlie lldrd account, and I am inclined to say the h**st 
of .all the three, was not AA'ritten with a pen, but Avas AAToiigbt. 
in stilclj-work. This is the famous Tajiestry of Bayeux, 
Avliere the whole story, from Harold’s setting out to go to 
Xorm.andy till tlie end of the battle, is worked in ]»ielures 
with Latin legends oA’er each scene. Tiierc is no doubt it 
Avas Avrouglit very soon after the b.attlo ; but tlieri- is no 
re.ason at all to think, as many people have thought, that 
it AA’as wTonglit hy William’s queen, M.atilda. It is pl.aiii 
that it Av;iH wrought hy order of Bislmp Odo” (the Con- 
queror’s brother) “mid was given hy him to his eathedial 
church of Bayeux, w'hen* it used to he kept, though it is 
now in the library there. That it was made for Odo and 
for Bayeux is plain, because several people are imule A ery 
jiromiiienl in it wdiom avo hear nothing of anywhere else, )>ut 
AA'hoin Ave know from Domesday Book to liaise been folloAv- 
ers of Odo’s, and who were therefore no doubt well known 
at Bayeux. This (apestiy gives the best and fairest ac- 
count of all the Nonnan authorities.” 

The tapestry has the further and quit<i inestimable ad - 
A’antage of showing the costume and armour, the m.anners 
and f'ustoins of the period in a most striking waiy. 

The secncs of the tapestry are divided in the eleare.'>t 
ni.anner hy trees or hy buildings. Mr. Bruce says Avillily, 
“ The trees are of a species Avliieli does not flourish in our 
modern woods, but which, nevertheless, grows very abun- 
dantly in the MSS. of the tenth and eleventh centuries ” 
(“ Bayeux Tapestry,” 185C). Our Plates give four of the 
most impressive of these scenes, in the ridativc order in 
Avhieli they occur in the t.apcstry. Along all tlu* tape.stry 
mns a border, both above and below, full of qii.aint dt‘vices 
— now of grotesque birds nud beasts, imAv of fables (tin; 
“ lion ami the mouse,” the “ fox and the cnane,” &e.), and 
now of subjects akin to the pictures above, as the ships 
Avhich border the shipbuilding scenes, and the hc.ap.s of dead 
.and dying insulted by the herd of cainj) followers, avIio 
strip the annrnir from the bodies — which extends the vigorous 
scenes of the great battle to the whole width of tlui canvas. 

This “ history AATought in stitch-work ” begins with our 
first illustration, Edward Rex ; showing the Confessor 
.seated on his throne instructing ILarold and aufitlier as to 
some slate affair. The French coiuineiitators naturally 
K.ay th.at it is the commission to Harold as chief subject 
of England, to jfmrney to Duke William's court of Nor- 
mandy, and .announce to him his recommendation as suc- 
cessor hy Edw’Jird, suhjee.t, of course, to the choice of the 
witan of England. I’licn wc trace, llarold’.s (rourse to 
Boshain (near ChieliestLT) in Sus.sex, at that time .a heli- 
port, and one of the Godwin (!shile.s; his prayers in the 
chapel lliere; his embarkation after a final feast with his 
.shoieAvurd friends (Harold, like all his friends, diiTsts him- 
self of liis loAvcM- garments to wade to the sliip) ; liis ship- 
wreck on the coast of FJ.aiuhTS; his seizure by Count Guy. 
I’his ojiisodo is told (Hflrerciitly by the other histories; hut 
the ver.Moii of the t;i])estry is preferred by Mr. Freeman 
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■who points out that whatever tho motive of Harold’s voyage, 
if he were shipwrecked on a strange coast, the prince of 
that land would hold him to ransom hy the custom of the 
time just as if he had been taken in fight. Successive scenes 
show us discussions ns to ransom with the mjiacimts Guy; 
arrival of messengers to Guy from Duke William, his sover- 
eign, who demands his prisoner. Harold has probably 
found means of lotting the duke know his jiosition. 
Eventually we find Guy himself conducting Harold to 
Duke William, Avho receives him splendidly. Together 
they undertake ;i campaign against Conan, count, ef the 
Jiretoiis, in whii'h we sec Harold dislingnishing himself 
in many ways. Jn ono scene he is lifting up muiidcd twc» 
Novinans who arc being swept away by llie river Coesnoii. 
Eventually Conan gives Up the kej's of Diiiaii, liis last 
stronghold, holding them out on a lance to a knight of the 
Conqueror (jirohably Harold himself). I'his campaign is 
described in none of the clironi(ders, but is rccordccl in tho 
tapestry alone, and iminy scenes are devotJ'd to it. Then 
we find Harold receiving armour at William’s liands, in 
recompense for his conduct of the expedition — ;i fact 
whirl I almost made him William’s num; but according 
to tin; tajjcstry, which the great authority already cit<*d 
sj^ecially appiovcs on tins point, Williaiii iinuhi this still 
<’l(wircr, since we find a swiie (the second of onr illustra- 
tions) showing Harold at Bayeux (Bagia*) caring an 
oath of fealty to the duke. Then he returns to England, | 
and the representation of the obsequies of the Confessor 
follows at once; Harold is then chosen hy the peo])lc‘ 
(a \igorous scene), and crowned hy Archbi.'ihop Stigand. 
tlie latter being tho eubjeci of our third illuslnition. A 
miraculous star or comet (wliich our inodi'ni astronomers 
find to be Halley’s comet in one of its earlier appearances) 
flames in tbe sky, to tho alann of the people ; and messengers 
arrive announcing tho invasion of the King of Norway, 
llarold’s triumph at Stamford is left untold, niid the seeiie 
now changes to Normandy, where some spirited scenes of 
shipbuilding show the vigorous action of Duke William. 
This portion culminates in one of the principal divisions 
of tlie whole tapestry, tho crossing of the Channel, the 
duke’s ship carrying a ctmsecrated banner with a cross 
sent liiin by the pope. Scenes of feasting follow, the j 
materials got by plunder, very frankly avow’cd in the 
tapestry, the guests as clscwlierc tearing their fish or 
meat to pieces with their hands, oceasaaially helped by 
a knife, forks being unknowm for centuries later. Next 
we witness tho assault and burning of Hastings; wbenco 
■wc sec tbe soldiers leaving for the battle of Hastings, 
or rather of Sciilac, whither the victorious Hartdd luis [ 
firrived from the nortJi. The different episodes of that 
well-known fight are vigon)U8ly portrayed. Odo, bishop 
though he be, rallies the fugitives; William throws up 
his vizor at the cry of his death raised hy his routed 
•soldiers ; a fresh attack is made, and finally Hi<' IIar<h.i> 
Bex IxTEiM'ECTUs Ksi' — Hero Harold the king is slain’’ 
by an arrow shot high, and falling through tiie eye-hole 
of his helmet to pierce his brain. After this the unfinished 
fragment remaining begins to show the utter rout and 
slaughter of the English. The king's death forms the 
fourth illustration of our Plate : tJio artist of the tapestry 
shows ill immediate succession the king fighting hy the side 
of the. Great Dragon, the standard of Wessex, then tlie 
king drawing the fatal arrow from ins eye as he fulls. 

Besides Stothard's w’ork, noticed abovi*, there is a fine 
reduced coloured fac simile of the tapestry by Jubinal 
and Saiisonetti (I Wis, 1 838), with Freneii text ; the ‘‘ Bayeux 
Tapestry” of M. Bruce already sjioken cd, with a sm.all 
coloured fac simile, much inferior to the excellent text 
(I/mdoii, 1856); photogiajdiie. representations — 

one by Eowke, published by the Arundel Soci«'ty (London, 
1875); .undone hv Comte, with Ereneli text (Paris, 1S81). 

BAYLX, PnERRS. an eminent critic ami controver- 


sial writer, was bom at Carlat, 18th November, 1C47, 
in the Comtd de Eoix, in Franco. Ills education was 
commenced under the care of liis father, tlie Protestant 
minister of Carlat, continued at the Protestant nniversity 
of Pu)^ Laurens, where he studied from Fi'bruary, 1066, 
Fehmarv, lOOP, and conelnded at the Catholic university 
of Toulouse. He had not boeji tliore more tl|pn a month 
when he made public profession of the Boman Catholic 
religion. It would seem that his creed was liglitlv taken 
up, for, during his short residence nt 'J'oulouse, he was 
reconverted to Protestantism hy the conversation of liis 
Protestant connections. Perhaps this facility of belief in 
early life may have had some effect in jiroducing the 
scepticism of his later years. 

In August, 1670, he madi* a secret abjuration of Catho- 
licism, and immediately went to Geneva, where he lived 
four years, supporting himself by private tuition. In 167.5 
he was elected to the ch.air of jdiilosopliy in the Protestant 
nniversity of Sedan, whiidi he tilled during five years ; Imt 
in 1601 the univiTsity w.'is arbitrarily suppressed by a 
decree of Louis XIV. 'i'hiis deprived of employment in 
France, BayJe accejded the appointment of profes-sor of 
history and philosophy nt Jiotterdam, 1681. 

In 1682 h(‘ published his ‘‘Letter on (k»niets,” din*cted 
against a superstitious panic wliieh had been excited hy the 
ap^iearanee of u eoviet in 1680 ; and the s.ame year lii.s 
famous critique of Maimhourg’s libellous “ Histoire. du Cal- 
viuisme.” The Frcneh government ordered it to he burned, 
which had the usmil eCTeet of causing it to be generally reail. 

In 1684 liaylc commenced his Novvclks de la licpvb- 
llque rfc Lettreif^ a literary journal, w’hieh lie continued till 
1687, when he gave it up through illness. Another work 
of Bayle’s, entitled “ Commeiitaire Philosophiquc sur ces 
Paroles de I’Evangile ; Contraim le» d'enlrvr^ called forth 
hy the persecution then r.aging in France, and earnestly 
advocating toleration, caused him to be accused of enmity 
to the Protestant cause. In 1603 he was di‘prived of 
his chair ami its emoluments, and refused even a license to 
te.ach ill private. He now turned his attention to the com- 
po.sition of Ins gn*at w'ork, the “ Dictiouiiaire Ilistoriqiie 
et Critique,” This curious hook is still interesting, full of 
unusual points of eriticisin, and evincing a most extra- 
ordinarj" range of reseureli. Foot notes and digressions 
abound. The lirst volnine appeared in 168.5. It olitained 
great popularity, so that a sei'ond c*dition was soon called 
for; hut its freedom in philosojiliieal and religious matters 
gave great offenei^ to the religious, and incurred a public 
censure from the consist oiy of Eotterdam. After the pub- 
lication of his dictionary, Bayle f‘.()iitinued writing to the end 
of his life. Controversy seems to have been his pleasure ; 
and it is probable that the attacks made on his works made 
no impression on his tranquillity. He died at Rotterdam, 
28th December, 1766, in the sixtieth yesu* of his age. 

Tho later folio editions of Bnylo’s Jiietionary are com- 
prised in four volumes, Bayle's miscellaneous works fill 
four volumes also. There is a good eoiitemponiry life tA 
Bayle by Des Mai.sejiux (Am'^terdain, 1712). 

I BAYLEN^ or BAILEN'. the Roman liHula, a town 
I of Andalusia, in the province of .Laen, 24 miles from the 
city of that name, and .56 miles north of Granada. 'J’he 
soil in the neighbourhood is very fertile, and produces corn, 
fi*uit, oil, and wine, the two last in abundance. The town 
contains one pan’.sli ehureli, an ancient castle, a palace 
belonging to the (^>iiiil of Baylen, and ;in hosyatal. The 
inhabitants, who amount to 8000. are employed in agricul- 
ture, the manuftteturing of glass, hrieks, and common cloth. 
Here General Dumont, with 18,000 French troo]»s, surren- 
dered to the Spanish in .Inly, 1808, after a bloody contest 
of several days’ duration. This was the sole victory of the 
Spaniards in the Peninsular War, and the first great hh»w 
to the Fn'iieh arms. The prisoners were sent to tlie hulks 
at C.idiz, although before their surrender they had heiai 
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proinisc'd ]K*rniissi<m to roturn to J'miuMj. Jt is Indiovod 
tliat it was iioar JiayU'u tlisit iSoipio piiiird groat \jowuio.s 
(nor llasdrubal in 2Uy uiul ovor Mag(» and Masinissa 
LMMJ n.i'. (1*01^1). X. oH, xi. 20; Livv,xx\ii. 18-20, xwiii. 
BAYONET. Soo Aitivfs. 

BAYONNE, a fortified town of Fniuco on tlio S]>anisli 
frontier, in 11)0, doj).irtineiil of i»aws I'vrmiM's, -187 miles 
S.W. of J*aris, Gfi \V, (jf Pan. It had 28,000 iiiliabilaiits 
in 1882. It is favoimihly sltuatod for liade, being at the 
jnnidion of 1w(' navigable tiili* rivers, the Adonr and llio 
Nive, wliiili DTiited fall into 1ln‘ Ibiy of Ui.soay 2 (»r .‘i miles j 
bc’low llie town. Iiy these rivers Ihiyonne is dividisl into > 
tlneo ])arls. Tliat paJl .situated on the left h.'ink of the j 
is ealh'd (Ir.iiid H.ayojine, that botwoon the two rivers • 
Petit Ih'iy. line, .‘mil tli.'it on tlie riLdit Imnk of flio Adour ! 
St. Ks])iil. 'IJie latter was oiieo in the do])aitmont of 
Landes. <)t its 7<Mm iiih.-ibilants more than 2(»00 are 
.lews — the de.seendanls «if those (‘xjielhsl at di Hi rent times 
fill'll Spain, 'llie liarbom* is safe and well sheltered. 

li;i\onne is a foiti'essof the first class. Kaoll Jiart of it 
is defended hy lainparts flanked hy bastions and siirroniidisl 
h\ nide and ih i p dilehes, whieli can he Hooded at pleasure, 
tiiand J»;i\onne has a ea-'lle flanked hy four round towi-rs, 
called tlie ( Md ( 'astle ; Petit I’ayonin* has the new easlle, 
Hanked by four bastions; and adjoining' the siibuih St. 
J'.spiit is a citadel, Avhich is one of the finest works of 
A'anhan. and which comma "is at oiiei- the two riveis. the 
cit>, and the ajtjnoaehes to it hy land ami sea. llayoiiue 
possesses one (•! the linest arseiuds in France, and has a 
n.’.lit.iiy lio-]iit.il eapalile uf seenimiiodating 2(8)0 patients. 

'I’lie towni is handsome. The hou.ses a.e well built of 
Ftom*. the hlieels are wide, and the squares .adoiiied with 
good Imildiiigs. The din'erenl parts of the tow’ii arc united 
hy hridLms. 'I'lie minieioiis \c.>scls, huge and .small, hy 
which tile ii\ers aie co\ered, giNc animation to the .sci’iie. 
Of the public b^uldln:^s ibe C.illicdi.d of Notic Dame and 
till' Mint nia\ be meiitioneii. Tin* town lias a Iribunal (>f 
iii.'-t insl:m<'e,a Iriii'iiial and cbaniber of commeree, a seiiool 
of iiaMgalioii. and a tlieatie. '1 lie enviri'iis are lemaikably 
be.uilitul, hining woods, bills, rivers, meadows, and cnlti- 
^.lted Helds sti etching along tbe foot of tbe lofty Pyn*iiees. 
'I'lieve is a line promenade, called Alices Marines, which is 
lined with tiecs, and extend-^ about a mile hi leiiglli along 
tiic left bank ol tlie Adour. 

Ihuomie Jjas c.\ten.M\e I'ojie-walk.s, gla.ss bottJcj factories, 
Mi j.ir lefiiieries, and sbi]>building yards. It is famous for 
it' bams, li<|nenr-br.indies, and cbocolale, 'J'bc trade is 
M ly eon.sider.dili'. The exjioits consist (if broadelotli, 
liiieii, .silks, and oilier iiiaiinfaetuii'd .articles, wine, lir.andy, 
limber, planks, j/itcb and tar, dings. &(. 'I’be imports are 
« liietly .Spanisii wool, saflVon. liijiiorieo, bullion, s'te. 'J’be 
(o.isting tr.adi* employs the giealcr jiart of the vc.s.sels wliioh 
Ciller or 1 '.iv'' Ibe port of liayoiiiic. Piayomu? is the scat 
If a bishop. It w.is here that < harles IV. lesigned to 
X.i]>oleoJi ill 1808 the i''.wii of .Spain. 

Ikiyoime Wiis tlie Ltipavtlum of tlie Iiomaiis. :ind wais 
f' l titled and a place of trade as caily as the third century. 
The ])resiait town was foiiinlcd in llie eleveiilli eeiiLiiry :ind 
nhieiatel} c.ime into the ]»os.s(.‘s.sion of the Fnglish,hy whom 
it A\;is held until 1 151, being the hi.st ]»l:iee they retained 
in Fiance excejd Falais. Payonne lias often been be-Meged, 
Imt has iicNcr been taken. It. was invested by the English 
in 1811, hut the siege was abandoned in con.sequeiice of 
Majioleon's abdication. 'I'lie construction of a briilgc of 
boats o\ r tin* Adour below the tow'n, and the pas-sage 
of the, allies across it, displ.qyed the genius of Wellington 
to its fullest extent ; and is styled by Kaiii(*r, in his 
‘‘History of tin Pcniiisiilav War,” as “a stupeiidons 
undertaking which will always rank among the prodigie.s 
of War.’ The w'ord bayonet is derived fioiu the weapon 
having been inwiited in this town. 

BAY-SALT, a coar.se iminire variety of salt, largely 


obtained from sullvrnK or salt •'marshes^ wliich exist (.n 
.some parts of the English coast, but more espeei.ally along 
tlie (’oasts of h’raiice, Portugal, and Spain. The salterns 
arc large shallow ])oiuls, generally rcctangnhir in sha])e, 
ranged along tlie shore, a few fc>'t below the s(‘a level. 'I’lui 
sea vv.'itcr is run into a large .saltern, and when tJie wmd 
and susjiujided matter has settled is drawn oil' into soine- 
wdiat Miiallcr and sliallowcr salterns, wluTe tlie water m 
ev.ajiorated hy the heat of the ,suTi and by tlie action of the 
wind. After a time erystals of salt begin to form ami 
.sink to the lioLtoin. 'I'hey are then rakial up on to the sidc.s 
of tile saltern, .allowial to drain, ami packed for removal. 

BA'ZA (the Jbnnan JJasti), a city of Granada in Spain, 
jihont 50 miles N.N.K. of Granada. Tt is tlie .scat of a 
liisliop, has a cathedral, an ecclesiastical siaiiin.arv, and an 
lios])ital. The eity stands in a ricli agricultural distrut, 
ami is famous for its red wine. It lias also a trmle in 
hemp. Under tlic Moors it had a popnhitioii of ."lO.OOO. 
It w;is taken from them by Esahtdla in 1480, after a. seM-n 
inoiitli.s’ si(‘ge. I'herc* arc still many remains of MoorisU 
architectun* in tlie towm. In llie environs ^lar.sh.al Soult. 
defeated a large Spanisli army in 1810. The jiopiilatioii 
numbers about 8000; and Ford, in Ins “ ll.aiul1>ook of 
Sjiaiii,'* says the women «»f Pa/a are amongst the ]>rellie.st 
in the eountry. 

BAZAAR', 'iiic word bazaar is I’er.sian, and its 
]»iimary me.ining is “a market.” Tn 'rurkey. Egypt, 
Peisi.'i, ami India this term distingnishes those parts of 
towns whieJi are exclusively appropnatiai to trade. In tins 
e\elusive apjiropiiatioii they vo.senihle our markets, hut in 
other re.sp(*ets ;i])proximatc more nearly to our ret.iil shops. 

'i'he legular bazaars eoiLsist of a eoimecl(*d .series of 
streets and Janos, and wdieii of a snp(a*ior description lliey 
aie \aulled with high brick roofs. Tlie domes oi eu]ioljm 
which sunnouiit llie vaulting admit of a subdued daylight. 
In the be.st .speeimeiis of tbo vaiiltc’d bazaars the ]».a.s.sages 
I ale liiii-d 0.1 eaili siiie with a uniform S(‘ries of isJio|)s, the 
floor of whieh i.s a filatform v.aised from 2 to feel above 
the level of the ground, and faced witli brick. As tins 
vault spiiiigs from the front of the iine of .sliop.s they s«‘em 
like a seiie.s of recesses, and the purlil ion walls lietweeii 
them a])pear like juers .supporting the arch. 'I’hese recesses 
are ('iitiiely open in front, in all tlieir hciglit and hremltli; 
they ;ire seareely more than very small closets, seldom 
exeeediiig (I feet in hicadtli, rarely so deep as wiib*, but 
generally fioin 8 to 10 feet in height, and oee.'isionally 
more. Put in the nmre respeetahle ])urls of large bazaars 
thfie is giaieially a little door in the back wall whieh eon- 
duets to another small and dark closet, hieb serves the 
]niri»ose of a , store-room. The front, cell is llu* slu-p, on 
the lloor of w'hieh the master sit.s with his good.s ail around 
him — the articles most in demand being jHaeed .so within 
his ic.-wh that he has seldom occasion to rise, which, if ho 
is a 'rurk, he r.arely does without manifest n iuetanee. 

Pnsiiiess eoiinnence.s ami teriiiinutes with daylight, in 
Oiiental bazaars. No trade or Jiaiidieiaft (‘mployment is in 
general carried on in the East by candle-light. None of 
llie shopkeejiers or artisans reside in the bazaars. Wlieii 
it gets daik every one shuts up his shop .ami goes homo. 
1'he fastenings of the shojss are very sliglit; hut tJio bazaai s 
are in geiiend well watched, and freijiiently secured with 
strong gates. 

The peculiar yiriiieiple of the Oriental bazaars is that all 
fli({ .sliops of a eity are tlierc collected; and that iu this 
eo]h*eted form the ditlerent trades and oceupations tiio 
severally associated in different parts of the bazaar, instead 
of being imliscriiniiuitely mingled as in our streets. Tluj 
piineiple (d .association for facility of reference is tlic true 
principle of a h.az.aar. 

The various eharacterkstie displays of Oriental maimers 
which the liazaars furni.'sh, the nature of the goods exjioscd 
for hule aud the splendid appearauco they sometimes make. 
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the nmimor in which the artisniis ccmduct their various 
labours, Ihe variety of <*ostumes which meet the eye, e.nd 
the 15ahel-like confusion of tonj^ues, form u scene of un- 
equalled singularity and interest. 

In England the use of the word is eliiefly coiiliiu'd to 
places opened for the sale? of fancy and other articles for 
charitahle pur]ioses. 

BAZAS, u town of France in the department of Gironde, 
and capital of an arrondissenient of the same iiiitrie. It dates 
from the Ihmian pe-riod, and is mentioned l)y Ptolemy as 
an important ])lace niider the name of Coa.uo^ the ea])italof 
the Vasates. It jMJssesses a trihnnal of the iirst inslaiiee, 
and has 5000 inhabitants. It is picturi'squ<'!y seated on 
an eminence, ul lh«* foot of which Hows the lieiue. It is 
ill built, but has agiceable walks formed upi-n the walls, 
the remains of its aiicieiit furtilications. In a bamlsoine 
square surrouinlcjl by an arcade stands the clmrelj (once u 
ratliedral), a (Jolhie huilding of the thirteenth oi fourteenth 
century ; though not large, it is well ^iroporticaied. and has 
heen classed among the “hisU»rical mommients” of the 
country. It is remarkable for the number of its pillars, 
.'ind is rieli in sculpture. The inhabitants manufaelurc 
diiigg<‘t.s ajid bats. They deal in e(»ni, cattle, wood for 
fuel, and limber for building. lhi;(as stands on tlie biLdi- 
ntad from lia\oiine to Bordeaux. Jibnut 1115 miles S.S.K. 
from tin* latter, to whirli the.re is also a rail wav. 

BAZEILLES, a ^ilIageof France, in tlie depailmeiil 
of Anhmnes, being ii suburb of Sedan. During the battle 
of Sedan, liotAveim tbe French and (lennaiis, tm 1st Sep- 
lenduT, 1870, I5a/.eilles w.is stormed bytl\e llavariaus, and 
hnnied, it was said, because the inhabitants tirt‘d on the 
ainlmlauees. Of (ho 2000 inhaldtanis it nas asserted .ut 
first that scarcely fifty rcmaiinal alive, and tbcse indignantly 
ilenied .iny j>rovocatioii Iniviiig been given. 'I'lie place had 
been jireviously twice hoinharded and slcrnied by tlie 
maddened combatauls. Much controversy aiose on tin* 
Mihjecl, and General Von dei Taiin provi'd that tin* nniiiher 
of deaths bad been grossly exaggerated, am I tlnit there had 
heen nmcli ]>rovociition. The place has since b<*<‘n reslt»red 
and a war nieinoiial erected. 

BAZTAN' < 0 - BAST'AN, a \a11 ejy in the Pvr(*iM‘es, to 
llie north of Pamplona, .Spain. Sever.il mountain stn anis 
form a river in the \alley, wdiiih is called I*a/tan-zuhi. 
'riie valli \ has about 8000 iiiliabitants, and produces 
Indian »'orn, wheat, pulse, and flax. The meadow's and 
forests arc held in common. Evitv man is bound by law' 
to ]daut a et*rt.iiii number of tre<*s every year. Pa/dau is 
jd b> jiarticular fii pr' ile vbieh 

similar to those of the pAsguK Pkovincks. The inhabit 
.ants speak the Ihisque language. The capital, Kli/ondo, 
is lituated on the Piiiztanyadn. 

BDELXIUM is gum'resiii, brought fioiii India and 
Africa. Iiuliini lidelliiiin is obtained from HaUnmodm- 
(frojt nf/allorhn and HalsnmodtuUrm MuknL The source 
of African hd<*lliiuu is lUthamodemlroit afrirauum. The 
bdellium of the ancients is said by ITmy (hook xii. c. 0)to 
have been bn^flght from Ihietria and other ]iarts t»f Asia. 
'Hiis substance occurs in masses sometimes us huge as ,a 
walnnt, in ()blong cir angular pieces of a udlow, red, cir 
ImAviiish colour. The clearest pieces are triinsparent, the 
odour is weak ami peeuliai*, the taste hitter, halsamie, and 
resembling myrrh or Veniee turpentine. Like myrrh in 
uppeaniuce, it also resembles it in its efVects u])on the 
liumun system, and is often fraudulently siib-stituled for it ; 
it is, liowcver, weaker, wliile it is more disagreeable and 
acrid. It is now disused in Britain, but is found inter- 
mixed with gum-arabic. It is still in use in Indian jdinr- 
rnaey, and is also burned as inci'iise in the, tempIeR. Another 
of the “ Bjiurioiis gums” imported with myrrh is 
bdellium, which is produced by Jialsatiwdendron i'/ay- 
fmrii. It has only a faint odonr. 

The bdellium mentioned in the second chapter of Genesis 


is most likely a jiearl, and lias m» veferenee to the suh- 
st.am*e.s .above meiitioued. See BAnsAMonKNortON. 

BEACH ES. RAISED. a term us<*d in geology to 
ch.'iracterize those Hat teiraces which liave been formed 
along the sea- shore, but have been rai'^ed above ibe sca- 
li'Vel. While sonu* raised beaebes eoiitaiii oi)l\ species now 
living ill tlie adjoining sea, others inelnde one or more 
extinct K])eeies, and thus conduct by iii^ensibli^ gradations 
from the almost modern shell-beds of tlie raised shores of 
the Forth ami tlie (’lyde and the variously elevated shell 
accumulations of rildow'alla and other points ol Sweden, 
to the still richer and more ancient d«“]»osits of Sicily. 
Nearly all the Bl•iti■^h, liish, and Euiopean shoves furnish 
examples in ahiimlanee,, as the sluiren of the Forth and 
Clyde, the co.ists of Yorkshiiv and Laiieashiie, the coasts 
of ('ovnwall and Devon, oi Wi*xforil, Normandy, Sweden, 
.and the Mediterranean. Darwin, in his “ (Jeologii*al Oh- 
serva lions.'’ shows that llie west eoast of South Anieriea 
ali(»iiiids with these raised beaches. 'J liey increase in height 
almvc the sca-hwel towaids tin* south. (>n tin* Bolivian 
frontier they aie 7tl or 8(i feet above sea level, whereas 
near Valjiar.aiso a raised hi'ach occurs at tin* height of 
feet. 

BEACHY HEAD, a ])runiontory in Sussex, about 2 
miles fiom Easthonrm*. It is about 550 feet high, and is 
surmounted by a lighthouse which is Nisihle at a distance 
of 22 miles. The wallc to the Head is a very favourite one 
for \isitors to Knsthonrne, and tluj iiaiiic is lielievcd l<*hea 
corrnjitiou t»f tin* French ht(tn ‘‘beautiful headland." 
’Ihe Flench defeated the Kngljsh and Dutch tleet oil* 
Beaehy Head in 1000. 

BEA'CON. a sign ordinarily raised upon soim* foreland 
<»r high ground as a sea-mark. It is also the term used 
for the tiie-sigiial whieli w'as fornieily s(*t iiji to alarm tlie 
eouiitiy U)iou tin* approach of a fi'ii ign enemy. ''I'lie word 
is derived fn»m the Anglo-Saxon huifni or bertt, a sign 
or signal, whenee also hvclou. 

Fires by niglit, as signals to convey tlie notice of danger 
t(‘ distant ])laces witJi tin* gn'ate^t ex]K*tlil ion, haw been 
used ill many c»uintiies and in all ages. 

Loid Goke.iii his “ Fourth Insliltiti'.” eli.vp. xxv.,s]ieaking 
of our ow’u be-aeons. sa^s. ** llebne the reign of Kdw.ml III. 
tlu'V weie but sl.ieks ot wood si*t up on liigli ]»laees, wliieli 
were tired when tin* e(»niing of enemies was descried; but 
in his reign ]>iteli- boxes, as now* tlle^ be. weie, instead of 
those stacks, set uji: and this ]ir(qK*ily is a be.ieon." Tlicso 
be.'ieoiis had watches regiil.iih ke])t at them, and horsemen, 
calleil liobbehirs. were stationed by most of lliem to give 
iioliee ill daytiiin* of an enemy's ap]>roaeh. wlu'ii the tire 
would not be seen. (C.inideu, l•^itaImia,’’ 178‘.».^) 

The jjow’er of en‘i*ting beacons as sea-marks w'as origin- 
ally in the king, and was usually delegated to the lord high 
admiral. Tii the eighth year of Kli/-abeth an Act passed 
(c. lo), by whii h the ei)iporaliou of the Tvinilv House of 
Deplbml iStrond wen* enipowered lin'rccl, hcaeims ami sea- 
marks on the allures, forelands, ^lie.. of the eountvv. and to 
continue and leiiew the sami* at the cost of the corporation. 

Professor \\ avd, in hift “ nl»scr\ at ions on the Antiquity 
and Lse of I’.eaeons in Kiigl.iild" Aieha*ologi}i." vol. i. 
p. -1), .s;iys th<‘ jikmii'v due or ])av.ible ftir tlie maintenance 
of beacons was e.dleil hvroHtitfium, and Avas hi\ii*d by the 
sheriff of the county u]ion each hundred. 

All iron hcaeon or iiie pot iiiav stiJl be .sei*ii standing 
Ilium the tower of Hadley Ghurch, in Miildlescx; ami 
rcmaiiKS of main heacun-hilis, nearly all retaining the name, 
oeeiir in various parts of Kngland. 

BEACON. in navigation. Sei; !»' oY. 

BEA'CONSFIELD. a inarkel-luwii in Buckiughain- 
shtre, is situated on high groimd on which beacon tires 
were formerly lighted, 2*t miles W. by N. from London by 
the road from London to Oxford, and 30J by the Great 
Western Uailway, being 2 miles freni the Woburn Green 
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stfition on that linp, Tlio parish church is huilt with flints 
and square fitoncs, and m(»Ht of the lionscs arc constructed 
of ft mixture of flint, and brick. Tlie town consists of four 
streets, arranged in the form of a cro.ss. 'Hie jKqinl.'ition in 
1H81 was lC;i5. Jn the ehurcli are depo.siled llie remains 
i)f Jiurke (who declined the offer of a peiaaf'j*, witli the 
title of L^rd Beaconsfield), and in llie cimrehyard i.s a 
monument to the poet Waller, who owned the manor. 
The title of Viscountess Ileiieonslield was conferred on 
Mrs. Disraeli dnrinf; the time of her liiishand's first 
premiership in IHflS. The X’iseounto.ss died in 1H72, 
hill the title was revived in 187(1, uheii Mr. Disraeli Iiim- 
self was raised to the yiei'raj^e as tin* ICarl of Jteaeoiihiicld. 

BEACONSFIELDfEARL OF. Bi'.n.taminDikicaf.i.t, 
one of the most hrilliant En^^lish statesmen of the nineteenth 
centnrv, wlio, aft<*r a huif.: and ardiiou.s p/)litieal career, was 
raised to the ]ieera;;(* as 1-larl of lieaeon.stield, wfis horn 
‘i'llli Deeeniher, As is well known, from the imh- 

lieily In* pave to the fact and from tlic ]mde he took in his 
descent, he was sprnnp from .lewisli parents, his fatlier 
heinp Isaac J)israeli, or d'Israeli as he spelt hi.s name, 
well known in literature as tlic autlior (if “ Curiosities 
of Literature " and other works whieli enjoj’ed a consider- 
able reputation in their day. After ft brief apprenticeship 
in ft solicitors olliee, yoimf^ Disraeli abandoned liis .articles 
and quitted the law' for the callinp for which he felt 
himself more esjiee.ially suited. His first appearance 
as a man of letters w’as n decided suee<'ss. “ Vivian 
(h his til si nov(‘l, w'as puhlislied in and its 

humorous pallery of portraits of famous eonlemporari(‘R, 
sketched with all the ejiipram of rarisian w'it, its dariii" 
individuality, its thinly- veiled details of a se,andal-loviny; 
ape. made it. the rap(^ of S4!veral sc'asons, and it is still read 
with pleasnr<‘. I’Jie po])u)/ivity of the book naturally l<?d 
its autlior ✓» other literary cntevpri.ses, and “'riie Voyapo 
of (taptaiii PopanilIa,”ttsatire on society and politics, in inii- 
tfttinii of Swift; “'riic Yoimp Duke;” *‘Alroy,” ft talc of the 
twelfth century ; mid “ Oonlavini FleTniup,”a physiolopienl 
romance, purport inp to he a study of the dovelojiment and 
fonnatioii of the poetic, chanuder, appeared in rapid suc- 
ccs.sion. Ow'inp to tlic excitement attendant upon the, 
<]iiestioii of reform, JlenjaiTiin Disraeli now' turned his mind 
to polities, and keenly desired to take lii.s scat in the ITonse 
of Commons. His flrst ctTorts to win the votes of a con- 
stitueiK^y failed. H(’ stood for Hipli Wyconih(‘, a horoiiph 
in his favourite eonnty of Bucks, tw'ice in the, year ]8.'t2, 
and each time found his name at the. bottom of the 
])()11. Two years afterwards, for the third time, he courted 
yioliticjil fortune at Hiph Wye.onihe, but with no better 
success. It was on this neca,sion thiit Disraeli accused 
Daniel O’Connell of havinp been false to the principles 
he liad so (tsteutatiouslv advocated, an accusation which 
the latter met by assertinp that Disraeli was a 
“ miscreant,” mid a dcs<'endant of “ tlic impenitent thief 
who died upon the cross.” Deserlinp Hiph Wye.omho, 
Disraeli now ofIert*d himself to th(‘ (‘lectors at 'I’aniiton, hut 
f(»r the fourth time was rejected by a eoiistitiieiie.y. His 
pers(‘veraue(r was, how'cver, at last to h(i rewarde(i. The 
country was w'paried w'itli the indoleneo and indifference of 
the M(dhouriie povernment, and on Disraeli cont(%stinp 
Maidstone in tlu! year 1837 in the Tory interest, he was 
returii(?(l to Parliament as the enlleapue of Mr. Wyndliam 
Lewis, w'hose w'idow' he aff(^r\vards married. Diirinp the 
first y(*ars that h(^ sat in the House of Commons there is 
little of importance to rec(»vd. His first sys'cch, like the 
first s])(‘(;eh of Sir Uohert Walpole, of Canninp, Grattan, 
Sheridan, and Erskine, was a failure; he spoke afterw'ards 
less pn'lenti(ai.'-.ly. and pradnally pained tJuJ ear of the 
lioiise. nnd hepaii to be looked upon as a risinp politician. 
Ho quitted Maidstone, for Shrewsbury; lie W'as the moviup 
Bpirit of the Younp Knpland ” seh<»ol ; ho wrote “ Con- 
ingshy,” one (jf tin- best j.olitieal novels in the language, and 


other works of fiction of lesser m(‘rit ; but it was not until 
Sir Robert P(‘(*l a( ceded to power and deserted the ruuse of 
protection that Benjamin Disraeli, at one bound, jirovcd 
tlic eloquence witlihi lihn, and showed that he was as mneli 
:i master of stratepy as he was of inv(‘etive. In the 
debates of 181. 3-4(1 uyion the corn laws it W'.as Disraeli, 
and none other, w’lio was the moijlhpi(‘ce of the dissatisfied 
section of the Tory paity. Never in the whole annals of 
IKirliaineiitary history w'as change of opinion more bitterly 
and more, fiercely criticised than the conv(frsion of Sir 
Robert J*pcl from the principles of protection to those of 
free trad(*. It was Mr. Disraeli’s opportunity, and lnf 
.availed lihnsclf to the full of all the advantages the. situa- 
tion oft’ered. A large section of the 'fory party considered 
themselves hotraycd by the, leader they had trusted, and 
they w'cre Imrning to oxpivss their indipnalion at such 
eoiidiKd, and at the same time to exhibit their opposition 
to a measiire wliieh tliey deemed would usher in flu! ruin 
of the nprieulinral interi^st. And now Mr. Disraeli strqiiied 
in. All the wealth of his eloquence, all his wit, liis jiohlieal 
sat he, his instinctive knowledge of the arts liy wliich men 
are united and controlled, lie now' devoted to the cause of 
the forsaken JVot(‘etionists. 'riiough Lord George Bern- 
tinek, a son of the Duke of Portland, was tlie nominal 
leader of tJie Protectionists, it was Benjamin Disraeli, and 
ho alone, who w’as th(‘ir ruling spirit, and who, like another 
Bolingbrokc, transformed them from a section into a for- 
midable party. 'I'lie philippics he d(‘livered against Sir 
Robert peel on this occasion are amonp the most hrilliant. 
and bitter of the speeches recorded in the pages of Hansard. 
He was now the most prominent member of the Opposition, 
and in 1847 was returned as one of the mcmlxTs for the 
county of Bucks, a shire he continued to represent until his 
elcv.atioii to the Uppia- House. During the poveiiiment of 
Lord .lohn Russell, which succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel, 
w'lio liad bccii (‘jeeted from ofilce by tlic lactic.s of the Pid- 
tc'ctioiiists, Air. Disraeli was a keen critic of the domestic 
and foreign policy of the Wliig cabinet, and his damapinp 
strictures contributed not a little to its overthrow'. ITjioii 
the delation of Lord Derby to power in 1832, Mr. Disrai li 
held the seals in the Conservative cabinet as chancellor of 
the exchequer. The reign of the new ministn' lasted but 
a few montlis, and upon the defeat of the povcniment on 
the budget. Lord Derby resipned, and W'as sueceedinl liy tlie 
coalition cabinet of Lord Aberdeen — “All the Talents.” 
The, overthrow' of the. Derby-Disraeli guvemraent, as it 
was called, w'as due to no faults of Tnaladministratioii 
but to the combinations of Whigs and l*cclitca in the 
House of Commons, who wore dctcmiinul from the very 
first not to allow a cabinet which had once opposed tin*, 
principles of free trailc to continue in office*. Still, during 
tlic few months Lord Derby’s cabinet bad lield powei*, it. 
bad introduced variouB measures of reform. Its foreign 
policy had been (‘.nergetic without being aggressive ; w'liilst 
its liiiancial schemes, in spite, of tb(j hostility tli(*y 
had encountered, oflered not a few' valuable, hints — wit- 
ness, for example, the reduction of the •tea duties - to 
succeeding cliancellors of the exchequer. Owing to tla? 
ineompctcnee of the coalition cabinet, and especially to 
its incap-aeity in the (conduct of the Crimean W'.^lr, I/ird 
Aberdeen rc.sipncd in 1855, and after the refusal of Lord 
Derby to form an administration. Lord Palmerston w.is 
appointed prinu^ minister. Throiigbont the progress of 
the Crimean War and of the negotiations which usliered in 
the treaty of 1‘aris, Mr* Disraeli was the most vigilant of 
crifies, and not mi important debate ensued without his 
I taking a proininent part in tlie proce(idiiigs. On more, 
than one occasion hi.s siiggestion.s were aeciqitcd by tin* 
House of Commons, and le(l to no slight alteration of tin* 
uiinistcrial jiolicy. He coiulernned the action of Lord 
J*almerstnn in the war w'itli Cliiiia and in the Indinii 
Aliitiny, and it was partly the severity of bis striclurcs 
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upon the conduct of tlio primo minister in relation to 
France, by introduciiiEj the Conspiracy Bill, wliicli com- 
]ji*llcd Lord Palmerston to rcsipjn in 1858. Lord Derby 
n(»w f<ir the second lime took office, and again Mr. Disraeli 
controlled the national finances us chancellor of tlu; ex- i 
cliecjuer. After a brief year of poAver the Conservative j 
]):irty had to take refuge in tlic cold shade of opposition, ; 
owing to the hostility evinced by the IIous(j of Commons I 
towiu-ds Mr. Disraeli’s reform hill. From 1850 lo 18G6 | 
Mr. Disraeli was incessant in his criticisms n])on the | 
measmes of ministers, and his speeches furnish the best 1 
coinineiit ni»on the history of the country during that ■ 
period. <‘aii here but briefly allude to them. lie 

opposed the various measures for reform that were intro- ' 
dneed by Lord John Russell, Mr. Loekc-Kiiig. aud otliers ; ■ 
lie disapproved of the abolition of cliureli rates; in the, war I 
in Ameriea between the Northern and Southern States he j 
refused to liamper the policy of the government by express- | 
ing a sympathy for cither side ; he objceled to tht; eehsioii ! 
<)f the loiiisin Islands; lie opposed the course ministers i 
]>ui>ue«l in the Dano-Gennan dispute by encouraging Den- j 
mark to expect assistance from England, and then Avith- j 
ilrawing from all promises ; and next to Mr. he avsis 

the ktH‘n(‘st (memy of the reform bill introduced by the 
government, whieJi he considered unduly favoured the towns 
at the expense of the counties. Upon tJie defeat of 
ministers in 18(10 on this questi<»n of refonii, Lord Russell 
tendered his resignation, and Lord Derby Avas once more 
placed at. the head of a Oons(?rvalive cabinet. Mr. Disraeli 
Avas again chancellor of the exchequer. 'J'he reign of the 
Tories Avus brief, and Aims <'haractcrized by tlie one great 
measure wliioh w'as Bpecially intnisted lo ;Mr. Disraeli — 
the Reform Bill of 18()7, which lowered the franchise, j 
redistributed numerous seats, and greatly increased the 
number of doctors throughout the country. Mr. Disraeli, 
as reference to his speeches will substantiate, ha<l ahvays 
b<‘en in faA’our of reform jirovidod the balance hetw'cen the 
towns and the counties could be maintained. On this 
occasion ho accorded the amplest concession, without, 
lioAvcver, interfering with the equilibrium lie considered 
advisable to preserve. The folloAving year, in consequence 
of the agitation set on foot by Mr. Gladstone w’ith regard 
to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, ,and which 
met with the approval of the nation at large, Mr. Dismdi, 
Avho, on the resignation of Lord Derby through ill health 
(^larch, 1808), had been appointed prime minister, found 
himself in a minority, and after an uiisueeessfnl appeal to 
lilt* country gave way to his rival. Upon tlu* occtision 
of his re.sigiialion the queen W’as pleased to rai.se Mrs. 
Disraeli to the peerage, by the style of ViM’oimtess 
Beaconsfidd of Beaconsfield. During Mr. Gladstone’s ! 
tenure of power Mr. Disraeli warmly opposed the measures 1 
which the Liberals had pledged thcrasch^es to carry — the 1 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the introduction of j 
voting by ballot, and the Irish Land Bill. Conservative 
hostility Avas, how’c.vcr, powerless to prevent these bill-s 
being reci>rdcd on the statute-book; but it avils ver}^ 
cAddeut that tlio Gladstone ministry, by their activity in 
de.'iling with home reforms and their disinclination to assert 
the position of England when the state of affairs in Europe 
and Asia was about to reopen the entire E.asteni question, 
had alienated a large section of the country from Liberal 
rule, and paved the path fora Conservative reaetiem. On the 
Continent the opinion of England was alinosl disregarded, 
wdiilst at home lliero was no little irritation among certain 
classi's at what was considered the nimeeessMry interfiTenn* 
of the goTcmmont in domestic matters. Tlie leader r>f the 
Conservative party gave expression to this feeling. “ You 
ImA'o substituted the policy of confiscation,’’ said Mr. 
Disraeli. “You haA^e had four years of it. Yon ha\*e 
despoiled churches ; you have threatened every eorjuiralion 
and endowment in the country ; you liaA'e examined into 


every liody’s affiiirs; you haA*e criticised every profession 
and vexed every trade ; no one is certain of his property, 
and nobody knoAvs what duties he may luiA^e to perform 
to-morrow.” Early in 1874 Mr. Disraeli was restored to 
poAver by a general election, and for the next six ye,ars tluj 
country Avas muler Conser\\'itive rule. During this jieviod 
many impoi-tant measures becami* biAv. The 1 biblie. W or-'^liip 
Regulation Act was pas.sed to “pul, down ’’ritualism; various 
sanitary measures which had for their object the improve- 
ment of the pul)lic health aa'ctc. introduced and ciitried ; 
the shares of the Khedive of Egypt in the Suez Cainii 
AA'cre purchased, so as to allow England to exerci.se a 
direct influence in the affairs of our highway to India; anil 
tlie title of Empress of India A\*as confened ujani the queen. 
But it Avas tlie foreign j»olii*y that the administration cif 
Lord Beaconsfield maintained whicli rendered Ids goA^ern- 
ment so eoiispiciious in onr annals. TTider ^Ir. Gladstone, 
England, whether justly or no, had acquired the reputa- 
tion in Europe, of a nation careless as to its prestige 
provided its commerce i‘xt(‘iulc!d and ilourishcd. When 
liostilities broke out betAveen Russia and Turkey, Mr. 
l)i.sracli, in oj»position to recent Liberal tactics, assorted 
that no political agTceiiieiit settling the future of the Otto- 
man empire could be entered into by the powers of Kuro])e 
In which England was not an important party. For the 
safety of onr possessions in the East the cxi.stence of 
Turkey was, he said, a necessity, in order to opjiose the 
southern adA’ance of Russia. I’he vigour of his jirocccdings, 
hi.s avowed resohe to maintain those traditions which in 
former limes had established the greatness of the British 
empire in seasons of general conviilskm, his despatch of 
the English fleet to the Bo.sphorus, tlie Aote by paiiiament 
of six millions of money to carry out military preparations, 
the bringing a contingent of the Indian .army to Malta — 
all shoviTd that J^ngland was in stern c*anicst not to alloAv 
Turkey to be effaced, or the right of nations to bo Iramjilcd 
upon. When the question of jieacii was under discushioii 
the leader of the Conseivativc party went liirnself lo the 
congress at Berlin; and it was mainly owing to his 
opposition and suggestions that the provisions of the 
treaty of San Slcfuno AA’cre revised. The treaty of Berlin 
restored “ peace with honour,” to use the phrase of 
J.,oTd Beaconsfield. It gave back to Turkey much A’alii- 
able territory, it endeavoured to secure the independence, 
of the detached provinces, it offered the Forte the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the necessary reforms Avithin its 
ten-itories, and it opjinscd a counterpoise to Russian 
aggre.ssion beyond the Balkans by attaching Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria. Lord Beaconsfield did not exhibit 
his customary astuteness by not appc.aling to the con- 
stituencies on Ins return from Berlin. He pennitted 
months t*) ebiiise, during wdiieli the eonduet of our w'ars 
in Afghanistan and South Africa caused a certain revulsion 
of feeling; and AA'hen, in 1880, a general eleetioii twk place 
the Conscrvath’c party found Ihem.'-elA’es in a miiiorily, and 
j were ousted fiDiii office. After his defeat F.ord Beaconsfield 
1 did not again come prominently before the country. }I<* 

! died 10th April, 1881. He had* been r.ai.scd to tlie peerage 
in the August of 187(1 as Earl of Bcacoustield and Viseounl 
linghenden. The Iavo gnat features in the political career 
i of l.ord Beaconsfield are lii.s ])atriotisin and his fidelity lo the 
j Tory principles lie* alAA’ays lauglit and professed. 'J'he hast 
I Avorils he ever uttered in the ITonse of Coinnnuis upon the 
I Eastern que.vtion express the fcii'cign policy lie consistently 
I iqiheld: — “W’liat our duty is at this critical iiioinent is to 
! maintain tlieempirc of England. Nor will avc ever agi-(*e to any 
' step, thmigli it may obtain for a nioni 'ul comparative quid 
j and a false prosperity, that hazards fhe existence of that 
■ empire.” The 'I'ory jiariy in his cacs was not a section id’ 
. the nation hciit upon certain party interests, but the country 
; itself oceupied only in those inleresls which affected xUv 
nation at large, 'i'lie Toiy was an Englishman, and not a 
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partisan. “Tliu Tory party,” lie .said, is oiih in its 
proper position \\l»en it represents ^lojmlur prhieiples. 
Then it is truly irn*.sislible. Then it can u]di(»lil the 
throne mid tlie altar, the nuije.sty of the eni]iire, the lilwrty 
of tlie nation, and the rights of the imdiitnde. Tliere is 
imthinj: irieaii. petty, or exclusive uhoiit the leal ehtirarh-r 
<»f Toryism. It necess.aril\ depeiuis upon enl.'ire,ed sym- 
pathies mal nohle Mspinitloiis. heeanse it is es.vent hilly 
national.” The chief noiks nf fietion of wliieli J.ord 
Beacon sficld was the author are “ Vi^i.m (.hey,” “ Con- 
in^shy,” “Hi’iiriettu Tenijde,” “ 'ranered,” “ I.olliair,” and 
“ Endyinion.” H(* alsf* A\r<ite a hiof^r.iphy of J.onI (leoi^re 
llcnlinek, 

BHA'DLEI, the messenger or ap]iaritor of a court, W'lii» 
cites pel sons to aji]»ear liefore it. It is jnohiildy in this 
sense that we are to nmlersland tlie /av/ef//, or nndei- 
hailills of inanois, nieiitionnl in se\eral parts of the 
“Domesday Snvv<‘y.” 'I’lie piohahle di’rivatioii of l»eadle 
is from the S.ixoij /vz/rA /, a crier, and that from AA/, to 
pnidisli, as in hiiJdiiij; tin* hanns of matrinuniy. The 
l>edelli of niimovs piohahly actetl as criers in the lord’s 
eiaii't. The hi’adle of a forest w;is an oftlccr who not only 
warneil the forest eomls and executed process, hut made 
all ])ro<-lamations. 1‘aroeliial and clnireli he.adles weis* 
prohahly employed fornierly to annnuiiee visitations and to 
execute* olh(*r oulers of the eeehssiastieal authorities, though 
mav em]ilou*d in less im])ort:mt .services. A A<vA7, in the 
English unhersities. is mewlio in proee.ssions, v's.c.. pre- 
ci'iles the ehancelK»i ov viee-ehaneellor, heaiinir a mace, and 
li:is various ininislerial duties to ]terfoiiii. 

BEADS (Ih tsary heads) me m.ide of hoiii, cIhmi}, ivory, 
^dass, hox-wood, and otliei nuitiTi.ds, and are strnniij in 
ch.’iplets used hy the lioiiiaii (’alliolies for the purjiose of 
c<»untinp their ]irayers. The Ifosary is a .series of ]U‘au*is 
said to have heeii first iiisliinted by St. Dominic about the 
year 1200, in Jiononr of the N'indn Mary, find as an invo- 
fjition to tier foi spiiiln.d assisfanei*. It consists of n 
repetition r»f the A\e ISl.nifi and the r.itcj-ii('st»T or Loid's 
IVjiycr. Isdh in Latin. It is divided into d«*cades of ten 
Ave Marifis, e.ieli decade heiin^ pieeeded by the Lord’s 
IV.'iyer, find tejiiiin.itini]: uilh the <Jh»ria I’atri. The full or 
j^ieal Uos;n y consists of iifleeii tlecadi's, hut the <*oumioii 
Hosarv, uhieli is leeited j;(*nerally in the I'veiiiu;; by pious 
(k'ltJiolies, eojisisls »»f only five dec.-ides. At the end <»f 
the live deeadi’S they r<*eit(* the Creed or Symbol of the 
A])o.sth*s, find fiflerwards (in Il.ily at least) the Lif.-my 
of tile VdiLun, which is ditl'erenl tnuu the Lil.-iiiy of the 
Jalm izy. The llosary is a daily f;imily e’v enin^ ]jrayer. The 
lieail of the f.iinily sfi}s the til si p.'irt <d each Ave Mm ia, 
and the other inemhers ie]n-at In elionis the reimiiuin,!^ ]iart. 

The beads are distiiieuisln-d l>y their si/e and shape, 
tho.se imirkim; the I^ord’s Jhfiyer heiiip; lar'^er th.aii thu.se 
for the Ave Marias. See Avi M \\:i \. 

BEADS* MANUFACTURE OF. Venice is the 
chief seat of the iiumufaetnre of hc.ids, ami about (iUlU) 
iMTsoiis ill tlijit eily and its luaLdihouvIiood earn their 
livinij by tin* various prm-es.ses iueideiital to he;idin;d\iji<;, 
whieh are for the most ]tart very simide. ’I'he chief esst*u- 
tiid is th/it tlie ;^lass, wliieli is manipulated in a .semifluid 
•stale, slH'uld ]»• .so touf!;}i find ductile ns to allow of its 
heiii*/ dniwn out like* rosin or si‘filiii"-\viix, only to n miieli 
ji^iofiter de^nve of tiMiuity. 

The ;:liiss is eedouve'd hefore it leaves the furnace hy 
elu*mie.'ils, of \vhi<*h arsenic, saltjietrc, antimony, and lead 
are the ])riiieip;il. Tt is then re;idy to he drawn out into 
tubes, (me of the ^liiss-hlowers dips Ids iron riM into the 
viscous iii.'iss. and taking up a lump about the size of a 
sinsill melon, first rolls it on au iron ]date l»» round it, and 
then with ii .limple tool nnikes :i liollow in it, much like 
that at the hottfjin of a wine- hot tie. Anollier vvorkinaii 
has meantime done the same tiling; with another lump; the 
two then press the cdge.s of these glass halls together until 


they adhere, and the fusion Is so complete that the air 
vvilhin eamiot escape. They then taken]) their rods ag,ain 
and walk quickly away in oppo.site directif)n.s to a distance 
of about 100 yards, keeping step tlie while as exactly as if 
they wTre mareliiiig with a regiment; tlui red hot glass 
spins itself ofl‘ from the two balls as long as any reniaiii.s, 
01 until it becomes loo cool to spin any further ; and as tlie 
enclo.sed air spins itself out at the same time, a liollow tube 
is produced instead of a solid rod of glass, as would other- 
wise have been the ease, and the future head has received 
its necessfiry hole. 

These glass tubes arc of various sizes, and range from 
the diameter of a lead jieiicil to tluvt of the linesl knitting 
needle. 'I'liose whieh are lu he made into variegated heads 
are formed in the same way, only that tin* -lumps of glass 
on being taken from the furnace are dippi'd into liquid 
gl.'iN.s of other colours in succession, so that they are encased 
in skins like, those of an onion, and the s}anning olV of the 
.several coats jiroceeds with wonderful n'gul.nity, without 
any fiirtlier assislaiiee from the WMi’kinan’s hand. (])ften, 
loo, the glass halls have merely little knobs of glass of 
dilleient eohairs put iqion them, :nid these apfiear as line 
liins or stripes on the tubes. The .Mirtiiig of the tubes, 
whieh .Hie broken int») lengths of about o fe«‘t, is a vei^ 
gfiiernl home industry in S'eniee, where tin* women and 
girls aie. eonslautly to he seen sitting hefore largi* baskets 
full of glass ])ipes, whieh look lik<* the quills of a pfaciqiiiie. 

With oiitsjiread lingers they feel and weigh these, until 
all are aceiivately sorted according to iheir size; they me 
llien made up into hundles .and taken hack to the faetmles, 
where they are put into machines exactly iiki* stiaw cutting 
maehun*s, and are chopped up into tin* size ii*qinred. 

'J'he in*xt ]Uf)('ess is to remove all shar]i angles, and to 
aecouqdish tills the he, ads are lirst mixed with Hue sand, 
whieh tills the holes ami prevents tlndr closing iqi ag.iin, 
and flnw are tJieii very eurefiilly Imated in eylindeis, wlii«'l» 
are Kept revolving in the furnace mitil the heads are snlli- 
eiently .smooth and round. As far as shap<*go<'S the heads 
an* now leady; tliey arc sorted according to their size hy 
being jaisscd tliiough sieves, and then those w'hich ave to re- 
ceive an extra Hm? polish are ]mtin hags of bran and shaken. 

StringiiTg the be,ads in Nkeitis is another home iinUistrv. 
'riio N'eiietian vvorneii, whose oecupalioii it is, hold as many 
fis a dozen .steel needles a foot in Jengtli, and often as tim* 
as a silk thrcjid, between the lingers of their two hands; 
and with these they dive into tlie lieap, picking up :is many 
as they can, hap-hazard. It is staled that a .'^kilful pair 
of iiaiids will thread as many as ihrcr* millions a day. 

Tlie man uf act lire of the more expeiisivt* he.uls i.s :i imuli 
more oouiplie.'ited process than that just ileseiiheil. as tliey 
are made only at the hlow-pipe. (Ireat irieehanieal .skill 
is re«|uired to prialiif*e the laHti*ful .spirals and arahesque.s 
whieh they exhibit, and the efi’eels of eolonr are often 
vvonderfiilly beautiful; hut the proee.ss i.s as little to he 
de.sciihed as that of modelling or e.hasiiig. 

BEAD-TREE. See Mei.ia. 

BEAGLE, a variety of the d<*inestie dog, belonging to 
the section of hounds, or a dog trained for liuutiiig hy tlie 
pow’'jr.s of scent. This dog is of small size, hut of great 
enduranee, ami w-as formerly much valued for the ]»ursnif. 
of llie hare. A puck of these hounds might, in tfie days of 
Sir Itoger de Coveiley, have hoeu covered hy a sheet. Jlnl 
tho.se times are ]iast, and the harier Ims now gr.adually 
.sujierseded the beagle. 

BEAK'ER, the name formerly given to a cup or di inking 
howl. The word is derivetl from the same root as the 
Cleniiaii hechrr, namely, the Greek whieh is believed 

to he of EastiTn origin. It is now' alirio.st obsolete, but in 
Scotland a w'oodeu bowl is still called a “ bieker.” 

BEAM CGcr. haum, Dutch, hoom^ a tree). In archi- 
tecture it denotes any large piece of timber or metal laid 
across the w'alls, and serving to support the priuciji.al 
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r.ifters in a building;. In mechanics it is used for any piece 
biipportcd at one or nioi*e points and wei^^hted at otluTS 
so as to he subjected to a cross breakinpj strain ; and in 
eiif^inecrinf!;. for any strong stay of wood or metal uscil f<»r 
supporting lateral ]iressurc. In shiphuildinp it means the 
main cross timbers which extend across the Iiiill and pre- 
vent the sides from falling togetliei ; and in ship ni<*asnre- 
nient it denotes the breadth of a vessel measured amidsIiijK. 
When a ship is thrown so much over on one siil<‘ that the | 
beams approach a vertical position she is said to he “ on i 
Jier beam ends,” and this expression is fretpieiilly used io j 
describe any position of great dinicully. In w<‘aving, the ! 

on which w'cavers w'iiid the Av:ir}i, and that on 
wJiieli the woven cloth is r<dled, are ealJed beams. 

BEA'MlNgTER is a market town in Dorsetshire, | 
situated on tb(‘ llrit, lu-av its sources, Dli miles W.N.W. 
fiom Dorchester and li>7^ from Loudon being (> miles 
jroiu the (bfwkerue stathni of the Loiul(»u and Soutli- 
w«‘steni Hallway. The tow'ii is ancient, hut most t)f it 
liaving hoeii destroyed by fires in Di-H, Hlsy, and r#SI, 
tlie lunises are ehietly modern and W'ell built. It is \ery 
j^easMiitly situated amongst the beautifully undulating 
emiiienees by wJiieh it is sui‘i(iUiided. The elinreh, thougli 
only a chapel of ease, is large and handsome, witli a lower 
IhO feet high, cnrioiislv s<'iilptnred. 'J'Jicrc is an endowed 
fi're school, w'ith a good s«'hool building, in which 1(K> ho\s 
arc educated. The ])o]>nlatiou in 1H81 wAh2|.”»0. 

BEAM-TREE deriM's its name fi<»ni the use that has 
been made of its tough w’ 0 (»d for beams, axh* trees, and 
similar ]iiir]>oses, W'heu* great strength is reijuiusl. It was 
*','j)eciiilh for the cogs in the wlieels <jf m.iehinery that it 
w.is Used, till Mipers»*ded by iron. The common h<‘ani'tree 
is /’/yr^/s Aria. It inhabits chalky hanks aiul liniesloiie 
rocks ill England and li eland, binning an ornamental 
<»he J with its dark -green biliage shifting to sil\er\ -white 
when disturbed by the wind. The leaves of the flower 
sl.ilk aie o\al in shape, with eight to twelv<‘ l;jt«*ral a tins. 
(See Drill’s, 

BEAN is the common name for the h'gnminous genus 
of plants Faha, bo extensively cultivated in the ganleii 
and in the field. 

The ('ominon Bean (^t'ahfi rulgarUX <.f wliicli tlieie is 
hut one fp(*cies, though several vniieties, hears a jmmI 
c'onlainiiig several oblong loiinded seeds, Avhich are ns<‘d 
in the soft young state for the table, and in tlic hanl 
dry slate for domestic animals chiefly, either whoh* or 
ground into nn'al. 

From the researches of Dc Candolle it ajipears that tin* 
culture of the bean is jwehistoric in Europi;, Eg 3 "pt, and 
Ai.'ihia. It was probably introduced into Europe dining 
tlie I'arliest migrations of the Avesterji Ary.ans, viz. the 
I’cl.isgiaiis, Celts, and Slavs. It W'as introduced at a late 
period into Cliina, about a reiitury hi*forc the (niristian 
era; Jat<-r still into Japan; and quite ri‘eently into India. 
The plant to which the bean is most nearly allied is IVeto 
aarhonnuus, which grows wild in the Alediterranean region, 
and the East as far as Iho Caucasus, Nortli Fersia, and 
ISIesopot.niiia. Tlie bean itself is cxtreiiudy rare, in the 
wild stat'-, hut probably had at one time much lh« same 
distnhuti'Ui as this Vicia ; it has been found in the region 
.south of the Caucasus, and Do ('andolle eonsiders North 
Africa as another centre of its .spontaneous grow’tli. 

Tlie cultivation of beans in the kitchen garden may 
.odvantttg(*ously he first considered. Jilagazan .and White- 
blossomed Beans may be sown in light sandy soils in 
Jiimiary for early crops, along wuth other sorts for later 
crops. The magazan may he planted in June for the 
last crop of the season. Beans are imjnoved both in 
cmdiness ami iiroductiveness, nitlioiigli not enlarged in size 
of pod, by being transplanted. For this ]>iii-po.se tliey 
are sown in jiots, or on a bed upon pieces of turf. In 
March they are taken up carefully, so as not to injure 


the roots, and placed C or 8 inches ap-irt in drills, 
which should hi; driA’eii J inelu‘s deep, and at a distance 
from ono another of 4 or .0 fei4. J-'or a few' days they 
should be protected with branches, .'iml afterwards earthed 
up us they require it. In May it w ill he projier to begin 
tojiping those heaiis tli.at are in flower, h) ])roinote the free 
.setting of the ])od.^. Tliis slioiild he pMiliciil.irly atlcndcd 
to in the early crcips, for it Avill not only inakdMliem .swell 
faster, hut Avill forward them into fmit ;it least a week 
sooner than those which are allowed to run. for having no 
advancing top t<i iionri.^li, their whole streiigili goes to the 
mairislniient fif tlio fruit. The stems should he, liowe\« r, 
allowed to advanee to sucli a height as to lia\e a suilicient 
cniaidity of pods. As the magaz.in lu'aie. stand the wiidiM* 
well, they au* often sown in (ktoher foe an early el'o]) next 
M:»}. Ill till* field tlx* 4'iek lle;in, the eoimnoii lloise Bean, 
and the small Duteh or Heligoland Bean .art* ]ireferrcd, 
being liaidy as well as puuliietive. The Winter Bean, intio- 
dneed info Liiglaiid in the present cent my, is very luiidy, 
Liid llioiijdi ol>jet til'll is made to it on aceounl of tlie .sliort- 
less of the slr.iw', it ripens inneh eailier tli;in the varieties 
own ill spring, and is llieiefore in Jiiaiiy eases preferalile. 

Tilt* .soil best adajited for beans is :i rich strong loam, 
luh as ]iniduees gond wheat. In .sneli a sod the prodine 
is soinelimes hn or hnsliels per aeii*. eiillivaliiig 
tin* lieans in rows, and by careful hoeing and iiumnring, 
alternate crops of wheat and he.'uis m.'i} lie raided foi m.my 
vi'.'irs; hut it is mav more eiistoinarv to grow tnrnijis or 
I other cro]>s, so that lu-ans sliall eome only om-e in four cu* 
e\eu six yeais, aiul eeitaiidy on jmhu* si-il this is. nceessmy. 
The heans jim* iliilied or set in rows, with interxalsol horn 
1 I to 27 inelies hetween the lows, and the int<‘r\als mn.st 
he repeatedly stilled and Imeil so a.'' to pievenl the growth 
of weeds. Sow'ing in iiariow' rows is preferred in Kiiglaiid. 
Tuimedialel}' after bean liarvesL the land is seaiifiisl, or 
.skimmed over Avith a ]>lough having a a erv hioad share. 
All roots of AAisds and tlie leinaiiis of heaii-halni aie 
eolhrted and hiiriied, or put in a iii‘ap Avilli qniekliine to 
I ho converted into manure. 'I'he gi*i»iind i.s then ])longlied 
once or seAcral times, according to eiienni‘'tanees, and 
Avheat is suAvn about the month of October. The wheat 
AAliieh follows heans i.s geneially good and hea\y, and .sel- 
di'in runs to straAV. After A\lie.‘it-li.ir\est the slnlihio is 
ploughed up and Inrned in with a Aery deep furroAV ; the 
land i.s liarroAved fl.-it, and a. good eo.it ing of mamire is jmt 
on ill a moderately lotteii stall*, and this is eoA'ered AAitli a 
slmiloAv plougliiiig; the land i.s well water-furrowed .md 
left so till spring, Avlieii the heans are drilled in llie inelloAv 
.Miriaee jirodneed by the Avinter's frost. 

In cold wet soils be.nns leqnire great earn to insure good 
(Tops. Altliougli they will gnav wcdl and .seem to llourish 
ill the htiffest and most nii.snhdued ehiys, they will .s(4doni 
produce nuieli at har\est, unless the land has been Avell 
prepared and the cultivation manageit AAitli skill. The 
lie;m, by its strong and ]»enetrating root, ojiens tlie stitT 
soil (o the iidlnenee of the atinosplnTi. Iia A\Iiieli Iho .sur- 
f;u*e is dried and at the .same time mollowed. Altliongli 
the nutritions matter in a good crop of beans is gi'oat, and 
almost eipial to that obtained from a crop of wheat, it (*x- 
liaiists the .soil mui’h less; its sueeiilent stems ami leaves 
absoih much nouiislmient from the alinosphert*, and the 
latter, falling olTaiid deciiAing, lestore e.irhon and miieilage 
to the soil, and make ii]> for the inferior qiiaiitilv of manure 
produced by the hean-li.aidm in romp.irisou with Avlieat 
stiuw. There is yieihafis no erop-heariiig .seed which gives 
so great a return Avitli so small an oxpeiiditnre of the 
iiutritiA'e juices of the soil, and eertninly none that repay.s 
inaiiiire better, or Jeav<‘s the land in a better condition for 
wheat or oats. 

The i»riiicipal use of beans is to feed liorses,*for which 
jmrpose th(*y arc admirably adayited, and fur more nourish- 
ing than oats. They should be bruised or split in a mill, 
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<iiul given to horses mixed with liay ami straw cut into 
cliaff. (.Jreat quantities of beans are eonsuined in fattening 
hogs, to which they arc given whole at first, and afterwards 
ground into meal. Benn-incal given to oxen soon makes 
tliein fat, and the meat is far better tlian wlien oil-cake is 
used for that purpose; mixed with water and given as a 
drink to cows, it greatly increases their milk. Professor 
A. II. Chufeh, in considering the food value of beans and 
pease, says: — “There is a marked dhlereiice in chemical 
composition between tlie s«‘»*d.s of leguminous plants on the 
one hand, and the grain of cereals on iJic otlier. This 
difference mainly consists in the hir Jiiglier jwoportion of 
albuminoids or llesh foimcjs in the former. In consequence 
of this differeiiee the rath) of llesh- formers to heat-givers 
in the se<‘ds now imdor consideration is about 1 to 2^. 
instead of 1 to U as in wheat, or 1 to 10 as in rice. This 
fact suggests tJie pi’oper inode of using pulse, which should 
generally he eaten with other foods ri<‘h in starch, sugar, 
fat, oil, or non nitrogenous nutrients, lieaiis and riee, 
beans and bacon, are examples of smdi mixtun's.'* 

'I’he Kreiich Bean, Kidney Bean, or iJaricot Btiaii QP/tase- 
olus vulf/arL't) is ehielly cultivated for its tender and suc- 
culent pod, being one of the most esteemed vegetables f4)r 
the tal)le. As an esculent vegetable it is wlioh'some and 
nutritions in a fresh stat<*, and may he readily preserved 
for winter store or sea voyages by salting in <’asks. The 
dried seeds are also boiled after being soaked in water for 
some time, and are thus used very extensiv(‘ly by tile Freneh. 
Tin* liest soil for haricot beans is a lieh mellow loam, 
rather light than otherwise, hut ])rovi<led tliegrouml he well 
stirred they will grow in nay soil. They may he {il.anted 
in rows, the dwarf sorts at 2J or o feet distance, the 
runners at 4 feet. VVlieii the^ arc somewhat advanced in 
growth the runners may iiave hlicks to elimh upon. 

The Scarlet- rmmei (JPhauvnius 'mnWflin'um') is used green, 
like the J’n*iieh hean ; llie ripe seeds are not wholesome. 

The l.inia Bean of Ameii^'u is 7%a,sco/w.*f hinntus; the 
Carol) Bean or ^.oeu^t of tln^ Mediterranean is Ccralonia 
•tilifjna; the Ox-eye Bean is J/wcw7ia vr^int; the Sweet- 
seeiited Tonka or 'lonquiii Bean is Pipteric udorala; the 
Calabar Ordi‘al Beau is jyif/.sonfif/j7ia renrmttum. There 
are various so-eiilled “beans” whieli do not belong to the 
order Liain.MiNos.i: ; such are the Sacred, Egyptian, or 
i*ythagore.an Bean (Ntdumhinin sjivcioiivyTi)^ and St. Igna- 
tius’ Beans (^Strijchnos muUiihrLi), The Buck-iikan or 
Bog-bean is Menfianthes trifoUatu. 

According to the official agrieiiltural slatihtics J)nhlish<‘d 
in lS8o, the miniher of acres di*vote<l to tJic growth of 
beans in the United Kingdom in that year wa.s 460, OUO — 
England, 420,000; Wales, ilOOO ; Scotland, 25,000; Ire- 
land, 10,000 ; Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 300. The 
([uaiitity of beans imported into the Unit<*d Kingdom in 
1882, chiefly fr(>m Egypt, was 3,510,5.'!>0 ewts. 

BEAN GOOSE »eifttuvi) is the most eoinnion 

wild goose ftamd in tln^ British i.sles. It is a winter visitant, 
an iv ingin largo bodies from its noif hern suniiner haunts 
during Seplemlxr or fit the hegiimiug of Uetoher, and 
depjirting about the end of April. A few, however, remain 
through tJic Slimmer to breed in Scotland, and even in the 
north of England. They are, found aliumlantly throughout 
nortiieni Europe and Asia, and breed freely in Greenland. 
Th(‘ir llight, excej)t during stormy weatlier, is generally at 
a great elevation and extremely rapid. TJie birds fly cither 
in a diagonal line or form two sides of an acute triangle, 
and during tlu*ir aerial progress maintain an incessant 
cackle, the voices of the two sexes being easily distinguish- 
able. Duiiiig the, (lay the flocks rest)rt to the upland 
grounds and ojien lands, and feed on the tender wheat, and 
also on clover and oflier herbage. In the early part of the 
spring th4y visit sucJi fields as arc newly sown with beans 
and pease, and greedily devour as much as they may find 
scattered about or win dislodge. From this fondness for 


j)ulse and grain they linvc acquireil their name. On the 
approach of evening th(*y retire to the water, or to some 
bar of sand at a little distance from tlic shore, where they 
have a free range of vi,sion all around, and no enemy can 
steal unobserved ujion lliein. 

The hean goose is one of the largest of the British nativ(* 
species. The hill is long and of an orange-red tint, with 
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the exception of the terminal nail, which is black. The 
plumage is gray, the legs black. The wings extend e\ eii 
Ix'yond the tail. The nest is made in marsliy grounds, .'nul 
eunsists of a mass of dried herbage ; the eggs arc usually 
about ten or tvveh e in number. 

BEAR (Ursidai) is the name of a family of C \ vOK,i 
distinguished by their heavy gait, ponderous hulk, and mas- 
sive limbs. Of all tin* Carnivora th <7 are the most indis- 
criminate in their diet, the greater part of their fiMul. 
however, being of a vegetable nature. I'liey are provideil 
witli claws which are not retractile, hut long, curved, ami 
robust, and arc well adapted for digging and r, limbing. 
They inhabit eavess, the hollow trunks of trees, tJie deej) 
recesses and gorges of the mountains, and the depths of 
trackless forests. Most of the family have the habit of 
hibernating, .and it is during this season that the young 
are produced. Tbcaigh of a clumsy form they are aJmir- 
ahle climbers, .a.scendii)g the trees iu search of the wild 
bees’ nests, for their partiality to honey i.s reinarkal)le. 

Their flesh is wdiolesome, the fat wliite and sweet, and 
the hams, in North America especially, an* valued a.s an 
excellent dish for the table. The skin is utili7.ei1 by m.in 
in various ways, and the grease largely employed by pii - 
fumers and mechanics. 

'J’hc bear belongs to the plantigrade division of the 
Caniivom — that is, it walks with the sole of its foot on 
the gi'ouiid, instead of on its toi,K liki; the cat. Eacli foot 
1ms five toes. 3'hc teeth arc forty-two ir iiumhcr, ami, as 
might be expected, do not exhibit the ordinary eaniivonius 
characters. The canines are exmiji-aratively smaller than in 
the imt family; the molars, and especially the earnassial 
teeth, have lost their sliarp cutting edg(*s, and bi'coine 
flattened and covered with small tubercles. 

'J’liere arc several species of this extensive family, which 
arc distributed throughout Eiirojic, Asia, and America. 
l*^ew hears exist at present in the African eontinent, 
though at one tiinci they were undoubtedly mon; numerous; 
those which still linger arc confined to the region of the 
Atlas, and perhajis to the Abyssinian highlands. 

Dr. Gray, in a inonograj)!! of this family, lias divided the 
Ursidsc into Land Bears, Sea Bears, and Honey Boais. 

1. Land Pears . — The Brown Bear (TJrsus arctos) is 
found in all tlie mountain districts of Europe, from the 
shores of the Tolar Sea to the Alps and Pyrenees; while in 
Asia its liubitat extends over Siberia, Kamtchatka, Japan, 
and the lliiiuiluyan range. It is remarkable that from lung 
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Rojourn among the hhows of the Himalayas the fur has ' The common hrown hear, like all the members of his 

acquired hen? a tawny colour, which led to its being de- ‘ family, is stoutly made, and provided with thick powerful 

scribed as a distinct species under the name Urgua Isabel- | limbs. His forehead is slightly convex, while the ears are 

Hhus, In earlier times it was an iidiubitant of the British > short. Ills habits are solitaiy. His ilesli is excellent 

isles, whence it was exported to Romo to swell the victims ; eating, and liis fur is of great heiielit to the inhabitants 

of the Circus. • of the colder regions of luirope and Asia, whom it pro- 

It is on an average about 4 feet in length by about 2J vides with all the necessaries and <*v<‘n tlie <‘oinforts of 

feet in height. As the name indicates, the general colour [ their lives. The skin fonns their beds and their cover- 

of the fur is hrown; but its tint varies greatly according ' lets, bonnets for their heads, gloves for tludr hands, 
to tint .animars h.ahitat, and also according to its age. and collars for their dogs; while an over-all made of il. 
When young the hair is of a woolly texture, but tliat of the ; and drawn over the soles of tlieir shoes, prevents them 
adult bear is firm niid even. In all the young European j from slipping on the ice. The tlesli and fat are regarded 
specimens a pale-brown collar is observed round the neck; ■ as dainties. Of the inU'sLities tliey make masks or covers 
in Hie Siberian viu*iety Ibis pale brown is changed into white. ! for tiieir faces to protect them from the glaie of the sun 
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ill the spring, and use them as a substitute for glass by ] 
extending them over their windows. Even the shoulder- 
blades are said to ho put in requisition for cutting grass. 
This bear liibeniatcs, seeking out when the summer is gone 
a lave. or hollow tree, and remains there dormant till llio 
advent of spring. During all this time no food is taken, 
life lM‘ing sustained by drawing on the store of fat which 
has been accumulated during the summer. At its reuppear- 
.aiice the animal is very lean and weak, hut soon recover.^ 
its former vigour. The hrown liear is in the main a vege- 
tarian, living on fruits, hemes, and the like ; nor are tho 
stings of angry bees sufficient to prevent him from indulging 
in his passion for honey. He Is also known to prey upon 
.ants. Some of tlic smaller mammals fall victims* to bis 
“ hug,’’ but he seldom attacks man unless provoked. The 
female, when the safety of her cubs is threatened, becomes* 
a very formidable antagonist, so much so that no hunter 
who understands his craft wdll kill a cub in the siglit of his 
mother. Tho method of attack employed by this bear is 
well known. It raises itself on its hind legs, and, clasping 
its o]»ponoat tightly with its fore limbs, bugs him to death. 

The strength of the brown bear is prodigious. Hu has 
been observed walking on bis hind legs across the rude 
support afforded by the tniuk of .a tree, and carrying in 
his arms the body of a dead horse. His wiilhdeveloped 
sole, and tho form of his hinder Ihnbs, enable him to 


walk eree.t with consider.able facility for a comparati\e1y 
hmg period, and sustaining heavy burdens. Tor the same 
reason he can he taught to a.ssume grotesque altitudes, 
.and even to dance. When the hand ])layK in our Zoological 
Gardens the large brown bear may he seen clumsily moving 
backwards and forwards in his den, keeping time with the 
imcsic. In the northern wilds he attain.s to a great sixe, liis 
I weight frequently amounting to 500, and in some individuals 
I to 7 00 lbs. lie swims Avell and fa.st , and during the summer 
heats often takes to tins w-ater fin* the sake of a bath. 
The period of gestation is seven month.s. The young 
I never exceed three in numlxT; they are born in January, 
and at first an* not inucJi larger in size than puppies ; their 
I eyes are closed, and they remain blind for about a month. 

I Thu Siiierlaii Bear t Conans') h a variety of the 

I common brown bear, from which it is distinguished by 
the ornament of a large w’hitish collar, passing over the 
upper part of the hack and shoulders, and teniiiuating on 
the breast. 

Tho Syrian Bear (^Ursus st/riacus\ probably only a 
varujty of the brown bear, is found on tho mountains of 
Easti'rn J'nrkey and the Caucasus as well as in Syria. 
Tills is tiic bear mentioned several times in the Bible. 
The fur is of .a yellowish-brown tint. 

Closely allied to tliu European brown bear is the Barron 
Ground Bear of America arctos Am&ricanus), which 
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resorts to tljc Arctic seas in tlic montli of Aufjnst, and 
preys iiidiscriininatcly upon animal and vepjetahle food. 
Sir .1. Jiicliardsoii describes it as iidjabitirifif the ban’en 
lands whieb lie to Ihe nortli and east of the Great Slave 
Lakeland extend t<» tlie Arctie f^ecan. ‘‘It dillhrs," he 
says, “from the Ainerhan Idaek beai in it'i j;reati*r size, 
jirofile, ]>liysio<j;iiomy, larger soh-s, and tail ; and from tlie 
jcrisly btfa#» in cohnir and tlie comparativi? .sniallne.ss (d its 
claws. Ilh greatest afbnity is nith the brown h**ar (»f 
Norway, thouf!;h its identity witli that speeh's has n(»t been 
established by mdnal (vmiparison. Jl iie<|nejits the s«*a- 
eoust in the antninn in <’(insjderahle miinherb, bn* the 
j)in*]K)Sc of fei'dine: on 

The Aiiieiiean lllaelt Jhar (fm/s Amiricmunf) is baind 
in all )i;ntsof Nortli Anu-iica. Ft seldom (‘xeeetls b feet in 
lenulh. It lias a loin^ head, pointed imse, small e}es, and 
sliort romnl ears, ^^ilh thiek, stron;:, and clumsy limbs; It 
has a sintrt tail, lar;^e feel, and its lindis ami body are 
eo\eied w itli a ^Jos.s^ hlaek fur, 

'J'lie Maf-k bear beecanes torpid dniin^ the winter, usually 
selretinjj: for bis A f/ic/v/mv/ ////;/, or winter retreat, some 
lariat* Imllow loi:, or a eaxity lieiieath the nnd of a prostrate 
tree. In tin* sontbeni st.itc's of Nortli AuH-rie;i. be is an 
miwel<-ome visitor, on aee<iunl of bis deja’eilations in the 
maize fields. When the com is in that milkx stale called 
‘‘roasting cars.” s/» jiri/i-d for boiliiii; and eating as a tabb* 
disli, like jirecn peas, or roasting; wliolc <»n the cob, the 



Aineiii'iin 1*1 iclv l]i.'nv (It SU8 AniLficahui). 

])ear’s taste a])]icars to be in harmony with that of irimi, 
and he devom.s and treads down a larj;e (luaulity, as lie 
tiiids no dilllculty in climhiii;; wall, liedLa*, or fence. It 
is said that he will iii<j:lifly visit the saiin- lield, always 
mounting the hedge or fence at tlie jioinl where lie got oxer 
the first time. The phiiitci s take advantage of this singular 
habit, and fasten to the fence a hca\ily -loa<lcd gun, at such 
an angle as to imiiit at the Is ar's breast when he lises on 
his hind legs. The identical cio.ssing ]»laec is known by 
his great tracks in tlic soft earth. A stick is attached 
to tlie tugger, and lius made fast at riglit angli-s to a 
transver.^e. stic,k resting on tw(> forks, about breast high, 
II few inches outside flic b-ncc. Tin* liear rears up to ]mt 
bis fore paxx'S on tiie rail, and in getting <iver ])res.scs 
xvith his breast against flic Iransxerse stick, xx'liich drix’es 
back the trigger, and the tresji.asser is instantly punished 
foi his dishonest}'. Like most of his family he feeds 
chiefly upon loots and other vegetable substances, hut has 
been accused of a liking for pork, xvliieli leads him to 
make ravages on the farm-yard. In tlic xvinter time the 
female of this .species gives birth to her young, varying 
from one to fix’c in number. T«» secure lliem from the 
atl.icks of other ttuiinals, she makes lier lodging high up 
among the brandies of thick ly-w’ooded trees. 

At the beginning of tlie nineteenth century large num- 
bers of these bcai's were killed for the sake of their furs, 
and in 18(13 as many as 25,000 .skins xvcrc imported into 
England. The imports now, however, have greatly decreased. 


The Grisly Bear (^Ursvs fironc') is also an American 
.species. It is about 0 feet long, and though of immense 
strength and unwieldy figure, is capable of great rapidity 
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if motion. Of its muM'iil.-ir powt r a notion miiy he 
•htalned from the fact that it lias been seen to carry the 
I c.r.Tass of Jin Amcviejin bulTalo, w'eigljiiig about 1000 Ihs., 
I to a lanisiderahle distance. Tt proxies ;i very' foniiidahlc 
I antagonist, and is the only hear wliieli will attaek man 
; un]mjiv<iki*d. The limbs are jjowerful, and the feet Jtrmed 
j xvith very long, coniprcsfjed, xvhiti*, jiiul sf rongly-curx ed 
elaxvs, better sid.i}iti‘d for digging and hurroxving in the 
gi*ound than for climbing trees. 'Flic head is hnaid and 
flattish on the crown, and from iio.se to oeei]a’.l nearly 
even; th<‘ eais Jirt* short and conical; the muzzle is long, 
wide, .and of a pale colour. Tin' fur i.s long, and of a dark- 
l»r<»x\m tint , it is rather eo.irse and sh.iggy. Th<^ hair 
I entirely conccids the aiiirniiFs nuliinentary tail. 

I The grisly' hear is more earnivoroiis in liis habits than 
any of his congeners ; but if he cannot obtain animal food, 
contents himself w'ith a vegetable diet. His flesh is of 
inferior quality, and he is therefore sehhan pursued by tli(« 
Inmters, xvho lind him a jjarticularly formidable ojiponent. 
These he.ars liilaTiiate during the xx'intcr months, like the 
j rest of the family', hut tlie old males occasionally steal 
I birth in search of food. 

I’he Midayaii Sun- hear (^Hvlarctos vttilayanus) i» found 





Bornean Snn-hcar {Udaretos Euryapilua), 

in the Malayan peninsula, Borneo, Sum.atra, and Java. 
The fur is jet black, xvith a white heart-shaped patch on 
the hrcJist. Jii the Bornean variety this patcli is of an 
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omng** roloiir. Tlic siin-hcars are distiiifruislicd hr tlio | 
Ifiifctli and iloxibility of tlio lonfijuc, and the |jOw«'r 
possf'Ks of conHijlrriil)!}' extending tlu; lips. Thoy aro of 
docib* habits and easily taiiird. Sir Stamfoul Jhdl1i‘s, 
ill Java, liad a taiiu; siin-lioar who “was bronjjlit up 
in tin* mirs<*ry witli Ihi* children, and when admitted to I 
iny lalih*, as was frequently the case, pive a proof of his ' 
taste by refusing to eat of any fruit but inaiq^osteens, or i 
to drink of any wine but champaijne.” He is called the 1 
Snn-bear from his partiality t<i bask in the sunshine. The - 
jMalavs name him Hruantf. I 

'I'he Spectacled Bear {Urstvs oruatuH) is ctmsidered tin* j 
nearest ally of the Malayan Sun liear. It is so named in ! 
allusi<in to the two semieireuhu* yellow marks <‘\t(Midini; j 
irom the inr/.yJe and ovevarehinp eitlier eye. Its fnr is | 
smooth, blnek, and shhiiiii^. It inhabits tin* Andes of (Miili. I 

!?. Sfd ItiurA . — The I’tilar lie.ir {Thnhti(,\nrt ttt'i muriti- I 
one of the lav'ijest and most fi)niii<l.il)lo ineniheis j 
of the t'rsida*. His fnr is as white us the iiozen ^no^v^ i 
anioiie A\hieh he lives, e\ee])t tlie tij» of the nose ainl the | 
<-la\\s, whieli are jet hlaek. He is Isifh a skilful hunter I 
and an a<lmirahle aiifijler; he traps the seal uitli siiifrnlar 
in^^'iiuily, and liares and birds ran with dittienlty eseajie j 
his toils. (.)n eatehiiiK slight of a seal, he trlitles .softly into . 
the water, and swims until he }};<'ts to lecwanl of his intended 
jirey; tlien. by freqiuait short dives, he stealtliily shortens ‘ 
the distance between them, until, after the last dive, he j 
c<Mn»‘.s up ehisi* to tlie s]»ot wiicre file seal is iirnorantly 
haskinL'. If the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling 
into the watei, he falls into his pursuer’s ehitehes; if, on tin* ' 
contiary, he ri-t.iins Ids position, the hear makes a power- i 
ini spiiiij;, kills him on the ice, and devours him at h'isnre. I 

From necessity the polar hear is almost wholly eariii- ' 
vorous, hut th(j structure of Ids teeth departs as imieli 
fnmi tin* t^pie.il caruivitrous < haraeters .as iii the rest of 
the f.andly. 'I'o en.alde him to ■w.ilk the more .sceurelv 
on the slippery ice the s«tje.s of liis feet are eo\ered with 
<'oarse bails. '’J'lie Itody is moie eyliiidiieal than that of J 
the laud varieties of hear; the head is likewise rather more ' 
i'loiipited ; the ears are short. 'I'hc iimzzle is somewhat ' 
curved, the mouth beinj;; eompar;itivel\ small, while the 
neck is lon«:j ami thick. The elaw.s arc short, only slicjhtly 
i’liMed, and iieaily eoneealed by the fur. The si/.e attained ' 
by tlie polar be.ar is very considerable, some individuals 
attaining tin* leiij^th of feet. 

iMiriii*; the brief Arctic suininer tliis bear Jives on tbc | 
iec isl.'inds vvldeb drift acro-» tbe ]»olar w’aters, and .swim.s 
from one to aiiolher witli a n-ally surprising; dexterity. | 
<*.iptain Sabine stales that he saw one about nrulway j 
hetw’coii tlie north and south .sliores »)f Bariow’s Straits, | 
winch are 40 miles acro.ss, tliou»-h theie was no ice jit | 
hand where he could repose himself. On shon* the ! 
aidmars ]>aee is a sliullliiij^ kind of w'alk, but. of consider- | 
abh* quickness. 

'I'hc male polar bear does not bilicrnate, nor does the 
female eveept sbe is pivrjnant. She then retires at the 
approacli of winter to some deep fro'/en pnye. or cavern 
< onccaleil amoiifT the icc and snow, where she brings fortli 
Jier cubs ahont the latter part of December, quittiiijj her 
iair witli them early in March. The white hear is not less 
4levoted to her youiiji^ than her browm convener, and rat 
than aliaiuhm them she wil hendcally lunlanf'er her own 
life. See Plato Bkak. 

3. J/ofieif Jkars. -Thi* Sloth or Honey Bear (Melurstut 
/nhi(ifus) is an awkward unwieldy animal, a native of the 
hilly and mountainous parts of India, where he dwe 
caves, and feeds upon fruits, honey, and termite ants. Ho 
is very robust, witli short massive lej^s and hnij; shapi^y 
Iniir, the colour of which is black, with a crescent -shaped 
patch of white on tlio breast. 'Phe hack is arelied, the 
muzzle p’catly elon^^ated, and thu lips, extremely flexible, 
project at all times considenibly in front of tin* jaw.s. 


A distinctive cdiaracter of the honev bc.ars is the absence 
of the two upper incisors, reducin'; the total number of 
tcetli to forty. 

The hear has always been an object of snperstitkms 
reverence ainoiii; its hunters in the nm tliern repions, 'I’he 
Laplanders r«*par(l a hear hunt almost In the light of a 
religious ceremony, chanting odes to their intended victim, 
and asking his p.irdon for their persecution. Tfce Siheritnis 
consider the hear to he a fallen man, eapiihle at times of 
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resuming his original shape. By the Aino and otlii 
tribes living on the hanks of the Amo»ir tin* boar is woi- 
shipped as a god. 'I'hiar revc'rencr for their deity does 
not. however, pievont thes«* savages from sacrifieing him, 
and eating Ids llesh and drinking his blood at their religions 
festivals, which usually degenerate into a hiutai orgy. 'I'lie 
lh‘d Indians show the same re.sja'ct for the Ameriean hla<‘k 
hear. When an animal lias l»eeii killed they take the Jiead 
in their hands and ri'peatedly stroke and kiss it, begging 
the cieatnre a thousand ))ardons for taking aw'ay his lif« . 
rail mg him their relation and giaiidfather, and blowing 
tohaeeo-snioke into his nostrils by w.iy (tf apjieasing hi.s 
oflended manes. 

Bear-baiting in former days was ;i favourite sport in 
many pl.iees of (iri'ut Britain, and indeed throughout 
Kuiope. See BKAU-UAiTiNt;. 

Bears have not been found in any deposits of greater 
antiquity than tin* i’h*ioeene age. 'J’he diflicnltieK in the 
way <»f :i eorreef (*lassilieation ot the fossil he;irs, owdng !<• 
tlie, givat variations in form, have led to an enormous nnin- 
her of species being dcscrihed. Four disfim-t species in 
habited Biitain:“l, l^rsus arrvruvtuth ; *2, the ('ave 
Bear (Ur^int s/H/tnis'); 3, I rstis >1. the lloin- 

moii Brown P»ear ( nrrtof^). 

i’rifjfs arr< rnni{ti}< is almndanl in the Pleioceiie beds of 
Auvergne in Fiance. It is also found in tin* forest-bed of 
Norfolk. Jt had a southeru range, iuhahitiiig Northern 
Ital}', France, uiul Sontliern Britain. All the remains 
that have been found show that it vv.is a cTcatnre of com- 
paratively small size, and armed with insignilieant canines, 

'fhe Cave Bear ttpehrm) has been found chiefly 

in cave deposits, associated with the mummoth. rcindeeig 
cave hyu'iia, and other animals in (iermaiiy. Kranee, Britain, 
Belgium, and Lomhanh, and even in South Russia. Ihd- 
fessor Boyd Daw'kins is of opinion that it migrated to 
F.urojie during the glaeial period frinn a comparatively 
I leiiiperatc region, probably Southern ’Siberia. It was tlie 
I large.st of its family, eitlier living or extinct. It has been 
found ill the cave at Wookev Hole, near the Mendips. 
Somersetshire. Tii this cave the hones of the rave Imeiia 
arc much iin»ro ahmidaiit tliaii those of aiiv other animal. 

I Til Ki'iit’s Hole, near Torquay, the hones of the cave hear 
have been fouml in company with tlio.se of the cave ’’ 
cave hv.Tim. rhiiioeeros, fox, deer, horse, &e. With these 
have been also foimil nmneroiis iin])leineiits of Hint and 
stone and a portion of a liumaii jaw. .Amongst other eaves 
I ill whieli remains of the cave hear have been found may he 
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«»u<* luiir Aim}' in FvMin'f. IBmv in tlu* U»wi*st j 
IhmIs were fonini liones of tin* two U-jir, s«ini in I'ontJU-t 
with flioni a innnan jaw with mol.iv troth. All this is 
}mit of tho rviflrnrr thnl insn rNislril in riristiK-nn* liiurs, 
jiml ronirinporar}' >Nitli ihr r;i\r hrnr. 

UvAUS priacHg is ronsitlrrrd idrntirul >Nilh the j^risly 
hoar ( UrAvs Jtrox\ Its uinp* in Eniojn* nlinost coiiirulrs 
with that, thr rav« bear. Jt is fouinl in Enf^Iuiid both 
in caves and river ilrposits. 

The (^onniKin Brown Bear (Ur.'tns wr<7 os) also inhabited 
Britain in the jmst -glacial age, thong!) there areoiilv slight 
traces of its exislenee till ]»ivhistoric times. Its remains 
have been found, logellier nith hones of the red-deer, horse, 
and Celtic shorthorn ( /ios /nuf/ijronn)^ and human imple- 
ments of the Keolithie age, in the Vietoria Cave, near | 
Settle in Yoihshiie. | 

'rin gh its h<»neM have h(*en discovered in Longford and 
King's (\)unt}’, it prohahly hreame I'xtiiict in Irelainl hefon* 
Jiihtorie periitd. I’l statements made hy Martial 
and IMutureh, it w'ould seem that tin* brown liear existeil in 
alniiidanee in the forests of Britain during the Roman 
(teeupation. The exaet dale at wliieli it lieeann* extinet 
lien* is doiddful, Inil it was ])rohahly some lime in tlie 
eleveiilh eentury. It is said that the last British lM*arwas j 
killed in Scotland in lObT h\ one of tlie (fonlons, in token j 
whereof he was allowed hv tlie king to assume upon his j 
])anin‘r the device of ihn e hears’ heads. 

BBAR (written also fn rt and Ifv* r), a jsijudar name for 
harlev (lloulemn ). Sec B \i:m y. 

BSAR, veil), t«) eurry. derived from tlie Saxon hermt. 
'Die word used to lie written imr. The pi nt ]iarticiplc 
was of old, and indicd still is, einplox'd for i>eisonal tlig- 
iiily. Tl)us Cliaut m-, in the “ Rime of Sir Thopas," says- 

*• lint fa’.re escaped eliild TliHpjih, 

And all Jt was thnrgh Coddes gi.iee. 

And thnrgli his lain* ht-rin;/.'* 

BEAR , GREAT and LITTLE (tlie (Jonsteliulions). 
Set! GuKA'r Bkak. 

BEAR LAKE, 'i'he gieal sJieet of water to wliieh the 
iiame of the Great Bear Lake has been given is situated in 
tin* N.VV\ ])arf of Kortli Aimaieu, on tJie Aretie cinde. Its j 
shape is very inegular, the entire lake being formed hy five I 
))• hays whii'li liave a eoinnioii centre. 'I'lie longest 
iliameter of tJie lake from Fort Frank lin, vvliieh is oji the 
S.W. ext-rtanitv. in l‘J' X. l.it., and EF W, Ion., 

to tlie N.l'k ])ait of Dc.isc's Bay, is ahoni 17^ miles. Tin* 
tiijjinetei, taken iioin tlic western shore of Smith's Jlay to 
tlie eastein shoieof jM‘Tavisli Bay, is rather more tliaii lilH 
milc-i. The total area lias been estimated at J *1,000 square 
miles. The depth is very great. 'J'lie w’.iter, wliieh appems 
of a liglit blue eolour, is so tninspaient that a pieee of 
white rag ](‘t down int<» it was visible at the depth of 1»0 
feet. 'I'he prinei]>al stream which tlow'S into it is Deaso’s 
River, w'lneli falls into ’lie K.F. aim of tlie lake. 'Hie Bear 
Lake River flow’s from tin* S.W. aim into the iMaeken/ie 
Rivet, wliieli it enters at right angles. Tlie lake contains 
great quantities of fish. Its siirfaei* is aliout *J00 tect 
above tlie sea-levcl, aiul is covered with ii’c and snow about 
davs in the vear. As tlic lake malutairis its level 
<Inniig tlie winter’ fimugli there is a constant discharge 
Ihioiigli the Bear Laki* L’ivev, and the supertie.ial .supplies 
aie cut otV hv tlie tr«ist, it is clear that the ehh’f su]»]»Iv is 
fiwiji suhai|ne<ius springs at u greater depth than the Irozeii 
soil d<“- i nds to. 

BEAR-BAITING, a I'niel siiovt, consisting of woivy 
ing a chained hear hy mastilVs trained for the ]mrposi‘, 
wliic'ii was very ])opnlar in former times in most eomilries 
of F.m'upe. In England such exhibitions \vi*ve thouglit 
suii,«l)h‘ enleit.iimnents for royalty, and it is recorded that 
Queen Eli/.al«'th was very partial to them. The places 
?vrhere hears wen- kipi for this form of sport were termed 


liear-gnrdens, and the term is still nsctl to de,-sevihe a see 
of brawling and confusion. The practiei* eontinneil in 
vogue until a eoni]>aratively recent period, ami among the 
writings of Sydney Smith is to hi* found a paper in which 
he ridicules tlie elVorts then being made to suppress it as 
cruel and hnitalizing. It was prohibited by Act of I'ailia- 
ment. in ’IRIJb, and is now, with the kindred sport of Imll 
and badger baiting, happily extinct in England. 

BEAR-BERRY is the eoinnion n.anie of the genus 
Aretoslaiihylos. The plants belonging to tins genus are 
tiers or sliruhs, and are very nearly related to Anr.i n 
(the str.awberrv tri'e). Both genera belong to the order 
El^^ACEA^, or heath familv. The hear-hen v agrees with 
Avliutns in the calyx and corolla, being live-lohed, and the 
ten stamens liaving anthers with por»*s and two awns on 
the h:iek, hut difl'ers from it in its smootli fruit having only 
‘d in each of the tive cells. liere are two species 
found in the British Isles — ArrioHaphylos I rn-ur.^L the 
eommoii W-iW'AurYy, nwH Arrtostaphylox atpiitn (in Neot- 
Liiid only), tlie black bear- berry ; and these two sjneies 
are found gen(‘rally throughout the colder pints of the 
northern hemisphere. There are thiiteeii oilier sj^eeies, 
wliieh are jieenliar to Mexico and ('alii'ornia. The eoiniiiou 
hear-hen*y possrsses astringent and diuret'u' jirojiei ties. 
The leaves ai‘e the part of the ]»lant which is nsi-d. 'I'liesi* 
are destitute of smell, hut have an astringent hiiter t.isle. 
Grouse are veiT fond of the berries. 

BEARD. ■ fashion of the heard has varird gn-ally 
111 dineienl times and in different countries. 'I'ln* eailit ?.! 
notice of attention to its gi'owth !*» piobal»lv in Leviticus, 
where tlie lawgiver of the dews (eha]). xix. ”27) says — 
•‘Thoii shalt not mar the eoriK'Vs of tliv heaul,' Generally 
speaking, tlic giow'th of the heard was eultivited among 
tin* nations of the East, although it must he ohserv’cd that 
most ot file Egyjitian figures in the aneitait paintings an* 
witlioiil beards. The lignies on the Bahyloniaii eylindeis 
.are usually n ja’csented with beards, and also those on the 
11 ‘Iiefs from JVivej)olis in the British Musemn. AtJieiiiens 
ibserves tli.at the Greeks W'ore their beards till the time of 
I Alexander, 'riie Greeks eontimied to .shave tlie be.ard till 
iJie lime of diistiniaii, under wlioui long he.ird.s eniiie again 
into fa.sliton, and .so eontimied till the t.iking of ('oiiNtan- 
tinople by tlie j’uiks in Mho. The Greek pliilosopliers 
UMiallv made the beard a distiiigiiisjnng feature in tlnai 
appeaiaiiee. \’arro ami 1 ’liny .say that tlie Romans did not 
begin to shave till tin) y«ar of the city dhl, vvlien Bublins 
Tieiiuis Mena brought over barbers fiom Sieilv. The first 
day of shuvang among the Romans was snhsi-qiientlv ron- 
sidored as the eiilranee upon the slate » i nMiihood.and was 
kept with festivities like a birthday. Angnstus and the 
liomaii emperois liis .sneeessors, till Hadrian, .shaved, a.s 
a]»pe,arh hy their coins. It would jeqnire no small space to 
enter nihuilel} into the history and vieissilmh'S of tin* heard 
among the nations of modern Europe. 'I'iie J^omhaids, or 
I.ongohardi, derived their name entlioly from its length. 
Tlu* ancient Biitons, according to Ga'sar, vvoie no heaids 
except upon the upper lij). Tiie Auglo Siixons. on their 
ai rival in Britain, and for a eon.siilerahle time aflei, worr 
heard.s. 'I'lie Nonnaiis, indeed, not only shaved tln ii heard.', 
lliemselves, hut, when they hecarnc po.ssessed of' ;iulhorify. 
they obliged of hers to imitate llieir exanqde. In the 
Baveiix 'I'ape.strv lifdh Saxons .and Nonnaiis .aie shaven, 
this f«)reign eusfoin liaving been introduced I'v the hall- 
N<nmau Edward (the Con fe.ssor). 'I'he I'higlish. lnwyovei . 
retained the muslaehe, and ineuuvvhile the Noimaiis liad 
earned the fashion further, and were shaven at the hack 
of the liead at the time of the Conquest. In the higher 
classes of .society tin* heanl, in a greater or less degree, was 
em-ouruged hy the English for a series of eentniie.',, tis is 
evident fiom the se]>nlehral momnnents of our kings and 
chief nobility, and from ])ortraits where tln*y veinain. It 
I was the custom in the middle ages for the sovereign to avid 
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lijTPSilor sanciifiii, wlipn sc.'iliii" liis niandatps, by emlipdilinjj 
throe liairs from his beard in tlm ^v^lx ; and there is still a 
eli.uter of 1121 extant whieh eindains in the expention 
elanse words recording; that the kin;; had rjjnfinned it by 
])lai*iT)j!; tliroe hairs from his beartl in tin' seal. In the time 
of Eli/.abelli a yearly tax of I>.s*. •!</. was imposed njioii all 
who wore a beard of inon; than a fortnii^lit’s p-owtli; but 
it was received wit li sueli f^eiieral disfavour that it was never 
enforced. Diirincj her reifjn and that of .lames 1. beards 
were worn of the most varied and fantastic cut, and beard.s 
of difler(‘nt shape were ap]iropriatt‘d to different eharaeders 
and ])rofi‘ssions. Diirinj' the rei;;n of Charles the wearing 
of the laiard f;radually deelim-d. After the rest(»ration of 
Charles II. innstaehe.s and Avhiskers continned for a tiim* 
in fashion, hut subsequently the enstoin of .shavin;^ the 
whole of the face pi evaded, not only in Eni^biid, but 
lhri)U2:hont Europe, and this eojitiuued till the iniiUlle of 
the present century. Sine<‘ then the jn-acliee of weaihi^ 
the heard has heeoine more eominon, and i-very m.'ni may 
now follow his own iiielination in the inatterwithont exeitinj; 
attention. It has been jiointed <int by pliysieians th.nt the 
jireseiiee of tlie beard is a ]irot»'»'tion to the throat and 
<hest; and sailors, jadieeiiieii, and soldiers on foreipi ser- 
^ioe are permitted to cjijw their beards. 

BEAR'ING, the direction of the liiu' drawai fn»m one 
jioiiil to another, is a leini usually applied to the points of 
the compass, as follows: — If the liiu* r. \ be in a N.W. 
diieetion from n, A is said to hmr N.W. of n, or tbe hear- 
inij of A is N.W. To t:ik(5 hairint/it i,> to nseertain tbe 
jioints of the compass on whicli olijeets lie. The following 
eNJiniple w ill ser\e to show how the distances of a shij> from 
ain two points may bo found by tbe observed bearint's of 
those ]joiiils: — 

(b]ie n is Iwaaily miles from (kqie a, and hi'ars S.E. of 
it. On hoard a slii]), s, (\ipe A is observed to hear N.N.E., 
.'ind r. beais E. by N. required the position of the .ship, 
Di.iw s l», A (', both oast ; then the iinjL^le D sT. is one j)oiut 
of the e<»Tripass, and tlie aii;^le i» s a six points; consequent!}' 
A s u is live ])Oints of the compass, or ftij" lb'; Imt c’as 





:md A.si> arc toj;ether equal to tw'o vijjht anj;ics, or sixteen 
points, of whieh A s i> is six jioints, therefore t’ A s is ten 
]ioiuts; hir <• A i; is four point.* , therefore .s a ij is six points, 
ord7".')0': theiefore, in the triangle Aiis the side An 
and two :tnj;les ai’c known, whenei' the other sides, »)T the 
.shills distance from the tw'o copies, e.an he found. 'Die 
easiest met bod of solvin/' this problem is liy actual eonsiriie' 
lion, the lesulls heiuK as acemate .as the data. 

Ill a manner somewhat sirnil.nr the ilistanees of .a ship 
from a headland may he found by obseniii;; its he;niii;;s sit 
two different hours of tho day, kiuswinj; llio course or bear- 
ing; of the ship’s ]).il]i and the di.stanee s.'iiled in tin* inter- 
mediate time. If all the 1)eaiin;;s ai*e observed by eoinp:i.ss 
tlie magnet ie variation need not be allowed for, bee.aiise all 
the healings are equally aflectetl by it ; lint if one la'anug 
or move be taken from .a map, then the oh.servcd healings 
must be corrected. See Azi>u:rii, Cumi'Ass, 


BSiARING THE BELL, a jilirasc whieli signitleft 
taking the lead or eai lying off tbe ]irize in any jim-suit. It 
dales from tlu* beginning of the seventeenth ee.nl my, when 
a .small gt»ldeu or silver bell was given as a prize to the 
winner of a hor.se race. 

BEATIFICA'TION, an act by vvbicli the ]*opo and 
cardinals pennit a “servus Dei,” i.e. an individuiil w ho died 
ill good repute a.s a virtuous and holy man, t<» be venerated, 
and his image to be placed on the altar within the limits of 
some diocese, province, or town, or within the houses oi the 
ndigioiis onler to vvhieli the d«*eeas<-d belonged, defining at 
the same time the peeiiliav mode of veneration aIlovvi*d, liy 
prayers, masses, &e., until he he duly canonized as a saint. 
Amongst tlie nio.^it recently “healilied” persons are Sir 
Tluniias More and Cardinal Fisher, of Henry VIIT.’s time,, 
who both received thi.s honour at the haMd.^ of l.eo XIII. 
in 188.'}. Beatiiieatic»n is preliminary to eaimniz.ilion, 
hut not all the beatitied become saints. Both proei-sscs 
are nndta* the iiulliority of tlie cardinals sitting as a (%ni- 
greg;itioii of Rites, but in beatification tbe jiersonal wish of 
the piqie is allowed imieli greater weight. 

BEATING AND WOUNDING. Sir A.s.sault. 
BEATING THE BOUNDS. This custom, wliieli Is 
still carried out in some English ])aiislies, althougli gene- 
rally at rare interval'’, instead of nnnnally, as foiincrly, is as 
follow's:- On Asirnsioii Day the paiish elergvnian, ehnreh- 
waideiis, and olhei pari-shioners, with the hovs of the parish 
school, go ill proi'cssion round the bonndaiies of the pari.sh, 
which boundaries the hoys heal with willow sticks as tliey 
go. It is snp]>o.sc‘d tliat the impressi<m mad(‘ on the hoys’ 
minds by this singular eenmiony will enable them, by tlieiv 
! eviileiiee, to pro, serve intact the jairisli bounds, 
i BEAT'ON, CABDINAl* DAVID» Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and lord high ehiineellor to Mary, queen of 
Seoihiud, was a voimger .son of .loliii Itealoii or Betljuiieof 
Balfonr, in the sliiie of Fife, and nrqdievv to iJi.sliop .lames 
Heaton, lord eh.ineellor to King .lames V. lie was born in 
M!M,:uid on tlie 2fith October, I,")!!, matiieulated at the 
lIniver,Mty of Gla.sgow’, wlieiiee la* was sent to France to 
I study the civil and canon law.s. Jn lolP lie was apjxiinled 
’ resident for Scotland at tbe Fieiieh court, .and in lo2o his 
I uncle, now tran.slated from Glasgow to the y»riiimey of 
I St. Andrew .s, re.signed in Jiis favour the rieli nion.asterv <»f 
Arlinmth in commvhtlam. In Febvu.'iry, IbOil, Beaton, 
now jirothonotary apostolic, w. as sent ambassador to France, 
witli Secretaiy Krskiiie, to lre.it of a league with that erov/ii, 
and also of u niati iiiKnii.il alli.inee between .lames V. and 
tbe IVineeN.s ^lagdalene. On l^ueeii Magdalene's deeea.se 
he w'.as Joined in an laiiha.''.*'} to the hou.se of Gni.se, to treat 
of a match willi Mary, widow of the Duke of Longueville. 
It is probable that when in France on this oce.asion lie pro- 
cured the ]),ap:il hull of tlie 1 2th February, l.'io?, for the 
erection t>f St. Mary’s (.’ollegc Jit St. Aiidrevv.s. On his 
ret uni home he was made coadjutor in the see of St. 
Andrews, ami siweess(n* to his iiin-lr, who, being leov mneli 
.‘ulvaneed in veais, devfdved on him the eliarge of ehiireli 
affairs. On the deatli of his uncle in the antunin of l.'djl) 
he was fully inva-sled in the ]iviinaev of St. Amlvews, tlie 
privy seal being lM*.stovved upon the IJi.slio]) of Dimki'ld. 

On tlie L’utii Deeeiiiher, 1. a 12, .Tames \. dieil, h'aving 
an infant daughter eight days old li<*ir t«» the throne, and 
Beaton j)i()dne«*d a testament, whieli lie atlinned wais 
Mihserihed by bis l^Iajest v , .ajqjointiug him ri*genl of the 
kingdom and guardian to tin* infant qneeii Mary. The 
doenmenl was a. base forgery, and .lames, carl of AiTan, 
next heir to the queen, sneeeeded to the regency; but 
Beaton not only got the nobles to aeeede to his v'ievvs of 
government, hut also iiulueed the timid regent publicly to 
abjure tlie doetrines of the Ri fonn.ation. 

Ill December, the great seal was taken fi’iim the 

.'\v<*hhishop of Glasgow and bestowed on Be.aton, whom 
Dope J*aul HI., h. hull of the otUli January following. 
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conslitut«*d liis lej^ato a latvra in Strotlaiid. II(* opposed 
the de^iJ^uH of Henry Vlll. for tlie, maiTiii^e of jMary to iiis 
son Edward, and wlien the Earl of Hertford invadecl Scot- 
land in 1644 we find him eommunicatin'^ to ]Ienr\ adesiLni 
by Wisliart ami otlierf, to sei/e or slay tln^ cardinal could 
tlmy secure his Alajesly’s jiroleefion and Mip]iort. 

Beaton was hanf;hty to all, hut to the reformers he* was 
particularly op])ressi\e. In the he^iiinin;; of loto-KJ he 
held a visitation of his dioeeso, and had p-eat. iiunihers 
hrouj^lit before liim, whom ^^as tieor^^e Wi.shart, who 

was condemned for here^y, and adjndf^ed to he huriied. 
After haviiii' been prescnl at the marria;;e of his illejciti- 
Jiiate daiujliter to the E.iil of Cra\Afor<l at the Abbey of 
Arbroath, he retnrm‘d to St. Andrews, avIkui*, on Salunlay, 
tllUli jMay, 16'B), lie was [Hit to d<‘uth in Jiis own eliainlxM' 
by a party <»f reformers In-adr-d by Norman Leslie, heir ^»f 
the iiojile house of Hollies, who, on private ;;rounds, had a 
])ersonal (piairid with the cardinal. 

Beaton left. heJiind him six ilh'fptimate children, three 
hons and three danj;liters. 

BEATS is the name i»;iv<'n to those throbs or ])ulses of 
.sound which occur, sepaiate<l hv intervals of eomparativi* 
sileiiei*, when two sounds of neaily tin* same pitch are 
produced simnltaneously. In the article iNTKRKKUKxrK 
will he considered the ellei-t of simultaneous sounds of the 
nann* pitch on one another: audit will la* shown how 
llie result inj^ tone may by proper :idiustmeut he \;uii‘d in 

force from four times the for* the sintijle senmd down 

1<» absohiti* silence, ])rovided the two sounds are of efjual 
intensity. But, it the soimds are nearly thouj.»:h not exactly 
of the same pitch, no adjustment short of alteiatimi of 
pitch can priwent the w(*ll known lattle of 6eo^'♦. If, like 
the ]>i.inofort<* Inner, we liav<* tliii jiower of alterin.c; the 
pitch of (»ne or both of the notes, we lind tJiat ns we hriii^ 
one nearer to tlieotii<‘r the heats deciease in rapidity until 
it. heemnes exeeediiurly diftieult, from the p’cai lenj^th of 
time whieh separates I hem, to he quite sure if the absolute 
unison is re.'iclied. If, on the other hand, we separate the 
notes in jiiteli, the ln'at.s jtrow more r:i])id until they pvt* 
th<^ finn ]»ereej)tion of a discordant iufemt/ (and eventu- 
ally of a etmeord at the distance of a Third), in ]daee of a 
discordant vuiaou. fn a similar W'ay points of liijlit pve 
:i eontinuons line when sueeeislini; one another beyond a 
certain rate ])er second, as wlien a huniiiij; stick is vdiirhal 
round. 'J'lie sense i.s imahle to record the intenail.s of 
<liirkness before they are conquered by tlie sueecedin" 
points «if licht. 

It is easily shown (by the Dove »Siren : see nehnholtz, 
]). 247, i&e.) that the mimher of heat^ in a pven time is 
equal to the ditl'erenee of tlie ]iumher.s of vibrations executed 
by the two tones in the .same time; or we can .show it 
p-apliic.ally as under. Let one tone vibrate twenty times 
while tlie other vibrates ei;;hteen times. 

IS 

20 

Tlien at a, c, and < both vihrations eoncur, and the tone is 
reinforced, K>vine the beat or piiLe; at b and d the two 
series are exactly opposed, and in this ca.se pioduce a brief 
moment of silence in imn* tones, such as those of projierly 
mounted liming forks, or of slo])ped orjran pipes. [See 
1ntkiifjcken<ik |. Here we have, a.s r<'nmrk<*d above, a 
difference of two between the, numbers of vihrations (2t)-- 
1H=2), and also a jiroduetion of two hi'at.'*, nuinely, at the 
points r and e. 

It is manifesl that CoMr<ii;Ni> Tunf:s will heat by their 
up}K;r partials if their prime tones are out of unison. It is 
akso manifest that if their prime tones are faulty concords 
they will beat by their upper partials. Eor, take the ease 


of a Fifth, the iower note of which vibrates twice while the 
upjier note vi'orates thrice. 



ty -r>- r.^ 

Then, as the illnstiation clearly shows, the third ]>avtial of 
Hie r' .slioukl eoiiieide with the second of the for hotli 
alike are//"; if llieii the c' is not a pure iiflh to the //', 
neitlicT will the two //"'s make a pure uniscjii ; and tliey 
will beat, alllicMurli tin* ]iiimes are far be>oud la-atiin^ 
dist.iiice. Tlie same is shown by the .second exam])le to 
liold piod of a Eourth, which if inijmre will beat by the 
fourth ]»artial of the lower note a;^ainst the thud of the 
npjHM* note. lb*re we may also note a eniimis ]>oint 
remarked by Helmholtz. Tlu! iiilio of a Fifth i.s : 2, 
and it is the thinl partial of the lower note whieh (in the 
eas(‘ of an mqiure interval) heals witli the si-eoiul jiarti.d 
of the hiifiier note. So also the r.itic) of a Fourth is 4 : •>. 
and it i.s here the fourth and third })artieh‘s of the respec- 
tive notes whieh heal. The rule liolds irdod hir every 
interval, aii.sin;r nalurally fiom the }iriiieip]<‘S laid down 
by Helmholtz, to wlio.se work on the Sensations of 'I'oiie ” 
the leader is refi rred for the detailed e\pl.Mi.‘itn)ii of the 
plieiionieuon. 

The nntiMlned ear lie.irs with easi* only .about 26 beats 
:i seeoiul; a littli‘ tr.iinin;; enables one to lie.ar a little 
over so that the 6.* heals of the semiloiu; — e" 
(pven in our illustration above, at the projier ])iteh) can 
be el(‘avly di.stiiipii.shed after ]HMetiee. (e" li.is 62ft 
vibrations jier second; b' li.TS 4h6: their diU'erenee is there- 
tore oil, ami tlie immber of hisats, as ])reviously shown, 
follows the ditlerenee of vibration numbers for tlie .s.iine 
jieriod of time.) So also lli(‘ (JG heats pven by the .‘•aim* 
notes an oet.ive hifjlier can he heanl, ami al."!! evin mon* 
rapid Inals than this, liy trainiiifj: the ear p-ailnally to 
their j'ereeplion. Nevertheless, it always remains impo,-.- 
.sihle to ln'ar this mmiher (GG beats) pven by a wider 
inteival hnrvr in the .scale. It is oxeeediii);!} ditlienll tit 
lie.ar the ,6!) heals piT .see/md f’iveii hv Af' — e" (see last 
b.ar Ilf illust ration) for ex.anqile. And allhoue:h iJ6 heals 
per second (*an he heaid with a little eaie at uhout the 
pitch of r", the same number are indistinpii.slialile at 
the pitch of c\ fin octave lower. The, audibility of beat^ 
diminislies for the numher ])er second as we <l»‘seend Hu* 
.scale, and increases a.s we ine.reaM* the aeiiteness of the j)i|{4i. 

The pianoforte ;;enerally furiikshes but too many exainpli‘s 
of this ])lienonienoii, as irritating to tJie ear as iliekLi'iii;; ol 
lijf^ht is to the eye; but if an even leij jiiaalure and a well 
in;ide instrument have preserved the, re.ader from the 
j experience, lie can easily produce it by vvei;;htin^; one 
string of the two or three forming the unison, with a 
small lump of wax. 

BEAT TIE, JAMES, was born in Scotland, at Law- 
reiieekirk, a villap* in the eounty of Kiiieavdine. on 26th 
Oe.ttilier, 17116. His jarents kept ii smalt farm. .lames 
Beattie received his liist cducuLion at the villap* .school. 
He entered Mfiri.sch.*il CoJIepfc, Aberdeen, in 174U ; obtained 
a bnr.sary, or .seliolar.ship, and otlier honouis; and after 
eompletiiiE: liis course of study w'as appointed, Ist Auf^iisl, 
176IL selioolmaster to the jiarisb of Fonloun, at. the foot ol 
Hie (iramiiians. In this solitary abode Jiis jio<-lie tem- 
perament w'as fostered by tlic p’and scenery wdiudi .sur 
rounded him. and liis vvork.s evince the zeal and tasti* 
with which he studied the evcr-clianpng beauties of iiutmv. 
He attracted tlie favourable notice of u neij^hhourin;^ pni- 
pnetor, the cel(»hrated l^ord Monboddo, witli whom he ever 
after muinlaiiied a friendly intercourse. Jii June, 176K, he 
wras elected usher to the gr.amrnar-school of Aberdeen ; ami 
ill 17G() he was appointed professor of moral philo.sopli v and 
lojvic in Alari.schal College. 

His first and chief hmsiness was to prepare a e^nir.sc of 
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locluvoH, the substance of which, as they were roiuoticlled 
by h>nj; study iiinl frequent revision, was pven to tJie world 
in his “ liileiiients of l^foral Science.” His first poetical 
attempts were published in J^oiidon in 17fi0. Tlie “Min- 
strel” was commenced in 176r»; hut duriii;' that year nil 
his pursuits, except those which were (Mmipiilsory. were 
interrupted by the bad state of his health. In 1767 he 
bejiaii to compose his Kbsay on 'I'rutli,” which was written 
avowedly to confute the moral and metaphysical doctrines 
.advanced by Hume. This work ap])earod in I77<». 

'Phe first canto of the “ Miii.strel ” was ])ublishrd anony- 
mously in 1771. In 177.‘i he obtained a ])en.‘'ion of 
Tin* kiiij^ (tleorfiie ITf.) reeeived him with d-slinfruibluMl 
favfinr; and the University of Oxford eonferrefi on him the 
honorary deprive of D.O.L. In I7!)0 lie snfiered an irre- 
p:u;ible loss in the death of liis eldest a youni; , 

man of ^reat jn-omise, at. theatre of twenh-two; and his , 
declining health ree(‘ived aiiotlier shock in 1706 in the 
nnexpeeted death <if his only surviving son after a week’s 
illness, in the eighteenth }ear of his age. He said, in 
looking on tin* ein-pse, “ I have now <lcne with the worhl ” 
and he never again applied to stinly of any sort, 'riie 
closing years oi his life exhibit a m«-lanelioly scene of ghioin 
ainl distress, bodily and menial. He was struck hy palsy 
ill April, I7!tfi, and after one <m- two snhseqiieiit attacks, 
e\jiired ISth .\ngnst, IStb*}. 

Of Ids writings the “Minstrel” is that wldeh now* pro- 
bably is most veail. It I'xliibits a stioiig feeling for the 
beauties of nature, wbieb will probably jireveiit Us being 
entirely forgotten. Beattie’s metaphysieal writings have 
tlie reputation of being clear, lively, ninl attractive, but not 
profound. The “ Hssav on 'I'nith "was miieb read ainl 
adndred at the time ot its [nihlieation, hut iius f.dlen into 
eoinp.'iiative neglect. 

BEAUCAIRE, i town in the department of third in 
1 iiinee, stands at the base of a bare loeky <*lifi‘ on the right 
bank of the Klione, ddfi miles S.S. K, of f’avis and ttJ K. of 
Killies. 'J'lie population in 1^82 w*as JtbOO. The town 
eominiinicates with Taraseoii, on the opposite bank of the 
IJlionc, hy a magiiilieent susiiciisioii hridge, of four arches, 
which spans the river at a jioiiit wheie its breadth is 17t)0 
tt-el. It w.as eie.-tod in 1829 at a cost of XtJOtkUOO. Jt ks 
tin* largest, ill France, and ranks next to IMeiiai. Tin* streets 
of Beiincaire are narrow, but the houses are pretty well 
built. The most remarkable buildings are the Tour-Carree 
(a square tower of admirable stnieture), the ehureh, the 
town-hall, and the gate of the lihone. On the rock above 
the town are the ruins of the old eastlc of Bellieadro, w hieh 
iM'loTiged to tin* counts of 'I'oulouse. 

F*eaueaire is very ailvaiitageously situated for trade. It 
b,is eommimieation with the Mediterranean In the Rhone, 
wldeh is navigable for vessels of coiisidorable size ii]> to the 
town; by the eanal of Beaueahe, or Aigues-Mortes, whieJi 
foiins ]iavt of the gn*at sy.stein of canals tliat unites the 
Ulioiie and the (i.'ironne; and by the railway through 
Nimes and Montpelier to Cette. A railway also joins 
Beaucaire lo the iron and eoal distrielsof Alais and flraiidc 
Comhe. Its favourable ]»ositioii long made it an entrepot 
of tho trmb* of France with Spain, Africa, Italy, and the 
Levant. A great fair is still Indd Im'ic* <*v<*ry year during 
tlie month of >luly, and is one of the largest iu Ktirope. 
It is said to date from the year 1168. In former times, 
when the fair was free from duty, it was attended hy mer- 
chants from almost all parts of F.urope, from the Levant, 
and even from Persia and Armenia; hut tho imposition of 
numerous imposts, foreign wars, the competition of Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, and other ]daccs, and tho introduction of 
railways, has gi’catly redinrcd the numbers attending it. 
They are, however, still so large that for their accuiiiiiuHla- 
tioii n supplemental town, regularly laid out in streets, is 
built of tents in a vast meadow bordered with dm and plane 
trees which extends between the Rhone and the ruins of 


the old castle. Here artich*s of every kind, whether of con- 
venience or luxury, may bo found ; and in this city of canvas 
till* main hiisiness nf tJie fair is transacted. A tribunal 
consisting of tw'clvc members settles .‘iny dihpute.s arising 
between thn Iniyors and sellers during tlie contiuuanw* of 
tl'c fair. All hills are payable on the 27th, and the fair 
closes at midnight on tin* 28th. The ordinary commerce 
of the Itiwn coiisi.sts of corn, flour, provision stoics, wine, 
oak planks, &v. 'I’he princip.'il in.'inufactnves are liosierv, 
serge, silk stufis, olivc-oil, pottery, and leather. There aie 
stone quaiTies in the neighbourhood. 

'riic name of the town is derived from tivllum Qiiutlriiut. 
(“heuiitifnl sqnari!”), tlie name hy wliiejj tlni square base 
on which the castle stands was known in eaily times. 'J'ln* 
town oceu]>ies the site of the ancient l.'f/eruum^ and Hie 
Anrcliai) road from Xiiiies t<i S])ain ])as.sed Ihrougli it. 
Several rem.iiiis of the Homan city have been dise,ovon*d. 

BEAUCE,LA(or, as it is sometimes wiitteri, /hYfw/.>cc), 
is a district in tin* fonm-r province of Orlcannais in France. 
Jt now forms Hn* greater part of the departments of Kitkk- 
i-.T Loikk and Lmnii-iyr-CiiM:. Chartres was its capital. 

BEAUFORT, a tow’ii in tin* department of Maine- et 
Loire, Frain-e, is situati’d in an extremely ft*rtile eoiuitry 
on tin* right bank of the liOiu*. lb miles F. of Angers. 
It lia.s a eomimmal college, and 4700 inhabitants, win* 
mannf.ietuie saileloHi, /.me, leather, i!ve. There is also a. 
eoiiMderabie trade in corn, wine, oil, fruit, hemp, iJce. The 
town formcilv liiul a strong castle, and it gives the tilb* to 
the Knglish i)iike of Beuufoil. 

BEAU'FORT, CARDINAL, Heniy Be.mfoit, Bishop 
of \Vineln*ster and Canliiial of St. Kiisehius, was a son ol 
John of (hmiit. duke of liaiieuster (father of Henry IV.), 
by his mistress Cat! eriiie Swvnfonl, whom lie subsequently 
married. H*‘ w'as piobably born about tlie year J.‘>70. He 
.studied at C.vford, Cambridge, and Ai\-la-(’liapelle. In 
1997 he was eieated bislio)* of Lineoln, b(‘eame chaneellor 
»>f tin* I'niversity of Oxford in 1999. and in MOl sue- 
ci'eded the ceJebr.atisI William of VViekliam as liislnq* of 
W iin’hester. In tin* Parliaments of 1 104 and IlOn he 
olficiated as lord ehaiieellor, an oiliee wliieh In* filled four 
times during his life. 

At the Connell of Constance in 1*117 In* \(»ti'd for the 
eleetioii of Ibtpe Martin who in return made him (*ar 
dinal .ami a])ostolic legate in Fngland and Ireland. When 
Henry V. einleavoureil to impose* a tax npem the el<*rgy in 
order to curry on tin* war in Fiance, Heaufovt strongly 
op])o.se«l tin* iiieaMire, but lent the king .t'28,00U out of bis 
private purse for lliat purpose. His /cal for tin* clergy 
vva.s reci>giiized by tin* iaq>e, win* sent him to Cermaiiy lo 
<»rgani/<* a erusiide against tin* Hussites. This f.ailcd. and 
;is Beaufort used tin* funds he had hecii intrusted with for 
this purpf».se in Hn* fitting out eif the Fmgli.sh army invading 
France, In* cann* under Hie pujial disjileasurc. 

On tin* death of Henry V. in LI22, Beaufert (with his 
brother, aft evwinds Hiike of K.\cter')was app«iinte*<l gnai 
dian of his infant suce’es.sor: Beaufort was also a member 
of the council of regency, of which the king's nneb*, 
lliiniphrcy, duke of (iloueester, was the nominal head. 
The struggle for su]iremaey between these ambitions men, 
which soon assumed tin* charact**r of a fierce personal cun- 
tost, is the most prominent fealuu* of the internal history 
of Knglainl from the year 1421 to the year of their death, 
I4'17, 111 1429 (kirdinal Beaufort suececdeil iu destroying 

the powTi* of his rival CKmeester, by having the young king 
crowned, and hy inducing the Parliament to declare on the 
occasion that the oflice of protector, filled hy Hn* duke, was, 
ipso favhu at an cud. From being at the. head tif the 
council of regency, Gloucester was thus reduced to his 
rank as a peer. From this time till his d(*ath the councils 
of tin* canliiial predominated in the udniinistration. 

A powerful ])iirty however, headed hy the Duke of 
Gloucester, opposed itself to the admiuistratiou of the 
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<w«rui.il. In ;i innc'tinf!; of |)ci*vs, in 1 1.31. it w.is proposed 
tli.d, JiH tin* di'^nilyof eavdiii.il was, by tin* l »w of the land, 
ineoinjKitihle. with the po.sscs.sioii of u l)isln)j)rie in Kurland, 
Ueanhirt .should Im reinov<‘d from tin* f'Of of Wijiehe.ster. 
tiiouecsler hdlowed up this motion witli a soiosef ehiiri^es, 
to the etl'eet that ISeaufoit h.id iiu iiiivd tin* peiuiltirs of 
j)rjeTnnniro«iu haximij jv-ecpti d tin* I'ap.il hull, eonlrary to 
the express prolilhition of tin- lato and he exempted 
himself as le;:;ate from jmisdirlion of the see of Can 
terhurv, * s.une eh n-ffes ui-re renewed i]] .i more formal 
mamii-r hy (Homester in 1 l.‘U. JJe eased thee.ardiii.il 
:il,so of haviii '4 amasseil wealth hy ilishonest me.iiis, of 
havin*!; m urpi <l the fniielious of so\»‘rei;oily, and 
otl’em 'I'lial |1 ii*m‘ <-li:n:res were fomuleil in tnilh is 
e\ulent from tJie fjo-t that Iw'o nets of ]i.ivliameut were 
passed, one in 1 and other in 1*1 .‘17, indeiiinilyin^ 
lieaufoit airainsf, file penaltie.s <»f pv;enuinin-, and pavtloniiej: 
him fo] :di ei imes eommilted n]i to tJie iMIth of .Inly in the 
l.ist named year. Tin* arrest and ]»rohahle intiider <»f 
(iloueesler are usually aserihed to his tieiee ami eouraimous 
<h*mmeialiou <'f the <*e4-le.siaslieal eouu.sellors of the kiuir. 
tiloueister’o (h-alh look ]ilaee f>ii the 2.Sth of Fehniary. 
1*1 J7. Tin* eardinal .suixived his uri-at ii\al hut .six weeks. 
His threat ue.iltli w.is ili.strihiited, aeeordiiu^ to the pio- 
xisi(ms of his will, iu iliarilahle don.-itiiuj.s ; and tin* 
Tlosjiital of .*sl. (’ro.ss al Wiiiehester still exists a.s a 
inoinimeiit of liis inuuitieeiiee. C’ardiual lienufort Avas 
Iniried in the beautiful ehaiitiy which hears his name iu 
>Vinehesler (kathedial. 

BEAU'FORT, MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
RICHMOND AND DERBY, i,'. entitled to hoiiour.dde 
im-ntioii as an i-miin-nt jiatioin'.ss of liloralure, alter tin* 
maimer of the a-eiii wlneh .slieli\eil. »Sln* w^as tin* dau‘?hter 

id heiii'ss of .lolm lleaufort, <Iuke of Somer.set, ^.-jiaiid-so 
of .lolm of (iauiil, duke of haiieasle i of Kdwaid 

III. .M.Ui'-aret lieaufoit was horn iu Jill. She w'.is 
thrii'c married ; first to Kdmuiid 'i’udor. h;ilf*-hi other to 
Henry VJ., eie-ileil Fail of li’ielmioud, hy whom .she had 
one .son, afterwards Henry \ II. ; seeoiidly, to Sir Ileiiry 
Stallbrd, a youiiL^er hi.meli of the iJin-.il house of liuek' 
iiii;Ii;im ; fliiidly, to I.ord Stanley, nflei wards JCailof Heiliy. 
liy the last two marii.iL’es she had iio issue. She died iu 
1,‘jOJh and is huried al Westmijisti-r, wln-n* her t«im]i in.iy 
he seen in tlie soulli aisle of Henry VU.’.s Fhajiel. 

'J’iie (’(aiTitefjS of Kic'hmoiid was rich, pious, eharitahle, 
and ici-iierous. To lier bounty Christ's Colleoje, (’airil>ridit:e, 
ioumted in J.*)!!.-!, ami St. .Tolin’s College, ('amliridf^e, pro 
jreted and eiidoweil hy her, lint not chartered till l.ol 1, oAve 
their existence. Sin* .ilso estahlisln-d a ]iroh>.s.sovslii]i of 
divinity (w-ith a salary (jf Trunks) in each nni\er.sity, 
the holders of wliieh are ealh-d T.;idy Marjrarel’s iVofes.sois; 
ami appointed a public ])reaeln*r at (\iml)nd' 4 (* (.salarv 
CH»), Avho.se duties are nowwoufined to the d<-IiAory of one 
SCI moll yearly, 

Waljiole has pivcn Hiis iiohle lady a jil.-iee iu his Cata- 
logue <*f JtoAal and Xohle Authors,’’ as the traushilor of two 
ho(.ks— ‘*'J'ho Miiroiin* of (hdde to the Siiifull Soul,” and 
the fouitli hook of Dr. .1. (jerson's “Treatise on the Imita- 
tion ami rollow'ini:^ the Jlle.s.sed Lif(* of our Most j\h*n*ifuJ 
Sa.iour Clnist,” ])niit<Ml at the end of Dr. William Alkiii- 
soii's traiislat it»u of the first three hooks (Pyiisoii, InO-T). 

BEAUGENCY, a town in the dep:ivtmt*nt of Loiiel in 
Fraiiei*, stands at tin* foot and on the slojn* of a liill on the 
ri*j;hl hank of the Loire, 17 miles from Orleans and 19 from 
Dlois, on the railway wliieli unites these tw'o citie.s. The 
jMiimlatiou iu was 4l!U0. The J.oire is crossed hy a 
stone hii<l?(* <»f thirty arelies. The towai w'as formerly 
deh*ml<-il hy av.tIIs, toAvers, and bastions. Some of those 
works .still reiii.iin, and preserve the feudal appearance of 
tiie town, ('onspieuoiis above the old houses rises tin* 
.•'(inaru Donjon tower of the tenth or eleventh century, of 
very luassiAe euiibtniction ami 120 feet iu heif^bt. The 


town-hall is a hnildiii" of the rei^n of Francis I., and the 
Churehof St. Etienne is one of the most aneient iu France, 
llrand)', cloth, and le.ather an* nianuf.'ictured, and the town 
^;ives its name to one of the lu st wines of the Orleaiin.iis, 
In the reli^^iotis w.irs of the sisti'enth eentury it w'as taken 
seA'cral limes, ami was the .scene of eiuel massaeies. Huns, 
Saxons, 'Noriii.an.s, ami Eii«;lish have occupied it in timi; 
and on the Will of December, 1870, it aa';is e.a]»liiM‘(l, 
after .'in oh.stinate liirlit, hy tin* (lermans under the eom- 
maml of the Duke of Meekleiihurg, who h(*re took J.hOO 
]nis»)ners and .six j:nns. 

BEAUHARNAIS, ADEXANDRE, VICOMTE 

DE, a French ^mueial, w.is Ina-n .at M.irtiniqm* in 1 7 OO. He 
.sei Ai-d Avith ilislinetion under Uoeliamhi*aii in tin* Anit'iieaii 
War of Inde])emleiiee. ProceediuLf afterwards to Paris, he 
e.sp<ius(*d the popular cause, ami t]ioup;h elected hy tlir 
mihility ami 'gentry of IHois a ineiuhcrof the Slates f^ciieia). 
In- Aoti-d. ‘llli .\n;;iist, 17fS9, for the equality of all <'iti/en.s 
ainl tin* abolition of jirivilc'^^es. He was a]ipointed si eiet.irv 
of the National As.senihl\ , and alterwaids joined the atiii\ 
(d’ the uortli as oieueial. He iesi^m‘d this oHiee iu 
iu eons<-i(uence of a decree of the (^invention <-\elmliiii!: 
uohlemeii from the arm\, and relireil to his (‘oiuitiy resi 
dem*e at Ferle-Imh.iult. From this lie av.is hrouidil hy an 
order from the i<‘voIutii)uary tiihniial, ami put upon lii-i tiial 
for romjili<-ity in the .surrender of M.iiiiy,. Ilein;^ foiiml 
nuilly and senteueed to death, lie was '^nillotined on 2;]ul 
.Inly, 1 79 1, meet ine; his fate with ealuiness ami couimlic. 
At :iu eaiK period of Ids career he iiiariied Htllle. .Tosepldne 
'r.-iseher de la Pa^erie, who sulaeqneiitly heeaim- the wile 
of Najioleon 1. .and canpress of Frame. 

BEAUHABNAIS, EUGENE. m<ii (if \ icmntii Ale', 
aiidre Peanliarn.ais, w-as horn in Sejiteiiiher, I7J^<i, .iml 
received his t*.irly education .at. the (\)lle2!'e of St. tii iiinin 
en-Layi- His mother, .Tosejdiine, in 179(». inanied .is in r 
.second lin.siiaiid Heiu'ral N.ipoleoii PoiiMparti* ; avIio Ire.ileil 
In-r c-liiltheii, Kn^a'iie and llorteiise, as if they had been In*. 
oAvii. Kn.nene aeeomp.-iiiied Uoiiajiarte to Il.-dy, ami afiei- 
WMids, ill I79S. to E^7]>t, wln-re lu* acted as hi.s aide fle- 
(-amp, and Avas ever after employed and trusted hy him 
till his fall in I8l 1. When Bonapaite hia-.inie i‘iiipeior 
Eugene was ereale<l a ]))“iiiee of the m-w' empire, and iu 
was ap]>oiiit«-d Aiceroy of the newly-i-reated kin;;ilom 
of It.-ily. He was adopted hy Kapoleou iu January, ism;, 
ami s(»on after married Auj^usta Amel'.-i, daughter oi tin* 
Kin*; of Havana. 

Ill tin* disastrous retreat fn>m Mo.seow Eu^em- suee<*<-(led 
ill keejdiii; t<»!:;etlier the reiimauts of his ow'ii corps, ami 
inaiiilaiiiiniL^ some order ami discipline aiiioii;; lln-iii ; ami 
after Napoleon and Mural had left the army he tifol: tlm 
eoniniaml of tin* Avhole. After his reluvn to Italy in M.ii'-li, 
isLl, hein.f^ attacked hy tin* Austrians on om* .side, and hy 
jMniat at the he.id of the Neapolitan army on the otliei, In* 
Avithdrew to the Miiielo. On the Kith of April ICu'^eue 
and Marshal lielle^avde, the Anstriaii eommamler, .si^med 
tin* eoiiA'ciiliou of Sehiariiio Ui/zino, hy Avhioh hostilities 
were .suspemled, the French troops rem.aiiiiii;' in Italy weie 
.s(*nt JiAvay, and Venice, Lejriiaiio, and other fortresses weie 
delivered up to Austria. Ejion this Eugene retired with 
his family tr» Il.iv.-uia. 

After lea\in;; Italy Eiifd-ue lived eliiefly at. Munich, at 
the court of his father-in -J. iav, with the title of I’rinee of 
J.euehtenherij. He died at Munich on tluj 2 1st of Febru.ir\ , 
182-1, at the Jific of fortv-five years. 

BEAUJOLAIS, a district in the former proviiii-** of 
Lyoiiii:iis in France. It noAv forni.s the nortliern iiortiou 
of the de]iarlm(*nt of Khone, and part of the arrondi.sse- 
ineiit of Roaniic in the department of Luiuic. Heaujeu Avas 
the capital. 

BEAULIEU, a parish in the county of ITanipshire, (i 
niiles N.E, of Lytnington, contains a priory founded by 
King Johiif to avert, it is said, divine wrath for his cruel 
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trcatuuMit of tho Cistorcian monks. Snbsoqnont. in(»narclis 
showed innoh favour to the esta])lisliirieul, and hmooent. TTI. 
i^ranled a of saiieluary, which was and cxlen- 

.sivt'lv niade use <»f. AniouL^st llie fufijitive.s were the wife , 
■of "Wiirwiek lluj kin^-inaUer, and also IVikin Warheek, \vlu», i 
Jiowev(‘r, voluntarily ^avo lumself up under promise ol his , 
]ife hein<^ sf»ared. i 

BEAUMARCHAIS. PIERRE AUGUSTIN 
CARON DE, a Ereneh ]>oel, wil, and dramatist, was 
horn at J*aris fui 2‘llh .lannarv, IT.'VJ. llis father was a 
W'atelimaker, and hrou;j:hl. up his son to the same husiiiess, , 
in w’hieh yoinijn; IJeaumareh.iis showed eonsiilerahle skill. A , 
imw esca])enaMit whi<'h he had introdiuM'd haviu" been pirated 
by a ii\al maker, he ap]»ealed to the Aeademx of Seieiiees j 
and established his rlirht to th*- iincntion 'J’lds event 
allraeled the attention of the kiin.', I.oins XV.. and j^ave 
Ee.inm.in-h.iis a footiii" in the eonr!. whieh he mh.u turned , 
to his ad\antaf;e. Jh-ini'' ]»assl(njately fond of uuisie., amt a j 
very skilful player upon tlie harp ami LCuitai. In- allraeled | 
1h(‘ attenlioii of the tlauLdilei of the km*:, and was 
ajijKOuled Iheii musie-m.isler. 'Miewifeof the eomptrollei 
of the Hisal luntsehohl ha\ in," eolieei\e<l ‘-ilrtiiiLr ntl.'irh 
nient lt» lieauiiiMieliais, she persuaded ln*r h\ishand. who 
was advanced in life, to r(*siLCii in Jiis faxoni. ami on her 
husband's death l’ieaumareli;;is mairied her, and foiii \<ai.^ 
later obtaineil a title of imhility. At eoint he madi* the 
;ie(jnaintauee of the hankiT l)nveriiey. hv wliosi* a^sistanee 
he was eii.ihled to enca^v in sevi'ral lucrative speeidations 
and amass i-ousiderahle wealth., lb* also turned his atteii 
lion to literature, and in ITtiT proilne<al Ids first pl.iv. 

'• Em/eme.” ami In 177u another, entilh'ti *' bes l)eu\ 
.Ami"." daviii" heeonn* enira*:ed in a lawsuit with the 
ol Duvernev. he jMihlished his “Memoiis'’ in 
177 1, which wen* nniversallv read and i:ove him inimeiis 
l>opnlaril\. In these he ilisplaved sin h powers ot wit, 
s.iie.ism, and ]o*'ie .is to amuse even the ein v of N'oliaire, 
while his Ireiieh.iiit e,\]»oMire ol tlieabnses that w<*re hnni',- 
inp Oil the Jlevolulion eonti iluited not a little to Jiasten its 
arrival. In coaseijiienee ot tliis he lost the favour of the 
ourt for a time, hut afteivvauls le^ained it, and was em- 
ployi'd hy the Kill" to take f-ii]>ti]ie.s t»f jrioiiey to the colonists 
of Ameiiea, then en"a"e«i in a slru}i"le with ICm’laml. He 
also trmh-d largely rai his own aeeomit in arms and ainmii- 
nition, ami made very bu^e Minis by his traiisaetious. in 
I77.’> lie hroueht out “la* Jlarhior de .'Seville," ami in 17^1 
“ f.e !Maria"e de Ei"an».‘' 'riie.se world-f.inied comedies, 
although they miiuifesllv fanned the risimj; llaun- of revolu 
idi'.'is, were very si sjiil at the time of their 
{innluetioii, and to this day afford nevei-eeasiu" dclkdit. j 
1! j. upon tliese that Heaumareliais* fame ihietly rests. 
Itoth comedii s h.iveheeii made to serve a^- lihri'tli foropeias; 
the second, as the “J'vozze di Kii^.iro," is a masterpiece hv 
Me/art, the first trains a new iuiinortaiitv thronjrli liossini. 
llis e losing: years want' d.ivkeeed by peeniuary didieullies,aml 
In* was eomi»eIled to take refuse in Euirl.iiid and Holland, 
haviui: come under Hie siispieion of the n imhlicnii le.-iders. 
He died rather suddenly 17tli IM.iv. 17'.»'.b His woiksvvere 
]>uhlished in Ihifli, and a^aiii in IS“J7. An inlerestiiit: life 
t)f IW-amnareliais was published hylSI. dc Lonienh* in iKbll, 
whieii has heeii Iraiishited into English hy 1 1. S. Edwards 

(fonrvols. isr».5). 

BEAUMA'RIS (Froncli, “rairMarsli"), a parish, hor- 
oUjaIi, porl, and the eounty town of Anglesey, North Wales, 
It is sitnalid on the Hay of Heanniaris, at the iiorflieni 
entrance of tin* Aleiiai Strait, and is 4J miles from Hie 
jMeiiai l»rid"e, IbJ miles from Haniroi*. and ‘i.’lh miles N.W. 
from Eondoii. The castle of Heanniaris was jirolnihly the 
orijrin of the towm. After Edward 1. had .secured his 
conquests in Ciirnarvoiisliiro hy the erection of the e-astles 
of ('arnarvoii ami Conway, he built that of Heauinaris in 
lilh"). Alow spot was select eil for the site, in order to 
buve .1 larp! fosse around the easlle lilled with water from 


the sen. A canal was also cut to enable small vessels to 
diseliarj'O their ladiu" under the walls for tll(^ usi^ ol Hie 
jjarrison. Tlie ruins of the castle consist of an out«’r 
halliuni flanked with ten <‘irciilar bastion toweis, and wilh 
an advanced vvoik. called tin* (innin*r’s Walk, on Hie sfni!!i 
sidi-. About the centre of this fortified inchisnre ‘-t.im s 
Hie principal hnildiii" or kee]i. Jt is iiearlv i|ia<li.iii;',Ml.r. , 
with a lai."e round tower at each anple, ami anoilin in the 
centre of each face. The ]irinei])al entraiiee faces the •'la, 
and is formed hv two cireiil.ir haslioii toweiM. In Hie (’ivil 
War Hu* castle was liehl foi a linn* hy tin* IJoyalists a_L''iilnst 
the Ikirliameiit, and in Hi Hi it was surrendered on terms 
ol lioiioiirahh* eapitniation t'l Heiieral Mytton. When 
j Edward 1. built Hie town li. sniTounded itw’itli w'alls, iniulo 
1 it a corjioration, and j^ava- it "leat ]»rivilet:es mid souk* 
x.dnahh* lands. I.lani>;efiii, .Andweh, and Holyhead, with 
Jli'aiimaris, biniierly sent ami*ml)i r fo Parliament. Init thev 
wero ilepriviMl of separate i cprcM-ntation in IKHb. 

Heaumaris commands lovely marine views, and is a 
favoiirile resort of visitors for sea-hat hiii". 'i'licrc is com- 
niiinuMliou by steam with l.ivevpool duriii" the summer. 
The bay hefori* Hie town alVeids 'rood .meliorate for ships, 

I haviiiif 7 fathoms water at Hu* lowest elih. Vessels often 
I lind security theie in liard cah-s. 'J‘he town of Heanmaiis 
I consists ol several str«*ets. ol which one. ti'niiinated by the 
castle, is well hiiill, anti Hm houses neat. 'I’heie i.s an 
, Episcopal chajiel con tainin" some fine mounmeiits, low n~ 

' hull, eoimly-li.ill. ami enstom-lmnsr. d'lu* eTcpovts are 
ehieflv eopjier and other oie-. sl.ite-. Mild marhle. laidei 
the Municipal ( 'tirpoiations pefonn Act the horimi;h Is 
<i<»verned hy a mavoi. foni ahlenm n. and tvvelve conncil- 
lor.s. The p*ipiilation of the ^Mi liameiitary hi)ronf;li in HS^1 
‘J*JI1; ol Hie yiarish. ll** 'I'lie iinml)er of vessels 
reiTLstered as heloULMim, to the yiort in ISS.’J was I'.tO 
(i l,dO() Ions). The entries and elearancrs each average 
ahont bOdO (l,l<Hi,tMK) Ions) per atmum. 

BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, ami JOHN FLETCHER, 
poets and dramatists. \\ i* tollow the example of lonnev 
laooraphers in relatin" what is known of Hie lives of these 
<listiny:nislied ini'ii, who wi -o elo.^ely associated in their 
friendship as well as lit(‘raiv laheuis, in one article. 

Euani’is P.i.MMdN'i' Hi( «1 son of Ki 

r»caumoJit, one of tin* jmlixes of tin* Com I of (^tlrmlon 
Pleas, and of Anne, dandilcr of (leor^e Pienepoint, of 
IIohiie-PieiTepoint, in the I'onntv of Nottiiqdiam. He was 
horn at the family seal at (Jraee Dieu, in L(‘icestersliire in 
ioMti. At ten years of a^e (lor people went earlier to Hio 
miivensitv in those davs) Heanmont was admitted a L’^entle- 
inan commoner of Hroad, "ale's Hall (now Pemhroke College), 
Oxfoid. He afterwards became a student in tlio Temple, 
lamdon; married rrsnla, danjrliter ami eo-heir of H<*nry 
Isicy, of Snnhridpc, in Kent. I»y whom he had two daiieh- 
ters; died before lie was tliiilv. in the sprim; of the yeai 
and hiiried at the l•lltr.lnee of M. Heiiedicl's 

Chayiel, ill W i*s1minsler Ah'oev, without any inscn])tion. 
As Heiiiunonfs lib* was so short, and his writings appan ntly 
.so numerous, ir is iialural to suppose th.it he ])ai<l little 
attention to the law. He records, in a political epi.slle, liis 
inliiiiaey with Hen Jon son and the other men of literal v 
pursuits wlio assembled at the Meiniaid Tavern. 

John Fi.i-ti'iikh was horn Decemhei. l.')7‘.>, at llyo in 
Sussex, of which place, his father was iiiciunhont. The 
hitler suhseqncntly heeamc queen's ehajihiin, ileaii of Peter- 
horoiiirh, hisliop of Hrisli.l in of Worcester in 16l)o, 

and of r^ioiuloii in la94. He died loth June. laiMI.in dis- 
tressed cirennistaiiccs, leavim: ei«:ht children. ,I»tl;n FleicliiT 
enteiv'd Heiini't College, (.^nnlnid^e, Ibtli October, lalO, 
He was vi'sideiit at Cainbridi:<* in InlH}, but how ho 
remained and whether he took any deforce is uncertain. 
His earliest known jday was pioduced in lOOG-7, and he 
eontiimed writ in" until the close of his life in llPio, when 
lie fell a victim to tlie plague. 
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Till* llii'utn! wjis most ])ri>l)nbly tin* means of I>nn;;iii* 
these two friends into ac<iu:iint{ine(‘ with eaeli oilier, and 
their futuie works, coiisistin;:; of lift} -two jilays, in addi- 
tion to a inasqne and some minor ]ioems, wi're published in 
tlieir joint names, wliieh must fort‘\er leiiiaiii insi*|»arably 
ronnectud. Acconliiifr to Aubrey, llieir fnemisbip was 
sinj^ularly <^ose, so that wliile they li\e<l tonetluM* thiw bad 
bed, board, and a)>parel in coinnniu, nbieb slate of tbin.ixs 
e.onlitiuod until the mavria^^i* of lleaumont. A natural 
euriohity has exlsti-d In know wliatwi're |Jm‘ disliu;;uisliiiii; 
ebaracteristb s of tlie ])oitions fiiriiislied to their eoinmon 
writing's by these illustrious fiieiids. It lias i.'eiierally l»een 
believed that I'lel<-liei I'oiitribuled tiie vi\aeity and lleau- 
mout the judgment. "I iiaxe Jie.ml,” says Aiibii-y, “ l»r. 
tiobn Kavie (siiiee Hisliop ol SariimJ shn, who knew tlu'in. 
that bis ( r>eauinoiit‘s) main business was to eorrei‘t tlie 
o\erll»»wiu;/s ol ]\fr. rb'lLliei's wit. ” Vet Kaile, in bis 
verses ujion lieaiiniont, e\]iressly attiibiiles to biiii wlioio 
plays 111 nliieb bis ‘reiiiiis is tpiite as <‘xiiberant as Flet 
eliei's. 'riie leason wliieli Aubiey j^ase for their stroiij 
personal att.aelimeiit may apply nith ei]nal toree to this 
ipieslioii. “Tbeiewas a woiulerfnl eoiisimility of pbaiisy,” 
lie sa}s, •‘between him ( I’eaiiiiioiit land Mr. .lubii I'letelnT, 
n liieli caused the (b-areiiesse <»f frieudsbip bet^^eell them." 
'riie “womlerful eoiisimilit} of pliaiisy'* Avas seen in their 
friendsliip as nell as in tbeii ]»lii\.s. They Jo\ed one 
another fully and entirely, and exhibited the only 
speotaele existinj; ,\\o men wriliii' mu and 

pir/./.lini,' jiosleiity t know wli'n b was wbieb, ]ireeiselv be- 
eauso their taeulties w abaitieal. iit and Flel- 

i'lier aie tlie dramatists o.' all others uIkmii a liberal modern 
u'adereould ibe best emliiie lo set* in an expur^ateil edition. 
'J'la* pinost ebaraeters in llieir jdays aie not fiee from an 
admixtnn* of tliin;:s wbieli tlievoui^bt not to talk abmit ; 
while eliastit} is o\ei w rou,<j;lit. and |)Ut. to .disind tiials, as 
it tlune e<»nld be no iaitli in it but from tin* most extraAa- 
oanl jiroof. In short, a soniethni^i; not eiitiieh true to natiiiv 
per\ades all their writin^rs. juuiiiii^ side by sidcAAifli the 
freshest and lm» best passai^t's; and while oiielialf of aseeiie 
or sometimes ot a sjieei li, or even a couple ot seuleiires, 
misiies out fnuu the aiillioi's heait, the other is bnniLdit 
irom some f.intastie foimtaiu ot court inaniiers and talk, 
.md produced ittrtlie sake of elleet upon the town. 

BEAUNE. ail old Iiurpaiiidiaii town in the dep.irtmeiit 
of C’dle-d'Or, in Fr.inee, is huill at the t<iot of a hill, on 
the little riMM’ llou/eoise, 2 ,'j miles S. <if Dijon, and liad 
I I, ObO inhabitants ill iSSif. Tlie town is well Imilt, the 
sireels are straight, ami kept clean and cool l>y ruimin;; 
stie.inis and toniitains. It was fnrmeilv ioi tilled, and bail 
M'veral f^ates. The ramparts still leniaiii ; tlmy are plaiiti’d 
with trees, and form an agreeable promenade. JJroadclotli, 
"er^^e, driiijf^ets, and lar^e iiuiiibeis of wine I'ask.s aremade. 
riie Clinrcb of Motre llame, foimdeil by Duke Henri of 
lluimimi} in n7(i, is con.sidered tin* finest in the de|«ir!- 
nieiit aii'*r the Cathedral of Dijon. 'J’lie (liurebol St. JNerp* 
u.is lonipleted in 1 '*8; in its election the materials of an 
old lieatlien tempU* were nseil, and rejiiosentatioiis of pa^an 
sjcnliees, aiidiiiserijitions in Jioinan character, are still seen 
on tlie pillars of the clmrcli. The bospiliil, founded and 
■ndowed by clmncellor Kollin in 14-13, is a beautiful Gothic 
1‘uildhi^. Tlie ollierremarkablo objects in the town arc the 
iheatre, the pnblu* baths, the public library, in Avbi'*li there 
.ire bil.OOO \olmm*.s, a beautiful fountain called L'Ai^c, 
.'iiul ;i larf:;e public, ;^ardeii. Deaiiiic is the se.at of a tribunal 
ol lirst instance .and c)f eommerec. Tiic town is .snpjiosid 
to i) ,,ve its II. line from tlie Latin unCi lo have 

li.id .1 lionian orij^in. It was ei-rtaiuly fortiiied as early as 
the se\eiitli renlurv. It wais formeily the icsidence of 
several of Im dukes of Ilur^nndy, and the first sc.s.sioii of 
the parliament of linrpjundv was lield in it. Tlx* eiiviron.s 
*.11 iieuuiu* ])rodnee l»ur|,^mdy wines of tlie first tdass, and 
contain sijxeral stalaefiiic grottoes. Then* i.s a cascade 


HO feet liigb at Nolay, the birthplace of Cjiruot, at a short 
disfjmee from Beaune. 

BEAUNE LA BOLLANDE, BATTLE OF, v 

.sanguinary and clo.sely contested engagement fought on the 
‘JHtli November, 187b, betwei-n the French mwvly-iaised 
.army of the I^oire, umier tJeneial d’Aurelk-s de J^dadilie, 
and the left wing (^mider (Jenerul Voigbts Bet/.) of tlu* 
exti-iided German army coAciiiig tin' .south of Puiis. Tlie 
attack was eommene.ed by De Faladine, who lioped Ibns to 
foiec bis Aviiv to FoiiLuiiiebleau, and from tbenee .advaiu e lo 
; the re.sciic of Pari.s. JJis troojis, few of wboin had till now 
e\er been under lire, fought with heroic courage, and inoiv 
tb.in once attempted to siorm the German ]»ositioii, but 
were repiil.seil Avith fi'arfnl loss. Siu’cessiAc onslaughts, 

. li(»we\er, weie so weakening tJie, Germaii forces tb.af the 
I ultimate issue ot tlic battle Avoiild have been very doubtful 
. 1ml for the timely arrhal of IVince Fredeiiek Gliarles A\itb 
; l.irge rehiforeemeiits. 'J'bis completely turiieil the d:i} , and 
ibc Freiieli weie compelled to retire with heavy lo.ss. The 
German.s also evacuated Hie town timing the night, but 
only t«i prepare for that Kiiimltaiieoiis advanet' .-dong iheii 
wbttle line winch eiitirelv .sli.ittered the great army g.ilbeied 
on the Loiie. 

BEAUVAIS. an ancient e])iseop.il city t>f Fie.irtlv, 
miw the e.ipital of the di‘partnieiit of Oise, in Fr.anee, is4.'‘» 
miles N. iriMii I’aiis, and bad l.uOtMl inbabitanis in 188‘J. 
; It is .situated in .i fertile A'.illey suirtmiided b} wooded bills, 
on lwt» little livers, the AAelmi and the 'I'berain, wbieb 
1 meet m the town, and throw their nniletl Avateis iiilti Hie 
; Oi'-'e little S. <tl Greil. The slieets ot Beauv.'iis are 
.straight nor regular, but great pKoemeiits have 
I been made td’ late years. Sonn of Hie liouses aie, bowe\ei , 
still built ol wootl, and many of them have the extenors 
deeorntial Avitb cm ions earxings .and sculpture.'*. Beauvais 
I was foimeil} suriourided w'itb ramjiai ts .mil dilehe.s; Hie.si- 
I b;iM* ihNijijie.iied, and given place to be.auliliil proiiienade.s 
I planted A* illi Iree.s. In the iiiterioi ot the town is a part 
I called “ la wliieb bears mark.s of gie.it antiquity ; it 

i-> of a .sqnari' form, liegirl with ma.ssiie walls 7 /e(‘t Hiiek, 
ami Hanked with round towers. Tlic.se walks aie .said to 
dale fiom Koniun times. Tlie suburb Ia* 'I’liil <m- SI. I.ueieu 
contained the abbey of SU I.ueien, founded b} Gliiideliert 
ill the liilli eeiitnry. 'i'be abbey eliureli, sitn.ited on a iiill 
•OAcied with vii.es, contained .st.atues of all the kiiig.s and 
jueeii.s <4 the Merovingian dynasty, ami a large imniber of 
oHht curious .ami precious objeed.s, all of Avhieli were dis- 
jMT.sed or ile.stroyed at. tlie Itcvulutioli. Be.iuv.iis coiitam.s 
sevenil tine public buildings. The Gatbedi.d ol St. J’ierre 
is gieatly a.lmireil for il.s favade, its vast, sixe, gre.at elex.i- 
tioii, ami delicacy (>i .structure. Thu dioir is .03 feet wide 
between the w.all.s, 117 feet long, and 103 feet high, being 
the loftiest in the world. Tlie interior is liglitisl liy wiii- 
doAvs ot Hie best ]>i*iiod of gla.s.s-paniLing, ami ileciirated 
witli beautiful silk tapestry, repre.seiitiiig scriptui4il siib- 
jee.t.s. tamtiguous to the e.ulliudia) is a ba.siliea of the 
sixth eiutury — one oi the* oldest buildings ot the kind in 
Fiance. The Gliurcli of St. Ltieiine is famous among 
aieIu)eologi.st.s for it.s scul|ilm-es and its magaitieeiit Aviii - 
doAvs, :uid is considered a tine specimen of the Ueiiai.ssanee 
hiyle. The t()Avn-h(m.se fonn.s one side of a large square; 
it is ail elegant modern sirueture, and ]>reseiits by it^> 
regul.uiry a strilving contrast to the houses near ii. Tin* 
epi.seopai palace (now the palace of justice) was rebuilt in 
Hie tifteentli century, and re.sfnibles, with its gilding walls 
and towers, a little fortress. 4'lie college, establi.slied in tlie 
former llixsidiuc convent, is a largo and commodious build- 
ing. Beauvais ukso eoulaius a public library, theatre, oourt- 
liouse,ljirge cavalry barrack, and two wcll-endoAved liospituls* 
One of the bo.sjiitals receives orplmtis and foundliiig.s, wlu^ 
are iii.structed in all the processes of the trmiiufaeturo of 
broadclotli, from the washing of the wool to the dressing 
of the cloth; the profits ansiiig from the Avork are added 
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to tho fniirls of tlie institution. The town also possrHsos 
a ehainbcr of urls and inanufaetures, and tribunals of iirst 
iiislane(i of eomraerce. 

Tilt' manufactures of Beauvais are important. For silk 
tapestries it has been loiif^ famous — a f'overnment maim- 
facltiry having existtud there since Ititi-l. liroadt'lotiis of 
evei y tpiality and colour, flannels, especially a kind called 
imtUfton^ Hwaiisdowns, sliawls, hosiery, cotton and wtadlen 
yarns, ribbons, black hiee, china, and e-hemieal prodnets. ;u‘e 
also c'xtensivoly mamifae.tured. There are establisbnu'iits 
for bleaching linen, tanneiies, ami dyt'-houses. The com- 
merce of the town consist sof its indnstrial products and corn. 

Beauvais was called CirHarntunt/ua by the Koinans till 
llu* time of Constantine the (Ireat, when, from the Cellie 
tribe whose capital it was, it ttiok the name t»f LV/Zo/vrei, 
to which the tnotlern name is clearly traceable. It fell 
under the pouer of Cliilperrc in *171, anti in sneeeeiling 
limes was often taken, ])illaged, anti Inirned by the Nor- 
111 . 111 ". In tlie eitizens framed a eliarter for them- 

selves, to wliicli lliey forced their bisliop Iti swt*ar obeilienee. 
Ill the rising of the peasanlrv iu I.‘lb7 Beamais tttok part 
jiL'^aiiiM tlie nobles, and tlie neighhouilittotl was the seem* 
ta’ a great slaughter of tin* pe.isaiits. I'he English made a 
lieiee but uiisuceessfnl assault upon tlie city on the 7th t»f 
.lime, l'l,‘i:>. In 1172 it was besiegetl by Cliailt's tin- Btdd, 
tliike of Burgundy, with an army of 80,000 men. Being 
tU'slilnte of a garrison the city might have fallen by a 
foffjf dv main laid not the eitizens boltlly closed their gates, 
mnl maintainetl an obstinate rcsislaiiee until lielji arrivetl 
1 1 (Mil Baii". During this siege the wonitm of Beauvais 
tiistinguishetl lln'iiisehes by tlieir eoiirage, and one of llieiii, 
ii. lined .leaniit! fiuine, bnttic-axe in lianJ. lore down anti 
bore oil' in triuinpli a slundanl wbicli had just been ]»lantetl 
<ai the walls by tlie Burgundians. 'Fiiis etnuagetms act 
|nticnretl lor the heioine the name of .leanne la Ilacliette, 
.iml lias been eelebiated oervyear since, t*\ce))t fttrasliorl 
tiim* after the Ktaolntion, by a jirocessmn in wJiieli the 
b.i liner is canhal by }omig girls, and the wtinien take pre- 
cedenec of the men. The pioeessitm takes pl.iee on the 
Simtlay nearest the Mtli of October (the feast of St. .\n 
g idieme). Tiie banner is earefnlly prt*serveti in the town- 
ball. A statue of tin* licrtiine stands in tlit* great stjnaie. 
I'lom its impregnability Beamais obtained tin* name of l.a 
l‘uvfUv. It was, litiwfver, surprised ami cajiturcd by the 
Brnssians on flOtli September, 1870. 

BEAUVOISIS, LE, a district in the fornier ]»ro\jnce 
of IMeardy, wliieli now fonns the greater part of the amui- 
disseinent of Beauvais iu the department of Oi.m.. 

BEA'VER is the English inline for the genus (Castor, 
hfdonging to the order Uf)i>KNTiA. 'I here are two incisor, s, 
or cutting teeth, and eight molais in each jaw — twenty iu 



Molar Teeth of the Beaver. 


all. 'Hic incisor tt*etli of the beaver an* broad, flattened, 
and protected anteriorly by a layer of orangc-eoloureil 
enamel, the rest of the tooth being of a comparatively soft 
substance, wdiereby a eulting chisel-like edge is obtained. 
The molar teeth have flattened crowns, tlieir inner border iu 
the upper jaw being marked by a single enainelled fold, 
and their outer by three folds, the arrangement being 
reversed in the lower jaw. The tail of the beaver is broad, 


horizontally flattened. in*:irly ainl covered W'itli .scab's; 
it is of great assi.stdncc in diving and aquatic movements, 
the popular idea that tlie biiaver uses it as a trowel to 
plaster its house being erroiUM.us. There are live toes on 
each of the feet, and those of tlie liinder ones arc webbed, 
the webs extending beyond the rool.s of the nails. The 
second toe of tb(‘s<* Last is fiiriiislicd with tAwi nails, one 
like tliONL* of the other toi's. and another beneath it .situated 
obliqiu'ly with a sharp edge directed dowmwards. There ia 
also a less perfect df)uhle nail on the inner toe of the hind 
feet. The bea\er {Castor Jf her) is a native', of the northern 
regions of America, and in Asia it is found on the ri\crs of 
Siberia. In Enro]H! it occurs sparingly along the banks of 
the IBiom*, the Elbe, tli<' Weser, and the Danube. It also 
occurs in Ewssia and 1‘obmil, and it lias only lately becoino 
extinct in tin* Seandin.uian peninsula. Some naturalists 
regard the Aim'riean beaver a.s distinct from that of Europe 
and Asia, but tin* diflcreiice olisi'i-vable either in external 
or anatomical cliaracters is v(*rv inconsiderable, aiul the 
Opinion that a grc.it diiVerenee e.vists in instincts and habits 
.ipjiears to lia\e been too hastily adopted. In »Sibcria tho 
' beaver is taken not for the sake (»f its fur. bnl f<tr its musk 
' (castoreuni), wliieli yi«'l<ls a very liigli ])ricc. 

, Fonneily the Is'iixers weie iiilialdt.ints of onr islaml, and 
(iir:ilduK ( lainbrciisis gives ns a short account ot their 
habil.s in Wales; hut twen in his time (IIK.S) they W'cro 
; found only nil tin* ii\ci Teify. Bcimant saNs - “ 'I'wo or 
three waters m that ]irineipality still hear tlic name of 
/..///a //r or, ‘ tin* Beavi'r's l.ake.’ ... I have 

.seen two or three snp]>nsed haunts; mie in tin* .stveam that 
runs through N.uit Kioneon. the otlmr in the liver Conwy, 
a few' miles ahnvc I.lanrwst; and hotli these places in all 
probability had been formerly i-rosscd hy bcavei-dains. 
But we imagine tlii'y ninst havi* h(‘en very scarce, even in 
earlier tinn’S. By the law’s of llowiddda the jniee of a 
heaver's skin {rroen IfosfhfdnH, hnud -tailed aniin.d ) w.as 
fixed at 120 ]»ence, a grc.'it sum in those daxs.” Frank 
Buekland, in Jiis “ (.'uiiosilics ol Natural History," .says — 
“ Beavers have not hmg been extinct in England. I bavi* 
a line specimen of a beavei’s jaw, not fossil, dug np in 
the fens of liincolnsliire ; and 1 have lieard on good au- 
thority that heavens wi*iv killed in Wales in the time of 
, (>li\er Cromwell.” 

1 The Anieiicaii hea\er {Castor Jfher, var. ranatft‘nsfs) is 
I still abuinlnnt in North America, jiartieularly iu Canada. 



Aai^ ricaii Beaver {Coslnr fihn\ vnr. cannilensh). 


' 'riii.s lieaver displays iu great }H'ifeeliun the combination of 
remarkable instincts with a high lic'gree of intelligence. 
Its habits lia\c been well described by many excellent 
' olsservers, amongst wliom may be mentioned ilc'avne. Sir 
.1. Richardson, Agassiz, and Alorg.an. 

The American beaver is aquatie in its habits, generally 
, taking up its ubodi^ in lodges in the neighbourhood of 
streams. Each lodge, usually eontains from f«mr to eight 
beavers, and the number never exeecd.s twelve. Several of 
these lodges being built close together, a society or colony 
j is formed. Solitary beavers, always males, are often found 
I living in buri-ow's on the streams by the trappi*rs, wlio call 
I them idlers.” The lodges are probably merely inoditied 
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burrows, .nnd in rr*f(*rPiioe to tliis Mor^^an s.nys — ‘‘ Tin* ladpjo 
i.s f)ut a burrow above* ground, coviTcd willi .an Jirliinaal 
roof, and posst'S^CM sonn* .advantajL^os ovi*r tin* lattea' as .i 
])laco i«)r roarinj^ yeiiuifr. Tlicro arc rcasems bu* bcIlcviiiL' 
ibtil tin* burreiw is tin* normal resilience* of the be-ueis, and 
that tin* lod;;e grew o\il of it, in llie pvogjc; of their on- i 
perieiiei*, by^i process of ii;itur;d s(*leetiiin. In ;iddition to j 
ibe lodge, tlie .same beavers who jiili;ibit it have bnnows in ! 
Ibe banks surrounding the jionds. ’ And again tin* .s*inie 
writer says— “A bunow :iecMi(‘iit;iIl\ broKf-n throu'di at il.s i 
upper end, ;md lepaired uitJi a covering of stiek.s and 
earth, would lc:ul lu a lodge ;d*o\e '^Kiund, and tbie-. inainm- j 
rate a bcavei lod^e out of a biokeii bin row/’ hi Europe ! 
the be.'iver larely construct .s lodees, but Ii\e> in bnnows; . 
and this i^ .-d-o llic c.isc in .some ji.irts of Noitli America. 

Three ddlercnt Kinds of lodges are eoiisl meted hy the | 
lieaver.s - -lianK, island, and l;ike lodges. 1 he h.mK lod/'e.s, | 
aeeording' to Morgan, .are of two Kinds: “ ( Uie is situated ' 
upon the liaiiK of tlie stieaiu or pond, ;i fiwv feet laiek from 
it.s edge, and entered by an underground p:issage from the 
brink of the slri'iim, eM‘:n.i1ed tliiongh tlie natura' e.aitb 
lij) into tile eliJiiiiber. The oilier is situ ib d upon the ejlL*^!* 
of the bank, a jioitioii of it proieetiiu' over ;mcl lesling 
upon till* bod of tlie eliamiel, ,sn as to have tlie tloor tif the 
chamber vesting upon the liank ;is upon .solid giound, wliih* 
tile oxterual wall on the pond sidi* pvojeets beyond it, ami 
is built up fiom the hil.om uf tlie ]>ond.” 'I'hi* isl.iiid 
lodges are mad . ‘ artiiiei.al ]« ’ 

ea.nsed by llie d:im.s thrown aeioss tlie stream by the heaver, 
'llieie are iiMi.ilIy two 'iitiaiiees into llu- lodi.*e. t >iie, 
which is .stniight, and lis.'s gradii.illy Ijom the bottom of 
/..i jiond, the heJivcis coiishnct toseivc as a load hy whii.i. 
to hiing their wood-cuttings into the lodge. TJte other is 
steep ami vviudiug, and is used :is the m dinary eutiance 
and exil. for the aiiiin.als Ihianselve-'. The enlran*’os are 
iirehed with a roof of .•■lieKs and mini, and lead diieelly 
into the lodge, u^mii tlie floor of wliieli js construeled a 
eireular or oval ehainher. foimed of sticks pKi.Nlcrcd with 
mud. The I.'iKe jodgi.s, heing built <»u land .and shelving 
.shores, projeet. greatly iwer the water. Wlien Imilding the 
heavers are alvv.'iys eareful to < hoose a s]»ot whieli is well 
prot<*eled, and where iho wa-bT is sutheieiitly deeji to pre 
vent tlieii habit;itio]is from becoming fro'^t-bonnd. 

The fooil of till* beavers eonsists l.'irgely of the roots of .a 
water lilv (Xujdiar). They also feed on the hark of poplar, 
vvillovv.s, bnvlies, and other tiee.s. 'Ihe beaver.s fell the 
trees liy gnawing with their sharp incisor teeth round the 
]>.ise of tin* tnmk, and widening the groove as they cut 
decjicr. It, i*^ interesting to noliee tJiut they i:au.se the tree 
to fall in the direction of the water hy gmiwiiig ehielly on 
the side of the tiunk that is leuiote fioiii it. By .*<0 doing 
the labour of trausjiorl is eonsideialily liglitened. The tree 
once feib'd thev set to vvoik luttiiig oil the branelies, vvhieli 


dam," ho .says, ‘‘is that of forming im artifirial pond, the 
Use of which is to .aflord refuge to the anim.'ils, as well as 
water connection with their hulge.s. Therefore the level of 
tlie f)omI iimst in all eases he higher than that of the lodge 
and burrow entninees, ;nul it is usually m:iiut:i]neil *2 or 

0 feet above them. In e\t'*rnal ap]«caranee there aie Iw'o 
distinct kinds of dams, although all .‘ire const rneted on the 
.same prineijde. One, the more eommoii, is the ‘stick 
dam,’ whieh is composed of iiiterl.'ieed stick and pole work 
iqiim the lower face, with an eirihaukuient of e.aiili mixed 
with till* s;ime imiteiials on the up]»er face. 'I'lie other is 
the * .solid - hank dam,’ vvliieli dillers from the foimei in 
having mine brush ami mud winked into it.*- eon.struelioii. 
espci'i.illv upon its surfaces; the result being that tie* 
whole foniiaiiou looks like a solid h:mk of e.iilli. lu tin- 
lirst Kind of dam the surjdus writer jiereol.ites throiigli 
the struct me along it.s entire length; but in tlie .seeiiud l/mt 
the ilischargi* taKe.s place through a single furrow ic I*- - 
ciest. vvliieli, vcinarkahle though the fart unquestioiialdv i*. 
the heavers intcutioually form for this ]>urj)osc. In the 
coiislniction of the d:un, stones are used here and tlieie to 
giv’e dovvn-w'cight and .solidity. 'I'liose stones weigh froio 

1 to (> pounds, and are cairieil hv the be.'ivers in the .s.ime 
way as they e;in*y their mud, naiiielv. bv vvalKIiig on theii 
liind legs vv bile holding tbeii biiiileii against the (‘best vviti- 
their tore p.iws. 'riu* solitl dams jue mueli liimer in tin .! 
eoiisisteuee th.ui the .stick dams; for while a horse iiiigld 
w.dk aero.ss the former, tin* weight of a man would he too 
great to he su-t.-iincd bv the hitter. I'k'ieb kind of dam ii 
adapted to the locality in whicli it i.s hnill, the liilTeiciM' 
hetw'eeii the two kinds being dtiO to tin* following eaiis'- 
As ,a stream gaiii.s water ami foiee in its descent, j 
develops hanks, uiid also a broad'*!* amt deeje*!* ehaniie'. 
These hunks assume a vertical foim iu the level .iie.i-. 
wlieie llu* .soil is alluvial. 'I’hus, an ojieu stick work d on 
could not in such ]d;iees he led otV from either l>ai:K ; .im» 
even if ii could, the fon*e .'Uid depth of the stream wtHrli: 
carry it .avv.'iy. Therefoie in sin-li ]ilaeos the be.ivcrs hiiibi 
their solid- ’n.ink dams, while in shallow and comp.'irativel' 
sluggish vvatcr.s they eonletit themselves vv ith tin* .stnalle: 
amount, of labour mvolvevl iu the building of a stick dam.’ 
'I liese dams attain ononnous lengths, one described bv 
Ag;issj/ reaebing .is niiieli as tJbO feet, 

.Sometimes, liowevcr it bajipeus that, tin* distnnee between 
the lodge ;ind the supply of wood is eoii.siderable, .iiid lb" 
ground is too uneven to enable the beavers to Ining iioii!.* 
their cuttings witlnmt great difVieulty. '^I'lie beaveis tla i! 
cut trendies or canals, ami make u clc.ir unobstrueod 
]iMssage ];etweeii llicir su])plies and tin* lodge, 'riie.s.- 
i-amils, which Morgan was tlia lirst to dt‘scrilic, aie in.'id" 
with jM*i*]temlieular side.s, and me nsiuilly feet deep .md 
trom to ,0 feet wide. Morg.-m givis inst.ineesof be.iveis, 
in c;i.ses where a river makes ti consulcralde bend, e.iirviii:' 


they tin u divide into suitable lengths of o or d feet. Next 
they have to trauspn 1 those cuttings to their lodges, and 
this they effect ill a very ingenious way. “ They shovi* and 
roll till 111 with their hips, using .iKso their legs .and tails as 
levers, inovang .sidew.ays in the act. In this way they move 
the larger jiieees fjom the more or Jess elevated ground on 
which the deeiiluoiis trees are foiiiul, over the uneven hut 
geiierally descending surface to the poivl. After one of 
these cuttings lias been transported to the water, u he:iver, 
])liieing one end of it imilcr his throat, pu.she.s it. hefon* him 
to the place where it is to he .sunk.” When sunk the 
heaver ‘ i^'-ks lhe.se cuttings through hru-shwood which i.s 
firmly fi.xed in the mud at the bottom of tin* pond. In 
this way lliey prevent their .supplies from being carried otl 
hy currents. 

The best illustration of the marvellous intelligence of the 
heavers is aiVorded hy .a eoiusiileratioii of the dams they 
eoiistmet, an excellent aeeoiiiit of which i.s given hy 
lioinaiies in “Animal Intelligenee.'’ “'Ihe object of tlie 


a canal jieiuss tlie narrowest part to .s.av’c the labciur '* li.it 
would be expended in g<‘iiig round the curve of the jiver. 

It is not I'lily fur its fur lh;i1 the be.av’er is prized, bn! 
fora prnduel e.dlcd cn.-donfUH, fumid iu certain gkmdul ir 
sacs situated near the org.ans of reproduction, and u.‘'ed in 
iiicilieim* .and jierfnmerv. 'J'bis subsliiiice is prodiwed al ■) 
by tin* beiiver of Europe, and was well kmitvii Id fl.u 
ancient'', bv wlmm it, was held in liigli ri*]»ule as a reinedv 
for by.steria and similar di.seuses. 

The beaver, wild i taken young, is easily domestic ited. 
.and becomes va*ry docile and fairiili.ar. 'riie fur of tlie 
beaver varies from glos.sy brown to almost bljicK ; the* (ail, 
or duuhil paddle, used as a rudder in diving or a.se"mlin<:, 
is fl.at, sealed, and oar-like. On land llie gail of tin* 
be.aver is awkward and sliuflling, owing in part to tlie 
outward fonninre of the hind limbs, which fit.s thorn for 
aquatic jM'ogression, and in pai*t to the clumsy eonfigural ion 
of th»* body. The length of the head and body is ;iboiifc 
40 iiiebes, of the tail about 1 2 inches. 
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'J'lio bc.'ivcT dors not atlain ils full growth niiHl tlim* 
VL*:irs of a;:;r, hut it bu'cds l)(‘forc« that time. Tlu* female 
is ]>io\ idl'd with ei^^hl teats, and usually Y)n)duei s, about 
the miildle or towards tlie end of ]M;iy, a litter of from four 
to ejnjbt or exeii iiim; youm.^ ^VIlite and spotted varieties 
of tlie beaver are someliiues to be met with, 

(“The Ami-rieau r>ea\er and liis Works,*’ by L»‘wis Jl. 
i\lori^aii, New' York.) 

/’o.s'.y/V Jivnrrr.^. — Fos.dl remains of a beaver, iihmtleal 
W’ith tlie F<uro]H‘an spi*eies, liase birij diseoveied in the 
iMioeene and IMiomie di'posits of JOurope, independently of 
.a lar'^»*r .•^preies, the ('ufifor irof/tfni/nritfut, whh-h existed 
in posl-riioeeiie times, Imt bteaine extinct lirfore Hr' 
historie, peiiod. 

BECCAFl'CO is a s]»ecie.s of bird of tin- family Syl- 
viida* (W Aur.iJ'.iisV in tlieoriier l*\s.sKni s. 'l'liet**iin IJeC’ 
ralico, or licr-eater. is ajiplinl on the Cojilim ut to dilh r«*nt 
kinds of sihan wail)lrrs, w'lieii tlnw aie ial and in condition 
for tin* table; and they are i;enerallv fniil-ealrr^ in the fruit 
season; but the true beec.llieo. with ils eM[uisitc jle.sh. is 
the ereater jieitii'baji.-. or vardiai warbler (St/lrut hnrb //.»>/.»• >. 
'J'his l)ird, wliieh. in many districts of MnLrl.tnd, and e\en 
of Scotl.ind, Is fai from beim: r.ire, was tirst deserihed .is .i. 


for bnrji^eK from Y.annouth, pa.st Reiatles, to Ttnn^ay. The 
town, called hy the ohl monks UcaUt Ecdvsin^ is well built, 
eonsi.stiii" of .several streets, with a spacious market -plaia*. 
Malting i.s carried on to ii vi*ry lar^e »-xtent, and the place 
is renowne'd for its ale. Its "rand old paiish ehiireli, dedi- 
eatial to St. Rlieliael. is a fine (iotliie strueLuie, erected in 
litOh, but witli a mahsive tower and porch o( Liter date. 
Thewliole was repaired anil enlarf;ed in isTitk neeeles 
also eont.iin.s a tow'Ti-liall, assemhly room, eorii exehan"c, 
ami prammar-sehool, which has exhihitions to Eniaimel 
(N*lle"e, (amhrid"e. The trade is ehiefly in corn. Mes.sr.s. 
(Mowes h.ave some lar"e book-jirinting works in the town. 
The scenery in the m‘i_"ldioiirhood is ydeasant and yiastoral. 
“All .aiuiimL spieads a level "reeii land.sea]>o, eheekered jn 
yilaces w'ilh li"hl brown and m IIow ; striped with Ion" 
row.s of ])o]>l;ii.s and Dutch like .ivimnes, and the Wavene^ 
enrviu" liitjier and thither, until its bri"hl "le.am disap 
j yiear.s umler a di.st.‘int ian"e ol Jdw bills.” The ]io|»ulalion 
1 in JSKI was oT'Jl. 

I BJllCHE-DE-mEB. TBEPANG, or SEA-SLUG, in 

arliile oi Jood in p'c.it reipiest anione: tin* Chinese. It 
! eoii'-i.'-ls of the drieil bodies of se\ei;il species of eebino 
' limns "enerallv belonpne; to the i;enns Holof liiiria, wliieb 


liiitisli species In katliam. It arrue^ in Apiik ami di - 
])arts early in Sejdember, and cNciywhere piefeis deiiM* 
oreliaids, copses, and exlend\e piub iv. of fruit trees It 
is abundant o\er the south of Kuroyie. 'I he son" oi this 
sjiei ies is \eiw jileii^int!;, ami someinne.'- uttered .alter sim- 
.M't; the strain is Miried, ami some persons deem it little 
infeiior to that of the nii^hliiipde. In its h.abits thi> hint 
is sliy and leeluse, linking in the Ihieke.st foli.i"e. Its 
tli"ht is jieeidi.ulv .'.graceful, ami il dails on iiiseels with 
tlu mo.st consumni.ite .address ; but, iiiilike the 11\ -catcher, 
it .seldom relinns to tlie .same perch. It builds its nest in 



Jlecc.'iluai {Syhtrt hovten.'^'a). 

thick liedfTerovvs or hii.‘he.s near the "round ; often in the 
iieip;hhourhood of pirdeus, which it frequents, like the 
blaekea]). for the sake of curr.nits ami other fruit. 'I’lie 
ejrps aie while, blotched with AMiod brown ; they are usually 
live ill iimnher. 

Ill leupli this yirelty warbler inersurea about (i incluss. 
Thewliole of the upyier parts are oil peon, witli a .sliade 
of ash "lat ; the breast and flanks are Yellowish p'ay, in- 
< liump, to wood brown; I be throat and nndev p.arts p*.nyi,sJi 
wliile; Ihe orbits of the eye.s white; the irides brown; the 
bill wood brown; the le"s and el.aw's bluish /:»rav. The 
female is similar in yiluma^o to the male. The yoiui" birds 
of Ibi! year have tin* plninap, of dullei linl, 

Aiiotber species {Sylnn rlstirola') U known aksi> by the 
name lleeeamoseliino. Tin's little bird, like the T.\im»i.- 
itini>, constructs a nest by sewiii" topdlier lea\es witli 
vegetable tibres. 

BEC'CXiBS, a markm-town ami inunieipal borough in 
SufTolk, 32 miles N.E. by N. of IpsAvieh, ami 101) mile.s 
from London by the Great Eastern Uaihvav, is bituated 
on the cast bank of the river Waveney, which is navigable 


abound oil the mial reefs on the S.E. coasts of .\si.i. New' 
Cuiiie.a. and of tin* r.ieilir. 'IIicm* ei'eatiires, wbieli \aiv 
ill length from '■ to 21 inches, li.ive bodie.s .sbayied like .i 
eiieiiiiiber, and are somet lines called sea-eiieumbers. They 
are generalh obtained Iw diNers, ami when caught are cured 
by boilin'*, splitting, and then b\ l»eiiij; spiead o\i‘i a lira 
todr\. There .ire tfii v.n ielies sold in llie Cliinc-e market, 
and lhe\ \aiy in y»iiee from X.‘h) to npw.irds of A! 1(10 per 
ton, aeeordiiig to qu.ilitN. 'J'lic line.st aie csteemeil a very 
p’cat delicai'V hy the wealtliN Chinese. ’1‘liey are useil, like 
the edible birds' nests, in making a rieli gelatinons .soup. 

I BECHUA'NA or BETJUA'NA, .a nation in the in- 
teiior of South Afiiea, iNing hetweeu '2'J ,iiul 2^* ' S. lat., 
and 22 ’ and 20" E. Ion., with .i piqnikilimi e.stimat<‘d .it 
about 200,000. 'J'lie\ are diNided into mimeroiis tribes, 
which were formerly in eoimt.mt strife witli each otlic*!'; hut 
lliey are now geiieralh jieaei-liil, and engaged in agiieiil- 
tnre. One of their .snpeistitioiis is a belief in “ rain-doe- 
tor.s." Tiny believe also ill witeberafi and eliann.'>‘. Tlie 
lM»i|ses in tlie towns of l»eelni:ina are built in ehislers, 
iiregidarU gionjicd, e.ieli rinsler being under tlie authority 
of an ilder or eliief, subordiiiale to the king. The houses 
are eireular and diviiled into seveial apartments; the jiar- 

I lit ion walls are in.idi* of sticks, m-atlv jilastered over with 
:i eoinpo.siiam of .sfimlv cl.iy, tlie fresh manure of cattle- 
yioumls, and gias.^- eiil into sin. ill y»iei es. Tlie roof, which 
is eonieak is made of straw or reed'., and it yirojeets iwer 
on every side, the e.i\es being siqiported at the height of 
4 or o feet from the ground hy )) 0 ''ts in.ide of the roiigii 
stems of tiees, leaving between lliein ami the outer w.ill 
of the house a .soit ol verandah. In the larger lion.ses the 
roof eo\er.s a sjiaee of gronml ot about 2(* feel in diameter. 
'I'lie house is situated in the middle ot .i much Jaiger are.i 
or court, inelo''ed all round by a strong eireular fence, 
which i.s made of .stiaigiit twigs .imi small hranehes eaie- 
fully interwoven. One doorway only, wide enough for a 
.single jiei.snii, leads into the court, and is elo.sed ;it night 
by a imh* wicker door. The rieilm.ma wear a iwering 
round the middle, ,’md oceasioiialh cloaks made of .skiius 
ueally .sew'ii (ogetlier. Tile women wear several aprons, 
one abo^e the other, biMeelrts of copper, ami be.ids. 'Hiey 
work copper ami iron, :iiul make spades, awls, bodkins, 
kniw.s, Spears, I’ve. Each tribe of the IJeehuaua is under 
the lule of an hereditary king or chief, hut Ids aulhoritv 
over the subordinate ehief.s i.s rather loose. Tn eases of 
emergeiiey they convene an assemhly of all the warriors, 
w'heii sjieeehes are delivereil in succession by the chiefs. 
Since the iutriuluctioii of Christiauity among tlicm tlie 
cbaracler of the licchiiana lia.s greatly improved, and they 
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gf) in fjiTiif nimilxTs to Cjii)n Colony and otlior parts, wlioro 
tlioy fan obtain labour and waji^os, boin" inurli jn'izod 
ns servants. Full and most interestini; details of the 
llei lmana occur in Dr. Moffat’s “Nairative of Missionary 
Kntcrprise in Southern Africa,” and in Dr. l.ivill.•^st(lne■s 
“ 'J'ravfls.” 

BSCK'X;^ is the name 1)V wliicli PatjcIlHS ertiiltrinnx^ 
a member of the family Sparkbu ( Hjckajm), is ^.'enerally 
known on the south <*.oa.st of Kn^^land. It is also common 
in the Mt^diterraiK'an. 

BECK'SB, NICOLAUS, a (lerinan poet, was born at 
iicilenkiiehen, near Aachen, 1 btli .laiinarv, IKIU. Living 
in obscurity as pri\ale secretary to an ad\{)eate in his native 
town, be obtained in Is4h a smblen erdebrily by his faiiions 
‘•Kheinlied,” in which he happily exjnesseil tlie trcneral 
feelini; of tin* (.lennan j)eophi in aii'swer to the w.arlike pie- 
paiations of Franc* . 

*‘Sii‘ f.iillcii ilni nii’lit liiiben 
Den IreiiMi (lentschen Itln-iii," i^Lc,. 

It was sun*^ in the streets of iieaih e\eiy town in the 
eoimtrv by lai fj;e eiowds of j»eo]»lc, ami tlje Kintj.s of Prussia 
and Bavaria libeially ]introni/ed the yoiiii'; jxiet. In Fram*e 
a bittiT and cruel jcjdy ^^as ^Mitten liy Alfre*! di* Musset. 
be;;inniji«; •■NinisruNonsen.Aotre Piiin Allcniaiid.” Becker’s 
«ither wjitin^s dis])lav very little })oetic tal<“nt. He dicil 
•JHth Aiip;iist, Iklh. * 

BECKET, THOMAS A’, was horn of Knii^lish paiciits 
in 1117 in London, when* Ids fatln'r, (iill)crt, was a iner 
I lianl. lb* w.»s 1ir:d cduealfd at l\leiton Alihcy, in Suitcn , 
and ul'tj’rwards .it Loiidon. Oxford, and I’aris. When em- 
phtyed in the ollice of the slierilV of London his manners 
ami tah'iits recommended him to 'I’heohald, nrchhishop of 
Fantcrhnry, an aecjuaintanee of his father, hy whom hew.is 
sent to sliidy civil law, tirst nmler (Iratiaii at Bolo^^na. and 
then at Auxerre in Bur;;nndy. On Ids return his patron 
irave him the liviiijL^s of ,St. Mary-Ie-Stiand, Liuulon, .ind 
t)tteford in Kent, ^ml sent him to inanai^e tfie husiness of 
the SCO of (.’an ter miry at the court of Borne. Ilis success 
lei-oinineiidiMl jdii’ jiowerfully hotli to tlie archhishoj) and 
t<» Kin^ Ilenry II , who made him Ids intimate and familiar 
associate, ainl created him ehaneellor in lloH — A’Bccket 
ln'ini^ the tiist Kmdishniaii after the Oomjin’st wlio was 
appoiiib'd to any hi^h otlici* — and subsequently, in I DI2, 
.liter some o]q-iosition, arehhishop of Canteihiirv. Ileni'y 
ui^'lied to suhji’ct tile clerj^y to the authority of the civil 
< imrts for inuider, felony, and similar crimes, and no doubt 
lliou<;ht that A’Becket would he his reaily lielpei in so pi.st 
.iml ]»atriotic an cffoit, for, as a eontemporary chronit’ler 
says, “Ihe world had never seen two friends so thorouuhly 
«»f one mind as the kiii;^ amt him” (Itoeer de Pontif^nyj. 
But A’Becket, favourite as he was- - loaded with every ]ios • 
sihle honoui and possession hy his friend warned him that 
as primate !n ‘‘would hav e to choose between the favour of 
<lod and thar, of the k i'^,” and the p-eatest <ippositioii ti» 
lii.s appointment canic from himself. The strnjimle was as 
« !t‘}ir to A’Beeket us it soon became to Hemy. 'J’ln* power- 
ful Pope (iiejoiiy Vn. (elected a monk who realized 

the visions of the cloister, had bhakcii off the yoke so loiij; 
lM)rne, and freed the l*apacy from its subserviency' to 
imperial antliority. But (ire^^oiy bad even ;^one further, 
and cl.airiH'd authority over the, secnlar pnnees. Henry, 
awake* to tlni life and death struggle for .supremacy, endea- 
voured in 1 Di4 to get the consent (»f the arehhishop to the 
eelebralcfl "•Constitutions of Clarendon,” which were drawn 
up to biing back the clergy under the jurisdiction of the 
realm, as it existed in the time of ** my grandfather, 
Jlenry L” [ Se** (’-i.akkndox, CoNSTiTr noN.s of. | This 
at tirsl A’Beeket refused ti> give, with pa.ssioiiatc denial, 
but was at lengtli loreed to comply. When a.sked to 
.sign ns well as swear, be revoked bis oalli, and obtained 
absolution for this from the pope; tlieii, finding himself 


the ohji'el of the king’s displeasure, he attempti'd to 
escape to Frame, upon which Henry summoned a pailia- 
iiient at Nortliampton in IlOh, and eluirgod him with 
breaking his alli*giance. He- was iiiied heavily, and a 
deimind for his accomits as chaiici'llor was made; for he 
had resigned tlie chaneelloiship almost at once after 
becoming archbishop, in (»nler the more comphdtsly to 
devote his serviees to tlie work of tlie church — at the bame 
time abrujitly changing his habits of life from those of a 
liftciirions c(aivti«*r to tho.^e of a monkish ascetic. After 
opi-nly defying llii> king .'tnd the council in a vndent scene 
he e.sca|)ed to Fiance, wliere he continued t«> niiiiiitaiii with 
great vigour his own rights and those which he alone, 
not supported even hy the jiope, asserted t«i belong to the 
chtiicli. From his retreats at (’biiiAanx and elsewhere he 
eur.sed his opponents and exeoniniunicuted them, till eveu 
Piqie Alexander 111. interf**red, and at one time suspended 
him, while at .inotiier he privately absolved ilenry from 
any s]»irilual injnrv the fnihms archbishop might indict 
upon liiin. At length a rei-onciliatiitn was effected in 1170, 
at Fretcvillc on the borders of 'rouraine, and tin* king 
re.ston-d 7 \’Beckel to liis .si-e with all its piivilegi-s. But 
In* was ra.sh enough innnediat<*ly t(» puhiish the su.speiisiou 
of the Arehtnsliop of ^ ork and the l•^comlmmieatioll of all 
the bishops who had taken pait In the eoionatioii of Henry ’.s 
I ehlest son. ('I'liis prince was also called Henry, and after- 
wants vliedhefon* his father and co-sovereign.) A’Beekel had 
tra<led on tin* king’s ill health, and the ne**essity the king 
was under of clowning young Hemy, to niakt* <*leai* the 
Mieee.ssion an act which he as priinat** alone eonbl pi*rforni. 
Kegardless of the pojie's exprc.ss orders to his fellovv-nreli- 
bisliop tvi do what lie himself refused t(» ilo (uuh‘.ss umler 
conditions iinpossihle for the king to vield), A’Becket sent 
si‘cret messengers licfore liim.scll liearing his vleorei*s, and 
Fuglaiid was at once allaine. 'liii* king, who was llien in 
Korimiiulv, Is .said to liavt* (*x)>n*ssed his vexation th.il none 
of Jii.s iolloweiv had revenged him on this insolent piiest. 
Jb*ginaid Fit/ursi s "William dc Tracy, Hugh de Moieville, 
and Biehard Brito, four barons, accordingly fmnied a reso- 
lution either to effect the submission or the death of tlie 
aiebbisliop. On the 2htli of December, 1170, tbi*y attai-ked 
bini In the Oatliedral of (Canterbury, out of wbieh they tvird 
to drag Imii, but ii • «*limg to a pillar near tlie bigb altar, 
gr.appicd with De Tiacy, and almost threw him down. 
Fit/urse aiinetl a blow at him which slightly wounded him, 
hut broke the arm id Ihlward (him, his cross -bearer. 'J'he 
arehhishop then putting himself in a devout posture, the 
hhiW’.s of the other a.ss.a.ssins elovc his skull ami siatteicd 
his hrain.s over tin* pav(‘ineiit. 

At that lime the church was a great living force in 
the heart of the jieople. A miraculous fountain broke 
out in the crypt, and “St. Tlionms’ water” was found 
to Jieal all diseases of the siiiijih* folk of those days, 
bringing in immense revenues and fame to (kinleihniy, 
and .speedily raising tin* alihey to considerable .sjdendour. 
Two years afterwards A’Becket was eanonized, and be- 
came the most popular of I'higlish saints. Many miracles 
were wiought at Ids tomb. Under threat of excommuni- 
cation, .and the stigma of susjiicion of having personally 
ordered the muiah*r()f the saint, and, above all, tortured by 
Ids conscience — which represented to him that the rebellious 
demand of young IBmry (sup)iorted by his mother and Ids 
hredhers), that tiie old king should give up to him either 
one realm or the other, eitlicr Normandy or Kiigluiid, was 
a divine judgment on liiiii for the hasty obsevvalioii which 
halt caused the imir(h‘r of the archbishop — Henry 11. 
was forced to purge himself by outJi and penance; and in 
1174 be walked B mill's along the fiiiity road barefoot to 
A’Becket’s tomb, and there be, jicrhaps the haughtiest man 
ill Kurope, alhrtv(*d the monks to scourge liim in the e;ithe- 
dral. Nevei tlieless, the dai k years of the close of bis i eigii, 
the continued rebellion of his wife and of Ids sons, the gloom 
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and despair whii'h settled f)ii liiin till lie cursed Clod as he 
retreated from a defeat at J-.o Mans, crying, “Since Tlion 
hast taken from mo the town wliieli I love hest^ I will roh 
Thee of that tiling (the soul) 'I'liou lov(*st most in me,” 
"were pointed at by tlio clinrelmien as divine judgments 
for his sill. Yet, cruel, luhtfnl, ambitions, and rapacious 
iis H(‘riry w\'is, lie would probably have run his career mire- | 
jaoved fiy the censure of the church had he not v<*ntiired 
to uttempl to judge a eriminal priest as freely as a erimiiial 
layman. In A'lleeket's body was taken n]» in pre- 

sence of llcnrv Mi., and depositecl iu a rich slirim* on the 
cast side of the church. It hecanie the lesnrt of pilgrims, 
such as (’hauccr has made ever famous, hut the shiiiie 
Avas despoiled at the reformation of Ihairy VMl. 

A’llccUcrs letters were published nnder the following 
lith*: — “ Kpistola? et Vita Divi Tliomaj Martyiis ct Arehi- 
Episropi (Janfvariensis,” i^-e. (15nIssel^, HJ04). In lh.0!l 
an iiiteiestiiig biography of A'Heekot. IIioiicIj rather hostile 
in tone, was ymhlished by the Kev. .1. (*. Jloliertson, raiinn 
of Caiitei'hury, by direction of the Master of the, Jbdls. 
See also “IJfe and Times of Thomas A^Heekel,” by 
Dr. (liles (London, IH-lo). r<iiiti‘mp<irai*v narratives evist, 
the best of which is h\ A’Heekct’.s ehaplain, Titzstephen. 
John «»f Salisbury is vahialde; and (Irim, as well as these 
two, has If ft an neeomit of his Avifness of the murder. 

BECK'FORD, WILLIAM, aa is the only legitimate 
child of Alderman lUrkbinl of Lomloii, aaIio dieil in 1770. 
'Flic hulk of the property, Avhlch consisted ehirlly of large 
estates in Jjiinaiea, and also «)f the <'st:ite of Foiithill, near 
Hindon, in Wiltshire, was iuherited by the .son, then a hoy 
about iiim‘ y<‘ars old.Avlio is sai«l to h.iAa* thus come into an 
ineome exceeding J^lOO.tlOO. lie laid already, lK'tor<‘ his 
father's death, attracted notice among the aldennan's dis- 
tingiiisheil friends and Aisilors by his liveliness and iiit«*l- 
l(*ctmil preeoeilA ; and the ]iroinise thus jriAeii wa.s fultilled , 
i»y a little Avork AA'hicli he puhlishcd in 178(b entitled ■ 
*• biographical Memoirs «if Kxtraordianrv Paiiiteis.” Jii 
17KJ he married Lady Margaiei (oailoii, tlangliter of ! 
C’harles, fmirth earl of Ahoyiic. In 17?<<1 he published his 
remarkable Arabian tab* of “Vatliek," in Treneli. An ' 
Lngli .li translathai of the Avork afteVAvards appeared, the j 
jiiitlior of which lleekforil said he ncA-er Kucaa ; he thought 
it tolerably Av«’]l done. In 17!M he fixe<l liiiiiself in Portu- 
gal, Avliere he jaircliased an estate near (hiitra, and built a 
.sum pi nous iiiaiisioii. 

(;n his return to England he occupied himself Avith the 
cmhellishmeut of liis hou'^e iit Fontliill; hut in l.SOl-2 all 
the splendid furniture and pictures Avere s<»ld by .aneliou. I 
These proceedings, lioAAever, W’eve only preliniiiiary to the 1 
<*onimeneenHnt of a nineh more magnitieeiit eollerJion *)f | 
•|»ro<lncts of art or ingenuity, and the erect iiai of a new 1 
laiildlngat Fonthill, wdierc he continued to reside till * 

when he sold his estate and Innise there, Avilh all the eoii- 
t<‘utK, to Mr. Farcpiliar. His outlay upon the property 
laid been, areording to his own aceotint, alaait J.'*27ILO()n, 
.scattered over sixteen or eighteen years. Jleckford now 
retired to Bath, Avhere he erected another lofty building 
<in the eminence called LansdoAvne, to the north of tluit 
city. Till now his literary reputation had rested on his 
early tale (tf “Vathok,” hut iu 1884 he ag.ain appeared as 
an author by the piiblieatioii of an aeeoiint of his tirst eou- 
tiuciitai tour (in 1780), in a. series of letters under tlie tilh* 
of “ Italy, with Sketches of Spain and J*ovtugal.” In the 
wimo year he republished his “Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters.'’ The vivacity, jmlished sarcasm, and giajdiie 
poAver of these, letters wore instantly and strongly felt, and 
their appearance wuis folloAved the next year by another 
volnine entitled “ Recollections of an Kxe.iusion to the Mon- 
.'i.steries of Aleoba^a and BatalJia,'’ made in dune, 1701. 
From this time Beekford continued to live iu retirement 
till Ills death ill 1841. He left two danglitors, one of whom, 
Susan Euphcinia, became Duchess of Hamilt<ai. 


BED, a plae(* (tr an article of furniture used for resting, 
and more especially for slecyang at night. Amiiiig savages, 
nomadic, and partially civilized peoples the aecoinmodation 
for sleeping is gernirally very slight in its character, a litter 
of dried leaves or grass, or the skin of an aniiual spread 
upon the ground, with a log of AA'ood or a stone for a 
]iiIloAv, being regarded as quit** sufficient for the pin pose. 
Ill Gen. xwiii. 11 it is rccf»nled of Jacob tlait-lvliilo resting 
at night on his journey to Padan-aram “ he took of the 
stone.s of that plaeii and put tliem for his pillows;” and 
though such a ]>roe(*eding sj'crns stiungely at variance with 
AvesliTii itleus of comfort, the use a large stone foi a 
.similar purpose is still eoiiunon in Alnssiuia and other 
places ill the East. With the iin-iease of eivilizatioii a 
higher slandavd of <*omf(*rt \A'as introdue.ed, until in course 
of lime the bed and hcdstcail became objects of luxury and 
display. Among the Ji'avs the bed seems to IniAc consisted 
generally of a mat, thick qiiilt, skin, or course m:i(tre*'S 
spn‘ad upon the highest ]iart of the diA'aii or raised heneh 
; erected against tlie sides and end of the room. Portable 
I hedste.’ids, however, AAcre not unknoAAii, and Ihcsi* were 
sometimes used as a litter for carrying ii sii*k person <jr as 
a bier for the ilead. 1'he eoveiing of the bed among the 
■ poorer classes eonsistcil of the outei gaiment AAmrii during 
: the day, hence tin* cianmand (Dent. xxiv. 18) Avhieh retpiircil 
I the restm-ati<»n of the garment given in pledge at sunset, 

1 so that a man might sleep in his oavii raiment. Among the 
' wealtliy JcAAs hcils and hetlsleads of gri*ater liixiirv Averc 
! used. MtiAalde bedsteads with descent -siiapi’d hea<l rests 
w<ie in use at an early period among the Eg\ plians, and 
, are fomul tignred upon tlieir imnmments. Among the 
I (iieeks and Romans the hedvtead Avas ofti'U a A'crv costly 
I artieb* of fnrnilure, being made (>f valuable AAood which W’as 
enriched by eavAing, inhiAing, or plating with silver. The 
malties^es iisi'd were stiitVed 'vith AAO(d, feathers, or doAVii. 
and the coAcrings were richly ornamented. 

In early English times iJie t»etter classes used heils of 
straAV, AA’ith coverings of skins, the bed being placed in a 
recess in the A\all. 'J'he Normans introduced moA’uhle 
bedsteads, Avhieh Avere titti'd Avitli a eovering over the toji. 
At a later jieriod the roof of the hodstead aaus attached to 
the AAall, ami in tin* sixteenth centurv the four post bed- 
stead came into use. 'Fliis nias.sive piece of furniture, Avith 
its roof and eiiitains. is still ctanmon, 1ml has giACii Avny to 
s«»me extent to the moie open forms know'ii as the Eliza- 
bethan, 'I'cnt, or Freii(*h. Bedsteads made of iron, brass, or 
a eomhimitiou of lh(*sc* metals, liaA’e also come largely into 
use, Avith consuh*rahle advantage iu the matters of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation. Iron lias als(» been introduced AA'itli 
success in bed furnitine, and mattresses are noAv made of 
tinneil wire Avliieli is strongly interAvoveii, so as to iii.*ike a 
vciy clastic fabric Avhicb yields to pressure in (*verv direc- 
tion. Mattresses (*()ntaiiiing spiral springs giA'c a yielding 
eoinfortable eoiicli, Avhile aviiiiling the unhealthy warmth 
of the feather-lu*<l ; the use of the latter amongst peojde 
at oiiee somcAA’Jiat luxurious and acI jninlent is quite siipi*r- 
seded. Considerable ingenuity has also been shown in 
modern limes in the construction of beds and bedsteads 
I for the use of sick persons. Among these may be nicii- 
■ tinned the Patent Lift and Ra(*k Bedstead, designed for the 
I raising .and moving of jiersoiis Avho are hel}>less, without 
I the trouble and fatigue involve*! aaIicu an *)vdiiiary bedstead 
is used. Air-beds ami w’aler-beds and w'at**r mattresses 
and cushions, whi<*h may he laid upon an ordinary bedstead, 
have also been introduced to a large and have pnwed 

of A***rv great valm* in prolongt’d illness or Avhere then* is 
great Av<*nkness. 

BED OF JUSTICE (iit deJuKtlre) literally dtmoted 
the throne upon which the King of Eranee was aceustoim d 
to hit when present iu parliament, and from this original 
meaning the ex])u*ssion came iu course of time to signify 
the parliament itself. Dnder the ancient monarehy *>f 
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rraiicc a hcd of justioo dciiotod a solenni scshicm of the ' 
kin;; in jnirliaineiiL for the. purj)ose of rc;;i.stmn;; or pro- | 
inul;;atin;; edict k or ordinances. Accordinp; to the jniiuMple 
of tlie old French constitution the autliority of the parlia- \ 
incnt, being derived entirely from the crown, ceased when 
the king was ynvsent, and consequently nil oriliiiaiices 
enrolled at a bed of justi<*e were acts t»f tlu* r(»yal will, and 
of more autffeiiticity and effect than decisiojis of jiariiainent. 

BtoARIEUX, a well-built manufacturing town in j 
I'l’ance, in the dejiartiiient of llcranlt, 1 « miles N. of llezicrs. 
Jt is situated on the left hnnk of the Orb, which sejiarates it 
from one of its .suhnriis, and had !>00n iidiabitmits in 
Fine and coar.se woollens, cotton and w'oollen hosiery, silks, 
.hats, soap, olive (til, leather, and jaipcr are. manufactured. 
There are also dyc' l)on.se.s, glass-works, and a copjier 
fouiidi'y. TJje ti.'nJe in nine and in the artieles named is 
extensive and ini|>oi taut. 

BICDCHAMBER, l<OBDS ANB IiABZSS OF 
TXU!, are ollieers wlmst; salaiJ(\s, like those (»f all oflicers of 
the royal huiiKt'hoId, are ]>aid out of a fund ajqwoprialtal for 
this imrpose in the Civil List, and which is fixed hy 1 Vied, 
c. 2, at ild 1 ,2(10 per aiininn. Kae.li lady of the hedehamber 
waits u]»oii luir Majest)-^ in turn, changing every fourteen 
days. The olliee of l.uly of the h(*dchamher is uoav almost 
a sineeure, exeejtl on state occasions. 'I'he queen, in 
a.sserted her right to select her ladies of the bedehuinber 
and maids of laiiiour against the claim to nominate lliem 
inaih' by Sir Jtobert Feel, but she disposes absolutely of 
few hitnati(»ns in the royal household, altliongh lierpliiusurc 
must he taken on all appointnuMits. 

Chamberlayiie, in his Freseiit State of England" fFinio, 
Khil), p. 2'lh) thus speaks (»f the geiitirmien of the hial- 
chamhe.r: — “The gentlemen of the hedehamber," he say.*-, 

“ consist usiuilly of the priiim nolnlity of England. TJieir 
oflieii in general is, each one in his turn, to wait a week iu 
every quart ej in tin* king’s hedehamh«'r. Hum** to He by the 
King (ill a palhd-hecl all iiiglit, and in the ah.seiiee of the 
groom of the stole to supply his j.I.ua*." In tin* edition 
of the same v\ork ijublishei.1 ni I71t;, he add.s, ‘‘^loreover, 
they wait upon the king when he eats in piivate; f(ir then 
the e.n])bearers, carvers, and sewers do not wait, 'riiishigh 
otHee, in the reign of a queen, as in her late M.ajesty’s, is 
performed hy ladies, as also that of the gioomsof tin? bed- 
eliamher, who were called hedehamber womi'ii, and were 
live ill miinber.” Her Majchty Queen Victoria gem*rally lias 
ten or iwelve ladies of tlie bedehanibcr, and eight hed- 
eliamhcr women, who take tlieir turns of duty in order. 
|{<»tli the ladies of the hedehamber and the b<‘(l(*hanilM‘r 
women are allwd to the nohility, and the (»lliue is one of 
higli ambition, in consequence of the access it gives to tlie 
person of the sovereign. 

The. title of lords of the bedchamber np]M*arH to have been 
udopted after the accession of the House of llan(»vcr. 

BUD'DINGTON, a village in Surrey, .’I miles fiom 
Croydon and M from lx i don by the South C()a: t Kailw.iy. 
It was at one time e(debrated for its fine! old Jaiuse, the 
former n*.sideiiee of the Cavews, w*ilh an EIi/.abcthan hall 
of s])lendid design, and in which (^iieen EHzahetli was en- 
tertained for three days in loDfl. Jn iXblJ the house was 
rebuilt for the Female Orph.an Asylum, whieh had ]n-e- 
vioush been hjcatiid in the Westminster Bridge Jiuud, 
London. It is now a Chithic struetnv<!, raUier heavy iu 
ap]>carance, and accommodates 200 children. It contains 
the original timber roof (d the old man.sion. 7’he first 
ovang(‘-trees ever scon in I'.ngland are said to liave been 
Jais(‘d at Jioddington. The ehureh is a graceful l*er]>en- 
tlieular building, restored in 1802 , and containing some 
line hv,ashes and elaborate monuments. In the vicinity are 
some genllcmen's .seats of a .superior de.scriprioii, and many^ 
handsome villas have been erected in what was fonneily 
llcddingtou I’ark. The population in 1 881 was BOOT. 
BSD'DOES, DB. THOMAS, a distinguished physi- 


cian, was born at Shiffnal in Shropshire in April, 1700. HIh 
fatlicr, who was a tanner, wished to bring up liis son to 
the Sana*, business; but hi.s grandfather, perceiving th(‘ 
abilities which Iu; early m.inifcstcd, prevailed ujion his 
father to educate him for some profe.ssioii. In i77G he 
entered at Pembi'oke College, Oxford, and soon bccanu* 
distinguished for his learning and his acquaintance with 
languages, botJi ancient and modern. In 1780 he took 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Oxford; and in tlu* 
eonr.se of the following sumnan' ho visited France, when- 
he became acquainted W'ith Lavoisier and (»ther c,ele- 
hrated chemists. On his return from the tbuitincnt la* 
was .appointed re.ader in chemistry to the rniver.sity of 
Oxford, w'here he maintaiiK'd the current doctrines of tlu* 
day with eonsiderahle learning, ingeimily, and (‘loqueiiee ; 
hut having expres.sed hiin.self in favour t)f tins ])arti.sanfv 
of the French Kevointion, his (»pinions gave so inneh 
offence to the .snpeiiors of tin* univer.sity as to render 
his residence there jio longer agreeable, and he ri‘signed his 
•t‘ad(*v.shij> in 1702. 

Fpon retiring from O.vford Iu* t(K»k up hi.s abode wilh a 
fiiend in Sliiaqjshire, where he wiote his “ History of Isaai* 
.lenkins," against dmiikeiiiKiss; and several in(*dic.al works, 
whieli almost all ref(*r to peculiar view's respecting thi‘ pos.si - 
hilily of curing (lis(*aseB by breathing a medicated atmosphere. 
That the results did not eorrespoiid w'itli the expectations 
(*f the fohnder of this n(*w' method is W(*ll known ; hut tlie 
mulei taking was the means of bringing into notice the 
talents of Hmiqilirey Davy, who w.as recommended to Dr. 
l>(‘ild(H‘S hy JMr. (.iregttry Watt as a tit ])i‘ison to super- 
intend the chemical l.ihoratory ceimeeted with the insli- 
tutlon. Dr. Beddoes married a sister of the well-known 
authoress, ^liss Edgeworth. He died lii Decemher, 1808. 
at. the age of forty-eight. 

Bki>i)<»i:s. 'I’iiomas Lov'ki.i., son of the preceding (bonii 
in 18G.*{, died 1 8 I'D, was the author of soeral poems of 
inneh merit. ’J'hose best known aie the “ Biide’sTrag(*dy " 
and “Death’s Jest-hook," both l)(*mg diam.atje in foini, 
though not suitabh* for actual repres(‘ntalion on the stage. 

BEBB or BABBA, THE ‘VENERABIiE, an JCnglisli 
monk, wh<*se tah'iUs and virtues procured him the title of 
T/ir. 1 Vaevv J>/c, w as horn about the y(‘ar G7 2 in s(»me village 
near the month of the river ’J'yiie. We Inive his own au- 
thovily that at S(‘ven vears of age he w'us brought to the 
mona.steiy iJ St. FeB*!', and commiltcd to the rare of Abbot 
Benedict, und(*r whom and his succu^ssor C’eolfrid he was 
carefully educated for twelve y(‘ars. In his nineteenth year 
he look deacon’s (jrder.s, and in his thirtieth ye.ar, at the 
instaiiee (»f Ceolfrid, his abbot, was ovdaioed priest. Tlu* 
fame of Bedis now reached oven t(» Borne, and Fopo Sergius 
made an (*.'irnest apjdieation to Abbot Ooltiid lhaj; Bede 
might he sent to assist him in the promulgation of certain 
IMiinls of ecclesiastical di.seij)linc ; hut Bede, wlio w'us 
attaeh<*d to his studies, remained in his monastery, inqirov- 
ing himself in all the learning of his age, and dii eetmg his 
nuM-e particular attention to tlie compilation of rni “Eccle- 
siastical History of the Eugli.sh Nation," tin* materials for 
whieh he oht.ained ])aiily from clironielcs, partly from annals 
preserv(‘J in eontr‘m]»oiary convents, and partly from tin* 
iiifonnatiou of pn'lates with whom he was ae(piainted. 
Making allowance for the introduction of legmdaiy m.altcr, 
wdiich W'US the fault of the age, few works have hU|jj)orted 
their credit so long or hec*n .so generally consulted as an 
authentic stairce. JJede ])ul>lisljed this liistory alamt the- 
year 7.'M, when, as he inforin.s us, he was fifty-nine veins 
of age; but before this he had W'rittcn many other hook*, on 
various snhjee.ts, a catalogue of which he subjoined to liih 
hi.*,lorv. He di(*d in 735. 

William of Maliiic.'-hury in his hlstojy (“Dc tJestis Be- 
gum,’’ lib. iii. c. 3), and Biineon of Durham iu his account 
oI ihi*. ehureh of J)nr}iani (lib. i. c. 15), chielly from tlic 
1 elation of one Cuthliert, a fellow-rnonk, have presciTed 
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full accounts of tlic mamicr in wiiicli Bede died; w lienee 
\Ko. learn that the lost stage of his disteiujier was an 
asthma, which ho supported with great finmiess of mind, 
although ill much W'enkuess and pain for seven weeks, 
during which time he did not in the least abate his usual 
employments in the monastery, hut tMintinuod to j>ray, to 
instruct the younger monks, and to ]n’osecute the literary 
undertakings whiidi were still on his hands. 

The “Historia Eeclesiaslh'a” w'as printed for the first 
lime about 1174. It is a volume of extreme rarity. King 
Alfred translated this history into Saxon, and the royal 
vejsioii, accompanied by thci original Latin, w^as published 
first by Wheloc (folio, Cambridge, 1(144), and subsequently 
by Dr. Smith, canon of Durham, wdth greater care (folio, 
(amhridge, 1722). An English translation of this history 
was first published at Antwerp in lofio by Thomas Sta]»le- 
ton, a doctor of divinity of the University of Louvain, and 
has been followed by many :m<l better versions. Entire 
editions of Bedels works have been published at Paris 
( ir>14-r)4), Basel (Jofiil), and Cologne (1<JI2, 1088). 

Those treatises of Bede's whieh are mentioned in his ow'ii 
e.italogue of his works w-ere published hy Air. AVliarton, 
from thnie MSS. in the valuable libr.ary in the arebiepis- 
eop.d palace at Lambeth. 

BEDSGU'AR is a very pretty kind of GAin>, generally 
found on the sweet-briar, and luMice called the sweet-briar 
‘‘jKingc. 'rivere are several larvas in the centre, each in a 
M j karate e(dl. 

BEDB-BOUSE. a term U'-ed for .')n alinslanise. A 
b*'des man or lu'uds-man is a person who resides in a l>ed<'- 
lioiise, or is supported from the funds appropriated for this 
jmrposc. licih h the Anglo* Saxoii word for })rayer, ;ukI 
as almsmen were hound lo jiray for the founder of the 
eharitv. they were hence ealled heads -men. 

BEDELB, WILIiIAB, Bislio)) of Kiinutre in Ircdaiul, 
wa.'. horn in the year 157(1 at K«itley in Essex. He 
inatrieulaied in lo8l as pensioner of Emmaiinid College, 
('ainhridge. He eiiter<‘<l early into holy orders, and in 
he was eliosen fellow of his college. For a few years j 
he had a ehureh at St. Edmund&bury, hut went afterwards , 
as eba]»lain Sir Henry Wot ton, the English .ambassador j 
t«j tli(‘ state <tf Vi'nicc, about the year l(i04, and remained 
with him eight years. 

On his n'tuv.i to J'higlainl, his Calvinistic opinions pre- 
vented him from olitainiiig the pndennent vvlneh he merited, 
hilt in Ifilh he was ])ros(iited to the living of Horings- 
heatli. in whieh lie remained twelve years, producing tniiis- 
kitions (of Surpi’s ‘‘History of the Council of 'rrent,” &:e.) 
ainl original works from time to time. 

Bedell’s fame at length reached Ii eland, .*ind in 1(»27 he 
vv;i unanimously elected provost of Trinity Cadlege, Dublin, 
lb* was advanced to the united sees of Kilmore and Ardagh 
in being then in the lifty-nintii }enr of his age. lie 

<*aused the (kiininon Prayer, w’liich hail heiMi translated 
into Irisli, to ho lead in the eathedrnl in his own presiaieo 
♦•very Sunday. The Kew Testament, translated into Irish 
by \Villiam Daniel, afterwamls Archbisliop of Tuum, ;ukI 
Ibe Old Testament, which King translated from the English, 
lieilell revised, .and compared them with the Greek and 
Hebrew. JIo also revived the ancient ejdseopal jiu’isdictioii, 
ami aUhoiigh he was formally stopped in these proceedings 
by the Court of Chancery, his fame for uprightness had 
gained sueli imivaa'sal n'speid llmt the* surrogale appointed 
was instructed in all things to he guided by the hishoj). 
We learn from his life hy Bmnet that when Hie rchellion 
broke out in October, 1641, the bishop was so pojnilar in 
liis neigldiourlukod that he was at first almost unmolested 
by th(< Irish, hut he W'as at length seized, iinprisoneil in 
the castle of tJlonghboughter, and treated with great 
severity. He was afterwards detained, with more attention 
to his comfort, in the house of the Pndcstant elergvmaii, 
Deuuis Shevidixu. Here every Sunday he read the prayers 


and 1 C.MS 011 S, and preached himself, till his death in his 
.seventy-first year, in 1612. 

BED'FORB, a borough, and the county town of Bed- 
fordshire, is situated on both sides of the river Ouse, which 
is Tiavigaide to the German Ocean. Bedford is 48 miles 
K.K.W. from London by road, and 47 by the Midland Railway. 
The town is of high antiquity, and is generally supposed 
to be the Jk.diran/ord (/.e. the ford of tlic Mif/ced or for- 
tified ]iliice) of the “ Saxon Chronicle.” It suffered grciatly 
ill the wars between the Saxons and the Danes. A very 
strong eastlu was built adjoining tlie town, which sus- 
tained a siege against King Stephen and his army in 1 L‘J7. 
Ill 1216 it was suiTeudored to King John, who bestowed 
it oil his favourite, Faukes de. Brent. Faukes, having 
repaired and greatly strcngthi'iicd his castle, presumed 
so far upon it^ impregnable eliaraeter as to set all law 
and authority at defiance. His outrages .'ind depreda- 
tiiiiis on his less powerful neighbours were such that in 
1221 Marlin Patorshiil, Thomas ile MmiUoii, and Henry 
Braybrooke, Hie king's justices iliiienint, then sitting at 
Dunstable, fined liiiii in the sum of X'.'IOOO. Faukes sent 
his brother at tlie head of a party of soldiers to seize, tho 
jmlges. and bring them prisoneis to Bedford, Two of 
them e.;eaped. but Braybrooke was taken and earrh'd to 
tlie castle, when* he was shainel'ully treated. The king 
(Ueiir> JIL), being higlily incensed at this and the other 
; outrageous eonduet of De Brent, determined on bringing 
I him to jnmishmeiit. He Iheiefore niarelusl to Bedford in 
' person, attended hy Stephen L:iiigfon, .arelihishop of (’an- 
terburv, and the principal peers of the realm. After a 
I vigoinus resistance of sixty d.iys t!ie castle suiTendenal at 
I di.‘<t*ietiou. Faukes himself had escajuMl from the ea.stlo 
I before it surrendered. Hi* took sanctuary in a church at 
Coventry, and obtained Hie king's pardon on condition of 
' abjuring the lealm. His hrolher William, the acting 
I governor of tlie e.istle, with twenty-four knights and eighty 
' seldieis, were h.inged. 

Bedford was a borough ami corporation hy prescription; 
hut it is now, under the Alunicipal Reform Act, divided 
into two wards, with six aldermen and eighteen <*(miieillor.s 
tone of vvluan is mayor), and has a eomniission of the peace. 
The population of the mnnieipal borough (whieh is now 
i«k*nlieal with the ]»arliameutary) in IcSSl was lP,6;i3, 
Bi-dford has sent two iiieinhers to Birliainent since 12J)5, 
l»ut its represeiit.itioii vv.is reduced lo one member by tins 
Redistribution Act of 1 885. 

The neighbinirliood being very ]»rodiieti\e in wheat and 
barley inneh Imsiness is done in the corn trade; there is 
also a very eoiisiderahle trade, hy means of the Ouse, in 
mull, coals, timber, and inm. A new corn exchange was 
erected in 1874. Laeemaking affords emidoyineiit to ;i 
great number of females and children ; and tin* town eon- 
tniiis the largest agrieiiltuv.al imjdeiiienl, niauufaetory (the 
Messrs. Howard's) in the kingdom. 

Bedfoid is biinounded hy pasture land on every side. 

I The bridge over the Ouse is a handsome slnietine of five 
; arches. 'J’he town was formerly rather badly ♦Irained, but 
j in 1868 vv.ater works were emislnieled, and a subterr.aneaii 
j brick tank built ea]ialile of storing 40(l(M)0 gallons, about 
doiiltie the awrage daily eoiisiirnptioii of (he town. With the 
1 vv.aterworks an efficient seheme of drainage was embodied, 
iiieliidiiig the utilization o( tlie sevv.igi* by its application 
as a fertilizer to some meadows near the town. 

Bedford is divideil into five parishes, and eimtains five 
parish churehes. Hie largest of vvliieh, that of St. F.anl, 
contains snine handsome Gothic aiehiteetiire of diff'erent 
peiiods. There are several ehapeN beloneiiig to the Inde- 
pendents, AletliodislN Baptists, Ihaiirin (.'.it holies, and the 
United Brethren (Moravians); the shire-hall, :i good stone 
hiiildiiig; county gaol (on the site ol that in which Bunyan 
vvrole his “Filgiiiiis Frogresh”), &e. The “Biinvan” 
(Congregational) Chapel was rebuilt in 18411, on the bite of 
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.'1 fornirv olinpd erected in 1707, willed “the Old Mectin;;,''’ 
wliicli stuod on the spot where Bunynii was accustomed to 
preach in a still earlier chapel, Iniilt in 1071. llis chair is 
))reserved in the vestry of tlici present bnildiiiK^ at tlie eii- 
traiii'c to which are a pair of massive hronr.e doors, their 
ten panels a work of hiixh art, illnstratin" passa^'^c-s in Hie 
“FilViiiu’s Progress.” A handsome liuildiji" eontahis a 
])nhlie libAry, news-room, hall-romn, saviu'^s hank, and 
rooms for lectures, 'J’lie towji also lias a lunatic asylum 
and a j;eneral intirmarv. In projiortion to its size Bedford 
has more public cTulownirnt^ than any other ]>lace in the 
kingdom. Sir VV. JIarpiT, loid maior of i^ondon, in loti I, 
lonndeil a frei* school in his iiatixe town of Medford, and 
left, an estate in llolhoni Fii'lds for its support and for the 
portioiiin^^ of jioor maiilens the siu'plus, if any, to hefjiven 
to the poor. Tlie \alne of tin* jiropc'rty has so mueli in- 
creased tJi.'it the animal income derivisl from the est.ati* is 
ntiw npw.'irds of .il Id, (10(1. and so inneh eleeniosx nary aid 
h.ail an injmious inflnenee on the independenee of the 
poorer classes of the town. Since ]S71, Jioweier, the ineoino 
lias lieeii spent entiri*Jy in «‘(lne.ition, witli the exer‘]»lioii of 
sndieient to maintain fifty almsliouse.s. Larj^e handsome 
schools have heeii ereeteil, and there ait* classical, eoinmei- 
ci.al, and prepar.ittiry .schools in seji.irato estalilishmenl.s. 
The elassit*al school is under tlie siijiervisitm and control 
of the wartlen and fellows of New ('olle»j:e. Oxford. 'J here 
are exhihitioiis of £S0 eaeli per aniimii to either f»t the 
universities of Oxfonl, (’anil»ritl;:(*, DnliHii, London, or 
Durham, to he held for four years. In the coininereial 
school the etluealion is of a lilieral eliaraeter, and two 
jirize premiums t»f Xhtl each per anmnn, to be held for four 
years, are awarded aiinnally, Maiiv families arc attraetetl 
Iti the towm by the eheapuess ot edueatitm in the.se founda- 
tion sehools. for wdiom imiiierons villas have 1)i‘eii built on 
the west side of tlie tow’ii. A liaiidsome puhlie park in a 
most t*]iLnl)le locality, and over 00 acres in t*xtent, w\as 
secured to Hie town from ]i?irt <»f tlie estate of St. tlolms 
Hospital, by lirtue of .an .^et of i^iiliameiit passed in LSHJ. 
John Munyan /md Jolm Howard wert* natives of Medford. 
A handsome inoiininent to the former was erected by the 
Duke (if Medford in IH7 L Jn the library of the town is 
]irf.served a hl.ai k- letter eoi y ot Foxe’s ‘‘ Mook of Martyrs,*' 
which w.as in Bnuyan's pos.se.ssjon while in pri.son,and wdiieh 
contains his autof^raph ami some v(m.*«(*s in his li.andwriliiij:;. 

BBD^FORD, DUKE OF, Keirent of France. John 
riaiita'^enet, duke of Medford, wa.s tlie tliird son of Henry 
TV. and Mary Bohun, danp:liler of the Karl of Hereford. 
He was created JMike of Medford in the second year of the 
rei/:jn of his brother, Henry V. Diirin^ij the lifetime of 
his father he w’.as fjovcnior of Merwiek-iipon-Tweed, and 
warden of the Scottish Marslies; and duiiiu: his brotlier's 
uhsenee in France he was «;overnor and coiimiaiider in-ehief 
of Hie forces in F.ni^laiid. 

Henry V. died after a short illne.^s in 14*J2, at the early 
aj 2 fe of thirty-six year-., leaving an infant successor only 
nine months old, witii the disputed honour of Ivin" of 
France :is a portion of Jiis inheritaiiee. On his de.ath-bed 
he expressed his eaniest desire that Medford “should take 
uj) the administration of the affairs of Franco” durinj; 
the ininoritv of the youu" kiiiff, leaviii" the Jg*ss dillieiiit 
administration of affairs at home to the eondnei of hi.s 
younj^er brother (Jlouc<*ster, under tin; title of J*rotectoi. 
Jn lovi*. of martial ^lory and in military talents the Duke 
of Bedford was little, if at. all, inferior to the decea.M‘d 
liero; but thon»rh In: obtained eousiderabk* successes, the 
efforts of .loan of Arc abroad, and the pn*valence of faction 
at home, thwarted all his measures, and Hie realm of 
l^>anee was pindnally wre.sted from Hie yoke of Kurland. 
A treaty between the Freiie.h king Charles and the Duke 
of Burgundy Was at lenpjth coiieluded in 1436, which so 
affected tlie rejreiit that he died of mortification and anxiety 
on the lotli September, a fortnight before the treaty was 
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formally si<:^ed. This Rouen treaty, as Bedford foresaw, 
gave a fatal blow to Jilnglish interests in France. 

Like most of the immediate descendants of John of 
(laniit the Duke of Bedford ivas a patron of literature. He 
purchased and transported to London Hn; Royal Library of 
Paris, wliich (Jharles \^ had inerea.s(»d to “000 volumes:” 
and his brother Gloiieester prestmtecl tlOO books to the 
Ihiiversity of Oxford, 120 of whi<*h eost .stlOOO. 

The dukedom of Medford is at the pje.seiil, tiim* in the 
Rr S.SKLL family. 

BBD'FORD LBV'EL. This district comprehends 
ne.arly the wliolo of a large tract of tint land, extending 
into the six counties of NoiThainptim, Hmitingdon, (\'ini- 
hridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Buffolk. It i.s bounded on 
the N.K. by the (lennau Ocean, and on all other sides by 
higlilands which eiieom])ass it in the form of a horse-slioe. 
lt.s length fnaii Tnynlon in Lincolnshire to Milton in Cam- 
bridgeshire is (iO miles, and its breadth from Peterhorongh 
in Nortliam])tonshire to Mraiidon in Suffolk is nearly 'M* 
mile.s. Tlu* tract thus de.seiilied includes that part of the 
smitli-east division of Lincolnshirt* called Holland, which 
eiinsists of fl it, low', marshy land, .'iiid is supposed to lisivi* 
hi eii r<?claime(l from the sea by einhankmeiits made during 
Hie Roman oeeupation of llritain. The Level extends to 
the north only as far as T'vild-Sl.-Giles ; its length tlieiicc 
to Milton, on the south, is about .".‘1 mih's. The bomularv 
line is. irregular ; its course on the south from Mraiidoii 
to IVterhorougli m.ay be traced by Mihlenhall to a short 
distance north of 'Newmarket, then by Milton in Cam- 
hridgeshire to Earith on the borders of Huntingdoii- 
shire, Ramsey, Woodwailtoii, and Yaxley in Hie latter eoimtx. 
Reluniiiig from JVterborongli to Mr.indon, on the iiortli, 
the boundary line runs by P(*nkirk, (I miles north of J’eter- 
borough. Crowhind, Wbaplode, Drovi* (-liapelrv, l\irson 
Drove, Gnyhirn, Salter’s Lode on the Ouse, about 10 miles 
south of lA’im, and thence by Melhwold to Mrandon. 'I'he 
Level is divided into tliree parts, wliieli .'ire di.^Hnguisbel| 
as the North, the Middle, and the South Levels. 'I In* 
North Level lies hetwerm the rivers Welland and None; Ha* 
Middle Level, between the None and tJie Old Thslford river; 
and the South Level exl(*nds from the Old Bi*(lf«rd river 
to Stoke, Felt well, and Mildenliall. It will be thus s(*en 
that the district known as the Ih'dford Level coin [iri.se.s the 
greater part (amounting altogether to 160,000 ui;n*s) of the 
marshy district called the Finn. 

This tract of land lias, in the course of (centuries, under- 
gone remarkable elmnges. There is ainuidaTit evidenee to 
prove that it W'as oiiee a forest, and that it Hieii heeanie a 
stngn.ant moras.s. It was ])robfibly a forest in the time of 
the Romans, w’ho cut down mo.st of tiie trees, and made 
roads through the fens. In the thirteenth century many 
irrupt ion.s of the .se.'i covered this di.striet with water; and 
ns the dams and drains were ill managed the spcjt became 
an unhealthy stagnant inornss, either watery or boggy. 
Through this morass the Nene, the W(*llaml, tlie Ouse, and 
other livers found tlieir way to tin* sea. 

For many centuries the draining of this morass occupied 
}iublic attention. Eiiibankmeuts and drains were made 
from time to time, hut the works were ineflicient. At 
length, ill 1(131, the Duke of Bi*(lford made an agreement 
with Charles 1. that a company would drain a '“large jior- 
tioTi of the iiioras.s, on condition of having some of the 
reclaimed land for Hi(*niKclvcs. More than .4T,00(),00(» 
were spent, .'ind many miles of canals and embankments 
made. After 4;40l),00() had been laid out the company 
leecivcd y6,00fl acres of the recUtiiiied land; but it wa*s less 
in value than the actual nmoniit expended. 

A regular system w'as now csUtblishod for preserving 
the reclaimed land, and for improving the draining. A 
royal charter was granted in 1()04, by whicli the under- 
takers for the draining were incorporated, and regula- 
tioiiK were framed for the management of the 95,000 
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ncjTS ullotted. TJiis coi*porfttion has siiic'o buen kept up, I 
aiul consists of a governor, six bailiffs, twenty eoiiscrv.‘i- | 
tors, and a commonalty. TIjc corporation is empowered 
to impose and levy taxes for the preservation of its land, 
and for upholding the vs'ays, passages, rivers, cuts, drains, 
hanks, &.c., ilironghoiit the Level, vrliieh are also the pro- 
perty of the coiporatiou. The governor and bailiffs must 
<*aeli ])ossesH at least 400 aco’es of the Jaiul granted to 
tlm curjjoration to qualify them f(»r holding those offices. 
Tll<^ qualification requisite for the conservators is 200 acres; 
«urli of the eoinmonalty as possess each 100 acres are al- 
lowed a voice in the election of the officers of tlie corporation. 

At the original allotment of the 0.5,000 acres the adven- 
turers received assignments proportioned to tlm sums which 
each had contributed ; so that the wliole assignment is not 
h<‘ld in eoramoii, hut eueh owner IkjMs his allotment or 
pui chase subject to the Jaws and restrictions of the coi*})o- 
vation. At tlio time the charter was gi*aiit<'d by Charles i 
II., that king reseiTcd 12,000 acres for liimself ont t)f the • 
05,000; hut this pro})ortiun was subject tt» the bame man- I 
agemciit as the rest of the allutmeut. ' 

At A’.anoiis times, during the last two rentunes, extensive, 
works have been carried on to effect a bett(‘r druiiiago of 
this large flat region by the construction of artifieial livers. 
Till* principal of these was cornplet«‘d uiuler Acts jiassed in 
1827 and 1820 for iinjiroving the outhill of the river Ncne; 
for tlie drainage of the lands discliarging their waters in 
the Wisbeeli Kivi*r; for improving the navigation of the 
^Visbecli River from the upper end of Kinderley’s Cut to 
the sea; and for eriihankiiig the salt marshes lying between 
Kiuderley’s Cut and the sea. Under tli(‘se Acts a new 
tidal elnumel was cut for the discharge of the water.s of 
llie Ki'iio into the s<*a. Several thousand acres of inarsli- 
huid were thus reclaimed. The old channel afford<*d only , 
a teilions and dangtTons iiassagc, and tli.at too at spring | 
tides, and witli a favourable wind to vessels of alMuit 00 i 
tons burden, drawing about 0 feet water. 'Die new elmimel 
afiords a safe and unint<‘vrupte(l communication hetwwn 
Wislieeli and the sea at all states of the tide, and in all 
weathers, for vessels of tlie above burden, and .at spring 
(ides for ships of much larger dimensions. 

Various nuxiliuiy uwans have been used for the complete 
drainage of tlie lievel. In many parts wiiidmiliH were 
erected for raising and carrying off tin* water, hut steam 
engiiics have now to a great extent siijicrseded them, lii 
the North Level the drainage is eflected without either 
windmills or steam engines. 

Abundant crops of graiii. flax, coleseed, and various other 
kinds <if ]»roduce, are now raised in the lledfor<l Level. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, of 
"ery irregular shape. It lies between 61** 41)’ and 52® 21' 
N. lat., and 0*^ 8' and 0® 41' W. hjii. It is hounded on 
llie N.E. by Huntiiigdonshire, on the N.W. by North- 
amptonshire, on the E. by Cambridgeshire, on the W, and 
S,\\\ by lluekinghamsliire, and <in the S.E, and S. by 
Hertfordshire. Its greatest length is IJ(iJ miles, measured 
jiearly N. and S., and its gi-eatest breadth is 22 J miles, 
measured nearly E. and \V, Bedford, the county town, is 
-situated near the centre of the county. The area of the 
4M)iiiity is 21)5,582 axwes. It is the smallest county in 
Englamk except Huntingdon, Middlesex, and Rutland. 
The population in 1871 w'as 146,257; in 1881 it had 
increased to 141), 473. The females exceeded the males by 
more than DOOO. 

Surface^ Jiieers^ <^'C. — Bedford.shire h.as no highlands 
of any great extent. The range of the Cliilterii Hills 
(under tlie iiaiiie of the Dunstahle and Luton Downs) 
^•rosses it in a N.E. direction near Dunstable, separating 
the basin of the Tliames from that of the Ouse. Another 
ridge, having the same general direction, extends from 
Ampthill to near the junction of the Ivel with the Ouse. 
Some hills, between which the Ouse winds its course, and 
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in which some of its feeders take their iLsc, occupy the 
north-west parts of the county. Between tliese hills and 
the Ampthill lidge is the vale of Bedfoid, a corn district 
of rotisiderahle extent. Tlie woodlands nre chiefly of 
modern origin, having been planted during the latter part 
of the last eentui^ ; they consist eliielly of oak, Scotch fir, 
larch, and umh'rwood of various kinds. • 

'l*lie range of the Chilterii Hills consists of eluilk, and 
is skirted along its north-western houudary hv a belt of 
indurated chalk-marl, much covered by the debris of the 
fdialk hills. This chalk-inarl yields good lime liy burning. 
Iron-sand, fullers’ earth, Oxford clay, and Cornhrasli lime- 
stone, arc among the geological strata of the cfmiity. Many 
fossil remains have he(‘n fonud in the Oxford clay. 

The eliicf river is the Ouse, which, approaching the 
county from Buckinghamsliire, and forming for a slioit 
distance the boundary of the two counties, crosses Bedford- 
shire with a very tortiions course. It is navigable from 
Beilford to the se;i at King’s Lynn. Among the other 
Bedfordshire streams are the Ivel, the Lea, and the Ouzel, 
all of which abound in fish. 

Tlie county ha.s w;itcr comraiinication towards the norlli 
and east by the Ivel and tlie Onsi* rivers. The county is 
well supidied with railway communication ; the Midland, 
the North-western, and the Great Northern lines, with 
tlieir branches, interseeting it in all directions. 

CUnialv^ AfiriruUun., iri‘.‘— The climate of this ciainty. 
partaking of thiit of the interior of England, is not so wet 
as that of the western coast, nor so much exposed to cold 
winds JUS the eastern maritime comities. TIic air in general 
is mild and healthy, somewhat keen on the chalky hills, ami 
moister on the cold wTt clays. Tlie soil varies greatly. On 
entering the county from the soutli it is composed of chalk, 
covered w'ith a very thin layer of earth, wliich is conse- 
quently nearly in a stale of nature, and only fit for she(‘p- 
walks. On de.scendiiig the liills there occurs a mixture of 
chalk .and clay, known hy tin'' luime of “ white hind,” which 
is stiiriiiit tolerably fertile. In otlier parts of the county 
.are found clay loams, .sjind, stitV soils, and rich loam earth, 
giving rise to much di\(‘rsity of produce, especially for 
gjirdcn vegetables, iiejir Bedford and Biggleswade. 

The land is extremely fertile in the Vale of Ihslford, as 
it is called, in the neighbourhood of the Oiisi*. Through 
the lilwrul eiicouragciiu'iit given hy the Duke of Bedford 
and otlier landlords the system of liusbaiidry has much 
iinjirovcd in recent years, and several model farms have 
been established. The farm buildings are extensive and 
coimm»dioii''; and there are also goo<l eottjiges, with allot- 
ments attached, fur tlie lah<»uievs. Generally the farms 
are of nualinm size, tlie average not exceeding 200 acre.s. 
Acj’ordiiig to the official agiicultural statistics published 
ill 1885 there w’cre 200,000 acres, or about five-sixths 
of the entire area, under cultivation in that year. The 
chief crops were whcjit, 48,000 acres; barley, 32,0t)0; 
clover, 20,000 ; and permanent pasture, 81,000. 

There are a few mejidens along the course of the rivers 
Ivel and Ouse which are oeeasionally flooded. Where the 
subsoil is gravcdly and jiorons the herbage is good and 
abundant; wlicre it is coiiip«jsed of el.ay, and there is not 
a very ready channel for the water to run oil*, the herbage 
is co,arse ami full of rushes. 

There is noihing remarkjibh* in the cattle and sheep in 
thus eoiiuty, there being no indigenous breeds of cither. 
Tlie j)igs reared and fattened are mostly of tlie Berks and 
SutTolk breeds. 

The only bramsiies of manufactui*e, besides that of agri- 
cultural iuijdemeuts at Bedford, a.*e pillow lace, worked by 
the country people; si raw -plait a*; Dunstable and Luton; 
and matting from the rushes of the Ouse, &c. 

The county is in the diocese of Ely. The assizes and 
sessions arc held at Bedford, which is also the chief place 
ft»r the election of the tw’o members for the shire. The 
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totiil iimnlK'r (»r voters on tlio county register in 1R84 was 
7^100. Tlic cljiof towns are Bedfonl, Euton, Lei;;liton 
liuzxnvd, Dunstable, and Bigj^leswadf. 

Cirll /ILttorj/ and Ant'uinilks. — At llic time of tlie 
invasion Bedfordshire appears to Lave formed part 
of tlie territory of the ('attieuehhini, a people conjeetured 
by Camden tto Ix! the same ns the Cassii, mentioned by 
Cocsar amouf; the tribes who submitted to liiiii durhi" liis 
second invasion of the island. In common with the otlicr 
inlinhltants of South Britain they fell under the Itoimui 
domination. 'I’lireo roa<ls (the Watlin;; Stretst, Ikenehl 
Street, and a Boman military roiuO ciossed this coimt\'^; 
and ^e\er^ll eainjis or eartliworks still remain. At or near 
lln^ viiiai^e of Sandy or Saliidy, about J} miles north of 
Bif^eleswade, is su])posed to have been the British or Koinaii 
to\Mi cmILmI iSalcnai. by rtolemy ; and in various parts of 
tin iinty are ollna- aneient earthworks and incdosure,'^. 

Ill ihe strn^^i^le maintained by tlie Britons a«^ain.st their 
Sa\f»ii imaders, jiiid a^'ain ])y the Saxons a;;ainst the 
eiiejoai’lmienls «if lh(! Danes, Bedfordshire apjiears to have 
liecii the seeiie of violent contest. At one time it formed 
pait »»t 1 lie kinj^dom tif JMereia. In lUOh and JOld, durin" 
the war between Ethclred IT. and Sweyn, kin*:: of Denmark, 
the Danes invaded this eounty. Ju the latter of these 
years they burned Bedford and Teinesford, hut in 1011 
the County returned to the sway of Ktheircd. Nearly all 
the b.ironial castles of Bedfordshire were destroyed in the 
icij;n of Kin" .lolrn, so that the county took litih* part in 
suhse(|iu‘nt. civil wars. 

Beilhirdsliiri' possessed several monastic estahlishuKuits, 
amoM" which were Elslow Al)I)ey, near B(‘dford, for Beno- 
dietiiie nuns, foimdc<l in the time <»f William the (^unpieror 
by his niece Judith; Dunsfalile Trirtry, for Black canons, 
fnund«*d by Kin/:; Henry I. in Ihe latter jiart of his rei"n; 
Wmdon or Warden Ahliey, founded by Walter Kspee in 
'll tor (;istereian monks; Woburn Abbey, Chieksaiids 
]*rior\, near Sliollbrd, and Newenham I'rioiy, m'ar Bedford. 
There wcie many minor establishments, monasteries, nun- 
Jicries, i^ire. Of these monastu; cstahlishiinMits there arc no 
consider.d)le remains, except of Dunstable Jhiory, Ekstow 
Alihey, Newenham iViory, and Ohicksands rriory. The 
most distiii/^nislied residence in tJje county is Woburn 
Abbey (the scat of tlie- Duke of Bedford). 

BO>LAM. Sec Bktiili:iii:m HosI'i i al. 

BEDLAM BEGGARS, or Tom-a-Bedlams, wore names 
formerly /;iveu to such patients of the lunatic hospital of 
Bethlehem as, bein/:; partially cured, were allowial to f;o 
at lar"e. They were distin/jjuislied, Aulirey j-ays in Ins 
‘* Remains of Oentilismi’,” by bavin" fastened on their left 
arm ‘‘an armilla of tin printed, of about o inches breadth.” 
A /Ti'jiphic description of tliese be""ars is /;iveii in Sliak- 
s])eare's “ Kin/; Lear,” Act ii. sc. ;j, where E<l"ar resolves to 
assume the eliaract**r to escape punishment. 

BEDLXS. »Se<% Bitlis. 

BEDNUR', a villo/^e in the territory of the Rajah of 
Mysore, near one of the passes of the Western Gh:its. 
Tt was taken by Hydor Ali in 17153, when it is said to have 
oontaimMl 20,000 pood houses, besides huts, and to have 
yielded a booty of £1*2,000,000. Tlie "nmnd on which it 
stands beiij" very uneven the town was luwer closely built, 
and it occupied an area the eirenmferenei* of wliieii was 
« miles. The place w'as defended by a eirelc of woods, liills, 
and fortified defiles. Ilyder built some new w'orks, and 
also a jialaee, but as the palace was commanded by iieigh- 
houriii" hills it e-ould never have ollered much resistance. 
Hydev held out much encouragement to merehants, mid the 
liade of the place increased "roatly. In the beginnin" of 
17H;{ the town was taken by the English, under General 
Matthews. Tlie attack imule ui»on riediiur by Tijipoo 
Sultan, in the mouth of Ajiril followiii", appears to have 
taken the English (luite by surprise, and Tippoo iii.'ide .an 
ea.sy coinjiiest. The whole town w'as huiind diiriii" the 


engagement which preceded the capitulation. The palaee- 
w'us rebuilt by 'J'ipjioo, and the town partly restored ; but 
the materials were only timber and mud, and as the rains 
are excessive the houses w'cre ill suitt‘d for lasting. 1’he 
population is now only about 1100. 

BEDOUINS. See Auauia. 

BEE. The earliest records testify to mau’s ajipreeiatioii 
of the wisdom of bees, .and the value of tho stores winch 
they so industriously provide. lu the Bible, in Hindu 
mythology, in representations of Persian worship, on coins 
of Athens and Ejihesus, we find references to the bee as 
a S}mhol of feeuiidity. Tt is figured in the Egyptian 
liicroglyphs as denoting a people obedient to a king, and 
Virgil expresses the same idea in his hook on bees, tho 
Fointh G(*orgie — 

‘•rret.erca regom non sic -^^gyptos et iiigens 
Lydia, nee popiili rarthorum nut Meiliis llyduspes 
Obhorvuat.” 

Bees art' said to liave sw'anned on the lips of IMiular 
and Plato, omens of the sweetness of the words w'hich 
embodied sonio of the ever-varying ehaniis of nature. 
Xenophon was called the •* Attic Bee,” and Sf‘phocles pre- 
eminently “the Bee.” itomans as w'lil as Greeks perceived 
the nppropviatt'ness of thefigun^; e.ff, Horace has “nmn* 
a]>is Mantina\” The habits of the bee, symbolizetl in this 
way by tlie wirdom of the many, liave been more deeply 
iiuestigatetl by the jihilosophy of the few; amongst others 
Arist<»tie, Aristomaclius, Virgil, Huber, Dzierzon, Vou 
Siebold, 1«\ Smith, Lubbock, and Hunter have contributed 
to our knowledge of Hie subject. 

Bees are insects belonging to Hie order TIvmknopteka, 
auti like most members of the class undergo metfimorplioscs 
which divide the whole life into four well-marked stages — 
the eg", larva, jiujia, and imago. Theeinbiyo coiled up in 
the eg" is of a worm-like form mark oil with tranvi-rsi' lines, 
whieli divi'lc it into sixteen segments. Tlie first se/i;ment 
at one end ]>iits out n small lobe at each side, and nppeii- 
da"(‘s soon appear on these wliieh in thi! future hiteome the 
antennx*. Appendages also appear on the lower side of all 
the ,se/;mcnts ; tlioso on tho first segment unite to fomi the* 
lahnnn or upper lip; those on the next three segments are 
rinJiincntary mnndihles^ and twm pairs of nmxiUiv. or “jaws.” 
'rile next three segments rcjnesejit the future thorax, hut 
Hie buds on these and the sliglitly dillerent buds on tlur 
ri'inaiiiiii" si'ginents degenerate, and all trace of them is 
lost befme Hie embryo is Imlehcd. 'ITiese lurvso, which 
have lost the legs they possessed while still in tho shell, 
are carefully Itaided and fed with pollen by nurses ; on the 
other hand, some other hymeimplerous larvie — c.//. tlijse 
of the saw-fly — are not nursed, hut use Hiidr six front 
legs and the abdominal pro-legs in moving about the leaves 
which form their food. From a considi*ratioii of these facts 
Lubbock and Woismunn liavo been led to the conclusion 
tliat bees are descended from niieestors which liad larvar 
similar to those of tho saw’-fly, aud that the present legless 
eoiulition of the.se larva*, is not original, hut results from 
H«*ir mode of life. Biitschli considers tho p.arts of thc^ 
still" to bo related geuetic-ally to the appendages of the lust 
two segments. On the upper side of the, set’oiid aud third 
thoracic segments appendages appear which afterwards 
liei'ome w'ings, and are therefore supposed by Gegenbaur 
and Lubbock to be inodificaHous of tracbeal gilts. 

Ill tlie hu*va the aiiteuna) arc still quite small; the 
labrimi folds down over the small jaw's which work from 
side to side. There is an appendage below these on eaeli 
side, w'ith a bair-like process at the end ; and in the centre 
brucalh there is a lleshy protuberance with a Hiimll iiole, 
through which is emitted the viscid liquid with wdiicli the 
lar\ jc of some kinds spin their cocoons. 

'i'lie pupa is inactive. At first it is scmitra’isjiaront, 
and the future parts of the mature insect can he readily 
traced, each encased in a thin skin. 
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'IM)o has the well-known insect form [see Insects] 
consistin^j of head, thorax, mid abdomen, with two antenna.', 
two pairs of wiiij^s, .and throe pairs of legs. The wings are 
of tint true hyinciioptcrous type [see HymenoitkiiaJ, 
meinhvanous, with few veins. 'I’lioy arti conueeted t(»g<ither 
— to form, ai> it were, one wing — by n row of hooks on the 
front edge of the hind wing litting into n fold in the hind 
edge of the fore wdng. When diseonncct<*d they <*nn bo hud 
one abov(* the other close on the hack, so that the bee ean 
pass narrow ways in search of honey ainl in forming her 
nest, (See St avclcy’s “Britisli I used s,” p. .‘i (>.') The abdomen 
of the females is furnished with a sting, mid thus bees are 
included witli the wasps and ants iu tin* group Aeuleata 
{(iviildts^ a sting), find separated from other liymenojdcTa, 
sueh as the, gall-Hies, saw-flies, and iehuenmons, in wdiieli 
the oripositor is not connected with a hng of poi'^on. 

A cliaraeteristic of bees is the adaptation of tJie hind 
legs for the pur])oso of carrying pollen ; the basal jeants of 
the tarsi arc enlarged and more or less llattened, and it is 
interesting to trace the degree to which this has taken 
place as we pass from the solitary l>e<‘s, such .ns Proso])is, 
to the luimhle and hive b<‘es. 'I’lic varhnis kinds of bees 
fonn by themselves a section of the acnle.ato liyincnoptera, 
under the heading Mellifera (liat. nieK luniey; yiro, to 
carry) or Anthophila ((Jr. nnthoa, flower; philo»^ loving). 
The variations which <»ccur in the parts of the month are ' 
useful in distinguishing the gener.n. The lahrum and 
imimiihlos resemble those of other insects ; hut the lahrum 1 
jiiid maxillno, as in cither Kymeuoptova, are ino«lified to 
form an instrument by means of whicli they can suck up j 
the nectar of flowers. Bees ai*e divided into two families, ‘ 
the Aiidrenidin and the Apidse. In the fonner (lig. 1) the * 
lignla or timguc, «, is slnwt and flat, and is folded <«ily ' 
once under the mouth when in repose, while the labial 
paljd, t\ are coni]»osed of four nearly equal joints, lii the 
Ajiida* (lig. 2) the lignla, fr, is long jiud slender, folded , 
twice under the month, and the labial palpi, c, liavc two | 
long ;iiid two short joints. The antenna? are of the type | 
called genicidato knee), consisting of one or two i 

long joints followed by a few short joints, with an angle or | 
knee formed after the tirst joint. 'I’hey seem to be of the ' 
utmost imporlain’e to bees, Huher mentions a case uhcre ! 
a (jnocn bee, deprived of her antenna?, lost Jill precision in 
her ineveineiits ; she dropped her eggs .at random, could 
not feed properly, and forgot the instinct of attacking 
another quiM-ii. In the males they consist of thirteen 
joints, and only twTlve in tho feiiiale.s. There are two , 
large compound eyes, ami three occdli or simple eyes on 
the? top of the head. From experiments made by Sir J, 
Lubbock (“Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’’ it appears that 
bees can distinguish (toloura, and that they show' a prefer- 
ence for blue. As n‘giirds the sense of smell, it sisuns to 
be well developed. Sir .lohn placed some can de Cologne 
in fnuit. of the hive, and found that the bees at first were 
altriicted to it. Bcc-nuisters are of the opinion that bees 
know those which belong to their own hive by their smell, 
and take the pnicaution, w’hen they wd.sh to mix the 
niem])(!r.s of two hives, of scenting them with peppermint 
tir tobae< o- smoke, linher was cvidimtly of the opinion 
tb.nt bees dise,ov<*red honey, whicli he had c,onccaled, by 
their sense of smell ; and thi.s is the ]i.-itural method, 
accordijig to authors, by which the lrt!a.siire8 hidden iu 
deep coroll.is of flowers are found out. On the other 
hand, Lubbock’s cxpcrimeiits show that unless bees see 
others feeding or taste the honey tliem.selvcs, they do not 
appear to notice it even when close to it. It may he tlrnt 
the cvaj)orati«m of the can de Cologne caused currents 
iu the air easily perceived by bees ; and the fnct that it is 
possible to mix two hives may be due to the action of 
scents in other w'ays than by smell. To postulate the 
possession of this sense in order to explain the discovery 
of honey in flowers is scarcely necessary, if we consider 


that bees n.aturally go where they see others feeding, and 
that the Imbit of scarcliing flow'ers has IxMjoinc instinctive. 

Experiments have been made by Sir J. Lubbock witli 
reference to the pow'cr of Jicaring. Soin(‘ l)ci‘s were trained 
to come to honey which w'as ])laeed on a innsical box on 
tJjo lawn close t«) a w’iiulow. The luusu jil Ijox was k(!pt 
going for several hours a day for a fortniglit. It was then 
brought into the house and placed out of siglit, hut at the 
open window, .and only .about 7 yards from w'liere it had 
been before. 1’hc bees, how'over, did not 111111 the lioncy, 
though when it w.as once shown tlieiii they came to it 
re.a(lily enough. Other exjierimcnts with a microphone 
were without restiU.s. Bees when swanniiig were pojmlarly, 
and had been ever since the time of Aristotle, huppo.sed 
to be influenced by clanging ktittlcs, &c. Experienced 
a[>iari.sts are now disposed to doubt whether the iioiso has 






Fig. 2— Antkophora. 

a, lignla ; J, paraglosMc ; c, labial palpi ; /, nientum ; d, niaxilbi; 
luuxillary pjilini.’j. 

really any effect, but Sir J. Lubbock suggests that even if 
it has, it is po.ssiblo that what the bees hear arc not the 
loud low* sounds, but the higlier over-tones at the verge of, 
or beyond, our range of hejiring. Huber oKserved th.at the 
queen bee answcml to the l)ij)ing sound m.ade by a young 
queen bee w'hile still iinprlsoned in the cell, and that she 
could strik(5 consternation into tho Wiirkers by a pcculi.ar 
humming note. 

Ill the following notices of some of the genera of 
bees, promineuce is given to typos f<iund in this country ; 
and for infonnation with respect to them w«i are iudebletl 
to Mr. F. Smith’s “ Catalogue of Ibe British Hyinciioptera,” 
published by the British ^lusoum. 

The Audreniihc .are solitary or live in colonies, .and 
cou.sist of males and females; the latter collect pollen 
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fioin flowers, which, with the addition of a little honey, ! 
tliey form into a kind of paste, wliicli is the food of their 
j;rubs. They burrow in the j]p’ouud, and deposit an e;:;; 
on a .stip])ly of this paste suflleieiit for tin? n'jirin^j of the 
f:ruh. The bees beloiif^iiif; to the ^ejieia (’olleles and 
JVosopis ha);e bilobed toii"nes (li^. J, a). Colletes lias 
liairs on tlie thorax and abdomen. These insects f«mn I 
large eolonies. Tliey make burrows wbieh are from H to | 
10 inches in length, and at the further end are lined 
with a very thin, traiisjjarent, memhriiiuieeous covering, 
resembling gold-heaters' skin, “'J’lie insect having stored 
11 ]) a sutlieient supply of ]io11(‘ii and lioney in a semifluid 
state, closes up the erll ivJtli a cap of tlie same substance 
as the lining of the tul)e. 'I’liis ca]) is streteJied flat across, 
like the parchment on a drum-head ; a little within she next 
constriuls a eomave cap, serving as the end of the cell; 
lier former labour is then repeated until she has furnished 
six or eight e« lls, when the whole is eomjileted” (F. Smith). 

'J la-re is lit lie doubt that the same bee constructs more 
Ilian one of llu'se tiihi*s, us there is never any trace of a 
se<‘ond tunnel running into the first, as in many otlier 
^oli1ary bees. These hoes an* liahh* to the attacks of two 
j)arasil«*s, one of wliieh feeds on tJi<‘ larva*, wliile the other 
eats the pollen. Tlie first is a fly (^MiUtujrannna punet<itit)\ 
tiiis fly may frequently he seen entering the cells of the 
1)1 es, and indeed it has been often hied from the eoeomis 
<if tlie (lolletes. 'I'lic second enemy is a little bee {Kpeofus 
raru'f/atuy). The greatest. <*nemy of these bees, however, 
IS the <‘ar\\ig, which commits wholesale slaughter on them, 
devouring ]iupre, larvte, and jinllen, and in some localities 
they abound to such an extent that three-fourths of the 
bees perish fiom their attacks. 'J'he bees of the genus 
Frosojiis are without hairs, and difl'erfroni Colletes in their 
solitary habits. 'I’iiey eoiislriict cidls in bramble-sticks. 

In the remaining genera of this family the short tongues 
are jioinled. The sjaries of Ilaliidus are foniul in every 
quarter of the globe. Jialictun minulimmus is only one- 
sixth of an inch in leiiglh. TJie syiecies of Aiidreiia an* 
<ill huirowi'vs in thi? ground, some speei<*a preferring banks 
of light eaith, while others prefer hard-trodden pathways. 
'I'lie burrows vary in length ; they are seldom less than (I 
iiiche.s, whilst others e.xeavate tunnels in tlie ground from 
!» to 10 inches in length. At the hottoiri of each burrow 
they form a small oval chanibi^r, in wliieh tlie female lay.s 
up a small jiellct of pollen mixed with Iioney. These 
])ellels are generally about tlie si/e of a jiea, varying 
in the diflereiit species. 'Die bee sometimes constructs 
branch tunnels, with a similar chamber at the end. When 
the egg is dc])ositcd the hi*c clo.ses the mouth of the tunnel. 
'f’hc.se bees are subject to tlie attacks of various parasites. 
'I'hc bees of the genus Nomada arc yiarasitcs, and appear 
to be on a perfecily friemlly footing with llic industrious 
bees, being permitted witliout let or biiulraiicc to enter 
their burrows. “ It bas b^'cii ad\aneed as .a proof of the 
ingi'iiuity and artifice necessary to bi; enijdoyed in efteetiiig 
the deposit of their eggs in tbe working bees’ nests, tJiat 
tin* parasites sliouhl bear a close resemblance to tlie bees 
nj)on wliieh they ai*c parasitic. Some inutances may 
undoubtedly be advanced, as Apatlms and Boinbus, and 
also in the different sf»ecii*.s of Vohicella wjiicli Infest the 
nests of bumble bees; but amongst the solitary bees no 
siieli vesemblaiicc is required to aid in any necessary 
<leceplioii. . . . Colonies of Andreiiidas and their 
yiarasites mingle togc*ther in perfect liarmony, issuing from 
and entering into the bniTows indiscriminately. , . . 

lietwi'en Fucera and Nomada no resemhlaiiei' exists in 
general upjicarance, one Ixiiiig several times larger than 
the other, and covered with puhescenee of asumhre colour; 
whereas the para.sitc is a gaily-coloured insect, destitute of 
puhesciaice, and readily observed from the brightness of it.s 
colouring.*’ 'J'o some (‘xtent a eoiistant corneetion between 
certain snecios exists ; and some species of these parasites 


aie always found in conneelion wdth eerluin species of 
Andreiia. Bees belonging to the gemis Andrena may he 
recognized by a tuft of hairs on the trochanter tif the liind 
legs, CiIlA$n hoinwrrhoithrut is found in the month of 
August “’wJierc the hliio-hells grow, for it does not a]i])ear 
to frecjiieiit any otlier flower.” I)(Uiypnda hirtipen derives 
its name from the long dense brush of fulvous hairs on thf 
hind legs. It is a very bcxintiful insect. 

The bees belonging to the family Apid® are more variabh^ 
ill tlu‘ir iiabits tliau the Andrenidie. Many excavate cells 
ill wotid; some usurp the nests of other sjiceies; some 
.apjiropriate any convenient reeess; some live in eolonies, 
each ill her own home; sonic form a ii‘puhlic, others a 
monarch}, imder the one roof. There are two sjieeies of 
the genus i’aiiuvgns in Britain. Tii structun* tliey are 
very similar to the Andreiiidai; the females ]M».ssehs the 
brush on the tibia* and the .apieal fringe on the abdomen, 
and their tarsi are similar. The chief differenei* lies in 
tJic tongue being folded at tlie tip when in rejiose. Tliey 
exeavatii bnri'ows, and lay up a store of pollen anil honey, 

! like the Andrentu. They are siimnier bees, ami black in 
colour. I'he bees of the genus Nomada are popularly called 
wasp h< es, from a close rescnihlance they Jiave in their gay 
colouring to some of the smaller wasps. 'I’he body is 
I elongated and smooth; the legs are simfile in both sex<*.s. 

1 Tlie maxillary palpi are six-jointed. The bees of Ibis 
I genus d)*posit tlieir eggs in the nests of other bees. Air. 
Smith thinks it probable that the parasite clost*s its eell, 
having ‘‘frequently cajdnred Noinndm and Melcct.v witli 
masses of (Hay attached to their posterior lihiie; ami in 
the well-known genus of exotic iiarasitic bees, Crocisa, 
specimens arc of frequent oceurreiiec* wdiich have ma>ses of 
clay or mixed earth on their tibi®.” Twenty-four British 
species are described ; one of the.se (^Xoinnda mlukitilaU) 
is often \ery abundant on the ragwort and wild thyme. 
Nomada nct/asciatn is ])arasitic i»n the bee called Knwra 
lontprortm. Other para.sitic genera are Epeolus, Cmlioxyt^, 
Stelis, Alelecta. Of these Mdecta luctuosa is a beautiful 
jet-black bee, sjiotted witli snow-white. 

Of the genus Osmia ten species are British, (hmia 
hivornU is the most .abimdant sjieeies in this country; 
the female is armed on each side of the liead with a stout 
horn. This prcity bee varies its economy according to 
circumstances. “In hilly country or at the sca-siile it 
chooses the sunny side of elill's or sandy banks, in >vhich it 
fomis its burrows; but in cultivated districts, particularly 
if the soil be clayey, it selects a decaying tree, preferring 
the stuiiqi of an old willow. It lays up a store of pollen 
and honey for the larvro, which when full grown spin a 
lough dark-hiwn cocoon, in which they ivinaiii in the 
lar\'a state until the autuiim, wlien the majority change to 
pup®, and soon arrive at tlwir perfect condition. Many, 
however, pass the winter in the larva state.” Osmia leuco- 
wjcfana selects for her nest the dead branches of the common 
bramble, and removes from them the pUli, usually to tbcdeptli 
of from 5 to C iiichcB. TJie two most interesting species fouml 
in these islands are the Osuua avrtdenta and Osmia bicohr. 
These bees generally burrow in banks, particularly the latter, 
which forms eolonies. It appears to he the. natural habit of 
these species to constnict tunnels in hard banks with great 
labour and untiring perseverance; still we find them at times 
exliibitiiig an amount of sagacity and a degree of knowdedge 
that at once dispels the idea of their actions being the 
result of mere blind instinct, impelling them in one 
nndeviating course. A moment’s consideration will-suffice 
to call to mind many tunnels and tubes, ready formed, 
wkicli would appear to be admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of the bee — for instance, the straws of a tliateh and 
iii;tiiy reeds; and wlmt could be more admirably adapted to 
tlieir requirements than the tubes of many sliclls? So 
thinks the bee! Osmia atirultnta and Osmia biador both 
select the sliells of Helix kortensia and Helix nemoralis. 
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Till! shells of these snails are, of course, very ahumlaiit, 
and lie lialf hidden heneath f^rass, mosses, and plants. The 
h(*es, finding them in such situations, dispense with their 
iicciistoined labour, and take possession of the deserted 
shells, 'I’he number of colls varies according to the length 
of the whorl of the shells selected, the iiMial nuinher being 
four; hut in some instances they construct five or six, com- 
mi'iicing at the end of the whorl. A suitable sujiply of 
l»ollon and honey is collected, an egg deposited, and a 
jiaitition formed of abraded vegetable matter. The process 
is repeated until the requisite iiiimbcr is fonni'd, w'lien the 
whole is most carefully protected by closing up the entrance 
with small pellets of clay, sticks, and pebbles; these are ; 
firmly cciiieiiled together with some glutinous matter, and ; 
lln* bee lias finished her task.” Wlicn she has selected, 
tlie shell of a much larger snail, say that of Helix mtpersn^ \ 
ill wliic.h the whorl is much larger in diameter than tliat j 
of the otJier two — ill fact, too wide for u single cell — “our 1 
little architect, never at a loss, readily adapts it to her i 
purpose by forming two cells side by side; and as she | 
advances towards the entraiKc of the whorl it becomes 1 
too wide even for this contrivance. Here let us admire ! 
the ingenuity of the little creature. She constmets a ; 
couple of cells transversely! And this is the little 
animal which has been so blindly slandered as being | 
a mere maeliine.” 

77/ c Lenf-ruffer lice {Mvf/arhile vvHtvncularli) i.s a 
well-kiutwn British spee,u‘s. It is peculiarly fond of the 
leaves of rose huslies, which may often be seen with eirenlir 
pieces cut out of them. The bee places itself on the edge 
of the leaf, so that it passes belweeii its legs, and with 
its great and sharp mandibles it cuts out a piece quickly, 
jioising itself on its uings when it has nearly finished its 
>voilv, so that it may not tear the piece, and to keep it and 
till* cutter from fulling to the ground. When it lias quite 
«b-tae.bed the piece it bolds it firmly between its legs, and 
carries it to its nest, where it uses it with similarly formed 
]jieees to build its cell. It takes many pieces of leaf to 
forni one cell. As soon as one of these is eonipleted the 
b(‘e (Millects honey and pollen, whieh she places at the 
bottom, and on this provender, provided for its young, she 
deposits an egg. Shc! covers the shell with piee<*s of h‘af, 
so eut as to fit it exaetly, and then oomineiiees to form 
another similar coll above it. This bee usually makes its 
nest in holes in decayed >voo<l, though it also eonstruets 
them in ludes in walls and in pathways. Xylocojta violarva 
(the Carpenter Wood-cutli r lire) is a large sjieeies, witli 
wings of a deep violet colour. In the hegiiming of spring 
she fixes upon a suitable piece of w'ood,aud with her strong 
mandibles begins the process of boring. First proceeding 
obliquely downwards, she soon points her course in a direc- 
tion parallel with the sides of tbc wood, and at length 
forms a cylindrical hole not less tlian 12 or 1.1 inebes long 
ami half an inch broad. In excavating her tunnel she has 
iletaehed a large quantity of fibres, which lie on the ground 
like a lie.'ip of sawdust. Having deposited an egg at the 
hot tom of the hole along with the requisite store of pollen 
and honey, she next, at the height of about three-quarters 
of an inch, constructs a ring of particles of tlie sawdust 
glued together. The interior edge of this affords support 
for a second ring of the same materials, and thus the ceiling 
is gradually formed of these concentric circles. One cell 
being finished, she proceeds to another, and so on until she 
has divided her whole tunnel into ten or twelve apart- 
ments. AnthiiUum manieatnni has the abdomen spotted on 
the side with yellow, and in the male it is inflexed at the end 
and armed with five 8pine.s. Its nest is constructed in any 
hole it finds adapted for its jiurpose. The chamber lK*ing 
found, ‘‘the bee collects a quantity of down from woolly- 
stemmed plants, with which sho form.s an outer coating. 
She then constructs n number of cells for the reception of 
the pollen or food of the larva. They consist of a woolly 


material mixed with some glutinous mattiT, which resists 
the moisture of the food it eontuins, and in which the lan*a, 
oil being full fed, spins a brown silken eoeonn.” The sexes 
difi’er from most other bees in tlie males being much larger 
than the females. There are four British species of the 
genus Anthopbnm, which is one of grrat extent, and dis- 
tributed over the whole world. Anthapharg nccrrorujii 
is found in all parts of the United Kingdom. It literally 
swarms in some places. In the south of Ibe Isle of Wight 
the clifis arc often completely riddled with their burrows. 

Genus liimhus {Humble Bee ). — Bees of this genus m.ay 
he at oiiee known by their very largo and hairy bodies. In 
Hampshire they are called ‘‘dumhleilors,” while in other dis- 
tricts they are named “bimible bees” and hummel bees.” 
The name “humhle” maybe n corruption of ‘‘humming 
bee,” from the loud hum so eharaeteristie. of tlie. sjieeic-s, 

I III Scotland they are called “bumhecs,” wliilo the brown 
; species are calN'il “foggics.” A few females, having passed 
the winter in a torpid condition, revive with the return of 
spring, and become each the foundress of a si'parate colony, 
j Their iiist nests arc only large enough to contain a few 
I cells, in which they rear the workers who assist them in 
; the fonn.ilion of tbc works necessary to the wants of a large 
colony. When tin! larva' are full grown they spin a tough 
I oval bilk cticocm, in which they assnme the nympli state; 

, and, when suffieie’ tly advanced towards maturity to require 
; food, they lugiii to gnaw oft’ the crow'u of their imyn'isoning 
j cbamla‘i,iu doing which they are assisted materially by tin* 

; workers. On first enn'rgiiig fiom their confinement they 
; are by no means matured. Tiieir pubescence is of a imiform 
i pale ecdour, and some days elapse before, they acquire the 
i gay livery which they have assumed ere they fly. 

I The numbers of which the societies of humble bees 
' consist vary greatly in ilifVcrcnt. species. Mr. F, Suiitli 
states that in a nest of Itamhns frayrnns^ a s]»ccies inet- 
I with hi the noitli, five females and about twenty workers 
I were taken, so that it is a specie.s with a small community, 
j The nest of Homlms ttrreslrh^ taken in August, contained 
tllirty-ti^e females, twenty males, and one Imndml and 
sixty workers ; hut by tliis time the majority of the males 
and females had left the nest. 'Jdiere were found in this 
nc*st, hesidi's, tw'o females of Apathns restalis, and nine of 
the males of that parasite. 

The species ealh'd iiioss-hiillder.s” often compose their 
nests of nothing hnt grass ami leaves, although in situations 
I where nn»ss is uhmidant they use it in the construction of 
their habitations. 'r«i shmv that these diligent hairy crea- 
tures make usi‘ of such materials as eoiiii! most remlily to 
them, .'ll! inti resting instance has been recorded : — One of 
the brown species of humble bi*es w.as observed frequently 
' Hying into a stable through the latticed wimimv. The 
I hec was busily engaged in collec.liiig bundles of short liorsc- 
j hair accumulated from the currying of horsc*s. This she 
fled oft' with to a .short distance, and settled dowm with it 
among .some grass. On exanuning the .s]»ot a nest com- 
posed entirely of hor.se-hair was discolored.” Tlu? iik/ss- 
builders among the humble bcc.s appear to have very little 
pugnacity, as they .sliow no courage in the defence of their 
citadel, ivliile the underground nost-buiIdcr.s defend theii 
homes with great boldness. 

The humhle bees have a parasitic genus (»f bees, whieli 
Jive in tlicir nests. 'I’liey form a siqiarato genus called 
Apathns. They live on the most friendly terms with the 
industrious part of the eommniiity. It has been supposed, 
from the very close rc.semblance of the Apathi to the 
Boinbi. that the former arc an iillo race, reared at the 
expense of the industrious bees, and w'earing a livery in 
imitation of them for the purpose of deception; but .a 
yidlow -banded bee, Apathus barbntrlliis, i.s found in the 
nest of Bamhus Derluvnellvs^ a black species with the lii) 
of the body red. 

The genus Apatlms differs from Bombus in the structure 
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of 1h« lund legs, wBich liavo no “ polleii-hjiskcts."” TIictc 
are only iiialcs and females ctf tlie Apathi. 

Mr. Darwin believes, from observations made *)ver a 
series of years, that lunnblc bees arc indispensable lo the, 
fertilivsatiini of the heart’s-ease ( Viola tricolm'% .*is it is 
the only s<st of bees whieh visit that flower. He has trieil 
c'xperhnents Ybi<*b couvine(‘ him that the visits of bees are, 
if not indispensable,, at least highly hcnelie.ial to the ferti- 
lization of onr clovers, lie, lias observed that hninldc bees 
alone, visit the common red clover {Trijofinm 2 ^TaieHse\ as 
etther bees cannot reaeh the neetar. lie adds — “Hence I 
have very little donbt tli.it if the whole genus of humble bees 


became extinct or very var<‘ in England, the heart’s-ease and 
red elover would become very rare, or wholly disa])pear.” 

The Nice Bee (^AjnsmdliJica') is gregarious, and numbers 
co-operate in the eonstnie-tiou of a hive, and in all tlie 
iahours of a well-order<‘d stati* of soedety. In its natural 
slate this species chooses the hollows t)f trees, of rocks, tn* 
of hnildings, for its domicile*; Imt it may he regardeil as a 
semidoincsticated insect, of wlioso labours man avails 
himself, and to wlimn it is a suit, of property. A eohmy 
of bees is lenni‘d a swarm or a hive, and consists of three 
sorbs, viz. males or drones, nenleis or wovlci'rs, and the 
queen or reigning fi*nmle. 



a. The Male or limne; h. Neuter or Worker; c, the Te.nialc or Queen. (The lIne,R nenotc tlie natural leii;;fli of enrli.) 


The drone or male is almost cylindrical in form, and has 
the division hetneen tlie thorax and ahiloinen niueb less 
di.stinet tlian in the female or Iho nenters ; tlie e3'es are 
large; the antenna*, thirtecii-jointed ; the wings large ; the 
legs black ; no sting. 

The U(*nters or workers have their abdomen conical and 
composed of six sogmeuts; tlie hind legs are, transverselj' 
striated on the inner side. 'J'hc wings, when elost‘d, nearly 
leach lo tin* apex of the abdomen. »si:ing straight. 

The, feinah* or queen bee is dark eoloured ; Jicad liairj' ; 
antenna*, twelve-jointed; thorax luiiry; abd<imen ehmgated; 
legs brownish- yellow , wings short; sting bent. 

A liive of liecs, bcside.s males, woikers, and queen, con- 
sists also of eggs and larva*, de.stined to form a future 
brood. The number of work^r.s in Ji well-stocked hive 
varies from Jb,OUO to 20,0(K). ’I’Jie number of males or 
drones is irn*gular; sometimes they ainonnt to 1(M)0, some- 
times only to (JOO or 7<K). It Is on tiic neuters that all 
labour devolves; and, strange to say, these neuters are 
really undeveloped females. 'J'o vvJiat, it ma\' he a.sked, is 
this difiereneo between the neuters and the tfueen to he 
attributed ? To a nujde of tnaiiage!n<*nt whieli w<* can 
seureely appreciate. If llie. wax-eoinhs of ti bee-liive Im* 
I'xamined it will he found that the cells containing the 
luvvro are of tlirce sorts. Those built for the males ov 
drones are larger than those intended for the, workers or 
.sterile females, wliile those intended for tin* futun* queens 
of diflorent broods, geneJ illj' three or four in iinrnher, and 
termed ro^’nl cells, are sldl larger, and shajieil somewhat 
like a Kloreiiee flask. The liom*y-celJs difVer but little 
from tliose, of the workers, but are gcnerall}' deeper, tin* 
rims l»eing more raised. The dillereiicf* in tin: size of the 
colls, and in the nature and quality of tin* food wifli wdiidi 
llio fejinile larvuu are nourished, conduces, in tlie one 
instaiUM*, to the, pvodutstion of a few large ,and fertile 
queens, and in the other to th.at of the ordinary workers. 
It has bi*en demonslrati'd that if bees be deprived of their 
queen, and have combs containing only the young of the 
working brood, they will seleet one of these larva; not more 
than three days old from the egg, and proij(j<*d to enlarge 
and alter its doinicilu, by breaking down the adjacent cells 
and C'lnptyiiig their contents, whether honey or larvae. 
They build up, in short, a royal cell around the object of 
their choice, giving the cradle, a vertical instead of hoiizon- 
tiil direction, and nourishing the larva with ])eculiar diet. 


In thrre days, the larva being two d.ays ^^hl when seli*eled, 
it begins to snrround itself W’ith n eneoon of bilk, ami nfter- 
W'ard.s assumes the jmpa state. 'J'ln* workers nmv shut up 
the cell with wax, as they do tho,se of the piijia; of drmies 
and worker.*-. In .*i few days the pup.a i.*^ hatelied, ami the 
queen i:oint*s forfh among her di'votcd subject, s. Sixteen 
daj's is I lie period assigned for the prep.aratory stages of a 
queen hoc, \iz. egg, throe day.s ; a feeding larva, fi\e days; 
not feeding hut spinning its cocoon, one day ; still and 
quiet, tw'o da^s and si.xteeii lionrs ; pii])a, four days and 
eight l)oiir.s; total, sixti*en d.ays, U'he wmrkeis require 
twenty day.*-, the inah's twenty-four. 

Tlie queen bee, before impregnation, lays eggs wliielj 
I i)rodm*e males onl}'. After iiiipregnatimi, which takes 
i jilacc Imt onen only in tlu* course of Iht lifetime, tlie eggs 
]>roduee male or female larva? according to the sort of cells 
in whieh tlie^' are laid. By a delicate and diilicult mii'ro- 
scopiciil examination, Siebold li.as proved that the eggs laid 
in the queen’s and workers’ cells liave been pern*! rated by 
one or more zoo.sperm.s, which, on the other hand, are, 
never found in the eggs dep«)sited in drone cells. He eon- 
elude.s, with reason, iJiat tin* access of the impregnating 
fluid contained in the receptacle is cut oil’ .at jjlca.'-nrc b}* 
an instinctive net of tlie fennile in oviposition. The worker 
bees, or females with undeveloped uvgnns, being ineai»al»lo 
of iinjirogn.'ition, in the rare cases in whieh their ovaries 
are sufticiently diu’cloped lo mature a few egg,s, these* pro- 
duce onl^' in.'de ]>rood.” (Halid.*!}'.) 

Tlie queen hoe is tho most important jxT.son.igo in th.c 
hive, and bears no rival. There are scA'cral j'oyal pupic in 
e.Tcli hive, but they arc in danger; for tlie first liatehcd 
queen w'ould, if not prevented, destroy tliem ; and wlieii 
two queens appr*ar at the same time tliey engage iq mortal 
oontlicl, and one falls a sacrifice. 

Tlirec or four swarms generally issue from tho same 
hive, each headed by its queen. The. first swarm is con- 
ducted by tlie old reigning queen, who, previously to her 
d<*parture, lias at separate intciwals laid female eggs in tju. 
royal cells. Of these the first-born is usually Hie oeenpici 
of tlio vacant throne, and in turn leads oft' another swarm, 
'J’Jic longest interval hetw'ecn the swranus is from seven 
lo nine day.s, wdiicli is usually tlio space that interveno.s 
liclwceu tho first and second ; the third flies sooner, and 
the last sometimes departs tho day after the third. Fifteen 
or eighlceu days arc generally sufficient for throwing tho 







four swarinM, Ft»v some ilays before swanii'uij; takes ]tlacc 
tbc bees appear to bo Rreally excitoil, and the temperature 
of the liivci riHCS from to 104”. Tlie old queen, when 
she takes llifrlit wifli the first swarm, leaves plenty of brood 
in the cells, which soon renew the populat ion. 

“ There is,” say Ivirby and Spenee, “ soiiu'thini:; sininilar 
in the mode in which the workers treat the youn«]j queens 
lliat are to lead the Bn<*(tessivc Bwanns. After the cells of 
the pu})a! are eov<*r<‘d in, oiui of their first em])loymeiits 
is to remove here and there a portion of wax from their 
surface, so as to render it unequal ; and immediately before 
the last metainoiqdio.sis takes jilaeo the walls are so lliiii 
that all the, motions of the inclosed pupa arc peree]itil»k^ 
tlirouj^h them: on the seventh day the jiavt eiwerin" the 
head and trunk of the yonnp: female is almost entirely 
imvvaxed.” The reason of this procedure is cvid<*iit. Wen* 
tin* new queen to leave her cell at the usual periotl, which 
she w’ould do w'ere she to pursue her own iucli nations, she 
would iiinnedialely attack and destroy tliose in the other 
royal cells ; and though this is permitted when a hiu-eess(»r 
to a dead or lost queen only is w’anted, it is jn evented ulnm 
Ihe suec<‘ssivo leaders of swarms are required, lienee, 
when the workers perceive that tlie young queen has rut 
thrtaigli lu'i- eooooii, they imprison her f<jr two days against 
her (wn >\ill, and, after feeding the murmurev with honey, 
bar her egrctss witli ii door of wax. Wc-re a queen destined 
to lead a swarm jiermitled to lea^e her cell as soon as the 
natural term arrived, she would prove a source j.f miuh 
tnmhle; it would require some time to tit lier for flight, 
and in the meantime she would reqiiire e<instaut watching 
:\nd const raiut, in order to prevent her destroying tlie lar\a? 
or piinm of the succeeding queens. It is easi(‘r to hnjirisou 
than restrain her, and lienee slie is detained in her cocoon 
till ready to head the swarm. The oldest is of coiirx* first 
treated in this manner; then the next, and so on, until tin* 
queen of the last swarm dejiarts with her retainers ; tlie 
remaining (jnceiis, tlie hive being now sullieiently tliininal, 
light unimpeded till one gains tlie throne. It sometimes 
Jiappens that, when the original queen and her swarm are 
[u-evi'iiti'd from migrating by had weather, she destroys the 
young brood in tlu* royal cells, so that, wluui slu* leaves, the 
workers who remain are obliged to edneale a worker larva 
into a queen. (lenerally, however, some of the royal hrond 
escape her vengeance, a favourable chaiigi' in the weather 
inducing her to depart. 

When the larva? in royal cells .are aliont t<t changi* into 
pupa?, the old queen begins to exhibit signs of ngitation, 
vinining carelessly over the cells and oeeasicniully thrusting 
her abdomen into some of them, ns if about to lay, but 
witiulraw'ing without having done so, or pe'hjqis di'posUiiig 
the eggs on the side of tlie cMills instead of at. the bottom. 
iSiie is no longer surrounded by her usual circle of attend- 
ants, and, her agitation being eommunieated to all she 
pas.se.s, a general confusion i.s at length en^ated, till at last 
the greater portion of tho bees rush out of the hive 'with 
this queen at their bend. It is thus that the first swarm 
quits the hive, and it is invariably eoiulucti*d by the old 
<jueen. At any other time she would have been unable to 
tly, from i he, weight of the groat iiuuihor of eggs continued 
in lier abdomen, but afUir tho giTut laying she is snfKeiently 
reduend to lly with ease. An unerring instinct obliges the 
queen to h-ave the hive at this lime, for two sovereigns 
never can coexist in tho same community; and had she not 
left it, the, young queens, just now about to quit their cells, 
•would inevitably have been killed by her. 

The departure of tho swarm reduces the hive. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the event seldom occurs 
excejitiug .about tho middle of tho day and during fine 
sunny weather, when a large portion of the bees are abroad 
gathering honey and pollen; and if the liivo contain a 
numerous colony, these, on their return, togetlier 'with those 
which have not been disturbed during the general confusion. 


.and a eonsiderahle number of young brood continually 
hatehiug, form a sufiicieiit stock, and jierbaps enough to 
send <»1V another swarm. 

In two or three days’ time from tho departure of tho 
first swarm jierfi'ct order is restored in the liive, and tho 
iinrse bees continue to attend on the young, earf‘fully 
watdiiiig the que(‘!rs eells, ami working at tl>e out side by 
removing the wax fn>m tho surface. It is said tliat tho 
wax is reniovi'd in order to fiic.ilitale the exit of the umng 
queen, hut tins is doubtful. WluMi a swarm quit.s a iVive it 
generally clusters on a tree or bush in the ueigiiln*mlio(jd, 
and, if uf)t soon secured, takes flight in search of some 
eoiiv<*uient uliode. 

With rcsjieot to the neuters or workws, they form two 
sets, viz. small iiursf* bees, which watch and iiur.v the 
young and attend t(» tlic eells in which they lodge: these 
are also called seulptmers; secondly, larger wa,\-uorkei s, 
tho out of-door labourers, the collectors of honey and tin* 
wax to he moulded l>y tlie former. The sole oeeujsitioii of 
the f<‘inalc is in deposiliiig her store of eggs, at the vate 
]Mrliaps of 201) per day, or 12,000 in two months. 'J'ho 
egg of the bee i.s aliiuit the twelfth of an inch long, and 
cylindrical in foiin, with rounded ends. When the larva 
emerges from the egg it is hmiiediately siipplietl \\itli food 
by the nurse bees, ll is at first curved uj», ami lies at th<* 
liottom of the tell, where it eontiuues to grow till it has 
completely iilbsl uj) Ur* spac-e, lying horiztnitally, uitli its 
h(>:ul at the month of the i-ell. Tin* food of the larv.m* con- 
sists of a inixtme of pollen and honey, com erted into a 
whitish ‘•chyle" l^y elahoratiou in the stomachs of tin* nins** 
bees. The proportions of pollen and honey vary .'lecordiug 
to the age of the young, it would seem that at first the 
food is not given directly to the larva, Init di.sgorged into 
the cell, so that the larva is summnded with it. But when 
lli(‘ I.irva is nearly full-grown its food is sweeter, and is 
a}qdied b\ tlie nurse liees t(> its mouth, somewhat in tlie 
manner of a biul feeding its young. 

As regards the inale.s, or drones, the purpose of their 
existence aceonqdished, they .are doomed to death. J'ro- 
diiccii in April or .May, they live till .Inly or August, when 
the woiker.i romnienee a general massacre which eonlinuc.s 
for two or tliree days. The motive which incites llie 
worker l>i‘cs to this eutiie deslnietiou of the males has often 
been discussed, but is ni/t understood, for it ajqiears that 
in hives deprived of a queen they remain unmolested, .and 
also ill those rare eas<‘s in vviiich tin* female (her pairing 
being retarded bi-yond the twenty-eighth day of le'r exi.st- 
enee) lays only male eggs, and is usek*ss. Dr. Komaues 
(“Animal Intelligence,’' ls82)says— “ F.vidently the nhjeet 
of this massaeie is thal of getting rid of useless moutlis; 
buttliere is a more ditfieiill question as to why tliesi* usele.ss 
mouths ev»*r eame into existence. It has hoeii stiL'’gested 
that the euornums disproportion between the ])reseut num- 
Imt of males and the single fertile female ret\'rs to a time 
before the s<ieial iiistiurts bec.auic .so eom]>b‘x or einisoli- 
diUed, and wlnai, therefore, bees lived in lesser I'ommuni'- 
ties. Prubnhly this is the explanation, although I think 
we might still have expected tJiat before this period in 
their evolution had arrived bees might have developed a 
eonipeiisntorv insliuet, either not to allow the queen to lay 
so many drone eggs, or else to massacre the drones -while 
still ill the larval state. But here wc must reim‘mber that 
among the wasps the males do work (chiefiy domestic 
work, for wliieJi they are fed by their foraging sisters"); so 
it is j)ossil)le that in the hive liei* the drones were originally 
useful meinhers of the community, and that they have lost 
their primitively useful instincts. But whatever tho explana- 
tion, it is very curious that here, among tho animals wliieh 
arc justly regarded as (‘xhihiting tlu* highest ])orfeetion of 
instinct, we meet with perhaps the most flagrant instance 
in the animal kingdom of instinct unperfeeted.” 

To the labours t f the workcra are due varirms products, 
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jih h niiei/^ hee-bi'cad^ irnjr^ .md propolii. Honey is the nectar 
<if flowers conveyed in the ‘’‘crop” or lioiiey-hai'. Jiere it 
undergoes but little alteration (for lioney extraeded from 
some plants is poisonous'), and is disgorged into the <*i*lls 
destined to receive it. Of these some arc store-cells; 
others arc tilled for daily uvi*. A single cell will contain 
the contents^if many lioney-bags; and though the cell is 
horizontal the honey will not escajie, fora thir-k en-am arises 
and fonns a gliitiinais film olili<|Hely ]>laced, kee]»ing in the 
treasure. Tlie store-cells ^^h(*n tilled are covered w'ith a 
waxe<l lid. While tlte hee is <‘\tracting the sweets of the 
flowers it beet»mes eoveivtl with the pollen t)f the anthers; 
this jxdlen it wipes off from its body with tie* brushes of 
its legs, collects every ]>jirticlc tog»'tlu*r, and kneads it int«i 
two link* ni.isscs, winch are eaej> placed in a sort of basket 
on tlie broad snrfaee of the tibia or middle joint <»f the li‘g. 
where a friii'jc of elastic hair overarches a eonca\ity, and 
acts as a sort of lid or covering. 'J'lnis bmdcned, otF the 
insect Hies to the liive; tiisl the Inniey is safely iodgcil. 
then the hee- bread or kneaded pollen is disposed of as 
i’ircuinstanccs may require. Sometimes it is eaten h} 
scvcr.al hecs, called hy a jn'culiar sort of hum to their rejiast ; 
iind if more is eollecled than tequired for present use it is 
<iepohited in some of the empty cells as a future provision. 
Wax is a ]»e<*uliar he<-r<‘tion in little p«aiclics or cells beneath 
the scales <»f the abdomen. Of tln‘sc pouches there are 
giMierally four on eaeh side,. it the base of eacJi intermediate 
segnuMit on the niuler surface, and eonccaled by the over- 
l.ippiiig of the preceding segnu'iit. It wouhl ajipear that, 
by SOUK internal process, ’vax is el.aborab'd from honey, as 
the >\ ax -workers letaiii lli • Imiiey ^\ll(•n wax is required, 
whieh they would otherwise disgorge into the cells. Tin 
w'ax oozes out between the alKloiniiial rings in the form of 
litth* scales. J*ropolis is a rcsiiHius matt<*r eollccted from 
the buds of variiuis tn‘es. 'J'lie liecs proeur(3 this resin by 
means of their mouth — piep.ue it, haul each liind leg wilii 
it, and so carry it to the liin'. It is enijiloyed not only in 
varnishing the cells, but in st(ip])iug up erevi<*es, for eoating 
the sticks wbicli snpjioit the combs, and for mixing with 
w'ax and patching iqi weak parts. Often it is s]»rcud 
interiorly out the <lomc of the hive, and it is niixcil up 
with the w.n.< forniing tJic cells. 

Such, tlien, arc tin* ]iroducts <)f the Held labours of the 
neuter bees. A hce-Jiivc, with its waxen fiirnilnre, is a 
W’onderful ]di'ce of work. It cmitains a series of vcilieal 
jdates, having closely arr.inged hexagonal cells, with pira- 
mid-d bases, coll i]ios(‘d of tliice rhoiiihoid ]deeeH horiz<»nt.dly 
directed on each side. The use of these cells is tliivobdd 
— they serve as receptacles for the eggs an«l lar\a*, as 
magazines of lioiu'v, and as sl<»rc-]ioiises for lMS'-])re;i«l. 

The eonstruction of a e<»nib is among the wonders of 
instinctive skill. To woik in eireles or segments of circles 
.•ippcars to he nicest compatible with animal nieehanisin 
impelled tr> tlie task by instinct. TJie cells of almost all 
the vaiious species of bees are circular; mid w'<‘ tiinl that, 
under peiinliar eircumstaiices, those of the hive bee are so 
likewise, as in tlie case of the royal cell and some of the 
cells chise tf) it, and sometimes in other parts of tlie comb, 
in cases where an accident has been repaired. If we sr.j>- 
pose sonii* hive bees set to work in a solid jdatc of wax, 
the tiibt cell forinctl would most ]m)bably be cylindrical, 
W'itli a tliiiTible-liki* bottom. This w'ould be lln; fonn of 
the following cells, unless they eamc in contact with each 
»)th(T; and in this case, su])pohing tlie circumference of 
three cylinders were t<» touch, the bees working at these 
cyliiultM's woidd cut away the w'ax so as to ill llieni together 
angularly, supposing that the ])late-l)lock of wax wi*re exca- 
vated on one of its sides into Hu* greatest number of equal- 
sized cilinders that it w'oiild admit of. It w'oiild follow 
that each cyliiuler would then be suiTonnded by six 
others, this being the only mimher of equal-sized circles 
which may be jdaccil in contact round one of the same 


magnitude. Kemovo the superfluous wax from the W'alla 
and lliese <*ylinders become licxagous. 

The lirst operation in the building of the comb is the 
deposition of wax. Eor this ]>nrposc the wax-w’orkers 
snspcinl themselves in festoims from the top of the hive, 
ami the outline of the festoon is soon tilled up by a crowal 
of workers. Noav begins the op<‘ration. One or more of 
the topmost bees, settling on the roof of the hive and cleav- 
ing a space, detaches tme of the Avax scales freun the 
abdomen by nutans of its hinder legs, and conveys it by 
means of the fore legs to the month, avIi ere it is masticated 
and impregnated hy a frothy liquid fiom the tongue, in 
Avhhdi ])roct*ss it obtains a w'hitcness and opacity it did not 
before jmssess. Thus pnqiared, the ])articles aie applie«l 
to the chosen sjiot, W'hen, having finished, it is followed by 
.another hee, and so on hy others in sn<*cessi<ni, all adding 
to the bi'eadtli and length of tlie A'crtical ]dale. As tin- 
Avax -workers dejiosit the wax, so do the sculpt nrers sneen-d 
them and »‘\eavate the eells. There seems to he an instim*- 
tiAc ilesire to ])ei*fonn theAVork of excavation Avlierever there 
is room, even tliongh there may not he sufficient inatmial 
to foim a perfect cell, for AAa* never observe a solid ])ieee of 
Avax in any jiait of a comb; but if by accident there has 
been a sjiace nnoeciipied by cells, avc find that the wax li.is 
been excaAuted at that p.irt ns inncli as possible. It is to 
this inslinetive desire of yierfonning the work of excavation 
that Ave may attribute the small pits about the royal cell,--. 
Avhich aic said to he for the purpose of facilitating the exit 
of the young queens. Hut it is not eoiiffned to that pari 
tlirongh which they make their esCHjK'. The eells are iiide« d 
made thin, Init, as Ave hav^c said, tl'e exit of the young (pieeii 
is often im]»eded. In forming the cells a holl(»Av is fii.'-t 
excavated on one side of the Avax block: this excavation is 
rather Jess than the Avidth of a cell, and is iimiiedialnh 
followed by two of a similar descrijdion on the (qipositr 
side of the block. "J'lie partiele.s of wax renioAed .'in 
kneaded by tin* jaAvs of the bee and deposileii on the ciIlo-s 
of the intendisl cells. In carrying ii]) the AA’alls tlie form 
is regulated hy the juxtaposition of the oiiginal circles, or 
their impingement on eaeh other; hence the necessity of 
the hexagonal mode of adaptation. In the constnietion of 
the eells Ave meet Avith the highest perfection of instinct. 
On this jjoint ]>r. Jtcid makes the following statement : - 
‘‘There aie only three ])ossible ligunis of the cells Avliich 
ran make lliem all equal and similar, Avithout any useles-. 
interstices. These are the equilateral triangle, the sijii.in*, 
and tin* regular hexagon. Mutheinaticians know that there 
is u<»t .a foiii til Avjiy possible in Avhic.h a plane may be cut 
into little sjiaecs that shall be equal, similar, and reguliir 
without useless spaces. Of the three liguies the liexagon 
is the most proper for convenience and strength. Hers, as 
if they kncAv this, make their eells regular hexagons. Again, 
it has been demonstrated that by making the hotioms of 
the eells to eonsist of three planes meeting in a ])oint, there 
is a saving of material ami labour in no Avay iiiconsidiTiible. 
The bees, as if acquainted Avitli these jirinciplcs of solid 
geometry, follow' them most accurately. It is a curious 
malheinatical problem at Avhat precise angle the tlir<*(3 
planes Avhich c.om)>oso the bottom of a cell ought to meet 
ill order to make tlic greatest possible saving, or. the least 
expense of material and labour. This is one of the problems 
Avhieh belong to the liigher ]iarts of matlieinatics. . . . 

ISIaelanriii has det<*rmined precisely the angle required, ainl 
he found, liy the most exact mensuratirm the subject w'ould 
admit, that it is the very angle in Avhieh the three planes 
in the bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do actually nieei. ' 
l>aiwin, in his “Origin of Species” (sixth edition, p. 220), 
c/ffers the fidlowing explanation: — “Let us look to the 
great principle of gradation, and see whether nature, does 
not rcA’cal to us her method of work. At one end of a 
shoi*t series W’e have humble heos, which use tln ir old 
cocoons to hold Jioney, sometimes adding to them short 
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tulii'S of wax, and likewise inukiiif; sejiaratc and very j 
irrej^nlar rounded cells of wax. At the other end of * 
tli(! seiics we have the cells of the hive bee, ])laml in ! 
a dou))le layer. ... In tlic seiies botw(*en the ' 
extvcnie perfeelioii of the cells of the hive bee and the 
sini|>licity of those of the huiubh; bee, we have the cells of ! 
the Mexican Mcltpwin tlomv»iiva. ... It forms n ! 
nearly regular w'uxcn comb of cylindrical cells, in which : 
the young arc hatched, and, in addition, some large cells of ' 

, wax for holding honey, lliese latt<'r cells are nearly spheri- ' 
<m 1 and of nearly ecpial sizes, and me aggiegated into an 
irregular mass. Hut the important jHiiiit to notice is, that 
these cells an* always made at that ilegrec of nearness to • 
each fdher that they would have intersected or bv<»keu into j 
each other if the spluTcs had been completed; hut this is j 
ne\er permitted, the bees building pci feet ly flat walls of . 
wjix between tlio sjiheres 'whicb tbns tend to intersect, j 
Hence, each cell consists of mi outer splierieal ]»orlloii, j 
and i»f two, Hirer, or more flat surfaces, aciumling as the j 
cell adjoins two, three, or more otlnn- cells. When one I 
cell comes into eoiitiiet with three oilier cells, which from I 
the K]»heres being nearly of tlie sunic size is very frequently | 
and necessarily the ease, the three tl.'it surfaces are united J 
into a jiyramid; and this pyiamitl, as Huber has remarked, 
is manifest]) a gross imitation of the threc-bided pyramidal 
basis of the cell of the liive he(‘. . . . llelleeting on 

this casis it oeenrrcd to me that if the Melipona had made 
its sjtheres at some gi\en dislanee from I'ach other, ainl 
Jiad made tliem of eipial sizes and hail arranged them 
s\mnM‘trieal1y in a double layer, the n-sulliiig structure 
wi»uld piobalily Jiave be<‘n as perb'ct as the comb of the 
bi\e bee, . . , lienee we may safely coiielude tluit, if 

we couhl sligiitly modify tlie instincts already possessed by 
the Meli))ou!i, and in tbcnisehes not >eiv wonderful, Ibis 
bee would make a structuie as wonderfully perfect as tb.at 
of the bi\e bee. VVe must sup]»ose the Melipona to ba\e 
tlie piaver of fonniug laT cells truly spherical, and of equal 
sizes; and this would not he \ery Mir])iising. seeing that 
she already iloes so to a certain extent, and seeing wdnt i 
peifectly cylindrical burrows many insects make in wood, 
apparently by turning lonnd on a fixed ]»oiiit. We mn.st 
supjstsc tlie M(‘Iipoua to arrange her ccll.-» in level layers, 
as she already does her cylindrical cells; and we must 
furtluT suppose, and this is the greatest dilHeulty, that she 
can somehow' judgl^ accur.ately at what distance to stand 
from lier fellow-labourers when Hever,al are making their i 
Sjiberes ; but she is already so far enabled to judge of dis- | 
laio'c, that she always describes her spluu’es so as to inter- ; 
sect to a certain extent; and then she unites the points of ' 
intersection by perfectly flat surfaces. Hy such inodiliea- 
lions of instincts in themselves not very wonderful (hardly 
more wmndevtul than those which guide a bird to make its 
iiesl), I believe th.at the liive bee has acquiied, through 
natural selection, her inimitable architeetuiul powers.” 

'I he ordinary cells of a comb arc of two size-s; tliose 
designed for the male larvm being rather larger than those 
of the ordinary size in w'hieli tlic neiiler larvae are roared. 
A comb is aiw'ays commenced with tJie siiiall-sized cells ; 
lienee, when tho larger cells arc c«»nstrncted, instead of each 
being op]>osed to three others, it eiicroaclies upon ii fourth, 
and its base is consequently composed of four }>lates inMte.i<l 
of three; and indeed from Ibis cause, and during Hie pro- 
gress of the comb in building, from various accidental 
circumstances the uniformity of Hie comb may bo more or 
less interrupted. 

Hees have innny enemies. Jlesidcs hornets and wasps, 
which iii\adc the hive, certain species of moth arc very 
troublesome. The death’s-head liawk-inoth {jXchcnmiia 
ntropoi)^ a large species, sometimes makes its way into 
hives and consumes the bees’ stores. T his insect Jias the 
power of emitting a pccnlmr sound, not unlike that of the 
queen bee; and this sound is supposed to have the same 


cff(‘ct — that of rendering the workers motiimless — as tho 
peculiar signal-notes which she utters. Two other inotJis, 
small species, eoininit great dev.astation in liivi's; one is tho 
honey moth and the other the honeycomb moth {^Ai'hroia 
ahearin and Galleria meltonclld). These moths, in spite 
of the guards kcjit (smstniitly at tlic entrance*, of hives, gain 
admittance and depobit their eggs in the comh^ TTielarvav 
hatched from these eggs form passages through tin* comb 
ill nil direelions, s})iiiiiing a silken tube as they ])roeeeil 
whieh is too strong for the bees to ileslroy, and of course 
they cannot sting the larva?. TJi(‘sff larva* generally ()blige 
th(? bees to desert the hi\e afti*r a short time. 

i)r. Romanes, in “Animal Intelligence,” has devoted a 
eiuisiderablc unuiunt of space to la*es, proving that they 
are not govi-rned altogetlnr by in.'-tiiict, but that they 
possess the }>ower of reasoning. With rcgaid to their sens<* 
of direction. Sir .1. laibhock observes — “I never found 
bees to return if brought any eonsideralde distance at once. 
r»y taking them, liowever, some 20 yards eaeli time they 
came to the honey, 1 at length tiained them to come to 
iiiyrooiii.” This power of noting obji'cts and reinemberiiig 
them is ]»ul to tlie seven*st test in the. ease «»f loeomotive 
hives. 111 hoini* eoiintries. as Egypt, it is the prae.tiee to 
tiaiis]iorl tlu* ajiiaries to distant ]»iaees, in order to lake 
a»l\ milage of tlie succession t)f tlowers. In Lower Kgy]»t, 
for example, about tlie end of October the bee-keeper.s 
embark on the Nile, and migrate with tbein into Vjqiei* 
Egypt, eulciilaling to arrive theie wbeii tlie imindation i.s 
r:i)>i(liy subsiding, and tlie llowcrs an* beginning to bbsmi. 
Haring stayc'd a slioit time in one ]>I{iee, till they suppose 
that Hie bee.s have collected all tJie lion(*y and wax of tlm 
distiict, they reiiiovt! two or tbrcc leagues lorvcr duw'n, and 
so on as Hie plants come into bloom. Thus gi’adually 
returning liomewanls, they c»dli ot the honey of the adjacent 
country, and about the beginning of Kebrnnvy. having tra- 
velled the whole length of Eg\ jit. arrive at the spots wdieiieo 
they li.id si*t out, and return to their habitat ions. Einerr, 
ill (vol. xii.), mentions, as an instance of their 

jiowers of commni)i<‘atioii, tlie w'ay in which the bee-limilers 
of America tind a bees’ nest: — “(loing to a Held or wotsl 
at a distance from tame bei's, with Hieir box of honey, they 
gather up from the tlowers and inqni.son one or more bees, 
and after they hare heeoim* suHieieiitly gorged, let them 
out to return to their liome with their easily g<dten load. 
Waiting jiatiently a loiigiT or sliorler time, according to tho 
distance of the bee-tree, the huiitor semeelyever fails t«» 
see the bee or bees return aecomjiairu'd with otln*r bees, 
\biehaicin like maimer imprisoned till they in turn aro 
lilli’d, when one or more are let out at places dist.aiit from 
each other, ;ind the direction in each case in which tho bee 
flies noted; and thus, by a kind of triaugulatioii, the posi- 
tion of the bee- tree proxiinately ascertained.” Sir .1. 
Lubbock has no high opinion of tlieir social sMiipathies; — 
“Ear indeed from having been able to discover any eviibnee 
of afiection among tliein, they appear to be tburimgbly 
calloii.-> ami iitteily imliHereiil to one anotli(*r.'’ 

Erroiiecius irnpiessions are eiiteilained by many wdtli 
refi*renoo to the titles of owners of liees to tlin sw’arins 
which ill their .si-asoii JeaM* the paieiit hive. Many have 
got into dilliculties by laving claims to swarms wliielj bad 
tlown to a distance from the original hive. Hut the laws 
relating to property ill bees are clearly delined in the United 
Kingdom. In a wild .state they are htdd to be common 
]iroperty, but when hived they belong to the oecujiier of the 
land on wliieh they are found; and when they swarm the 
I new broods are reganled as the p (qierty of the owmer of 
the <dcl hive so long as he can follow them, and thus prove 
their identity. 

BSECH (Fugus') is a genus of trees behuigiug to the 
same onh'r as the oak— the In this genua 

the male flowers are gathered three or four together in 
drooping hc.uls — ■aeh llower consisting of from eight 
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twelve stamens surnmndod hy a bcll-Kliapoil calyx <»f five 
or .six divisions. Each female flower consi.sts of a calyx 
inclosing a tliree-celled (wary, with two ovnle.s in each 
ei*ll ; and these flowers, three or fonv logclher, an* sur- 
rounded hy an involucre, whi(.'h fj;r.'uiiially grows into the 
well-known cupnh} with its three or four nuts. Of the 
.six ovules in the- ovary only one conies to perfection as 
the seed in tlie ripe mii. 

Various kinds of heeeli are fonnd in Eijro]»e, North Asia, 
Au.stralia, North Aincric.'i, and temperate Nonth Americiu 
Altogether there uni tifteen .s]iccies, sonic* of which are mere 
hushes; the only oue in Europe of any importiiueci is the 
Faijus si/lralica^ or eoinmon heeeli, a native of various ])arts 
of the world in leinperate dimatc.s. It is one of the niost- 
Ji.'iinlsome of oiir frees <in dry s.nuly or chalky .'jjtnations ; 
its must or nuts not <»nly funii.sh food for .swine, hut 3 ’iehl 
hy pressuie, after pounding, a useful oil; :iud its timber, 
Jiltliough not of g(»od (juality where .strengtli uiul diirahilily 
are iTipiiic'd, is extensively used for a variety of ]nirposes, 
]iavtieiilarly for boat building, work under water, carving, 
and eh.airniaking ; it is also one of tin* best kinds of wood 
for fuel. The h'rn-leaved nfflratira (i.tplenUfoVnt\ 

tlie eut-Ieaved (Jui('rnphtiUu\‘.\\\i\ tlie crested variety (mx- 
iftlii) are the more ornaineutal of llui iiprigl it -growing 
forms of beech. The purjde ftwm (pnvpiir^'fi) is the greatest 
f.ivourite, and it grow.s iuxuri.autly in almost .nny deseriji- 
tioii of .soil. The vveepiii' I'oiins are of value in jdeasnre- 
groiiiids us a eoutrfist \>ilh other tree.s of ditleveiit outline. 

Eeav(!S of the heeeli occur in locks of the (hvtaeeous 
]«eiiod in North America, in the Eocene in England aiul 
otlaw parts of the globe. 

BEECH'EY, SIR WILLIAM, R.A., one of tin 

most successful of tlie Euglisli jau'tralt jiaiuters, was h(*rn 
at llurfoj'd in Oxfordshire, in I7ho, and w.is originally 
articled to a conveyancer at Stow. Hut ha\ing a strong 
lo\e for jialnliiig, he (h‘termined to pur.sue it as a profe.s- 
siou, ainl lie obtained admission info the IJoyal Acyuh’Uiy 
in 177‘2. ^Ir. Ueeohey early distingui.slied liim.solf, ami 
was elected an As.Noei.ite of Hie Itoyal Academy in ITflo, 
and was ajipoint'Ml in the same ye.ar ]iortrait painter to 
the c^ucen, of wliom he jialiited a wiicde length. In I71*S 
he executed his prineijwil work, a large equestrian pieluie 
of George 111., the I’rineiMif ^Yah's, and the Duke of York, 
attended by Generals Jiiiiidas, »Sir W. Fawcett, and Golds 
worthy, reviewing the .‘>rd and lOtli J)ragooiis; for which 
lie was elected a Ihiyal Academici.in and knighted by tlie 
king, being the seccaid artist upon whom George ITL con- 
JciTcil that Inmonr. lie died in .lanuarv, 

BEECHWORTH, an ini])orlaul and flourishing town- 
.‘•hip ill Victoria, Australia, is the ea]iital of the shire of 
Heeeliworlh, 180 miles (171 J hy r.ail ) N.E. of Melhonnie, 
and about 26 miles S. from the ^lurray Iliver. It is the 
prineip.al town of the Murray district and of the celebrated 
Ovens gold “fluids. It is Kituated on high kind, being 1776 
feet above tlnj se-a-level, Tiu‘ town po.sse.sses nninerons 
business premise.^ of ooiisiderabhi iivetensions, and lia.s also 
many ]inhlie buildings, of which (he town-hall, llie churehes 
belonging to lliu (Jliureh of England, Koman Calliolic, 
J’reshyterian, Wesleyan, and Independent denominations, 
the atheinenm, the state se.liools, and the hospital, benevo- 
lent and lunatic asylum, s, freemasons’ hall, arnl court-lioiise, 
arc the most jirominent. The chief banks of Victoria have 
hranehes, and the principal in.snraiice companies agcncie.s in 
He('(‘hworth. The ]mblic library and Burke Museum is the 
best out of Mfdhourne. The district is essentially a mining 
one, foimerly alluvial, hut now much more of the reef 
chavadcr, and likely therefore to he peniianeiit. Alluvial 
mining is, luwvuver, still cairied on. The water .supply is 
deiived from Luke Kerferd, which lia.s become a favt»nrite 
pleasure resort of the inhahit.ants of Beechworth and Stan- 
ley, The jKqnikition of Beechworth in 188IJ was oOOO; of 
the sliiiT, 8 U 00 . 


BEE-EATERS (Meropidir), a family of birds Ixdonging 
to the order V(>mt<»iiI'.s, arc composed of the two genera 
^Terops and Nyctioriii.s. The birds of this family are v (*rv swift, 
and feed on bees, wa.sps, and other insects, when on the wing. 
They have an elongated and more or less curved hill, of which 
the gn]H* extends backwards beneath tlui eyes; their nostrils 
aie ])arlly concealed by .‘ihurl bristles; their wings are long and 
j»ointod, indicating eonsiderahle powers of flight ; and they 
have a lung and bro;id, usually more or less wedge-shaped 
tail, of which the two middle featlujrs arc gtmerallya good 
deal longer than the re.'^t. These* brilliantly coloured birds 
are all iiiliahitiints of tlui Old World, being fonnd in Sonlhern 
and Eastern EurojK-*, in Asia, and throughout Africa. 

'J’lie Goniinon Bce-eat(jr {Mcrops upiasUr) vi.sits the 
.south of Kuropii regularly as a summer bird of passage, aiul 
Is seen, lliongh rarelv, in the British Tsli‘s. Jt i- 



The Common Bee-eater (-V» rops apiusltr, 

1 1 inches long. The whole of the under surface and the 
wings are gre(*n. the upper surface is red(li.sh brown, the 
throat saftVmi, and the hill black. 

Er(*m the earliest, time tin's hcauliful bird has been noted 
for the deslriiet ion it produces among the hec.s. ] t is doul d- 
less the .Vtropit of Virgil (“Georg.” lib. iv.) In refen‘iie«* 
to the jiower [)(»sseB.sed by the bee-eater, and ini>eeil hv 
many other small birds, (>f swallowing bees and wasps 
with im]miiily, Yarrell says — “I believe that tin* bird 
pinches the insect, passing it from head to tail between 
the- plants of its mandibles till, hy r(*p 4 at(*d eomin’cssioii, 
yinrticiilarly on the ahilomen, the sting is either sqiu'ezed 
out (if its muscular attacdimeiits so damaged that, the 
sting il.'^elf is hannlciSB,” 

Tlie bcc-eator hnwds in a hole, which it. excavates in flit* 
hank of a river to the depth of about 6 inches, and lines 
with soft mo.sH for the reception of its eggs. It is giegarious 
ill the breeding season, ns at oilier times; and in Southern 
Russia, jiarticularly about the rivers Don and Volga, where 
the birds are very abundant, they dig into the clay hanks 
of the rivers in such numbers, and so close together, that 
th«* hanks almo.‘>t resemble a lioneyeomh, Tluv eggs are 
from live to seven in nuinher, and of a pure while colour. 

The Australian B(*tj-eater {Meropx ortiains) is the only 
species inhabiting Australia. Wallace met with it in Lorn- 
Imek, an island in the Malay Archipelago, “This elegant 
little bird,” he says, “ sits on twigs in op(’n places, gar-ing 
eag<*rly around, and darting off at intervals to seize some 
imseet whieli it sees flying n(‘ar ; rctuniing afterwards to 
th(! same twig to .swallow it. Its long, sliarp, eni*ved bill, 
the two long narrow feathers in its tail, its beautiful green 
plninage, vaiied wdth ricli brown and black and vivid Iduo 
on the tliroat, render it one of the most graeijfnl and in- 
t(*re.sting objects a naturalist can see for the finsi time.” 
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The genus Nyctiornis is r<*]m‘scntetl hy tlic nzure- 
tlivdjitod hee-eatcr (^Nfjctiorius atherlonti), TJiis little hird 
iuli.'ibitH the deepest recesses of the forests of India. Its 
fot)d consists of bees, beetles, and other insects. 

BBEF-SATSIR, a jocuhu* appellation now used for the 
yeomen of the guard. A very j>vo])able derivation is from 
hujietkr^ii name su])pos<*d to have been given to siicli of 
that body ;is waited at table on great occasions, and avcvo 
ranged near the Imjfttif, which were either cupboards or 
, sideboards furnished for the service <jf the table. 

BSZiF-SlATSR {Jhtphaga a/rirfina\ sometimes called 
<)x-pee,ker, is a Inrd belonging to the order I’AsshiiKs, com- 
mon in many of the wanner parts nf Africa, Avlicre it follows 
the singnlar inod(! of lib* from wliicJi it lias (ihtaiiied its 
iianir. JVrehing upon the Iwicks of oxen mid other rattle, 
it sets to work busily to extract from their skins the larvfc 
of the hot-llics, with which they are almost constantly 
infested, and whieh (dtcii give rise to }»ainfnl tumours; it 
<*n*cp.s about in all directions upon the body (d the ox hy 
means of its powerful feet, which exhibit some reseinblaiice 
to tliose (»f a W'ood-pecker, although the toes are in the 
ordinary position. 'I’bc bill of the bird is widl adajited for 
digging and squeezing out llio birvm; it is slutvt and stout, 
ami intlaled towards the extremity. The cattle are said 
io submit witli cxeinplai^ patieiiee to the operations of the 
biid, as if aware of the benefit to he d<'riv<‘d from them. It 
]ieiforms a like service fur the rhinoceros, and in addition 
•rives him warning by its slirill noit's when danger is nigh. 
Tlie beef- e:it<T is a hinall bird, measuring between H and 
inebi’S In length ; its plumage is redilisb- brown above, and 
pale tawny beneath, with the belly nearly wliite ; the bill 
is yellow at the base, and coral red at the cxtremitA. It 
lives in small hands, consisting of seven or eight individuals, 
and la MTV shy. 

Aiudher s]ieeics. liuphaga ergtltrorhifUi'hff., is a native 
“f the island of 31ad.i;.;;.i'<'ar, and also of the legions of 



Northern Africa. It is distinguished from the fonnev 
sjieeies ]jy tho 8malh;r size of its bill, and the rod colour 
of that 01 ‘gan. It is also about a third less in general 
size, measui-ing only 7 inches in length ; and the tints of its 
plumage are more sombre. 

BEiS-FLY. See Bomisylidvi:. 

BEEF-TEA, an m-ticle of diet chiefly used by invalids, 
<m account of its ea.sy digestion and nutritious (pialities. 
It is made by loan beef, first tint into small pieces, being 
])laced in cold water, in the proportion of a pound to a 
pint, and allowed to simmer over a slow fire, thus extract- 
ing tho savoury juices of tho meat. If, after being prepared 
ill this way, tho meat bo reduced to powder and a portion 
mixed witli tlie liftuor, the assimilation of the lea itself 


will he greatly assisted. T<‘a or broth made in a similar 
way from a young chickiMi is also very nutritious and easy 
of digestion, but that made frrmi mutton or veal is not so 
suitable for invalbls, esi>eeially where there is great weak- 
ness or irritation of the stomach. 

BEEFWOOD. See ("asuauina. 

BEE-LOUSE (Braula rosea) is a minute, insect allied 
t<» the Fokkst-I' I.y, hoionging to the order Divtkka. It 
is a parasite on the Italian bee (AjiU llgu»lira\ mid has 
been found in this country. Eyes, both simple ami ccjin- 
pouiid, are wanting. 

BEELZEBUB. The name of the siijireme god among 
all the Syro-riuMiirian ]ieo}>les was Uaal (meaning lord or 
owner), and hy adding to it zchab^ or insect, the jiroper 
liana* H.aalzehnh was formed, tlie god of Ekron, aeeurding 
to *2 Kings i. 2; the fly-god, the averter of insects, he 
liaving the supposed pow<*r of driving away noxious tlic',. 
Ill the New Testumeiit the uord is ap]»Iicd to >S.itan, tiie 
ruler or prince of demons. But the best (»reck JfSS, 
read lieelzelmi in the Gospels, an ortliogra]»liy followed 
by the latest critical editions. The reason wliv tlie name 
of Itei-lzebnh was applied to Satan at the lime of Clirist. 
is obscure. 

BEER and BREWING. Under the article Aia<: a 
few historical facts have been inention<‘d regiiuliiig that 
beverage, and in this place it is intended to deal uilli the 
subject in a mure comprehensive, manner. 'I'lie wca d beer 
is a gcnierie term, under wbieli there ai*t» embraced a number 
of intoxicating drinks which .are prodneed, in most cases, 
j hy the fenneutatiou of :in a(|uooiis infusion or decoction 
! obtained from barley in the form of mall. There are, 
more especially, tlii^ liijnors known as ale, beer, piTter, and 
stout; and others are known in foreign countries under a 
variety of names, and arc made in :i primitive way bv sciui- 
civilized tribes, or they are regular articles of manui’netuie 
in industiial commmiitie.'<. In addition to barley theie 
have been, or are still, (‘infilo^ed such cereal gr.iins a*, 
w’lieat, rice, oats, maize. ALc!., as the foiimhitiori material in 
the imiiinfaeture of beer; {ind the, seeds of other ]tlnnts of 
the gra'ss family {^(iruminao n), such as tho niillel or dnrra, 
and the Von or meadow grass, have also been used for tin* 
siuiic purpose. Portions of eerlaiii other vegetables and 
products f»f plant life may likewise serve as the .starting- 
point in the manufaclure of beer. As examples, we winihl 
simply mentiini m.mgel-wuryel and jiotato starch. 

It may be regarded .as a general ])riiieiple that whatever 
material is used .as the basis of liecr must oitlier contain 
sugar or sumo teijiajy vegetable compomul that is snsce|»- 
tible t)f being transformed into sugar under some sjn'ci.al 
mode of cheiiiieal trcatnn*nt. They must, liow'ever, be, 
coi'bo-liydrates as regards tlieir chemical (uanpo.sition ; 
that is to say, they must consist of c.arboii in union Avith 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions iieces.sary to form 
water. Cellulose, or woody tibro, is a substance of that 
sort, and it can be coiiAaTti'd into sugar, Starch is another 
ternaiy compound of a .similar ch.aractcr, and that is the 
body from which beer is almost universally made, no matter 
Avli.‘it spi’cios of gr.ain is used. Another general priiieiple 
is tli.at, ill order to render the starch or sugar serviec.abh* as 
the basis of the beer, it must be naturally associated, or 
cliemieally treated in contact, Avitli some form of albnmenoid 
or nitrogenous matter, such as the gluten which forms a 
marked ingredient of most of the cereal grains. 

Starting, tlien, Avilh some form of amylaceous or saccha- 
rine matter, together with .a quantity of albuinenoid material, 
AAhicli can readily be made, to undergo decomposition, we 
have got Iavo of the conditi<ms necessary for the production 
of the alcoholic, hevcnige under consideration. In presence 
of an organic nitrogenous or .alhumenoid body, itself under- 
going chemical change, sugar or chemically metamorphosed 
starch is ready to be broken up into alcohol and carbonic 
acid: in other Averds, the process called fermentation can 
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l)(* iiuluccMl in it; and in this way, therefore, wo liave made 
a dooidod advance un the way towards llie product ulti- 
mately aimed at. I»ut tlicrc is still something else wanted, 
nliioli is a niaterial to imj)ai t a jioculiar hitter flavour to 
the lifpior, and to contrihntf to its pvrsevvation from any 
clieinieal elian;;c of a (li*ti inii’iital eharaeter. 

We shall vj)\y mention and Iniefly deal with the materials | 
from which hoer is mann far lured. 'J'hcy arc — (1) a eereal \ 
irrain, hy preference barley; (‘2) water, coiitainin;^ eertaiii I 
inorj;anic salts in solulicai; (.'lia ferment, to hrin" about j 
chemical change; and (1) hops, in which there are the. ! 
necessary flavonrin" an<l presen in;; materials. At this | 
sta.i;e we may state that lla‘ various ]iioeessus which are 
had recourse to in dealiinj; nilh those materials in the 
maiinfactiin* of beer <M*llcetively constitute the art of 
hrewiuf;. llitheito it has heen very mueh an einpineal 
art, hut it is ;;raduall} la in.^ ]ilaced on a scientifie founda- 
tion, and in eonsequeiict' the results aimed at are hecoining 
more juid more eert.iin from day to day. 

linrk’u mt(f Malt. — As already indicated, barley is the 
cereal £;rain ahmjst iiiiivei sally employed by the brewer in 
tlie jn'oductMai of hci’r, the ehief reason hein;; that it 
ecaitains a very lari^e ({uanlity of stareh and su«;ar, from 
nhiih the alcfiliol is nltinintely oldained, togethfr with the 
requisite quantity of all^nineiKjid matter to assist in briiifcini; 
about the eonvej’sion (d tliose eoniponnds into alcohol, as 
wi'll .'IS aidiiijL; in givin;' hodv to the li(jnor. The grain has 
heen, and is still to some extent- used in the raw state; 
hut its iinplojini-nt in the loim of malt is almost co-exteii- 
siv<' with the heer-inaking ii.dustrv, at least in the Tlinted 
Kingdom. It is nndesir.il>h that \\c should in lids article 
occujiy much sji.ue in speaking of malt and malting oj)era“ 
lions, hut a biii-f slalcineut seems to he ahsolnlely necessary 
for the eorveel understanding of the subject under eon- 
sideration ; and for its fmlln*r treatment we must leler 
the leader to the aitiele III \i r. 

According to the anuly'i ' of Oudemans, d> led barley con- 
tains ;is much as f!.V7 ]»er < ent. of starch and ])er cent. 

dextrine, which is a -vaiiety of sugar, and is l>y some 
aiml>sts termed suL-'ar. Then, again, according to the same 
aullKirity, gluten and other alhninenoid suhstanees are pre- 
sent to the extent of about 12 ]iei* cent. A eeitaiii portion 
ot tiiat nitrogenous niattia* is s»i]uhle in niecdiol, hut in- 
soluble in water; another portion is soluble in w’atcr, and 
<’(jagulable by lieat ; and a third and larger p(»ition, which 
is also soluble in waiter, is not coagulated hy heat ; hut by 
far the laigest jn’opoitioii is insoluble either iu water or 
alcohol. It will l»c well to hear these facts in mind in 
stiid}ing the operations of the hrew'cr. 

Referring to the barley, it should he noted that the chief 
aim of the maltster is to coinert the insoluble starch as 
completely as possible into soluble sugar, which is subse- 
quently dissolved out of the malted giains in the first of 
tliose ojier.ations. lie sets up ailiticial groAvlh or germina- 
tion, HO as to induce the chemical change that is desired, 
and for tliat pur]»osc In* first of all puts tin* raw' barley to 
steep in eisteriis of water. The lengtli of time over wddeh 
the sleeping operation is eoiitimu-d ranges, according to 
various circumstances, fioni foity hours ti]) to ninety houis, 
hut iu general the rangi* is from sixty liour.s up to seventy- 
two hours. Of course, in artificial as in natural gerniinu- 
tion, or sprouting of the grains, moisture is requisite, and 
hence the “steeping ’’ operation. Next comes the “couching” 
of the grain, during which lieat is generated — an elevation 
of temper.ature being an invariable attendant of the chemi- 
cal action which is set up in the process of genniuatioii. 
For this purjiose the steeped barley is thrown out of the 
cistern into the “coucli,” w'hich is a square or rectangular 
frame fornu'd on one of the floors of tlie malt-house ; and 
in this it attains a Ihiclvness of from 12 to 24 or 30 Inchess. 
It “gathers heat” when massed in this way, and the germ 
begins to grow' or sprout. The starchy inaltev surrounding 


the genu or embryo scn'<'s ns a store of foc.d for the young 
plant, and under the inllueuce of an elevation of tem])evii- 
ture (amounting fiequently to 10" Fuhr.) that suhstaiiee 
hecaiines changed into sugar and nmeilage, which, being 
soluble, can be ahsoihed and assimilated by the growing 
parts of the embryo. 'I’hose parts are the radicles and the 
plumule, which are respectively the organs w'hich, in the 
ovilinary condithm of things, become the loot and the stein 
of the ]dant. lYhile the grain is in the couch — usually 
a period of from twenty tt) twenty-six hours — the radicles 
aiul the plumule inake their appearance at the tip of each 
grain, the former ultimately attiiiiiing a length equal to 
about one and a half lengths of the barley-corn, while the 
^duinule, or acrospirc (as it is termed hy the maltster), has 
done little more than shown itself through the eovering.^ «)f 
the seed. In ord<*r to eiieour.ige and continue the ger- 
minating j)roeess after that elevation of teinperatun' has. 
once heen reached, the grain is spreuii out (»ii the floor and 
kept as iieaily as j»ossihle at a ti‘inperatiiri* of about oO ' 
Fain*, for a period of live or six days, any further incrcase 
of heat being elieeked by freijnently turning ov<‘r the grain 
and sju'cading it out into thinner and thinner layers — start - 
ing with a depth, say, of lo or 1C inches, and terminating 
witli a thii'kness of 3 or 4 inches, or even less. 'J’he arti- 
licial growtii that has tlnis heen inducial must he checketl, 
€»therwise the young plants would consume all the valualtle- 
contents of the grain. In order to curl), and even strangle, 
the life of the growing germ, an abundance of fresh air is 
allowed to stream through tin* maltiiig-room towards the 
latter stages of llie “flooring” proeess ; tl»e di-sieeation 
wl»ich eonsequently takes place causes the rootlets to 
wither and fall oil* at (*ael) turning operatk)!!. 'J’hat is 
usually about the eleventh or tw<“lfth day. The time ihmm's- 
saiy between the steep and the end of the ilooring process 
ranges, aeeording to the quality of the bailey, the state <*!' 
the weather, (X-e., from twelve to sixteen days for the pro- 
duction of gtiod malt for brewers; and <lming that tune 
about one-half of the stareh is changed into sugar, and a 
large quantity of the gluten and ulhuinen has heen decom- 
posed. The concluding stage of the malting operations 
tliat known as drying or curing, w Inch is done in a malt - 
kiln, and is tluTcfore generally called “kiln-drying.” This 
opeialion invuUes the employment of a high tempeiatnre, 
the heat behig produced by the combustion of beech, or .*-01110 
variety of liard wood, or coke, or anthracite, liuth the length 
of lime the malt remains in the kiln and the teni])eratnri* 
employed vary w'ith the kind of malt desired. 'I heiv an- 
four kinds of mall — pale, amber, hrow’ii (or “blown”), aiul 
black, roasted, or patent mull. As wil! naturally he in- 
fciTcd, these gradations of eijlour arc determined by tin* 
dilfereiit heats einjdoyed. The hrow'ii .and black varieties 
(the latter more (*h]>eeially) arc used in tin* manufacture of 
porter and stout. Generally K])eaking, the ilrying or curing 
o])eiation brings about not only eoinpiete tiesiccation of the 
grain, or dissipation of the moisture contained in it, hut 
also a further important ehemital change, so fur as tlie 
starch is concerned, a very large proportion of what it*- 
mained unaltered during the stage of geniiination being 
converted into sugar, partly by the high temperature em- 
ployed and partly hy the action of the gluten upon it. 'Fhe 
fact that liiiished malt is much sweeter to the taste tlian 
barley is well known to persons who have no coniiectiou 
either with malting or brewing; and we may heie state that 
kiln-dried malt is decidedly sweeter than that wdiich is air- 
dried. It is also w’orlhy of note that the albuminous e^mi- 
pounds undergo chemical change during the slate of kiln - 
drying, certain empyreumatic bodies being the re.^nlt, whi< h 
are also in part probably due to the alteration of some of 
the starcli. Those empyreumatic products seem to cxei t 
an important influence in the preservation of the beer. 
Aimther advantage of kiln-drying, according to Graham 
(Society of Arts Cantor Lceturcs on “ The Chemistry of 
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Browin"'"), is that it diminishes the amount of the soluble 
alhuincnoid matters. 

One of the soluble alhnmeTioid eomiKmnds present in 
malt is called diastase, the peculiar property of which is 
that, under the influcneo of moisture and heat, it readily 
traiisfonris starch into a soluble compound of a saccharine 
character, a suhstance which chemists for many years have 
been accustomed to si>cak of as dejrtrine; but tin* existence 
of such an intermediate product lias been denied by Mr. 

O’Sullivan, the scientific adviser to Messrs. Bass & Co. 
it is the fact, however, that a snpary or saccharine body is 
formed ; and there is Rood reiison to believe that one part 
<»f diastase is pfoverfiil euonjrli to transform iiOOO parts of 
stanli into (hat kind of BUf'ar, whatever name it may re- 
ceive from scieiitifie, (Oiemists. 

Wafer . — Many brewers, tlioujrh not all, place a great 
deal of stress iiptni the cjiiality of the wafer used in the 
e\f I action of the soluble ingredients of the malted bailey. 
One thing, however, is certain, which is, that (he less the 
amount of organic matter present in the wafer, the better 
A\ill be the beer made from it. On the other hand, ex)M*ri- 
4 nee in reeciit years has most comjiletely shown that the 
ease, is vei*y difl\-reiit as regarils the ])resence of certain in- 
organic or mineral salts in solution in the water. It is a 
\erv patent f:n‘t that the brewing trade has settle<l down 
at Burt on-on-T rent on such a scale as to lia\t* become one 
of (he most interesting industrial phoiioinena of the present 
day. There an* no fewer than tw'eiity-eight hreweiies in 
and about that town ; and it has recently been stated, on 
good authority, tliat nearly oiic-teiilh of all the beer bn*wcd 
in the United Kingdom is made at Burton. When the 
<|uality of the w’cll water employed there is taken intocon- 
sideiation, it will at once be seen that there is a sufficient 
exjilanation of that fact. That w’aler is speoi.ally notable 
for the mineral compounds which it holds in solution, 
and, above all, for its sulphate of lime — about 1ft grains 
per gallon ; indeed, Messrs. Bass Co.’s spring water Jias 
been found to contain as much as 54*4 giaiiisof that coin- 
])ound per gallon. Certain other well w’aters used in brew- 
ing, as at Newark, Wellpark ((llasgmv), Graiithairi, ami 
Slratford-on-.Avon, also eontalii mon? or less not.dile quan- 
tities of that compound in solution. Having in orilin.avy 
just rcfeiTcd t4) the water used at Welljunk Breweiy, we 
may also slate that water from the same sjiriiigs w*as used 
for brewing by the monks so far hack as the twelfth century ; 
and it is uiidouhtcdly the case that Messrs. Tennent, of that 
eslablisliinont, in a largo i.ieasnre owe their great success 
for ii])wards of half a century as export brewers to the 
peculiar comp<»sition of their well wal<*r. Briefly stated, it 
!n..y he said that the practice of brewers in this country aims 
.nt liaving not t(»o large a quantity of albuminous matter left 
ill the liquor coming fi*om Hie mash-tnn, owdiig to the fact 
that it is very powTHnl in eontimiing fermentation beyond 
tlu' point at which they wish it to cease. I’he practice of 
<ierman brewers is totally different. 'I'liey do not want the 
aUmininous constituents of the malted grain coagulated and 
left ill suspension in the liquor, whicli seems to be tiie 
function of Hie sulphate of lime (and possibly of other 
salts); they rather dcsin* to keep or to get those com- 
pounds in the soluble condition, and to got ,all that is 
possilile out of the malt. Of eouise, beers that are intended 
for keejiing and for export should he fniislied with a mhii- 
inura of fennentahlc matter airioiigst their constituents. 
Another advantage which is claimed for the use of hard 
water is, that more sacdiarine matter can he h*ft in the 
heer, thereby increasing its fulness and flavour, and diiiiin- 
isliiiig its liability to become acid. Befoi*c leaving this 
hrancii of the subject, W'C may give the opinion of a 
tillasgow' brewer of gi*eat practical experience. He says, 
in one of the latest works dealing witli these matters 
(Steel on “Brewing”), that it looks as if ciirhonatc of 
lime were a principal and most necessmy ingredient in 


liecr water, for though the heevs made from pah* malt 
benefit by the sulphate in some way, the jiroducts of 
browned and roasted malt do not, hut are injured by it in 
quantity. And so pale beer may he said to he, Ix-st with 
an excess of sulphate, and l»lark beer with an excess of 
carbonate of lime in the water. 'J’Jie same gentleman a few* 
years ago devised an armngenu'nt ftn* hanlenipg soft waters 
at pleasure, by causing them to take up into solutitm a 
quantity of earbonate of lime, so as to lit them for making 
fine beers at any place W'ln*n‘ ]»nn* water and liim stone can 
he had, and wdierc a suitable <*limatc exists. He points out 
ailso that water equal to that got at Burton can 1 km drained 
by adding 20 grains or so of sulphate of lime for each 
gallon c»f water used in the water-coj)per to dissolve out 
Hie essential ingredients of the malt. It is probable also, 
if not absolutely certain, that some of the mineral elilorhles 
may with advantage he inrseiit in water used for brewing; 
and Dr. Uharles (Jraham, in tlie leetures already rcferieil 
to, suggests the desirahilit \ of adding both common salt 
(clilotide of sodinin) ami sulphate of lime to pure soft 
waters, because by lliat means the water eventually usi'd 
in the hrew-honse will, <.wing to the lesulting double de- 
c<»iiiposition, Mint.nin no fewer than fiair salts — ehloride of 
sodium, chloride of ealeimn, and tin* eorrespoinling sul- 
]>liatt*s. 

77te Ferment. — It is not desirable that wi* sliould at 
this stage enlarge u]M)n the material whieh is the speeilie 
agent in fornn‘ntation. and we would shnjdy mention that 
it is tlx? siilistanee called t/co.s*/, whieh owes it efficaey to a 
loAvly-organized cellular jilant known as tlu* torala, wdiose 
gnwvlli proceeds wdHi extraordinary activity wdien all tin* 
necessary conditions for aleoliolie fermentation are present. 
St*e E j:ism kntatk >n. 

Hops. — Eollowdng tlx* Older already indicated In refer- 
ence to the inat(*nais used in the Jiiaiinfaclure of genuine 
beer, we have, now to maki* a few lemaiks legarding hop". 
A member of the natural order of jdants ealleil I rtiracio', 
and gcnerically and sjiecifnally known as the Ilumnins 
htpuhts, the hop is a most interesting jdant from a seieii- 
Hiie point of \i(*w’, wdnie to the practical brewer it is all 
important, tm aeeoimt of the ]>h‘ eminent service which 
ccrt-iin of its chendeal eonstifnents i*(*ndcr to tlx* beer. 
'J'ho liop is dueeious as regaids its structure ami nx>de of 
reproduction, and it is oid\ the female «)r fruit -hearing 
jdant that is n.sed, and iixle(*d not the whole of it, but 
simply the strobiles or catkins which it heais. When ripe 
and prepared for the use of tlx* brewer tlxisr* structures 
consist of three t*sscutial paits— the scales or leafy hraet.s, 
nuts, and liipulinie grains or glands; and it is in lliose 
grains — sometimes called “vellow’ p<wvder” — that the 
special virtue of the plant resides, 'raken in mass, the 
jK)wdery or granular matter is spoken of under the name 
of “ lupuliii,” as if it w’ere a dc'linit** chemical rompound ; 
hut it is not so, as it is lound tti yii*Id on analysis a great 
variety of comjioiinds, iiielnding, moie espt'cially, a volatile 
or essential oil (the “oil tif hops"), lupuliii proper, whieh 
is a peculiar and a eharaeterislieally bitter suhstan(*e, and 
turmin or tannic acid. The annua or flavour of beer, its 
general tone, and its power to resist acetous fermentation 
or acidification, seem to he all due to the presence in it of 
the coinjiounds just name»i, and which ar<* extrai'ted fn>m 
tlu* ho]»s ill one of Hu* processes whicli the brewer has 
recourse to in his ordinary daily w'ork. \N hen we conn? to 
speak of that process avc shall have something further to 
say oil the siihje(*t, hut for a fuller account of the plant 
which yields tliose compounds the reader may consult the 
article llors. 

lireirinrj. — Under the term hrew’ing there are included 
a serio.s of processes by which an alcoholic fermented lK*\e- 
i rage is obtained from an infusion or decoelion of malt ami 
i hojis, ill tlu* production of which there arc three essential 
I and imjjortaiit stiges, namely, the manufacture of “swi*et 
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wort,” tilt* nianufiicturo of ‘M)ittcr wort,” and that of fer- 
ment ation or tlm formation of alecdiol. A recent, writer 
mentions six distinct operati<ins — pnmpinfr, ^^rindin*;, inasli- 
boiling, cooling, and feniienting and elcaJising; Imt as 
tluj first and second are ]mr(*ly imMdianieal. we nia\ very 
summarily dismiss them. '^I’he op(‘ratioii of ]iiim)>iiig, ,‘it 
tlic heginniiv; (»f the series of ])roeess(*s about to be noticed, 
has voh*ren<Mj only to the see.uriiig of a constant supply of 
natcr from a reservoir at as higli a le\el as may be neees- 
sary, in the event of the water being obtained fnuii wells or 
rivers. Of course, where a town snpjdy, obtained by gravi- 
tation, is taken advantage of, a higli-servie.e leservoir in or 
near the brewery is (»f minor iiujioitanee. At tliis point it 
jnay he ajlvisahle to diietd the attention of tlic reader to our 
IMate, nliieh is a reju’esenljilion of a modern breweiy in 
longitudinal and vertical section. The pnmps, which are 
shown at a, in the basement stor\, liave a \:uiety o! other 
Avork 1(1 perform besides jaising lla* A\*aler to tlie high-level 
leservoir, r., Ailueh is called the “ eold li(inor haelc.” Liipior 
in this ease simply means water in its iialmal condition; 
,'iud the term “ back” is in frequent use in brewerh's, its 
general siguitjcalion being a vessel lor containing materinls 
ill their onward progress tlirongh tin* l»rew-liouse. Ucbides 
being at sneh a liigh level ns to command every otlier 
nten.Ml in the breiA'cry, the liipior back is of larg(? si/e, flic 
dimensions varying Avitli the productive capacity of the 
brewery aud other cire.nmstances. 

The Operation of gritiding lias referenee to the prepara- 
tion of the malt for the llummgh e\liaetion of all its 
useful constituents. CoiiA'cycd liom the malt store, r, bv 
suitable mechanical a])pliance(, that material is transferred 
to llie malt hopper, i>, from which it d<-seends by a shoot 
*)r spout to the grinding rolls, shoAvii at li, in I lie "basement 
stoiy. Tills machine essentially eoii.^ists of a eoujde of 
plane snvffieed iron or steel rolls, revolving hori/iaitaMy at 
a very slioic clislunce apart. The gram is delivered in 
hetweeu them at a suitable iale, and as it is crushed — not 
Uruuntl, in llie strict sense of that t(‘rrii— it fails into a 
lioppcr niHlenieath, and is uoav known as “grist.’’ It is 
most undesirable that the grist shoidd be in a very line 
state of subdivision, but it certainly sJiould be ernslied so 
as to yield a rough grannlar poAvder, in order that it may 
aflord a large uinoniit of siiiftUM'to the solvent action Avhieh 
the Jiot AA’ater exi'rls upon its farinaeiMuis and other ingi*o- 
dienth in the lir.st of the brcAving <*perations, properly so 
called. Avhieh aa’O iioav proceed to notice. 

Maahuifi . — This is iimiouhledly the most impoitant 
operation in the manufacture of heiM*, and the manner in 
A\liich it is carried on will very gi-eutly determine the 
exeelh'nco, or otherAvi.se, of the produce of the brew-house. 
IJetuniing to the grist, Aivhieh we left in the “ grist case” 
iindenieath the jnalt rolls, Ave follow^ it upAwards as it is 
laised by the ehwator, or “ ,Tucoh’.s ladder,” shoAvn at v 
to one or oth<*r of the tAA'o trouglis in Avhieh the Aiehime- 
dean Avorin scrcAvs aa^uIc to the right or left, as indicated at 
1. <1. and A\hich arc .set oA'cr thcAA'ooden lioppeis, n ii, also 
calle(l “gri.st ca.ses,” these again being placa'd Acrtically 
t)V(‘r the mash-tuns, K k, on the Ihxir bcloAV. These A’cssels 
are also eomiiianded liy the liot-Jiquor eop^icr.s, shown at 1 1 , 
Avhieh should in turn likewise command the vessels in 
Avliich tlie wort is boiled, unles.s it may he found more 
eoiiA'cnieiit to coiiA’cy the wort to tho-se A'l'ssels by the 
o]ieration of jiumping. 'I’he mash-tuns, w'hicli arc usually 
V(’,,sels of very consiilia’ahle capacity, con.sist cliiefly of wood 
W'ith an iiit(‘rnal lining of copper. It may ho noticed that 
they ha\e false bottoms, which arc necessary for straining 
the Avort fnaii tlie grains, for Avliich purpose they are per- 
forated. A very important feature of a mash-tun in a 
modern Inewcry is the “rake-shaft,” a piece of mechanism 
which, by its nwolulion inside the tun, brings about u most 
thorough admixture of the grist with the hot water which 
is to uci upon it, so that the scdveiit poAAur of the latter 


may come into play as soon as po.ssildc, and the in.'ishiiig 
(qieration be completed Avith all due haste. Another strne- 
tural feature of a mash-tun in many of llu* lending breweries 
is a mashing niaeliiiie, shown at .J J, the object of wliieh is 
to bring the hot liquor and tluj gi'ist into direct eoutuet 
Avith each other immediately before they enter the tmu 
Within recent years Iheu* lias been an extraordinary amount 
of diseassion as to the projier temperature Avhieh the water 
should liavo as it meets the grist in the iriJi.sli-tun, as also 
the temperatuie at Avhieh the mushing should be finished, 
.'111(1 the time AvIiich sliould he oecu])ie(l in reaching that 
point, 'rite practical brewer formerly referred to (Steel on 
“ lircAving assuming tliat there are Ihiee di.stinct stages 
ill the niiishiiig operation, Avhich he calls satiiriiting, .sie, 
eliarifyiug, and extracting, suggests the n.se of Avutt'r of 
such a tcmjierature asAvill give in the mash-tnn (nceordiiiL'' 
to the .«itieiigth of the h(*cr) a range of from ld<s'' to lo2' 
Fahr. Avhen the malt has been completely wetted, in Avliieh 
rondilion it is .spoken of as “goods.” That i)oiiit being 
attained he would have Avater of a higher suitiihlo heat 
ajqdied, and the rake made t(» involve until the “goods” are 
Seen to toiudi the line of saeeharifi cation on the saerhar- 
oineter; then lh(' saeeharif\ ing heat should he eoiitinueu 
f(*r ftmr or live hr»urs, the heat of cxtrae-ti(AU lieiiig gradually 
redneed from the highe.st point doAA’ii to that at Avhi(!li the 
hrcAV h(‘gaii, say Falir. In some breweries the practice 
is to ha\'(* one mash and a Sjiargc, and in others it is tw(> 
mash(‘s and a sjiargc, wliile even a three-mash brcAV .system 
is pursued iu otiicrs. What is knoAvn as a “Kjiarge” is a 
Ava.shhig of the “goods” in the mash-tun Avith a s])ray of 
w’ater at a snitubh* temperature, s(/ as to extinct sneh of 
the solnhh' mutter us lias not, been removed by tlie mashing 
proper. It is in the mash-tnn that the elieiiiieal efleet ol 
the diastase nyioii the starch comes into play, comei'ting it 
into dextrine, and siib.s<‘qiieiitly into glneose or grnjie sugar: 
and it is a eld'd aim of the hrcAver that Ills Averts, as lliey 
are drained into the “underback” (shoAvn at l in I’lateb 
shall not, eoiitain a particle of unaltered slareh. Tliat 
is an :ill-ini])ortant ])oint in succcs.sful brcAving. dust, 
in pasMng, mention onglit to be made of the important 
■fnet tliat it is at a tcmjierature of .about ITO^ Fahr. 
tbal the dia.sta,''(* exerts its chemical activity to ino.'-t 
advantage. When rdl the soluble mutter has bteii draine(l 
fioni the malt, the “gi*ain.s,” ns tlie “goods” are iioav 
called, are removed, generally through a large oyiening 
in the bottom of the tun, and sold to dairymen and 
f.iniiers fi*r feinliiig <*altle. 

It is intevestiiig to know that the mash-tuns in use at 
some of the large brcAverics are of very gre.vt capacity, in 
several cases the <*apaeity is Idf) quarter.^ of malt, and 
tliere may be tlirce or more of that bort in each brcAvtay. 
One, at Messis. Hoard ^ 0.’h brcAvery, can deal Avifji 
^00 quarters of mult at one time, and at Messrs. Bass 
vK. Oo.\s ncAV lirewery then* .are no fcAver tliaii nine mash- 
tnns all in a row, each eajiablc of tivatiii"- dO quarters 
of malt, 

JioHiurfand Uoppinrj. — ^As.sumiiig tliat tla; hrrjAvf'rhas 
nuAv got iu till* “ underbuck” a Avort yiossessing all the desirc(l 
qualities as to clearness, SAvectin*bs, density, iS:e., Ids next aim 
is to protect it. .against putrid fi*rnicntatioii, by rcmoAliig th(.‘ 
(’xeess of nitrogeiions matter, which is so pnaie to decom- 
yxisition, and against aeidiliejition ; he theiAdons has re - 
e»uir.se to boiling: an immediate result is that any enutniiK'd 
air is exyielled, and its oxidizing poAver i.s remoAcd. This 
ojieratioii is perfornu'd in one of the steam -j.aek el ed e(»f( 
peiN, slioAvii at MM, into Avliieh it is run at yilefisui-e from 
the underhack. The SAveet wort is boiled along Avith hoyis, 
the amount of the latter varying with the kind of liijuor 
wanted, and with Ihi* notions of the broAvers. For soim* 
kinds of beer the quantity of hops used is us low as 4 Ib.-. 
per quarter of malt, whik? for otlier.^ — prime exyiort ales — 
it occasionally ranges up to 22 or 2 1 lbs. ]>er (juarter, Tlie 
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c‘o}»|»crs v:iry in sizft and in bliajx*; some arc op(3n and others 
aro cilo.s(‘d dtiriiig llio hoilinj', and some of those of hirg(? 
size are j^tMieruIly fitted with an apparatus ealh'd a “roiLser,” 
for the purpose of kec^pint; the wort and tiops agitated, and 
w> to j»revent the hops from M-ttliiifC on the hottoui of tin* 
eo]»j)er and hiirniii]:^; frequently, however, the asitathm is 
ellecteil by an instmuient in the form of a wooden paddle, 
known as a riiininaj^er,” ami worked by hand. The len.i];th 
of time (lurhif^ W'hieh the boiling of the ho]>pL*d w’ort eon- 
liiiues also varies eonsidcrahly. As a rule, however, it is not 
desirable that it should be continued longer than two lamrs, 
ev(‘n for tin; third wort, in the hrc\\ing of ordinary beers. 
In that lini(3 the, extraetive matter of the hop is pretty well, 
if not entirely, dissolved out by the wort ; and by theexpiry of 
tliat lime also the exetess of albuineuoid matter, which it is 
desiinl t«» remov(i from the liquor, has been eoaguhited 
and ihioNMi down as a sediment. 'I’he last ineutioiird 
resull is efi'eeted by tluj tannin or tannic acid »)f the hops, 
bo that it acts direetly as a clarifying agiait, and to that 
extent it may be said to contribute to the preservation of 
the l)eer. In virtue of their otlicr ingn'dients, hops render 
heel st iiniil.'int and eordial, while by the peenli.'ir bitterness 
po.sses.sed b\ tin* lupuliii the sweetness of the malt extractive 
matter is (piiti! neutralized; and that .snhsiaiiee likewise 
gives to the liquor :in aromatic and tonie character. The 
piMctiiM- with some brewers in using hops is not to put the 
nliole amount into the co]»])er, hut to jescTve a ]K>rtioii, 
whieli is placed in a hack underneath the coppei . ami called 
a ‘‘hop bae.k,” and to run the hot “ hitter ixort" through 
it on its way to the cooler; and in that way an .'uiditioual 
quant ity of taiinie acid is taken np into solution, as also a 
(luaiitily of tho essential oil fornieily referred to. l»y this 
mode of working, the mass of liop.s in the hop back .serves 
as uii cNrellent filter for clarifying the li<jnor. The liojis, 
aftiM- [)eiiig thoroughly exii.ansted of theii \.'iliiuhle ingre- 
dients — which, in bimw hrewi’ries, is doin' in two boilings — 
are generally subject ed to a powerful pressun? beh»re being 
discharged fiom the hrow-liouso, so as to deprive them (»t 
all the liquor whicdi th<‘y inechauieally hold. 

ConltHf /. — So soon a.s the hitter wort has been separated 
from the hops it is cooled ns rapidly as possible, in Older 
that, it may be prepan-d for undergoing tlio ini]>oitaiit 
change known as ferment. it ion. For this pnrj»ose it is niii 
out u[)on the ‘‘cooler,” which is a shullow tank of eimsidcr- 
able extent, usually placed at an elevated part of the 
lirevvry, the aim being to get a free through-und-tlirringli 
eurreiit of air to blow ov-"' the exposed surfjiec of the 
liquor. It is represented at N in the IM.itc. In reci'iit 
vrars, liowevor, that mode of cooling is not deemed suf- 
lieif'iitly rapid, and hence wh.at is called a “refrigerator” 
has been bronglit into vei-y esteiisivo use in the large 
hi’ewerics. Tlicre are various kinds of refrigerators, but 
they all may be said to agree in this genera) principle, 
namely, that they expose the liquor to thi! cooling action 
of a btream of water, scp.aratcd from it hv a thin layer t>f 
metal. It is most desirable that the liquor should he 
cooled down with all due spei'd to a tempi*rat.ure ranging 
from fiO'" down to 5G“ Fahr., and more espeeially to the 
lattiT dining summer. To do so is easily .accomplished 
whcii tiu'K' is ph'iity of refrigerator power, and in eases 
wliere llie hrewei’y is provided with an abundant supply of 
water from a di'Cp well. The position of the refrigerator 
is ludlcaled at (>. 

Fc mentation, — A.s it streams away from the refrigerator 
at the desired Iciujicraluro the liquor runs away to the Luu- 
rooin, nnirki'd .s in tlic Flate, and enters one or other of tho 
fermenting tuns, rr, one of which is shown in vertical 
suction. The, liipior i.s hero mixed with yeast, so us to 
excite fenneiit.ition in its contained saccharine ingredients, 
and to continue that process of dcci)mpo.sition as long as 
may be desired. What, is aimed at in this important stage 
of tho hrevvci’b work is to secure the successful “attenua- 


tion*’ of the wort; in other words, to bring about an 
alcoholic condition in the wort by the decomjxisition <*f the 
•sugary matter, which chaiigo i.'* ul.so .atteinh'd with the 
elimination <if a large quantity of e.'nh»»nic acid gas and 
tlic production of new ye.'ist. While the iii(‘thods of fei- 
mcntatioii — that i.^ to .say, tho a})paratns foi .-ittenuation — 
ai*c numerous, some of which are, known as^^ihe London 
•system, the linrton .sy.steiii, llio Yorkshire .sYstein, ami tho 
Kdiiilmrgh system, they all <‘iid in one •system, iiainclv, 
ap]>aratus for .'ittenu.ation. Treating of this part of tin? 
snlijecl, a r**e«*nt writer lias jmt tho matter into a nuisLell. 
lie Sfiys — “'the wort unatteiiuated goe.sin at one end of tlm 
proce.ss. and conn's out attenualed at the other; it lia.s 
given oir a large quantity of carbonic acid gas and veusl, 
and in return has In'eome highly alcoholized.” It is of great 
inj]H>rtaiice that the heat of attenuation .should be mo.st 
carelully ath'inh'd to. When fulness is w.'inted in stioiig 
mild beers the fennentali.m ought to he cairied on at .as 
low a he.at as pijs'-ilde, beginning, s.ay, at bfi", ami finishing 
not higher than Ofi‘' F.alir. In fermenting hopped beers, 
wliethcr pale .'de or porter, a eoiisidenihlc lie.at is needed 
to mellow down tlie excess of hop cxtr.act, and take off its 
law vegetahlu tlavour; hut even this heat reqniies to he 
eheokod if, in the ca.se of ale, it rises to 72"’, civ to 7fi“ in 
the ejLso of poiler. The feriiienting tuns employed me 
fieqiiently of gigaiuie sizes, although in hrevvi'vieb w<jrked 
oil tho Kdinbiirgh systi'm they are, as a rule, com p.anitively 
small, being iii.ule t«> contain from 40 to barrels. In 
•some instances the Lomiuii bn'vveiius have tuns with a 
capacity of even IhOU harivls each. At there is indi- 
ealcil a ]>iece of meehaniiiin called the .skimming app.-iratu-', 
consibtiiig c.s.scntially of a vertical shaft, which i.s tubular, 
and of a large funnel, in which it terminates above. 
During a large ]>ortion of the timo (tlirec days or so) tlnit 
tlie liquor remains in the fermenting tun this shaft is imule 
to rotate, ami the new yeast, as it foriiih and rises to the 
suiface, gets skiinmed off’ by means of tho nwolving funnel, 
subsequently pa.ssing down tlie tube, and collected by some 
convenii'iit :in'angcmeul. There i.s also shown at i: n a coil 
of ]ii]»ing, known .as an “ atteinperator,” through which, 
when desired, a euneut of cold water is run, so us lo regu- 
late the heat of alleiiuafion a.s it rkses during tliu elieini«*al 
decompo-sition of tho .saeeliarine matter, which is really tlio 
e.s.sential fealuio of llio proi:e.s.s ot fci mentation. At tlu‘ 
.same time, however, great care is iiece.s.sary in tho use of 
atteiiiperators or fLTinenting tun refrigerators, ns a .sudden 
application of tin* cold will throw down the yeast, and bring 
the .attenuation to a staudslill. 

Ckaiixinff . — No matter how carefully the, yeast may havi* 
been skimmed off’ the surface of the liquor, there are .still 
greater or le.ss quanlitii'S of albuineuoid matters present in 
mecdiauieal suspension and in a state of eliemie.al degrada- 
tion; and in order to get quit of the.se the opiaatiim of 
“cleansing” i.s resorted lo. It i.s ]>ei formed in a variety of 
ways; Imt one metliod is, to run olF the beer from tho tun 
into a scries of lian'els ranged side by side over a trough or 
hi ill ion, in which it n'lnains for several days. The bung- 
liule is left o])cn, and the ja'iist as it rises escapes by that 
opaihig, and is allowed lo dro]> into Ilie trough or stillion. 
WIk'ii the yea.sL ceases lo run out the beer is bunged ui> 
:uul ]mt into store. Another method of effecting llio 
cleansing is to take adv.antage of the .amingement indi- 
cated at T in the IMale. d'he “ union cleansing c.a.sks” there 
sliown have their hnug-holes connected by means of swan- 
neek cojqier tubes with the ye.ast stillion placed above, &o 
that the ye.ast is .allowed to work iqiwards to that height. 
11 V suitalile anaiigements tlie ca.sks while in »Uu hotli re- 
ceive tlie beer from the “fei^d hack,” and discliargo it after 
cleaiKsiiig into ;i “settling back,” or racking vessel, from 
vvliieh tho barrels are filled either h)r .store or for being im- 
mediately sent out. In many ca.sos the beer is also kept 
in .store in large tn’i^ or v.its. 
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BBER, ACTS RELATING TO SALE OF. In llu‘ | 

rlfviMitlj ywir of Henry VII. (141MI) an Art was passed } 
“a^^ainsl vaeahoimilK aiul bc^j^ns” (11 Ilm. VII. v. ‘2), | 
Mliiah eoiitjuiieil n elauso finpowoiinj^ two just ires of the i 
])Ciicij “to rejeelii and })Ut awey conic*n ah*- selliii;^ in lenines j 
iiiid pliices wliere they shall tiiiiik eoiiveiiyent, and to take j 
suertif of thii keepers of nle-honses of th(‘ir p)de hehavyn" j 
by the disiTccion of tlie seid justices, and in the same to he j 
avysed and aeprj-eed at, tl)e lyine of their sessions.” From j 
that tiirie to tlie jn'eseiitthe sale of intoxicating liquors lias j 
been from time to lime rei;nlat«Ml by Arts of Parliament. 

In 182K ii »!:eneral Aid to regulate tJie jiirantinc; of ale- 
lanise licenses was ]>assed (i) (ico. IV. c. (il), whieh 
repealed all fornu'r statutes on this suhj<‘ct. Tlie iiKhst. 
important of tlie umaqiealed ])ro\isions of tliis Act are that 
licensi's arc to he ^ranted annually, at a special session of 
maeistrates. to be calleil llie (xeiicral Annual Licensini: 
]\Ieetin«:;. Any jierson who is refused a license may appeal 
to the ijuarter sessions; and no justiee is to act in an a]ipe:il 
who was coiK'crned in the refusal of tia* license. 

'ria* most imjiortant- Acts, liowever, now' in force are 
tliose for “re*rulatiu|ic the sale of intoxicatin'^ liquors,” 
known ns “The Licensing; Act, or .‘la & o(» Viet. c. 

H-1 ; and “ 'J'lic Licensing Act, or .‘>7 3S ^'iet. c. 41h 

The latliT x\et was iiitioduced by the {government to ctTect 
<*ertain aniendnients in the foiincr one, and the two arc 
consequently so intimately connected that ]irovision is 
made for constraining^ the tw’o as one Act, to he cited as 
“ The lacensin^ Acts, 1H7‘2-7'1.” Jii the seeond Aet the 
first one is referred to as the “principal Aet,” 

The lirst ]iarl of the principal Act relates to illicit sales 
of intoxicatiiijn liquor, and declares the ]»cualtics to be 
enforced or im)>jisonment to be awarded. And it is to be 
observed that fines and iiiqirlsoimumt are not tin* only 
un])1casant consequenees entailed upon jiuhlicaiisby offences 
under these Acts. 15y the tirst one it was ]M'o\ided that 
the most important offences nmst he, and nearly all may 
he, recorded upon the license Iicld. It was cousidered that 
:i check w'as by this means provided upon the owner of 
the house, inasmuch as repeated iiulorscmenls disqualified 
Die house, tliiis rediieiii^ the vnhu* of the property. Under 
the Act of lM7'j, how'e\er, no offences are now reeonled on 
the license unless the justices ordci them to he so recorded, 
:i wider discretion in this respect heiiif; thus p\cn to the 
justices. In other nspcols tJie Act of lS7‘2 stands pood: 
.'iiul if a licensee with two convictions rccord<*d upon liis 
license hecmnictcd of an offence which lias been already 
direeted by the justiees to he recorded on the lii-ense, sucji 
license is forfeited, the oftcmler (in aihlitioii to other piui- 
isliment) will he disqualified from holdinp a license for five 
years, and the premises may he di'-qualitied for two years. 
No conviction, liowever, counts in evidence apainst a ]iuh- 
lican after the hijise of live years. A licensee wJio obliterates 
any receivd iijion his lieen^e is liahh* to a fine of £{j. The 
Act provides for the estahlisliment of a repister of licenses 
in each dislriet, on which is culercd particulars of all 
persons and premises licensed, and of recorded convictions, 
forfeitures, and disqualificatwms ; such repisler to he open 
for inspection on payment of 1 . 1 . The name of the ow’ner 
of any liccnst'd honse is also kept in this repister, he huvinp 
a special interest in tlie pood behaviour of Jiis tenant, 
inasmuch as the sceoml conviction recoidcd apainst the 
trader is recorded 'ipainst tlie premises akso, and fourcoinie- 
tions within live years disqualiiies tlic jiremises for one year. 

Under the lieadiiip “ Offences apainst public order,” a 
Jierson found drunk is liable to penalties increasiiip from 
Ifi.i. for a lirst to 40.i. for subsequent offences. If any 
licenscil person jicrmits driiukenue.ss, or any violent, quar- 
relsome. or riotous conduct on his premises, or sells iiitoxi- 
c.'itinp liijuor to any drunken person, he entails a jwnalty 
of for the tirst and £*20 for any subsequent offence. 
There are jiciudlies for keeyiinp di^(>rderly houses, for Imr- 


bonvinp or brihinp constables, and tor jicrmitlinp paininp. 
Uerniittiiip Jiis bouse to be used as a brotliel entails not. 
only tbc forfeiture of the landlord’s license and a line of 
£20, but disqaalilic's bim for ever from holdinp any license, 
Dniiiknrd.s may he excluded from piihlic-licmses, and if 
Mich pensons refuse to leave when required, they are liable 
to a penalty not cxceedinp £5, may be removi'd by a 
constable, and failinp to pay the fine may be iminisoned 
with bard labour. 

The jiriucijial Act provided strinpent ami biL';hIy penal 
jirovisions apainst adulteration. These, how'cver, were 
jepealed by the Aet of l«74, and the General Adulteration 
Aet of 1872 now ajqdiesto the publican the samt* ns to the 
pmeerand all other tradesmen. Convictions for adultera- 
tion, however, afe to be recorded in tlie pencral license 
r(‘pister, and may be directed to he indorsed on the lu*en.se. 

Uieriised houses may he closed by onlcn* of justices in 
case of a riot, and disobedience involves elosinp by force, 
and a fine of £/)l). 

The Act of 1874 made .some matoiial alterations in that 
of 1872 as resjiects tlie hours of ojiciiinp and closinp. I'or 
thi'.se jturposfs the country is divided into three sections, 
viz. t^l) the nit'tropolis, within 4 miles of Cliaiiiip (-ross; 
(2) the metropolitan police dis'triet beyond these limits, 
and horouphs, tow'iis, and jiojnilous jihiecs; and (.”) rural 
jiarishes. A place to he decided as “ jxqiuKais *' by the 
mapist rates must contain at least 1001) iuhahitfints. I’lc- 
miscs within .section 1 liavc to he closed at 12. *>0 a.m. and 
open at 5 a.rii. rremises within section 2 open at 0 a.m. 
and close at 11 p.m. And houses within section 3 ojien.nt 
0 ;uii. and close at 10 p.m. On Sunday, ('hrislnms I)a\, 
and Good Friday, jirciiiises in section 1 are to close all <l.iy 
before 1 oVloek, between 3 and 0 in tlie afternofni, and 
after 11 at nipht. On these days, in sections 2 and 3, all 
day before Imif-jiust 12 o’clock, from halt *2 till 0, and 
lifter 10 at nipht. TJie exeeptioiis formerly made in fa\onr 
of the publie-honses near th<*atreH, &(t., are now' abolished, 
as is also the discretion of iriapistratcs as to tlie hours of 
closinp ill the metropolis, boroughs, and towns, these heinp 
now Iix<*d by the statute. The only discretion :is to lionrs 
left by tlie Act of 187-1 is in the power of deeidiiip w'lietlicr 
n jihice or district of nt least 1000 inhabitants is “populous” 
or not ; and if phiri's under 2500 inhahitaiit.s arc decideil 
to be pojmlous, the houses therein will then leinaiii ojm u 
one hour lonper than jireviously permitted. No liquor is 
allowed to he eonsumed in licensed jiremises after the. 
hours mimed for closinp, thouph jnn chased before such 
hour:^ The houses must aetually be elosed at 10, 1 1, or 
12.30 as the case in.'iy be. 

rublicuns need not keep tlieir houses open the full hours 
allowed, but if trading is cairied on witbin tin* times sj»e<*i- 
fied for closinp there is a fine of .£i0 fiiv the first and 
X20 for each suh.sequent offence. Lodgers and Ifom Jitle 
travellers are excmjit from tlie.se ywovis! ms, as .are also 
ciistomerK at railway refreshment r(»oms who luive arrived 
or are about to dejiart by tiaiii from the st.ition nt which 
they are served. The proof of tin* bcmnJifkKof a traveller 
is to he .shared between the traveller, informer, and publi- 
can; one essential qualilication, by the 1874 amendments, 
being that the jduei! where the traveller lodged the^ previous 
nipht be at lea.st 3 miles hy the nearest public Ihoroiiglifare 
from the Iioukc at which he is supplied. 

The existing division of the count ly into licensing dis- 
tricts, under tlie Act of 1828, was continued hy the Act 
of 1872, and to tlie justices of such district.s applU*a- 
tious are still to he made. But no uew^ license is valiil 
unless confirmed hy a “county licensing coiiiiiiittef!” oi from 
tlirei! to twelve mcmbeT.s appointed by the justices in 
quarter sessions. 

Kvery jiersun intending to apply for a lie-cnsc must give 
twciity-oiic days’ notice in w'ritiiip to tlie overseers or otiicr 
projicr authorities, and also affix a similar notice, on two 
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consecutive Sundays on the door of the {iriiicipul church ; 
or cliaj)el ; and if there he no clmreh or chajiel, tluMi on | 
some other public and conspieuou.s place witliiii the parish. 
He must also advertisf* such notice in a paper cireulatintj in 
the place in which the, premises are situate, on somo day 
not more than four and m»t less than two weeks before the 
proposed application. Similar proccedin'^s must he taken 
ill the case of tlie transfer of a lieeusc. 

Section 22 of the 1874 Act saved much uncertain and 
speculative outlay upon new liouses. By it persons wishing 
to build may present to the justices a plan of tlie intended 
new premises, and tJie magistrates may make a provisional 
grant, as an undertaking that if the premises are completed 
aceoiding to plan deposited a liceuse will then be granted. 

Premises, to be qualified for a license, must be of a 
ppeeified annual value: in the metropolis or in low'iis of 
100,000 inhabitants (the popnhilion being a.’scertaiin-d by 
n ferenee to the last census), JtfjO. or iiiJO if no s]ihits are 
to be sold ; in towns of from 10,000 to 100,000, XJJO and 
X‘20 ; and Xlo and XI 2 elsewhere. A .surveyor maybe 
appointed (at the co.st of the applicant) who shall determine 
if the prcini''es are, of the requisite v.nhie, on the ground 
that they would command the spccilied rent even if in.t 
licensed. Tlie lieeiising authorities must also he satisfied 
tliat .the premises arc structurally lit for tlieir puipo.se; 
and where spirits arc to he sold must contain at least two, 
in other eases one, room for the accommodation of the 
public, exclu.sive of tho.se occupied by the inmales. 

Six-d.ay liemscs may be granted on special application, 
and ut abatement of oiio-seventh of lliu oidiimry duty. 
Ibit tlie holder of such a license must keep ids house | 
closed during llie whole of Sniulay, or incur the penaities 
of unlicensed trading. A further remission of one-seventh 
IS gi anted those who, from personal inclination or some 
peeuli.irity in the situation of the house, may wish to clobc 
an Imur eailier on week nights. 

OITeiKiers by illicit sales iiielnde persons who sell by | 
retail any intoxicating liquor (1) without any license; j 
(2j of a kind not nutliorized by the seller’s Iieeus<', as 
where a beer- house kt-eper sells spirits; (3) at a place not 
mentioned in the license. In nil tliese ca.ses conviction 
carii<-s with it the lo.ss of the license, and a penalty for 
the first ofience of X60 or a inontli’s imprisonmeiit ; for the 
second, XI 00 tn* llnve moiillis, and (by (»rder of court) five 
gears’ disqualification from license-holding; for the third, 
XI 00 or six moiulis, and (by order of eouit) disquallfieatioii 
for aiiy term i)f years or in pi'rpetuity. 

Licensees selling spirits to persons apparently under 
Fix teen, to be eon.^nmed on the preniises, m.iy be ^ned 
SCK-t. for the first and 40 a for each future ofience. 

A'l retail sales, except in ca.sk or hot tie, must he by 
Imperial mcasuie. For making or using inteinal com- 
munication between licensed preiiiise.s and unlicensed 
premise.s used for public entertainment or refieshnicnt, 
the penally i.s XIO jjer day, and loss of license. Evciy 
lie< nsce is to keep his name painted or fixed on his 
preinisi's, with wmids sntticient correctly to express the 
nature and extent of the license lie holds, under a penalty 
of XIO, crX20 afterwards. Licenses must be jiroductd 
and shown on demand by any justice of the peace, 
revenue or police ofiirer, under penalty of XIO. A 
constable may at all times enter licensed pmni.ses for 
the jairposc of preventing or detecting any violation <»f 
the Licensing Acts. Any opposition offered is puni.shahle 
with a line of Xf), doubled if the offence be repeated. 
By a magistrate’s warrant, unlicensed premises irniy bo 
searched in the same way, and if suspicious storage of 
into.xicnting liquor is found it may bo seized, and persons 
found u])on the premises illegally dealing in such liquor 
may be fined 40s. Special licenses may be grunted to 
publicans and beer- house keepers W'ho comply with certain 
formularies, for the sale of beer, &e., at places away from 
VOT,.. II. 


their houses of business, suih as cricket matches, fairs, races, 
&c. Magistrates interested in the liquor trade, a.s brewers, 
distillers, maltsters, or malt dealers, or who h.n e a beneficial 
interest in preiiii.ses w’hose owners are charged with offimees 
un«lcr the Act, am forbiildeii to adjudicate, except upon 
charges of ilrnnkenuess, under a penalty of XIOO. Half 
the penaltie.s leeovcrcd may be aw'.arded by the magisti.ates 
to the police snperaniiiialion fund, and no pc^jjilty, exeei>t 
f(»r a first ofience, can be reduced to less than 20it., or 
below the minimum fixed by statute for police <»r excise 
offeiiees. All in it ices may be .siTved by post, but those 
to ow'i)C‘r.s mu.st be by rcgi.stercd letter. 

Under the Forbe.s jVIuckenzie Act, passed in 187)3 
(16 &, 17 Viet. c. 67), houses for tlic sale of intoxicating 
liquor.s arc closed entirely in Scotland on Sundays. In 
1880 a similar Act w^as pas.scd with resi)cct to Ireland, 
and anotlicr for Wales in 1881. 

BEER- ALSTON, a small town of Devonshire, situ- 
ated ill a pictmc'.que country between the rivers 'I’amar ami 
Ta\y, 11) miles N. from Flyinoulli, and 2d5 from I^ndoii, 
being 5 miles N.W. from the Horrabrldge .st.ition of the Smith 
Devon Railway. Great quantities of fruit are gi-own near 
the town, esj)eci.dly tla* black cbevvics known ns “ mazards.” 
Beer- Alston is included in the paiLsli of Bcerfcrri.s. 

BEER-SHEBA (tlie “Well of tlie Oath”) is a very 
ancient city in tlr’ south of Fulestiue, tl.L* existence of 
which can be traced from the (i.ays of the patriarchs to the 
piescnt time. ““Ahiaham called that place Beer-sheba 
because, when he m.idc a covenant with Abimelecli, they 
took an oath theie.’' It was frequently the dwclling-pla* e 
of Abraham, Isaac, and JactA); and Elijah reined to Beer- 
shcha when he fled before Aliab and Jezebel. It is 
mentioned by De Vilry as a town 10 miles from Asciiloii, 
and is still extant, under the name of Bir es Seba. on a 
slicam which falls into the sea at Gaza, 27 miles distant. 
Hardly any remains of buildings aie left, hut its two wt*ll.H 
aie .still open, and aflord an abundant supply of pure w’ater. 
Its position on tjie road to Egypt rendered Beer-sheba a 
jilaee of importance, which it continued to be under the 
Romans and down to the time of the Crusades. (Robin- 
son’s ‘‘Researches,’’ i. 301.) 

This Beer-sheba should not be confounded with a Beer- 
.slieba in I’ppcr Galilee, which is raeutioiicd by Josephus 
and in Dr. Richaid sou’s “Travehs.” 

BEES, ST. See Saixt Bi:i\(i. 

BEET (Beta) i.s a genus «)f plants belonging to the order 
CiiKxt»i‘oi)iACKA-;, anung which it is known by its having 
large succulent roots, and a grecu calyx united half-W'ay to 
a li.ird lugged nut. 

Jieta vulgaris (common beet) and Beta marltwia (sea 
beet) arc now' ineluded by Moquiii us one species (^Betn vul- 
tiaris). It is Well known that many roots become fleshy 
through cmltivation. It is found wild in the Canary I.slands, 
and in the whole region of the MediteiTanenn as far as the 
Caspian Sea, Persia, and Babylon. I)e Candolle, in “ L’Oii- 
giuc des Plantes Cultivdcs ” (1883). considers that its culti- 
vation does not date further back than five or six centuries 
before the Chiislian era. Tlic cultivated variety was only 
introduced into England in IGoG. 

klangold-wurzel is a huge and coarse vnricty of the 
Common beet, from which it is principally known by its 
roohs being inaikcd internally with zones of red and 
white. It is extensively euhiv.ated for feeding cattle. The 
roots of a while variety, which is smaller tlian mangold, 
are used for tlie manufacture of sugar. This is the 
hetteruve a .vwf•r^ of the Fieueh. 

Beta cicla (Sicilian beet) produces succulent leaves only. 
It is chiefly cultivated in gardens ns a culinary vegetable, 
and fonns one of the principal vegetables used by agilrul- 
tural lalKmrers and small oeenpiers of land in many parts 
of Germany, France, and Switzerland. A variety known 
bv the nnme of Sw’iss Chard (pofre'e) produces nuinerous 
24 
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.suc<’uleiit k-aves, wliicli kavt* a v<Ty S4)li<l lik ntiiniii;]; 
th(i middlf, Tlit* leafy part, being; strip]>e(l off and 
boiled, Ik used as a substitute for gn'rns and spinach, and 
the rib and stalk arc dressed like asparapiis or scors7.(Miera ; 
thc'y have- a ])l(‘iisant sweet taste, and are very wholesome. 
In a j^ood soil the produce is ^c^•y abuinlant, and if culti- 
vated oil a ^irg:e scale in the li«*ld tliis species of beet 
jnoves a very valuable addition to tin* plants raised for 
cattle. If sown in May in diills 2 feel wide, and thiiiin*d 
out to the distance of a foot in the rows, tln*y will pioduce 
an abundance of leavj-s, which may he gathered in August 
and September, and will grow again rapidly, pnuide<l a 
bunch of the centre leaves la* left on each ])hint. 

Beet -root, especially that vaiiety called the m/ 6cc/, 
wlien boiled and slaved, makes an excellent addition to 
salads. All the varieties are temlcr, ami destroyed by frost 
wlien in their young slate. It thrives best in a rich, light, 
dry soil, and from the length of its tap r<tot requires u 
considerabli* d«*j)th. 'J'he ground should be snbtienched 
and well broken, wliieh will the better ]»revent the roots 
front forking. I’he s«*eds should he sown in Ajnil in drills 
12 inches ajiart, and then eoven-d lightly. 

Mangold- wurzel was Introduced into England at the 
latter end of the last ivntury. 'J'he prinelpid part of the 
r4»ot rises often a foot and more ah«»ve the gmund, and 
The leaves, which an* large and sueeuk'nt. s^iriiig from the 
crown of tlie root. The soil hi‘st ada])1tMl for the mangold 
is a deep sandy loam, naturally rich, oi made so by repeated 
m.muring. The seed is sown in May. Aft(‘r they e-ome up 
and are out of danger of frost or insects they are thium'd 
out, so as to leave* the ])i.iMts a foot asunder. A sprinkling 
of liquid manure along the vows, alxnit the time that the 
plants first ajq»*ar ulMue ground, will in gein*ral secure an 
ubuiidauce of tln*in. When tlie plants are thinned out, care 
is taken f(» stir the gntund between tliem. As scxni as tlm 
outer ka\es begin to droo]> they may liegatJn*n*d and given 

cattl *, hut a tuft should be left in the cimtre, or eke the 
routs will not increusi*; and care also should bo taken not 
to stiip off fresh ami growing h aves. The roots are gene- 
rally tuk»Mi up ami st<jr<‘d for winter some time before there 
is any danger of considerable frost ; the fop having been 
removed, and the tap-root cut off, the irionld which may 
adhere to the fibres is sera])ed offwitli tin* back of the knife. 
'I'he roots are tlieii eillier stacked in a barn or r»K»t-In)Use, 
with alternate layers of straw', or they are placed in treuehes, 
well protected from the weather. In either case the remts 
ought to be allow'ed to dry, and to slightly fi*rmeut before 
being eoven'd, or tln*y will be injured in tpiulity during the 
stoiing. There are few crops so valuable for food for cattle 
ns the beet; Swedish turnips exceed tln*m hi the quantity 
of nourishirmiit, w'cight for w’eight, hut on good light soils 
the produce of the beet p«*r a<*ie is much greater. It is 
some time after storing before the nmts can be- used with 
ntlvant.’.ge ; for in autumn ami the cjirly jiart of the winter, 
their iui< •*.'. being unripeiied, llicy lia\e a laxative effect on 
aniunils. Swedish i i*nips are at this time of the year 
]ncfcrrcd for kading; but tlie barsbiiess of the iiiuugold 
wears off oy the spring, and it then beci>mes an excellent 
food for stock of all kinds, and if well kept will retain its 
juiciness till the middle of the summer. 

The w'bite beet or Silesian beet, chiefly cultivated for 
the extrae-tioii of sugar from its juice, is considered by 
siiinc* to b«* a separate sjieeies. Beta alba (see Plate Sugar). 
It is smaller than the inangfdd-w'uiv.el, and more compact, 
and is in its texture- more like the Swedish turnip. The beet- 
root segar manufacture sprang up in France in consequence 
of Hoiia])art<!’siselM*ine for destroying the colonial prosperity 
of Great Britain by excluding British colonial jiroduc-e.. It 
having been touiid that from the juice of the beet-root a orys- 
tnllizable sugar could be obtained, bo encoumged the estiib- 
lisbmeut of the nianufacture in every possible way. The 
praoess pursued at the present day is as follows ; — The r(M)t», 


after being cleansed by wasliing and scraping, are sliced 
into finger-pieces, sonn'wbal as turnips are cut for sheep, 
and tlien soaked in water. The sugar gradually pasws out 
into the w'ater. To wasli out tin* sugar tlunouglily the 
eliarge of water lying for a time upon 4mc lot of slices is 
])assed on to otlu‘r h>ts, so that each lot goes success- 
ively through various stages of iiiiim*r.si<m. The apparatus 
h.'is be 4 *ii lately improved, so as to render this series of 
diffusions almost aiitoinatie. I'he beet-juice is la'aled in a 
C4q»per to about 178" Falir. ; lime-w'ate-r is then added, and 
stirred up with it. Eaving been mixed w’itb animal eliar- 
eoal it is made to boil, by wliieli both a scum and sediment 
arc separated from it. The cb*ar liquor is draw'u oft, and 
is evaporated in shallow vessels ; tins process is eontinned 
fill the juice beeomi's a tliu*k syrup, winch is then strained 
tbrrmgb a linen bag. The syrup is again boih'd ami skimnu*d, 
and then transferred to a cooler, where it reiiiaius for a 
.slant time. It is next transferred to sugar moulds, and 
treated pretty mii<*h in the same way as the sugar caiie 
juice, de.scribed under SiUiAU. In then* were aliout 

;>;10 beet sugar factories in Uussia, 3o0 in Germany, and 
44 ft in France. 

In a country of small area and large pjipiilatiiin, such 
as Hiitain, the soil ought to be mmle to ]irovi(le woik 
as well as food. Our crops slsnild lx* those wbieb set the 
aetory in operation, in preference to tlio.se which p.'iss, 
as it were, from the field direct to the pantry. Fifty 
y<*sirs iigo iheie was a comparative!}’ small quantity of 
sugar extracted from beet. In the kciihou 1S71-72 the 
hugar-produee of the Continent had liseii to l,ftftO,OUft 
tons, and iricrea.sed by the season 1882-83 to the total t»f 
l,7ftO,ftftft tons, being an increase of 7ft per cent, in the 
short .sj)uc*e of eleven years; and this amount forin.s more 
than one-thinl of the sugar production of the whole woiUl 
from every source — cane, beet, maple, and jialm. 

Mr, .Tames Duncan carried out a series of experiments 
at Laveiiioim, .Suffolk, from 1808 to 1873, which weie, on the 
wlmle, sucre, sful, although the works w'crc ultimuteh closed. 
The farmer ran very little risk in the oxp(->rimeiit, f<n* it 
is clearly ])roved that 1 ton of English sugar beet is equiva- 
lent ill nutritive qualities as cattle food to 1 J ton of com ■ 
inou mangold. Ther<*fore, if the fanner cannot deni wdth the 
sugar factor, he ('un use the bc*et with the* same advantage for 
e,attle foo«l, a.s, though the crop is less bulky, his 20-ton erup 
<»f beet will be ns nutritive as tlie 3ft-tou crop of mangold. 
For every ton of roots dcliveitid at the Lavenhuiu faetoiy 
thf^ farmer received £1, and he carried back to his fatm 
dry nulji, or beet bread, at the rate of 12.>». per ton. The 
feednig value of common mangold has been assessed ut 
uhoul 7 j», per Bni. It is worth uhuut as much for conver- 
sion into beef. Sugar beet, w«dgbt for weight, is worth 
possibly, for conversion into beef, 10.*». per ton. The ex- 
cess of sugar makes it niore valuable for feeding purposes. 
But, assuming its supenority, here is M)g, clear profit to 
tlie fanner, iniiiUH, licjwever, the expense of ca* .age, by 
selling it to the sugar-maker. 

But this by no means exhausts the farmer's advantages 
derived from beet- growing. Of course wlu*n a fanner con- 
verts bis mangold or Ids sugar beet into beef there is an 
end of it. The 7s. 6(f. or lft«. per tun exhausts its value. 
But it is far otlierwisc with the roots sent to the sugar 
factory. The same carts wdiich carried beet' in, in the 
gross, returned cyirrylng most of its llosh-forming matter 
back in detail. Eight tons of beet are required to fomi one 
of pulp, and this pulp is the veritable essence of the beet 
itself, minus all its water, and perhaps four-fifths of its 
sugar. Experieiire lias proved that the pulp is’ most 
nourishing and grateful food. 

Beet-rout spirit, — In France there arc about 600 beet- 
root distilleries, the plan adopted in most of them bc*ing to 
a.se for spirits the routs that are too poor in saccharine 
matter to l>e suitable for sugar. Tlie spirit itself is not imicb 
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list'd as a beverage, )mt is combined f'enerally with roj^nac, 
(tordials, wiiujs, or liqueurs to fonn various compounds. 

Beet-root distilleries were first established in England 
in 1858, but the venture was not successful. In the 
question of a rtivival of the innnufaeture, agricultural pro- 
cesses, nmnufuctiiring operations, excise regulations, and 
ft»rcign competition, are all involved to a large degree. Re- 
cent (‘xperiincnls would seem to sliow that beet-riMit distil- 
leries nmv bti profitably worked in agricultural districts. 

BESrHOVXN. LUDWIG VAN, the illustrious 
musician, was l>oin at Bonn, 17th Dcceinhcv, 1770, and died 
at Vienim, 2(Ith March, 1827. A groundless rumour for 
some time ftrevailcd that he was the natural son of the 
King of Prussia ; and at considerable pains he proved him- 
self to be the lawful child of .Tohanti Beeth<tveu, a tenor 
singer of moderate ability and intemperate liabits, in the 
chapel of the electoral prince in liis native town. In this 
eslablihlimenl his grandfather, after whom he was named, 
and who was also a composer, sang bass. Whatever the 
pri>fession:il ability and personal irregularities of his father, 
the position of this choir singer was such as to give Beet- 
hoven the adxantage enjoyed by all the greatest niusioiaus, 
of heeoniing familiar iii his earliest infancy with music, and 
receiving his first impressions from it; his organization 
had thus iniTriediutc opportunity for development, and ht‘ 
at once gave tokens of a strong natural disposiliou for the 
art lie conspicuously advanced. His father, hoping to im- 
prove the slcndeT means of the family by tlie display of the 
child’s ability, was the first to undertake his technical 
training; hut dissipation rendered him an unfit instructor. 
The hoy's studies were, hoxvever, assisted .by Pfeiffer, an 
olioe player and director <if a military hand, to whom in 
after years he made the kindest acknowledgment of the 
oliligation he owed him. Ho evinced so remarkable a 
talent as to attract the attoiitioii of the reigning elector, 
tin* Archduke Maximilian, at whose charge he received 
lessons of \'an dor Kdor, the court organist, and at his 
death of his snecessor Neefe. Beethoven s restless dLsposi- 
tiou rendered steady practice irksome to him ; and his 
father's impatience at this iiicreascd his distaste to appli- 
cation. He, however, jirogressod so rapidly that at light 
years old he was already remarkable for Ins playing of 
the fugues of Sebastiuii Bach. His three sonaliis, W'ritten 
when he w'as ten years old, prove his early acquaintance 
with the principles of musical construction. These inter- 
esting productions, as well as some songs and some piano- 
forte variations, w’ere printed in 1783. Sterkel, a pianist 
of some repute in his day, on seeing the variations, ifues- 
tinned tlie ability of their author to play them; whereupon 
Beethoven not only executed his printed piece, but improvised 
i])()U the same tlieme in imiiatJon of the nuuiue.r of Ids scep- 
.'Jcul critic, proving at once his agile finger and his prompt 
invention. This is the earliest anecdoto of his marvellous 
extemporaneous power, which afterwards became one of 
the must remarkable niaidfcNtatioiis of his genius. Co- 
incident with Ids progress on tho pianoforte and in rora|Mi- 
hition was his practice of the violin, w'hich, if it led to no 
notable proficiency, enabled him to wiite most effectively 
for stringed inslnimeiits throughout his career. His 
father’s dissolute life sooms to have excluded the best 
domestic infiuciices from his home ; hut he found a circle 
of true and genial friends in fho family of Breuning. His 
fii'st connection with this family was in the capacity of 
teacher, the duties of which he always disidiarged with the 
utmost repugnance; the widow Von Breuning not only 
forgave his constant dereliction, but with parental kindness 
encouraged Ids companionship of her children, amongst 
whom he became familiar with literature, and so made up 
for the scanty education he had received at the free school. 
Before the completion of Ids fifteenth year the elector ap- 
pointed Beethoven organist of his chapel. In this situation 
lie played off one of tlioso practical jokes fur whieh, to the 


last, he had an espeeial relish, in coiiFiising a conceited 
singer who chanted tlie liUmeiitations in Passion Week* by 
changing the key in tlic accompaniment during a sustained 
note of the voice ; the compromised chanter complained of 
lids trick to the elector, and Beetlniven received an official 
reprimand. The genial humour, which is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of Beethoven’s writTlig— showing 
a love of fun and a capacity for witticism, that lias never 
so fully l>een elsewhere embodied in music — is powerfully 
illustrated by this personal trait of the composer, which 
KtopiM'd not at praetieal jesting, but led him to indulge in 
every kind of caprice that presented itself to his vivacious 
fancy. His ordinary conversation abounded with hon mots 
and repartee (sometimes not very snbtle), he exulted iu 
mock heroic giandiloqucnce, and would risk a friendship 
rather than forego a banter. He had at this lime another 
patron besides the elector, iu Count Waldstein — to wdiom 
he subsequently dedicated his grand sonata in C, f)p. 53. 
Beethoven wTote the music, of wliich the count had the 
credit, for a ballet represented by the nobility at the court; 
but he w'us more than repaid for this sacrifice by being, 
at his yatron's instigation, sent in 1787 on a mission 
to Vienna, where he became acquainted with Mozart, 
and indt'od received some lessons from him. Shortly 
after tlie completion of bis twenty-first year, through the 
liberality of the doctor, he made his second visit to Vienna, 
where lie found so many advantageous opportunities that 
his return was re]>eatedly deferred, until he decided to 
make the Austrian capital his permanent residoiiee. His 
father died in this year, and he was now launched in the 
W'orld with no care but for his art and for his own progress 
in it. Mozart was no more ; but his infiuence was per- 
haps stronger than wdien he was personally present to 
exert it; thus the highest class of music wUvS in geneial 
esteem, and the most aspiring genius found ready rocogiii- 
tiou and cordial encouragement. Baron von Swieten — who 
engaged Mozart to instniiuent the “ Messiah,*’ and who 
furnished Hayiln with the text of tho “Creation” — had 
frequent musical performances, in which Beethoven con- 
stantly participated ; and Priiare Lichiiowsky settled upon 
him an annuity of (>00 florins, to be continued till he 
should obtain an offieial appointment ; hut this w'as only 
one among countless services that his truly noble friend 
rendered to the artist, which Beethoven acknowledged in 
his dedications to him and to his brother. Count Moritz, 
of several of his most important w'orks. The prince showed, 
indeed, a most cordial zeal for the musician in his tolerance 
of the countless caprices of his client, who bc>rc his favours 
so gracelcssly as often to dine at a tavern rather than sub- 
mit to the restraint of dressing and of punctual presence 
at the prince's table, and to give many other such wliiinsi- 
cal tokens of independence. 

Settled at Vienna, Beethoven placed himself under the 
tuition of Haydn ; hut on showing some pieces the master 
had revised to Schenk, a creditable composer, who pointed 
nut errors in them wliich Haydn had overlooked, he formed 
the idea, which he never relinquished, that he received les- 
sons, but not instniction from him. Under this impression 
he refused Haydn’s proposal that he should style himself 
his pupil on the works he printed. His irritable temper 
was further excited by Haydn’s advising him, with worldly 
prudenee, not to publish tht‘ third of his first set of trios 
— that ill C minor —which Beethoven considered, and pos- 
terity confirmed the judgment, the best of the three. He 
dedicated to him, however, tlie next wrork ho printed, and 
so paid him a worthy homage without compromising him- 
self. Though he had previously published several works, 
and had written many that have never appeared, the 
trios were the first to which he affixed a number ; and 
we may infer from this that he chose to date his career 
as a composer from them. U may have been among his 
causes of dissatisfaction with Haydn Uiat this master 
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thought move highly of him ns a player than ns n com- 
poser ; and bo sanctioned an opinion, r«-pugiuint to his 
^jelf -esteem, that was then prevalent, llis playing may 
well have raised the enthusiasm of all who heard it ; for 
though wanting in mechanical finish and even occasionally 
in accuracy, it had u charm, from its deep exprosMon, from 
its fiery enef^, ami from its higlily-wroiiglit cliaranter — 
from, in fact, the thoroughly artistic spirit it emhodied, 
which lias never been surpassed ; and we have little to 
wonder that the less nppreeial)Ie tsilent of ecmiposition 
should have hc<*n at the time partially eclipsed by one so 
dazzling. Beethoven w'as glad to take the opportunity of 
Haydn’s second visit to England in 17l»4 for breaking con- 
nection with him ; and iiinnediately placed himself under 
Albrochtsberger, with whom he went through a course of 
contrapuntal study. His counterpoi)»t has an effect of 
Htifincss and effort singularly opposed to the spontaneous 
freedom that cliaracterizea everything elsti he wrote. But 
this results not from unskilful training and insufficient 
knowledge ; it is rather because the nature of his ideas 
renders them insusceptible of this kind of treatment, and 
crudity is the consequence of forcing lliem into uncon- 
genial development. There are, indeed, some grand ex- 
ceptions from tills generalization - the last movement of 
tlie Lroieu above all others; hut tln‘re still exist too many 
examples to justify the remark. About tins time Beet- 
hoven made his only artistic tour, visiting Leipzig and 
Berlin, where he pla^ed several limes at court, received a 
handsoiiuj gift from the king, and wrote liis first two vio- 
loncello sonatas to perform viiih ihc* then popular Duport. 
At this time he took lessons in diauiatic composition of 
Salieri. In the Prussian capital, also, he met >vilh Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, the patron and ]iupil of Dnssek, whoso 
iimsical taste he acknowledged, and who proved this by 
his appreeiuthm of the genius of Beethoven. Sliortly afttT 
ids return to Vienna a fashionable countess gave an (mter- 
tidnment to bring this famous dilettante and artiste to- 
gether, w hen she greatly iiieen&od the latter by not assigning 
to him a plae-e nf I he nobility’s table in the supper rcMim, 
for which, Jiowcver, the prince made some amends by seat- 
ing the composer on his right and tlio eountess on liis left 
hand at a diiiiior of his own ; but Beethoven had ulreadv 
reseated the indignity put upon him and Ids art, and thus 
given the first proof tlmt is recorded of tin' republicanism 
which w'as his indomitable political principle. Strange as 
it may seem that, surrounded by the admiring aristocracy 
of the country, and fostered wdtli a truly fraternal fondn«-ss 
by them, be should have nourished such a feeling, his 
proud iiidepoiulciice was unswerving, and he wfndd have 
sacrificed the highest worldly advantages rather than suffer 
tin's in the slightest degree to be compromised. 

Of all the great musicians that have been, no one has 
shown such a continual development of his genius as Beet- 
lioven, and so great was this with him tljat critics have, 
not uiilith, classed h'.^ works in three separate styles, 
corresponding wilh th*'*n periods of Ids life; hut although 
his mind was in an incessant state of progress, and the 
productions of eae.h epoch are manifestly distiiigidshed 
from those of the other tw'o, this distinction must be 
understood to refer to style and not to merit, since in bis 
latest years be wrote bagatelles and other simple pieces; 
whereas in this early time he produced some of Ids greatest 
if not his most individual mahieiqtieces, sucli as the Piano- 
forte Sonata in E flat. Op, 7, tlie Quintet in the same key, 
and the “ Senate Pathdtique.” 

In ho first began to suffer from that dreadful 

malady, the worst evil to which he of all men could be sub- 
ject, wliich embittered his life, which influenced his char- 
acter, which excluded Idin from society, and which cannot 
have been without its important eilect upon his masic — 
the loss of hearing. ^ Space will not permit the recital of 
the many painful incidents that sprang from this calamity; 


but it must be noticed that it made him irritable in tem- 
per, violent in manner, and suspicions to the last degree, 
detesting to play or even to a])])ear in company, and dis- 
trustful of every one, even of those most zealous in his 
interest. It is needless to trace the course of the disease 
through thirty years, w'ldeh, buflling the great(‘st medical 
skill and proceeding by degrees, ended in almost ttdal 
deafness. Nothing can be more pathetic than the manner 
in which he speaks of his affliction in his letters, hut it 
cannot require his ow’ii words of complaint to make us , 
estimate the misery it occasioned him. 

At this time tlie famous quartet party, of wdiieli Seliup- 
panzigh was the first violin, first met at the residence ol 
the Kussian ambassador Count Rasuinowsky. For Beet- 
hoven to witness their remarkable perfru’inances was for 
him to be incited to write for them, and lie accordingly 
now produ(‘.ed his string Quartet in 1), which was rapidly 
followed by the other five published with it. lie was 
closely connected wdtli this eminently artistic association to 
the end of his life, and wrote all his works of that class 
with a special view to their performance; his traiiseeiideiit 
excellence as a quartet writer is thus, in some sort, a con- 
sequence of the excellence of this party. 

His general habit of composition was to set down every 
idea as it occurred to him, and aftt'nvnrds to amalgamate 
these into comphite movementh ; he w'ould even modify a 
plirese in many different forms upon paper before he w'as 
satisfied to incorporate it into a work ; and tlma he em- 
ployed his sket(‘h-l>ook as Mozart did his memory, making 
it the crucible in which he monlded his creations into 
m.aturity. Ho frequently ponilcred in this manner for very 
huig u])on a cumpusitiou, and would Bometiuics liave 
several in pro{^:rc.ss at once; but, on tlio contrary, he would 
oeeasionally produce a work wilh the prouiptiiess of im- 
jirovisation ; thus the charming Horn Sonata, which he 
wrote to play with the celebrated I ‘unto, bad not a note on 
paper the day before the perfonnaneo, and both executants 
liad to read from the auLliur's mnnuseript ; and there arc 
several instances of the same kind. 

This first period of his career may be eoi)hid<*red to close 
wdth the (.second) Symphony in I), which he wrote in 
IH(»1, and of which ho made three entire scores before he 
was satisfied to dismiss it. In regarding the productions of 
this epoch, we must notice the strikingly original eoneep- 
tioii of the srherz(f, which first appears in the Septet and 
in the Symphony in C; besides this they present little that 
is individual to our master beyond their exeellenee, wdiie.li 
is, liow'ever, such ns to rank them with the greatest things 
that had preceded them. This L\ct is a powerful illus- 
tration of tl)e truth that originality consists, not iieee's- 
sarily in an exceptional habit of thought, but may be 
progressively developed from external impressions, which, 
in the ease of Beethoven, were tlie s<>edK that ultimately 
ripened into the most original individuality that has ever 
appeared in musie. 

Bc*ethovcn was of a most inflainniahle nature, and is 
reported to liave entertained as many ard(*Rt passions os 
he met with olqeets to inspire them. The (Jountess 
Giulietta di CSuicciardi, to wliom he dedicated the ‘\Sonata 
quasi Fantasia,” in C sharp minor (often called the Moon- 
light Sonata) made the deepest iinpression on him ; three 
inost passionate letters of intense feeling to her still exist, 
bhe it was who, in IKOI, lured him for a time back into 
society, from wdiich the emharrassmeut of ids deafness had 
already exiled him, who gave him renewed confidence iu 
himself and reliance on the world around him ; wlior w'os 
his constant object of most anxious interest, his cfinstaut 
source of brightest inspiration. 

In 1802 he had a severe illness, tlmt left him in one 
of those fits of deep despondency to which, without such 
additional aggiiavatiun, his isolated situation rendered him 
subject. In this depressed state he wrote a will, pathetically 
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«*xpr 08 sed, bequeathing all his possessiutis to his brothers, 
and exhorting them to deal tenderly with his memory, 
urging his infirmity in extenuation of the eecentricities 
with whieh they habitually reproaclied him. 

In April, 1803, he produced the “Mount of Olhcs.” 
riornndotte, tlien ambassoilor at Vienna, suggested to 
llecthoven in the eoursc of this year the coni))osition of a 
grand instrumental work in honour of Napoleon, llis re- 
l^ubliean feeling caught fire at the pnqamal, and ho entered 
upon the task with the detennination to produce a inaster- 
pioce that should stand in art as its hero then promised to 
stand in history — the sun of a system. He spent the 
greater part of a year upon the composition. The noblest 
and best that btdongs to music characterisses this colossal 
eflort, and if the greatness of Beethoven as an artist were 
to he epitomized in a single W'ork, this work would repre- 
sent it all. The completed score was about to be for- 
warded to the first consul, the title-page w’as headed 
“ Buonaparte," at the bottom of the h‘af was wiitten 
“ lAiigi van Beetlmven,” and the anllujr was considering 
the foiTn of woids tliat should link these extraordinary 
names, when ho leai’in'd that Napoleon had assumed the 
cr(»wn of empire. ICnraged at this as though at a personal ' 
grievance, he tore the intended title-page in pieces, threw j 
ihe manuseript upon the ground, and would not for many j 
months allow tlie work to bo named. It was suhse- | 
<piently purchased by rriiicc Lohkowitz, at whose residence 
ir was iii>t performed; and now it was tliat it icceivcd the 
title of “ Sinfonia Eroiea,” with the Mipevseription “ Per ! 
festeggiare il sovvenire d'lm gi*and’ uomo." 1 

llis next great work was the opera of Fidelio," which ' 
>>as produced in November, 1806, but seven days after ' 
the entry of Napoleon’s troops into Vienna. It fell flat, 
for the audience, almost ex<*lusivcly French and militaiT, 
neither understood the language nor eared for the innsii*. 
Fortunately for art the English tlieatrieal custom of 
regarding original nou-succe.ss as total fail me prevailed not 
ill Vienna, and the opera was accordingly reproduced in 
March, 1808, and well received; but in coiisequcnco of 
disputes hetw'ccii the composer and the manager and 
singers it was again laid aside after tJiree representations; 
in the interim, since the first production, the groat overture 
ill C (known by the name of “ Lconore ns well as the 
second overture (Op. 139), which is a sketch for this, had 
been written, and it was with this giund com]K}sition that 
the opera was reproduced. Afterw'ards, by the request of 
Prince Lichnowsky, Beethoven composed tlie fourth <»ver- 
ture (that in E, known by the namoof“FideIio”), reduced 
the opera from three into tyro acts, changed its name to 
“Fidclio," by which mane indeed it had alvrays been 
kno'vn, against the wish of the composer, who jirefcrrcd 
‘•Leonore;’* and in this altered form reproduced it in 1807, 
to meet with that success which has stamjicd it as a classic 
of the lyrical stage. In this marvellous work the text to 
almost every word has its meaning illustrated in the music^ 
This quality, which induces the very perfection of “Fidelio” 
as a w’ork of art, has had the baneful iiitluence upon recent 
productions of suggesting a corrupt style, in which the 
principles of composition are sacrificed to the pretence of 
expression, and music ceases to be music to become mere 
declamation. Whoever would exalt this style by refening 
it to the opera under consideration must be insensible to 
the technical beauties of that work, wliich transcend even 
the beauty of its expression, and forget that means are essen- 
tial to an end. In 1806 Beethoven wrote the Symphony 
in B fiat, and in the years following the final production of 
“ Fidelio," he wrote successively that glorious manifestation 
of will and power, the Symphony in C minor, and that 
musical idyl which truthfully tells us how deep was his 
love of nature, the “ Sinfonia Pastorale,” 

In 1809 Beethoven was offered the appointment at 
C.-issol of kapellmeister to Jerome Bonaparfe, king of West- 


phalia, with a salary of 600 ducats and an equipage ; but 
so highly was his merit prized that the Archduke Kudolf, 
Prince Lohkowitz, and Prince Kiiisky subscribed togf!ther 
to pay him an annual pension of 4000 florins, with the 
condition, which he accepted, that he should not hold an 
ofiice out of the Austrian dominions. In 1810 the Mass in 
C was brought out, its first perfonimnee being in the chapid 
of l*riiice Esterliazy. At this time, when lie went his 
daily walk round the city, through all weathers and in all 
seasons at the extreme of speed, fulfilling in his wild ap- 
pearance ail that can be imagined of a state of inspiration, 
the people stoc^d aside to let Beethoven pass, in reverence 
of a gn'utness th(>y appreciated, though they might not 
undersiand. Bettiiia von Arniin about this time was tlie 
medium of his first communication with Goethe, as a tribute 
to tlie greatness of wdioiii he now wrote the splendid music 
for Eginont. One of the Pianoforte Concertos (that in El?), 
and the remarkable Clioral Fantasia are prodnetions of 
Ibis time, all presented, together with the ‘‘Mount of 
Olives,” to an institution for the poor — their generous 
author absolutely refusing any payment. 

In 1814 we liave another and a still more romantic 
symphony, that in A, generally regarded as inaugurating 
the third style of the master. In IHl.'J Mr. Ncato, the 
pianist, on behalf of llio Philliarmonic Society of London, 
obtained from Beetliovcn three unpublished overtures, pay- 
ing him seventy-five guineas for the right of performance unti 1 
they should be printed. 'J'hese were the “ King Stephen,” 
the “ Ruins of Athens,” and the “ Op. 116.” The death of 
his brother Carl in November, 1815, was an e.veiit of the most 
serious consequence*, to the rest of his life. Call left a son of 
aliout eight y(*,ars old. f>ver whom he, by will, appointed Beet^ 
hoven guardian. I’lic jiec'uniary responsibility thus imposed 
upon him was, however, matter of little consideration com- 
pared with the hn])piiies.s he anticipated from finding in his 
foster sun a being who would devotedly love him, and so fill 
up the blank in his heart, of wliich his disappointed longing 
made him but too conscious — a being upon whom he might 
pour the fulness of bis power of aflection, and believe it to 
be rcciproi'ated. The first evil of his new relationship, which 
was ill fact the origin of all its s;id consequences to him, 
was a coiitentifMi with his brother's widow, an unworthy 
person, wlio, ns a niotbcr, claimed a riglit over her child. 
This W'ox referred to a legal tribunal, and the suit w'as not 
decided in eonfirmation of the father’s will until January, 
1820. With imprudent fondness he gave the boy un- 
bounded indulgence ; and his eiitii'e course of management 
W'as one scries of mistaken good intentions. The lawsuit 
ended, the youth w'as placed at the university, where he 
was publicly disgi-accd for his niiseonduct. Harassed by 
bis irritated uncle's reproaches he made nn attempt upon 
his life, for which he was imprisoned as a criminal. The 
powerful friends of Beethoven enabled him to obtain his 
nephew’s release, and to procure for him a commission in 
the army. llis anxieties for this unhappy young man 
censed only wdth his own life, and tlie bitter anguish he 
endured at the di.sappointment of the doting hopes he had 
centred in him was the greatest grief he ever hod to suffer, 
llis last act in discliarge of the duties lie had assumed 
tow'ards him w'as to make tliis nephew' his sole heir; though 
in his last moments, as throughout their entire connection, 
the iiogk'ct he oxperieiieed w'as wanton, as the kindness 
he lavished was profuse. This melancholy train of events 
yields abundant illustrations of his generous, impetuous, 
loving, suspicious, and exacting ebaraeter, the faults of 
w'hich were exaggerations of virtues, or natural results of 
his terrible infirmity of deaftieH.s. To add to the vexation 
of the lost dozen years of his life the pension settled upon 
him was reilueed, first by nn alteration in the funds, then by 
the death of Prince Kinsky. and still further by the ruin 
of Prince I>«)bkowitz, so that for long he received only tlie 
portion subscribed by h's illustrious pupil and munificent 
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friend, tlie Andiduke Rudolf, and that diminished in value 
by the chanj;e in the currency. He became extremely 
anxious about money matters — anxious to the extent, far 
beyond what the occasion justihod, of dreaditifr the a})proach 
of beggary; so we find him in his letters speaking of 
“writing for bread,” and representing himself as fallen into 
the greatest eftremity ; whereas the price he received for his 
works was now at least fourfold what it had been at the 
beginning of the century. He had as many commissions 
as he could execute, and, what is most of all satisfactory, 
there is no evidence of his ever knowing anything more of 
want than the fear of its coming. He rc‘ceivud successive 
invitations from <iur I’Jiillmrinonic Society, upon the most 
liberal and advantageous terms, to visit this country and 
direct the perhirmance of sonio of his works. These pm- 
posals wore especially attractive to him, as irrespective of 
the emolument he was always desirous to sec England, the 
country whose cuiistitntiuii, laws, and institutions made 
the nearest approximation to his ideal of government. 
Despite the cares by whicii he was surrounded, imaginary 
and real, he now eoiieent rated himself upon his art with 
gr(‘atcr intensity than at any previous time ; he produced 
his longest and most elaborate compositions ; he worked at 
these with nnremitted ardour, and lie suflered no considera- 
tion of popular success or extrinsic effect to interfere w’ith 
the great internal purpose each was to embody. In 1817 
he wrote the Symphony in F, that type of freshness, inde- 
pendence, determination, gaiety, and humour ; ami while 
the annoyances of his cont<‘ntion with his hrotlier’s widow 
were at their height he. produced the great Pianoforte Soinita 
in B Hat (Op. 10(i), one of the most profoundly thoughtful 
and deeply considered of all his works. The Archduke Rudolf, 
who (except Ries) was his only settled pupil after his 
early youth, was in 1819 appointed Archbishop of Olmiltz, 
and Beethoven purposed to make? a worthy acknowledgment 
of all the o(/ligatious he ow<*d by composing a Mass, to be 
performed at his inauguration. He was in nnusuaily robust 
health when he began the gigantic Mass in D, and he pro- 
ceeded vigorously wiih his labour until he had sketched to 
the end of the Credo ; but now be became fastidious, and 
repeatedly laying aside the work, t<» return to it after care- 
ful reilection, ho protracted its progress to such an extent 
that the occasion for which it was designed was come and 
gone before the composition iieaied its completion. The 
incentive to immediate application thus removed he now 
continued the work for its own sake, and becoming ever 
more severe in his self-criticism upon it, its conclusion 
seemed to grow ever more distant. In the summer of 1822^ 
after the germination of three years, this c^'-aselcss subject 
of his thoughts attained its maturity, and he regarded it 
always afterwards with such a fondness as could only 
spring from the peculiar circumstances of its production. 
This most extraordinary composition owes to those very cir- 
cumstances which endeared it to its author the qualities 
that render it inac.cessh>!e to general comprehension — its 
profound ttsthetical purpose and its oxci’ssive technical 
elaboration. It is perhaps the grandest piece of musical 
expression that art possesses, and it uhounds in passages of 
such lofty beauty as is nothing short of sublime — the ren- 
dering of the “l*assus” and the “ Judicare” for example, 
and tne tenor and alto recitatives in the “Agnus;” but its 
difficulty makes it almost impossible of execution, and its 
length makes it wholly unavailahle for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Its performance then can only, under the most 
propitious conditions, take place in the concert-room ; and 
thus, in rospec.t (»f fitness for its object, it is a colossal 
failure; hut its gigantic merits are equal to its proportions, 
and it will ever be regarded with reverence, even where it 
cannot be acoej>ted with faith. In the intervals of the 
composition of the Mass in D he wrote some remarkable 
pianoforte sonatas and otlier smaller works. The greater 
part of the year 1 823 was nccn])ied in the composition of 


the Choral Symphony, the work whicli for grandeur, pathos, 
fantastic vivacity, and the ultimate development of an idea, 
and in all these for intensity and power, better represents 
the fully-matured genius of the master, in its greatness and 
its individuality, than any other. The Symphony has been 
more the subject of commentary than all tJ»c other produc- 
tions of Beethoven. It is a work of paramount im])ortance. 
At a most memorable coiKUTt at the KUrnthncrthor theatre, 
7 th May, 1824, the Overture in C (Op. 124), the Kyrie, 
Credo, and Agnus from the Mass, and the Choral Symphony 
were performed. Uulauf, with Beethoven by his side to 
iudlctiie the tempos, conducted the orchestra, and the 
theatre was crowded to excess. The applause at the con- 
clusion was tumultuous ; but this gave occasion to an inci- 
dent perhaps the most pathetic in the whole history of art. 
He whose renown had called the multitude together, he 
whose genius had kindled the general enthusiasm, stood in 
the midst insensible to the sounds that stimulated the 
delight of all ai‘ouud him, insensible to the vociferations 
that expressed it, until Sontag and Unghcr, who had been 
singing the principal parts, turned his face towards the 
public, and proved by the waving handkerchiefs and the 
universal motions of excitement, to his organs of sight, tho 
gonuiiio triumph of which his ears refused him testimony. 
The pealing cheer this spectacle drew from the very hearts 
of all wrho witnessed it penetrated even licethoven’s deaf- 
ness, and he must have quitted the seeiie with tho con- 
sciousness of having set the seal upon his immortality. 

Hr now pniposed to himself a series of grand orchestral 
works; but he was prevented from entering upon this 
dohigu by the application of Prince Nicolas Galitzin for 
tliree violin quartets, of which, for the consideration of 
seventy-live ducats, he was to have posseshion for a yvnr 
before, they were published. 

An ojiera and an orattirio were all projected, and their 
suhjR(*.ts sttiected, and a mass was commissiuiicd for (he 
imperial chapel. Another great work for a considerable 
time occupied his thoughts, and he advanced so far with it 
as to make, according to bis wont, many sketches of tho 
chief ideas and their development ; this was a tenth sym- 
phony, to the compfjsition of winch ho had been urgently 
pressed by our Philharmonic Society, and to which tho 
earnest attention of his last moments was applied. His 
latest iinislied composition was the lost movement as it is 
printed of the gi’cat Quartet iti B flat, which he wrote at 
the request of Artaria the publisher, in substitution for 
the fugue (Oj>. 133), that originally foimed the conclusion 
of this extensive work. 

To state succinctly his estimation of other musicians, of 
which time has shown the justice, it may be said that he 
ranked Handel pre-eminent, but loved tlie works of Mozart, 
and reverenced those he knew (probably a very small pro- 
IMirtion) of S. Bach; he spoke slightingly of Rossini, 
thought highly of Schubert, and greeted Weber with a cor- 
diality that ])roved his admiration. 

His habits were to rise early, to write till dinner-time in 
the middle of the day, to walk for some two hours, during 
which he arranged his thoughts, and to extemporize oii tho 
pianoforte or violin till ho went to bed, which was seldom 
later than ten o'clock. The catalogue of bis njumbered 
works reaches to Opus 136, and there ore many not num- 
bered, Though disorderly in his dress he wais excessively 
cleanly in his person ; and liowever ill-regulatud, his house- 
hold was frugal. His last illness fell upon him in the 
autumn of 1826 ; it soon proved to be dropsy ; he suffered 
immensely, and was tapped three times. His groundless 
fear of poverty caused him during this period extreme 
anxiety, under which he wrote, through Moschelos, to our 
Philharmonic Society, requesting pecuniary assistance; and 
to the lasting honour of this iiiMtitutioii be it recorded, the 
first return of post carried him an order for XI 00 sterling. 
This reached him but a few days before his death, but he 
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had no occasion for its use ; and on his decease there were 
found among his efTects some bank shares, which, added to 
tlie sale of his effects, realized nearly ten times the amount. 
He was only fifty-sU years old at his death. 

Ho was interred at the Wilhring Cemetery, Vienna, with 
groat solenniity, all the musicians of the city assisting in 
the funeral rites, which were witnessed by a concourse of 
many thousand persons. Thus the utmost honoui* was paid 
to his mortal remains ; the homage of all time is due to 
his immortal memory; and this tribute of the generations his 
genius has enriched is paid with ever-increasing willingness, 
as the extending knowledge of his works enlarges the 
appreciation of their greatness in the heart-throbs that 
vibrato with the impassioned strains of his creation. Beet> 
hoven's Letters, Nohl (trs. Ijuly Wallace, 1866); his execu- 
tor Schindler's biography ; and the Lives " by Lonz, Nolil, 
tnd above all by Thayer (Berlin, 1866-88), are the prin- 
cipal works on the life of Beethoven. The Beethoven 
critical literature is enormous. Thayer and Nottebolim's 
** Catalogties " are tho most important. 

BEK'TLlSS(Coleopt()ra — Gr. knleos^ sheath ; and pteron^ 
wing) arc four -winged iNSEcrra whose first pair of wings 
ire modified into wing-covers or sheaths. As is the case 
with all insects, the body of the beetle is conqiosed of three 
principal parts — the head, the thorax, and tlio abdomen. 

The head is coinpfised of several segments. The mouth 
is uniform, well developed, and adapted for mastication. 
It consists of an upper lip (jiahrum\ a pair of stixing jaws 
i^mandibk-f,\ the second pair of jaws (itifuil/a}\ each bear- 
ing a jointed organ (^m//>u«), a lower lip {lahium\ carry- 
ing a pair of paIpL There are two eyes, composed of an 
immense number of lenses arranged closely together, in the 
form of hexagons, with two aiiteniiie, varying exceedingly 
as to length, size, form, and appendages, but generally 
rle\ftn- jointed. The thorax consists of three segments, 
prothorax^ mesothorax^ and m€tathorax» The prothorax 
bears tho anterior pair of legs, the mesotliorax and meta- 
thorax the intennediate and posterior legs, tho wiiig-covci*s, 
and tlic wings. The wings are usually four in number ; 
the upper wings (eli/tra) are stiff, horny, or coriaceous ; 
they cover tho true membranous wings, which when at rest 
are neatly folded up beneath them ; they are not agitated 
in flight, hut by their expansion give inci*easo of surface, 
without adding to weight. In some species of Carabus 
the under or membranous wings are wanting or merely 
rudimeiilary, and in some of these instances the elj/tra are 
soldered together, being useful only as armour to protect the 
abdomen. These insects are incapable of flight. The eb/tra 
differ gi'catly in form, smoothness, villosity, and striatinns. 

In some cases, though rarely, the females have noithor 
wings nor wing-covers. When the elytra ai*e closed, tho 
only parts of the thorax visible from above are the pni- 
tborax and a small plate (scut ilium) belonging to the 
mesotliorax. There are three pair of limbs formed for 
rniniing, bunwing, leaping, swimming, or slow heavy 
])rogrc88lon, and therefon*. much diversified in form. Yet, 
however variable in form, a limb may bo divided into five 
principal parts : — 1, tho co««, or hip, joined to the thorax^ 
where it plays in a socket; 2, the trochanter; 3, the 
femur^ or thigh ; 4, tho or stiank ; and 5, tho tarsus^ 
never composed of more than five joints, often of a less 
number, and generally terminated by two hooked claws. 

The abdomen is generally covered by the elytra^ but by 
no means always so. In many instances these elytra^ or 
wing-covers, are very short, and in some the membranous 
wings even are not protected by them. 

All beetles undergo a metamorphosis before maturity is 
attained, but the larvae differ gi'catly in their habits and 
form. Some live underground, feeding upon roots ; some 
live in the tranks or the bark of trees, feeding on the 
decaying wood ; some feed upon excrementitiuus matters ; 
some upon leaves, others upon shelled fruits. In some 


cases the larva is a mere footless inactive maggot ; in some 
species, except that it has no wings, it resembles the per- 
fect insect ; in other species it is totally unlike the perfect 
insect. The body of the larva generally consists of tliir- 
teeu distinct segments, tho head being included. The true 
legs are six in number (three pairs), a pair to each of the 
three segments next to the head; they aie small, and 
usually terminated in a simple claw. Sometimes, in addi- 
tion to iliese, they are furnished with false legs (pro^leys\ 
which the animal cau protrude at pleasure. Some larvse 
have only two of these pro-legs attached to the terminal 
segment of the abdomen. In all cases there is a distinct 
head, which is horny and furnished with a masticatory 
mouth. Tho pupa is always inactive, and is covered by a 
skin, through which may be seen distinctly tho parts of the 
perfect insect* Those larvas that live in the ground gene- 
rally prepare for the pupa state by removing tho soil tliat 
surrounds them so as to form an oval chamber ; otliora 
envelop themselves in a sort of cocoon, formed of particles 
of earth, &c., joined together by a kind of web or glutinous 
substance. Wood or bark feeding larvic mostly assume the 
pupa state without such preparation. Some larvae which 
feed upon plants inclose themselves in a cocoon ; others 
again suspend themselves by the tail, and hang from a 
stalk or leaf of the plant on which they fed. 

The beetles are usually arranged into sections according 
to the number of joints in the tarsus. Four sections arc 
recognized: — 1, Tkimkra, in wliich the tarsi have thn*e 
joints; 2, Tktkamicra (see Plates, Bkkti.kh, figs. 27, 
29-32), in which the tarsi have four joints. But in both 
those sections a minute additional j(»int is frequently found. 
3, Pentameka (sec Plates, Beetles, tigs, 1-26), in which 
the tarsi have five joints; 4, Hetekomera (see Plah^s, 
Beetles, figs. 28, 83-38), in which tho tarsi of tho two 
anterior ])air of legs have five joints, those of the posterior 
pair only four joints. 

Beetles are world-wide in their distribution, and numeri- 
cally they fonn tho largest zoological order. It has been 
estimated by a competent authority that while there are 
80,090 species which have been de.scribed, the total num- 
ber existing in nature must reach at least 100,000. Three 
thousand species have been described which belong to 
England alone, and amongst these we find,” says iStave- 
ley in ** British Insects,” “ inhabitants of the land and of 
the water, dwellers on the earth and under the earth ; we 
find scavengers and sextons, fierce hunters and sluggish 
vegetarians, and, strangest of all, we find a servile race 
content to live in captivity and minister to the needs or 
luxury of another tribe of aninials.” 

Fossil beetles are found for the first time in the eiir- 
boniferous rocks, and they are well represented in the 
Jurassic formations. 

BBFFA'NA, a corruption of Epiphania, is the name 
given in Italy to a inylhieal old wninuii who is supposed to 
take a great interest in tho belhaviour of young children. 
The trj^ition as to the way in which she acquired this 
character is rather curious. It is said that being a most 
industrious housewife, she was engaged in cleaning the 
house when tho three wise men from the East went by on 
their way to the infant Christ, Being invited to go out 
see them pass she declined, on the ground that she was 
too busy just then, and that she could see them as they 
came back. As they returned another way she has ever 
since been looking out for them in vain, and as they w’ent 
to carry gifts to the infant Glirist sbo does something 
similar to young children. On Twelfth Night the younger 
members of the family are put to bed early, and a stocking 
of each is hung before the fire, into which she is supposed 
to put a present, the value of which depends upon the con- 
duct of the child during the previous year. Where it is 
designed to express disapprobation the youngster finds the 
stocking full of ashes, and in consequonoe the Bcffana is 
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ascd by narses and parents as a name of awe to impress 
children when nauphtv. Compare with Santa Kt.aur. 

BKF'FROI or BEIi'FRY, a wooden tower, used in 
ancient and mediaeval times in besie^in" walled cities. It 
was built in stages which communieated with each other 
by laddr'i'S, and was furni-hed with a liiii'xed dinwbndpo at 
the top, wliic^ bein^ let down upon the wall enabled Iho 
storming party to pass to tlic attack. It was usually 
erected at a point beyond the reach of the missiles of the 
besieged, and then pushed furwavd upon wheels to the wall 
assailed. A tower of this desciiption was elected by the 
Royalists during the wars under Cliailcs I. in England, hut 
was not actually bronglit into use. 

BSGGAR, one n ho lives by asking alms of the piihlie at 
large. People of this class have been found in all civilized and 
uncivilized nations from a vei y c.nly period, and they exist 
ill imnienso numbers at the piescnt day. In many parts 
of the woild tlic beggars form a poweiful and dangerous 
class of society, and extoit the means of their support more 
fi-fim the feais of the. rest of the eominunity tlian from 
syui]»a!liy or pity. In China, for iiistnncc, begging is a 
regularly organized tiade, has its rules and leaders, and 
is woiked in a most cf>mplctc and sj'stcinatic manner. 
Each town is divided into districts, and a rate is levied 
upon e.-ich shop, which is collected daily and a ticket given 
as a receipt. When this is paid readily the ticket ser\es 
to protect the shopkeepei against other d(*inan(ls ; but 
should a man refuse to pax’, tlic beggars combine to annoy 
him, and by coming in one after another, and making a din 
60 ns to prevent business geiierully, succeed in forcing him 
to come tc. terms. In iMirojai beggars arc to be found iii 
every country, hut are most numerous in Spain and Southern 
Italy. There me also large numbers of professional beggars 
in England, and much that is curious and iiiteiesting 
coiieeniing tlieir customs and habits lias been discovered of 
late years by inquirers rvho have devoted themselves P> the 
study. At the Jiead of the profession are the begging- 
letter writers, many of whom are possessed of considerable 
ability, and sn<*eeea in gaining large snins by thi.s mode of 
appeal. Olliers obtain an idle livelihood by means of sham 
collecting-books, rubseription lists, &c., and these also have 
been known to gain some Imndreds of pounds in a year 
witJiout deteidion. Earge sums comparatively are also 
made by lM‘ggai-s who go from door to door in the streids 
of the large towns, and by those who take a stand in a 
public road, or who waylay people in the more retired 
hticels. It has been found that the children of these 
peoyile generally followr the same jiraetiees, and families 
have been found in wMiicli it was a boast that for tw'o or 
three generations the members had never doni* a day’s 
w'ork ill llnMr lives.” As might be expected, it has been 
found that the profe.ssiimnl beggar and the habitual criini- 
iial arc eb'scly allied. They g(*u(‘ially live together in 
tlic same Lni.seH or neighbourhood, and in most of the 
large towns such qimrtc'., with their inlmbitants, arc well 
known tc, the poli'-e, who are thus somewhat as,si,sted in 
their efforts to arrest those members of the criminal class 
win) have been detected or informed against. 

It is unnecessary to addnee arguments to show that 
indiseriminate nlins-giving is a very clumsy, inefficient, 
and dangerous mode of relieving distress, and one that very 
ofti'ii proses hurtful both to the giver and the recipient, 
but it is not easy to sec how it can be suppressed. The 
present modes of distributing offiehil relief to those who 
desoive i^-. .and of restraining mendicity by the imposition 
of hibmir, <}i-e,., do not possess that support f»*om public 
opinion which is necessary to make them eft'eetivc; and 
until they have hi'cn improved so as to enable the instinct-s 
of charity, encouraged by religion, and the necessary condi- 
tions of poliiieul and social economy to work liarnioniously 
together, it is probable that begging, either open or seci'et, 
will continue to exist. 


BEGGARS, TEE X<AW OF ENGLAND REXiA* 
TIVE TO. By the Vagrant Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 83, 
beggars arc divided into tlnee classes. The first are those 
who w'aiidcr abroad or place themselves in any public place 
to beg, or who employ any child or childicn to do so, and 
who arc termed idle or dUorderh/ person*. These, if 
brought before a justice* of the peace or magistrate, may bo 
coniiiiitted to ytrison or to the house of correction for any 
time not exceeding one calendar month. The second class 
cM)n.sists of such persons who have been previously con- 
victed of begging and have offended again, together with 
such as expose wounds and defonnities, obtain irmney by 
fortune-telling or any other false pretence, or who aio 
found loitering with honsehreaking tools in their possessic n. 
These are termed rofiue<* and vat/€ibonds^ and are liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour for any period not exceeding 
three months. The third class is that of the incorrifjible 
rogues^ Le. such as have been previously convicted as 
} rogues and vagabonds, or wdio have escaped from piison 
without completing their term of punishment, or wdio offer 
violent resistance when arrested. These are liaMc to a 
year's imprisomnent. 

BEGHAR'MI orRAGHER'MI is a country in Central 
Africa lying to the S.E. of Lake Chad, between Bovnou on 
the W.and Dar-Zalch or Wada'i on the E. It extends soutli- 
w-ard to /ibout lat. 10° N. From the swampy southern 
shores of the Chad the country rises imperce])tih]y for a 
considerable distance, and then the surface begins to swell 
into hills wh« li by degrees attain the height of mount.iins. 
The hilly and mountainous poi tion of it belongs to Bcgh- 
armi. The greatest p.art of the country is covered with 
thiek forests, chiefiy inhabited by the ferocious animals 
common in this part of Afiiea. It is also traversed by a 
gre.'it number of rivers and watei-rourses, and contains 
numerous Isikes. The river Shari, w’hieh forms the natural 
boundary hetw*een Begharmi and Bornou, enters the level 
country as .a considerable stream, being at Knssery about 
12(t0 feet wide, Negro millet, scsamiim, and sorghum are 
the principal grains cultivated. Rice grows wild, and several 
kinds of grass or poa arc used as food by the natives. Cot ton 
and indigo are grown, chiefly by Bornou immigrants. Tlie 
country often suffers from drought, and is plagned with 
worms and insects, especially ants of all kinds. I’he feet 
of many of the inhabitants arc mutilated from the attacks 
of a small worm wdiich takes up its residence in the first 
joint of the little toe and eats it aw’ay. The inhabitants 
arc distinguished above other negro nations for th<*ir hrav<*ry 
and industry; hut from the numerous deserted villages 
which the traveller constantly sees, tlicy np])ear to have 
formerly been much more numerous than at present. The 
capital of Begharmi is Masena, described by Barth, wdio 
wwus declined there as a prisoner, as having a circumferenco 
of 7 miles; and the populatiuii of the wdiolc region is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000. 

BEGONXA'CEAS is an order of Monopktau.*:, com- 
posed of species found exclusively in the dampest parts <»{ 
the trtipics in hfitli the New and Old World, particularly in 
Asia and Amerir;i. There are two genera, Begonia and 
Hillehraiidia. The latter is a native of the Sandwich 
Islands, and there is only one species, whereas ilieru are no 
less tlinn 330 species of Begoni.'i. 

The Begf)niaceaj, or elephant’s cars, are herbs, or low 
succulent shrubs, with alternate fleshy leaves, oblique at 
the base, and often richly covered wdth rrliTison, the neat- 
looking pink flow’ers growing in few-flowered p.anic4eH. 
They arc deservedly favourites with the collectors of tiopi- 
cal plants, in consoquonee of the facility w'itli which they 
may be kept in a state of almost constant flowering. Heat 
and moisture in a high degree, with decayed vegetable 
matter to grow in, such as old tan, are all that they 
require. Thu flowers are moncecious, with sepals generally 
C4)loured, and stamens and petals perigynous. The ovary 
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is inferior, three-celled, with the ovules attached from the 
an);le.f of the cells in the centre. 

BtoUZNS, bAguinbs. Tlie were certain 

tertiaries or half-munks, who followed tlio i ule of St. Francis 
as to dicss. They were called in Italy llizoehi, in Franco 
llcpuins, and in Germany lieghards. The Bizoehi, or 
Bcguiiis, if wc except their mean clothing and certain 
observances or maxims which they followed in conse- 
quence of the injunctions of St. FraneJs, lived after the 
manner of other men, and wore therefore eoiiHidercd in 
no other light than as seculars and laymen. 

Wo must not, however, confound these Bdguins and 
B<^guiiies with the Gennan and Bclgic Bdguiiics (Flemish, 
who crept out of their obscurity in the thirteenth 
eentnry, and multiplied prodigiously in a very short time. 
(The derivation of their name is uncertain. It is thought 
to come from St, Heggn^ mother of Pepin rilcristal.) A 
certain number of pious women, both virgins and widows, 
formed themselves into societies, each of which had a fixed 
place of residence, and was undei* the inspection and govern- 
ment of a female head. Hero they divided their time between 
exercises of devotion and works of industry, reserving to 
themselves the liberty of entering into the state of matri- 
mony, and qu I ting the convent whenever they thought 
firoper. The first society of this kind that we read of was 
formed at Nivello in Brabant, in tlio year 122G, or, as 
other historians say, in 1207, and was followed by so many 
institutions of a like nature in France, Germany, Holland, 
and Flanders, that lowaids the middle of tlie thirteenth 
century thcio was scarcely a city of any note that had 
not its btif/uiHoge, TIk'so institutions are still to be found 
in various parts of Belgium and Holland, and numbered 
about twimty in 1883. Tlie two largest were formerly in 
tlie city of (jhent, but in 1876 the inmates of the Giaiid 
Beguinage migrated to a new site without the town, where 
ill a large ccjminunity of 700 souls they occupy eighteen 
convcnt.s and many streets — the whole colony being planned 
by the architect Verhaegen — still retaining the piincijial 
peculiarities of the old beguinage. They were, so to speak, 
small inclosed villages within the city bounds, and contained 
from 100 to 120 houses, some of which were tolerably large, 
but the majority were small and calculated to accommodate 
only three or four inmates. The small bdgniimgc, with 
about 300 inhabitants, still remains in the midst of Ghent. 

Single women or widows of any rank, from girlhood up 
to the age of forty-six, are admitted, but their vows are 
only taken from year to yeni . I'lie circumstance that one 
of their rules is to 8pc.ak Flemish among themselves and 
French to strangers, indicates that Flemish women were 
the fiist of the order. Their vows, besides being limited in 
tl Illation, are but two in number, i.e. chastity and obedience; 
poverty being so little contemplated in the system that each 
Begnine provides her own food, and is rcqiiiied to have a 
clear annual iiieume of at least illO. 'I’he entrauec fee 
is about Xd, and this sum entitles the Bcgiiino to a share 
for life in all that the house contains. Tin* same is paiti 
towards the sei-vices of the church, but this is returned in 
the case of leaving the place. Many of the inliabitants are 
of good family, some are excetvlingly weallliy, and give 
away largely in promiscuous charity. Those who are poor 
are at liberty to increase their income, and do so in various 
ways. They do much fine needlework, which they sell ; 
they repair lace, cambric, &c., witli amazing skill, and 
make a great deal of Mechlin, Valenciennes, and old point 
lace. They distil and dispense medicines, make liqueurs 
and prescrvcH, aet as nttendniits to the richer Beguinca, and 
as sick-nurses to all who seek their serv'ices ; and for this 
purpose they are in very gi-eat request, ewing to their well- 
known qualities of patience, probity, cleanliness, and habits 
of obedience. As teachers of young children they are said 
to be very successful. Persons may visit them up to night- 
fall, when the gates are closed to all but nrtual members. 


Of course there is daily mass, and those who desire it may 
be as devotional as they please; but no great stress appears 
to be laid upon them in this matter, and as the chapel 
stands apart from the houses there is the le.ss temptation 
to practise excessive ansteriti(‘H. I'lio costume worn is 
black, and on fete days bine, so that the Begnincs are 
easily distinguished. (“ 'J'he Beggyuhof, or <Jie City of the 
Single,” l.iondon, 18G9.) 

BEHAR\ one of the four giTat provinces which make 
up the Lieutenanl-governorhhip of Bengal, the remaining 
three being Bengal proper, Orissa, and Chutia Nngpnr. 
Behar lies between 2.S‘^' 4!F and 27® 21)' N. lat.,and between 
88” 22' and 88® :i5' E. km., and comprises the ten districts 
of Patna, Saraii, Gaya, Shuhahad, Tirhut, Champaran, tlie 
Santal Parganas, Bhagalpur, M<»nghyr, and Purniah. Tlio 
are;i of the pre\ince is 42,417 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 20,000,000. 

The country generally is flat, except in the district of 
Monghyr, where detached hills occur, and in the south-east 
of the pruvinee, where the Ihijinuhul and Suiital ranges 
abut upon the plains. Tlie highest hill is Moher (1G20 
feet), in the Gaya district ; tlie range in the Santal Par- 
ganas varies from 800 to IGOf) feiT 'I'lie gi-esit river of 
the protiuee is the Ganges, which, entering at Baxar and 
leaving at Uajmalml, divides the province into two almost 
equal portions. B> th are w'litered by large trihutaiies of 
the Ganges, the chief being the G()gia,tlie Gandak, the Kusi, 
the Mahananda in the north, and the Son in the south. 

Bkiiak, a town on the Panehana river, and the head- 
quarters of a snhdivisk)!! of the same name in the Patna 
district, Bengal, has a population of 46,000. ronsidcrable 
trade is earned on. All the traffic between Patna, Gaya, 
llazaribagh, and iMonghyr pnssiss through Behar, and 
travelling traders offer tlieir gi/ods for sale us they pass. 
Silk and cotton cloths, and muslins livalling those of 
Dacca, arc manufactured. The most lemarkahle building 
ill Behar is a large Aarai^ or inn, built for the use of Hindu 
and Mohammedan pilgrims. The tomb of Sliah Mukhduni, 
on the south hank of tlu* river, is resorted to by about 
20,000 Mussulmans onet* a >ear, a large fair being held on 
the occasion. 'I'licrc arc several oilier tombs in the city, 
which also contains iiunicrotis ancient mosques, and the 
mins of an old fort covering iimre than HOO acres of 
pound. The city is supposed to have been the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Magadha, soon after the commence- 
ment of the Chnstiiin era, hut its early history is involved 
in obseuritv. 

BE'HEM, MARTIN, was a celebrated navigator and 
geogi’iipher of the fifteenth century. He was hoiii at NUrii- 
berg about the year 143G. His education was carefully 
attended to, and he is said to have enjoyed the advantage 
of being in*'tiueli’d by the learned .loliii Miiller, better 
known under the l^tin name of Bcgiflmont.^nus. In early 
life lie followed the profession of a inerchaiit. continuing, 
however, to cultivate the niathem:itical, and paiticuhuly the 
nautical, seimiees. 

Behem w’l'iit to Portugal in 1479, where, ns a skilful 
cosmographer and maker of maps, he w'as well received, 
that country being at the lime whollv given np to maritime 
di.sroverics, and in 1484 wsis placed as u scientific man on 
board the fleet of the celebrated navigator Diego Cam, who 
was commissioned to prosecute Portuguese discovery along 
the West African ei'asts. After an absence of nineteen 
months, Behem returned to Lisbon, where, in rcw'nrd for 
his services, the king (.lolin II.) conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him in a public and unusually splendid 
manner. He nfterw'ards visited I ho Azores, and resided 
there many years. He died at Lisbon in 1606, leaving no 
works of any kind behind him, except the maps and charts 
he liad made, and a terrestrial globe. 

It is admitted on all sides tliat Martin Behem ought to 
be regardetl as one of the most learned geop-aphers, sri as 
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the vrry best d)artinaker of his age ; but the theory wliicb 
has been advanced by certain writers, that lie and not 
Columbus was the real discoverer of America, has no 
foundation whatever 

BEHX'JHOTH occurs in Job xl. 15-24, ns the name 
of a large herbivorous animal. It may bo the plural of 
Hebrew hehtmah^ “ a l)east ; ” hut is more probably a 
Jewish form of tlie Egyptian pe-he-mtmt^ “water ox,” 
that is, hippopotamus, 

BfiHlSTUN' or BISUTUN', a precipitous mountain 
or rock in the. proviiuMj of Irak-Ajeuii, in Persia, remarkable 
for tiie extensive iiiscTij)tions, with sculptures, of a very 
early date still presented on its surface. The place is 
alluded to by (ireek and Roinar, writers ; hut it w'as rescn’cd 
for Sir II. Kawlinsoii, iii 1846, t<j decipher the inscrip- 
tions, which he rcf(TS for the most part to the time of 
Darius Ilystaspes (616-516 n.r.) 

BSB'BING, VITUS, was i)y birth a Dane, and in his 
youtli made many voyngts to the East an<i West Indies. 
He <?arly entered the navy of Kussiu, and served in the 
Croustadt fleet in the. wars with the Swedes. ITe quickly 
obtained promotion, and the Empress Catherine being 
Mnxi«)U.s to ]»roin(j|(! discovery in tlie north-east quarter of 
Asia, and to settle the thru doubtful <[iiestion as to the 
junction of Asia and America, Rehriiig was appointed to 
oommaiid an expe.ditiou for that j)urpose. He left St. 
T*ctersburg in Eehvnary, 1725, travelled overland to 
Nisehnei Kamtchatka Ustrog, where he built a small boat, 
and sailed on the 20tli of July, 1728, coasting Kamtchatka 
fill he reached in Aug^l^t (67*’ 1 8' N. lat. by his observations) 
a cape which, fiom tlic land b<*yond it trcnd iig so much to 
the westward, he erroneously supposed to be the north- 
eustcruinost point of Asia, lu 17o6 he look the eominand 
of an expedition for the purposes of discov(!ry, whicli was 
fitted out on a very huge scale. He stationed hims<'lf at 
Yaikutsk, directing various detachments of his oflieers down 
the rivers on di^'rent jioints of the Erozen Ocean. In 
1740 he rcacJjed Okliol.sk, where vessels had jncviously 
been built fur Jiiin, m 'which lie sailed for Awalska Bay, 
where he founded the pre.sriit settlement of JV.tropaulovski, 
and passed the winter. lie left Awatska in June, 1741, 
steering first to the south-east and thfjii to the north-east, 
and on the I8tli July, after liaving been forty-four days at 
sea, he desciied very liigli moiiiitaius covered W'ilh snow in 
58 N. lat., having made, according to his reckoning, 60" 
of E. Ion. from Awatska. He now resolved to return to 
Kamtchatka, which, however, lie was not doomed to read). 
Having pas.sed several i.slaiids, his ship was wnceked on that 
wliicli now hears his name, on the 5rd November, 1741; aud 
Behring died on the 8lh December. In the following sum- 
mer the survivors of his mew reached Kamtchatka in a 
small vessel whieli they built from the wreck, aud thus somt 
account of this ill-fated voyage was preserved. 

BEH'RING'S ISLAND, the most western of the 
Aleutian gvmip, is si o.ited in the North Pacific, lOl 
miles E. of Ca])C ICamtehalka. It was discovered h^ 
Bcliriiig on hi., return to Kamtchatka from the voyage o 
discovery on the coast of America in 1741, and it was hen 
that he was wrecked and died. It w'os uiiinliabited at that 
time, and was barren in the extreme, williout a shrub c 
its surface. It has since become a station at which vesseli 
from Okliotsk and Kamtcliatka, trading to the numcrou 
islands in tho.se seas, often w'inter and cure a quantity < 
the flesh of sea animals for their voyage. The island i 
high to tin* N.W., steep and clifiy, hut b1ojk!s gradual! 
down to the soutliern shores, W'hicdi are low, Fr“sh watt* 
is found on it. 

BEH'RING’S STRAIT, which connects the Pacifi' 
witli the Arctic Ocean, is formed by the approach o 
America and Asia ; the two nearest points of th<?se contf 
iients respectively are Cape Prince of Wales and East Cape 
wduch ai*e distant 40 miles from each other. The greates' 


eptli of water in the strait is al)out 82 fathoms. ^ About 
idway across are three small islands, called the Diomedes. 
either these islands nor the adjacent shores are perma- 
cntly inhabited, but they arc frequently visited by the 
Isquimaux. The strait derives its name from Vitus 
ehi'ing, wjio discovered it in 1728. It was visited and 
loronghly explored by Cook in 1788. 

BEI'COS BAY. This hay is in the Bosphorus, between 
le Sea of Marmora and the Euxine, and was the rendezvous 
F the French and English squadrons after their commanders « 
ad received orders to quit Besika Bay, outside of the Dar- 
aiielleH, in October, 1853. They romained in thi.s anchorage 
ntil Jaimaiy*, 1864, when, owing to tlie outrage of Sinope, 
liey were ordered into the Block Sea. 

BEIRA. See Beyua. 

BEIROUT. Sec Bicyrout. 

BEIT is an Arabic word, which properly signifies a tent 
>r hnt, but is likewise employed to denote any edifice or 
,hode of men. 

BEITH (Gaelic, “birch -tree”), a town in Ayrshire, 
otlaiid, is beautifully situated on a rising-ground about a 
iiile E. from the Beith station on the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway. A very extensive trade in linen and 
ncu yarn was at one time carried on here. There are at 
ireseiit a linen thread factory, a silk printing and dyeing 
*stabli.sliin4*nt , tanneries, and cabinet w’orks. A great horse 
air is held every year in August, on a day called “I'cn- 
.iitV* — a corruption of St, Tnan’s Day. The jiopulatioii in 
1881 was 4037 — an increase of 330 over 1871. 

BE'JA (the Pax Julia of the Romans), a town in Por- 
ugal, in the province of Alcmtcjo, 36 miles S. of Evorn. 

.t is built upon a rock of granite, and is almost circular, 
ind surrounded by walls of Moorish and Portijgue.se cr»n- 
structioii. It is the seat of a bishop, and of the civil 
authorities of the district, and contains 7000 inhabitants, 
many of wiu»m are engaged in tlic breeding of cattle. 
There are a gate and an aqueduct of Roman constiniction 
at Beja. 

BEJAPOOR. See BijArun. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON» an apocryphal addition 
the Book of Daniel, found in the Greek versions of the 
Old Testament, but wanting in the Hebrew oiiginal. In 
the Septujigint it ij entitled “ Part of the Prophecy of 
Ilabakkuk.” The origin of the story and its design arc 
alike unknown. It seems to be a very ancient Babylonian 
;cnd, and ri*eent discoveries considerably support its 
authenticity. Tlie book contains also a second version of 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and his delivery by Uie prophet 
Ilnhakkuk, dififering considerably frtim Daniel vi. 

BELEM. Sec Ltsuon. 

BEL'EMNITES is a genns of CEriiAi.O]H)DA which 
occurs fossil from the Trias to the Upper Greensand. They 
diftcr from other fossil -chainhered sliclls in having their 
chambers inclosed witliin a cone-shaped librous slie.ath, 
rchctnbling in form the point of an arrow, whence they 
derive thoir name. 

A bcleninite may be described as a compound internal 
shell, consisting of three essential parts : — First, a fibro- 
calcareous conc-sliapcd shell, terminating at its larg<;r end 
in a hollow cono. S(;cond, a conical thin liomy sheath, or 
cup, commencing from the base of the hollow cone of the 
iibro-cAlcurcous sheath, and rapidly enlarging as it extends 
outwards to a e.onsiderablc distance. This ciip-like sheath 
formed the anterior chamber of the belcmnite, and con- 
tained the ink-bag and some other viscera. Third, a tMn 
conical internal chambered shell, called the placed 

within the hollow calcareous cone already described. This 
portion of the shell is closely allied in form and construc- 
tion to the nautilus. Thin transverse plates divide it 
into a series of narrow air-chambers, or areola, resembling 
a pile of watch-glasses, gradually diminishing towards the 
apex. Outuardiy these plates are concave, and inwardly 
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convex. A continnoos sipbunclo, or locomotor tube, runs 
through all of them. 

Every animal was provided, like the modem sepia, with 
an iuk>bag nearly a foot in length. Hence we may con- 
rlnde that they had an internal Hhell, the ink-bag being a 



Belemnito roatored. 

defensive provision entirely confined to naked eepbalo- 
pods. Professor Owen has dtMnonstrated that the animal 
of wiiirh the belenmite was the internal bene, was, in 
reality, a dibriinchiatc eight-armed cuttle fish, like the 
modem genus Onychoteutliis. 

BELFAST', a maritime town and parliamentary borough, 
the capital of Ulster, the, chief manufacturing town of lie,- 
land, and the county town of Antrim, is situated on bi»th 
sides of the river Lagan, where it discharges itself into 
Belfast Lough, an extensive inlet from the Irish Channel. 
Althongh noticed in the old histories and topographies of 
the country as existing so far back as the middle uf the 
twelfth century, the town is, practically speaking, of com- 
paratively recent date. Its name is derived cither from the 
Celtic words, Ihol fearmd^ signifying “ the moutli of a ford,” 
or Beol^ “ a mouth,” and fearsad^ “ pools of w'uter.” The 
first castle of Belfast was probably bnilt by Sir ifulm de 
Courcey shortly snbseqnent to 117S. The last castle was 
ereeted by Sir Arthur Chichester, lord deputy of Ireland 
(afterwards Baron Chichester of Belfast), early in the 
seveutcLUth century, and was accidentally destroyed by fire 
in 1708, when the three Ladies Chichester, daughters of 
tlie third Karl of Donegal, ])erlslied in the confiagratiou. 
Although long after tlie time of De Courct^y, Belfast cer- 
tainly held no higher rank than that of a mere fishing 
imiiilet, in 1816, when sacked by Edward Bruce, brother of 
the great Itobcrt of Scotland, it was, according to authentic 
records, one of the, many “ very good towns and strongholds 
which he wasted.” 

The rivci* Lagan, which separates tho counties of Antrim 
and Down, is crossed by three bridges and two boat fenies. 
The Queen's Bridge, built of granite, on the site of tho old 
“ I^)iig Bridge,” which had twenty-one arches. Is a noble 
structure. It was opened for traffic in tho year 1844, and 
cost £27,000. Ormeau Bridge was constructed in 1863, 
and cost £17,000. The process of deepening the natural 
and artificial channels by steam dredging has boon so suc- 
cessfully prosecuted that there is now from Garaioyle, 4 
miles from tho town, to Queen's Bridge a depth of 11 feet 
at low water, and 28 feet at high water of average spring 
tides, admitting vessels of 2500 tons register to moor at 
the discharging berths. 

The docks have been increased and extended during the 
last few years. The progress both in shipbuilding and 
shipping is most I'cinarkahle, being quite equal to that of 
any other place in the United Kingdom. Under tho ex- 
ceptional circumstances of Ireland Belfast has shown 
extraordinary enterprise. A few facts from the best and 


most recent official iufonnation will be found in this respect 
interesting and instructive. In 1837, when the first im- 
portant Act was obtained for the improvement of the 
harbour, the number of vessels entering the port was 2724, 
having a capacity of 288,143 registered tons. In 1 884 tho 
number was 7821, with an aggiegato of 1,570,062 regis- 
tered tons. The income of tho port in tlm same year 
was £108,585; the expenditure, which included the 
interest of a debt of £739,462, was £88,200. There was 
thus a clear surplus revenue of £15,385 from tho har- 
bour in the year mentioned. The principal exports cou- 
i sist of linen goods, yarns, whisky, machinery, cattle, and 
I provisions. 

I Belfast baa in recent years become the scat of an import- 
1 ant and rapidly increasing industry in iron shiphuilding. 
The amount of the shipping launched in 1883 was 41,173 
tons. As stcamhoatH have rapidly taken tlie place of 
sailing vessels, and iron ships of wooden ships, drawing a 
greater depth of water, it has been found necessary to 
deepen the channel and to provide new docks and quays. 
Hence the Harbour Commissioners in 1882 obtained an 
Act of Parliament empowering them to borrow £900,0t)0, 
to can*y out several important works. I'liese are to im- 
pruvG and reconstruct certain ducks and quays ; to form a 
ieep-water quay and dock for Transatlantic steamers ; to 
construct a large graving dock, 800 feet long, for repairing 
the largest class of steamers ; to provide additional yards 
for shipbuilding; to deepen the present Victoria Channel 
and extend it in a straight line to the. deep water. When 
these works are finished the largest ocean steamers will bo 
able to use the quays, and to remain afloat in all states of 
the tide. The principal quay referred to in this Act has 
been reconstruct t‘d ; one of tho shipbuilding yards has been 
let to an enterprising firm ; the graving dock and the deep 
channel are in course of constru*:tii)n ; and machinery for 
the rapid discharge of grain tuirgoe.s has been provided. 
'I'he income of the Harbour Trust is principally derived 
from tolls paid by ships and rates on goods landed at the 
quays. There are, however, also receipts from graving 
docks, the supply of ballast, and miscellaneous rents, Tho 
commissioners were formerly elected en a very restricted 
franchise; but in 1883 an Act of Parliament was passed 
for increasing the number of commissioners, and for re- 
ducing tlie franchise to a £20 tenement valuation, it 
also embodies those clauses of the Commissioners Clauses 
Act which provide for multiple voting, the object being, 
as applied to the docks mid liarliours of the United King- 
dom, to retain in some degree the control of the funds 
in the hands of the morcaatile classes, who are the sub- 
stantial ratepayers. 

The houses in the town are generally built with brick, the 
streets arc regular, and the general appearance is pleasing. 
There arc places of worship for all denominations, three 
colleges, and a large number of excellent schools. There 
arc several hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a deaf and dumb 
institution, gaol, county court-house, barracks, linen hall, 
commercial baildings, corn exchange, museum, Ulster Hall, 
music-hall, theatre, several club-liouses, and the royal 
botanic gardens, comprising seventeen acres. The Prince 
Albert Memorial, a handsome tower, richly decorated, sur- 
mounted by an illuminated clock, was completed in 1869. 
In 1871 a ver}' haiidsume and convenient set of municipal 
buildings was finished, serving as town-hall, corporation 
offices, fire-engine station, recorder’s and police courts, and 
a police office with cells and other requisites. In tho neigh- 
bourhood is Belfast Castle, a magnificent mansion com- 
pleted in 1871. 

Belfast returns two members to Parliament. The ^.own 
is governed by a corporation elected by five wards, each 
ward returning two ^dennen and six councillors. The 
assizes for the county of Antrim are held in Belfast, also 
quarter and petty sessious. 
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During the lust few yeiirs a series of improvements, for | 
which an Act c)f Parliament was obtained, have boon c^irried j 
on by the Jkdfast Town Council. The town generally, as | 
well as the port, is steadily and rapidly jimgressing, wliile | 
80 many towrns in the s<»nth and W(!st of Irrlaiid are station- 
ary or decaying. Public slaughter-hous(;s and baths Jiave 
rmmtly been erected. Corn Market and Anne Street liave j 
been wideneef’ under the Belfast Improxcuient Scheme of ' 
1H77. Under the Improvement Act of 1S78 a handsome 
new' street, one of the iinest in any tow'ii of the United 
Kingdom, has been built fnnn ("astle Place to York Street. 
It is called Royal Avemio, the large majority of the inliahit- 
ants of Belfast, in <!ontradistinction to llie spirit whii’Ii 
prevails in some other parts of Ireland, generally wishing, 
in the names of their streets and piddic buildings, to 
show their loyally. Another new street, from North 
Street to Sniitlitield, has been called after the late president | 
of the Uiiiled Slates, (JaiTield Street. Onneau Street has 
been opened up from Berlford .Street to Onneau Road, ami 
Linen Hall Street, Adelaide, Alfred Street, and .loy Street 
are respectively to be continued into Onneau Avenue. The 
Blackslaft*, a river full of impurities, has recently been 
eul verted. But in consecpienee of defective sanilary arrange- 
ments Belfast is not so liealtliy as, from its openness to the 
sea and the mountains, it niiglit be made, and tlic death- 
rale is exeeptionully high. During the last tW(» years 100 
new streets have been biiiP. The population is now 
estimated to be about ‘2‘J10,00ii. The parliamentary eleet(»rs 
are ‘21,000. The valuation is 0,1‘70. The Town 
Council have contributed £10,000 to the improvement 
of tlm street in front of Doiv'gal (Bu\y, now being carried 
out by the Harbour (kiminissioiieis. It will thus be simmi 
that Belfast is not at all standing still, and that the energy 
and enterprise of her inhabitants are making themstdves 
felt, not only in Ireland but llirongliout the kingd<»in and 
in many lands. 

Belfast is the nneleus of the staple trade of 1 dster, 1'hcjo 
are altogether about forty tlax sjiirining mills and thirty 
linen weaving fad >ries, containing o00,000 spindles and 
8000 looms, and giving employment to 30,000 persons. 
TJie damask mamifactiirc is puKsned w ith much spirit and 
snercss at the eelel>ratcd R<»yal Damask Factory, Ardoyne. 
'I'ho sewed muslin trade of Belfast, wliich is next in 
importaiiec to the linen trade, gives more or less employ- 
ment to about half a million jiersons in Ireland, principally 
females. Other cbi<*f branches of industry are cotton 
spinning, ironfoundingon an extensive scsile,and bleaching. 

'1 Iu‘re are also jnint and ehi*mical works, tlour, oil, nlubas- 
icr, and barilla mills, brew’eries, distillery, tan-yards, ]mteiit 
felt manufaetories, &e.; five largo ship-yards, with two 
jintent slips, and yards for manufiictnrjng ropes and sail 
cloth. The magnitude of the manufaetures of all kinds 
conducted in Belfast, and the extensive use of steam-power, 
lender the co.m! trade one of great importance in the locality. 
Tlie timber tr.ide is also > ry active. 

The town oecupics a toimnodious position for the pur- 
poses of rommf*ree, but the site is low', a largo portion of 
it heing land reclaimed from the sea, niid only 2 or H feet 
above liigb-waler level. The mean annual temperature is 
about 50" Fahr., and the average fall of rain 3 DUG inches. 

Tlie inland trade of Ikdfast is partly carried on by the 
Lagan Canal, w'liich connects the towm with Lough Neagh, 
and by a vt ry convenient service of railways to all parts of 
Iteland. The eomiiierce is of great extent, both with other 
parts of the United Kingdom and wdtli the United States 
of America and (\anad:i, the West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Baltic, and Archangel, 'I’he chief ai tides of export arc 
cotton and linen inaiinfaclnres, linen yarn, corn, meal, 
tlour, provisions, liorses, flax, and tow'. Tlie number of 
vessels registered as belonging to the port in 1884 was 378 
(03,27 G Ions), The entries and dearanees each amount to 
about 0600 (1,850,000 tons) per annum. 'Jhe customs 


revenue in 1884 was £G56,216. The improvements which 
have beam made in the port of late years have cost con- 
siderably over a million sterling, raised in local loans on 
the security of the harbour dues. 

The following is the population of Belfast since 1821 ; — 

1821, . . . 87,277 1861, . . . 87,0(i2 

1831, . . . 53,287 18G1, . . . 121, G02 

1841, . . . 70,447 1871, . . . 174,412 

1881, 208,122. 

BELFAST or PORT FAIRY, a seaport town of 
Victoria, Australia, in the county of Villiers, at the month 
of the river Moyne, 180 miles W.S.W. of Melhonrnc, to and 
from whie.h there is regular steam communication. Then? 
is also overland communication by coach and railway. Sea- 
going vessels drawing !) feet of water arc loaded and 
[ discharged at the wharf stores in the middle of the town. 
Belfast mainly depends on the fertile well-cultivated farms 
in the neighbourhood for its support, and there is a con- 
siderable trade in wool, grain, and g(?ncral produce. It is 
tbo principal shipping port of the western district. Tlie 
harbour has been very much improved and tlie iiassage 
deepened and w'idened in recent years. The tow n is (piad 
miigiilar in form. The Tower Hill, a remarkalile volcanic 
mountain, with a perfect extinct crater, standing in the 
Tower Lake, is 9 miles N.N.E. of Belfast. It is entirely 
surrounded by water, and is much freejnented by sightseers. 
The population of Belfast in 1883 w’as 200G. 

BELFORT, a town of France, the capital of the terri- 
tory of Belfort, formerly in the department of llant-Uhin, 
40 miles S.S.W. of Colmar, and 274 from Paris, on the left 
I bank of the Savourense, a tributary of the Doubs. In 
* the Franco* German war the town was besieged by the Ger- 
mans from 8vd December, 1870, to 16lh February, 1871, 
iiiid near it an engagement took place on tlie 15th, IGtli, 
and 17 111 January, 1871, in w'liich General Wevder defended 
himself in an intrenched camp, with about 50,000 Ger- 
iiiaiiK, against an army of 133,000 French under General 
Bourbaki, who were ultimately compelled to retreat over 
the Swiss border, Tbo towm capitulated on IGth February, 
1871, its defenders being permitted to mareh out with all 
the liononrs of war. In the terms of peace subsequently 
offered the French government had the alternative of eitlier 
ceding Belfort with the other part of Alsace, taken by the 
Germans, or of reluining the town by allow'ing a German 
army lemporarily to oeeu])y Paris, M. TJiiers preferred 
submitting tt) the humiliation of allowing the conquering 
army to enter tlie capital, and Belfort was saved to France, 
Its fortifications have since been considerably strengthened, 
and a large intrenched camp formed. The great military 
value of Belfort is that it defends the ciitramse into Franco 
through the opening hetw'cen the Vosges and the Jura. 
Tiic population of the town in 1882 was 13,200; of the 
tenitory, wdiich has an urea of 235 square miles, 74,244. 

BEL'GJE, the general name given by Oiesar to tlie 
different tribes w’ho inhabited the noith of Gaul, between 
the sea on the west, the rivers Matroua (Manic) and 
Sequana (Seine) on the south, and the Rhenus (Rhino) on 
the cast. Ca'sar also uses the term Belgium to express 
the. country of the Bidgro. The Belgn were, according to 
C.Tsar, of Gcrniaii origin. The Bellovaci [see BKAUVAta) 
were the most warlike and numerous Helgic tribe in the 
time of Cwsar, The Bcdgic may be described generally as 
occupying, in the time of Cipsar, the F.*‘uch departments 
of Nord, Pus dc Calais, Somme, Seine liiferieurc, Oise, anji 
Aisne, witli a part of modern Belgium, When Ca;sar in- 
vaded South Britain, he found that part of the island 
occujiied by Belgsc — that is, the tribes of German origin. 

BELGAUM', a district in the Bombay Presidency, 
British India, lying hetwetm 16° 22' and 16° 66' N. lat., 
and iMdween 74° 4' and 76° 86' E. Ion. I'ho area is 4591 
square miles, and the population 966.006. 
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Tlie country forms a large plain studd«*(l witlj solitaiy 
peaks, and broken here and there by low ranges of hills, 
klany of the peaks arc crowned by small but well-built 
hill forts, Tlie ranges of low bills arc gencially covered 
with wild brushwood, but in some eases their hides are 
carefully cultivated almost to the very summit. I'hc most 
elevateii portion of the district lies to the west, along the 
line of the Saliyadri Hills, or Western Ghats. The princi- 
pal rivera are the Kistiia (Krishna), flowing through tho 
centre, and the Mnlprabha, through tlm south of the dis- 
trict. From their sources among the spurs of the Sahyadri 
lange both these rivers pass eastwards tlirougli the plain of 
Betgaum, on their way to the Bay of Bengal. 'J'hcy are 
bordered by d<*eply cut banks, over which they seldom flow. 
None of the rivers are serviceable for purposes of navigation. 
SnmetimeK, in April and May, the heat is extreme, and in 
June and July the air is close and heavy, but on the whole 
the elimate is equable and pleasant to Europeans. At the 
close* of the rainy season, in the months of October and 
November, fevers are common, but at (dlier times, except 
in the wilder or less cultivated tracts near the Sahyadri 
Hills, the climate is healthy. 

Of wild uniinal.s the antelope is ctnninoii, ruiiging over 
the black soil plain in h(‘rds of from twenty to f<irty head, 
Sumbhar dc<*r, wild pigs, and bya?nas are found in tlie 
waste and forc-st lands. Of the larger beasts of pn‘y 
panthers are pretty generally distributed, but tigers art* met 
w’itb only in the south and south-west. Of game-birds 
there are the wild peacock, partridge, quail, snipe, leal, 
hnlam^ and occasionally the bustard. Except llie well- 
built and agile Myscire cattle, and one or two varieties of 
hnfValoes of northern (trigin, usually kept by the gaulis, or 
professional milkmen, the local breeds of cattle are poor. 

Bkixjaum, the cdncif town of the district, is situated at 
nn elevation of nenily 2h00 feet above sea-level, on the 
northern slope of the basin of a W'uter-eourse called the 
hellarv ndla^ww affluent of tlu^ Markiindi river, whieJi flows 
into the Ghatprabha, one of the numerous tributaries of the 
ri\er Kistna. 

Tho native town lies between the foi t on tluj east and 
the military eantonnient, which extends along its westei n 
front, separated from it by a water-course. The site is 
wooded. The fort, about 1000 yards in lengtli and 700 hi 
breadth, is suiTOunded by a broad and dee]) wet ditch, cut 
in liaid ground. In 1818, after the overtJirow of the 
Peshwa, the place was invested by a British force. After 
bolding out for twenty-one days tlie garrison of 1000 men 
capitulated. Since its acquisition by the British Belgaiim 
has increased greatly in size and wealtli. The large mili- 
tary cantonment contributes to its prosperity, while a .school 
built for the eliildren of natives of rank adds to its social 
position and importance. 

BSL'GXUM. The origin of this kingdom as a se]iarato 
state dates from 1830. In the month of August of that 
year a revolution began at Brussels which severed the Bel- 
gian provinces from the crown of Holland. On the 4tli (i 
October following the provisional government at Brussels 
])roclainied the independence of Belgium ; and on tin* 2(itl 
of December it was announced to the congres.s assembled 
in that city that the allied powers of Europe bad recog- 
nized the permanent separation of the Belgian pruvinee^ 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands. In Februaiy. 
1881, the congress elected the Duke of Nemours to the 
tlirane of the newly formed kingdom ; but his father, Loui.s 
Philippe, king of the French, having refused the crown or 
the part of his son, a new election took place, and the chuiei 
of tho representatives then fell upon Prince Leopold of 
Snxe-Coburg, widower of the Princess Charlotte of Eng- 
land. This prince having accepted the crown, took tho 
oaths prcsci'ihcd, and ascended the throne in the presence 
of the congress on the 22nd of July, 1831. 

The Belgian territory is bounded on the N. by the Dutch [ 


lart of the pruviuee of Liinbonrg, and by North BiuLaiit 
md Zeeland; on the N.W. by the North Sea; on the S.W. 
ind S. by the d<q)artmciits of the Pas de Calais, Nord, 
\rdcnnes, and Moselle, in Franco; and on the E. by the 
)nt<h portion <if the grand-duchy of Luxembourg and the 
praud-duchy of the Lower Khine. 

Area and J*opulatioH . — 'JJiis territoiy lies b(‘twc(n 40® 
31' and hi® 27' N. lut., and between 2® 37' and 0® E. Ion. 
Its gi-eatc.st length from S.E. to N.W. is 173 English miles, 
ind its greatest breadth 112 miles. Its form ujiproachcs 
■o that of a triangle, the bast* of which is the French fron- 
.ier, and its area is ('.omputed at about 11,300 Eiigli.-'li 
square miles, or twice as largo as 'I'orksliiic. It is thus 
v(*ry nearly one-tciilli of the area of Great Britain. The 
C(»uiitry is divided into nine provinces — viz. Anvers (Ant- 
weryj), Brabant, East Flanders, West Flanders, Hainault, 
Liege, Limbourg, lAixcniboiirg, and Namur. Tlie J)0])U- 
latioii in 1880 Hinouiited to 5,i)10,8ll. At the formation 
of the kingdom in 1H31 the number Avas only 3,785,000. 

The density of the poymlatioii — 105 jier English square 
mile — is gi*catcr tlian that of any kiiigdiuii in the world, 
including even England, Saxony, or Lombardy. In East 
Flanders it amounts to t<00 per English square mile. 

Surface and Soil . — The general character of Belgium 
is that <*f a low' and level country. Tin* chief highland is 
diieetly connceled with the Vosges, which stretcli into the 
provinces of Luxembourg and Lie'gc. From the iieigli- 
bonrbood c»f the sources of the Saoin* and Moselle a branch 
runs north Mild tlividcs the waters of the Moselle from those 
of the MiUis. Extending into the southern part of Luxem- 
bourg, it gradually declinc.s as it approacln's the banks of 
the Semoy and the Sure. The high ground, which is iiitcr- 
rujded by the.si* rivers, rises again to a greater elevation on 
their iiortbern borders, incloses the valley of the Ourtlie, 
and ends h(‘lween the Onrthe and the Itoer, in tlie moun- 
tains of the Hohe-Veon. The greatest lieightof the mouii- 
tuiiis in the tract deserihed is 22G5 feet above the sea. A 
yi.'irt of the Ardennes also cxt«*iicls into Belgium, and 
separates the basin of the M(*ns(* fioiii tliat of the Schelde. 
Highly beautiful scenery distinguishes the river valleys, in 
which are limestone escarpments, caverns, and other natiiial 
riiriositivs, side by side witii cvidoiices of high cultivation 
and of mining and mannfaeturing activity. 

The soulh-wcsiern distiictof Belgium is geologically the 
mo.st important. There the coal and ironstone of the 
country are found. Tertiary strata abound in the north, 
and mesozoic deposits in the centre, between the rivers 
Scrhelde and Demer. The eoal-lields of Belgium arc in tlie 
provinces of I.inihonrg, Liege, Kainur, and Hainault; 
and many of them are very rich in produce. The annual 
yield in recent years has averaged I4,000,t)(*0 tons. The 
scams are veiy nnmenms hut generally thin, and have 
been subject to such violent derangement from disturbing 
causes — contorted in every possible inanner — as to occasion 
yieculiar difliculty in woiking them. 'I'hi* other varieties of 
mineral yirodiice include inui, calamine, lead, copper, zinc 
(half of all the zinc used in Europe is the yiroduce of Bel- 
gian mines), slate, black iiiarhle, and common building 
stone. Belgium yiossessos scvcial mineral .springs, the most 
celebrated of which arc those (»f SrA. 

Tlie soil, which in each of the provinces consists almost 
entirely of clay ami sand, and w'ould have been a heath if 
left untouched by man, lias for the most part been rendered 
fertile by a duo admixture of both tliese elements. Agri- 
cultural industry is e.arried to a great extent in tho king- 
dom, and the cultivators have availed theinsclves of every 
advantage within their reach for increasing their produc- 
tions. Ah much as sevcn-eiglitlis of the w'hole surface of 
the country arc niidcr cultivation. Even of the unculti- 
vated land a considc'rahle part is occupied by forests, and 
is therefore productive. Some parts near tlie son, called 
“polders^,*’ are so low that the land has to be protected 
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froiu iimiiJatiun by dykes. Numerous places aloii" the 
batiks of the rivers are also protected by dykes. Tliese aro 
called “interior polders.” The climate of Belpuin is 
somewhat similar to that of England, but rather colder in 
w’intcr and hotter in summer, and rain falls on an average 
1 60 days in the year. 

Jtivers^ Canals^ if r. — The priiicipsl rivers of Belgium 
are the M;ias5,«r Meuse) and the Scli<‘lde. 'I'lic first, wliudi 
has its Source in the department of Haute Marne in France, 
filters Bflgiiitn about a mile from Givet in the province of 
Namur. It Ihiws first to the iiortli as far us Hastiferes, 
about 17 J miles S. of Namur; it then turns to the N.K., 
and, after resuming its north course, flows to Namur, w-hore 
its direction is again ehnnged to E.N.E. The Meuse quits 
the province of Nuinui at Huy, and continnes the same 
course to Lii‘ge, when it again lakes a more northerly 
direction to Ahuistriclit in liimhourg, which province it 
enters at Navagne, and quits the Belgian territory between 
IVes.sem and Stevenswaardt. It receives tlie waters of tlie 
.Sainhre, Iloiiytm, Mcliaigne, Ourthe, Li'gie, Berwinne, Geer, 
Gcule, and Geleeii. The Meuse is navigable through the 
whole of its course in Belgium; below Liege, h«»wever, the 
passage is rendered difiiiult by shifting saiulhanks. 

The Schelde likewise has its souree in Fiance, about I J- 
mile S.E. of Castelet in the dejiartment of Aisne. It enteis 
Belgium immediately after its coufluciiee with the Scaipe, 
about 12 miles 8. of Tuurnay hi Haiiiault. Its coiUhC is 
N.N.W. to Touniay, which tow'ii it divides into two parts; 
it then turns more to the N.. and at the cud of 7^ miles, 
at Heriimes, forms the boundary line betw’een llainault and 
East Flanders. It leaves the former provinci* at Esea- 
inaiHes, and becomes the eoinmon boundary of West and 
East Flanders to the north-eastern (‘xlremily of the c«»m~ 
inline of Berchem, when its course is altered to N.N.E., 
and it passes tlirough East Flanders to Ghent. At this 
town the course of the river turns E., in which direction it 
continues to Denderinond, wdiere the Schelde again becomes 
tlie boundary of tw'o proviiu'cs, and divides East Flanders 
from Antwerp. Its course again ehanges at Dendermoud 
to N.N.E., and at Antwerp it turns to N.W., in which 
direction it flows until it quits the Belgian territory between 
Zeeland and NoriJi Brabant, and joins the estuary of the 
West Schelde at the point of its junction with the East 
Schelde, opposite the S.K. end of the island of Ziiid Beve- 
land. It receives the waters of the Lys, Dunne, Dender, 
and Kiipel. 'I'he Schehlc is navigable tliroughout its wlude 
course in Belgium, and indeed as far as Caiubrai in France, 
11)6 miles from the sea. The navigation is, however, 
rendered somewhat difiicult for large vessels at the mouths 
of the river by sandhanks. From tlie nature of the 
country, there being no hills to break the force of the 
winds, they have a very sensible cflect in increasing or 
diminishing the tides, causing a difference in this respect 
of 3 or 4 feet in the height of the water in different con- 
ditions of the w»*ather. 

Belgium is imt so well prorided as Holland with canals, 
hut it possesses st veral, sorjc of w’hicli are used for iniga- 
tion as well as navigation. The Bois-lc-Duc Canal extends 
about 42 miles from Maastricht to Bois-le-Duc. The 
Binges and Ghent Canal gives passage to vessels of 100 
tons burden; Ghent is also connected with the sea by a 
sliip canal. The Louvain Canal extends from that town 
lc» Malines. The Brussels Canal extends northwards fn>m 
Brussels to Boom, and southwards from Brussels to Charle- 
roi. Tlie canal from Mens to Condc, 24 miles long, is 
one of the most commercially useful works in the country. 
The entire Iciurtli of the river and canal navigation in Bel- 
gium is over 1000 miles. 

The iiitcrnul communication of Belgium is gn*nt]y aided 
by a coiiipletn network of railways, many of which were 
either made or are leased by the state. The lares are 
exceedingly low. 


The system of telegraphs in Belgium has been under the 
control of the govcrnnieiit sineo the year 1850. From the 
year 1860 to 1862 the tariff w'as Ij franc for any ordiimi 7 
message of twenty words; but in 1862 it was reduced to 
1 franc, and in 1866 to half a franc, that being the present 
scale. The reduction of the tariff has been in every 
way eminently succtsssful. 

Agric.uUure , — The most general objects of cultivation 
arc wheat, rye, barley, oats, meslin, buck-wheat, hemp, flax 
(celebrated for its superior quality), madder, hops, cliicory, 
colza, and the artificial grasses, clover, trefoil. Income, and 
sainfoin. The ruta baga (or Swedish turnip), turnips, car- 
rots, parsnips, and potatoes aro raised to a considerable 
extent. Tobacco is grown in sunie situations, and every- 
where similar fruits to those of England arc objects of 
careful cultivation. The great fertility and high state of 
cultivation in the western and north-western provinces are 
the boast of the Belgians and the admiration of straiigins. 
Through a wide ai^ea the summer landscape is that of a 
rich and beautiful garden. 

Ill addition to the materials commonly used in England 
for maimro, the Belgian farmers emjiloy considerahlc quan- 
tities of turf-ashes; and they also collect with the utmost 
care the drainings of dung heaps and other ffvtilizing 
liquids. By means of clover and other artificial grasses 
many cattle arc bred and fattened, and these again are 
serviceable in providing manure for the land. 

It is customary to plant trees on the borders of fields 
and round the villages. Among the timber- trees are the 
oak. chestnut, borse-cbestnnt, beech, elm, horn beam, a.sh. 
walnut, fir, and different descriptions of poplars, (battle, 
sheep, horses, and pigs are largely reared, and the breed of 
the horses is much attended to. 

Belgium is essentially a countiy of small forming, the 
law of succession, combined with other causes, having 
tended, and continuing to contribute, to the scheme of dis- 
persion and subdivision of land. The leading principles 
w’hich govern the descent and division of property, whctln*r 
personal or real, in Belgium, on the ilcoth of the owner, is 
that the children inherit his property in equal shares — the 
children of deceased sons or daughters representing their 
deceased p.«irent8. When real property cannot be conveni- 
ently divided, it is sold and the proceeds divided amongst 
the heirs; hut a sale must only bo resorted to if division of 
a property is almost impossible. The object of this is to 
prevent the accumulation of lauded property. The system 
was introduced into Belgium at the time of the French 
Kevolution. To illustrate more clearly tho oxUmt to which 
laud is divided in Belgium, it appears from the latest ofiicial 
statistics that out of every 100 farmers 4H‘21 per cent, 
cultivate less than 50 acres, 12*80 per cent, less than 20 
acres, and 28*99 per cent, loss than 12 acres. The num- 
ber of farms over 60 hectares, or about 1 26 acres in extent, 
is only in the proportion of 75 to every 10,000. 

As a rule the small fanner, artisan, or labf>urer who is 
an owner owns his cottage and a small plot of land (about 
half a hectare in extent). If he does not earn his bread 
almost entirely in some industrial pursuit, he hires land in 
addition to what he owns. In many cases laud is an 
auxiliary moans of subsistence to what is gained by indus- 
trial pursuits; in others the proceeds from industrial pui- 
suits are an auxiliaiy to the profits resulting from the 
cultivation of the soil. Nearly all the peasants in Flanders 
keep numbers of rabbits in hutches, which are largely ex- 
ported to England, and are known in the markets as Ostond 
rabbits. The Belgian is averse to the veiy idea of emigrating ; 
sooner or later, however, ho will be forced to do so, for, as 
we have previously stated, it is already the most densely 
peopled country in Europe, and the population, both rural 
and urban, increases rapidly. 

Heligum and Education , — The great bulk of tlie people 
belong to the Bomaii Catholic Church, there being only 
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nbout 14,000 Protostants and 2000 Jews ; but the members 
of all religious persuasions enjojr the most perfect freedom 
in everything connected with the expression of their opinions 
and the modes of worship which tliey may adopt. Part of 
the incomes of the ministers of each denomination is derived 
from the public treasury, but the salaries paid are very small. 
The Oatholics are under the spiritual charge of the arch- 
bish«)p of Malines and five bishopb — viz. of Bruges, Ghent, 
Lidge, Namur, and Tournay. Belgium contains throe 
universities — Ghent, Liege, and liOuvain — in which are 
cluNHcs fur mcdicitMi, law. moral philosophy, and pliysical 
and mathematical sciences. Bruges, Brussels, Namur, and 
'rouruay each contain a public school (Athdnoc), in which 
the usual branches of literaiy education are taught. In 
addition to the establishments already mentioned, a gi'cat 
number of elementary schools (ecolos pritnaires) are open 
in the difierent provinces. 

Under tlie Dutch government education was compulsory, 
but on the sepiu'ution of Belgium from Holland tlie Belgian 
authorities aholislied the compulsory system, and odueatioii, 
which was making steady progi'css, has since 1830 made 
hut slight advance, and is to a very great extent under the 
contnd of the clergy. Many are the complaints of the 
igiiurunce of the lower classes. The condition of the agri- 
<-iiUural class, in particular — the extreme subdivision of the 
hind amongst peasants, some as owners, some as tenants, 
who, both young and old, are forced to continuous toil in 
order to eke out an existence — is naturally a serious iinpedi- 
laent to educational pnigrcss in the rural districts. In the 
industi'iul localities also parents are generally anxious to 
get their children admitted as soon as possible into work- 
t>iiu])S and maimfacta'ies. 

Mamtfavturea and Commerce , — Before tbe introduction 
of railways the manufacturing industry of Belgium liad 
declined as compared with tbe extent to winch it was car- 
ried on in the fourteenth century. The making of thread- 
lace originated in Flanders, and up to a comparatively recent 
period Brussels and Mechlin curried on a large trade in 
that article; in the former city more than 12,IHJ0 per- 
Mous were once employed in its production. Early iu 
the fouileonth century Louvain contained 4000 hMuns for 
woollens, and Brussels and Antwerp had together as large 
a number. At a date not quite so remote Ghent employed 
between 80,000 and 40,000 looms for the weaving of 
wuolloii and linen goods. It is mentioned that the weavers 
of that city once mustered 16,000 men in aims under the 
banners of their respective trades. Antwerp at the time 
of its capture in 1585 by the Duke of Parma, governor of 
tbe Spanish Netborlauds, contained a large population 
employed in manufacturing woollen and silk goods; but 
through the tyranny of its conquerors the artisans were 
diiAtm away, and many of them took refuge in England, 
where theii example and instruction were of great use for 
the improvement of the English silk trade. The woollen 
manufacture is now prosecuted at Verviers, Charleroi, 
Tournay, Mons, and some other towns. Cotton spinning 
and weaving are eanied on la some of tbe larger towns. 
Liege and Maastricht contain large tanneries. At Antwerp, 
Ostend, and Ghent there are some sugar refineries ; cutlery 
is made at Namur, and fire-arms in considerable quantities 
at Liege. Breweries are nunierous and extensive in most 
of the principal towns throughout the kingdom. Of lato 
years tlie trade of the country has very materially revived, 
especially iu the production of coal and iron at Li^ge and 
Namur. Wages are so much lower than in England that 
the Belgian ironmasters are often able to compete siieci’ss- 
fully with the English in many foroipi markets both in 
niunufacturcd and unmanufactured goods of u certain kind. 
Belgian woollen manufactures also compete severely wnth 
those of England. The Belgian workman is not to be com- 
pared to bis lively neighbour, the Frenchman. Ilis/br^ 
lies in producing a cheap article, not a gmid one, and he 


gets paid accordingly. In domestic trades, such as cur 
pentering, tailoring, and tbe like, the careful workman is 
Ills own master, renting a small bouse with a little shop for 
bis wife, of which he lets olT us much us be can spare. 
Such a man will earn from 4 s. to Gji. a dsy, while tbe young 
and improvident artisan who works for others as a journey- 
man thinks himself lucky if ho gets 2«. He, however, 
never dreams of working upon Mondays or *;‘te da}S, and 
ndics ii]>on public or jirivaU* charity to help him to exist, 
which he contrives to do up<»n potatoes, vegetable soups, 
weak coffee, inferior bread, and very little meat. 3’his class 
is equally badly housed ; they herd together in the nmst 
dismal streets of the great cities, or crowd the damp hovels 
which surround the country towns and the pit moullu 
Their dwellings ar(^ as fine fields for epidemics as it is pos- 
sible to conireive, as they are seldom able to afiurd more 
than one room, to wliieli a lodger is frequently admitted, 
and tbe moral taint of overcrowding falls heavily Uf»on 
them. Miners, colliers, engineers, and workers in copj)er, 
iron, and glass are better paid, lu^ttcr fod, better clc)tJied, 
and better kalged. Bairing the miners, these arc a steadier 
class of men, living generally in the upper jiiirts of respect- 
able business premises in the suburbs. Most of them can 
r(‘ad and ealcnhito tolerably well ; but, despit(‘ these ad- 
vantages, an* liardly as well informed us the same class of 
English w(»rkjnen. Like tbe Freiieliinun, the Belgian has 
his Council of Pnid’hommes to settle trade disjmtes cheaply 
and expeditiously, his friendly societies, and his annuity 
socie-ties. Trade-unions exist, but have little inllueiice 
except in the coal and mining districts. 

To prevent the misery, and often the crime, arihing from 
the want of employment among the working clashes, clmrity 
workshops are establihbed in Cilient, Li<?ge,und other towns, 
which are accessible to all workmen without employment 
and iu poor circninstanecs. The able-bodied are paid 
according to their work, and tbe aged and infirm according 
to their necessities, I'hese w’orksliops of apprenticeship 
and improvement are intended not only to supply work to 
the unemployed, hut also to initiate the people in the 
exercise of new or imj)roved branches of industry, and to 
instruct yotmg men in some trade or prof»*ssion by wliicli 
they may be able to gain au honest livelihood. They have 
be«*ii of great benefit to many of the poorer classes, who 
must otherwise have been brought up as vagrants and 
beggars. Similar to tbest* are tlie maiinfacturiug schools, 
intended principally for girls, where they are employed in 
making lace, &c. 

The im]>ort and export tr.ade (»f Belgium presented before 
1830 an annual Hvi*rage of jC 12,0()(),OO0. Up to 1840 it 
ranged between £12,000,000 and £16,000,000 ; between 
1840 and 1850 it increased to about £36,000,000; be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, to £60,000,0(81; in 1884 it had 
reached over £120,000,000. It is cbii'fly with Germany, 
France, Great Britain, tho Netherlands, and America. 
The exports are chiefly coal, and flax ami woollen inanu- 
facturi‘a ; and the imports cereals, silks, and wine. 'I'he trade 
with Great Britain now- amounts to over £23,000,000 
per annum, as shown by the most recent statistics — ex- 
ports of British produce to Belgium, £8,497,109 ; imports 
from Belgium, £15,135,291. In I860 the total trade 
betw’eeii the two countries was only valued at £8,000,000 
pur annum. The chief articles imported into Great Britain 
from Belgium are sheep, rabbits, butter, silk, flax, candles, 
glass, bides, paper, retined sugar, and woollen yarn. The 
articles sent to Belgium consist principally of cotton and 
woollen goods. In addition to the exports of British pro- 
duce from the United Kingdom to Belgium, foreign and 
colonial jiroduce — chiefly raw cotton and wool — is exported 
thence to the value of between £6,U00,U00 and £7,000,000 
per annum. 

Tbe fon*ign trade of tbe country is carried on mainly 
through tbe medium of foreign shipping, the number of 
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vessels (sailing rikI steam) of which the Belgian mereliaut 
navy is composed being very small. 

(iovtrnment . — Belgium is cjilleil a limited constitutional 
monarchy. The 8uce,ession is limited to the direct male line, 
to the perjjctual oxelusiou of ft*males and their descendants. 
In default of a male heir, the king, with the consent of the 
legislative chambers, may nominate his suceesftor, and in 
further defaui't of such noininution the throne is declaied 
vacant. The legislative power is vrstt'd in the king and 
two chambeis — t he Senate and Chamber of liepresentalives. 
The members of these idiamhers are elected by citizens 
paying not less than ‘J.'J francs (about iJos.) unniially of 
direct taxes. The nnniber of deputies varies with the 
population, and cannot <‘xccfd one menilxa* for every 
40,000 iiiliahilant.s; and the number of senators is half 
as many as the deputies. The dcjinlies are elected for 
four years, and llie senators for eight yeaj s. The de]»uties 
receive pay at the rale of 430 francs each per month, 
during the sittings of the chaiidxa*. Each branch of the 
legisliitm e may originate laws; witl) this exception, that 
every law relating Xu the j'ceeipt m* (‘xpemliture of money 
for public jmrposes must l)(^ first voted by the Chamber of 
Re])resentatives. The ordinaiy hillings of both ebamhiTs 
are held in public ; hut eai*h eliainhcr, on the demand of 
the presid(*nt or of ten nieinbeis, may form itsedf into a 
secret eommllleo, and when so f(jrmc(l it rests with the 
majority of tlie ehainher to decide whellicr or not the 
siltiiigs shall eonliniie to he ••••*cret. If a m(‘inher of either 
of the legislative houses accepts an otlice of emolument 
under the crown, he vacates his seat until re-elected. 

The chamheis ass<*ird)Ie as of right eviny year in Novem- 
ber, unless they shall have been previously culled together 
by the king. Tlie ses.sion must last at least forty days; 
its prorogation is proiionm'ed by tJjc king. 

The prerogatives of the king, with rosi»eet to choice of 
ministers, noniiiuiting to civil and mllitsiry (iflicc.s, making 
treaties of ncace or de<'laralions of war, coining of money, 
administration of the laws, &e.., npjn-oximate very nearly 
to those of England. No t.'ixos can be levied by the state 
milesH previijnsly c' (aolished by a law passed by the cliam- 
bers, and all such taxes must be voted annually. 

Tlicrc are elected councils in cacli j)roviuce for the 
management of local allairs, which are of great importance 
to the country. 'I'ln-y give a healthy .stimulus to agricul- 
ture, tr.'ule, ;iiid commerce, and direct the eonslructi<ju :md 
repair of roads, canals, and bridges. I'he comimmes Inive 
tlie power of appeal to the king if they consider tliemselves 
iiggiieved by any acts of the provincial ctinncil. I^Iattcrs 
exclusively coinmnnal are managed by elected conunuiial 
councils. Personal liheity, and liberty of conscience in the 
ftdlest sense, arc guaranteed by the conslitution to every 
citizen ; all arc amenable to the laws, and all are jdaeed 
ecinally under their protection. The pi ess is free, and it is 
decreed that no censorship .shall ever be eslahlihlied. 

ylrw#//. — rio* standing army is foimeJ by conseiiption, 
to which evn able man ‘‘ilio has completed his ninctccnili 
year is liahlo. Suhstitiit.jii is permitted, hut the military 
law' of IK 73 pnjvidcd very strict precautions against abuse 
of the system. The legal period of servie,e is eight years, 
of which, however, two- thirds are allowed, as a rule, on 
furlough. The war strength of the army is 100,000, and 
40,(J0(i in times of peace. The spirit and patriotism of 
the people, as widl as the thorough efticieney and prep.ared- 
ness of the national resources, w'crc strikingly shown at 
the outbreak of the Eraiieo-fjennan war of 1870-71. A 
few days sufliced to place the fortresses and tlicir g.ajTisoiis 
in complete readini‘.s.s for defence, and to send to the 
frontier an army of Cfi.OOO men, fully equipped with 
artillery, train, and all other necessaries. The wisdom of 
such prepanalncfes was mainfe.st sofin after the war was 
declared, when a projected tre.aty between France and 
Prussia was made public, wliieh showed that the former 


' power had M-riiaisIy meditated the absorption of the little 
! kingdom. The British government, mindful of its tre;ity 
I obligations, at onco took the most effectnal mensuros pos- 
: siblc to insure respect for the imh'pendence of B(dginm 
from both belligerents, and no violation of neutrality took 
place during the war. The whole military position of 
; Jlelgium is essentially defensive. There are several ex- 
' eelieiit fortresses, but within the last few years most of 
, the old fovtitieations liave been demolished, and the defence 
' eonceiitratcd in the magnificent modern fortress of Antw ei-j). 

I It isof recent construction, and no expense, nor anything tliat 
modem engineering science could suggest, was spared by 
I its distinguished constructor, Coloncd Brialmont, to len- 
1 d«‘r it almost the strongest, and under certain conditions 
! certainly the strongest fortress in Europe. Besides the 
I st.inding army there is also the civic inilitia, org-anized to 
I maintain liberty and order in times of peace, and to defend 
{ the indej)endenee of the conntry in time of war. It 
! iiiiinhcrs 12o,()00 men without, and 400,01)0 men wiih 
the n serve, is comi> 08 cd of all citizens between twciity- 
1 one and forty able to hear aims, but is in active seiviee 
only in towns having more than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
I in fortresses. Tlie men elect their own oflie.ers up to the 
j rank of erdtniel, and during peace the forc'C is under the 
I iiiinistiy of the interior, hut in time of war is transfeneJ 
to the ministry of war, and subjected to military discipline. 

Jterenue . — The revenue of Belgium is about 1,500,000 

per annum, of which over £4,000,000 is dciived from rail- 
ways ami telegraphs. The public debt amounts to about 
£58,000,000, including over £8,000,000 which Belgium 
had to take over as its share of the liabilities of the Nether- 
Ltiuls w’hc‘n it separated frcmi that countjy. Most of the 
remaiiuier Jias been raised for, and employed in, the con- 
st metion of works of public utility, particularly railways, 
j TJie first lines constmeted and worked by the state, being 
I gi-eat trunk lines, gave every year an increasing return 
which enrieii“d the Treasury, To these were first added 
conceded lines, wliieJi had to be purchased from companies 
at high prices; tlien secondary lines, w'hosc traffic was 
unremunerative. After many previous experiments, tlie 
accounts of the railway have been since 1878 drawn up 
j on a new and presumedly more accurate principle. The 
j Treasury is now considered as the banker of the railway. 
It is as-'umed that all funds advanced by the former ajo 
eliargcnhio w'.th an interest of 4 per cent., and repayable 
within iiincly years. According to this new metliod of 
book-kee])ing, it appeitrs that the railway contributed 
largely to the revenue until 1872 inclusively, but that 
since that year it has, on the contrary, entailed an annual 
loss. The tarifis on pa.sscngcr8 and merehuiidi.s(5 in Bel- 
gium are much lower than those prevailing in the rest of 
Europe; and it is nmintained by many Belgians that, 
notwithstanding the loss in recent yeirs, the experiment 
is a gre.at success, and bears evidence in favour of state 
ownership. The railway, they argue, is worked in the 
interests of trade and industry, therefore of the wdiole 
community. It is considered that the benefit thiw iii- 
diroetly neea-uing to the public at largo is greater than that 
wdiich might be realized by aiming at a commercial profit 
for the direct and immediate benefit of the taxjMiyprs. It 
is certain that, if managed solely as a commercial enter- 
prise, the railway w'ould nut have proved such a stimulus 
of national prosperity. 

B<*lgium was one of tlie fonr Continental states — France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland — which fonned a monetary 
league in 18G5. The four states entered into a convention 
by w'liich they agreed upon the French decimal systeih, 
establishing perfect reciprocity in the currency of tlie four 
countries, and giving the franc^ /ivrs, or lira^ the monetai 7 
unit of each of them, as well as its multiples or fractions 
in gold or silver, the same course and value throughout the 
extent of their respeetive territories. 
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History , — After forming Kuccessivcly part af the F reneh, 
Burgundian, and Spanish dominions, Ihdgium in the 
eiglit»*(>ntli (’(‘iitury passed into the hands of Austria. In 
1815 it was united to Holland, and with it formed the 
kingdom of the Netherlands until 1830. Its independence 
as a separati* state is innv guaranteed by tlie powers of 
Euro]ie. It lias been eallcd “ the eockpit of Eunipe,” 
having been the scene of many severe struggles lietweeii 
eonlending armies. 

Belgium is sujiposed to have been originally oeenpied by 
I Celtic inhabitants, hut derives its name from the llclgse, a 
(lerinauie tribe, who intruded upon the natives, reduced 
them to subjection, and extended their iiicui'sions to the 
southern shores of England. The present population is 
not homog<*in‘ous, but belongs to these two distinct stocks. 
In the northern pi evinces the pcofth; are of Germanic origin, 
therefore Ihdgiaiis ju’oper, formerly called Flemings, and 
the lower classes speak the Flemish language, whieh is 
merely a form of the Duteli. In tlie soutlaMii districts 
they are Walloons, of mixed Celtic extnietiuu like the 
French, and use; the Walloon tongue, wliieli is ])recise)y 
the same as the IVeiieli of the thirteenth cenlin-y. But 
])ure French is uniformly the languag<* of tli<* governmeiil, 
of literature, of educated soeiety, and is generally uudtT- 
stood exeept in remote rural situations ; while pure Gennan 
is s]ioken in ]»l.aces adjoining the, frontier of that country, 
lioili races, tliongh with little real sympathy between them, 
agree on various points. 'I’liey liave generally a profound 
veneration for the clergy, and will often observe rites and 
eeremonies in wliicli tlie i)riests take part, wbudi surprise 
the stranger by their extreme puerility. While at no 
period eminent f<»r lit<*rature, they have carried the line 
aits l(» a high degree «if perfection in the ilepartments 
painting and architecture. The artists of the early 
Flemish school, founded by Van Eyck, excelled in brilliancy 
of colouring and the faithful iinihitiou of nature, to which 
tlioMs i>f a later school, represented by Uuhens, added 
nobleness of <lesign, comhined w'ith freedom of exeeutiou 
and harmony of parts. In arehiteeture the tine examples 
of Gothic, are not r,oniiiu‘tl to the churches, hut include 
towm-halls, with other civic buildings, and some private 
dwelling-houses raised by the opulent burghers of hygimc 
times. All classes are distinguished by a passionah* .itlaeh- 
menl to civil liberty; yet patriotism, owu'iig to repealed 
change of masters, dnetuating territorial limits, and eorre- 
spondeiues to bordering communities, can scarcely he tsaid 
to exist, in the ordinary sense of tlie tenn. I^»cul attach- 
jutMils refer to the t(»wn or village of birth rather than 
to the country. 

The p(»pidur fondness for .spectacles has descended from 
very ancient, times, and though not can’ied to tiie same 
exti/vagant length as fonnerly, the exhibitions on festival 
ilays w'bicU best please the public are not a little grotesque. 
A score of towms might be mentioned familiar with wicker- 
work giants and giniitesscs, which figure in processions on 
Ijolidays; and still-walkers rtiJl appear in the? streets of 
Namur on occasions of general mcrrimcTit. A strong taste 
for music is universal; this is evinced by frequent asscan- 
blios of amateur performers, many of whom belong to the 
labouring classes; and by tlie cliimcs from the towers of 
tht5 town-halls and the church steeples, which are constantly 
pouring forth tlieir notes on tho passing breeze. In tlm 
gn,*at towms a salaried musical professor is retained to 
amiiSQ tlie citizens daily by playing upon tho bells. 

BELGOROD', the chief, town of a circle in the Uussian 
province of Kursk, stands on the small river Ziolka or 
W(‘ssolka, about !)0 miles south of the city of Kursk, and 
has a population of 14,000. It is divided into the C)ld 
(Russian, Bialyorod^ “white town”) and New' Town, and 
has three suburbs; the Old Town is surrounded by a 
rampart and ditch, but the New Town by palisades only. 
There are several inanufactorie.s for refining and pressing 
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w'ux, and for spinning and weaving; and it carries on a 
lumsiderable trade in hemp, bristles, honey, w'ux, leather, 
S(»ap, &c. Three lai-ge fairs are held annually. The 
environs are produc.tive in fruit, for which the district is 
much celebrated. 

BEL'GRADE, tlie capital of Sen'Ia, Is situated at the 
junction the Save and tlu* Damilxi, and im the right hank 
of both rivers, w'hich are here v(*ry broad amf navigable. 
The population in 1883 was 30,000. The city was 
fonnerly very strongly fortified, and was long famous in 
the military annuls of Turkey. Under the treaty of Berlin 
of 1878 the old fortress was dismantled. It is the best 
built tow'ii in Sta’via. and great improvements have been 
eflected in r(*er'nt years. It is gradually heconiiiig more 
and mort* F.unqieaii in appearanee. The mixed po))ulation 
of the eily, consisting cirudly of Seiwians, Turks, and 
(•reeks, dislingiiishablo at once by their eostiunc, present 
an interesting scene to the stranger. The city is the 
residence of an arclibishop, and contains nearly 100 
mosques .and churches, stivcr.il large hazanrs, twelve baths, 
and many other important public bnihliiigs, among wdiicli 
may be mentioned tbo palac*,o of the King of Servia and 
some spacious schools. Belgrade is tlie principal entrepot 
of tla^ trade between (knistanlinople and Salonici on one 
side, .and \’it‘nna and Pestli rm the other. 'I'lic exjiorts 
ctnisiNt of woi>l, dressed skins, bufialo and cr>w bides, wax, 
honey, tan-bark, silk, oxen and cows, immense numbers 
of pigs, and linavood. From Hungaiy, hardware, delf, 
yiorcclaiii, pottciy, and salt are importexi ; and from Semlin, 
opposite to Belgrade, the city is supplied with wheat, flour, 
oats, meat, vegetables, ami fruits, 'riiere is eoiibiderable 
manufacturing industry among the inhabitants. Car- 
pets, silk and cotton si lifts, anns, and leallicr are made. 
Belgrade, when visited by Dr. Kdw’ard Browm in tbo 
latter part of tlie seventei'iitli century, was described as 
eiiioying a large amount of commercial prtisperity, gieatly 
favoured by its excellent position at tlie eonftiienee of the 
Danube and Save. The city, however, like most others 
under Turkish rule, f(*ll into ruinous decay, and became 
chiefly remarkable for it.s studious violation of every rule 
of cleanliness. In 1807 the Turkish garrison was with- 
drawn ; and n‘lie\C'd from the incubus w'hich had so long 
weighed upon it, the city in a few' years imt only com- 
meiiced to wear an improM*d aspect, but also to regain 
its former eommercial ])rosj>crity. 

BELIAL (usually pronounced Be'lial, but more cor- 
rectly Bcli'al) is one of tho few cfnnpouud words in the 
Hebrew’ language. It is formed of tw’o w'ords, meaning 
nothingness and utility. Hence Beli.'il means a W'orfhlcHs 
fellow'. A man of Belial, or a son of Belial, a daughter tif 
Belial, means in the Bible a wncked person (see Dent. xiii. 
13, Judg. xix, 22, 1 Sam. xxv. 17, &c.) llelial, if 
cmjdiaticallv used, moans the worst of spirits. 

BELIEF. Til common language this means the assent 
given by the mind to any dcclaratkni, proposition, or .state- 
ment, the tnith of which is not knowm with absolute cer- 
tainty, hut W'hich has rt*asonablo evidence for its support. 
It is aUo given to the aceojitance of truths w’hich, though 
they arc ca])al)le of being demoiislratcd, arc received siiiqily 
on the t(‘stimony of otliers, and to the statement of facts 
and incidents relaleil by persons regarded as woithy of 
trust. Thus most (»f the truths ascertained by science, are 
capable of demonstration, but very few people arc able to 
follow intelligently the chain of reasoning, tho series of 
i>hser\'ations, or the mathematical calculations necessary 
for this. But when' there is a general agreement among 
those w'lio are qualified to make the necessary tests, the 
results agix*cd upon arc accepted by the majority without 
lie.sit.ation or question. This term is also used to denote 
the trust in the mdity of the events recorded by the 
memory, and the anticipation of events in the future 
similar to those of the past and present. 
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In thc*olop;y lujlicf is goiinrally S}’nr)nytnous with faith, 1 
.'iiiil it servos to designate the confidence felt as to tin; ! 
leality of God, of his attributes, of our moral responsibility, | 
:iml of the future life. It is also given to the ace(!ptaiicc I 
of theological tenets, and a man is 8]»okoii of as bidieving ' 
in the authority of the Scriptures in any particular doctrine ; 
or definition; and a “Ix'liever” somcliines means the same j 
thing as a Airistiaii. In another sense it is used for the j 
tilings hclieved in, and a statement of doctrine or creed is j 
called a beli(jf. i 

While, however, the term is freely iisi*d, and its various j 
meanings are suflieienlly indicated in ordinary sptsxdi, the j 
«|ueHti(»ns ns to what state of mind is implied hy the word, • 
and to the distinction between belief and knowledge, have j 
proved very (liilicult to in(‘taphysicians, and can hardly yet j 
be considered as l)eing suflicicntly investigated or defined, j 

Among Ih itisli tJiinkers llnme was the first to endeavour I 
to analyze this stale of mind, which he defined as being a | 
Jcfling d<Tivcd from the results of experience, and asserted I 
Hint *‘all belief of mat fer-of-faet or real existence is derived i 
merely from sitme object present to tlie memory or senses, . 
and a customary coiijuiielion between that and some other j 
ohji'ct ; or in (ttliev words, having found, in many instances, \ 
that any two kinds of ohjeets, flame and lieat, snow and ! 
cold, have always been conjoined together; if tlaineor snow | 
he ]iresented anew to the senses, the mind is eaiiscil hy 
eustom to expect heat or cold, and to hvVun'c that such 
a quality does exist, vvhieli will discover itself upon a 
nearer ai>proaeh.” 

Jliime’s conelusiuns have* been ojijKised or nioililied l)y | 
subsequent philosophers, notably hy Heid, and as before . 
stated there still exists considcrahh* div<*rgenee in the 
theories propounded on iliis subject. One of the latest is j 
that of l*rof(*ssor Bahi, who regards belief us a **]»huse of j 
onr active naliire, othcnvisc caiJod the will,*’ and defines 
belief a' being ‘‘a fjroirfJi or ilercloprnCHt of I he wlU undtr { 
the purAuh of iutn^nedinfa emh" W^hcii a voluntary act 
at once brings ploasun? (as in eating jdeasaiit food) we | 
experi«*nee th'* f riniitivo course of the will, in pursuit of | 
an end ; but when belief sways ns we pursue internmUate j 
ends, ill the emiviction of obtaining our ultiniute end, 
jjleasure. 'i'fins we jirocnn* an orange, we peel it, &e. — 
actions {to iiiternKHiiute lauls) all of vvliieb in themselves 
are unprofitable”-’ under the belief tliat through these vve 
shall ultimately enjoy tlie fruit, this being our ideal motive, 
onr true end. It will he necessary to indicate some of the 
]»rincipal heads of I'rofessor Ilain's argument, hut the reader 
is refeiTed to his ‘‘ Emotions and Will,” or to his shorter 
work, “Mental and Moral fcieieiicc,” for a masterly exjxisi” 
tion of the doctrine. 

i. Ill believing tliat snow is cold (ITurmi’s illiistnition), 
are, we only making a purely intellectual judgment? Such 
a judgment exists, hut there is somctliiug beyond it ; for a 
]iredsely similar conception may be formed witlumt any 
belief. We may imdcrstand accurately what is meant 
wh<*u it is assertcii that oxygen can be a li(|uid, but to 
belifvo it wo must have something move than this eom- 
preliension. Intellect .'ilorie is then'forc insuflicient to give 
tlie basis of belief. Feeling also is iiisullicieiit, for wc may 
desire a thing very greatly and yet know well tliat wx* shall 
not, or may not, attain it. There lemains the 1 bird function 
ot tli(! mind — the will, that which regulates action ; and 
here we discover the basis of belief. For when a man fully 
eoneeives a thing hy his intellect, and acts out that con- 
eeption by his will, our coiumoii judgment is that he really 
lielieves that thing. A man professing to believe in tlie 
teachings of .lesus, and acting in (qipositijiii to them, is 
justly susjH'cted as hypocritical, as deticieiit in a(;tual belief. 
In short, 'irhat we believe we art upon. 

Hut it may lie objected that we Ixilicvo oftentimes 
withoiil acting, a-, in the case of tlic imperfect believer in 
Christ just meiitioned, who may he weak rather than 


hypocritiiyil ; and that wn believe even where wo cannot 
act, as when we accept the tiwliiiigs of historj'. The first 
objei'.tion is met by the fact that belief, though genuine, 
may be overpowered by a stronger motive, ns when a 
niggardly man withholds charity from un objee.t be knows 
tube descr'dng; and the second is met by the eonsideratioii 
that “ what we believe we would act upon if wc couhl,” as 
wlxui a jujor man cannot allord to give money in charity. 

3. Belief in abstract propositions and in courses of 
reasoning comes under this delinition, for it will he found 
to re.sl ultimately niion some few axioms or matters of • 
common experience, as that “2 and 2 make 4,” &c., 
and on these w’c do habitually act. So also belief in such 
exses as the teachings of men of .se.ieiiee, &c,, reposes 
on tlie fact that in tliose points where we <‘an test their 
statements hy action wc find them aeenrate, ; therefore wx* 
extend our belief to tlu'ir entire writings. 

4. The opposite of belief is not disbelief, for we liave 
the same attitude of mind in accepting <ir rejecting belief 
in a tiling. It is doubt wdiieli opposes belief. JIop«', and 
its opposite, despondency, are phases c>f belief. 

The elli-et of noble faiths, or beliefs, upon the mind is 
probably the most invigorating of any possible influence ; 
:ind we may eoiielude this article in the words of the great 
Scotch pliilosopbur: — “All epochs wherein M7iVy' jircvails, 
under what form it may, an! splendid, heart-elevating, 
fruitful for eonfernporaries and ]x)Stcrity. All (‘poehs, on 
Ihe contrary, wherein Unbelief under v\liat form soever, 
j maintains its sorry victory, should they even for a moment 
glitter with a sham splendour, vanish from the eyes of 
posterity; heeaiist* no one chooses to burden himself with 
the study of the unfniitfiil ” (Cuilyle, “Diderot’’), 

BELISA'RIUS, one of the most fanxms generals of 
the dark ages, was tJie mainstay of tlx* power of the Em- 
peror Justinian. He saved the eiirpiru in a rlangeroiis 
sedition, A.i». 532; he utterly destroyed the A'andul kingdom 
ill A.i>. .531, after North Africa had Ixxn in the h:mds of 
the barbarians fer ii centuiy ; and in a camiiaign against 
the Gothic kingdoms of Italy, undertaken in llie next year, 
lie had great, success, and hud reduced Sicily when lii.s 
jeahms inaKt<T recalled him. He was allowed a second 
liv<! ye.ars’ campaign to save those conquests whiidi he alone 
iunild keep, only to bo recalled on the point of final viclfuy, 
in oi’der that hU rival Nurses might reap the fruits of hi.s 
skill. Four times in his career did he drive hack danger- 
ous attaeks of the Persians, and each time was recalled in 
disgrace, either through caprice orfear. His wife, as licentious 
as the notorious Empress Theodora, of whom she was the 
intiniato eontidantc, was one »>f the chief intriguers against 
him, hut the trcachoi*ou8 conduct of lx*r and of the Sove- 
reign never succeeded in shaking the loyalty of Belisariiis. 
The emperor dreaded his reputation, and his v<Ty genius 
was his danger. Ho was allowed to linger in ignoble retire- 
ment until a serious peril to the state arose in 551), by an 
advance of the Bulgarfan hordes undot Zabergau ; and the 
aged veteran alone was able to save Cuustantuio])le. This 
crowning s(‘rvic.i! was enough to bring down on him a 
t'lwning disgrace. Justiiimn, now eiglity-one years old, 
had him falsely accused of conspiracy to murder the em- 
peror, and though he graciously spared his life, he robbed 
liim of all tliat lie possessed, and so grievously afflicted 
him by a long imjirisonmeiit, that eight months after his 
final acquittal Belisarins died (a.i>. 505). Ijitcr fiction 
added, without any knowm authority, that the venerable 
wjuTior was deprived of sight by the tyrant, and was 
found begging for broad in the streets— “ Give a ]x!iiTiy to 
Belisarins tlie general” (Mannoiitel, “ Belisairc ”). The 
detestable Justinian died a few months after. Belisarins’ 
friend and cotrqianion, Procopius, has left very full accounts 
of his eainpaigiiH, and of the base intrigues of the time. 

BELI2X' or BAIil23C^ tlio chief town of the colony 
of British Honduras, and the only trading port, is situated 
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ill 17° 29' N. lat„, 88® 8' W. Ion., at tlio southern moutli 
of the river Belize, which divides tlic town into two parts, 
and is crossed by a substantial wooden brid^jje of 220 feet 
span and 20 in width. Many of the houses arc convenient, 
well built, spacious, and even elegant, constructed entirely of 
wood, and raised 8 or 10 feet from the ground, on pillars 
of mahogany. There? are a governor’s house, court-house, 
clmndi, hospital, gaol, and some schools. The grouj>s of 
lofty cocoa-nut trees, interspersed with the foliage of the 
^tamarind, give a pleasing and picturcsriue appearance to 
the dwellings, independent of the agreeable shade they 
aflord. 'J’ho streets arc regular, and intersect each other 
Jit right angles. I'lio mannfacturc of oil from cocoa-nut is 
canied on extensively, and the fibre is also worked up for 
niattresRcs, &c. There is regular steam communicatum 
with Jutnaicji. The chief exports arc mahogany, rosewood, 
cedjir, logwood, and cocoa nuts. The pojmlation in 1881 
was 5707. 

BELL, a musical instrument, consisting of a cup or 
bowl of metal sounded by being struck with a hammer or 
cbippcr, I'ilher from within or without. TIuj first method 
gives tin* liner sound ; and as regards church hells (the 
noblest form of the instrument), tJie mode of ringing is to 
hang the chipper loose within the hell, and swing tho hell 
till the i-ljippiT Jiits it. Indeed in no other wav can that 
charjicl eristic tone of bells to w’liich Tennyson has felici- 
tously applied the epithet wild,” be thoroughly brought out. 

“ Iting out, wild bolls, to the wild sky” 

could not. bo applied to fixed bells chimed by apparatus, 
nor to the similarly worked chimes of clocks; and these 
r(‘pi’eseiil the main forms of bells struck from the outside. 
The feelile result of that perfonnauce where an itineiunt 
])layer strikes with a small Tiiallet bells hung in series 
on a fi june, is no doubt knowm to many readers ; as is 
also the, far supirior eflbet produced by :‘haiid hell 
ringers,” who hang their clappers within the bells they 
u. 'll'-' -clever performers manipulating four bells each, two 
on eitlnw hand. 

The iijimo of the hell indicates its original purpose; it 
is the Anglo-Saxon hella^ “the thing whicli makes a 
noise ; ” and hdluw and hull aro other forms of tho 
sjuue root, w'liich is traceable up to the primitive Akyan 
Boot is/ mual. 

The origin of the hell is lost ; W'C find it already in use in 
the earliest records of liumnn society. Aaron (and the high- 
jiriests after liim) wore hells of pure gold alternately with 
other ornaments along the hem of tho robe (Ex. xxviii. 
and xxxix.), that his movements might be revealed wlien 
he opi»voached tho holy place ; and the inscription TIoli- 
TO TiiK Lukt>, w’hich lie bore on a gold frontal, is 
jilinded to ill a prophecy of Zecliuriali (xiv.) as to be in- 
hej-ibed on bolls borne by horses in the coming “ golden 
age ” — a very early specimen of those pious inscriptions 
which have been placed on hells used in religious services 
down to this day. It will lie seen that the latc.st of the 
family of monster bells, “Great I’aul,” bears also her motto 
(a hell, like a ship, is feminino with her admircj*s). Ear- 
lier than Moses, Kgyi»tinn festivals of the god Osiris began 
with bell-ringing; and later than his time, though still 
in remote antiquity, tho Greek priests of Dionysus and 
Cybelo rejoiced in bells amongst otbor appliances 'for mak- 
ing the greatest possible noise [see Bac(uianalta] ; also 
among the Greeks wo find hand-bells to have been used in 
camps and garrisons, by patiids who went round to visit 
tho sentinels. Such bells were termed codCm. Tbo Romans 
had thrcfi ehief appellations for tho liltlo bell — petaxus^ 
codo^ and tintiumhulum ; the second of these was evidently 
bonowed from the Greek w’ord already mentioned; the 
last was probably intended to be imitative of the sound of 
the bell. The hour of batliing among the Romans w'as 
announced by a boll; it was also in domestic use, was 


adopted both as an ornament and an emblem upon trlom- 
plial cars, and was fa.stened to the necks of cattle and 
sheep that they might bo traced wrhen they strayed. It is 
believed that church bells were first used to summon wor- 
sliippers by Pauliims, bishop of Nohi in Campania (a.d. 
400) ; and although there is no historical record of this 
fact, it seems to bo borne out by tho words wofft (our knoll 
or kndV) and campanm (whence camiiuiiilc, or bell-tower) 
being tbe general names for bell at this time. Sahianus, 
jiupc in 604, ordered the hells to ring the korm emmdeat 
at the proper times during tho d.'iy, and Bcn(?(lic.t Biscop, 
nlihot of Weaniiouth, brought his bells from Italy about 
680, Those were probably hand - hells ; bells hung iu 
towers arc not know-n to he earlier than the ninth century. 
St. Gall’s bell (650), made of iron plates, and St. Patrick’s 
hell (contemporary with Pfiulinus of Nola) arc still shown, 
the former in the Sw'iss town hearing the saint’s luiinc, tlio 
latter at Belfast. Thcsi? ari^ small koii hells about 6 
inches high. About tbo thirteenth century chm*ch bells 
beg.'in to increase in size, and w^erc dedicated to their func- 
tions with holy rites, frequently bejiring names, and still 
more often pious inscriptions. They were held to drive 
aw’Jiy evil spirits from the passing soul (the pausing hdl)^ 
to disperse lightning, &c. A special ciidowiiiciit for tho 
latter purpose was attached to Old St. Piiiirs. Mnrtuos 
plnngo^ Fulgura frnngo (“ T lairn-nt the dead, I shatter 
tho lightning ”), ran the old phrase. A speeial use in Eng- 
land was the rurfi'W bdl (co?/i*rc-/cTi), said t<i ho intro- 
duced l>y^Villianl the Conqueror, hut really of much earlier 
date ; probjibly it had the double object — first, of pre- 
M’Uting cons})iracy under cover of the dark, for all men 
had to ri'tire at eight o’clock curfew, and put out lights 
and fires; and next as a precaut ion against the frequent 
fires which burned down whole villages when houses were 
of wood. The xnuclus hell is part of the ceremony of the 
mass, and of course continues to this day ; it is rung by 
an assistant in the sendee when the j)rii‘st raises the host 
at tho words Sandus^ sauctux^ sandus^ Dorninns Deus 
iSlahaofh (“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth”), that 
those without the church may ulsf) participtiie if they choose ; 
and in Catholic countries it is the cnstoin of poorer folk 
to kneel if they hear the sanctns. 'riio angvlus^ n hell 
nmg at morning, noon, and evening, ‘wlien (by an edict of 
I’ope John XX.1I. A.i». Ifl26) thefjiithful are to repeat the 
Are JJtiria^ is also still retained ; and the evening jirjiyer 
is especially observed in most Continental countries at the 
sound of the angelus. 

Fig. 5 in Pluti; gives a section, drawn to scale, of the most 
approved form of hell, any serious deviation from which is 
found to be accompanied with a dctcvioratioii in tone. In 
this figure the unit measure is tlu; thickness of the bell at 
< 7 , tho “ sound-how.” The diamder of the hell is 16 to 15 
tiinf'H this unit, and the xemidinmeter^ a c. is 7J. The 
hdglit of the bell, a /, from liji to crown^ is 12. The bell 
at the top must have a thickness of two-thirds of the unit, 
and is struck out from the centre, J\ found by infiecting 
a f =S units on tbe pciqumdieular, r e. If tbe bell be 
too flat, as in fig. 3, it expels the included air with an 
iinpleasing jerk, producing a loud, disagi’ecnhlc sound. If 
the. bell Ik' too long in proportion to its width, as iu fig. 4, 
tho air is set in motion like the air inelnded in an organ- 
pipe, and the hell is not well heard in n horizontal direc- 
tion. This is the gi*eat defect of the Chinese hells, which 
jirc fonned on tho moded of some of the Camp.<inulaceaE!) 
or similar monopetalous plants. In fig. 1 we have repre- 
sented an ai>proxiiuatioii to the best slmpc, lioth for loud- 
ness and tone. A bell divides itself into vibrating lunes 
by meridional nodus, and not by e.ircnlar nodes. If the 
hell be wetted and then coven-d by sand, and struck 
cautiously so as to bring out only the fundamental note, 
four lines of sand will remain, marking out as nodes four 
(iuudrantal meridians on the hell, ns is shown in fig. 2. 
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Of tlift Lmr quadmnt.al linos into wliicli tlio Loll is tlms 
divided — two of tliein, a h and d r, are always in a pliawj 
of vibration opposite to that of the otlin* Iw'o, a d and b c, 
and the nodal meridians, d o c and d o b, nill remain con- 
stantly at rest dnriii" the vibration of tin* bell. 

Th(^ approved shape is not the rcsnlt of any theory, but 
is found to 1»e the best by lontj cxpc) ieiie(‘. The mmnd-fnm 
is always thicker than any other ]>art of the bell ; its jiosition 
lias already been pointed out. Tbc books at tbe top for 
llxin;^ eliureli bells fir<' I'alled rniHniH, and are cast on the 
bell, as well as tbe internal loo|» for lioldinj; tbe ela]>pcr or 
tongue. Sir E. lieekelt reeoinincnds doiii^ away with 
canons and boltiiii:^ the bell «liiei*t on to the »inck or beam 
wbicb supports it, and also si parately boltiiqi; the elajiper- 
rin^; and this lias the p-eal advantajee of permitting the 
bell to be })arlly tunieil round wlien, after many years, the 
rontiniial beating of llie tongue lias Avorn a furrow in one 
jiart of the soninl-bow, the result of nbieb is often a crack, 
and the consequent desti notion of the bell. 

Bells are made of a niixliire of c«»ppcT and tin, about 
,*1 to 1, or in modern work 22 of cojqier to 7 of tin, the 
latter metal, if in <‘\eess, making the bell brittle. The 
copper, if in excess, desthfvs the brilliaiiey of lone, 
(JIass bells lm\e a line l«in<', but tlieii brittleness prevents 
their use. 

Bells are lower in t)it<b in pioporliou as their tliiekness 
diminishes with regard to llieir si/e ; to tune a bell therefore, 
if it is too sliaiqi, the tliiekness of the sound bow is reduced 
a little. If the bell needs to be sharper the rim is tnrnejl 
away, so us to make it smaller. Bell-founding is now so 
accurate. lioAvevcr, that wlade jieuls of eoiTeel “ maiden ” (Le. 
nnlniied) bells are fieqneiitlv produced. Tbe inoile of 
founding large bells is t<» build up a core of briebvork, iJic., 
coated w'itb clay, wliieli Is sli!i(M'd to llie interior mould 
of the bell by a revolving “sweej),” wJiose edge scrajies 
down tbe clay to its oAvn contour, us it turns rouml the 
central jiivot wbioli ]jrojects froiii the core. 'J’lie core is 
burdened by t’li Imilt in its liolhav interior. The outer 
Mirfacc of the Ixdl is then nuidc in exactly the reverse 
fashion, b}' means of a clay lining moulded under a sweep 
revolving inside u large ni“tal cofn*. WJien therefore tbe 
cope, with its sliajicd and Jianlened lining, is ]ilneed over 
the eon>, there is just the space of tbe tliiekness of tbe 
bell left between them; and into this molten metal is 
]iouivd, after tlie moulds for llie canons and elappcr-ring 
have been duly attached. 

Tlie ringing of bells in cbont/rs or jwnfs is a matter of 
coiisiderabli* art. 'J'lie clashing of bells pell-mell deniaiuls 
no skill, and tbc ringing of a peal fiom treble to bass in 
regular order, or flic reverse, is easily accomplished. TJic 
following table will show, however, that to exhaust tbe 
changes on a large peal of liells is an oiii'i-ous undertaking, 
for eA<*n a triple, mug on a ])eal of seven bells, demands 
bO-lb sr])arate variat a ns, and takes skilful ri ng^rs about three 
hours; and tbe method of changing or “ d«idging,” under 
the gnidiiriee of a skilled conductor, is most intrieato and 
inten-stiiig. We refer our readers to “ Change Binging,” 
by William Banister, .as the .autbovity upon this subject. 
We add the names of the various grades of peals: — 


Bound, . . ,3 b(;lls, 

Single, , . 4 

Double or 
flrandsire, !) “ 
Bill) Minor, “ 

Triple, . . 7 “ 

Bob Major, . 8 “ 

(later, . . 9 “ 

Jlob Boyal, . 19 “ 
Cinque, . . 11 “ 

Bob Maximus, 12 “ 


G changes possible. 
24 


120 
720* 
.3,0*1 Of 
4O,.320i 
.302,880 
.3,028,800 
.39,910,800 
479,001.000 


* i hour. 1 31 hours. J 28 hours. 


The last three, if not fonr, are quite impossible, for the 
Bob Maxiiniua would take ninety-one years to ring, at two 
stnikes a second ! 

Belka .are hung in eliureli belfries, as above stati'd, to 
l.arge beams (tbe “stock”) by their canons. The stock is 
litted to one of the spokes, and also to the .axle, of :i large 
wheel, round the rim of which runs the bell rope. Tliere- 
foiv, pulling the rojie would swing the bell inontli upwards, 
.and this is c.alled “ setting the bell.” rreeaution is taken 
against the bell sAviiigiiig i-oiind and round, for a sfog^ 
projects from tbc top of the slock and catelics against a 
sfidtT when tbc boll is set, and when oonseijuenlly llic 
stock is beloAV the bell. The ringer tlien, by pulling Ills 
rope, causes tbe bidl to swing round till tbe stay ealelies 
the slider on one side, and then matters an* so arrangfsl liy 
the Avay the rope is fixed that bis next pull Avill e;mM> llie 
bell to turn Completely round in the op]iosit(; direction till 
the stay strikes the slider on the oppositi* side lo tlie lirsl. 
At each SAviiig, therefore, tbe bell starts mouth in air, 
comes dowm to a banging position, swings fnrllier round — 
till she is mouth in air again — to nearly (but nol quite) tin* 
same position as at first, and repeats this motion at I bo 
next swing in Iho opposite dii*ee<^ion. 3'lieso ymlls are 
eiilled the “band puli’* and ** back stroke” lespeelivelA . 

Ill 1882 “CJreat Ikaul” (fig. 0 in I’latc), tbc befi\icst 
Icll in England, was snecessfnlly east, and bung in St. 
I'anl’s Cathedral, London, with an inipresslMj religious 
ceremony. The bell bears the arnis of the dean and tli« 
motto, wnV/i, rtou ernitgt liianro. She was east in 
the foundry of Mr. 3'iiylor at Lougliboiongli. Three fur- 
naces, one of wbicb w'as specially built for tin* ]turpose, 
poured out more than 20 tons of molten metal into the 
gigantic mould of “Great Paul,” and after writing otf 
“overplus” and “waste,” this left actually in tbe mould a 
weight of lOj tons. TJiis mass of metal, consisting of 
pure till aud copjier in due jiroportioiis, was about 8j hours 
ill course of melting. Four minnt<*s after tbc rush of 
molten metal tbc mould was full, at 10..3I) p.iii. on 2.3rd 
Koveiiibcr, and “ Great Paul ” came into existence in one 
of those deep “pits” so mysterious to lookers on. Jt Ava.s 
not until tbe evening of the 29tli, that tbe beat bad 
suftieiently abated lo all(»w tbe men to hoist out of the 
]»it tbe mould lind bell iii their “ ease.” 'Diis east-irou 
“c,*isc”lmd .an all-imiKirtant duly to perfonn; it liad to 
ri'slst the enormous strain of such a weight of metal when 
forcing itself impetuously into the mould ; and so, in order 
to prevent a bursting asunder of the mould, it Avns made 
strong enough to bear a pressure of 200 tons. lueli,iding 
clamps and bolts, it is probable tliat tbe wliole weight of 
! this liuge l»ox was not far short of 25 tons. 33io “skin” 
of the casting showed no flaw of any kind whatever ; and 
when the tone was produced by swinging .a lieavy ball of 
iron against the sound-bow, a musical note boomed out 
which was impreasivc Iswond description. The dimeiLsions 
of the bell are as follows: — ffeight perjiendiiailav (from lip 
lo top of canons), 8 ft. 10 in. ; diameter (from edge to 
edge of lip), ft. Oj in. ; tliiekness (of middle of sound-bow), 
8j in., or about onc-thirteentb of tbc diameter. 'Ibc note 
is E flat, the upper partials B flat, E flat and G being just 
audible with the sononius ground-tone. The cost of the 
bell and hoisting it into its jilaca* in the upper jiart of tbe 
north-west tower was about £3000. The railway com- 
panies declined to risk the conveyance of so grejit a load ; 
it was therefore brought to I^mdon by road on a massive 
trolly (bell and trolly together weighing 22 tons), drawn by 
a traction engine. Tlie door of the cathedral bad to bo 
cut away lo admit the monster, after its journey of eleven 
days. The great “ hour ” bell of St. Paul’s (“ Great Paul ” 
is for special occasions only) weighs 5 tous 4 cwts., as 
apiiiist the 10 tons 16 cwts. of her superior. 

^ The great bells at Westminster are four “ quart er-bells ” 

I .and “ Big Ben,” which strikes the hours ; the dimensiouB 
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of tli(! fornioT arc as follows ; — Tho first wcifjlis 4 J Ions, 
and fcivcH tin* iiolt! 11 ; the second weighs 2 tons, and 
sounds K; the tliird, wei^hinj^ Ij ton, is tuned to T 
shjii 7 »; and the fourth, >vcif(hin" only 1 ton, pves (3 
hlinrp. Jn tin* middlo of tho helfry it was i>ro|>os(‘d to 
.su?']U'U(l tlic hour hell, “Big Ben,” which was to have 
been some fi feet in diameter, and to have ■weighed 14 
tons (th(‘ liannner itself w'hich wvis to have stnielc it 
weigliing 1 ton), and its note was to have been K, an 
octave lielow that t)f the 2-ton bell, ll was designed by 
Sir K. B. Denison. It was east in by Warner & Son, 
near Stoekton-on-'JVes ; was brought safely up* U* London, 
and hung at the base <»f the Clock Tower, to be trh‘d. 

sounding it, however, with its 12-cwt, clap])er it was 
fouiul to he cracked; and fnrtiier that there was an actual 
flaw in the iiu'lal, which must under any circumstances 
have insun d the ulliinate fraeture of the boll by the blows 
of the baiiiinei. Jt nas tben broken up, ami the pieces 
<*aiTied down to Whiti'chapel to Mears’ bell-foundry, where 
it uas recast, witlj 2j tons less metal, aud a much lighter 
chij)IKT — the latter, in fact, only weigliing C cwts. Tor a 
time things ueiit well with this; hut eventually it cracked 
like its ]>redecessi>i , hut not so badly. For a considerable 
period nftt r tills Ibe hours were struck on the -Ij-ton bell; 
but I la* big tiiie was .subset jiieiitly patebed u]», and all 
residents in !.< udou are now familiar with its decji boom. 
Tlie twt) “Hens” cost llio eoiinlr}' some £4000, ‘‘Great 
Tom” of Oxford, foinieily the largest bell in this country, 
weighs 7 tons 12 cuts.— .souk* 4 cuts, less than the chief 
bell in Lxeler Catlu-dral. The peat bell at Brfurt, 10 J 
fe«‘t high and H J feet in diameter, only weighs J 1 t<ais .*> 
cu ts.; wbil(! the largest hell in actual use in Western Kitrope 
ne.xt to “Gieat I’aul” is tliat .at Ihmen, which weighs Itl 
tons 1 ewt. The great hell fit Olmtilz uadglis 17 tons 18 
cwts., find tlifit of Vienna tcfi.st in 1711) uilhin 4 cuts, of 
this, llussia is tlie country, par ext'flfcnce, of stupendous ! 
hells ; hut tl:e “ C/jir KolokoJ,” or King of Bells, 20 feet I 
high and 20^ feet ill diameter, and weighing nearly 2(»0 
tons, Lay ci.ickeil and useh'ss up to the year 1 8**17, through 
the fire uhich e.uised its fall exactly 100 }ears previously. 
It was tlien made to serve as the dome of a church which 
wjiM formed by an exeu\ .atiou beneath it, aud still so remains, 
'riie “ New Bell,” however, very nearly as large, was cjisl 
in 1817, and hangs iu a tower near to the “(Jzur.” It is 
obviously im]K).ssihle to ring such Iiclla as these, in the 
legitimate sense of moving tl »* bell itself ; but in the case 
<»f “ Great ruiil,” she actually swings on gudgeons, like any 
of her Lillputiun brethren in an ordinary eliurch belfry. 
Another br.'ineh of the subject is treated under Cauii.t.dn. 

BX2LL, ANDBSW, DJ>., .a clcrgyiii:in of the Church 
1 4 Kngland, whose iifinie is honourably associated with tlie 
progress of education in the beginning of the ]we&ent cen- 
tury, was born .at tit. Andrews, March, 175i). He was 
educated at the college of that town, and after a stay of a 
few years in America, he returned to Scotland in 1781, 
entered holy orders, and became pastor of the Episcopal 
cha])t>l at Leith. He soon after proceeded to Iiidki, and in 
1788 was .ippointed one of tho chaplains at iMirt St. 
George, Madras. An asylum having been oslabli.shed for 
tho orjdifin ebildrcii of tho Kurapean soldiers employed by 
the Plast India Compfuiy, he organized it, and conducted 
its affairs for six years, watching over its interest with 
more than jiatenial solicitude. A scarcity of teachers led 
him to introduce tho monitorial system, by which the elder 
scholars became teachers of those who were youngiw. In 
17U6 he returned to England, and in the following year 
published a pamphlet entitled “ An Experiment in Educa- 
tion made at the Male Asylum, Madras.” The system here 
explained was adopted by Joseph Lancaster, a di.ssi‘nter 
who opened a free school in Iwondon in 17fi8, wJiieli w'us 
condmded on this plan. Lancaster attracted considerable 
attention to hi^ efforts, .and the British and Ft>r<*ign School 


Society W’as cfilled into oMsleiiee, w'hieh hce.Hino very 
siieee.ssful. The cl(*rgy of tins (Jhuicli of England, beeotniiig 
alarmed, founded mmlher society, entitled the (.Mmreli aud 
National Srjciety, of Avliich Bell became the ehainpion; and 
the friends of eduealion became divided into rival j»artics, 
the followers of B(41 ad\ocuting the. teaching of ebureb 
priiieiples, and lliostj of Lancaster an unsecl.'wian system. 
The .spirit of emulation thus iirf)n.sed led to tbo spread of 
eduejilion, and experiem-e soon ]iroved tho necessity of 
iiitrodueing important inodifiealions into tins monitorial 
system of teaeliiiig. Tt is now tlieorctically universally 
condemned, since the most rudimciilary ron.sidcration of 
the subject will show that a good f<-aclier must be a spe- 
cially tiained ])ersoii, and not a jnipil in course of training. 
On the praetie.'il side, lM»wc>er, as regards convenience and 
iiniiiediat(‘ saving of monex, it oilers too many temptations 
to be quickly abainloiied. A eoiTrct scheme of national 
education by (|iialilieil teaclicis would give mo.st valinibhj 
results, but its cost would he treble or (puidruple of the 
“pupil tcac'lier” system. Vet notwilhstaiidiiig this, every 
foreign goveniinent has at limes examiiied and invariably 
rejeetecl the eheaper English scheme. 

Dr. Bell was aftcTwaids a]>y»J»inli-d master of Sherhorn 
1 Hospital, Diirh.am, :iJid prebendary of Westminster. Ho 
j died at ('h<‘lteiili:mi, 2811 j .Tamniry, 18.‘I2, and was buried 
lit WestminstiT Al>l»ey. His huge foilime, which amounted 
to upwards of XI 20,000, was hi'fjueatlied to trustees to ho 
employed in the spn‘ad of eduealion, and he desired that 
I the iiiseription to he |»lac<*d nysm his tomb should hc.simyily 
“The author of tlie Madras S\s1em of Education.” 

BBLL. BOOK, and CANDLE. In the. ceremony of 
tin* greater cxcommuuieatiou ns yirae.tiscd in the Church of 
Koine since the <*ighth century, after tin* reading of tlic 
j seiitenee by the clergy tlie bell is rung, the book closed, 
and a cainlle extinguished ; the efleet being to exclude the 
c.xcommuniealed from the society c»f the faithful, divine 
sen ice, ami the sacraineiifs. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES, was horn at Edliihnrgli iu 
1774. At the High School of Kdiuhurgh ho made no 
maikeil figures It wms under the eye of his brother, John 
Bell, whose yirofession he luid adopted, that he first gave 
exidence of liis great talents, and In the year 1801, at the 
age of thirty, he remon’d to Lomlon. 

In 1814 lie was apyiointi'd surgeon to the Middlesex 
Ilosyntal, an institution which he siil)se«jueiitl} raised to 
the highest reyaiti*, ami which he yustly lioasts, in 18,*B5, 
of leaving “with full wanls. ami XI 20,000 in the fnmhs.'* 

In 1821 Bell yuodneed his first well-known pay>er on tlio 
“ Nervous System,” before tlie Koxal Society, and excited 
immediate and wide attention. Before the time of Bell all 
nerves were held to be alike in eliaraeter, and were con- 
sidered .simply to give more or less nervous susceyitihility 
to any organ, in projiortimi to the numbers in which they 
W'ere there distrJlinted. Bell iliscoveied, ami .showed, that 
the ncivcs were naturally disliiiguisluMl among themselves 
and clearly cla.s.siticd ; and tliat the nerves <4 .sense (whether 
jas-uliar or general), and lliosi' f4 motion, w'crc totally 
distinct in their eharaeter aud origin. On cutting a sydnal 
nerve, tlie older anatomists found both feeling ami motion 
to be lost by the y»ail wliieb is theme suyqdied witli 
nervous energy, and they concluded that the nerve caiTicd 
botli qualities eoiijoinllv. But Ihdl looked deeyier into tho 
mutter, and he we.s rewarded by the discovery that the two 
roots, by which the spinal nerves are coimeeted with tho 
vertebral nu‘dulla, derive ami bear from Ibem different 
qualities — tbe anterior root conveying the. motor power, 
and tbe yiosterior that of .sensation, or the sensor power. 
Following up bis inquiries be discovered, likewise, the 
special iiene of l•e^piratioll, and others with p.artieular 
qualities, as to which before his time not even a conjec- 
ture had been made. 

In 1824 he bec.'iiiic lecturer to tbe l.*oiidon College of 
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Surfjeons. II4 lectures ferined Ihe Lasis of a work entitled 
“ Aninuil l^Iechanics ” published in 1 H2S~2 9. The “ Bridf^e- 
water ^’reatise on the Hand,” and “ llIustrationH of J*aley‘s 
Natiu’al Theology,” (piickly followed. On the aceossion of 
William IV. he was one of tlioso seleeted for tlio honour 
of knighthood with Hcrschel, Brewster, and others. 

Sir Charlts Bell removed to Ediiihiirgh in J h:>( 5, having 
been absent thirty-two years. His opening leeliu'e us 
Surgical Professor was briJiiantly !itt<'n(l(‘d by professional 
and uon-prufeHsioual men of etninenec ; but lit' soon found 
that Edinburgh ■w;is not thi' field in whieb In* (;ould work 
out his experimental projects ; and the only gi’eat work 
which he finished there was a new edition of Ins “Anatomy 
of Expression.” In the siiiimier of 1842 Sir Olunles there- 
fore set ont on a journey to London. IT(i reached the S(‘at of 
Mr. Holland, of Hallow Park, on the 27th of 31a\', where 
lie died on the niglit of liis arrival. His death was not 
altogether unexpected, as lie had re<!cntly snffensl much 
from anpiim jmeUms. 

BELL, HENRY, the first man in Europe who sneeess- 
fully applied steam to the ]mrposesof lunigalion, w^ashorn 
in 17(17 at Torphichen in Linlithgowshire. He was edu- 
cated at the parish seliofd, and aft<TW’ards worked as a 
stone-mason and niill-wriglit. In 17S7 lie engaged himself 
with Mr. Inglis, engineer at Bellshill, and afterwards went 
to London, wliere he was employed by the celebrated 
Kemiie. In 1808 he removed to Helcnsburgb, on the Frith 
of Clyde, wher<^ Im jnirsiied his mechanical sehemi-s, while 
his wife nimiagiid tbe Baths lim. After engaging in a 
number of imsuccessfnl pn-jects bis attention was directed, 
by the experiinenls of Miller of Dalswinton, to tlic subje<-t 
of steam navigation; and in 1 81 2 a vessel, 40 feet long, was 
built from his ]ilans, called tbe 6'o»7e^, wbieh was propelled 
by means of puddl(*s work<‘d by a hteaiii engine of B horse 
power, liobert Fulton, a Sc.ottisli engineer, had iive years 
previously placed the first steamboat on the Hudson, in 
Ameriea, but thefo is no good giound for supposing tliat 
Bell had learnea anything of Fnltturs plans at the time he 
was jM-oci'eding nith his own. On the contrary, there is 
little doubt that Fulton had reet-ived material assistance hi 
the eonstnietion of his vessel from Bell. A .subscription 
was made by the citizens of Glasgow to relieve Bell of his 
financial embarrassments, and ho received a grant of i:20(t 
from the goverimient ;uid an aiumity of X200 from the 
trustees of the river Gly<]e. Jle died at Helcnsbnrgli in 
18J0, and a inonniiicnt of polished granite i.s erected tJiere 
to his memory. 'J'be trustees eontihued oiie-half of his 
pimsitiii to his widow, and a inoinimeiit was erected to his 
memory at Dunglass l\.int, on the Clyde. 

BELL, JOHN, an eminent surgeon and unjxiomist, the 
first wl 10 Huccessfnlly ajiplied, in Scotland, the science of 
anatomy to practical surgery, was born in ICdinburgh in 
J7(i.‘l, and died of dropsy at Home in 1820. 

dohn Beil wa.s educ ited .at the High School of Edinburgh, 
anil finished his medical education in the univcr.sity, which 
tben stood very high, ranking among its professors Blaek, 
Cullen, anil the second l^Ionro. At that time there was 
sc.'ucely any private teaching or means of eultiv.atiiig 
anatomy by private dissections. This deiieiency was sup- 
plied by Bell, who, in 1790, opened a private sehuol in 
Siirgi'ons’ Sqn.are, and bcgfin tliat .system of exti.a-academieal 
teacliing which, though it at first got him many enemies, 
has not a little contributed to the reputation of Edinburgh 
iifi .1 .sfbool of medicine. His lectures were devoted to the 
ap[tlicatioii of tlie ])rii»ciplcs of aiialomy to surgery, and 
obtained for him a great reputation. He howe\er made 
many enemiis, and, being excluded from tlie office of 
surgeon to the Edinburgh Infirmary, he found liimsclf 
obliged to elos(‘ his school. 

In 17'.>:i Mr. Jiell ])uhlished the first volume of liis 
“Anatomy,” consisting of a description of the bones, 
muscles, and jiants. In a short time aftcrward.s the 


I second volume was jiublishcd, containing the anatomy of 
j the heart and arkrie.s. The W'ork was afterwards com- 
I ]ileted by his brother Charles. His next work xvas on 
surgery, entitled “ l)is<*,ourses on the Nature and Cure of 
Wounds,” in two small volumes 8vo. Tlui “ Frineii»les of 
Surgery,” in throe volumes 4 to, xvas his next and his 
gi-eatest undertaking; and his last production is the 
“I.ietters on rrofessional Character and Education,” ad- 
I dressed to Dr. Gregory. 

I A work pnhlislied after his death on Italy shows th.at • 
i his talent for general literatm*e, had it been exclusively 
I cultivated, would have made liiin at least as eminent as his 
' iirofessional attainments have rendered him. 

BELL ROCK or INCHGAFB ROCK, on the e.ast 
coa.st of Scotlond, lies at the opening of the bay formed by 
Ihclted Head in Forfarshire and Fifeness.and nearly opposite 
the entr.'inee of the Tay. It is 12 miles S. E. of Arbroath. TJie 
rock is dry forabopt half a mile at low-water spring-tides; 
its average breadth is about 200 yards. 

A lighthouse was erected on this rock in 1811. There 
are two hells, which in thick foggy weather are t»»llcd iiy 
inachiiiery night and day, at intervals of half a minute. 
Prior to the erection of the liglitliouse many wrecks took 
place annually on this rock, which was the more daiigcious 
from having deep water all around it. The liglitliouse is 
j 1.) feet high, 42 feet in diameter at Hie base, ajid 2d feet 
at the top; and is solid for tlie first 30 feet ujiWMrds, l.'i of 
them being under water at high tides. The structuvo 
altogether cost X(>0,00U. The iiumi* Bell Bock refers to 
an old tradition made popular by Southey's w ell-known 
ballad “ The Incbcapc Bock.” 

BELXiAC, a town of France, in tlic d(‘p.'irtinent (if 
Vienne Haute, stands on the slope of a steep liill above the 
Vinson, a feeder of the Gartempe, 21 miles K. by W. of 
Limoges, and has a civil tribuiml, marmfaetures of linen, 
jiaper, woollen cloth, blankets, hats, nnil leather, jiiid 3700 
inhahitants. Not fur from the town there is a Driiidieal 
monument, consisting of fivt* iinnicnse stone blocks sur- 
mounted by an enormous slab. Tbe eonrt-housc and 
guard'liouse of Bellac are formed out of a portion of tlio 
old ca.stlo built by Boson lo Vieux in the tenth ceiitnrv, 

BELLADONNA. See Atuopa. 

BELLADON'NA LILY (“fair lady” lily), a name 
given in Italy to Amuryllis lielladonna^ anil so callcil 
on account of its beauty and delicate-blusliing flowers. 

It is found w ild at the Cape of Good Hope, hfis become 
naturalized in tlie rlitelies of M.'idcira, and is not nneom- 
inoii ill the g-ardens of England, wheri* it lives for many 
years without shelter, if planted on a sunny border w'cil 
protected from wet in winter. See Am xkyi.lidai’Kj:, 

BELL-ANIMAL'CULB (Vortlcidla) belongs to the 
eiliate section of tbe class Ixkuhouia. These bc.anliful 
anim.alcules may be found in ponds attaelied by a long 
delicate stalk or “pedicle” toxvator-plaiits, and sometimes 
even lo the limbs of aquatic Cnistae.ea. 'I’lie body has the 
shape of a bell with a projeeling rim, and closed in at the 
toji by u dise-liko cover. Inside the edge, mid se]»arating 
the rim from the disc, is a groove or depression which at 
one point diHqieus and le»*ids into the (pmjdtaffna or gullet, 
a narrow' tube which leads directly into the central Mibslaneo 
of the body. Structurally the body consists of a single cell 
eomjHised of protoplasm. The outer layer is thin and 
transparent, and fonns a membrane or ctttick. Within 
Hiis is the cortival laytr^ which is finn and granular; tin's 
layer passes giadunlly into a softer and more fluid substaneo 
eoniposiug the central mass of the body. In the cortical 
layer, and just lieiicath the disc, is seen a clear space called 
the contractile vacuole^ which expands and contracts at 
regular intervals. Its function is probably excretory. The 
nucleus is an elongated body situated in the cortuvU layer. 

In the midst of the central mass of the body several little 
round spaces may be seen, each containing particles of food. 
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Wlicn tlio contents of these food-vncuolos nre dip;pstcd, an 1 
ojMMiing is made in tln^ gi’oove of the body for the expulsion I 
of the refuse. Tlio stalk consists of two layers, the outer- ■ 
most of which is eontinnous with the cuticle of the body. ' 
'riie central ])ortion of tluj stalk is pcnerally suiTouinlcd \ 
w'ith granules, and is continuous with the cortical layer of 1 
tluj body. TIh? disc is fringed with nuTnerous little hairs | 
or cUia. Tliese cilia, by their regular and rajnd move- | 
iiuMits, cause constant currents of water to flow into the | 
gullet. IHinute animals and plants are ciiught in these 
whirlpools and swept into the centnj of the body. The 
\\ hole body of the bell-aiiiinalculo is capable of contraction, 
and this it does < if ten without any ajiparciit stiiiiulalion. 
I'lie stalk coils up spirally, twisting into a cork-screw shape; 
the* disc, retracts, and the body assnirie.s a pear-like slia])e. 
The bell-aniinalcules usually live in colonies, iiumiTous 
individuals being attached to the saiiu* foreign hody. 

Beprodiietion may he eflTceted in severnl different ways. 
Sometimes the bell-shaped body is split down the mid<llci 
from the disc, to the stalk; the two halves ar<5 then 
supported on tlie same stalk, and each acquires the 
stnicture previtiusly^ possessed by the whtile. On one of 
tliese two portions at the end of the body nearest the 
stalk a fringe of cilia is developed in addition to the cilia 
fringing the disc. This portion is then detiicln‘d and 
becomes a free swimming bell. Strangely <‘nougli the 
original fringe of cilia on the disc disappears, and a stalk 
is (levelopi'd .at this end of the body, while a disc and 
gullet is formed at the end which was attached to the 
btalk in the origin.al animal. It appears that a reverse 
process^ which Huxley calls ‘‘conjugation,’* sometimes 
ficeurs. One of tliesc free swimming bodies, instead of 
developing a stalk, sometimes attaches itself loan ordinary 
stalked animal, and becomes so fused with it that the two 
form one individual. Huxley considers it probable that 
this “conjugation" has relation to a scMUil ]n*ocess. Uc- | 
production may also tnk(‘ place by The nuclvu^ ' 

splits up, and portkais are thrown off as buds from the | 
lower extremity of the Imdy. | 

The bell -anil nalenlc sometimes becomes encysted. “The j 
boll becomes converted into a spheroidal Innly, in which only 
the nucleus and the contractile vesiekj nmiain distiiignish- 
jiblo. This surrounds itself with a stnietureless envelojie 
or c/ysf, from whic.h, after remaining at rest for a longer or 
sliorter time, the hell- animalcule may emerge and n sume 
its fonner state of existence” (Huxley). 

BELLAR'MIN, CABOmAL ROBERT, a famous I 
theologian of the Bonian Catholic Chureli, w’as born at j 
^lonte Biilciano, in Tuscany, 4tli 0<‘tober, lo42. He j 
elite; ed tlie order of Jesuits in 1560, was ordained priest | 
at Ghent by Jaiisoniiis in 1769, and elected to the chair of j 
theology at the Gniversity of Louvain in 1570. Having 
occupied tills position for six years, he went to Itomi’ in 
1576, wdierc he w'as appo:nt(*d professor of yHdcmical 
theology in the new college founded by Gregory XIII. lii 
1590 lie aceoni]ainicd the pope’s legate into I 'ranee Bn* the 
purpose of affording the Papal cause the aid of a. master of 
the controversial points of divinity. In 1.099 lie was made 
u f^ardtnal, and in 1602 archbishop of Capua. His efforts 
to reform his clergy were miceasing, and when in 1605 
Paul V. wished to h.ave him constantly at Koine ns an 
adviser, he resigned his bishopric. He w'as made, keci»er of 
the Vatican lihrar}', mid would probably liavc been elected 
pope but for bis connection with the Soe.icty of 11 h‘. Jesuits, 
lie died at Romo 17th September, 1621. Tlic great work 
of his life was the defence of llie Church of Rome against 
Protestantism, .and ho possessed, according to Bayle, “ the 
best pen for controversy of any man of his age.” Ills chief 
work, wddeh contains the substance of his lectures as 
delivered at Rome, was entitled “ Disputationes de Contro- 
versiis ChristiansB Fidci udversus hujas tcinporis licrctieos," 
and was published at Romo in ilirce volumes in 1581-62. 


It exhausted tlic controversy as it was knowm in those days, 
displayed great learning, subtilty of argument, clcaniess of 
method and arrangement, and a broad unfaltering statement 
of the tlieological dogmas of the Roman Catholie. Church, 
llis works when published in a collected edition at Cologne 
in 1619 tilled sc^veii folk) volumes. Another (‘dition (in 
live volumes folio) was published at Venice iiV 1721. Ho 
w‘as a man of a pure cliaracter, and an ascetic in his mode 
of life. Attempts have been made by the Jesuits to pni- 
eure his canonization, hut hitherto without success. 

BElaliA'RY, a district in the Madras Presidenoy, 

I British India, lying between 15^ 40' and 15® 58' N. l.at., 
j and 75® 4!J' and 78® 19' E. Ion. The .area is 11,007 
square miles, and the population, according to the latest 
statistics, 1,700,000. Tlic river Tuiigabliadra bounds it 
on the north, separating it funn the tciritorics of the 
Xizani; on the east lie the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool, and on the other two sides strctclics Mysore. 

The general aspect of the dislriet is a vast surface of 
treeless pl.iin, hroki'ii at rare intervals by granite masses 
that spring abruptly from the surrounding sheet of black 
eolton soil lik*‘ rocks from the sea. Bellary is, in fact, an 
I extensive ))latean, tilted up in the west on the slioiilders of 
i the Ghats, and slojiing down sharply tow.ards the eastern 
coast. IVatcr is very searet! lliroughoul, and vegetation is 
accordingly rare. Iron of, good quality abounds, and cop- 
jier, lead, auliinony, manganese, and alum are found. Salt 
i .and saltp(‘tre are extracted from the soil, 
i The f.aima of the district includes among mammals the 
I tiger, panther, cheetah, wolf, black bear, hy.a;na, wild boar, 

1 ;intelo])c, and Siimbhar deer — tlu* first and last being very 
. i*are. Among birds the order of Raptores is largely repre- 
' scnt»‘d— tin* bustard, llorioan, pea-fowl, partridge, quail, 
snipe, goose, and water-fowl afford excellent sport; venom- 
ous snakes abound. The flora is scanty — tlie hnhtd 
(^Acncin arnhini)^ hh' jn,Vibn\ .and wild date 

{Klaic splvcstfift) being the eliief indigenous trees; but in 
tin* topes and gardens arc found the mango, tamarind, 
eoeoa-nut, palm, banyan, and m'/a. 

Among the agricultural products of the district cotton 
bikes the first place. In tlic raw state it is largely ex- 
ported both to M.adras and Bombay, and the maiiufuetnro 
of cotton goods — cloth, rope, ta])e, and carpels— -occupies a 
large munber of the people. Oil- seeds, sugar-cane, hemp, 
and indigo are also cultivated. In woollen goods tla^ chief 
.articles of export are the blankets of the Kudlighi tdbd\ 
for which there is a demand all over the 1 ’residency. 
(Chintz -stamping still forms .an important industry in tlie 
Gouty /«////»’, wlwTe also there is a considerable mamifac- 
tun* of glass bangles. Iron-smelting is earrieil on in tlie 
llos])et taluk. 

The rliinate is extremely dry, the average annual rain- 
fall bi'iug only 17 inches. Fever exists in an epideinie 
form. Ophtlialinia is common, ow ing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere and the glare from the granite rocks. 

BrXT.AUY, the chief t«iwn of the district, is situated .‘105 
miles fiom Alailras by railw'ay, and contains 52,000 inhahit- 
i ants. Being tlie Jicadquarters of the district administration, 
ami of a hrigade of the IMadras army, Bellary jiossi'sses all 
the public establishments and offices pertaining to a ei\il 
and iiiilit/iry station of the first class. Situated on an avid 
pl.ain that stretches from the foot of a mass of granite 
rock d5t» feet in height, and about 2 inilos in cirenit, the. 
town is defended by tw’O lines of fortifications, 'riie u])p<a* 
fort crowns the rock, and being inaeeessihle in the face of 
even the smallest fence, may be con.'sidered impregnable to 
assault. The lower fort, containing llic arsenal, guards tbo 
eastern base. On the site stand sever.al public buildings. 
Southward is the native quarter. Condo BA/ar, Bvuee- 
pettah. .and JMellor pet.tali, containing the finest military 
market in Southern India, and subject to cantonment dis- 
cipline. A large tank, nearly 8 miles in eirtumfereiico 
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win'll Quito full, but wtiioh, bcin;; very shallow, is as a | 
rule dry for a part of every year, lies oii this side of the 
rook. On the wost arc groui>ed the ro^:;imenlal liui's, sub- 
Htaiitial huildin"s with uccoiiiiiiodatiou for two European 
and tw'o native ro^inionts. Tho oliniato hoinj' very dry (in 
consec|UCiice of tho winds passiii" over snoh an extent of 
lioated plain); Bellary is considorod a lioalthy station; but 
tho heat is groat, the moan rogistorod in Ajiril hoing 
and the normal annual rainfall amounts to only HIJ mohos. 
'I’liero are no local iiiannfacturos of impratanoe. 

BlSLla-BlRD (Cliasinorhytirns albui*) holougs to tho 
family Amjadida? (CnAiTiiiti:i:s) »»f tin; order rA.ssKi:i;s. 
It is a nativo of (hiiaiia, and derives its name from tho 
similarity of its notes to those of a inulllod hell. It moas- 
uros ahont 12 inolios in length, and is of a wiiite eolonr; 
at the base of thr hill is a ^jjj’liudrieal, llo.'.hy wattle, clot hoil 
wdth minute wliito foalhors, which is tlaoeid and pciidoiit 
when the* bird is quu'l, hiit hoeonie.s iidlatod wlioii lie is 
under tJie intiueuce of any emotidii, and then attains a 
length of 2 iiiohos or more, and a diameter of about a third 
of an inch at tin* base. This elleet is said to he jiroduced 
by the impulsion of air, whieh is afterwards eon tim'd in the 
eavit \. Tho food of this bird consists of fruits and herrioh, 
oeojisioiially varied with caterpillars and other soft iiiseetK. 
It li\es ill tile forests, ami is a solitaiy hinl. 

'J'he name .is also applied io two birds inhabit iiig 
various parts of Austral 'a, 

Tlu! liell-bird of >iew Soutli Wall’s {Myznnthn melnno- 
phrtfn') is one of the Honky-JCatkks. It Inis a peculiar 
faint tinkling note, w'hieli has hi’cii compared to the sonml 
of distant, sheep hells. This note is heard with delight by 
the traveller as an indication that water is at hand. The 
bird is about 7 inches in length, and tho geneial colour of 
tlie plumage is yellowish oli\e. 

The (h'osted Bell-binl {(hroirtf ono of tlie 

Sum K family, extends over the whole southern ])ortion 
of Australia. It is about 7 ineln’s in length, and of a 
light-brown colour, with the wings and tail darker. It 
is found ill tlie ojjen parts of the forest, and jiasses a 
good (leal of its time on the ground. Its note is 
described by ('lould as u jieenliar, iiiouriifnl piping, and 
it is also a veJitiiloqnist of great power, its note often 
honiiding as if at a considerable distance, wlien in reality 
tlie bird is jierched upon the liraiicb of a iieiglibouriiig 
tree, and tlieii gradually increasing in volume until it 
apjiears to bo just over the head of the Jicarer. Its 
favourite food consists of grubs and eat erjii liars, in 
seauli of w'LIcli it frequently resorts to newly-ploughed 
land. The nest of this species is usually placed in a 
grass gum-tree, and is (:oiii}K)s«d of strijis of hark, and 
lined w ith dry grass. It lays three eggs, whieh .are gene- 
rally of a bluish-white colour, b])eckleil or streaked and 
spotted with black. 

BELLBGABDE. a village of rrama', in the dep.arl- 
mont of Ain, on the Swiss frontier. It is on tJic railway 
from Macon to (leneva, and is situated at the juiietioii of 
the Rhone and the Valseriue. It is mneh visited on 
account of the disappearance of the. Rhone (*‘ la IVrte du 
JRione ’*), w’hich here flows under a ledge of rock for about 
12(1 yards, and wdien swollen flows over the rock, so that 
there is then a fall also. 

BELLE-ZLB-EN-MEBCthe Roman VimUU»)^vL\\ island 
on the west coast of France, a little N.W. of the numfh of 
the Loire, in the department of Morbilian. The island is 
of an f.hlong form ; its greatest length fnjin N.W. to »S.E. 
is 12 miles, its greatest breadth ti, and it is about 6 miles 
iroin the peninsula of Quiberon. It is surrounded by rocks 
and small islets. Tlio climate is veiy mild and healthful, 
and the soil fertile. It abounds in excellent pasturage, and 
■ a great number of liorses are reared. Many of tlio in- 
habitants are engjiged in fishing mid in the prcserv.ation 
af sardines, pihdiaids, anchovies, etc. Belle-Ile forms a 


canton whieh is divided into four communes— Palais, 
Bangor, Loeinaria, and Sauzon, so called from the chief 
towns on the island. The total iiopuhition of the iskand 
is 10,000. Belle-Ile belonged to Quiinjierh' Abbey in 
the tenth century, and was held by the English in 
1701-0.‘J. The chief tow'n. Palais — which (‘ontains more 
than half the popnlalioti of the Island — is fortitied, and lias 
steamboat communication with Kantes. There is a light- 
house with :i fixed light of the tirst class. 

BELLE'ISLB* a small island lying about J5 miles N. 
of the island of Newfoundland, and about the same distance? 
E. of the roast of Labrador. It is near the middle of the 
N.E. entrance to the Strait of Belleisle, in ol‘" 57' JN. lat., 
and 55” 40' W. Ion. The island is about 20 miles in eir- 
eiimferencc. It lias a harbour called Lark Harbour, on tho 
N.W. side, capable of receiving only small islamh. 

BELLE'ISLE, STRAIT OF, a ciianiiel hut ween New- 
foundland and Labrador, fonns the iiorthtiiii eiitraiiiM* fnaii 
the Atlantic, to the Clulf of St. LawTciiee. 'I'lir hiigth 
of the strait, from its commencement at Belleish? Island 
to its termination at Grand Point on the Lahiador coast, 
is about SO miles, and its general width about 12. 'J'he 
navigation is dangerons. 'I’he Labrador side is much in- 
dented with hays, but the coast of Ncwfoundlaiul along the 
strait is w’ithout indentations. 

BSR:«'LENDEN. william, was of a Scotch family, 
.and hecaine known ns a writer in tJie commencement of the 
sixteenth century. It is stated that he filled the oftiee of 
]»ro[essoi* of humanity in the I'niv'crsity of Paris in lti02, 
and that he was eiiuhled to reside in that university through 
the favour of Janies VI. (Janies I. of England). Tn lOOS 
lie published his “ Cieevonis Princeps,” c<e. — ‘‘a singular 
w’ork," says Dr. Bennett, bishoji of Cloyne, “in which he 
extracted from Cicero’s writings detached n'lnarks, and 
compressed them into one ri’giilar body containing the udes 
of nioiiaivhieal government, with the line of ooudnet to ho 
adopted and the viftlios projicr to he eneourageil by tho 
prince himsi'lf.” This treatise, which is called ‘‘De Statu 
Priiieipis,” he dedicated to Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
King Janies. In lf»I2 he published “ Cieeronis Consul, 
Senator, Seiiatnsqnc Roummis'’ — tliat is, “Do Statu Rei- 
puhlica?”- ill whieh the nature of tho consular othee and 
the c(»iistitutioii :>f the Roman senate are treated. He. also 
coneeivod and partly c?xe(‘nted the plan of a tliird work, 
“l)e Statu Prisci Orbis,” which was to contain a history of 
the progress of religion, government, and philosophy from 
the times before the Flood to tlnar various degrees of 
iiTi]»rovement umler the Hebrews, Gri’cks, :md Ronisins. H<? 
had proceeded so far as to print a few copies of lii.s work 
ill when he r(?wdled the f(*w copies of his last work 

that were abroad, and published the three treatises in IGlfi 
under the titl(? “ BelJendeims de Statu.” Most of tho copies 
of tills work w’frc lost at sea, and it consecjuently became 
very .scarce. 'I'lie ropublication of the three original works 
aliove named of “Bellemlenns de Statu” in 17 H7, with u 
Latin prc?faee full of tierce political invective against tho 
character and administration of ^Ir. Pitt, and of unmeasured 
eulogy of Mr. Burke, I^ord North, and Mr. Fox, from tho 
pen of Dr. I’arr, has made tho naiiio of Bellondeii familiar 
to the English reader. 

BELLER'OPHON, a prominent figure in tho Greek 
mythology, was son of Glaucus, king of Corinth, and gi’aiid- 
Hoii of SisYiMJii.s. His name was Ilippotious, but he is 
better known by the epithet of “Slayer of Bellerus” {Btl- 
Ivvojthnn). It was on flying from Corinth on aceoniit of 
tJie murder of Bellerus that ho took refuge with his 
friend ProDtu.s, and there met with Aiitea, to whom ha 
aeted the part of tIose]>li with Potiphar’s wife. Pr<rtus^ 
believing his wife’s tule, sent Bcllcrophon to Jobates, king 
of Lycia, with a sealed letter of introduction — the letter 
really containing, however, iustnietlons for the ihiath of tho 
young man. Lycia w'as navaged by Uhimiera, n lire-breathing 
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iiioiistiT, witli IIms sliouldors of n lion, Um middle of n ' 
and eiulin" with the tail of a draf^on; tlinr heads. 
hMi, had this monster, oiio of eaeh of tlic throe animals 
named, lly favour of Athena, llellero|>lu)n obtained i>os- 
session of tlie winf^ed Imrse J'jcoasus, eatchin;; him with 
the ;;oddehs’ bridle while ho w'as driukiii" at the well 
Pircne. On I’e^asus liellerojdioii rose into the air, whence 
he killed Chiimera with his arrows, .lohates had set him 
upon this enter])! ise hoping' he would fail ; he now entrajijjcd 
him by an ambush, but all the Bj)i»*s were slain. Kinailj. 
yieldiii]^ to fate, the kin»^ pxve lleliero]thoii his dauf^hter to 
wife. lJom<>r sujs that ]lellero})hon became melancholy, 
and, himself feeliuf; god-forsaken, !iban<loni“d the society 
of men. Eater poets declared that this was bi'cause he 
had attempted to seale heaven on r<‘gasus, when he w*as 
throwi: to earth by the horse, stung by a gadfly sent from 
Zeus himsidf. 

BELLER'OPHON is a g!‘nus of fossil slndls, rieh in 
species, nliieb oecur exclusively in the Paheuzoic formations, 
us in tlie Siluriau strata, Dcvouiau roeks, and mountain 
limestone. It has been generally referred to Cephalo- 
and consijlenjd analogous to the living Argonauta. 
lint its true place is now' held to he among the GA.STKin>- 
roi>A, standing near Atlanta, and forming a genus of tlie 
family Atlantida', order Hktkuoi’oda. The shell is sym- 
iiK'trical, sjdierical or disc-sliaped, and convoluted, having 
but few whorls, which may he either smooth or seulptnrcd ; 
the convex margin has a dorsal keel. The aperture i-, 
generally note/netl on the dorsal side. The genus is distri- 
buted o\er North Ameriea, Europe, Aiistialia, and India. 

BELLES LETTRES. a vague term used by the 
Ereiieh, Avhich has been adopted by oth<‘r nations, to signify 
various lighter branches of knowledge >vhich arc tJie produce 
of the imagination and taste rather than of .serious study 
and reflection, lielles lettre.s may he said to answer to the 
liumuHlurvs of the Latin language, and to the Eng- 
lish expression •‘])olite literature.’’ . Criticism forms the 
bulk of “books upon books,” .and fugili\e 

verses, detaclaal essays, fragments of history, fdl that is light 
and entertaining, even frivolous sometimes, ns opposed to the 
more sia-ious works in lileniture, come under this te*rm. 

BELLEVILLE, a suburb in the nortli-east of Paris, 
wliieh ei.ntains sevenil largo manufacLork'S, and is chiefly 
inliabitcd by the \vorkiug classes. It was the stronghold 
of ilu‘ Communists in 1871. From the park of lluttcs 
('hamoiit there is a line view over P.aris, and it is a very 
favourite resort of the humbler class of ])leasure-seekers. 
Pari^ di'rives its <‘hief w'ater supply from springs at iSfdlovillo. 

BBLLE'VILtE, the rapit.al of the county of St. Clair, 
Illinois, United States, about 14 miles S.K. of St. Louis. 
It stands on an eininenei- in the midst of a fi'rtil(‘ district, 
and has a good trade. The towm contains breweri<*s, flour- 
mills, distillerii‘s, fotmdries, and lias some good public 
buildings. The population iii 1880 was 10,08.‘l, the 
majority of wdioin are (jcrmaiis. 

BELLEY, a tow'ii of France, in the de])artmcnt of Ain, 
is situated near the Lvhone, 39 miles E. of Lyons, is the 
seat e)f a bishopric, founded in 412, and has a cathedr:il, 
juililic library, tribunal of first instance, a college, ami 
4000 iuiiabitnnts. TJiwe are manufucturcs of silk and 
muNliii, and in tho neighlioarhood excellent lithographic 
stoin‘s are fouiul. Tlin tovii is of great antiquity, and 
there are tho remains of a Kumaii teinjile. 
BELL-FLOWER. See 0 amivvn u la< i:.!:. 
BELLIG;ERENT (from helium, war; and //cm, to 
wage), a nation, powe r, or country carrying on war. 

BELLI NI. GSNnXB. the cUlest son of Jacojio 
llcllini, one of the earliest practitioners in oil painting, w’us 
hum at Venice in 1421. Ho was employed, in conjunction 
with his greater brother Giovanni, to decorate the council 
cliamber of the Venetian doge’s palace. Some of Hellhrrs 
pictures were taken by commercial sjicculalors to Constan- 


tinople, and Mohammed II. sent Pellini an invitation. lie 
was courteously received by tho sultan, who sat to him for 
his portrait. Among other works ]tninted for the sultan 
was tho “ Beheading of St. .Tol>n.” This was greatly .admired 
by Mohammed, who pointed out, nevertheless, some iii- 
aeeumey in the marking of the dissevered ii(‘ek : and, in 
order to prove the justice of his eritieisin, l!u ordered tho 
luxad of a slave to bo struck oil' in the jireseiico of the 
astonished artist. From this moment Bellini never enjoyed 
an hours tramiuillity until he had obtained leave to return 
to Venice. Molniimned dismissed him 'with many marks 
of hivoiir, ]jlaciug a gobl cliain round his neck, and giving 
liim letters to the Venetian senate expressive of his satis- 
factiuii. He was engaged in various ])ublie works after 
his return to Veiiiei*. for which he was requited by the 
repnhlie with an hoiionrahle ])cnsion fur life, and the order 
of St. Mark. He died in IbUl. 

BELLI'NI. GIOVAN'NI. the son of .Tacopo, and the 
hi other of Geiitilo Belliui, was born at Venice in 1122. He 
contributed ])erhaps more than any jiaiiiter of his time to 
emancip.ate art from the dry Gotliic manner of his prede- 
cessors. tiiovaimi ornamented the piililie, edifices and 
churches of Venice and idlier cities of Italy with a ])ro- 
digious miml)er of paintings, and continued his labours 
to a very ailvanced age. A few of his small pictures 
arc to be found in England ; but it is omIv by bis large 
works ill Italy that an adequate idea of bis powers can 
be formed. He dual in ir»J2. 

BELLI'NI. VINCEN ZO. a modiTU musical composer 
of considerubli* celebrity, was the sou of an organist, and was 
born in l8()t), at Catania, in SiciU. llellmi was ediic.attal 
in tile Conservatorio at Najiles, under Zingarelli, and in 
that city, before ho had eomjiletcd Ids twentieth yi-ar, ho 
j)rodin*ed an o])era, “ Bianca e Fernando,” at the Tiicatre 
San (’arJo. The following year he wrote, fur the Scal.i 
at Milan. “ 11 Pirata;” and this was succeeded by “La 
Str.aiiieni”at the sanu^pl.ace; “LaSonnnmbula”(hismaster- 
])iece)ut N'a]»les; “1 Capuletti ed i Monteeehi” at Venice; 
"‘Norma” (a work still holding the stage) at Milan; “I 
Puritani” for the Theatre Italien at Paris, &c. He died 
ill 183,’) of dysentery from overwork, aged but twenty- nine. 
Bellini's moral character stood high, and bis inamuo's and 
coiiipONitions WJTc in strict iiecordaiice — agieealile, tender, 

I and eleg.ant. lie rarely attempted tlu* brilliant, and never 
usjiired to tlu‘ snbliino, or even the lofty. A sweetness of 
melody, a fitness of harmony, ainl .an adaptation of the sound 
to the sense, more frequent than with most of the oper.'i 
writers of the early part of the century, characterize all his 
works. The subjects lie chose vvcie interesting, and placed 
before the public by a body of actors and singers who were 
able and willing to do them every jiossihle justice. Bellini 
may be n'garded as a brilliant follower of Rossini ; and it 
says much for the nobility of soul of th^^ greater and older 
artist, that he hel])ed Bellini during his short career with 
unvarying kindness. 

BSLLINZO'NA.a walled town in the canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland, is situated on two hills, one on each side of 
the Ticino at the ciitnincc* of the Riviera Valley. It is K 
miles from tlie head of the Lrfigo Maggiore, on the high- 
road of the St. Gothard, has a very line church, a college, 
an arsenal, and 2.')00 inhahituiits. There are several niincil 
feudal castles in tlie neighbourhood. It is the seat of the 
cantonal government for six years alternately with Locarno 
and Lugano. In former times it was a place of groat mili- 
tary importance, Jis its castles completely defended the 
valley in which it is situated, and it was regarded as tlie 
key from Ijombardy to Germany. It has been the scene 
ot many conflicts between tlu* Swiss and the Itfilians. Tho 
town Is protected from tlie overliowing of the Ticino by a 
dam more than' 2400 feet long. The river is crossed by 
:i bridge of ten .arches upwards of 700 feet in length, 
BELL-METAL. See Alloy. 
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BXSLXtO'NA* tlio goddess of war unioiig the Romans, 
eii all probability a Sabine divinity, always mcntiimc'd .ns a 
eompaiiion of Mars, ofltni as his sister or bis wife. »Sht* 
corresponds in some measure with Eiiyo of flu* Greeks. 
Bcllonsi, oripjially Dnellona (see tlie article <»n l)ie letter B), 
is a feminine adjective, which wdtli the nonn r/cflr siprnifics 
the goddess o4war (from helium^ wav). 

A principle which pervades the Roman mylholctgy is the 
division of oacli object of fear or desire between deities 
of either sex. So also Dianus, or Janus, the, Roman god 
of light until the Greek Apollo iisin’jKMl tins character, had 
for counterpart Diana, the goddess of light or the moon 
(from (tks^ day). Besides Dianns and Diana, there occur 
Vulcamis and Wsta, the god and goddess of tire, &e. In 
the same way they had Mars, together willi Bellona, to 
preside over war. 

Tlie temple of Bellona was founded hy App. Claudius 
Caicns, Ji.r. 2!>C, during the Samiiite wars. The prie.shs 
wounded themselves in offering sacriliee. Tin* goddess 
wnis usually re]»n‘sentcd as wn^aring a helmet, and bearing 
n sliiehl in one hand, in the other a firebrand, a spear, or a 
bloody seoiirge. SomelJines she was blowing :i tniinpel, 
or utlci’iiig a war-cry .and nisbing to tin; eomb.at. Tier 
image is vei'y frequently seen tni the coins of the Bnitlii. 

BELLOT. JOSEPH RENE, .a French naval oflieer 
.and distinguishtjd Arctic explorer, was horn .at Raids IHth 
hlarch, lH‘2d. In May, iH.dl, he went .as n volunteer in 
the expedition sent out. to seareh lor Sir .lohn Fv.anklm, 
sailing in the Prince Alhcrt^ c(»mmaiided hy Cajdain 
Kennedy. During tliis voyage he diseovered the str.ait 
named after him. lie went a soeond time with Captain 
liiglelield in H.M.S. J^hnrnu’: Imt on the 21st Mareli, 
186.‘i, he was killed hy being carried liy a violent gust of 
wind into a eraek in the iee. )lis “ Jonrn.al of a Voyage 
to the Roliir Sons nnuh? in s(\areli of Sir John Franklin, in 
iH.'jl-.d'J,” was published, with .a memoir of his life, at 
Raris (two vols, 1854). An English translation was pub- 
lished at London in 18.5.5. 

BELLOWS. S(*e Bhowixa Macuitnics. 
BELLOWS-FISH. See TitVMiM.T-FTsrr. 

BELLS, on sliipboard, are used as a substitute for 
clocks. A ship’s hell is iistially liung at the beam of tJie 
Jore(%astle, but sometimes to a be.ani near tJie niizen-m.a.st. 
Time i.s di\ided into watelies or periods, usually of four Iiours 
each, and each lialf-hour is mai ked by striking the bell. TJic 
number of strokes depends on tlie number of half-hours 
< hi]).sed during that p.artieul.ar watch, .and not on the hour 
cr lime, .as in ordin.ary reekoning. 

BELLU'NO (tlie ancient Jieluuinn') is tin* ea]iitul of a 
pTfivince of Northern Italy, and stands on a hill IsTween 
the Ardo and the Rinve, whieh here unite. It is the sent 
of the Bisliop of Belliino-Feltve. The t«iwn is wa*ll built, 
lias a h.andsomo eath(*dral, and is ad«irned with several 
marble h'untains. A miissive campanile, 21(> feet in 
height. eiHTunands a ^ euutiful prospect. It has a gymiia- 
.Muni, .several ele'iient.n’y schools, .and a good public libraiy. 
Water i.s Mip^dicd from flic neiglibouriiig hills hy means 
of an aqinaluet. TJierc are inaiiuf.acliin'S of silk, w’.ax, 
leather, and pottery, and a good trade in wood. The 
po])ubition in 1882 w;is 15,9.35. 

BELO IT, a city in W^iseon-sin, United Stales, on the 
Rock Riv(a-, 49 miles S. of Madison. It is liuilt. upon two 
plains, one rising abniptly bO or 70 feet from the other, 
and is regulaily laid out w'itli broad streets ornamented 
witli tine trees, and siirronnded by fertile prairies, inter- 
hperse.i nitli grores of limber. The city W’as incorporated 
in 18.50, and cont.'iins s<i7ne fine elmvcJie.s and schools, and 
i.s llie seat of Holoit College, well endowed .and very 
flourishing. There .are various mannfnctures, ami tlic town 
is connected by riilw.iy both with the Mis.sihsippi and 
Lake Miehigan. The population in 1880 was 4700. 
BELOO'CHISTAN. See Balocjiistan. 


BEL'PEB, a market-town in Derbyshire, is situated 
on the east bank of the Derwent, 7 miles N. of Derby, and 
194 from London by the Midland Railway. The name is a 
corruption of the French Ueav-repaire (beautiful retreat). 
Tlie prosperity of Belper is of modern date, and is prinei- 
jially owing to the est.ablisbment of barge cotton works 
by the Strutt family, one of wdioin is Lord Belper. The 
town is now one of the most flourishing in Dcrbysliire, and 
in addition to its cotton mills there are manufactures 
of cotton and silk, hosiery, and gloves, .and an iron 
foundry. The older buildings form a very small part of 
the place, wliicli consists cliiefly of modern houses, wdtli 
neat extcaaors, while flower-gardens, orchards, and planta- 
tions are fast spreading over the risiiig-gi'ounds about the 
town. Gritstone, whieh the nciglibourhood furnishes of 
oxeellent quality, is mueh used in building. The nneient 
elia]H*l being too small for the increased pcqailation of the 
l»baee, a new church lias been erected on a bold elev.ation 
above the town, and from its situation and arehiteclure, 
wliich is of the florid English style, is a great ornament, to 
the ]»l.aee. There is another modern eliiireli, and ]»lae,eH of 
'Worship for Unitarians, Jndependeiits, General and Jhir- 
tirular Baptists, .and Wesleyan and Primitive M«‘thodisfs. 
The union worklnaise is a line specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture. A cemetery, 15 acres in extent, w.ns laid 
out in 18(10, on a slope above the Derwent. The j»f)pula“ 
tioii of Beljier in 1881 was 9875. The surrounding seiaiery 
is verj" beautiful and picturesque. 

BEL'SHAM, THOMAS, was born .at Bedford in 1750. 
Ills father, the Rev. James Belslwim, was a man of el.assieal 
.attaimnents. lie Tvas educated at the Dissenters' Aeadeiiiy 
at Davcntiy, in which he became assistant tutor, nml subse- 
quently head of the institution, which office lie tilled from 
1781 to 1789. Ho was also the minister <tf the Society of 
Protc.st.aiit. Dissenters at Davontry, and lie might probalily 
have continued in th(‘se capacities during the remainder of 
liis life but for a ohaugc wliicli took place in his religious 
(•pinions. He had been educated in the doctrines of Cal- 
vinl.sm, but h.aving embraced Uiiitarianisin he relinquished 
liis connection both wdth the academy and with liis con- 
P’Cg.ation. About this time, a new college being establislied 
at Ilaekney by those Dissenters wlio were friendly to un- 
restrained religions inquiry, it was placed iimh^ tlie direction 
of Mr. Belslwim, but in a few years it sunk, for want of 
funds to support it. Before this event look place he was 
chosen to the vacant pulpit of Dr. Priestley, hy the Grii\el 
Pit cpngreg.ation. FJeven years afterwards, in 1805, on 
the de,ath of Dr. Di.sney, the eollc,agii(* and successor of 
Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Belsham removed to Essex Street Clwipel, 
]joiid(»n, of which ho continued the pastor during the 
remainder of his life. 

From the time that Mr. Belsh.am avowed his conversion 
to the doctrines liehl hy the Unitarians, he espoused their 
cause with great zeal, and advanced it by applying his 
talents and Icuniing to its defence. There is hardly any 
Imaneh of theology, or of the doetrimis or evidences 
(»f revelation, on ■which Mr, BelsJiam did not publish liis 
thoughts. But Mr. Belsham’s literary works were not 
exclusively tlu’ologieal. In 1 801 li<i published “ Elements 
of tho Pliilo.soj»hy of tlie Human Mind anc\ of Moral 
Philosojdiy." As a follower of Hartley, lio resolved nil 
mental phenomena into the association of ideas. He died 
at Hampstead, llth November, 1829. 

BELSHAZ'ZARf viceroy of Babylon, and son of 
Nabonetus, the last king of Babylonuu Hu penshod, 
r.,c. 638 or .5.37, on the night when Babylon wns stcirined 
by Cyrus, who dn*w (»(!* the waters of tho Euphrates and 
nwarehed liis troops through its channel while the inhabit- 
ants were celebrating a festival. This account, contained 
in the liook of Dani(4, is confiriiied hy Xenophon and 
other aneient historians. Nabonetus, contrary to tho usual 
custom, admitted Belshazzar to a share in the government. 
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Tlioro were thus two kin^^s «f Babylon at this tiino, and | 
it is (‘vidcnt that th(! writer of tli(! Book of Daiihd was 
acquainted with this fact, though he does not mention it, 
from oliap. v. 7, IfJ, 29, where anion^ tlic rewards offered 
is tliat of beiiif; made the ilurd ruler in flu* kinfjdom. 

Tlic history of Belshuz^zar has been a favourite subject 
for poets and artists : tluj painting of Belshazzar’s f<;ast by 
Martin, and the dramas of Milman and Hannah More on 
this subject, are. well known. Sec also Barylonta. 

BSLT, whicli in Danish, as in English, means a girdle, 
is the name given to two of the three straits which lead 
from the Cattegat to the Baltic Sea. The tliree straits are 
the Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt. 

The (irvnt in its ncjrthorn part, separates the 

islands of Zealand and Funen, and is about 12 miles wide; 
hut at its southern extremity it is divided into two straits 
hy the island of T.angeland. Tlje eastern one of these, be- 
tween J^angcland and Laaland, is about « miles wide; tlie 
w'cstern one, between Langeland and the island of 'I'aasinge. 
is only half as wide. The whole length of the Great Belt 
is about 70 miles. The depth of water varies from 5 to 
25 fathoms. The iia\'igation is dangerous, owing to numer- 
ous slio.'ils and small low islands. 

The hUUe. Jtelt, in its northern pari, separates Jutland 
from the isle ol I'nium, and in its southern j)art exte-nds 
between the islands Aroe and Alsen. Its whole length 
is about miles. Its breadth is very variable. At its 
northern entram e, (►ppositft Frederica,* it is only a mile 
wide ; a little further S(»uth, .at ^liddlefahvt, the width is 
only half a mile ; between Aroe and Alsen the breadth is 
about 8 miles. The depth varies from 4 to 27 fathoms, 
and the navigathai is more dangerous than that of the 
Great Belt, owing to similar causes. There is a current 
through thes(? straits from tiie Baltie towards the German 
Geeun, but the passage through the Sound is usually pre- 
f(*rr('d by large vess(‘ls. 

BBL'TEIN or BEL'TANB, the name of n kind of 
festival, formerly observed in Ireland and Scotland, in 
most places on the Ut of .May. In some parts of the 


west of Scotland it was ohsen-ed on St. Veter’s Day, 29th 
.Tune. In Ireland we find two bcltcins, one on the 1st of 
May, the other on tl>c 21 si of June. To tlie beltein also, 
in all probability, tho fires which were formerly lighted in 
some parts of England on Midsummer Ea»p are to be re- 
feiTed, Beltein, it has been alleged, signifies the five of 
Baal, the worship of whom is supposed tojiavo existed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in the remotest period of 
Druidical superstition. The Vhmnieian Ikaal denoted the 
Sun, as Ashtaroth did the Moon. Beltein was therefore 
the fire lighted in honour of the Sun. whose return and 
visible influence upon the productions of the earth was 
thus celebrated. J,a na Jienl Una and ncen na Heal Una, 
in the Irish language, are the day and the eve of Beal’s tire. 
The earliest .account of beltein is that given by Connac, 
archbishop of Cashel, about tlie year 908, who speaks of 
two fires being kindled near each other, and the e.attle 
being driven betwM*en them — tlie men also jmsiiig between 
them as a menus of insuring liealth. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth eeiitiir}'^ the, ceremony was observed in the 
Highlands of Scotland on the 1st May. A feast waas held 
in the open air, and :i eake baked on the embers of tlie fire 
was used as a nn*ans of dnwiiig lots, the jiersou on whom 
the lot fell being r(‘qnired to leap three times tlirough the 
fl.amcR of the. tire, in order to bring good luck for tla^ 
ensuing year. The o]>scr\anee of beltein in the British 
isles at a renu.ti* pc*riod, shows how w'idespread the prac- 
tice of tire-worship in jirimeval times must have been. In 
almost every land traces of it ajijicnr, and the still prevail- 
ing custom of lighting honjtre^ is only a relic of tho old 
supcrstiliun. The jiraetiee of lighting fires on ^lidsuinmer 
Eve in England, in honour of the Kuimner solstice, is fully 
illustrated hy Brand, in Lis “ Vopular Antiquities,’’ vol. i. 
p. 238 et seq. Bonfires w'cre also pretty generally lighted 
in Great Britain on 1st NovernlaT, as a testimony of thank- 
fulne‘«s for the newdy gathered harvest, 

BELTURBST* a small town in tho county of C.avnn, 
Ireland, is situated on the eastern hank of the river Erne, 
about half-way hetw'een Lough Ought er and l.ough l')rne. 



The Xorthern Beluga leucns'. 

It is 11 miles from Cavan and 90 from Dublin, being 6 ! business carried on being in corn .and distilling, 
miles from tlio Belturbct junction on tin* Cavan .and Clones j population in 18S1 was 1807. 
branch of tlitJ Midlan<l Great Western Bailw,ay. Bargos ' 
convey coals, timlier, ^cc., on tho Erne, when tho waters 
arc high, from Bellcek up to Bolturbet, The town e<m- 
tains Protestant and Bc»man Catholic churches, a Methodist 
mccting-hous<*, and several schools. It is irregularly built, 
but has a good market, and is a thriving place, the eliief 


The 


BELU'GA is a genus of Cictauea belonging to the 
DoLuifiN family. Tho northern bednga or white whale 
{JivJaya hums) derives its name from the uniformly 
while colour of tho skin. It is an inhabitant of the 
northern seas generally, being especially numerous off 
the coast of Greenland, and in Hudstm's Bay .and Davis* 
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Strait. It forms an extremely strikinj; object, niul is re- 
markable for its ele;^ant Ryniiiietry and f<»r its activity. 
It is jjrcgarious and follows sliips, herdin" in numbers to 
the extent <»f forty or fifty individuals, which are seen 
jtraccfully tumbling; above and bi*h)W the ocean's surface. 
Tw'o examples have been captured off the Biitisli coast. 
One of tliese wps seen in the Mrdway in IH-KJ, and it was 
subsequently siiot near Upnor tiastle. It measured rather 
more than ill feet in lenj^lh. The other was killed in the 
Frith of Forth, near Stirlin", on tlie dtli .Inne, 1815. This 
whale was supposed to run nj) tlie river in pursuit of salmon, 
and it was at last killed by the salinoii-lishers near the 
Abbey of Cainbnskr-niirtli. It was a male specimen, and 
measured 1 ;i feet 4 inches in leii;;tli. T1 m‘ tle.sli «if the heln«^a 
is considered "ood eat in;; by tlu! fJreeii landers, wdiilst 
the, oil is still mon‘ hi;;hly extolled. The skin is made 
into leather. Ncillier the male nor the female exhibit any 
dorsal tin. 'J'he dam iiMiaJlj ]ir(jdu<es two vouii;; at- a 
birth, tlie suckers having at liist, u bluisli-L;ray colour. 
TJiere are teeth in both jaws, hut the small eonical teeth 
in the trout of the jaws fnupientlv drop <»ut in maturitv. 

BELVEDERE, in architectun*, is a small Imihliu" 
eon.struct<*d at the toji of a house or ]ialaee, and <»pen to 
the air at least (»n one side, and often on all. The term is 
an Italian compound, si^iiih in,i; “ a tine view ; ” and in Italy 
it is constructed expressly for that pur]iosc, combined with 
the object of enjoyin;; the cool cvenin;; hree/.e. The most 
celebrated construction of this kind at Home, which is in 
tins Vatican, was built by jlrainaiite in that pait willed the 
Court of the Belvedere. It contains the famous antique 
A|)ollo (Aimim.o llKLVKDhKK). Behedeies arc not iiii- 
common in France; hut the term is aj)pli(Ml rather to n 
.summer-house in a ]»ark or ;;ardeii, than to the constnie- 
tions on the tops (d houses. 

BELZO'NI, GIOVAN'NI, was a native of l*,ulua. 
lie w'as the son of a barber, and was born in 177s. 
3I<‘ passed bis <‘arly youth at liome, wlicrc lie intended to 
enter the monastic life, but in tlic jour ISOO be left Italy, 
and visil«‘d in succession several jairts of Euro])e. In 180.‘1 
lie arrived in Eni;1.ind, where be soon after iiiurric'd ; and 
after niiK* yi'ars’ residenc'* in Ki);;laiid, durin/; part of wliicli 
be ;;ained bis liviii" by exbibitine feats of strength, be set 
off with Jiis wife for l*»)rlu;;;i.l and Spain, from wdicncc, 
in I8l.», lie proceeded to E;;ypt to Construct a hydraulic 
macliine for irn;;ation ; but this, owin;; to the prejudice of 
the natives, was ahaiidoiicd lii*f<»re it was completed. Bcl- 
z<»ni was employed by tlie British consul to remove the 
colossal bust, coininoiily, hut iiicoiTcclly, called the Youiii; 
Memnon, which he accomplished with ;;real in;;enuit\’;, 
sliip])ed it ill a barge wliieli sailed down to Uosetta, 
and thence to Alexandria, wdiere it was shijiped for 
England. It is now in the Britisli i^lnscuni. Tie w'as 
tlie first to open the gieat temjilc of Abonsaiiibul, or 
Il)siuiibnl, wliieli is cut in the side of a mountain, and 
the front i»f wliich was so much encumbered by the 
accumulated sand that only tlie uppf*r juirt of it was 
visibh*. In 1817 Bci/oiil imule a second journey into 
L’jqier Egypt and Nubia, during which he made excavations 
at Carnak, on the eastern side of tlic Nile, and found there 
a colossal head of granite, several statues, an altar with 
basso-rilievi, sphinxes, &c. But one of the greatest dis- 
coverl 'S of this enterprising tra>elJer was the ojiening of a 
.splendid tomb in the Behan el Molouk, or Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings. lie found out liy guess tlie right 
entnuiee, wliich had been blocked up for many centuries, 
bad it cleared, and at last made bis way into the scpul- 
ehral el.umbers rut in the ealcareons rock, and richly 
adoriK'd with pictures in low relief and liieroglypbics 
painted in tlui Inightest colours. He also discovered tli« 
entrance into the, second gieat pyramid of Ghizch, and 
penetrated into the central chamber, the existence of 
whicii was before unkiiown to ICuropeans, 'though it 


appeared from an inscription found tlun-c that it hail been 
entered by the Arabs. In 1818 he discovered the ruins of 
Berenice, &c. At last, in September, 1810, he left Egypt, 
owing to an attempt having been made upon his life. 

On his arrival in England he jnihlished his “Narrative of 
the Operations and Uceent Discoveries within the Pyrainitls, 
Temples, Tombs, and Exeaiatitnis in Egypt and Nubia” 
(4to, London, 1 820, with an atlas). In 18211 bo set off onci* 
more for Africa, witli the intention of ]»enetratmg to the city 
of Timhuctito, the i»hject of so many luisuccessful attempts, 
but he died on the 5rd of December, 182.*1, at a place called 
Gate, ill tlie kingdom of Benin. He was buried there under 
a large tree, and a siinjde inscri]dion was placed on his tomb. 

BEMREX, a genus of hyinemqdeious insects, form- 
ing the tyjiical gi’oup of the Bembecida;, a family of the 
Fossoiiics. The species are ])eculiar to hot elimates, and 
ill some instances much rescmhle wasps in size and coloui. 
One species, li{'.nibrx rostratn, is found in the snutli of 
Europe. 'I'lie females form oblique <*ylindrieal burrows in 
sandy banks, with a cell at the bottom of each. “ The 
little miners,” says But(\s, “excavate with their fore ft‘et, 
which are strongly built aii<l furnislicd with a fringe, of 
stiff bristles; they work with wonderful rajndity, and the 
sand tJirowii out beneath their bodies issues in conliiiuoiis 
stieams.” Wlien lier burrow’ is coiistruetisl the fonialo 
collects A’arious flies as food to her young, darting in chase 
of them with astonishing rapiility. Having deposited tivi* 
or s*x flies ill a ceil, she lays in it a single egg. closes the 
iiiouth of the burrow, and jiroceeds in the sanu* muniior 
with another cell. 'I'lie larva, when hatched, begins to 
feed ujHiu the inijiri.soned flies, whieli serve till it assuine.s 
the pupa slate, after wliieli it soon changes to a ]>crfcct 
iii.sect. TlaaigU not strictly social, yet tliesc iiiseels are 
apt to form their burrows in the immediate neighbourhood 
of each otlier; the association being of course 1‘etwocii 
iiidividnnls of the same S 2 >ecies. 'I’he burrow of the Beiri- 
bex, artfully as it is closed, is liable to invasion. A 
beautiful insect, Panorpc» caruuiy is enabled, by the 
spired stnieture of its legs, to force an (‘iitrance, which it 
does with the tail foremost; it then deposits an egg, 
which hatches in tlie following spring, and the larva of the 
Bemhex thou bccome.s the prey of that of the Fanorpes. 

BBMRO. PIETBO, CARDINAL, a celebrated 
Italian author, was bom in Venice 2()tli May, 3470, His 
education commciicod at Florence, was continued at V<*iii<‘e 
and M cssiiia, and comjdeted at Padua. He adopted the cccle- 
sia.stieal })rofe.ssion, and, devoting himself to the study of 
]»oetry and ]Hdite literature, soon gaini*d considerable repu- 
tation, and in 1498 the support and patronage of the Duke 
of Ferrara. In 1506 he went to TJrhino. wlievu rcsidejl 
until 1512, when, on the death of his jiutrons there (tlie 
Duke t»f Aloiitefeltro and his W’ifc, the Diiclicss Elizabeth 
Goiizagu), ho accompanied his friend, Julian de' Medici, to 
Koine. He there received tl.e njipointmcnt of private 
seerctjiry to the pope, Leo X. (.lolin de’ Medici), an offici? 
which he retained until the death of that jioiitiff. He 
afterwards retired to Padua, where ho produced a work 
oil the 'I’uscan dialect entitled “Prose,” and in 1529 
was appointed liistoriographcr to the Venetian Republic 
and keeper of the library of St. Mark's. Here he laboured, 
by command of tlie Couneil of Ten, on a continuation 
of Sabcllici/s “ History of Venice,” which ivas published 
.after his death with the title “ llistoriso Vcnctae Libri XII. ” 
In 1.5:J9 he was raised by Paul III, to the rank of cardinal, 
and t<M»k up bis residon<*e again in Rome, being subse- 
quently ajipointcd to the bishoprics of Guhbio and Ber- 
guino. lie died 18th January, 1547. A simple stone in 
the jiavement of the church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
lioine, marks his resting-place. His mi’rits as a writer are 
chiefly those of a purist in style. Ho composed Latin in 
imitation of Cicero, verso in tho mannor of Petrarch, and 
pn se in the style of Boccacio— all three with udmirablo 
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hipenuity and taste*. Ho is said to liavo rovisod Ids writ- 
ings forty times before allowing them to be published. His 
works, wbieb eoinprise sonnets, songs, letters, and essays, 
ill addition to those we have mentioned, were published 
at Veniee in four volumes in 1721). They arc sornc- 
wlijit marred by the lieonliousness which prevailed at that 
period. Jkdng a jniest he was unmarried, but he had 
three eliihlren by a mistr(*ss named Horosina. 

BEM'BRIDGE BEDS, a .^eries of marls and lime- 
stones of fluvio-marine origin, which occur in the Upper 
Eocene resting upon the Osbounk Bktj.s, and succeeded hy 
the IIami'S'I'KAH Bki>s, Tiiese strata are well developed in 
the llam])Klnre Tertiary basin, in the northern half of the 
Isle of Wiglit, but are not represented in tlie London basin. 
They have been subdivided into (1) Upper Bembridge marl, 
containing the s]>iral univalve Melanin tnrriti»sima ; (*2) 
Lower Bemhridgtf marl, containing fragments of Trionyx 
(a t(»rtoisc*). a large fomi of Cerithium mufabih^ and Cyrena \ 
jmlrhra; (11) Bembridge Oyster Bed, a narrow but constant 
hand marked hy an abundance of oysters and marine sliells 
of various genera; (-1) Bembridge Limestone, a series of 
l)«*ds about 1 o feet thick, and containing the fossil shells 
Bull mm clliiificm^ I/clir glohom^ and J*lanorbis dlscm. 
(brnd building stmies have been pnieurtMl from this last 
series. Besides iimiierous invertebrate fossils, the remains 
of reptiles and mammalia occur in tlie Bembridge Beds, 
but the onlv plants are two species of Cliara. 

BEN is the first syllable in many Helirew names, and 
means sou, lilerally or inetajiliorieally ; for instaiien, JicH- 
hndnd is tlie s<in or the wor.shi]i]»er of Hadad, or Adoil, the 
eliicf idol of the Syrians. Jictijamin is son of the right 
(hand), i.e, son of liap|)ine<s, 

BEN, BEIN, or BHEIN is a word which exists in the 
Si'ottish dialect of the Gaelic language, and has been 
adopted in our language lo indieati* the most elevated sum- 
mils (»f the mountain ranges wliieh traverse that ]»art of 
nnr ishniid which is north <if the friths of Clyde and Eortli. 
The corresponding term in some parts t»f Europe is I'eii 
(as the IVunhic Aljis, tlic Apennines, very familiar 
to ns in the names of several places in Cornwall and Wuh‘S. | 

BEN NE'VIS, a mountain of Scolland, in Inverness- 
shire, lies iniiiicdiately to the, east of Fort William, being 
separated from the Gr» 3 i]»ians hy tlie desolate tract called 
the Aloor of Rannoeh. It rises 44.00 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is thus the highest inoinitaiii in Great 
Britain. It is more than HOO feet higher than Snowdon, 
the most elevated of the Wi'lsli mountains. Its cireiini- 
fereiiei! at the base exceeds 21 miles. Its ontliiu! all round 
is well defined. Its north front consists of two grand 
iisoeuts or tenaces, the level lop of the lowest of which, at 
an elevation of about 1700 feet, contains a wild tamor 
mountain lake. Thu outer acelivities of this, the lower 
}»art of the mountain, arc very steeji, though covered with 
a short grassy sward, intermixed with heath ; hut at the 
lake this general vegetable clothing ceases. The siirfjice of 
tho upper and higher part of tho mountain, where not 
absolutely pre<*ipitous, is strewed with angular fragments 
of stone, of various si^es, wedged together, and forming a 
singularly rugged covering, among which vve look in vain 
for :iny symptom of vegetable life. On the north-east side 
a broad, terrific, and tremendouK precipire, commencing at 
the summit, roaches down to a depth of not less than 1500 
feet. The furrt)ws and chasms in the black beetling rocks 
of this precipice arc constantly filled with snow. From 
the summit th(j view is remarkably grand and sublime; 
it commands most of the Western Islands from tliu Raps 
of Jura to Cuchullin, in Skye ; and on the east the view 
extends to Schiehalllon, Cairngorm, and B(*n Macdliui. A 
station for meteorological observation has been established 
in recent years at tho summit. 

As stated in the previous article, Ben is a term used in 
the Gaelic to signify a high summit, and is applied to 


several ()f the Scotch mountains, as Ben Lomond, on the 
east side of J.iOcli Lomond, 3102 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the best known of all the Highland mountains ; Ben 
Maedhui, on the confines of Baiill*, Inveniess, 4200 feet. 

BEN, OIL OF, a fixed <41 obtained from the H(»usk- 
itAmsii Tiikk {^Morhuja pteryfftisperma'). This tree is a 
native of India and North Africa. The seed (hen-nuts) 
is three-comen*d, about flu? size of a large. jVa, and covered 
with a grayish shell. The oil is exy)ressed from the Avhitt* 
kernels, in the proportion of 23 per cent, of the weight of 
the seeds. 'J’Im! oil is sweet, and docs not readily beenmo 
r.anei<l. It separates into a solid and a licpiid pjut. Tho 
latter is valujxble to watelminkers mnl i)crfum<*rs. L’liuile 
antique is bou-oil impregnated with the scent of flowers. 

BENAL'LA, a rising township in Victoria, Australia, 
on the Brok(M! Rher, 122 miles N.li). of Melbourne. It is 
the cc*ntve of an important agricultural and ])astoral dis- 
trict, has a savings hank, telegnijdi, and money-order ofliee, 
and is the capital of the sliire bearing the same name. It is 
the headquarters of the north-eastern p«»lice district. Wheat 
.and oals are ])rincipally grown on tlie fanns ; tin* area of 
land under cultivation is large, and increasing. The dis- 
trict. is ailmirahly suited to the growth of grain, .and of 
most of the fruits of the temyicratc zoiii*. The vine is culti- 
vated, ami the wine has been jiroved to he of rc’inarkahly 
good quality. 'I lu* district, is also cmiiUMitly suited for the 
growth of tobacco. Tho population of the town in 
was 2t)flfl ; of the eonnty, 14,000. 

BENA'RES, a di\ ision nndcr a eommissioner in the 
North” west«*rn l*rovinces of British Tmlia, comprising tho 
six districts of Azaingaili, Mirz<q)iir, Beimres, Ghazipur, 
Gor.akhpur, and Basti. It lies between 23^ .^>2' and 27® 
30' N. lal., and 82 * *.)' and 81® 40' E. Ion, The area is 
1*8,311 square miles, and tho population 8,500.000. 

Bicxauius, a district in the above division, lying between 
25® 8' and 25® .*14' N. lal., and 82" 42' anil 83“ 35' E. 
Ion. 'Die area is 000 sqnan* miles, and the popnlati<tn 
8(»0,000. Benares district is bounded (»n tlie N. by Ghazi- 
piir and Jannpur, on the W. and S, by Mirzapnr, and on 
the E. by Slialiabad, in Bengal. Tlie administrative head- 
qn.arters are at the city of lieiiares. 

The district forms part of the allmial valley deposited 
hy the river Ganges, and ueeujiies an irregular parallelo- 
gi'am on either hank of the saeri'd stream. Thc^ surface 
consists of a level plain, with a gentle upward slope <ui 
each side from the central depression ; and the general 
monotony of its enllivated tields is only broken hy the 
ravines of two small streamlets — the Barna in the west, 
aiul the Naiid in the north — ami hy the deep gorges and 
yiiTcipitons cliffs of the Karainnasa, on the south-eastern 
boundary. The Ganges enters the district as a very large 
river, augnu'iitrd at the point of leaving Allaliahad by tlie 
Jumna (Janiniia), and joined, 1 fl miles below Benares city, 
by the w'aters of the Gumti. Bef(>re reaching the confines 
of Gliuzipur, it yirescnts a niagnifieent exp.anse of 4 miles 
in breadth during the rainy season. Th(? Gumti also flows 
through the district for a course of some 22 miles, while 
the Karainnasa skirts the south-easteni border, a heavy 
stream after rains, hut almost dry during the hot months, 
though subject, like otlier hill rivers, to sudden flu.'-hes, 
which produce considerable iiiuiidations. The only other 
yienuaiieiit water-course is that of Bania Nadi, whose hod 
would run dry in tlie cold weather were it not prevented 
by a dam tlirtwn across the slender stream about a mile 
above its coufliieiico with the Ganges. 

Three small niarsjiy lakes, known as the Baripur, Koth, 
and Kow.ar occupy hollows in the northern plain. 

The district baa no forests or other waste lands of any 
iiiiportaiiee, every available acre having been long brought 
under cultivation, and planted nith a rich luxnri,ance of 
cereals or sugaf-c.ane; while small hamlets lie thickly 
scattered* in every direction over the face of the country. 
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Unasts of prey are rare, but hares, Kquirrtils, ])orcupiiu*s, 
and monkeys abound; and wild-fowl congregate in imriibens 
on the lakes and rivers. 

The cliiimtc of Benares Is one of tb(^ hottest and dampest 
in North-western Provinces. No really cold weatlier 
diversities the year, as in the ui>])er eoiintry beyond Alla- 
habad ; and since the hot w('sl winds have lost their force 
l)eb)ro ruacliinjf this district, or grass mats, fail to 

perform their functions of *M)oling the air by evaporation. 
The temperature more nearly resembles that, of Lower 
Bengal than that of the north-western i»Iains in general. 

llKTiiAiiKs (or, more correctly, Varanasi or Ihinaras'), the 
capital of tlie jibove, is the administrative lie!id(|Uart<?rs | 
of the district and division. It is the vcligic»ns metropolis 
of the Hindu faith, arul the first city of tlu! North- western 
Provinces in pojmlation and iinj>ortane(‘. It lies on the 
hdt or northern bank of the river (ianges, about 120 miles 
l)elow its juiietioii with the .liimim, at an ele\atioii of 2*>I1 j 
feet above sea-h?vel. It is distant fnnn Caleutfa 121 miles 
N.W., from Allaliahad 71 miles K., and from Delhi dOO 
miles S.M. The (hing<'.s forms a b.'iy «)r cres<M‘nt-hbii|icd | 
reach in fnait of tin* eily, thus p<‘rmittiiig the eye to lake | 
in at a single sweep tlic long line of its ])ieluresqne /yAofs 
and splendid temples. Though the \i<‘w Ls everywhere 
obstructed within the city itself, along the l>ank of the 
(Ianges is unrolled a magnilieent jiauoriima palaces, 
eapjied by domes, minarets, Jind .saeivd buildings, in every 
^ariety of Oriental aveliitecture. Tin? i)ee]de spend a large 
]»art of their time ])rayiii''’ bathing, or Jonngiug by the 
walevsjde. Tlw /y/niiH me evowded with yh/ *;*.'? and other 
a.sb-bcsi>rinlvlejl and almost naked a.sceties, practibing their 
devotions and life-long austerities. 

Within llic city the streets eontuin many liaTulsomc 
houses, substantially built, and elaborately deeorated, but 
their narrow, dirty, and crowded state usually disappoints 
tlic visitor after tin* high expectations arons(‘d by the view 
from the river. The upper stories often ])n)jeet beyond 
the lower floor, and sriuill bridges tlii'owu across the road- 
waiy occasionally connect the h(mscs on opposite H<les of i 
tlie street. To prevent inspecjtion from the indglifiouring 
flouts, the windows Ijave been made extremely small. Tho 
facades an? often painted in fantastic patterns, to represent j 
the mythical episcsles of Hindu theology. During the tine I 
season most of the inhabitants sleep on the roofs of their ! 
Jionses. The town is full of religions buildings — Jliiidu and j 
IMohammedan. The tem^des of the ancient faith are set j 
down at 1454, most of wliich are diminutive shrines; 
nliile tlic Mubsnlrrians jiossess 272 mosques. Ilesides these 
n'gular placi's <»f worslii]), every niedie, corner, and empty 
space upon the and in the walls of bonses is oc<'.iipied 

by some religions image, mutilated statue, liiign, or square- 
hewn sacred stone. 

'I'lie chief buildings are too numerous to be fully not iced, ] 
but, a few among them deserve special altention. The 
temple at Durga Kund, in the souLliern extremity of the 
< ity, lias u giesit society of sacred monkeys attached to its 
nreciiiets. It was erected, by Ilani liliawani during the 
list cemtury, and Is remarkable for its sinijde and graceful 
.»rcbit(*cture. 'J'be D.'isasainodli fjhat forms one of the 
five sacred jdaecs of pilgrimage in Benares, llajali ,lai 
Sinb's ob.servatwry, a handsome and substantial building, 
<*reeted in ItJilJl, overlooks the Man Mandil ffliat. Its 
fouudei reformed the calendar for the Emperor Mohammed 
Shah. Close to the same spot stands the Nepalese temple, 
vs hose quaint and picturesque andiitecture unbxpcctedly 
betrays tins influence of Cliinese niodeJs. tSuiTouinled by 
pure Hindu buildings, it strikes the eye at onco alike by 
its novelty and by its graceful workmanship. A little 
above the obseiTatory the burning ghat, where tho bodies 
of Hindus are reduced to ashes, leads down to the river 
Ganges by a narrow e-onfined pathway, with numerous 
slabs of stone set uji on end in honour of widows who have 


perfonm'd satL Tlic Well of Mmiibarnika, filled with the 
sweat of Vishnu, fonns ono of the chief attractions for 
])ilgriins, thousands of whom annually bathe in its fetid 
waters. Stone stops lead down to tho edge, crowded with 
worshippers, whose sins are supposed to be washed away 
by the etUeacious sjiring. The graceful Tarakeswar slirinu 
fronts tho w'ell. Tin? huge mass Auraugzcirs mosque, 
built from tho remains of a Hindu temple, towers conspicn- 
onsly over the brink of a stei*p clifl’, above the Man Mandil 
ghat^ with strong breastworks of masonry extending far 
down the hank. It is tlie most noticeidde building in the 
city when seen from tlie river, hut on a nearer view be- 
comes chiotly remarkable for its slender minarets, 147 f(*ct 
in height, and slightly inclined from the ])(Tpendicular- 
Bhaironath, tho divine guardian and watchman of Benares, 
has a famous temple near the public gardens; while his 
sacred baton, or stone club, 4 feet in heiglit, is deposited 
in a separte shrine hard by. Bnt tlie liislicswar, or golden 
temple, dedicated to Siva, is the holiest among all the holy 
places of the sacred (?ity. It stands close to the observa- 
tory, and contains tho venerated symbol of tlu- god, a plain 
siiigam of uiicarvcd stone. Bisheswar ruh‘s Bciian*s as 
sj)iritual monan'h, under whom Bhniionatli acts mort'ly as 
minister and magistrate. I'he building has a central spire, 
and eadi comer is crowned by a dome. The temple was 
j erected by Ahalya Bai, the Marhatta rriiieess of Indore- 
I The Maharajah Itanjit Sinh of I,alioro had the spire and 
■ domes eoycred with gold leaf, from which the lemjde de- 
rives its ordinary title. Lew buildings of European origin 
deserve spt'cial mention. Tlie most noteworthy is the 
(io\ eminent College', a largi' stnieture in the Perpendicular 
style, faeed with (.’haiiar freestone. 

The wealth of Beuaves depimds largely upon the constant 
influx of opul'/iit pilgrims from every part of India, whoso 
presence lends the, same impel ns to the, local trade as that 
given to European watering- places ]>y Hie season visitors. 
Many of the pilgrims are rajahs or other person.s of inijxa't- 
anei*, who bring ron.sidcTahle retinues, and biTonie largo 
benefactors to tho various shrines’ and temples. Hindu 
prinees of distant states pride tlicnnselvcs upon keeping up 
a ‘‘town residence” in holy “Kasi.” But besides tho wealth 
which thus ilows into tlie bazaars of Benares, a considerable 
traile is canned on by tin* merchants and hankers. Tho 
sugar, indigo, and saltpetre of the district find a market in Hie 
city, 'file trans-Gogra products of Gorakhpur and Basti, 
and tho raw materials of Jauripur, fonn large items in tho 
tlirougli traffic of Benares. Mam hosier goods are, imported 
in considerable qnantitios, and distribuli-il to the neigh- 
bouring local centres. The chief manufactures comprise 
silk and shawls, cloth embroidered in gold and silver thread, 
gold filigree work, jewellery, and enchased brass vesseds. 

The principal institutions are tho C^ueen’s College, which 
has a roll of 700 students ; the Normal School, missions in 
connection with the Church of England, the Ilaptist, and 
the I^ondoii Missionary Societies, »Tai Narayan’s College, 
and the Benares Institute, a society mainly eorapivaed of 
i native gentleiricn, and devoted to literature, science, and 
soeisd jirogress. The i-esident jiopnlation is about 180,000. 

From the earliest period of Aryan colonization in India, 
a city appears to have existed at the junction of tho Bama 
with the Ganges. 44ic name of I'aronasi, converted intt> 
Banaras by transposition of the liquid consonants, fre- 
quently occurs in early Sanskiit literature. In the six- 
teenth century ii.c., Gautama Buddha, on tho eve of 
prnnrmlgnting his new religion, fixed upon Benares as tlie 
first station for preaching the doctrine of Nirvana, Eveji 
befon? that time Benares had appai'cntly acquired a reputa- 
tion as the most sacred city of the Uiiidu creed ; it then 
hecaim*, for 800 years, the headquarters of Buddhism, 
and about the fourth centuiy a,d. it once more reverted 
to the ancient faith, whose metropolis it remains to the 
present day. 
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BSM'BOW, VZCB-ABMXRAL JOHN, wafi born in 
1050. His wUule life, from h(»yhood to his death, Wiis 
spent ill active service at sea; but the service liy which 
Benbow is best known in our naval history was his last. 
On the 11th of July, 1702, he left Port Koyal in Jamaica | 
ill quest of a Ereiieh squadron conuuaiuled by K. du Casse, 

:i very bravo and skilful oflicer. On the llUh of Aujiust 
Ilcnbow came lip with the French fom*, and thouj^h inferior 
ill number mid weij^ht of int'tal, immediately attacked them. 

A ruiiiiin;^ fifjilit was kept up for several days; hut on the 
morniiii; of the 5tli September his Ic" was lirokcn by a 
clmiii“shot, when he ordered his cradle to bo placed upon 
the qnartcr-deek, so as to command a view of the action as 
lie lay thcie. The engagement lasted till it was dark, hut 
the want of support from the other officers compelled him 
to sail hack to Jamaica. He had the officers immediately 
])ut under arri;st and tried by court-martial. They w<*re 
eoiideiimetl on the clearest evidence; two of the captains ! 
were shot, and the rest were visited with various degrees of 
punishment. Jtenhow survived just long enougli to hear his 
own conduct vindicated and applauded. He died of the 
wound in Ids leg on the 4th of November, 1702. 

BENCH, originally the hall or court where justice was 
administciod, hut now the nnme given to the elevated part 
oce,u]iicd by the judges. It is also used to designate the 
judges tlieiuhclvcs us a class, and sometimes also the bishops 
of tin* Olmrcli of England as a body, by allusion io tlm 
sejiaiate seat they occupy in the House of Lords. 

BENCHERS, the governing body of the various Inns 
of Court, are elected to that office by the existing hcuchers. 
TJiero is no actual limit to the iiuinbcr except such as 
convenu‘iico ssuggests, and the practice is lo elect queen’s 
eomisel who, on receiving tliat appointment, choose t«» send 
ill their names as candidates Jor the bench of their society. 
The fees payable at henchership vary from .i‘26 ds. at 
Lincoln's Inn to .1‘531 at Middle Temple; and in return for 
such jjayni(‘nts, which go to the general fund of the Inn, 
the bciiehers ha\ e certain advantages in r<‘spcct of chain- 
hers, Inn ing a life-interest in a good set at a low rental, and 
also a right to free and better commons in tin* hall. 

The functions of benchers arc to look after and adminis- 
ter the pr(»pcrty of the Inn, to see to repairs and buildings, 
to maintain roadways, preserve the gardens, supply the 
library, maintain the chapels, and to act generally as th<? 
executive of the society which has elected ^licm. These 
are their duties towards their own fraternity. Towards the 
jmhlic they Jiave to discharge the duty of ]»rovitliiig that fit 
and proper persons arc chosen to re])n*s(*nt suitors in tlie 
courts of justice, and of regulating within eortuiii bounds 
the conduct of suc.li persons after their luliiiission to the 
profession. This duty has been recognized as devolving 
upon the rulers of the Inns of Court from very early tiiiu's. 
Though the societies aro voluntary, to them has been eom- 
luittcd by custom, and also by royal warrant, llie exclusive 
privilege of admitting persons to study and of calling tlicm 
to the bar, upon such conditions in either case as they 
may determine. 

Upon the benchers’ authority over persons once admitted 
to membership in tlio society tJiere is iJiis important limita- 
tion — ^viz. that an apped lies from their decision to the 
judges, ns visitors of tlio Inns of Court, in all cases of 
refusal to call to the bar, or of “disbaiTing” or taking away 
the riglit to practice after call. The most remarkable 
instance of late years in which the benchers have exercl.si*»l 
the latter authority was in the case of the notorious Dr. 
Kcncaly, who was both disbanded and disbcnchud for 
improper conduct in connoction with tlio trial of the Tich- 
bumo claimant in 1874. 

There can be no doubt that the public is entitled to 
tho protection of some such authority as is exercised by 
benchers, w'hcii the privileges and functions of barristers are 
considered. Not only arc barristers the exclusively privi- 


leged advocalcK in all causes, but they arc rospoiisible for 
negligence and ignorance in th<* conduct of such causes. 
From their body are chosen not only the judges of tho 
land, hut many important eominissimiers, magistrates, re- 
vising barristers, county-court judges, and officials in tho 
l(‘gal departments. In all these things the public aro 
greatly interested, and have a right to lx* assured that 
none but fit }K*rsons are likely to be put forvard to fill the 
posts. CoinpL'iints have at various times been made of the 
iiisuffieieiit training afforded by the various Inns of Court 
for students, and of the absence of tests of fitness both on 
entry and on call to the bar. These complaints have given 
rise to a movement for welding the several inns or colleges 
into a legal university in wliieli the benchers w'ould he tlie 
prominent instruments of government. S<*e I nnis ok Corinv 
BENCOO'LEN, a Dutch settlement on the W. coast of 
the Island of Sumatra, in 4“ 10' S. lat. and 102" 3U' E. Ion. 
Ill order to carry on Hie pejiper trade with advantage, the 
lati* East India Company formed an establishment at Beii- 
eooleii ill l(jS5, to which they aftenv.irds gave the name of 
F ort Marlborough. This settlement did not at first fulfil tho 
promise of advantage whieh led to its foniiatiou. In 1004 
tlie factory was, however, described as being very prosjiei*” 
oils ; but during the next twenty-five years the English 
settlers were inneli liarassed, and in 1710 they w'erc nearly 
all destroyeil by tlic natives, licncooleii. with the other 
English settK*ments on the coast of Sumatra, was nearly 
destroyed by a French fon*e under Coimt d’Estaiug in 
1701), but the lowni was soon rebuilt. This settlement 
was ultiuiutely found to be of little eommercial or political 
! iinportaiiee, and was ceded by tlio East India Company to 
j the Duteh gt>veninient in 1825, at whieli lime nil the other 
I British settlements in Sumatra were also given up in ex- 
I change for the Duteh settlements on the continent of India, 

! including the town and fortress of Mulac(*a. 

I 'riie town of Bencoolon is small, and is chiefiy built on 
piles of bniuhoo, in a swampy and unhealthy district. It 
has, Iiowever, a fine appearance from the sea, owing to 
an overhanging moniitain called tho “ Sugar-Loaf.” 'rhe 
population of the town (13,000) is of a very mixed de- 
I seription, iiichnling Euro]>cans, Duteh, English, and their 
ilescendaiits, Chinese, Malays, and others. Formerly tho 
I tow’U had an extensive trade with Bengal, the Coroiiuuulel 
, r<>ast, and Java, hut it has greatly declined. The chief 
exports are ]K‘pper and camphor. 

! B]!an>-BMIR.BANDBIIim.(>rBUNDX>IEinEt,i» 
i the name of a river in Farsistaii, or IVrsia jiroper. It rises 
: in the hills N. of Shiraz, and fiows S.E.E. townirds tiio Lake 
: Bakhtegaii. In its course it traverses the beautiful and 
I pi*odue*ive valley of Marvdasht, or Merdesht, and passes by 
the celebrated ruins of Fersepolis, which are situated on 
its left bank ; further on it Hows through tin* district of 
Kurbul, where it is divided into numerous channels to 
fertilize the ground. The part of the water w'hieh is not 
spent ill irrigation falls into Lake Bakhtegaii, at a distaiieo 
of about 50 miles east of Sliirny. The river received its 
])rescnl name in honour of an emir or goverinn* of Farsistaii, 
who, about the year 1000, raisetl an embankment [see 
Bajii^J for tile purpose of procuring water from tho river 
for tho purpose of irrigation. It is said to have been 
aiiriently called -rl iwc/. 

BEND'ER* ealleil by tho natives Tigino, the chief town 
of the circle of Bi‘iider in the Russian province of Bessarnhia, 
.*>5 miles from Kishcnoff’, on the right bank of tlie I)niest<*r. 
Iqi to the coinmencomeiit of thi* present century it belonged 
to Turkey. It was formerly a post of higli militaiy im- 
portance, and w’jiH strongly fortified. There are several 
mosques, an Armenian and Greek ehureh, and four syna- 
gogues in the towm. Bender has mamifactures of tobacco 
and candles, and a good tradi* is caiTied on in eoni, wine, 
wool, cattle, and timber— the latter of which is fioated 
down the Dniester. The Genoese had an establishment at 
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r.endci* as rarly ns tlic twclftli century. Charles XTI. of 
Sweden took refugo in liender after his defeat at Pultawii 
ill 1701). Tlic town was often taken by the linssians, and 
was finally ceded to them in ISlti, by the treaty of liiieha- 
rest. Its inliahitants number 2-1,000, and are a medley 
company of Russians, Turks, -Arineuians, Tartars, I’Ce. 

BBSNSDX'CITS, the “Souft of the tliree Imly ehildreii” 
(Ananias, Azayias, and Misael), whicli, aeeordiiif;t«» the hfjok 
of that name in the Apocryjjha, they saiii; wliile in llie midst 
of tho lieiy furnace, and wliieh Jias heeii used as a chant in 
tlie Christian Churcli since tlic fourth ccntiiiT. Originally 
this followed llie, twenty-third verse of Daniel iii. in tin*. 
SeptuaKint, lhoui;h not in the Hebrew. In the Hebrew 
llio children are always ealled Sliadraeh, ]\reshuch, and 
Abed-nego. In tlic Clnircb of England it is used in the order 
of inomin;; jnayer, when the 'J'c Denm is not sung. It de- 
rives its name from the first w'ord— /fnicf/tc/Vc, tmmia opera 
JJomini (‘* 0 all yo w’orks of the Lord, bless ye the I^»rd”). 

BENEDICT. a name assumed by no less than fourteen 
popes. We f;i\e iiotiicvs of tlje more important only; what 
is necessary to be known of tlie lest will be found in the 
.'irticle PoT'KS. 

llKNiiDK’T III. (Pope from 805 to 858') is remaikablc 
because under bis pontitieate be;ran that lon^ strife between 
Pbotius and Ij^iiatius for the patriareliate of Constanti- 
nople, which eventually lesultcd in the wjiaration of the 
Easlerii (‘Mlrtliodov '’) from the Western (“ Catholic ’*) 
Church on delinile dogmatic grounds. S<*e Giu:mv Ciiuim'II. 

Rknkdict IX., iiephi-w (if the two ]iopes, Jleiiediet 
VIII. and John XIX., was elect etl pojie in l()o3 by sheer 
bribery, almost openly roiulueted, on the part "of the 
wealthy family of Tuseulum, wliieh sou^^lit to make tin* 
jinpacy hereditary in this way. He was a h iy at the time 
of his election, ]>iohahly .-ibnut ten years (ihl. Renediet 
was distinf^uished by liis licentiousness and jirotli^^aev, 
and by tJie state of anarchy in wliieh Rome was jilmit^ed 
ilnrinj; his pr.ntifieatt*. TJie Jionians at last expelled liim 
in 10-M, and eliosr in his stea<l John, bishop of Sabina, 
who took the name of Silvester HI.; but six months after- 
wards Rcnediet rctunn-d at (ho head of his party, <lrov<* 
;iway In's conijietitor. and excommunicated him. Growiii'^ 
w<‘ary of his ollice, and desirinji: to marry his cousin, he 
sold his deputy to Jolin (iratianu.s, who assumed thenaun* 
•»f Gregory VJ. Tln*re were tlierefurc three popes at once 
— lleiiedict, Silvester, and (.ireg<»ry; f<ir since liis niicli* 
refused his alliance, Picnediet demanded tlie r(*Ktitutioii of 
the papacy, in arms. Renedicl held the l^Jitcran, Gregory 
S. M. Ma^giorc, and Silvester tlie Vatican. The Emperor 
Henry III., ajipcaled to to put an end to these scandals, 
assembled a council at Sulri, whieh deposed all the three 
popes, and elected Suidj;er, bishop of Jiainhei;;, who took 
the name of Clement II., and was consecrated at Clirist- 
mas, 1040. Rut in October of the followinj:^ year Clement 
fell .suddenly ill and died, poisoned, as some suspected, by 
Ilcncdict, win) immediately forced liimsclf a^min into the 
Papal see, where he remained till tlie following July, 1048; 
w'hcn tho Emperor Henry, at the request of the Romans, 
sent tliem Poppo, hi.shop of Rrixen, who, 011 arrivini^ at 
Rome, was consecrated, and assumed the name of T)aina.sus 
IF. Rut twenty-three days after his consecration he 
died at Palestrina, upon w-hicli the see of Roimt remained 
vacant for more tlian half :i year, until Rruno, hishoj» of 
Toni in lyjiTuinc, was elected* in 104J), and assumed the 
name of Leo IX. W'hat became (»f Renedict afterivardh 
is not clearly ascertained, iit)r the epoch of liis death, 
hut it is j^encrally believed that lie died in the convent 
of Grotta Ferrata. 

Rknkdiot XIV. (Cardinal Prospero Lambcrtini, of 
Rologna) succeeded Clement XIL in Aujeust, 1740. He 
was already favourably known for his extensive learning 
and for the suavity of liis temper and manners, and his 
elevation to the papacy did not destroy his good -humoured 


jocularity and Rolopne.se wit. He exercised his eeclesias- 
lical authority miUlly, and managed his temporal concerns 
with pi*eat ])rudence and conciliation. Dnrinp the war 
of the Austrian succession lie rcmaiin‘d strictly muitral. 
Peace heinp at length restored to southern Italy, Benedict 
Wii.s enabled to turn his chief attention to the improviMiient 
of his own dominions. He encouraged h'arning, and w’lis 
g<*nerons tow'ards the learned. Jfome became again in liis 
time the Hi*at of science and of tlie arts. The mathema- 
ticians Roseovicli and Le Maire, the cardinals \"a]enli, 
Quorini, and Passionci, the philologist Qnadrio, the architects 
VanvitelU and iVilani, ami otlicr distinguished men, were 
employed <ir encouraged by this pope. He emhellished 
Rome, repaired ehurehes, .among others the, s]>lendid one 
of Santa l^Inria Magpiore, constructed magnilieeiit fcmii- 
tains, that of Trevi among the rest, bnill- tin* vast panaiies 
near the Thermaj of Diocleti.an, and dug out the oliclisk of 
the Oumpus Martins, which was afterwards raisi'fl by Pins 
Vf., founded chairs of physics, cliemistrv, and mathematics 
in the rniver.sity of Rome, iiddod to the collection in the 
Ca]>itolinc Museum, estahlislied a school of drawing, en- 
larged the great hospital of S, Sjiirito, est.-ihllsheil aea«icmi<*s 
for the instmetion of the prelates of liis court in eei-lesias- 
tieal history, in the canon law', in the know bulge of liie 
rites and diseijdine of the ehiirch, &e, Kor did he neglect 
his native town Bologna, to whose Institute of Seioiiees In* 
contrihiited by donations. Renedict greatly .strengthened 
the ]>o.Mtii,)n of the pa}){iey by wist* eoneessions \o alni<*st 
every ])ower, giving np tlmse right.s of patronage, t'(.i*., 
claiiiieil in ])almier days of Papal aggression, and iii this 
time only sources of w'eaknoss and of eoiilimud ijiiarrel. 
He also gained the powerful aid of the Jesuits by publish- 
ing the celebrated hull uuujeuUux^ which deuoiuieed us 
heretical the tenets of tin* JAN.sKxis’rs ; and t<‘rininated 
eentuiies of vacillation by this step- -apparently ]iolitie, 
biiiee it snerilieed a w'cak and eoneiliated a jxiwerful 
party, but really most Latal, for it allowed that domina- 
tion of tlie Je.suits over the cliundi to b(*gin which has 
cv«*r since continued. 

Renedict was learned not only in theology hut hi history, 
in the classical writers, and 5n elegant literature, and ho 
had a taste for the fine arts. His w'orks w'cre published at 
Ihnne in twelve vols. 4to. He died on tlie 2ikI May, 1758, 
being iiion* than eighty years of age, and was sueeeeiled by 
Gbrnnnit An account of the mmierous aeademie.s 

he founded at Rome is given in ‘‘ Notizia delle Aeail(‘mift 
erette in Roma per Ordiiie della Sautila di N. S. Pupa 
Reiiedilto XIV.” [ifoma, 1740.) 

RENi>:i)i<T (Pedro de Luna), AiHipnpt\ was a native of 
Aragon, and -was made a eardinal by Gregory XI. After 
the death of that pope, when the gi*eat si-hism broke out 
between L’rhan VI. and Clement VJL, De Luna attached 
himself to tlie latter. After Clement’s death in Avignon 
ill lo‘.»4, the cardinals of his party eb*cted Do Luna as his 
Kne.ec.ssor, in o]»positioii to Boniface IX., who had siinreeded 
Urban at Rome, and he assumed tlic name of Renedict 
XIII. (The acknow’ledged Renedict XII 1. reigned from 
1724 t<» 1730. See PorKs.) France, and several^other 
.state.s w'hich liad acknowledged Clement, acknowledged 
Renedict, but the Councils of Pisa and of Constance after- 
wrai ds deposed him. Renedict, who. was forced to retire to 
Spain, refused to relinquisli his assumed dignity, and <‘x- 
comiiiimicateti all his antagonists, Alfonso, king of Ara- 
gon, acknowledged liim, and Renedict resided at Peniscola 
with a few cardinals of his own appointment. At last, 
in I42.*J, Renedict died at the ago of ninety. (Dupin, 
“ llistoire dn fichisme,” and the histories of the Councils 
of I'i.*!.! and of Constance.) 

BEN'SDXCT, ST., tho founder of the order of Rene- 
dietine monks, was bom at Nursia, in Italy, about the year 
480. He w-as sent to Rome when very young, and there 
received the first part of his education. When fourteen 
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years of aj»e he removed to Siibiaco, a desert place about 
40 miles distaut, where he was concealed in a cavern. The 
monks of a neighbouring monastery subsequently chose 
him for their abbot, but tliey proving unable to adopt the 
stringent rule demanded by Benedict, he returned to his 
solitude, whither many persons followed him, and pnt 
themselves under his direction; and in a short time he 
was enabled to foniid no fewer than twelve monasteries. 
About the year 528 he retired to Monte Casino, where 
id(»l.'itrv was still prevaltMit, and whore a teinph; to Apollo 
yet existed. Having converted tlie people of the adjacent ; 
country to the true faith, he broke the statue of A|>ollo, ■ 
overthrew the altar, and hnilt two oratories on the monn- I 
tain, one deilieated to St, Martin, tin* other to St. John. I 
Here St. Benedict also founded a monastery, and instituted j 
the order of his name, which in time heeame so famous that j 
it «‘xtend(*d .all over Europe. It was Jiere, too, that he 
eoiiiposcd his “ Kegula Monachorum.” He died about 643. 
He was at once canonized, and Gregory (St. Gregory) | 
wrote an aceonnt of Ijis life and miracles. His sister, 
St, Schohisti<a, was equally devout, and as far as her 
lifetime went, foinuled almost as many communities. 
Brother and sister were warmly iittuched, yet they con- 
sidered it a merit to meet hut once u year. 

BENEDIC TINE ORDER. The exaet year when j 
the monks who followed the rule of St. Benedict wi re tirsl 
<*stabli.slied as an order is uiikiiow’n, but it was about the 
year 528, and the founder was St. Benedict himself. [See 
BifiNKinr'c, St. I Tl»c ]>rogros.s which this order made 
in the west, in a short time, was rapid. The reciprocal 
protect inn aflbrded to the interests of the Papal see by the 
Benedictiiie order, and to the interests of the Benedictine 
order by the Boinan pcmlitFs, sufficieutly ae^eoiint for the 
order’s advancement. There were nuns of this order as 
well as monks. Few great towns w(a-e without one of 
their coii\eiits. 

The Beiu'dictine order was brought into England by 
St. AngUbtine and his brethren, A.i>. 506, and eontiniied 
from this ihno to the di‘‘.solution under several improve- ! 
ineiits. Tho dress was black, and the older often went ; 
by the ]iopular name of tho “ Black Plonks,” All our ; 
cathedral priories were of this order, except Carlisle, i 
jind also nmst of the richest abbeys in England. Tanner j 
(“Notit. Monast.”) enninerales 113 abbeys, ji-iories, and 
cells of this iirdcr in England, th^ sum of whose n*veimes, 
at the time of tho dissolutum, nmouiiled to £57,832 1«. j 
llcf., besides seventy-three houses of Benedictine nuns, 
whose, revenues amounted to £7386 12 j«. If/., making a 
total of £65,877 14#. In Scotland, Melrose, Arbroath, j 
Hnnfermliue, and many other of the greatest abbeys be- | 
longed to this order. It was always a great home of | 
learning, and has been of invaluable service to literature 
and art, in preserving and creating masterpieces which 
w’(»nld otlierwisc have perished or never have existed. It 
produced many great statesmen, too, as Anselm and Lnn- 
frant; (archbishops of Canterbury). At the Befornialion 
npwar«5s of 16,01)0 Benedictine monasteries were known. 

BENSDIC'TION, the act of invoking tho favour of 
God upon individmils. The ceremony <»f blessing is of a 
very remote antiquity. We find in the i^criptures that the. 
patriarchs, before they died, solemnly bestow cd their bless- 
ing on their sons. Aaron blessed tho pcoph?, “ lifting his 
hand towards them ” (Lev. ix. 22). Christ after his resur- 
rection, and before parting from his disciples at Bethany, 

lifted np his hands, and Idessed them ” (Luke xxiv. 60). 
In tho early churcli the bishop gave his b1c8.siiig to the 
people with his liands extended tow'arcls them. In the 
Roman Catholic Chnrch it is the custom for tho bishop to 
lift up his right hand towards the people with the thumb 
and two first fingers extended, and with it to describe tho 
«ign of the cross, in commemoration of the Hcdcinpiion. 

The benediction forms an essential part of many ccrc- 
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monies of the Roman Catholic Chnrch, such as the corona- 
tion of kings and queens, the confinnathm of abbots and 
abbesses, the conseeraliou of churches, altars, and sacra- 
mental vases. The nuptial benediction, which is an essen- 
tial part of the marriage ecremony, is given by the parish 
clergyman. The “ beiiedictio meusm et cihovura,” was a 
general practice among all Christians before fitting down 
to dinner ; the English custom of saying grace is a con- 
tinuation of it 

BENEDIC'TUS, the Song of Zachnrias, which is used 
as a canticle in the morning service of the Church of hlng- 
liiiid. The fine musical settings of the great Elizabethan 
composers, Tallis ami (lihbiiiis, are well known. 

With imisiciaiis, how'cver, Iho word generally describes 
one of tlic musical portions of the Roman Catholic Mass 
occurring immediately after the SanctiUs, and consisting 
nierrly of the phrase— -/h'/zet/oYw# lyw/ rew/f in nomine 
Jhmini (“ Blessed is lie that eoinotli in the name of the 
Lord”). It is with the gre^at masters tlie movement of 
melody and expr<*ssioii, forming a tender contrast U) tho 
jubilant strains of the S.inetns, which preeede.s it. 

BEN'EFICE (fioni the Latin hai€jiiium\ a term 
applied botli by the canon IriAv and the laAv of England to 
a provision for an ecclesiastical person. In its most com- 
prehensive sensr* it ine.hides the. temporalities a.H well 
of arehbislK)j>s, l)isho]»«f, deans and chapters, .abbots and 
prif>r.s, as of ]>arsons, vicars, monks, and other inferior 
j spiritnal persons. But a disfitictiou is made between 
' b(‘neliee.s attaelied to coinminiities mider tlie monastic rule 
' (»ub whieb arc railed reffulnr liencfices, and those 

tho possessors of which live in the world (<;* sierulo')^ which 
j are thence called m^ilar benefices. The writers on the 
i canon law distingnislj, moreover, betw een ithnpJe or sinecure 
' heiu'lices, which do not require resideiici*, and to w’hich no 
j spiritual duty is nttaeluMl except that of rending prayers 
1 and singing (as ehaplainries, (‘;inonrieh, and chantries), and 
saardotul beiietieos, which are attended with cure of souls. 
In modern English law’ treatises the term is generally 
confined to the teinpornliti(‘s of parsons, \iears, and per- 
])etnal enrutes, wliieh in pojmlav language are called livings. 
The legal possessor of a henetiee allindeil with cure of 
souls is called the incumbent. Tlie history of the origin 
bem*fie(‘S is involved in great ohseurity. The jiropcrty 
of the Christian Church sij»pears, for some cenluiies after 
the apostolic agos, to have been strictly enjoyed in common. 
It was the duty of the ofiicers called deacons (wdiose 
iipfM»intinent is nn'iitioncd in Acts vi.) to receive the 
rents of the real estates, or patrimonies^ as they were 
calletl, of every chnrch. Of these, us avcU as of the volun- 
tary gifts ill the shii]»e of alms and oblations, a sufficient 
portion was set apart, under tho superintendence of the 
bishop, for the maintenance of the hislio]» and clergy of the 
diocese; another portion Avas appropriated to the expenses 
of public w’or^hip (in which Avero included the eharges for 
the repairs of the eliureh), and the remaiiidi*!’ aams bestowed 
upon tho poor. 'J'his division Avas I'xprosslv inculcated by 
a canon of (Jelasius, hisho]> of Rome, a.d. 47(1. After tho 
l»ayment of tithes had become universal in the west of 
Euntpe, as a means of siifipoil to the clergy, it was enacted 
by one of the capitularies of Charlemagne that they should 
be distributed according to this division. Wlieii the 
bishopries began to be endoAved Avith lands, tin; bishops, to 
eneonrngo the foundation of ehurehes, and to establish a 
provision for the resident clergy, gav<* up their portion of 
the. tithes, and weiv ufterAvards, by the canons, forbidden 
to demuiui it, if they could live Avithout it. Although the 
rcA’cinies of the elmreli Avere tlius divided, the fund from 
whieli they Avere. deriv(*d remained for a long time entirely 
niider the same administration as licfore. But by degrees 
every minister, instead of carrying tin* oflerings made in 
his oAvn church to tlio bishop, for the jnirpose of division, 
began to retain them for his uavh use. The lands also wore 
26 
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apportionnd in severalty amoiip; llie resident clergy of each 
dioccsc. These dian[;es were not all made at one time. 

It scorns probable that, after the feudal sjHlum was 
lirinly established in the west of Euivipe, during; the ninth 
and tenth eentnries, its prinei])les were applied to eccle- 
siastical as well as lay i»ro]ierty. lh*nee, as the estates 
distributed lief by the kint^s of France and (lemiany 
anion^ their favoured nobles were orij^inally termed />en«- 
this name was conferred n}>oii the temporal j»osse»- 
sions of the church. Tlius the bislioprics were supposed 
to be held by the bonnty of the kin^^s (who had by (lej^rees 
usurped the rijjht, oiij^inally vested in the clerj^y ami the 
people, of tilliiin: them np wlien vacant), while the tem- 
ponilities of the inferior ceelesiastieal offic<*s were held of 
the l)iHlio])s, in whose patronage and disposal they for the 
jno.st j)art then wen*. The manner of inv»*stitnre of ]>cnc- 
tices in those early times was probably the same as that 
of lay projierty, by the delivery of aetiial jiossessioii, or t»f 
some symbols of possession, us tlu* rin^ and crozier, whieli 
wen; the symbols of invi'stitnre aj»proprialed to bishoprics. 

In Eiiyland several causes c<intuhute(l to the rise of 
jiarochial ehurch(‘s. “ Sometimes,” says Dr. Burn (“Eccles. 
Law,”title'“‘Aj)jmi])iiation”), “the itinerant preachers found 
eiic.oiira^eincnt to settle amongst a liberal people, and by 
their assistame to raise up a eliuvch and a little adjoinin*; 
manse. Sometimes the kiii^s, in their country vilhm and 
seats of ]deasure or retiremetit, ordered a placii of worship 
fur their (iourt and retii ne, w'liieh was the oripnal of royal 
free chapels. Very often the bishops, eoinmiseratiiij^ the 
i^;n«>rnnce of the ciaiutry pettple, look care for building 
chiirchcrs, as the only way of jdantin^ or l^eepin;; up Chris- 
tianity am onj; them. lJut tlui more oidiiiary method of 
au^mciitin^ the ninnbcr of churelies depinided on the pit‘ty 
f)f the fjreater loids, who, bavin;; large fees and territories 
ill the country, founded churelies for the service of their 
families and tenants within their dominion. It was this 
that pave a primary title to tlu* jiatronnpe of laymen; it 
was lliks made the hounds of a ]iarish coinincnsurate to 
those of a manor ; and it w'as this dislinct property of 
lords and tenants that, by di'prees, allotted new paro- 
chial hounds, by the adding of new auxiliary churches.” 
S<‘(J AnvoAVsox. 

The repiihir jmyment of tithes to tlu* ministers of tlie 
respective parislies in wliieh each man dw'clt was estab- 
lished by l*ope Iiinoeent ill. by a decretal epistle to the 
.\rchhishop of Canterbury ; for up to this tinu; the pay- 
iiient is said to have been made to sndi church as the giver 
chose to attend. This injunction, though not having the 
force of a law',- has been (;oin})lied with ever since, so that 
it is now' a universal rule of law in England that tit lies .are 
due to the parson of the parish, unless there be a special 
e.xeinption. See Titiiks. 

Till the twelfth century the simple donation of the patron 
was siifliciont to confer a legal title to a benefice, provided 
tile pi rsoii to whom it was given w'as in holy orders, for 
otherw isc he must i>' first presented to the bishop, w'lio li.ad 
jiowcv to reject him in case of unfitness ; but the ponies, 
who bad ill tiie i*levi*iitli and tw’elftli centuries Hnccessfully 
contended against every other species of ecclesiastical in- 
vestiture being ex(*i'cised by laymt*ti, now procured that the 
presentation of the patron should not be of itself sufficient 
to confer an ecclesiastical benefice, even though qunlified 
by the diseretionary power of rejection (in ca.se the lieiielieo 
was given to a layman) wliich was already vested in the 
bishop. This w'as the origin of the eerenionies of imtitU'- 
tion, which is the inode of iiivc.stiture of tlie Sjiiritualities ; 
and indiirtinn, which is the inode of investiture of the tem- 
poralities of a heiiefiee. Where the bishop was the patron 
of the benefice, the tw'o forms of prfianitatifm and itiMitu- 
tion were united in that of collation. These terms are 
still in use. 

The first altack.s by the popes upon tlu* lights of private 


patrons (w’hich took jdace tow'ards the latter end of the 
twelfth century) assumed tlie form of letters of request 
called “ mandates” or “expectives,” praying that beneiieea 
might be conferred on particular individuals. Clement V., 
ill tlie beginning of tho fourteenth century, went beyond 
all bis predecessors, by declaring that the disposition of all 
ecclesiastical beueficcs belonged to tlie pope (“ Clemen- 
tines,” lib. ii. tit. 5, c. 1 ; F. Paul, c. 35). Tlu* pope 
aecordingly inndc reversionaiy grants, or a* 

they were culled, during the lives of the incumbents ; and 
he rc.scrved such benefices as he thought fit for his ow'ii 
peculiar patronage. At the same time, dispensations from 
the canons against non-residence and pluralities, ami per- 
missions to hold benefices in commendam were fr<*ely 
gi'anted, so that by these and simihu* means in some 
instances fifty or sixty prefonnents were liehl by the same 
pitrson at once. Tlie evils of this system w'cre felt all over 
Europe. England in particular suficred greatly from Iheso 
Papal cncroachineiits during the reign of Henry HI. The 
parliament assembled at Carlisle in the thiity-fifth year of 
Edward I. wrote a strong remonstrance to Pope Clemciit 
V. against the Papal cncroaclnnentson the rights of patron- 
age, and the numewus extortions of the court of Rome. 
This remoustrance appears to Jinve prodiujod no cfleet. 
Tlie first prince who wius bold cnougli to assert the pow'er 
of the legislature to restrain the Papal encroachments was 
Edwiu-d I IT. After complaining incftectiially to Clement V 1. 
t»f tlie abuse of Papal rc.servatioiis, he (a.i>, 1360) pro- 
cured the famous Statute of Provisors (25 Edw. TIT. s. 0) 
to be passed. This act provided that all elections and 
collations should he free according to law ; and that in 
case any provision, collation, or reservation should he made 
by the court of Rome of any urohbishopric!, bishopric, 
dignity, or other benefice, the king should for that turn 
have the collation of such arcliblshopric or other dignities 
elective, &c. 

This statute was fortified by several othi*rs in this and 
the sue.ceeding reigns, down to the 3 Hen. V. c. 4. Theso 
statutes, which inflict very severe penalties on persons **u- 
deavouring to enforce the authority of Papal bulls and ]>ro- 
visioiiB in England, arc sometimes called, from the initial 
words of tho writ issued in execution of the process under 
tliem, tho sUtutes of proimunire ; and tho offeneo of 
maintaiiiin|*the Papal power is itself called a prannunire,. 
Tho statutes against Papal provisions (though nut very 
strictly enforced) remainod unrepcalcd. 

Tlie law as to ecclesiastical patronage which was thus 
nmintained by the English legislature, continues in tlio 
main unaltered to the present time. Evciy clerk before 
iiistitutiuu r»r collation is required to take the oatli again.st 
simony, and tiin oath of the canoincal obedience to the 
bishop, and to declare by subscription his assent to the 
doctrine of the king’s supremacy, to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Thirty-nine Articles. The subscriptiem to 
the Thirty-nine Articles w'as imposed by statute 18 Eli'i. 
c. 12, upon all persons to bo admitted to any benefice with 
cure of souls. By statute 18 & 14 Car. II. c. 4 (com- 
monly calliul tho Act of Uniformity), every parson and 
vicar was required, before liis admission to be incumbent, 
to subscribe a declaration of his unfeigned “assent and 
iioiKsent” to tho Liturgy of the Church of England, as by , 
law established. In 1866, however, an Act tvos passed to 
“alter and simplify” tho law on clerical subscriptions, and 
the declaration is now as follows: — “I assent to tho 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and the Book of Common 
Pniyer, and of tlie ordering of bisliops, priests, and deacons; 

I believe the doctrines of the Chim-h of England, al» therein 
.set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God; and in 
public j)rayer and ndimnistmtioii of the sacraments I will 
Use the form in the said book presented and none other,, 
except as shall he ordered by lawful atilhority.” 

The acts of institution or collation so far confer a right 
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to tlic temporalities of tiie benefice that the clerk xnaj enter 
upon the globe land and take the tithes, but he cannot sue 
fur them or grant them until induction. By induction he 
is seised of the teinpornlitios of the beneiice, and invested 
witli the full rights and privileges of a parson, persona 
ecclegice; but he must, within two months after h« w in 
netiitil ]K)ssossion of his boneiieo, upon some Sunday, openly 
before his congregation, rejul the morning and evening 
prayers, and declare bis assent to the Bo()k of Coinmmi 
Flayer, on pain, in case of neglect or refusal, of being ipso 
facto deprived of his benefice. 

Non-residence is now regulated by 1 & 2 Viet. c. IOC. 
Tinder this act the penalties for non-residence nf an iucuin- 
h(‘nt without a license from the bishop of the diocese an* — 
one-third of the annual value of the benefice wlicn the 
jiisriod of absence exceeds three and does not cxc(*ed six 
months-, one-half of the annual value when the absence 
exceeds six and docs not exceed eight months; and when 
the period of non -residence has been for tlie whole year 
three-fourths of the annual income are forfeited. Certain 
persons arc exempt from the penalties of non-residence, as 
the heads of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, the warden 
of Durham University, and the head-masters of Eton, 
Wiuehester, and Westminster schools. Privileges for teiii- 
jiorary non-resideneo are granted to a great nuinlicr of 
persons who hold otlices in cathedrals, and nt ilio two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and so forth. 

There arc certain liabilities which parsons, vicars, and 
other spiritual ]>ersons legally incur in respect of their 
beiieiiees. Thus, by 4li Eliz. c. 2, they are ratable in 
respect of their benefices for the relief of the poor ; and, 
although the burden of tJie repairs of the b<»(ly of the 
church falls upon tlio parishioners, the rector (and, wh(*v(‘ 
the parsonage is appropriated, the impropriator) is liable 
f(*r the repairs of the chancel. 

All ecclesiastical inciinihcnts arc liable for dilapidations, j 
A dilapidation is said to be the pulling down or destroying < 
in any manner any of the houses or buildings belonging to | 
a spiritual living, or sufiering them to run into ruin or 
decay, or wasting or destroying the woods of the church, 
or committing or sufiering any wilful waste in or u])on the 
inheritance of the church. Such proceedings may be pre- 
vented by the spiritual censures of the ordinary, and the 
profits of the bcnciice may be sequestered until the damage 
be repaired ; and the Court of Chancery will, iit the suit 
of the patron, grant an injunction to restrain this os well 
as every other species of was^e. Or the next incumbent 
may recover damages for dilapidations. The Ecclesiastical 
I)ila))idations Act, passed In 1871, jirovides for the loan of 
money for repairs from Queen Aniio's Bounty ; and renders 
it compulsory for the incumbent to insure all buildings on 
hi', benefice, and the church chancel. 

With respect to actions and suita for recovery of lands 
or rents by parsons, vicars, or other spiritual corporations 
sole, the 4 Will. IV. c. 27, s. 29, subjects them 
to the ponod of limitation of two successive incombeneies, 
together with six years after the appointment of a third 
person to the benefice, or in case of this period not 
nmouiitiug to sixty years, then to the full period of limi- 
tation of sixty years. 

Benciices may bo vacated or avoided ; 


not take place till the consecration of the prelate. The 
patronage of the benefice so vacant belongs for that turn 
to the king. 

4. If an incumbent of a h(>ncfico with cure of souls 
accepted a second hcncfico of a like nature without pro- 
curing a dispensation, the first, by tho })rovisious of the 
canon law, was so far void that tho patron •liglit jiresent 
another clerk, or tlm bishop might deprive; but till depriv- 
ation no advantage could be taken by l:i]»se. The statute 
21 Henry VIII. c. 13, relating to pluralities, was rcpeailed 
by 1 & 2 \'iet. e. 103, whieh was again amended by the 
13 & 14 Viet. c. !)8, and it is now provided that two 
benefices cannot be held by one person, unless they be 
witJiin 3 miles of each other, and the value of one does 
not exceed AT 00 a year. 

6. Another mode of avoidance of a benefice is by depriv- 
.ation under a sentence of an eeeli'siastical coui-t. The 
principal causes on which sentence of deprivation is usually 
founded are h< rosy, blasphemy, gi'oss immorality, or con- 
viction of treason, murder, or felony. 

ti. A beiKitice may be avoided by act of the law* ; a.s 
w'hcrc the incumbent omits or refuses to assent to tho 
Thirty-nine Articles, or to read the Articles or B(jok of 
I Common Prayer, in pursuance of the statutes wh id) render 
tJiose acts neeesNjiry. By the 31 Eliz. c. 0, fin* the avoid- 
ing of simony, it is aimnig other things eiiaeted that if any' 
patron, for any snm J)f iTioney, rcwai’d, profit, or benefit, or 
I for any promise, agreeiiieiit, grunt, bond, of (»r for any sum 
I of money, vcwju-d, gift, pi‘ofit, or benefit, shall present or 
! collate any person to an eeclesinstieal benefice with cure of 
1 souls or dignity, such presentation or collation shall be 
I utterly void, and the eiown shall present to the benefice 
for that turn only. Tho statute also iinj)oscs a penalty 
upon the parties to the siinouiacal contrael to the amount 
of double the value of a ytjar’s profit of the benefiee, and 
for ever disables tJ)C person corru])lly proenring or accepting 
the benefice from enjoying the sanie. Ami by statute 12 
Anne, c. 12, s. 2, ii pun-base by a «*lergymjan, either in his 
own name or that of another, of the next pi*(*sentation for 
himself is ilcelared to be shnoiiy, and is attended w‘ith tho 
same penalties and forfeiture as are imposed by tho statute 
of Elizabeth. The circumbtanco of the ineum]>ent being at 
the point t»f death at the time of the contract may also 
\itiate the trnnsaetioii, except wlieie the fee-simple of tho 
advoWiSon is puieliosed, in whieh case it has bet*)) decided 
that the k))owledge of the state of the incumbent's health 
docs not make the pui'chast: siinoniacal. 

The Church of Ireland having been ft)n))crly united with 
that t»f E))glu))fi, the ecclesiastical polity of each was, in its 
mail) features, the same; but most of this wjis ultei’cd by 
the ccleb)*ated Act, pjissed in 1839, for tin* disestablislnucnt 
and diseudow’incnt of the Irish Church [sec Iuklaxi)], under 
which there is now nothing in Ireland exactly corresponding, 
in the eye of the law, to a benefiee ia England. 

Partieuhu’s respecting benefices in the Clmrch of Scot- 
land will be found under tlie ai*ticles Estadi.tshei> 
CiiiTiu'ii, and Stx*TLANi>. 

BENKFICIA^RII, a name given to the Roman soldiers 
on w’liom were bestowed the compicred lands on the fron- 
tiers of the empire, which wti’c distributed among them os 
rewards for tlieir services. Tliese lands were called bene- 


1. By the death of tho iiicumhent. 

2. By resignation, in case of ago or infirmities rendering 
the holder of a benefioe unable longer to diseliargo tho 
duties. Tho Incumbents' Resignation Act, passed in 187 1, 
provides for such resignations, and for a ])ensioii to the 
resigning incumbent out of the funds of his benefice, not 
exceeding one-third of its net annual value. When tw'o 
parsons wish to resign in order to exchange benefices, tiiey 
must obtain a license from tlio ordinary to that effect. 

3. A benefice may bo avoided by tho incumbent's being 
promoted to a bishopric ; but avoidance in this case docs 


Jirinj as being licld cm tho pure beneficence of the sovereign. 
Though at tii’st only given for life, they afterwards by 
dcgi'ccs became liercditary and patrimonial. In the middle 
.nges these kinds of tenure were adopted both in France 
and England ; and licnce, doubtless, the term benejtckt 
hecanio applied to churdi livings, ns arising from tho 
benelieeiiec* of princes or nobles. 

benefit of clergy. This privilege had its 
origin in tl)o endeavours of the popes to withdraw the 
clergy from secular jurisdiction. In England these at- 
tempts, being resisted by the earlier Idngs after tho 
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Conquest, only succeeded in procuring — 1, the exemption 
places consecrated to religious purposes from iiirest for 
criiiics, which was the oriuin of sauctuanes ; and 2, the 
exemption of clergymen in certain cases, jjrincipally of 
felony, from criminal punislimerit by secular jinJgeb, When 
ail accused person jilcaded his “ clergy,” the ordinary (a 
clciical oilicicl wlio attended every gaol delivery) appeared 
and demanded him ; a jury was then summoned to inquire 
into the truth of the charge, and according to their verdict 
the accused was delivered to tlie ordinary either as acquit 
or cfmvict, to undergo eanoiiical purgation, ninl then t<» be 
discharged or jmuisJied aee<irdiiig to tlie result of the 
purgation, 'rhis jirivilege ne\er extiMided to high treason. 
In earlier periods (tf our 1 list ory the benefit of clergy was 
not allowed unless tin* piisuiUT apjieared in his clcric.al 
habit and tunsnre to claim it ; hut in ])roeess of time, as 
the original object t)f the piivilege was lost sight, of, the 
only jiroof letjuin-d of the ofleiider’s clergy — that is, his 
claim to flic beiiellt or jaivilege — was his shoeing to the 
satisfaction of lla* court that he could read. Tliis jiractice 
ciiiitimied until a comparatively late pcri<Kl, hut by the 
.'itb of Anne tJie re.-nliiig was abandoned as nmieeossary. 

Tile statute 4 Henry VII. c. Hi (1488), revived the 
ilisliiielion between clea-gymen and such persons as merely 
])Ossehsed a coin]»eteiit skill in reading, by providing that 
no pevstiu onei* admitted to the benefit, of clergy should a 
sec.oiid lime be alloweil *Iie same ]iri\ilcge unless be pro- 
duced bis orders; and, to maik tliose wln» hud once claimed 
the privilege, lh«* statute enacted tlisit all ])ersons not in 
onlers, to whom it was so uHowimI, should lie marked upon 
the “ brawn of the left thniiih” in the- court, before the 
judge, hi’forc such i)erson was delivered to the ordinary, 
billing the H(‘venteeiifli century the hurniijg W'as com- 
muted. As bonetit of clergy was sliainefully abused, the 
statu*e 18 Eliz. e. 7, enacted that, in all cases after an 
oflender had bem allowed bis clergy, lie sbould be discharged 
by Hie court, with a ]u’ovisi«in that lie iniglit be dchiined in 
prison for any time not e.\ceeding a year, at the dibcretion 
of tlie judge e'‘h.re whom lie was tried. 

The eontiiiuanee of tliis antiquated clerical jirivilego 
having Iieeoiiie extremely di'triineutal to jn.stiee, it was 
enacted by 7 iV 8 (leo. IV. e. 28, that benefit of clergy with 
respect to persons convicted of felony shall he abolished. 
Since Hie jiassing of this statute the subject is of only 
historical interest. 

BEN'SKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD, a Gcnnan 
pliilosoplier, was born at Beilin 17th Icbruuiy, J7{»8. lie 
entered tlic University of Halle in 1810 as'a stndept of 
theology, but returned the next year to Ih-rlin, where he 
beeaiiu! a ]nipil of Sclileiermachcr, and devoted himself to 
the study of ])hilosop}iy. In 1820 he established himself 
as a privatc-docent at the University of Berlin, and com- 
menc'd a course of Jeclnres; Imliii 1822 ho was compelled 
by the minister Altcnstcin to relinquish his post, as he had 
provetl (limself to !■.* a formiihible rival to Hegel, who at 
that time enjoyed the favour of the court. In 1824 be 
lomoved le Gottingen, where he remained until 1827, when 
he returned to Berlin, and was allowed to reopen Jiis 
chisH. In 18.'12, after tlio death of Hegel, he was appointed 
a professor of jihilosophy at the university tliore, wliich be 
j'etaiin'd initil Iiis death. On the Jst March, 1854, suflering 
from a tit of nervous depression, he suddenly disappeared 
from his home, and his body was found aflciwards in one 
of the canals near the city. 

Ilis ]ihilosophy, like that of Locke, rests upon the 
analysis of ideas us presented by tlie jdicnoincnii of inan\s 
inward experience. Taking Lis start from a few simple 
physiologif'ul facts he builds up an entire system, in which 
the whole machinery of our impulses, feelings, desires, per- 
ceptions, and id 'US are ingeniously analyzed and accounted 
for. Like all enthusiastic systcinatizers, however, he is too 
one-sided fo represent the whole truth of the case. He was 


the author of numerous works, among the most important 
of which are tlie “ lichrbuch der Psychologic als Natur- 
wissenschaft ^33), “ System der Ixigik ” (two vols., 1842), 
“Erziehungs-und-Uiiterrichtslehre” (1842), and ‘^Prag- 
matischc Psychologic” (two vols., 1860). 

BENEViCN^TO, the capital of u province of the same 
name in South Italy, is situated on a hill at the junction 
of two valleys, between the rivers Galore and Sabato, which 
meet below tlic tow’n, and flowing westward throw tlieir 
united waters into the Volturiio. Benevent^i is .‘>0 miles 
N.E. of Naples, and 125 E.S.K. of Iiumc. It belonged in 
ancient times to the Sanmites, and w'lis then called Male- 
rtutum. The Homans, having subdued the Samnites and 
taken the torni in 274 n.i:., sent a colony there, and changed 
its name to Beneventwn. The Appian Itoad j)a.ssed through 
it. lu the sixth century after the fall of the. Western 
Empire, Benevento was taken by the I/mgobards, who 
establinbcd a dnkedoin, which included all tbeir conquests 
in Samnium, Campania, and Apulia. The dukes of Beiit'- 
vento, owing to Iheiv vast possessions and their remote- 
ness from the Jjongohard capital, Pavia, were for a long 
time independent. The Normans took tlic country and 
gave it up to the pope, who, however, allowed the »)ld 
princes to remain as feudatories of the Homan see until 
1077, when Landulplms, the last of tlie race, died, leav- 
ing no heirs. Prom that time, ivith some slight inter- 
vils, it remained under the direct dotninimi of the pojies 
for several hundred years, and was governed by a resident 
cardinal with the title of legate. Pour eonncils were held 
in the city in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In 1800 
Napoleon, liaving conquered Naples, gave Benevento to 
Talleyrand with the title of Piincc, but it was vc8tf»red to 
the ]M>pe in 1815, ami remained faithful to him in the 
re-volution of 1848-415. In 1801, however, it was annexed 
to tlie kingdom of Italy. 

The town is sniTounded by walls, and lias an old castle 
at its eastern extremity ; the streets are narrow and steep. 
Tbc ancient catlicdral is the principal building, and is a 
beaut ifiil edifice in the Lombard -Saracenic style. Adjoining 
the cathedral is the arclucpiscopal palace. There are 
several other churches, a seminary, and a town-liouse, which 
is n line structure. The town has a good trade in com, 
and some manufactures of gold and silver wore and parch- 
incut. Tlie population amounts to 22,000. The iiumher 
of Homan antiquities is very great and almost every house 
is built out of the remains of Roman altars, monuments, 
eolimiiis, beams, &c. But tlio most interesting montiment 
of antiquity is Tmjan’s triumphal arch, which is oue of 
the liuesi in existence. It forms one of the city gates on 
the road to Puglia, and it is called the Porta Auven. It 
consists of a single arch of Parian marble of the Corinthian 
order, highly ornamented with basso and alto rilievos — 
ropreseuting various events in the reign of the emperor. 
Tin; territory is billy, but fertile in coni, fruit, and pastures. 

BBinEV'OUBNCB, one of the arbitrary modes of 
obtaining money which, in violation of Magna Charta, 
were formerly resorted to by the kings of Plngland. The 
name implies a free contribution, with or witliout the con- 
dition of repayment. The extravagance of Edward IV. 
led him to levy benevolences very frequently. One of the 
best acts of his sncccssor, Richard III., was to procure the 
passing of a statute (c. 2) in the only parliament assembled 
during his reign, by which benevolences were declared to 
be illegal. Henry VII. exacted benevolences in a very 
oppressive way. Cardinal Wolsey proposed to raise money 
for Henry VIII. by a benevolence, which the citizens of 
I^ndon objected to, alleging the statute of Bicliard III. 
Elizabeth also “ :,eut out her privy seals ” for so the drou- 
Jars demanding a benevolence were termed; but, though 
individuals were committed to prison for refusing to con- 
tribute, she repaid the sums which were exacted. 

Charles I. appointed commissioners for the colleotion of 
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a general loan, and they had instructions to require not 
less tlian a certain proportion of each man’s property in 
land or goods, and had extraordinary powers given them. 
Many of the common people were impressed to serve in 
the navy for refusing to pay, and a number of the gentiy 
wero imprisoned. The detention of five knights, who sued 
tho Court of King’s Beneli for their writ of Habeas Cor])n8, 
gave rise to a question respecting the freedom of Eiiglisli- 
men from arbitrary arr(?.st, and out of the discussion which 
then arose, and the contests respecting the levying of ship- 
money, &c., came the nss(*rtioii and establishment of the 
great principle of English liberty, “Petition of Right.” 
'rhe Bill of Rights, in 1CK8, repeats what Magna Gliurta 
declared in 1215, that levying money for or to the use of 
tlje crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant of 
IVliamcnt, for longer time or in any «jther manner than 
the same is or shall be gi*anted, is illegal. 

BBNOAL\ the largest and most fwpulous of the three 
great political sections of British India called Presidcncii-s. 
It forms a lieutenant-governorship, and includes the four 
great provinces <»f Lovrer Bengal (or Bengal proper), Behar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagponj, with a united area of 150, OHl 
square miles, and a pojmlation of 6G,5tS0,127. The four 
pi‘(»vinecs are comprised within li)® 28' and 27® 30' N.lat., 
and 81® 35' .and 02® 40' E. Ion., and are bounded on the 
N. by the independent native states of Nepal, tSikkim, and 
Bhutan; on the E, by the province of Assam, tlic hill 
country of tlm Lusliai and Kuki tribes, and the Araeau 
Hills of British Bnrmali; <.n the 8. by the Bay of Bengal; 
.'intl on the \Y. by Madras and iliu central and north- 
west provinces. 

Broadly speaking, tho chief characteristic of the exten- 
sive proviuecjs of Bengiil are tho plain of the Lower (laiiges 
sloping from the N.W. ; the plain of tlie. Lower Bialima- 
l)Utia from the foot of tho Garo Hills, sloping duo S.; and 
tlie great delta of Bengal. On tho S.W, of these greaf 
plains rise tho higlihiiuis of Chota Nagpore and Orissa; 
<m the E. arc the Chitfatgong, Tipperah, Garo, Khasi, mul 
otlier hills ; on the N. is the hilly Darjeeling district and 
the Bengal Himalayas. 

Bengal proper, often referred to as Lower Bengal, is the 
great alluvial and deltaic plain bot\feen the Himalayas and 
the B.ay of Bengal, 

Behar is tho Gangetie plain lying between Bengal j)roper 
and the north-western provinces. In Ihdiar is also iiieluded 
:i narrow range of hiilg in tlie Nonthal Parganus, known us 
tlie Rajmahal. 

Chota Nagpore is the el i rated and hilly country W. (»f 
Bengal proper, S. of Behar, and N. of Orissa. 

Orissa comprises a long flat deluvial strip hetwoiMi the 
hills and the sea (forming one settled province) and a large 
hilly tract betyond occupied by tributary states. 

Phymal Features^^Tho gj’cater jwirt of Bengal proper 
and Behar aro uninterrupted flats subject to imuulution, 
rich in block mould, and most fertile, the Dacca division 
being so fertile tnat it has been called tho granary of Ben- 
gal. The whole presidency may be regarded ns <x)nsisting 
chiefly of two broad river valleys. By the western one the 
Ganges brings down the wealth and accumulated waters of 
Northeru India. The eastern valley forms the route by 
which the Brahmaputra, after draining the Tliiktan pla- 
teau far to tho K. of the Himalayas, and skirting round 
their passes not far from the Yang-tse-kiangand the great 
river of Cambodia, ends its tortuous journey of 1800 miles. 
These vaHoys, although for the most part luxuriant alluvial 
plains, aro diversified by spurn aud peaks thrown ont from 
tho groat mountain systems which wall them in on the 
N.E. and S.W. In them is grown, in almost incxlmustihlc 
profusion, eveiy vegotablo prodwtt which feuds and clothes 
a people, and onahlcs it to trade witli foreign nations. Nor 
is the country destitute of minoml wcaltli, for amid tlie 
hilly spars and undulations on either side, coal, and iron 


and copper ores hold cut a new future to Bengal as capital 
increases, and ready facilities of eommunieutioii are provided. 

Tho salient physical feature of Bengal is its rivers. 
These untaxed higliways bring down, almost by the motive 
! power of their own currents, the crops of Northern India 
to tho sea-hoard — an annual har\ est of wealth to tho trading 
classes. I.ower Bengal, iudeed, exhibits the two typical 
stages ill the life of a great river. In tlu; nortiiern districts 
the rivers run along the valleys, leecive the drainage from 
tlio country on cither sale, iihsoih broad trihntarieH, and 
rush forward with nii t!ver-iiic*rca.sing volume. But near 
the centre of the provinces they cuter upon a new stage in 
their career. Tlicir main channels lufurcate, and each new 
stream so created throws olf its own set of distril)ntaries to 
riglit and left. The country which tiny thus inclose and 
intersect forms the delta of Bengal. Originally conqnerej 
by fluvial deposits from the sea it imw stretehi's out as 
a vast dead level, in which the rivers find their whjcity 
cheeked. Their diininislii d currents cease to cany .along 
ihe silt wliidi lliey have brought down from NorlhiTii 
India. The streams aceorJingly dej»osit their alluvial 
burden in their cluiiinuls .and upon their hunks, s(» th.it by 
di‘grei*.s their beds ji.se above the le\cl of the surrouniling 
country. In tliis wjiy the rivers in the delUi slowly Iniild 
Ihcmselve.s nj» into can.ils, A\lii«‘h every antunm break 
through or oveillow their insirgins, aud h'ave their silt upon 
the aJjaeent flats. Tliousands of s(jnaie miles in Lower 
Bengal thus receive each Aiar a lop-di‘essijig of virgin soil, 
brouglit free of expen.s(‘ from the Himalayas — ii svstem of 
Ti.itural manuring whieh defus the utmost ]»ow(t id over- 
cropping to e.\huust its fi-rtility, mid reiuleis Lower Bengal 
the richest and most prudm tive portion of the whole presi- 
dency. A.S tile rivers creep fiirllM-r down the della they 
become more ami more sluggish, and tln'ir bifurcation, s and 
interlaeing.s more eomplieated. Tin* last seenc of all is a 
vast amphibious wilderness of swamp and forest, amid 
Mrho.se solitudes their network of ehaniR'ls insensibly merges 
into the se.-i. Here tlie pejTniii.il stiiiggle between earth 
and ocean goes on, ami all the ancient secrets of land- 
making stand di.selosi‘d. The rivers, finally cheeked hy the 
dead weight of the sea, dejmsit tlieir remaining silt, which 
emerges as banks or blunted 'ju’ornont cries, or .after some 
ye.ars of buttling with the .sea adds .a few feet, or it may be 
a few inelies, to the fori*sliore. 

Jloantains , — In the small ji.'irt of the Himalaya ch.ain 
coining w’ilhiu tJie Bengal jurisdiction there are elevations 
varying fjom 7000 f«‘ct above tlie sea at D.irjeeling on the S. 
to lofty Kanehinjinga, 28,000 feet, on tlu' N.W. The Itaj- 
mahal Hills in the Sonthal Pai*ganas, ending with the town 
of that name on the Ganges, fonii the castcni projection 
of the central ludLan formation running through the Chota 
Nagpore province, which is hilly throughout, but with few ele- 
vations beyond about 4000 feet . A coiitiuiuition of the s.aine 
central Indian formation runs llij-ongh the tribut.arv st.ates 
of Ori.s.s;i, with varying height of from 2000 to 4000 feet. 
Oil the ca.st the mouiilainous tracts of Hill 'ripporali and 
(^littagoug .are a continuation of 1h(‘ Manipur and Lnshai 
ranges, witli elevations rising to 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Jiirvrsy Climate, ij’c. — The (J.anges river (ouches the 
Behar province at Buxai- on the hhist India Railway, and 
enters it near Ohupra, wliere tlie Gogra from the N, meets 
it. It then receives the Soane on tlu* S., and the Gandok 
aud Kosi again on tlu* N., all rivers of eon.sid(*r!ihle volume. 
I'uming the e.orner of the R.ajmuhal llilhs the Ganges flow's 
with its greatest body of water in a S.E. direction, where 
the Bhagirati first flows away from it on the W. side to 
fonn the Hoogly, the most navigable of its m.any moutlis. 
Tilt* main stream, continuing its course and throwing oft* 
several channels to form tho delta, meets tho main stream 
of tho Brahmaputra (known hero as the Jamuna) at 
Gottlundo, tlio terminus of the EastiTii Bengal Railway; 
the amalgamated column then empties itself by numerous 
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channels into tli« Bay of Bcnfral. From these rivj'rs the 
(ijiiigetic delta is formed. Between the, cultivated portions 
of tliis delta and the sea is a tract bearing the general 
name of the Sundarbans, covered w'itli dense forest, and 
W'hieh, owing to the inroads of the sea and wild beasts, as 
well as its general unheal thiness, 1ms baffled the entei*j>riM! 
of modern iftun. Tint area of this tract is about b*MO 
square miles. 

Beside^s the two great rivers then* are nnmerons minor 
streams, chietly affluents of the Ganges, sneh as the Cosi, 
Chaiki, Daimnla, Uii])nn rian, Glmgra, Gandak, Teesta, Manas, 
Soane, and Mahanadi or Gn^at River of Orissa. In addition 
to rivers thei'c is a largo nunil)er of small water-courses or 
natural canals which intersect Bengal in every direedioii, 
commnnieating fnan om* river to aiiotlica'. On account of 
the loose materials of which the sc»il is eomposed. and 
w’hieh (‘asily yield to the frietioii of the stream, the rivers 
are constantly changing their courses, tlic* new channels 
hi'ing so much land h^st, while the old beds constitute 
accessions to tli»* adjacent estates. Thus one man’s ])ro- 
perty is diminished, while that of another is enlarg«*tl or 
improved; and n distinct hraiieh of jnrisjn-ndeiiee lias 
grown up, the jiartieular ]»nivinee of whieli is the delinition 
and regulation of the alluvial rights alike of private property 
and of the state. 

'J’here are a great number of extensive jet h (shallow 
lakes) in Bengal. 'I'be greater yiart of these contain little 
or no water during tne dry si'asoii, but are, so swollen by 
the rains as t<» offer faeilitii'S for the couveyaiice of yiroduee 
in boats of large dimeii.sh»iis. Some of these jeels arc 
navigable tlirougliout I'ne year. It is supjiosed that these 
stagnant sheets of water were originally parts <jf the chan- 
nels of great rivers, tlie courses of which have been changed 
by tins means just described. 

The- instability of the soil wdiii li admits of these changes 
is one reason why the hiiildings throughout the province 
arc usually of a frail <leserij>tion. TIm* hahitatioiis of the 
piiorer classes are made of sueh slight niatijrials that few 
of them w'iJl i.ist bevmd the second f»r third year, wliilo 
the dwellings of the wealthy aic of a very homely descrip- 
tion. Few persons care to expend much money in the 
erection of a liuilding which by ,an ordinary casualty may 
lx? damaged or destroyed in a few seasons. 

There is eoiisiderahle regularity in the eljanges of the 
seasons in Bengal. The four inontlis from Februan' to May 
are dry, and becoirn* gradnally hotter. May being an in- 
tensely hot month. In June and July tlic rains are very 
violent. August is less rainj". Sejitember is intensely hot. 
A dry and cooler season then ensues. Thv rivers begin to 
swell near their sources before the rain sets in. f»wing to 
the melting of the snow'S on the mountains <»f Tibet. At 
first the rising proceeds at tlie rate of about an inch daily; 
at the end of about tw'o weeks the rate of increase is :ic- 
celer.it i*d, and before the .setting in of the rains amounts to 
neiirl\ .'5 inches in the day. iJuriiig the. rains the daily 
rise is as inunh as o inche.s. At thi.s time all the lo-wer 
parts of Bengal contiguous to the courses of tlie Ganges 
and Brahmajmtra, are covered with water by the rains 
before the rivers are sufficiently swollen to ovcrllow' their 
hank.s. But after this has occurred the country ))resent8 
one uniform surface of winter for an extent of more than 
iOO miles. In order to prevent the miscliief that might 
I’nsue from the rusliing of so great a body of water from 
the overcharged rivers caused by these floods, dikes and 
artificial banks are con.sfructcd in various situations, wdilch 
iUT Kept iij) at a great expense. 

1 he boats used for pa.ssing on the rivers are of consider- 
able size, and in shape like plea.surc-barges ; they draw 
4 to 6 feet water, and are called budgerows. Iii the diy 
season their course dowrn the stream do«is not exceed 40 
miles in twelve hours; at other times from 50 t<i 70 miles 
are passed in that time. The current is strongest during 


August and September, when the water is subsiding. In 
ascending the streams the boats are tracked by oxen. 

Natural Productions , — The )>roduce of the soil in this 
jirovinee includes almost every kind of grain and pulse cul- 
tiv-ated in Europe, with other objects proper to the climate 
of the country. Kicc is the most generally and extensively 
grown of all these objects, and is found in almost every 
jjart of the province in an endless varitdy of species. In 
the management of the land for this, the most important 
object of cultivation, embankments are formed for retaining 
the winter on the plains, and for preserving it in resen-oirs 
on the higher grounds, whence it is conveyed, as occasion 
requires, for the purpose of irrigating the lauds below. 
Many tanks have been built for the same, purpose. So 
successful is the rice cultivation tliat not only is sufficient 
produced to provide the main sta])le of food for more than 
<i0,000,000 people, but alwut 300,000 tons, of the value of 
nearly £2,000,000, arc annually exported. 

Next to rice jute forms the ]>rincij)al product of tin* 
country, the bi^st viuneties being grown in Eahterii Bengal. 
It is exported to tlie value of more than £4,000, 000 an- 
nually. Indigo is largely cultivated in the districts of 
Niuliica, Jessore, PuriKMh, and over the whole of central 
Bengal. The cultivation of opium is a government nuiuopoly, 
and is jirincipally carried on in Bi-har. Tlie other commer- 
cial sta])lcs arc hemp, oil-seeds, ginger, turmeric, cotton, 
cocoa-nuts,* date-sugar, tobacco, sugar-cane, bctel-niit, 
betel-leaf, tea, silk, lac, kc-dye, safflower, saltpetre, cin - 
chona, and ipecacuanha. 

The cattle employed in husbandry labour are of small 
size, and their value is seldom greater than five or si.v rupees 
(ten or tw’clvc sbillings) per head. The religious restric- 
tions of the Hindus prevent all care for the improveini'iit 
of cattle. Buffaloes are kept f.u’ the sake of th(‘ir milk, 
the cxpi'iise attending them being less than that of keeping 
COW'S. Sheep are far from being numerous ; tliey are of very 
diminutive size, but when well fed their flesh is excellent. 
Their w-ool is used for making coarse blankets for the native 
population. The horses of Bengal are of a very inferior 
breed, ill-shaped, and but ill adapted for labour of any 
kind. Elephants and ^ainels, which ai’c much used among 
the wTalthier inhabitants, ore kept in good condition, and 
are very seiwieenble on journeys, and for the conveyanct* 
of giN>d.s. Dogs are very abundant in the towns, as are 
j.ackals, apes, and monkeys in the woods and jungles; 
numerous species of the deer are met with in every district, 
ami in some lions and tigers are prevalent. The lierons 
arc so numerous as to senre tho part of scavengers in the 
chief towms. 

Fi.sh is exceedingly abundant, and within the reach of 
almost every class of inhabitants, particularly at certain 
scason.s, when the pooret* among the natives are said to 
c.ontrnct diseases from eating too plenteously of this de- 
scription of food. Among the most highly esteemed kinds 
of tish arc the bicktec, the sable-iish, and the mulluf. 
Turtle and alligators are also met with. 

The province of Bengal is poor in mineral productions. 
The hills in Silhet produce iron ore. Iron is made at 
Funduah by a curious process, which at once smelts tlie 
ore and renders it malleable. Granular iron ore of the* 
fineness of sand is washed clean and mixed with water 
into a soft mass ; hits of reed, sticks, or leaves are then 
dipped in it, and take up as mudi as they will hold, and 
tlie.se, w hen pretty dry, are thrown into tho top of a siiiall 
clay cupola furnace and melted. It appears, from this 
detail, that the ore must possess a great degree df purity. 
Tlie ore might bo collected in large quantities, and os 
1imc.stunc of good quality and coal are found in the same 
range of hills, the smelting might be easily effected. Some 
pclroli'um springs exist in the same district. Coal is 
abundant also in the Jungle Mahals, whence it can ho 
easily conveyed to Calcutta in tlie rainy season, down tho 
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Pamuda river. Coal and iron oro arc both of them pro- 
cured in Birbhoom, and iron-works have long been carric<l 
on there by the natives. Extensive forests occur in the 
neighbourhood of tlicsc works, and tlie smelting is per- 
formed by means of cliarcoal. 

Manufacture, — The chief of these arc such os are 
called for by the various agricultural industries, and by 
tljo daily wants of the enormous popniation of Bengal. 
Weaving and the manufacture of cotton thread occupy large 
numbers in every district; and carpenters, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, potters, and oil-sellers are settled in almost 
every village. The manufacture of beads, which arc univer- 
sally worn in necklaces by the lower orders of Hindus, is 
ji very common occupation, in which women take a large 
share. Tlie weaving of wicker and basket work, and the 
making of shoes, arc the occupations chieily of the Muchi 
class, a low caste. All the gold and most of the copper in 
cireniation in India is coined in Bengal. 

7V«f/e and Communications . — The external commerce 
of Bengal is of great magnitude, and is mostly carried on at 
tlie port of Calcutta. The value of the imports in 1855 
was only £7,250,000, and of the exports rather loss; in 
1882 they had increased to £22,000,000 and £32,000,(100 
respectively. From the United Kingdom alone no less than 
£ 1 8,000,000 worth of goo<ls were imported ; while the value 
of Bengal produce sent to this countiy was £22,000,000. 
Tlie chief imports W(M*e beer and ale, cotton yarn, and 
cotton manufactures; and the principal articles exported 
to the United Kingdom were rice, jute, tea, wlieat, indigo, 
seeds (flax and linseed, and rape), and hides. 

The Ganges, tlie Brahmaputra, and on a much smaller 
scahi the Mahaiiadi In Orissa, with the Eastern Bengal 
Bailway and tlie gi’cat East Indian Line, form tlie iiiuiii 
arteries of commerce. From these great (diannels a ncl- 
■worlv tif minor streams, and a fairly adequate altliongli not 
yet eomi»lcte syatein of raised roads, radiate to the remotest 
<listriets. 'Llie larger transactions of commerce are eon- 
dueted in tiie cities, snch as Calcutta and I’atna, and in 
great rural marts, which have grown up under British rule. 
The smaller operatifuis of trade are effected by means of 
village markets and countless hats or open-air weekly 
bazaars in evciy district. The mails are conveyed by 
railways ns far os these extend, then by mail-cart and 
horseback a distance of 230 miles, and 1 1,000 miles by 
runners, boats, and sen. 

ropulation. — Within the provinces under the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal dwell a gi'cat cougorics of people of 
^Yidcly diverse origin, speaking different languages, and 
re presenting fur-separated eras of civilization. At tlie date 
of the census of 1872 they numbered 66,850,850 souls — 
a population equal then to tlie whole inhabitants of England 
and Wales, tlie United States, and Belgnim. Tlie area of 
these thi^ec countries together is 3,644,489 square miles, 
but the immense population of Bengal was comprised 
within 156,081. Part of the province is ifunparatively 
tiiiiily populated, and taking only Lower Bengal and Bvlinr 
it w'As found that 56,000,000 of the people were contained 
within 120,000 square miles. Over the whole presidency 
the density was 488 to the square mile. In 1874 tln^ 
distilct of Assam ceased to form part of the Bengal Presi- 
deucy, but even with this omission the pojmlation in 1881 
was 66,530,127, 

Bengal is inhabited by a great variety of races, those 
broadly designated as Hindus comprising 42,674,000 of tlie 
people. The conquest of India in the thirteenth eentuiy 
by tile followers of Mohammed brought that sect into th(^ 
province, and they now amount to 20,664,000. nn^l ar. 
increasing. Buddhists number 85,000 ; Christians, 93,000 ; 
and others, 2,351,000. 

The hilly country which forms the northern and eastern 
boundary of Bengal is inhabited by a race whose features 
l^ve them to have hwn of Tartar origin. Towards the 


west there Is a mixed population, made up of various races, 
among whom Mohammedans and Afghans ore considered 
to be the most numerous. 

The Benf^lcse arc in general men of handsome features 
and lively dispositions, but wauling in bodily strength, and 
of weak constitutions. Their manners towards superiors 
are mild, and their general eharaetcT is Jliat of pusil- 
lanimity. An excellent work illustrative m the various 
races of Bengal is “ Descriptive Ethiitdogy of Bengal,” by 
Colonel Dalton, C.S.I. (Calcutta, 1873). 

lievmuc . — The public roveiiiKi is derived from the land 
tax and subsidies from protected native states ; mint, post- 
oflice, stamp, customs, and excise <lntics ; judicial fees and 
fines, income tax, and the opium inoiuqioly. The total 
amount in 1882 was £18,539,900, of which £7,000,000 
wjui derived from the sale of ojiiiini — partly grown in tin* 
North-west Province, hut all credited to Bengal, and at 
least another £1,000,000 for the projiortion of the customs 
.and salt duties, which should also be credited to tlie North- 
west. Tins leaves £11,500,000 sterling of revenue of all 
kinds — imperial, provincial, loc.'il, and municipal — or about 
3s. 6f/. a head. Tliis is iniich lielow the rate paid in tli(i 
more recently acquired provinces; yet, notwithstanding 
Mich a singularly light taxation, oflieial rcliiriis show that 
Bengal contributes about oue-tliird of the whole Indian 
revenue, while her ‘‘charges'’ represent less than one-sixtli of 
tile wliole Indian expenditure, and that she frequently yields 
a surplus for imjierial demands of nc.^rly £19,000,000. 

Tlmmghont the greater portion <4 Bengal the land 
revenue wa.s parmancntly fixeti in the last century by I^ord 
Ciirinv.allis, and the very large iin’rease to tlie rents, which 
is mainly due to the increased prosperity and sermrity of 
the country, lias passed into the Iiands of private indi- 
viduals, Tliese private rights have been divided and sub- 
divided by a proc(‘ss of subinfeudation, tlie original 
proprietor having long ago converted his interest in his 
estates into a permaneul rent-charge on the land; and the 
pmctico of subletting in integral or fractional parts lias 
gone on until it will be found that where tlie rent of an 
estate has increased. say, from £200, the government cliargi*, 
to £1000, instead of a single zemindar enjoying the £800 
per annum, this sum is sliared l>y four or five grades of 
laiido^vners, eaeli witli a perpetual interest in the huid, and 
each often consisting of many eo-partners. In spite, how- 
ever, of tlie permanent settlement, tlie land revenne of 
Bengal increases slowly from lapses and other causes, and 
now yields not far sliort of £4,000,000 sterling. 

Opium for the Cliina market is the most lucrative soureo 
of revenue in Bengal next to tliat diwived from the land, 
yielding about £.5, 000,000 per aminm, after tlio cost and 
eliarges have been paid. The system of raising the opium 
revenue pursued in Bombay .ami Bengal are different. In 
the former all that is done is to levy a lieavy duty on the 
opium as it enters British territory from the native states 
of Central India, wiierc it is giwn and maimfacturcd. On 
tlic Bengal side advances of money are made hy tlie govern- 
ment to the ryots to enable them to grow the plant, and the 
manufacture is under the ehargi* of a special department. 
The sales take place in tiu* ojkmi market in Calcutta, and 
the profits arc even larger than those realized by the 
duty at Bombay. The opium thus sold in Calcutta is 
tenned “provision” opium, ivhile th.at portion which is 
sold at the governiuont treasuries to licensed retail vendors 
for consumption in the country is called “ excise ” opium. 

Administration^ — The lieutenant-governor is tlie 
chief executive authority in Bengal, which for administrative 
purposes is divided into nine divisions embracing forty-three 
districts, each division b(*ing nndc:.* the superintendenco of a 
commissioner, and each district uiMler a district officer, w‘ho 
is the unit of executive administration. He is the executive 
chief and administrator of the tract of country committed to 
]n.s diargc, and is supreme in the district, except in so far 
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118 regards the proceedings of the courts of justice. Each 
district is again subdivided into tahsils or sulxlivisions, under 
subordinate magisterial and revenue authorities, styled sub- 
divisional officers ; and subdivisions are again divided into , 
thanas or police cirelos, 'I'lie forty-tbi'ce districts arc cither ! 
regulation or non-regulation districts. The first arc those j 
whose advanced state hxs rendered it expedient to place them ; 
under tlie coifljdctc system of Aiiglo-fiidiaii law. The second i 
consist of tracts inhabited by primitive races, for vi*boin a les.s i 
foi-mal code is bcttci ail:i|)l<‘d, or of scini-indepeiuh*nt or | 
tributary states. Kor making laws and jcgidations in the j 
presidency, tlio legislative aulborily is a council presided j 
over by the lir-uteuant-governor ; ami before any law conics ! 
into force it must liavc the assent of tlu: governor- genera! 
JUS well as that of the li ’utenant -generjil. 

The army ^•nl]ll^lye(| in thotci ritorics under t he lieiibrnant- , 
governor of liciigal (wliicli covi'r jin .areji as large jis the 1 
whole of Germany) numlMM s imly about 12,000 otliccrs luul j 
men. Of this sm.ill force 4070 are stationed in (Calcutta [ 
jimi its environs, OtiOO guard the frontij-rs, and about 000 
are located in Oiis.sa. The Kuropcjui troops iimnher .‘>000, 
the other !)000 being nati\ c officers and men. The goviTii- 
iiieiit is a jjiirely civil one, the existence of jiny arin«*d force 
being less icali/.cd than in tin* quietest eoiuity of England. 
Of the 0.^.0<i0,000 people in rieiigal probably 40,000,0o0 
go througl) life without once .seeing the gleam of a ba)oJiet 
or the fjiei* of a soldier. 

Education Inis mad* rapid strides in this presidem'v. 
In iH.O.’i the miinl)er of schools imder go\ernmeut inspee- . 
turn was 121, with 11,100 pupils, fn IHS,*! the primary 
schools luul *»70,000 .scholars in altemhinee, and llie second- 
ary schools 125,000. 'riiegrsinl-in .aid principle is generally 
ill force. Witli few exceptions, the prim.iry and seeond.iry 
.schools, and Ji large jjortion of the .superior schools and 
colleges, have been fonndojl as piivale, schools, receiving . a 
Miltsidv from the state on tin* eondilioii of eonfornihig to 
certain rules and suhmilting to goveriiinent insp«*ction. 
There are 1121 seliolarships aiimially divuied between the 
primary, .seeoiidaiy, and siijicrior schools; and the general 
standard of in^tnietiou is viitnally detei mined by the 
.standard fixed in the examiiuition for tlasso .scholarships. 
There are twenty |»rineipal newspapers, jind thirty-six of 
lesser degree, puhlislK'd in the \einacular; andjihout twelve 
newspapers publi.slied in J’liigli.sli, 

The native* or feiidatoiy states under Bengal jnriMlic- 
tionnuinb(*r thirty-two, and extend over an area of I>«S,37*.) 
square miles, witli apojiuhitioii of 2,.‘>20,000. Tlic .severjil 
provinces and principal towais of Bengal .are described in 
separate artiele.s; the general deseription and liistury of 
Indiji are given under India; the general aeeount of tin* 
British dominion and govermiicul under East India 
O oMPANT .mid India; .and tin* partleuhir histories jind 
description.s under the names of the presidencies, province.s, 
state.*', mul cities. 

Piof/mss of J'MfjUsk Politicdl Potrn' ui Jicn^ah — ^'fhe 
commeneomeut of tV power of the Eiigli.*’h in Bengal dates 
from the year 1662, when, through the influenee of a 
medical gentleman yvho had hwii sent to tin* court of the 
Mogul, where he had succes.sfully applied his profe.ssional 
skill, a license wa.s given jiennitting the English Piast India 
Company to trade to .an uulhnited extent free fDim all pny- 
.. lent of customs duties; this privilege was giaiited upon 
])ayim*iit of the merely nominal sum of 3000 rupees. The 
first settlement made by the English in the jirovinec apjiears 
to have been at the town of Hoogly, 23 miles higher up tlio 
river Hum the city of Calcutta, tlie station here formed 
W'as considered subordinate to the Bresidency of Surat. 

It was not until ICOS tliat the English factory was ro- 
moved from Hoogly to Calcutta, and that P'ort William was 
built. This station was obtained by purchase a.s a zemin- 
daiy. In 1707 Calcutta was made a separate presidency. ■ 
In 1717 the coinjiany obtained a liceinsc from the Mogul, j 


permitting the purchase of lands contiguous to the factory, 
and confirming the exemption of their trade from duties. 
In 1750 an attack made on Calcutta by tlie Soubabdar 
of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, led to Lord Clive’s victory at 
JMjissey, which established the aUsolutc dominion of the 
Phiglibh in that country, although the (/cw?«nttce, or authority 
to collect the revejiuc, yvns not formally given by the Mogul 
Shah Allum until the 12th of August, 1705. Brevionsly 
to this cession tlie possessions of tlic East India Compjiny 
in Bengal were, the factorie.s of Cossimhaz.ar, Dacca, nml 
Csilcntta, with a district in the vicinity of the last-named 
city denominated tlie Twenty-four Berganuahs, bituated prin- 
cipally to tho soutliof Calcutta, on the east .side of the Hoogly 
river. Tlio grant of this district was made in the first 
instance (1750) as the personal jn(jhire^ or leasehold estate, 
of Lord Clive, by whom it was enjiiycd until 1775, w'beii 
it eame into the full pos.se.ssion of the East India Coiiipaii). 

The grant of the dewaiinee already raenlimied was eou- 
trjiry to tlie yvishes of Meer Cosiin, then sonbalid.nr or 
ii-aboh of Bengal. Such, liowever, vi.is the power of the 
English that lie was obliged to submit, nml made o\er 
the manageineut of the provinee, wath Jill its advjintages, 
to the company, upon the assignment of an nnmnil pension 
equal to nearly half a million steiling. Tliis ]n‘nsioii, 
greatly reduced in amount, has lieen siiiee ]mid to tin* 
family of the nabob. At the same lime an anmi.il payment 
of t\venty-.six hies of rupees, at th.at time equjil to about 
X3011001), was ])romised on the jiart of the company to tho 
Mogul Shah Allum; hut this annuity was eousiileied to ho 
forfeited when, in 1 771, tlait prince placed himself volunt.'irily 
in the hands of the Marhatlas. 

►Since the occurrence ot these events the English have 
remained undisputed masters of Bengal, the cajutal <if whieli 
ha.s become tin* seat of government, the governors of tlio 
other ju’esideueies lieing made subiwjlinate. 

BENGAL', BAY OF, a part of the Indian Ocean, 
which wjishe.s tlic southern sl.uri's of tlio Bresidency of 
Bengal Its north shore is about 25(t miles broad; its 
sidi* on the ocean is about 1200 niiie,s. The Bay of Bengal 
receives tlie (ianges and Brahmajmtra on the iiortli, tho 
IiawmUli on the east, the Mahanuddy, Gudavery, and 
Kiisliiia on the west. On the cast coast there arc many 
good jiorts, such as Arncaii, ChcduUi, Ncgi.ais, Syri .in,' 
JMartahau, Tavuy River, King's Ishiml, besides others in 
till* islands betw'eeu Begu and Sumatra. 

BENGALI' LANGUAGE. Tho Bengali language 
Is tin* colloquial itiediuin of a population of more than 
20,000,000, spread over a teiTit(«ry of about 100,0OO 
square mile.s of Northern India. The alphabet employed 
by the natives in writing, and adopted by Eumpeaiis in 
]iriiiting book.s in the Bengali language, is evidently bor- 
rowed from the Devanagari, the liliaracter peculiarly appro- 
priat(>d to fix the tSanskrit language; bull) comprise foui’tceit 
vowels and diphthongs and tliirty-threu consonants, 'i'lio 
rcscmblanec in ftirni which the Bengali bears to tho De- 
vaimgari cliai'acter is nearly the same as tlmtof tlie current 
English huudwriting to the form of letters employed hi 
printing. Tho groundwork of the Bengali language is 
altogctlier Sanskrit, just as that of the Italian or S])anish is 
Litiii, with a comparatively small addition of W’ords which 
cannot ho traced to that source. But the refined system 
of grammatical inflections whi(A constitutes so prominent 
a charueterislic of tho Saiiskiit language lias in Bengali 
almost entirely disappeared, and the want of terminations, 
marking tlm cases jind numbers of the noun or Hie porsoiw 
juid tenses of the verb, is supplied by particles and other 
auxiliary words often rather clumsily subjoined (hardly ever 
prefixed) to the mutilated stems of Sanskrit words. Tho 
Bengali has, liow'cver, preserved to a very considerahle 
extent the faculty so conspicuous in Banskrit of forming 
compound words, and some writers have largely availed 
themselvi's of this advantage, especially in treatises on 
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Iliiulu law Olid on philosophical subjects ; we allude especially 
to the Bengali translation of the second hook of the ‘‘Mitak- 
shara” (a Sanskrit law-book of high authority), published 
by Lakshmi Navayana Nyayalankarfi^ and to that of the 
“ Nyayadarsaiia,” by Kasiiiatha Tarkopanehanana. 

A new epoch in Bengali literature was begun with the 
fouiidjitif»n of the College of Fort William near Calcutta, 
and Avith the labours of Dr. Carey and his colleagues, 
the Seranniore missionaries. The Bible and various works 
of modern literatunj Avere translated into Bengali iiiid 
jaiuted — among others, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by 
F. Carey (Sorampore, 1821); “Basselas,” by J’ajah Krish- 
nachundra Koy; and the “ Jliscoiirse on the Ad\antages of 
Knowledge,” puhlislied by the Society for the Diffusion (»f 
Useful Kiuiwledge. At the same time various elementaiy 
AV(jrks AA’erc printed, partly by tin* mission press .at Seram- 
pore, and partly under the su])erintemleiice of the (’alcntta 
Sehooi-hook Soeiety. An im])iilse. AA’as thus giAa*n to the 
cultivation rjf the hmguage amongst Eunipeans us well as ! 
among the natives, ami the taste of the latter for rending 
is attested by the fact that several ne\vs])fipers in the Ben- 
gali language aie cireulated in Calcutta and its vicinity. 

BENGAZI Cmeient J/e.yivriH and Berenktf)^ a seaport I 
of 'runis, North Afiica, in the province of Barca, stands on 
the east coast of the Culf of Sidra (ancient Syrti^ Mojttr). 
It is tim‘ly situated cm the margin of an extensive .and very | 
fertile plain, hut is mis«*rably built, filthy in the extreme, 
and infested to an .almost intolerable extent with flies. 
There is .an ancient eastli*, a Franciscan monastery, and a 
m<»s(jia*. The Ijarlanir, A\liich formerly had d»*ep water, is 
filletl up, su that it eanmd. tkjw bo entered by vessels 
(Irawing more than 7 or 8 feet of Avatcr, and tliat only in 
moderate weather. Notwitlistauding its p<tvcvty ami the 
imiolenee of its Arab inliahitaiits, Ileiigazi h:is some tnule, 
prineipally carried on by Jews chieiiy AA’ith the other Bar- 
bary states and Malt, a. 

It is huHeA-od that Bcngazi occupies the site of the ancient 
Bcreiiiee, which had the gardens of the llcsperides in its 
vicinity. It is singular that though its walls wtae eoin- 
]»letely repaired timicr .lustinian, hardly a hace of them is 
now to be met aa itli. In fact, searee a vestige of the old 
city is to be ftaind above the surfiicoof tlie plain ; i)ut very 
extensive remains have been discovered on digging a foot or 
two isdoAv the surface. 

BBNGUS'LA, a country on the Avest coast of Africa, 
between 10° and 17° B. lat., formerly one of the provinces 
(»f the kingdom of Congo. It lies betAveen tlie rmas 
Angola ami Coauza. The olimato is unhealthy on the 
coast, and fever is prevalent. It wais visited by Battel in 
lo«l*, by Angelo ami Carli in 16fi7, by Merolla in lt»82, 
by Burbot in 1G88, and by Bowdieh, Vidal, Caach, and 
others in later years. 

The interior of the country is mountainous, well AAaitcred, 
highly productive, and rich in minerals. Most of the phyri- 
ral and social features of the country seem to resemble pretty 
closely those of the ueighbouring region of .ANcn»i«\. Th« 
Portuguese occupy a few stations, of which the chief is 
ISan Felipe, which has, howovor, much declined. 

BBN'Z is the ttnims cmHrucim of the plural of the 
Arabic woi*d ebn or »6«, a son. It occurs in eastern geo- 
graphy ns a component part of many names of families t)r 
tribes, ns Mml TemDn, the' sons of Teinim — t.e. tlm tribe 
of Temim, or the Temimides,* and Jirm Omayynh^ the sons 
of Oinayyali — i.e, tho family known in histoiy under the 
current name of tho Ommiades. 

BBNXGAAXO, a seaport in Spain, in tlic proA'inco of 
Costellon. It is situated on the Mediterranean, ami has a 
gt)(»d trade in full-bodied wiiies, which are exported for 
mixing with clarets and other French Avines. Thu popu- 
lation is 7000. 

BllNZ.BAS'8AN-Eli-aUA]>YBK»or Old Btmi-IIassan, 
a voiy largo villngo of Middle Egypt, near the east bunk of 


the Nile. It is culled the “ Old” to distinguish it from 
another village, a little to the south of it and nearer to 
tho Nile, which was founded in tho last century, when the 
jiihabitants of Beiii-TIassan-el-tiuadym were driven, by 
tho encroachment of tho sands upon the grcainds around 
the village, to seek & more, eligible, site. But tdthuugh 
abandoned, the village is not ruined. The j^laee is of no 
importance but as marking tho sit«i of the catacombs in 
tho neigh bunrhood. wJiich are among tin* finest and most 
interest ing in Egypt. Tlie most impoitaiit of tliese are 
in a calcarofais mountain to the north of Bciii-Hassuii' (*1 
Quttdym ; and near them, in AAhat was once the bed of a 
steep torrent, is a largo natural cave, Avhich probably gave 
to the spot Its Greek name of iKyeox Arltmidos^ or Cuac of 
Artemis. The excaAatioii.'., about thirty in nnmher, are all 
at the same height in the rook, and all Iiua'c their entrances 
on the same platform, 'riiey are considered to have been 
the eemet4‘rics 4»f the primi]>al families of Jlcrmopoils, 
Avhich tOAvn is directly oj)j)osite to them on the other side 
' of the river. 

I Many of the catacombs an* of considerable extent, con- 
sisting of one, two, or thre»* apartments each ; the largt'.'t 
! of Avhieli is .abnut 00 feet in length by -10 in la'eadtli. In 
I front of the prineijjal cxea\ati«»ns are small porticoes of four 
I <»r more eohunns ; olliei fohinms from 12 to 18 feet high, 

I and like the olilest Grecian l)4iric eohimns, support the, roof. 
The AAalls and columns in the interior of the catacombs aie 
coA'cred AA’itli jiaintings rcpu*M*nting the endh-ss A-aricty of 
doinestiennd rural oc'ciipalions, some of Avhich an* in perfect 
presciwation, ami the colours arc as Aivitl as if recently 
applied. Among the most interesting of the paintings are 
representations of tisliing, dancing, gymnastic, exercises, 
single combats, (*f AAhich no less than 180 are painted in 
one of tho eataeomhs; iin antelope hunt and tJje punish- 
ment of the bastinado leprescntcd such as may be seen at 
the present time. 

BEN'MS'RAEL (Sf ais of Isiael), a rem.arkabh* raei^ 
found in tin! AA’cst of Judin. They prcscj ve a tiaditiou of 
I Isnielitish descent, are all circumcised, and have always 
j nckn»w’ledged tin,* Mosaic law, though their pvactic(‘S aie 
not free from the idolatrA of their neighbours. In appear- 
ance they are lighter in colour than the other nati\es of 
Indm, and tlieir physiognomy resembles that of the Arabian 
Jews. They have lived in India for many centuries, tlicir 
first settlement being at Navangaum, about 80 miles from 
Boinhay. Their origin is mieertain, but Dr. 'NYilson be- 
licAcs them to ia* a remnant of the Ten Tribes. {Indian 
Anfiyuart/^ 187*1,') 

BENIN'. BIGHT OF, in the Gnlf (»f Guinea, is con- 
tained between Capo Formosa to the cast, and Cape St. 
Paul to tlie Avest, the. distance betAveen them being about 
.370 miles ill uii east-by-soutb direction. It may bo 
deseribt*d a.s on«* continuous line of low’, marshy, sandy 
sliorc, iuterseeted by numerous rivers and 0 Ntnnrie.s, more 
especially towards Cape Formosa, Avhens they form alliivnil 
islands, Avhieh are part of the delta of tlie Niger. TIk* 
sAvampy nature of the soil extends in some places upw'ards 
of 50 miles inland. Tlie coast is overgrown in most parts 
Avilh mangroves and otlu r aquatic plants ; in the Avet season 
large, tracts are inundated. The yaineipal towns along the 
coast are Quitta, Great and Little Topoe, WJiydah, Forto 
Noa’O, the seaport of Ardrah, Budagry, and Lagos. Tho 
principal rivers whieli empty them.selves into this bight are 
the L.agos, Benin, Kscardos, Forcados, Kamos, Dodo, and 
8ei)gana, all of Avhich, except the Lagos, communicate with 
each other and with the Niger, Tho coast shoals gradually 
and n'gulai'ly, so that a vessel may run along it, keeping iu 
sounding.s of 40 to 50 feet, Avith stiff muddy bottom, at tho 
distmiee of about 4 miles from the b«*ach. A slow current 
nlAA’ays sets .along the shore to the eastAA’ard. The priwail- 
iiig Avinds are from the west, and the coast is subject to 
violent turimdoes from tho north-cast. 
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Tilt! articles of trade at tlioi-owns on the coast, as 
Avell as up the rivers, arc palm-oil and ivorv. 

BENIN' RIVER, formerly culled by tlie Porln^iiesc 
Hio Ftaniosa, is the western arm of the Ni<rer. It empties 
' itself into the Bi^ht of Benin, about lib miles to the 
N.N.W. of Cape FoiTnosm At itf^ nioutli it is about iJ 
miles wide, i^^id has across it a bamf mutl, elay, and sand, 
ou wbicli there is not more than V2 ta* 13 feet at low- water 
,spriii;j-ti(les. A sliort distaiu'c* from the sea its width 
diminishes to half a mile, and at New Town, IH miles up, 
it is little more Ilian bOU yards across. 'J'iie depth of 
water does not exceed 21 feet in any ]iart. 'J’his river, 
like, all the others <iii the coast, is peslileiitially unhealthy ; 
the disease is a lUMlij^iiaiit remittent fever. The tide flows 
six Jiours at full anrl clianf^e, and rises b or 0 feet; durin" 
th( ^ ^ id, i<l fn ntlv islu 

away povti« ns of the river hanks. 

BENIT'IER or BENATURA (Fr. 7*nih\ to bless), 
the name preii in Ivomati (^‘itliolie countries to the vessel 
used to contain the holy wat<T. Portable beuitiers are 
employed in ju-ocessioiis, and these are usiuilly made of 
metal. Fixed lienitiers are jrenerally jilaced near the doors 
of eliurclies, so that the worshijipers may conveniently dip 
llicir tiiij.^Ts in on entering; or leavin^j. 

BEN'JAAZIN (the ^nni). See Bknzimn. 

BEN'JAMIN. till! Youn;;cst of the sons f)f .lacoh, and 
the head of one of the tiiljesof Israel. His mother, Baehel, 
died in pviiij^ him hirrli, and before departing; e.nlled liim 
Beii-oni, “till- sou of my sorrow,” hut his father chaiij^ed 
his name to Beii-jamin, “the sou of my rrirlit liaud.” Tii 
the narrati>eof the journeys of the sonsof Jaetih to E#rvj»t 
durinjfthe famine he is sp<ikcnof as “u lad,” and “a little 
one” (^(icn. xliii. xliv.): hut in the aeconiit pveu of those 
vlio went down with Jaeoh to l\txypt we find lie is deserila'd 
as heilijnr t]|(> fatlier of ten sons. In the (‘iimneration of the 
peo])l(‘ durin/' tlie wilderness journey (pi ven in Nuiii. xxvi.) 
the tribe of IJeiijaiiiin is set down as eousistinp of db,(>00 
men able to po to war, of twenty years old and upwards. In 
the di\isioii ot the Land of Canaan the tribe c»f Benjamin 
were allotted a districit between Kjiliraim and dudali about 
2(1 miles in lenpth by 12 in breadth — a dcmniiii rather 
larper than the county r»f Middlesex; hut they appear to 
ha\e subsequently extended their Ixinlers. They seem to 
have lieeii ji warlike and hiph-sjjinted people, .and their 
jmpnaeity appears at one time to have threatened their 
<lest ruction. The story <»f the civil war caused bv their 
determination to defend tlie criminals of (lilM^ali is recorded 
in tlic Book of .ludpes (chaps, xix. und xx.), and aeeordinp 
to this aeeount the tribe was reduced to (>0fl younp men, 
ulio hud succeeded in hidinp themselves at tlie period of 
slauphter in llio caves of the nuik Iiimmon. On the death 
of Saul the triheat first supported his sons, but aftorward.s 
btrairie united to David. At tlie disruption of the kingdom 
the tnl'u of Benjamin remained with Judah. The two trilK*s 
formed tlie kingdom of Judah, as opposed to that of Israel. 
Its hisfory is tlieiu eforth that of the soiithem kiupdom. 

BEN'NETT. SIR WILLIAM STERN'DALE. for 
some twenty years the head of the musical profession in 
Liiphiiid, was born in 1810 at Sheffield, wliere his father 
WHS an orpuiiist. He received his first musical education 
••mder his prandfatlier, and in 1826 left the choir of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, for the Royal Academy of 
Music, where he remaimjd ten years. It was during this 
tinn* that lie wn»te several of his most appreciated works, 
lie subsequently paid several visits to Cicrmany, attracted 
Ihitlior by the fame of Mendelssohn, whose personal ac- 
quaintaiice he had already made at the Academy, wdiere 
tho distinguished musician, in his generous way, had warmly 
oiieouragiHi tin* young student on the production of an early 
work. Cue of the most absurd ideas was that very often 
jeard during the earlier ])art of St<Tndale Beimetrs career, 
namely, tlmt he was a mere imitator of MeiKlelssohu. Ills 


works are few, hut they arc all strongly individual, and 
indeed a high authority claims for this composer the dis- 
tinction of being tlie only truly original classieul composer 
I of our country since Purcell, The notion alluded to has 
been crusLed out by the gi*eat and plowing piqnilarity of 
the delicate and highly-Hnished works for which music is 
iiidehtod to this most fastidious <if all composers. In I86(i 
Stemdalc Bennett became professor of music at Cambridge 
University, and conductor of the Philliarmonie concerts. 
The last appointment he resigned in 1866, when he ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Jtoyal Acnd(‘my of Music. 
He had been invited to direet the famous Gewandhaus con- 
certs at Leipzig, but his jiatriotism had dictated a refusal. 
His “May Queen” (1868, Leeds festival) is the most 
beautiful and also (strange to say) the most popular of 
caiit.utaH, and his “Woman of Samaria” (18(57, Birmingham 
festival) is ranked ninougst the best, oratorios after tliose 
t*f Haiidtd and Mendelssohn. In 1876 the University f»f 
Oxford confoTcd the degree of D.C.L. upon him, and in 
1871 he accepted the distinct ion of knighthood. A public 
t(‘Ktimonial was presented to him, at a great ]iublie meeting 
in St. James’ Hall in 1872, for his distiiipiishcd services 
to the art — the Sterndale Bennett seholai*ships at tin* 
Royal Academy of Music. biMiig founded with part of the 
money KubHcribcd. Ho died in Febniarj', 1876, and was 
honoured with a funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

BENT GRASS, a name given to various species of 
A<iR(»sTrs which creep .*md root by their bent and wiry 
stems, whence it bee.f)iiies exceedingly difficult to eradieati’ 
them from nnv soil of which they have taken possession. 

BEN'TBLAM. JEREMY. was boni at the residence of 
his father, Mr. .leremiah Benthain, an eminent solicitor, 
adjacent to Aldgiite Church in Ixmdon, on the 16th rd 
Felirnary, 1747. At eight years of age he entered West- 
minster School, and at thirteen he was .admitted a memlnT 
of (Queen’s College, Oxford, The ap* at wliich he entered 
Oxford belongs more to the practice of Rirmer times than 
that of latei years. At sixteen he took his degree of B.A., 
and at twenty that of M. A. At Oxford Bentham was one 
of tlie class who attended the lectures of Blackstone (>n 
English law. His “ Fragment on Government” shows at how 
early an age he bepm to feel dissatisfied with that writer. 

Beiithain’s pro.spects of success at the bar were extremely 
good. Jus father’s practice and influence as a solicitor being 
considerable; but circuinstnncos led to his retiring from 
the pwfession, wliich he relates in one of his pamphlets 
(“Indications respecting Lord Eldon”). Ho had been 
called to the bar in 1772, or “ thereabouts,” as he says. 
Ill 1776 appeared his first publication, entitied “A FiVig- 
ment on Govcniment,” which was in a great measure an 
attack on the introductory part of Blackstone’s “Com- 
mentaries,” This work, being am'nyinons, was ascribed to 
some of the most distinguished men of the day. Dr. John- 
son attributed it to Mr. Dnnning. In 1780 his “ Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation ” was 
first printed, but it was not published till 1789. 

He visited Paris in 1785 for the tliird time, and thence 
jiroceeded to Italy. From Leghorn he sailed for Smyrna, 
whence he sailed to Constantinople, where he remained 
five or six weeks. From Constantinople Mr. Benthain 
made In's 'ivay across Bulgaria, Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
through a part of Poland, to Crichoff in White Russia. 
He returned to England through Poland, Ckrmany, and the 
United JVorinces in February, 1788. 

In 1791 was published his “Panopticon, or the Inspec- 
tion House,” a valuable work on piison discipline,* part of 
wliich consists of a series of letters, written in 1787, from 
Crichoff, where also ho wrote his letters cm the usuiy laws. 
In 1792 Mr. Bentham presented to Mr. Pitt a proposal 
fonued on Ins Panopticon plan of management. It was 
embraced with enthusiasm by Mr, Pitt; Lord Dundos, 
home secretary; Mr. Rose, secretaiy of the treasuiy; and 
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ill*. Lon", aftorwarils Sir Charles Lon", and subhcquently 
Lord Farnborou^h. Notwithstanding that enthusiasm it 
w'lis made to linger for several years, and finally was given 
up altogctlier; for after land, subsequently occupied by the 
^iilba^k I'enitentiary, had b(‘en paid for at the price <jf 
.£1 2,000, the whole was stopped for the want of the signa- 
ture of 0e(;igc HI. to a certain trcasiiiy document, for the 
issue of £1000, as a compensation for the suiTcnderof some | 
leases t(» enable him to enter into actual possession. Mr. j 
Ileiithain’s plan for lOOU prisoners would huve* cost the ! 
|)nl)lie between .£‘20,00<J and £30,000 ; the adojded plan, 
lor fiOO ]>risonerH, cost several times that sum. 

From about the year 1817 Mr. Beiitham was a heiieher 
of Liueoln's Jim. lie died in Queen's Sipiare Place, West- 
minster, where he had resided lU'arly half a century, on the 
Oth of June, 1832, being in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
Vp to extreme old nge he retained, w'ith much of theintel- 
h etuiil juaver of the priiru* of manhood, the simplicity and 
I he freshness of early youth; and even in the last monteiits 
of Ills existence the seix'nily and cheerfulness of his mind 
ilid not desert him. 

llew'iiK capable.” says his friend Dr. Southwood Smith. 
1o whom he bequeathed his body for the pui 7 >oses t»f 
Jinaloinieal science, in the lecture delivered over his remains, 

*■ of great severity and eonliiiuity of mental labour. For 
upwards of lialf a century lie lievoted seldom less than eight, 
ofl(‘n ten, .‘iiid oceasionally twelve hours of every day to 
inlcn.se study. This was the more reiiiarkahle, as bisphy- 
hieal coiihtilutioii was by no means strong. Ills health 
(luring the periods of eliildhood, youth, and adolesc-eime ! 
was infirm; it was uul until thcng(;of manhood that it nr- I 
i| aired some degree of vigour; hut that vigour increased with 
;ulvaiieiiig ago, so that (luring the space of sixty ye.ars he 
iMwer lah(»ure(l under any seri(ais malady, and rarely suf- 
fired (weii from slight indisposition; and at the age of 
eighly-fonv he looked no older, and constitutionally was 
not older, than most men ai*c at sixty — thus adding 
another illustrious name to the splendid catalogue which 
(establishes the fact, that severe and constant nnmtal 
labour is not incompatible with health and longevity, hut 
conducive to both, provided the mind be unanxious and 
the habits temperate.” 

lioutbam's lot in life was a peculiarly bappy one, tli(ui"li 
unattended with a very widely diffused reputation in bis 
native country, and though ex|)uBe(i to the attacks of 
eontpuipovary writers. His cosy circumstaneos and his 
( xcelleut health enabled him to devote his whole time and 
energies to those pursuits which exercised his high(‘.**t 
faculties, and were to him a rich and iiiifailing source of 
the most delightful excitement. On the other hand, his 
iftM-cd habits preseiTod him from personal contact with any 
but tlioso who valned his acquaintance ; and, as for the 
writers who spoke of him with rtdiculo and contempt, he 
uev(>r read them, and therefore they never disturbed the 
.s(>ienity of his mind, or rnffied the tranquil suifnce of his 
contemplativo and happy life. 

Till) lending jirinotplo of Bentham's philosophy is, that 
the end of all human actions and morality is happiness. 
By hapi)ine8s Bentliam means pleasure and exemption from 
pain ; and tlie fundamental principle fi'om wliicli ho stai'ts 
is, that the actions of sentient beings are wholly governed 
by pleasnre and pain. Ho held that hnpjuuess is the 
summum honum^ in fact, the only thing desirable in itself ; 
that all other things are desirable solely as means to tlint 
cud ; that, therefore, the ]production of the givatcst jios- 
sible amount of happiness is the only fit object of all Immuii 
exertion, and conseqnently of all morals and legislation. 

Dr. I'riestley, in a criticism of Blackstono wliicli ap- 
peared before that of Bcntham, incidentally used an 
expression of Boccoriu^s, to tlio effect that the gnvitest 
happiness of the greatest number” was the only intelligible 
rule of government. This principle was token by Bcnthani 


as tlu? fimndation of his philosophy, and as a motto for 
w'hieh lie demanded universal acceptance. It is this 
principle that is iiiip1i(‘(l in the t(^nn utilitai'ian ” 
applied to the philos(j]jhy of Bentliam as taught and cx- 
pouiul(‘d by his illustrioiiK followers, Dnpont, James Mill,- 
liomilly, Bowring, Softhwond Smith, and John Stuart Mill. 
The phrase and thetenn, though by no mcaii^uiiexeeption- 
able, have done good service in their day as watchwords of 
reform, w'hile the ideas and teachings of Bcntham have 
exercised the in(jst beneficial results in the same diix'ction. 

In the mitigation of tluj eriniinal code, in jiarlimnentary 
ami iniiniei])al rehirin, in the abolition of oaths, in the 
reduction of taxes ui)oii knowledge, mid in many other 
measures which modern legislation has aeeomydished, the 
name of Jeremy Bentliam is hoiiourahly associated with the 
fon*in(»st men of his ag(*. 

Bentham's principal works wen^ the “ Introduction to 
the PriiicijJes of Morals and Legislation;” tljc ‘‘ Fragment 
on Cjoverniriont ;” “ tin* '“Ihitionale (ff Judicial Evidence,” 
in five volumes; the “ Book of rallaei(‘s ; ” tin? “ Thin of a 
Judicial Estahlishmeiil,” one of his most linishcal prodiie- 
tioiih, printed in I7ii2, but never regularly published ; hi.N 

Defence of I'sury “ rnnoptieoii,” mi ailmirahlc w'ork on 
pri^Joll discijdim* ; *' Constitnli(»nal and ninny others. 

The best edition of his eomplete W'oiks is that edited by 
his executor. Sir John Bowring, in elewii clostdy printed 
oct.avo volum(“s, of wliii-li the last was ymbli.shed in IS-IJ. 
Aimther work entitled “ Benthaiiiia,” piiblislied in 1838, by 
Dr. Hill Burton, contaiiis. in addition to .a memoir and in- 
troduetory essay, a collc'clioii of ymssages from his writings 
explaining the principal points of his teaching. 

With ref(M-(‘nc<‘ to the works published by Bcntham it 
may be noticed that his early writings display much ease 
and elegance of st>le. mid arc remarkable for tliii force th(*y 
display. His later works an* of a ditrerent character, and 
are often so in\ olved mid obscure, mid so loaded with tech- 
nical terms, that they almost need nn iiilerproter to maki* 
them intelligible. 'J o M. Dupont, a refugee fnim Geneva, 
he was indebted for gi\ing shape mul eohereiicc to many of 
his scattered speculations, and translating them into ele- 
gant French, so that for a longtime Beiithani was bettor 
known upon the Continent than in his native countrv. 

BEN'TINCK, LORD GEORGE FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH, third son of the fourth Duke of Portland, 
was bom in February, 1802. lie was early destined f(»r 
the anny, but finding no chance of employment or promo- 
tion in that profession lie became private secretary to Ins 
niiele, Mr. Cunning, and in 182G was chosen M.P. for Lynn 
Begis, which he continued to repr(*sent down to the period 
(»f his de.ath. He entereil Pavlininent with strong Liberal 
opinions, and voted for Catholic emancipation and for the 
principles of the Befonn Bill. In 1834: he deserted the 
ranks of the Whig ymity, together with Ids friend Lord 
Stanley, to wh(»se judgment he always looked up with the 
gi'eatcst revcruiu’c ami ivsjicct. From that time until 184. > 
he was a stanch follower and siqiporter of Sir Bohert Pe(‘l, 
who oflered him a post in the ministry he had fonnod in 
1841. Tlic ofier, however, w.as deeliiied by Lord (J. Ihai- 
tinek, on areount of his passionate attnchinent to the sjiorts 
(ff the lieltl and the racecourse. When Sir Robert Pe< l, 
in 1845, announced his intention of abandoning the prin- 
ciples of agricultur.'d }>rotectii»n, .and .adopting free-tiade 
ttKjasurPK, the “protectionist” jiart} w:is formed, and L(jrd 
G. Beiitinck became their leader. From the retirement 
of nn ordinary .silent member he suddenly emerged as an 
effective sjieaker, a r(‘ady debater, mul a sound-judging 
politician. His speeclies ill the session of 1815-4fi w*erc 
most damaging to the gcw’eniment of Sir Bohert Peel. As 
he iievtT actiuilly held office the (jualifientions of Lord G. 
Bentinek were ncv(*r fairly tested, though he was the author 
of several important propositions, ami of amendments on 
the measures propo^cd by his ejipouenls. Among others 
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wc nifty mention his proposal for advaneinjj £10,000,000 
on loan to the Irish railways duriiifi tlio famine of 1840. 
Ah u lender in the sporting world his cliaracttr stood 
deservedly high, on account of the zeal with whicli he 
strove to suppress the dislioneNt praetioes «>f the “turf.” 
He died suddenly whilst walking his father’s paik in 
NoltinghaTnsliire, 2ist vS(*] deni her, 1818. His life was 
written by his friend Disraeli. 

BEN'TZNCK, LORD WILLIAM HENRY CA- 
VENDISH, G.C.B., unele of the jireeA-ding, was bom in 
1774, and entered the (kildstreain (hiurds in 1791. He 
was aid-do-eainp to the Ilnke of Voile in Flanders, and to 
Lord Moira’s eNpedition against tlie eoast of Franci*. ainl 
subsequently serveil in Italy and Egypt. From 1803 to 
1808 lie was goveriHT of Madras, and in the latter year 
went to Fortugal on the stall' of Sir H. JUirrard. He was 
]ireseMt at Coiuiiiia, and held the eonimand of a division in 
jA»rd Wellington's army. lie was subsequently sent ns 
IJritisli minister to the eoiirt of Naples, and eoi.nnamler- 
in-ehief of tin* British forces in that hiiigdoin, in whieli 
eajiaeity lie was enabled to iirevail on King Ferdinand to 
grant liis subjects ilie benelils of a free eonstitulion. He 
s.it in Parliiimeut between 1790 and 182(1 as member for 
C’amelfra'il, Nottinglianisliire, and Aslilnirton. In 1827 he 
was sworn a pii\> < (mneillor, and ajipoiiited governor- 
general of India in sueeession to Loid Amherst. His 
Indian career is remarkable for two jirojects of national 
importance luidei taken during his tenure of otliee- the 
opening up of a eomnmni» atiuii hetwiam British India and 
the counti ies west of the Iiidu>< as far as the Caspian Sea, ami 
the chtablisliment of an oveilaiid eommuiiieation hetwrecMi 
England and India. On letuniiug to England in 1835 he 
w'as elected incinher of I’ailiainent for Gla.'‘gow% which city 
lie represented down to within a few day.s of liis death. 
He di"d at J‘aris on the J7tli .lime, 1830. 

BEN'TINCK, WILLIAM H. €., third duke of Fort- 
Imd, horn iu 1738, was a distinguished statesman during 
tlic eventful reigu of George III. He began life us a Whig, 
and held uHice luider Lord Ibirkinghnm in 1705, and again 
in 1782, when he was ap|»ointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was priiiH' minister of the famous coalition eahinet com- 
po.sed of Fox and Lord Koith, with their respective friends. 
'Ihe rnheislty oi Oxford elected him to Iho oftiee of 
OianeeJlor in 1792. He w:is a member of Addington’s 
admiuistratioii in 1801. On the downfall of the Whig 
ministry in 1807 lie w'us appointed first lord of the 
'1‘reasury. He died on the 30tli November, 1809, 

BENT'LEY. RICHARD, horn 271h Junnary, 1302, 
at Onltoii, near Wakelield, in ^ oikshire. He was educated 
at the grammar-se,ho<»l of Wakelield, and at St. John'.s 
ColIi‘ge, Cambridge, (d which he Avas ailmilted a sizar, 
21th May, lO/O. No fellowship falling v.acaiit to whicli 
lie was eligible, be accejited the mastersliipof the gninimav- 
selioid .d Spalling in Linei)lii.sliinj early in 1082. After 
holding tliat oHiee *■ a year he resigned it to heeoine pri- 
vate tutor to the sou of i>r. Stilliiigfleet. aftei’AA’urds Bishop 
«d' Woree.^ter. He aeeompanied Ids pupil to Oxford, where 
he was admitted to the degii'oof lil.A. His residence at 
Oxford eontributi'd to advance his re]inlatioi] and learning; 
he had access to the manuserijds of the Bodleian Library, 

ad beeaino intimate Avitb seveial distinguished members 
of tl.e university, especially Mill, the editor of tin* Greek 
'lest.imenl, and Bernard, the Saviliaii professor. 

Bentley was ordained deacon in Mareb, KiilO. In 1C92 
be obtained the lirst nomination to the leeturesliip newly 
founded under tin* will of Mr. Boyle, in defence of religion, 
natural and revealed. He chose hir his subject the confu- 
tation of u theism. In October, 1G92, lie, w'ns rewarded 
with a stall at Worcester, and in the, following year was 
appointed keepei of the King’s Library. In ItJUd he w'as 
leappointcd Boyle leetiuer, and folloAved. up his refutation 
of atheism by a Jofeiice (d Christianity ygainst the attacks 


of infidels. This second Hcrics of seimons was never pub- 
lished. In 1G96 he took the degree of D.D. at Cambridge. 

Bentley’s appointment to the ofiice of king’s librarian 
was the accidental cause of liis writing the “ Dissertation 
on the Epistles of riialaris.” The controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley arose out of an alleg(*d want of eourtoRy 
on the part of Bentley, relative to the loan of a MS. from 
the King’s Library to tlie Hon. C. Boyle, an undergiuduato 
of Cliri.st'8 Church, Oxford, who had undertaken to «!dit 
the Epistles,” and who resisted the supposed slight in (i 
pettish passage in the preface (1st .Innuary, 1695). It 
h.'ippenod that Bentley had made up his mind that tho 
“ Kjiistles ” fiseribed to Plml.aris Averc spurious, behu’e this 
quarrel occurred ; and in 1697 lie stated tbi‘ grounds of 
his conelusioii in an Appendix to the second edition of 
Wotton’s “ Befloetlons on Ancient and Modern Learning.” 
At the end of it he notices the unjust charge made against 
him by Boyle, whose perfonnanee lie criticises witli miieli 
asperity. Upon this a knot of the best seliolars and Avits 
of Christ Oliurch united to punish Bentley, not by fair 
argument, but by every artifice Avliich Avit and malice 
could dcAise. The jfiint woik, in which Alterbury aa-uh the 
chief performcM*, appe.ared in March, 1698, and Avas en- 
titled “Dr. Beiitliw’s Dissertations on tho Epistles of 
rhalaris and tho Eables of 2Esi)p examined, by the Hmiour- 
alile Charles Boyle." It obtained .•>ueb a degn-o of po]Hi- 
larity as giATS some r(‘:ison for suppo.sing that Bentley 
had already made himself disliked for that pres iimpt non s 
niToganco which he displayed in after-life. Bentloy took 
time to mature his nnsAAcr. and in the beginning of 1699 
piiblislied liis tmlarged Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Fbnlaris,” which finally set at rest the question in dispute. 
This, liowever, is the h‘ast part of the merits of the Avork. 
IVofcKsedlv controversial, it emhoilics a mass of anairati* 
information relative to historical facts, untlquiti(>s, chrono- 
logy, and philology, such as 1ms rarely been eolleetiMl ; ami 
tlie reader cannot fail to admire tlie ingeimity with Avbieb 
things apparently trifling, or fondgii to the point in (jues- 
tion, are made effective in illustrating or proving the 
author’s views. The publication of this work not only 
fully esBiblislied Bentley's reputation for profound scholar 
^hip, but it inaugurated a new era in the art of criticism.” 

in 17<Kl Bentley, by the gift of tho cniwn, was instituted 
master of I nnity College, Cambridge, and resigned his stall 
at Worcester. Several works of high scholarship now pro- 
ceeded from his pen. He also made an important improve^- 
merit in the system of college examinations for followsliipH 
and siholarsliips, by substituting for tlio old and loose metlu'd 
of oral examination tliat system of written c^Eercises Ariiieb 
is still pursued, improved the coUfige library, Bentley's 
conduct in other collegiate affairs was far from praiseworthy. 

It shoAvs the remarkable activity and em»rgy of Btmtley's 
mind, that the Imrassiug quarrok, duo to his arbitrary rule, 
AAhieh occupied so large a portion of hie time and atteutiun, 
interfered v(>ry little with his critical pursuits. His edition 
of “ Terence,” published in 1726, is almost unhjue. Tho 
text professes to be com'cted in no loss tlian a thousand 
jdaecM, and the reasons for almost every change are given 
ill the notes. 

In 1731 Bentley undertook an edition of “Pomdiso 
Lost.” He proceeded on a supposition, first started by 
Klijoli Eentoii, that Milton, by his blindness, being obliged 
to employ an amanuensis, his poem might reasonably bo 
supposed to have been mnch corrupted between its delivery 
from his nwn lips and its issue from tho press. Bentley 
dcH*s not apjioar to have liad much poetic feeling. 

In 1739 Bcntley’.s labours wore interrupted by a para- 
lytic stroke. He recovered sufficiently to be able to amuse 
himself ; and the concluding years of his life were spent in 
the enjuymcnt of the society of his family and of a few 
friends. Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, was his 
grandson 1 )y his daughter Joanna, and has left in his 
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Memoirs a plcnsin^ account of tlic veteran scholar's con- 
descension and good nature. Mrs. Bentley died in 1740, 
and Bentley survivtul her little more than two years. Ho 
die<l 14th July, 1742, and was interred in tJie college chapel. 

Sec ‘‘ Life of Bentley,’’ by Dr. Monk, bisliop of Glonees- 
ler (one vol. 4to, Lmidon, 1830, and two vols. 8vo, London, 
1833); also a very interesting memoir of him by Professor 
Jebb, in English Men of Letters,” published in J882. 

BBN'ZABlIDEv obtained by the action of ammonia on 
chloride of benzoyl. It is soluble in hot water, the solution 
crystallizing in pearly erystahs belonging to the trimetiic 
system. It melts Jit 1 15° C. (233“^ Falir.), and contains 
C7ll7N(). 

BEN'ZENS. See Bcnzotj'. 

BENZEB'TA, LAKES OF, two lakes about 30 miles 
distant from Tunis, abont 10 miles long each. Tlie larger 
is about C miles broad, the smaller about 4. 'J'lie supply 
of fresh water for tlie city is chidly derived from them. 

BEN'ZINE. Tliis siihstance is generally kiuiwn in 
coniiTievce as jjctroleum sjiirit; it is a mixtuieof the lighter 
hydrocarbons derived from llie distillation of American 
])elroleurn. It resembles benzole fmm coal-tar, and is 
often mislak<‘n for it, but differs from it- in n(»t being 
so good a solvent of uspbaltuni, .and in not frtcziiig and 
not yielding nitro-benzole. It is thoivfore useless for 
mnlviiig aniline colours. [See Bj<;xz<»lk.] It is largely 
Tised a** a substitute for lurpeutiue, for making p.aints 
and \urnislies, for dissolving fats and oils from uuiiital 
and vegetable mutter, and for removing grease stains fr<»m 
cloth, ivid gloves, 

BIBNZO'IC ACID, Ih^drate of Ffnirer.^ o f 

Jieuzotu, It consists of C7ll(50.j. It is found in several 
balsams and gum-resins, especially in the gum-resin known 
as gum-benzoin or lienjamin. It oeeurs in tl»c urine of man, 
and also in that of giaminivorous animals. It is the sole 
]»roduet of the rixi<lation of 1)itter-almoiid oil (^hydride of 
benzoyl. CVlbjtl) at a moderate temperature, and exists in 
sonic other vegetable Ixidies. ns the buls-ams of Peru and of 
Ttiln, and the llow'ers of the TrifoUum meUlolv^ ojfrinalh. 
It may be prepared from benzoin either by subliinafion 
or by precipitation; the former method is employed in the 
British, and the latter in the Berlin Pharmacopoaia. It 
may also be precipitated by muriatic acid from the evap> - 
rated u;in« of the cow and somo other animals. 'J'be acid 
obtained in this way has a disagreeable odour, •which m.ay 
be nearly got rid of by boiling it in water with animal 
charcoal. When fat and tiillow are distilled an empyren- 
inatie product is obtained which, if boiled with ]K»wtlere<l 
chalk and water, yields benzoate of rnm;,nnd tins, upon the 
iulditioii of muriatic acid, gives benzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid W’hen pure is inodorons, but when gently 
wanned acquires a faint smell It melts just below 100'’ C. 
(212° Fahr.), and suhlimas at a temperatnre a little above 
this; boils at 23t>° C. (4(52° Fahr.), its vapour having a 
density of 4*27. It burns in contact with the nir when 
stnmgly heated. It is not affected by nitric acid of ordi- 
nary strength, even at a boiling temperature. It is soluble 
in 200 i)arts of cold water, and from twenty-four t<» twenty- 
eight parts of boiling water. It dissolves in two parts of 
alcohol, and is very soluble in etlu^n 

The saline compounds of liciizoic .acid are not very 
important. Tlio alkaline and ejirthy salts me generally 
soluble in water, and so also are some «f the metallic 
benzoates, especially those of manganese, nickel, and cobalt, 
whilb the perbenzoate of iron is insoluble. Tlie benzoate^ 
of lead, mercury, and silver are among the more insoluble 
salts of this acid. In its medical uses the sulilimed acid 
is the best form. It occurs in white needle-like prisms, 
with a silky lustre, a peculiar odour, and a pungent taste. 
It enters into the composition of the tinctura amplumt 
compotifa and the tinctitra opii ammnwata of the 
British Phannacopmia — two preparations which have he<m 


long popularly known under the name of paregoric elixir. 
Benzoic acid is used in medieine, in dt)se8 of from five to 
twenty grains, as a stimulant and expectorant. 

BIW^ZOIN or BEN'JAMIN, a gum- resin. It is c.v- 
tracted from thc/S7yrna? benzoin^ ytVivh grows in Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, by making incisions in the trunk ( f 
the tree in its sexeiilli year. It hardens very quickly, and 
is imported in a stale of brittle masses, * which when 
fractured present a mixture of white, brown, and red 
grains, frequently as large as an almond. The fracture of 
benzoin is eoiichoidal, ami tlie lustre is greasy; its speciiio 
yavity is from l-Od.'l to 1*002. Its Miiell is agreeable, 
i-escmbliiig that of vanilla. It melts at a moderate heat, 
and yields benzoic acid, of which it contains from 12 t<> 
20 per cent. It contains, besides benzoic acid and a little 
vol.itile oil, three diOerent resins. 

In its medicinal action braizoiii res(*nibles the other bal- 
•aiiiic resins, being stimulant and expectorant, and increas- 
ing the secretions of the mucous membrane of the lungs. It 
was formerly employed as an expectonint in chronic witanh 
and in asthma, and it may occasionally be serviceable when, 
from deficiency of nervous energy, expcctor.ilion is difficnll, 
and an acciimulati<m <if nuieiis takes ]»lue« iif the lungs. 

It cannot fail, bowexer, to ])ro\e liurtfnl if sueb an accumu- 
lation ari.s(‘s from difficult eireiibition through the lungs, 
connected witli tirg inic disease of the heart, wliich is fre- 
quently the source of the, s]>nsmodic symptoms called 
astliinatic. It is cbielly employed in perfuincrv, and .as an 
ingredient in incense, fumigating ]»:istilles, &c.; also in courl- 
piiuster, ill certain eosmeties, to smit the varnish used for 
hiiutV-bo\e.s, walking-sticks, 'I’lie tincture of benzoin 
W'.is funnel ly nuicli used as an applieatiini to cuts and 
xvouuds under tlie name of friars balsam. 

BEN'ZOLB. BENZOL, or BEN'ZENE, an import- 
ant Indroearbon (bydiide of plieii}!) diseovereil by Faiaday 
ill 1825. its formula is represented by It is 

jirodiiced wJien one jiart of bmzoic acid is distilled with 
three parts ol hydrate of lime; it is also produced by the 
resolution of benzoic acid at a red beat into benzole and 
carbonic acid. Beii/oli* is very iniiaminable, and burns with 
a lumiiiuiis but smoky llame. It is a colourless, highly n*- 
fmethig liquid, of sp. gr. 0‘85 at LV’O C. (H0° Kalir.) It- 
boils at 80'’ C. (176° Fahr.), and freezes at 3"’ 0. (37° Fahr.) 
It possesses great solvent powers, and is on this account 
used by iiiamifi|cturers of india-rubber ami gutta-pcrelia. 
It readily dissolves sul]»hur, phosphorus, caoutchouc, asphal- 
tum, wax, mid fatty bodies generally, now so largely em • 
ployed ill the prodnelion of the aniline colours. The. great 
varietv of these colours, einhraeing as they now do every 
tint <*f the rainbow, has led to their world-wide applica- 
tion. It is insoluble in water, Imt soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It is now largely manufactured from the light oils 
aribhig from the distillation of coal-tar, for the preparation 
of nitre-benzole or nit ro- benzene. (CisTIftNO-j). sub- 

stance is obtained by acting on it with strong nitric acid; 
it forms the l»asis of the manufacture of aniline or phenxl- 
amine (C,jll7X). 

Benzole is the only source available for the production 
of aniline on a largo scale, and therefore the manufaelure 
of this suhstanee has become one of groat commercial 
importance, and lias laid the foundation of a new and 
gigantic imlu‘*try. 

BEN'ZOYL is the supposed radical of the benzoyl 
scries. Among other compounds named fri>in benzoyl, 
Ixnzil (CJ4H10O2) consists of six-sided transparent, in- 
odoreus, and tasteless prisms; leu zi lie or tiilbic acid 
consists of colourless, transparent, rhomboidal 
crystals, wliich unitexvitb bases to fo.-m salts, and is formed 
by till! action of oxidizing agents on benzoin; hetizimide 
formed by the suffion of alkalies on benzoin, 
presents the form of light, pearly, aeicular crystals, which 
are insoluble in water, but arc very inilanimable. 
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BX'OWVLT (“ Bco-woU” or Woodpprkcr”) is the title, 
mul also the name of the hero, of the one great Anglo-Saxon 
national ej>ie. It tells how lleowulf fonght with the monster 
tlrendel, and afterwards (in the depths of the sea) with 
tireiidel's mother, eonqncring and slaying both, saving his 
Danish friend Ilrodgar, and winning immortal fame for his 
«)wn Ciothland^ (probably Sweden). Kventnally lleownlf was 
himself cliosen king of (iothland, and grandly elosed his 
life in a triumphant fight against a monstrous fire-breathing 
<tragon. The only MS. ext.int is a late eopy, of about tbe 
eighth eentury, with Christian interpolations. 'I’ho poem 
itself may be of about the fifth eentury. It eontains no 
l<‘ss than GlihT lines. Tiie standard work for this (and 
indeed for all Anglo-Saxon poetry) is CnMn's Hihliothek 
dcr A. S. Poesie.” Keinhii-’s prose translation (1833) is 
eonsidered g«)r»d, but bis anti«iuarian kiiowhuige is now out 
of date, and a good eritii'al Kiiglisli edition of the poem is 
s(»mewliat needl'd. As a national relie. it may be c;on- 
bidered of tbe highest importaiiee. 

BBBANGJSB, PIERRE JEAN BE, the famous 
IVeiieb l>Tic poet, was born in Paris in 1780. WJiile yet a 
eliild he went to live at IVronne with his annt, who kept an 
inn there, ^lere lie contiimc'd till th<* age of sixteen, wlien 
lie returned to I'aris. His first literary attempts were n 
eomody, and a seinipastoral poem ealled tlie '■‘Pilgrimage.” 
JJolli were iinsiiecessful. In his di.sap])ointment lie resolved 
to follow Napoleon to Kgy[)t, but was dissuaded by Ids 
friends. He then submitted some of his poi^ms to Napo- 
leon's literary brotlier Lueieii, who showed the poet mueli 
eonsideration. Among other kind deeds he transferred to 
him the salary to whieh be was entitled as a member of tin* 
Institut. Hut a separation was soon to take jdace between 
the poet and the ruling family. Seeing the fearful excesses 
to wliie.li Napoleon was driving tlic Fiench nation, in 1814 
Herangcr wrote tlio celebrated jioem, “ Le Koi d’Vvetot,” 
wbieli turned the laugli of the jieople on the emperor. In 
1815 he published Ids first vidunie of poems; and in 1821 
a second, for whieli be was proseeiiled, eondenmed t* three 
months' impiisonment and a fine of 5U0 francs. Under 
the brief reign of Charles X. he was again prosecuted, and 
was fined 10,000 francs for his political lampoons. When 
the revolution of duly, 1 830, oei urred, lie was olTered a 
]>ost under government, but be refused. His fame us the 
poet of tbe pe(>ple w^its now fimily Cbtahlislied. His poems 
were everywhere most popular. In 1833 he took fonnal 
leave of till! public, and wrote little or nothing afteiwards. 
In 1848, \ery iiiueli against his will, lie was elected by an 
iinmciiHe number of votes a member of the Assembly, lie 
aceepted the seat in aeknowledgnient of the lionoiir, but 
soon afterwards resigned. On the advent of Napoleon HI. 
to the imperial throne, private twertures of friendship and 
peeuniriry assistaneo were made to Heranger both by the 
emperor and tlie empress, but lie refused to accept any- 
tldiig. He died at Paris, 10th duly, 1857. 

'I lie cost of bis fiioeral was defrayed by the goveriinieiit, 
and ho was followed to tlie gra\e by the most distinguished 
men of letters of the Frencli nation. 

There have been nnmeroiis editions of Ids works. See 
‘‘(louvres ComidMes de P. J. de Beranger” (new edition, 
Paris, 1857), also Ma Hjograplnc,”«nd “ Beranger et sou 
'i einps,” by J. Jaiiin (two vols. 1800). 

BER'BERA* a seaport in tbe Somali country, Kast 
Africa, nearly opposite Aden. It is situated at the liead of 
a deep and finely-sheltered bay, and is the liest harbour on 
the S<niiali eoa.''K The town consists chielly of an asscin- 
hlage of huts, generally ahoni 0 or 7 feet iii height, built 
willi stic'ks covered with mats or skins. Tliese Imts are 
erecti'd in November, and are dismantled at the breaking 
up Ilf the fair in the month of May, when the givater part 
of the materials are taken away. During the remainder 
of tlio year the place is deserted in consequence of the 
Bufiocatiug heat. The trading season eonimenci'S about 


I November. The exports consist of sheep for the Mocha 
; market, ghee, coffee, myrrh, benzoin, gum-arabic, elephants’ 

1 tusks, gold-dust, ostrich feathers, dry hides, and also an 
! article called wurs in Arabia, which is used as an ointment 
! for cooling the body. The imports consist of blue and white 
I cotton cloth, Indian piece-goods, European prints, silks, 
silk thread, shawls, red cotton yarn called xhumlah^ beads, 
sugar, rice, iron, copper, wire, zinc, dates, and a few smaller 
articles. The trade is canii'd on eliiefly witli the towns on 
the Arabian coast. The water used at Berberu lias to lie 
brought from the wells of Baraka, a distanciMif several mile.s. 

BEBBERZDA'CEJE, an onler of plants belonging to 
the thalamifioral poh’petalac. The pctaloid sepals and the 
jietals, generally mimhering from four to six of each kind, 
are arranged in several scries, one inside the other. The 
stamens, usually fmm four to six, .are opposite to the sepals 
and petals; the anthers burst by valves like those of Lanr- 
aeete. The carpel is free and solitary; the fruit either a 
berry or capsule. Tbe plants belonging to Ibis order an* 
lierbs or sbmbs, and are natives of the tempiTatc regions of 
tlie northern hemisphere and of South America. TJie prin- 
cipal genera are Berberis (Bauukuhy), and Kpimedium; 
tbe latter connects tbe order witii Fltmauiac.'K.k. Their 
juice usually stains yellow, and their bark or .stems, if not 
woody, are bitter and slightly astringent, on whicli aecoimia 
they pro used in medicine. 

BERBERS, tbe name given by the Arabs to the original 
inhabitants of North Africa, wbieb rorrosponds to the Lib- 
yans of Herodotus, who wore tlu* aborigines of the, north, and 
hy hull distinguished from the Ethiopians to the south, and 
from the Clreeks and Bhocnieians who had settled on tlio 
northern coast. The Berbers of the Atlas range do not call 
themselves by that name, but emjdoy the designation of 
Amazirgh or Tamzirght, 

The origin of tbe Ilerbers is nneertain, but is of gn*at 
anti(|uity, and the rare has maintained its Identity, its 
iiabits, and its language, to the jireseiit day, Jt is imw 
generally belio ed that tbe Berbers of Fez, the Shellooh of 
Morocco and Sus, the Showiali or Kabyles of Algeria, tho 
Beni Mozab and other tribes of tbe Belad el Jereed south 
of the Atlas, the Zouaves of Tunis, the A’dems of Ghada- 
niis south of Tripoli, tho Tuarics of the Great Desert, tho 
inhabitants of tho oasos of Siwah, Audjulali, and probably 
of Fezzan also, ai*e branches of one great panmt stock — 
the Mazigh, or aboriginal white race of Northern Africa. 
Other African tribes have also been supposed by souio 
writers to belong to the same stock. 

In the empire of Morocco the aboriginal race is divided 
into two great sections, called by tlie Arabs Brebber (Ber- 
bers) in the north, and Shellooh in tho south. Tho Berhevs 
in the mountains live under tents, or in huts covei*cd with 
inats, or in caves ; but in tho plains they have houses and vil- 
lages, built generally of wood and ulay covered with straw, and 
Hurronnded by a wall full of loopholes t(/ fire through. They 
live chiefly on tho produce of their cattln ; they have gi*eat 
flocks of sheep, and also mules and donkeys, hut few horses; 
and, unlike tlm Arabs, they travel and fight chiwtiyon foot. 
Some cultivate the ground, and they all rear bees. A great 
number of .Jews live, and liave lived from time immemorial, 
among tliein on a footing of social equality — a peetiliarity 
which is not found among the Skelluuh, or indeed among 
any other tribe in Africa, where tho Jews ai'e everywhere 
more or less despised and avoided or oppi'cssed. Some 
writers sui>jk)so that tho Berbers themselves followed tlio 
Jewish persuasion before tho rise of the Saracen iiower. 
At present tho Berbers in general profess, nominally at 
Iciu^t, the religion of Islam. They have light complexions, 
and many have hair as fair as the nortbem Kuropeans; 
tbeir beards are scanty and thin, differing in this from tho 
other races who inhabit Morocco; they are remarkably well- 
pixqjoriioned, robust, active, lively, restless, and bold, and 
implacable in their revenge. Most of the Berber tribes livo 
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in a state of almost total independence, under the adininis- | 
trntion of their omzarj;h, amrgar, and amucran — elders and 
lords ifvho ai'e hereditary. The Berbers dress in a woollen 
sleeveless jacket and trousers, with occasionally a blanket | 
or a baracan over it. They shave the fore part of the head, \ 
leaving the hair behind hanging down to their shoulders ; } 
t bey wear short moustaches, and a small tuft of beard on | 
the chin; they go mostly bareheaded and barefooted ; they , 
are good runners, swimmers, and huntsmen, and are very . 
f(aid of their arms, which are often ornamented with ivory | 
uiid silver at a considerable expense. j 

The Shcllouh arc smaller made and less robust than the j 
nortlicrn Berbers, and they have darker complexions; they 
:iie more industrious, peaceful, civilized, and humane; they ! 
A\ork at trades and manufactures; they are more hasbaud- | 
nieii than shepherds; they live in houses called made j 

of stones and mortar, covered with roofs of bricks or slates; 
they have villages called tcildert and towns called mvrt^ 
surrounded by walls and towers. They have no Jews 
among them, and although some of their tribes live tdose 
to tliosc of the Berbers, tliey kee]» sepai-ate from them and 
never intermarry with them. They and the Berbers do not 
understand cacli other’s dialect without an interpreter, and 
whatever evidence there may bo of a common origin, cir- 
cunistances have since rendered them a vciy diiTerent peo]de. 

The Shellooh live in tlie western valleys of the Atlas, 
but they ai’c more numei'ous south of the city of Morocco, 
especially in the provlnecs of Illiahha, Sus, and Guzzulo. 
'J’bey occupy also the western offset of the Atlas, and eoni- 
pose the majm-ity of the population in Sus. 'J’lie Shellooh 
]»rofess Islamism ; tliey luive imams and learned men of 
tlieir nation ; they have given sovereigns not only to 
Morocco, but to all North Afri<*a and even to Spain. The 
founders of the dynasties of the Aluioravides and Ahtio- 
liades were Siicllooh. 

BER'BICX, the enstcni division of British Guiana. It 
contains a populatimi of <10,000, of whom only alniut 400 
are whites. The river Berbice is the chief stream, and is 
navigable for upwards of 160 miles. The cliief town is 
New Amsterdam, which is situated near tlie mouth of the 
river, and from which largo quantities of rum, sugar, ra>v 
4-(itton, and timber are exported. 

BBRCH'TA (“ the Shining ”), one of the Teutonic 
divinities, many of whose attributes are in eonmion with 
those of Holda (“ the Gracious Lady ”), but who has the 
1 eputation of appearing to welcome the departing stml, ns 
a tail woman in trailing white robes. In this character she 
Is called “ tlie White liUdy.” Berchtn specially watches over 
iiouls unborn, and over those who die an early death ; over 
children, and over spinning-maids and domestic workers 
generally. Sometimes she seems to personify Mother Earth. 
'J‘he name simply meaning the shining one,*’ it has been 
given apparently to sevenal distinct deities in different 
districts. A pnifonnd veneration for Bcrchta and respect 
for her rare appearances still exists in the less civilized 
l»art8 of Germany. Her name is sometimes spelt Berta, or 
even quite indefensibly Bertha. 

BBRCB^T880AZ>BN, a romantic mountain district 
in tlie circle of the Isar, in the S.E. of Bavaria. It contains 
numci-ous delightful valleys, the most considerable of which 
lies along the Achou, which hows out of a lake nearly 8 
miles in length, and traverses the centre of the district. 
The inhabitants find ample n^sources in the forests, mea- 
dows, gardens, and salt-mines. They arc very skilful in 
manufacturing articles of wood, ivory, bone, &c. The 
government salt-works are situated on the Salzbcrg, at 
Fraueimmth, east of the town of Berchtesguden ; they have 
Iwsen worked for 700 years. Fresh water is bnuight into 
the mine, and being acted upon by the rock-salt, becomcH 
brine. It is then ran off to a reservoir, whence by hydranlii 
means it is raised 1600 feet, and tbence conducted to 
Tranenstein and Rosenheim, about 40 miles inland, where 


the salt is evaporated from the brine. BKRCiiTKsnADiCN, 
the principal town, lies close to the Austrian territory, at 
an elevation of 2018 feet above the level of the sea, and 
has a population of 1800. The population of the whole 
diistrict is about 9000. 

BBBDXANSK'. a town in the governiiieut of Taurida, 
Southern Russia, is a new and flourishing seaport at I ho 
mouth of the small riv(‘r Berda, on the N. shore of the Sea 
<»f Azof, 150 miles N.E. of Simferopol, with a population of 
atwut 13,000. It has a good harbour between two jK'uiii- 
sulus, -with a lighthouse at the entrance ; and in tl)c vicinity 
arc salt-lakes and coal-mines. The roadstead is the best in 
the Sea of Azof. More than 700,000 qrs. of wheat have 
been sljipp«‘d from Berdiansk in one year ; but tlic trade is 
declining owing to the want of railways and good roads 
from tlie interior, as well as lack of ciiter]iri.se among t)m 
fanners and merchants, l^arley, rapesecd, linseed, wool, 
and tallow are also exported; the import tiade is insignifi- 
cant. A college to aecoimnodate 500 boys was crcctetl in 
1870. The town w'as spaied by the allies during the Cri- 
mean war, but tlie government buildings were destroyed. 

BBRBITCHEFF'. a town of Russian INdaud, in the 
govorument of Kieff, 25 niilc.s from Jilomir, is celebrated 
for its fairs, which arc hold five times ytiarly. At these 
cattle, corn, wine, &c.. are oftered for sale. The town is 
dirty and ill built. Tlic population in 1883 was about 
65,000 — rieaily all ,Tcws. 

BBjRE'ANS, a small Protestant sect, now almost cx- 
I liner, known also as Barclayaiis, from tlwir foumier, the 
Rev. John Barclay, a Seotrii minister (bom 1734, died 
1798\ They took the former name in emulation of tlic 
people of Berea, cfimmemh‘d in Acts xvii. 2 for their readi- 
ness to search tlie Scripture's in order to Icam whether tho 
teaching of the aposth's was in accordance w’ith them. 
Like the more iiiodern “ Bible Christians” and “Plymouth 
Brethren,” they professed to derive all their (loctriiios 
directly from th«^ Scriptures; ami like the latter they were 
also Culviiiistie in their theology. They denied that man 
<H)idd Jjave any knowledge of tlie existence or attributes of 
God from iiatuie or reason, but that all such knowledge 
w:us derived from the Bible. They inlerpieted the Psalms 
after a metliod of their own, iiisistc'd upon the doetrine of 
assurance, uihI declared tlial the iiupardouahic sin was that 
of unhelief. 

BEB'ENGEB or BEBENGA'BIUS, one of the 

most learned divines of the eleventh century, was a native 
of 'J’ours. Bereiigcr, Lanfraiic, and Anselm 'were tho 
restorers of logi<*. and Jiietaphysieal studies in Europe, with 
the assistance of Aristotle’s works, which were about that 
time imported into France from the Arabian schools of 
Spain. IJcrenger was one of tho first who employed logical 
reasoning hi tlio study of the Scriptures, which had till 
then been interpreted according to tradition and the autho- 
rity of the fathers. Tint liis career is remaikahlc in con- 
nection with one of the great controversies that has divided 
the Cliristian w'orld. Bci*engor maintained the doctrine of 
Seotus, tlitit “ the bread and wine used in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist were u«»t transformed into the body and blood 
of Christ, but preserved their natural and essential qualities, 
and were only to be considered as external symbols of tho 
body aiul blood td the Saviour.” This had been already A 
.subject of controversy in the Latin Church, but os yet no 
council had definitely decided upon the question. Pope 
Leo IX. procured llie condemnation of Berenger s dwtrino 
by the Councils of Rome, and X'ereelli, l(l4U-60, and tho 
book of Seotus was also committed to the flames. Council 
after e.ouncil was assembled to protest agaiiiwst the doctrines 
avlvocatcd by B»‘rcngor, and during tliirty years wc find 
him sometimes defending his opinions aiul sometimes re- 
tracting them, under th(‘ influence of persuasion or threats. 
At length, ill 1079, Bereuger was induced to declare that 
bread and wine were, by the mysterious influence of tho 
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'v^ ords of t}io R(*docmer, “ substantially cliaiijxed into tin* 
truf, proper, and vivifying; body and blood of Christ, not 
only in the qualities of <*xternnl sif;ns and sacramental 
representations, but in their essential j)n>perties and in 
substantial reality,” lliis is the famous d»)rtrinc of tran- 
substantiation. 

After tbc^last declaration of Beren^^er, (Ire^ory VIl. 
showed him pvat kindness and esti-eiu, mid allowed him 
to rt*turn to France; but Beren^er once more retracted 
this his declaration of 107!b Lanfranc wndc a^jjainst liiin, 
Bercnf^er rejdied, and tin* controversy was carried on 
nocordin;; to the s<*Iu>lastic methoil. Crepory Vll. to<ilc no 
furthernotice of tlic disjnite, nor of Berengcr’s retractation. 

Fatif!;ned and pievctl with this Ion, i; controversy, Beren;^er 
retired to St. (’omik*, neai 'I'onrs, wliere lie spent the last 
years of his life in ndiji^ijius and ascetic exercis<‘.s uiiLil 1088, 
wlieii he (lied. 

BERENICE, a name borne hy scv«-ral of the >fa('e- 
(Ionian (jneens of Fyypt. (1) One of the four nive.s of 
J’tolemy I., the founder of tlie dynasty of the La^klse in 
F.n'jd. and the motlierof T'tolemy II., eallcd Phihulelplius. 
(‘J) A daufjhtcr of Ptolemy IMiiladeljdius, and sister of 
iNolemy Kiiev^^efes. She uas p\iMi in inarriap*, hy h(*r 
fnllier 2ii‘2) to ANTio(-iirs 11., hin^; of Syria, called 
Theos, or (iod, who divorced liis wife l.aodice on the occa- 
sion. d'o aven;;e Ids sister, who met a swift dentil at the 
hands fd Laodica!, Ptolemy Ivnw^etes invaded Syria, pul to 
dentil l«'iodiee, and overran tlie einjtire of tlie Seleiieida*. (3) 
The A\ife of Ptolemy Kuerpetes. Tliis Berenie(j is said to 
have mad<! n vow of her hair durinj' her hiishaiurs wars in 
Asia. The hair Mas placed in the temple (d V(Mius, from 
which it M’as stolen, hiil Conon (d Samos th'dared that it 
had been tak(*n up to the skies and placed amoiifj the s(*veii 
stars f/irmerly in t he lion's tail. (The reader, if he is curious, 
may find it in our Plate Constellations, Northeni lJ(*ini- 
sphere, on tlie left liiiiid, just within N'irpi, and tonchini^ tlie 
(•([iiiijoetiiil eolure.) B(*rcniee was put to death hy lier son 
J'tolemy Phihqiafer. (4) Another Bereiiic<% the only lepti- 
mate child of Ptolemy Soter II., reigned six months over 
3'lj^ypt, tlie last few days of them in concert ■with her hus- 
haiid Alexander IT., M'ho. ae(’ordiTig to Appiaii and Porphyiy', 
murdered her nineteen days after Iho inHrria^(», ii.c. 81. 
(b) Berenice, dau;j:hter of Ptolemy Auletes (n.c. 8]), and 
sister (d the famous (Heopatra. Dnrinc tiie absence of lier 
father at Home, Berenice was intrusted M'itli the iTgtency, 
■which ofllcc slu; held from about n.c. 68 to n.c. 65. Gahi- 
iiius, aljout the close of ]i.(^. 55, came to Epypt with an 
army and restored Auletes, >vlio jmt liis dmiLrliter to death. 
(<J) A daiifjliteivid Ilcrodea A^jrijjpa 1., pamlsoii of Herod 
tlie Great (Acts xii. ; Matt, ii.) This Berenice was tlie sister 
of Ilerodes Apipjia II., ht fore wliom J*hu1 jireaelicd A.i». 03 
(Acts XXV. 13), Titus fell in love w'ith Beivnice, ■who Jiad 
taken an active part in favour (d his fatlicr the Emperor 
Ak-spasian. After tlie cafiture of .Ieru.sal(*m she came to 
Romo (A.ii. 76), and Titus is said to have promised to 
marry her; hut on becoming emperor he sent her from 
Rome, much apainst his will and hers, as Ik; found that 
tlie propfl||d match was disaf^reeahle to tlie peofde. 

BEBVBFORD, william CARR, VISCOUNT, 

Field “marshal in tlic British ;« iriy, m’;is a natural wm (d 
(Jeorfie, first manjuis of Waterford. He u'as born on 2nd 
October, 17(18, and entered the army in 1785 as ensign in 
tlie (Jth Foot. Ill 17tb‘> lie was sent to tin; Mediterranean, 
M'here lie was present at the capture of Toulon, at the Ki(‘ge 
(d Calvi, at Bastia, am! at St. Fiorenza. In 171)5, having 
ris(‘u to the rank (d colonel, lie sen’ed in the West Indies 
under Sir Ralpli AiKu'cTomliy, and commanded a brigade in 
the army under Sir 1>. Baird in Egypt in 171)3, In 1806 
he bore a distinguished part in the reeonqae-t of the Cape 
of Good H(»pe, and in 1 h 07 assisted Admiral Hood in his 
descent upon Madeira, being made governor and coin- 
mandcr-in-ciiief of that islanil. In 1808 lie served in 


Portugal, and proceeding with the nnny nnd('r Sir .Tohii 
Moore to Spain, was present at Corunna, wlierc he u'as 
able to cover the embarkation of the troojis. The folloMung 
year he went back to Portugal to take command of the 
Portuguese nnny. At tlie head of 12,000 men be drove 
the Freiieh out cd the north of Portugal, crossrd the iippor 
Doiiro, and joining bis forces to those of Sir A. Wellesley, 
pursued the French army until it mmh entirely disorganized, 
lie was made a Knight of the Bath for his eminent servicey 
at the battle of Busaeo ; and commanded at Albtiera, de-^ 
f(‘atiiig Marshal Sonlt, for wliicb be receiv(*d the thanks of 
P.arli.ainent. He M'as subsequently present at Badajoz, at 
Siilaiuauca, where he was severely M’ounded; at Vittorin, 
the Pyrenees, IJividle, at Nive, atnl at Ortlies. He was in 
(‘ommand of the British forces wliicli took possession of 
Bordeaux, and subsequeully bore a distinguished part in the 
battle of 'J'ou louse. In May, 1814, he u'as elevateil to the, 
peerage as Lord Beresford, and made a viscount in 1823. 
In 1814 he was employed by tlie Portuguese government 
to snjipress a rising in Rio .Taneiro. In 1822 lie was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the ordnance, and in 1S2S 
master general, resigning the lattin* office in J830. 
married in 1832, and lived in retirement until liis death, 
8tb January, 1 854. 

BEREZOFF', a circle in the most i.ortliern part of the 
province of Tobolsk in Sibeiia. It lies E.,.of the Ural 
Mountains, is traversed by tin* Oby, and extends northward 
to the Polar Sea. The inhahitaiits are jiriiicipally Ostiaks 
jiiid Samoyedes, who live hy lisliing and hunting, and dwell 
in wret(;h(*d hovids of wo(»d and earth. A nomadic race, 
eill(*(i Vogiils, also inhabit BerezofV; these also live liy 
hunting. Russians, ehietly Gossacks and exiles, make up 
th(> nMimiiid(;r of the inhabitants; these mostly reside in 
bl(»ek-liouses, and, wluTC the climate pennits, keep a few 
roM%s, sheep, and swine. Hors(\s do not tlirive ; (logs are 
used as beasts of draught. The winter is long, eommeiieing 
in August, and exceedingly severe. Snow lies for nine 
inoiitbs in tin; year. Barley is grown in some distriets. 
Pine is the chief timber produced, and of this tJicre are 
iiiiiiKMise forests. 

Beuezokf, the chief town of the eirehi, is Imilt on 
the l(Tt bank of the Sosva, near the junction of that stream 
with tlie Oby. It is a email place 700 miles N. of Tobolsk, 
but important as a fur and trading station, and its annual 
fair is largely attended. The liouses an*, built with planks 
of immense size, are entered in general from a lofty flight 
of steps, and connected by w'ooden walls with the baiiyi,” 
or baths, storehouses, which are of inferior lieigbt and 
form a couit-yard. It contains three churclios and about 
1500 inliabitants, mostly Cossacks and exiles. 

BeTez(jf!’hns a mournful interest attaclied to it, as a com- 
mon place of exile, for prisoners of rank, male and femah*. 
At this spot the sun just peeps above the Iiorizoii at the 
winter solstice, and a day of four hours alternates with a 
niglil of twenty, while jic light prevailing tlirongli seven 
months of the year is that of the half-dark days,” us the 
Russians call the sombreness occasioned hy clouds of mist, 
bleet, or snow -Hakes in the. ntmosplierc. Hero, in 1727, 
when the place wa.s a miserable grouji of log-hous(‘S, Prince 
MeiizikofF, tlio powerful favourite of Pet(T I. and Catherine 
I., was deported. Beeoiniiig a devoti^e, the fallen ^niinlstei* 
helped M-itli his own hands to erect a little wooden church 
now gone to decay. He went to the forest, axe on shoulder, 
to fell trees for the work, then served as bell-ringer in it, 
ami >vas finally ImricA li(‘fore the door of the building 
having sunk in little, more than two years under Hie 
of his political overthrow. His resting-place, not marked 
by any monument, but known through tradition, remained 
undisturbed till the year 1 821, yvhen the governor of Tobolsk 
had the gravo opened^ The coffin was found to be embedd^ 
ill frcizt-n soil ; and owing to this ciiTumstance, after ttio 
laps(; of nincty-tM'o yeiu-s, its contents had undorgouc so 
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Uttlti clmiigc that (if the c-h it huifj; which wrapped the 

body were sent ti» tlie. (ieseciulants of the deeeofied :is relies. 
T1 j(^ site of tlu? wooden hut he occupied is still pointed out 
near tlie Spaska Church, the dwelling itself having been 
destroyed by a lire. A few years aftci*wards, Ostennan and 
Dolgiironki, both the c,olleagues of AlcuJ5ik(iflr, were banished 
to the same phi(;e, and lM»ti>, like him, ended tlieir days at 
it. It 1ms been said that the flower of tlie Russian court 
and army lie buried beneath the snows of BertY.olf. 

BERG, a root-word of Teutonic origin, wiiieh in its 
m()d(n*n forms of ‘-burg,” “burgh,’’ nud “ borough,” forms 
ji part of the name of inimerons towns and )»lacc.s in Great 
Ih’itain. It originally signilied a hill, and still retains this 
meaning in Gennan. Dutch, and Swedish, Imt from the cus 
toin of using hills as strong plae.es it a(*(|LUjed a secondary 
me.'mmg. and implied a fort, eastle, walled city, <S.e. 

BERG, formerly a duchy in the W. of Germany, hounded 
N. by the duehy of Cleves, K, by the duehy of West]>lmlin, 
S. li\ the Westerwahl, and AV. by the Rhine. TJuit portion 
of the duchy which lies towards the Rhine is hwel and pio- 
duetive, hut the eastern ]mrts of it are eovered with forests 
and hills. It docs iiol yi(‘ld grain, or snpp(jrt cuttle iniongh 
Jor the use of the population, which is very dense ; hut it 
abounds in copper, li‘ad, quicksilver, and particularly iron, 
and contains numerous iron, steel, linen, cotton, w'o(dlen 
and soap manufactories. The duchy was ceded to Trance 
by Bavaria in lKU(I,und Na])oleon enlarged it ainl conferred 
it liist on Murat, and then on the crown ]»nnee of llollaiul, 
At the congress of Vuania, in is lb, it was given to Trussia, 
uiul is lujw included in the Prussian Rheiii-Proviiu. 

BERGA'MA (tlu^ aucleiil iWf/aiuon)^ a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the ]iashalie of Anatidia, about 40 miles N.E. 
<if Smyrnii. The population is about 10,000. There are 
many splendid remains of its former greatness in the shape 
of temples, palaces, auijdiitlieatres, aqueducts, &(*, 

BER'GAMO, a ]>roYinee of Italy, is hounded E. by 
Tyrol and Brescia, S. by Cremona, W. by Milan and 
and N. by Sondrio. The pv(ivincc is very iiiotiii- 
taiinais, lying on the southern slope of the Alps, the lower 
heights of wliieli consist of woodlands and pastures. Tin* 
Wood is chiidly lare.li, fir, oak, birch, and clicstiuit. The 
lievdsmeu, with their familms nud cattle, ascend the Al]is 
during the summer, and descend gradually, ,us the w’inter 
n^iproaelies, to the valleys. The lower slopes are formed 
into terraces, and cultivated with great labour. Honey and 
wax are gathered. Among the numerous rivers the princi])al 
are the Brembo and the Serio, feeders of the Adda, and the 
Dglio, whi(di falls into the Lago Iseo. 4'lu? valleys of these 
riv(‘rf^ are very fertile, and llio Byst<'m of irrigation is 
extensively applied. The vine, tlie olive, and thi; w.-ilmit 
4iie cultivated, flax is grown 'and there are large, plantations 
of mnIbeiTy-trees for raising silk, wdiieh constitute the 
chief wealth of the province. Marble is ahmidant, and 
there are also valuable irun-iniiies, largo iron-works, and 
aeverul woollen and silk factories. The proviiiet^ is ccle- 
h]at(‘d for its beautiful scenery. The iulmbitaiits speak a 
peculiar dialect, in which the harlequin of the Italian stage 
is usually made to express liimself. The })Opnlatioii jn 
1882 was 391,010. 

Bkugamu (the ancient BeTgomnm\ the capital nf the 
province, stanils between the Brcinbo and the Serio, 32 
inilch N.E. of Milan. I’hc town consists of tw’o distinct 
parts— the old and the now. Tlie old towm (Citta) is 
beautifully situated on several hills, and contains many 
interesting houses of the early and late Renaissance. From 
the castle at the summit of a hill to the N.W. there is a 
very fine prospect. The new town is chiefly devoted to 
wofjllen, silk, iron, and other manufactures, and lies in the 
plain. Among the churches the most romarkabli; are the 
cathedral, those of Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Grata, 
Thomas, St. Alexander, and St. Augustine, all of 
whicli are decorated witli paintings and gilding. Otlier 


important buildings are the Broglio or town- hall, near 
which is fi line statm? of '1 nsso, whose father was a native 
of Bergamo; and La Fieia. in which a fair is held in Ihe 
latter end of August and b(>gi lining of September every 
year. Tlie fair has been h(‘hl for 900 ycarh, and was once 
very celebrated, and transactions to tin* extent of £L,O00.OU0 
often took place at it annually, hut it lias now lost its im- 
jiortaiiee. Bergamo is, Iiow(;ver, om? of tlie'husiust of tin* 
.smaller trading and manufacturing towns of Italy. A 
large nuiiihcr of grindstones, made in the noighhourliood, are 
sent to all paits of the eoiiiitry. B(*rgaino is the seat of a 
hlslio]*. It po.shcsses a public library of 45,000 volumes, 
a lyeeum, and several schools. In the Carrara Academy, 
which wiis founded hy('nnnt (JiacomoCarrara,leeturesarc 
given on painting and :irehiteetnn* ; in eoniieetion ith it 
there ar(i colleetions of paintings, medallions, easts, iJie. 
Tiie population in l.S8‘J was ;i9,704. 

Bergamo is very .ancient, ha\iiig e.\isted under the 
Romans. In 142}S the inhabitants jduced themselves under 
the ]»rot(‘ction of tlu* republic of VcMiiee, of which it con- 
tinued to form ail integral part till the submersion of the 
latter in 1790, with the exception of about seven yeai> 
after the battle of Agiiadello. in 1509, when it was taken 
by Louis XI 1. During the Frenrh .'iseeiuleiiey it was the 
capital of Ihe department of Sorio. The town fell to 
Aii.stria in 1815. hut in consequence of the events of 
was incorporated with the new kingdom of Italy. 

Bergamo has given bii tli to sonic very (‘tiiiiienl men. among 
otliiTS to Bernardo 'ras-o, the father of Torquato (a colossal 
stutnc'has been erc'eted in the Pia/./.u Grande in hoiionr ot 
tlM» hitt(*v); 'rir.'ihosclti. the author (»f the learned, elab- 
orate, and valuable work on the history of Italian litmature. 
‘•Storia didla Letteratura Italiana;” and to the Abbe 
Serassi. author of the “ Life of Ta.sso,” 

BERGAMOT. Sec Citkus. 

BER'GAMOT ORANGE {Citrus< Bcrt/amtn') is u 
shnih or small tree w’itli littl(^ white perfumed flowers, and 
a ]ial('-y(‘llow, pear-shaped fniit. By Sir J. Hooker it is 
considered to he a enltivut<*d variety of the eoimnon orange, 
hut it is easily reeogniml by the peculiar fragrance of its 
small fiinvers. From hotli flowers and fruits the perfiimei 
procures an essence of a didieious cjuality. The bergamot 
is cultivated to a great, extent near Reggio in Gal.ihria. 
The Mellaro.sa of tlie Italians is a variety with ribbed fruit, 
having a broad sear at the summit; it is iiuich I'sleeined on 
account of the ahmidanee of its flowers. 

The csKi’itvc of' hrigamot is an essential oil, obtained 
both by jiresMire and distillatuni ; it is limpid, yellowish, 
and fluid. 4'lie kind procured by ^iressurc is not so fluid 
as that yiidded by distillation, but its odour is morn agree- 
able. The specific gravity of essence of bergamot is ()*888; 
its smell resembles that of Oranges, and it is u.sed as per- 
fume. Mcvlha citruta furiiiulics an oil wdtli a sweet odour, 
miieh like the oil of bergamot. See Cituus, IMicxtii.v. 

BERGEN. 11 town in the kingdom of Norway and 
provinee of Sontli Bergen, is sitiiati'd in (>0° 23' N. lat., and 
5“ 20' K. Ion. At an early period, attracted by the prolific 
fisheries on the coast, nud jiartieulai ly by the herring fi.slierv, 
a number of fishermen w’cre indiuMul to settle round a gulf 
of the North S(‘a, on a part of w'liich the town is now built. 
Its convenient situation for trade indneed one of tlm ancient 
kings of Norway, Olaf Kyrre, to enlarge the place and to 
build a regular town there in 1059. The })opulation in 
1875 was 33,830. 

The island, called Askden, situated about 3 KTigli.sli miles 
from the town, forms a bnlw'ark against the sea, and inclosc's 
the large bay Byefjorden, which, forming tw'o branclu's, 
called Viuigen and Puddefjcirden, encircles the town. The 
town is built on a promontory, and extends round that part 
of the buy called Vaagen, which constitutes tho real harbour. 
Oil the east side are tw'^o lakes^ Lille and Store Lungegaards 
Vandet, cominiinieatitig with the Fuddefjord, so that the 
27 
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i.ialiiioht <*ijtir<*Iy suiToumlrd l>y watrr, aiui <»nl\' jtnii.s | 
tlif iiKiiuliiml (Jii Hu- N.K. It iucitjsrd In' nioiiiitiiins. j 
twidflliund cfiil m n s, lor.i j»«*iiod of : 

iil)out 1 30 ywu’H, llcTj^cii w as a s<irt of rc-suU-iua* for rln- ancient ; 
kiii'js of Norway — a oircuinslaiici’ wdiicli L^n-oally conliibutcd j 
ti» its }ii‘ospmty. Trade was carried on ])artl\ with Nord- 
laiidine, ])artlv witlj the islands oi Knor, the nikiieys, ; 
Iceland, and TJri*ciilaiid. In the Aear l'i7.S, llie Gennau ] 
nieridiaiits of tlie llansc 'J’owns i<Maine(l jieniiissioii to i 
‘'eltli* ill and trade with l»er;ii‘n, hy wlioin tlie Kniijlish and I 
Seotcli were ovadnally displaet d, and at Iasi ent neJyexj)eJiial 
in the year l.’lpi. The I lame niereliaiils* |)ii\ile_!;e.s were 
eontinncd and extended, in 1313, ]>v Ivin;; Ma;^nns Snieek. 
Trotn tliis date tiny aujiiiied a eoinplete aseeinhniey in tin* 
town, snpplanf«‘tl tin* inhalnt.mts in evcrv hrnneh of eoni- 
ineree, and usurped an aJiuo.'it dispotie dominion omt tlie i 
townsmen for mon* Ilian a eeiitury and a half. The op- 
pressed I'iti/en.'- trefjueuti} piesenled llieir eoni]d.nnts to 
the oovennneiit. Imt their wronipj were iKjt reilressed nntil 
rri'di-riek 1 1, of Denmark, on fin- ‘J.»th of .July. lo(»(), 
I'Sin-il an aet, called Odeijse Jo-ee-'S, whicli ]ilaci‘d moie 
delinifi* liniils to the prnileires i-r tin- Ilanseatics, and 
1)1 came a law. aecordini; to whieh iheipiarrels hetweeii tin* \ 
Ilaiiseatie ’ and the citizens wiTc ileoidi-d. J’jom tins perlotl j 
the usurped :iulhorily of the llaiiseatie*' w.-i.s at an eiul. I 
Other nations, Kn;L;Iish, French, Spanish, hct;an to tiiulc 
with IJeri;eii, ill which the citizens them -ohcs al.so piiitook. 

r»c»p,en has heeu several tinn-s visited hy threat eal. unities, 
ill the yi-ars 13 IS and 13oO tlie hiaek pestilence, w'hieliAv as 
luoiipjit lliitln-r hy an Knjjciish a essel, carried oil'the p*e.iter 
part oi the po])nhltiou. At otlier dilVereiit ilale.s, in the 
Ae.ns Dlls, Dl'Jh, and lt)37, the ]»1 im'e UcslroAcd ahont 
3u()0 of the inhahilants I’aeli time. It has also tiei|ii -nliA 
siilVeied hy fires, of which tin- nn»t destiU(-ti\e hap]ieinMl 
on the Hull May, 170'J, AAheiehy nearly tin* Avhole Ioaaii 
wa- lednretl toaslns. 3Ineh ol theoldei part of the town 
wa*' Imriied down in ISr)/), and iias hcen lehnilt in a hand- 
some inotlern St Ale; hnt the othen[iiai tel,** consist of cIosoIa 
huill wooden hotisi-s painted hit(x 

'I'he trail. .»f I’erocu may he diAulcd into two hraiiclies 
— till* intciiial ami the foiei^m. Df tin' lirst, that Avitli tJie 
northern proAinees of Xorw'iA , i ailed Nordlandiiie, is tin 
I important. These proAioces recciAe fiom lleixm tlie j 
uu-aterpait both of the neeessarii-s and tin* luxuries of life. 
In retniii, IJeri^en i<*eeiA'es from them l.-ire;o (|uaiitities of 
ish, hen in;;.* , fish-oil, •atlicrs, 

i<e., all wliicdi ai tides are brought by the Nonllandmen 
themselA'i's in their OAvn vessels to !>er;!;eii. 'i’lieso Aessels 
still retain tin* shape of tin* ancient tlrai;')n ships -of tin* 
Vikin£;s. 1 he foi-ci‘j;n trade consjst.s eliii'tlv in tin* exports 
■f the.se articles to Aarions eonntiies, ami in the inipi'ils of 
liraiuly. wine, corn, cotton, Avoolleiis, cotlee, and sui^ar. The I 
town lias ;i eonsiderahie inen-.mlde flL-ct of both suiliii;; j 
ves*)-ls and steamers, ns well a.-, the laiirest sliiphuildiut; . 
■ i.iN. ^ • I 

I’m ;-'i n is then lenei* of the liiLdi .'•heiill {stlpamtinaHfi) j 
and the hisliop of the diocc.se. It i.^ liki-Avi.sc the .seat of a | 
tiibnn.il of second instance ort /*-/•</). 'riicrc arc in I 

tin- toAvn a catlicdral, several other ehurehes and .schools, | 
a iiiusenin, lihrarie.s, Jio.s]jitals, jmorhouses, national bank, | 
sa\ in^^s liaiik, and other ^mblie instilnlioiis. 'J here are also 
tohaeco manufaetorie.s, distilleries, and rope-yards. Tlie 
in; kf’t'jilaee i.s a jiandsoim* sijiuire planted Avith trees, 
■III 1 .surionmled aaHIi fiiu' buildiin;s. 'I'lie town is stronirlv 
h'ltilied. Jier;j;en is tlie ino.st emisideiable coinmerchd 
town in Norway next to tJhri.diania. 'Dn- iiilnibitants are 
III cener:il laborious and imlnstrifiu-.. their attention bciiiji; 
piirlicni.irly directed to their tr.nlm;; ]jnrsiiil,s. They are 
more AiA.f-iens than those of other ]mrls of NoTAA'ay, and 
are notul (or tlieir soeiahilitA and lii!:lil-h(*arteduesK. Most 
of the better e lueated of tin- inhu’iitauts speak English or 
Ouniinii, or ijolli huiguages. 


Tlie climate of liwgen is in general humid and rainy, Imt 
not iinw'holcvsoine ; the Avintcr is seldom so sca ere u.s to freeze 
the liarhonr, Miie.h iiileiition is p.aid to orchards in the 
surrounding districts, and there is a greater ahundanco of 
fruit here than in any ]>art, of Norway. 

BE!R'GZiN-OP"ZOO]M[, a toAvn of Ifolland, in tin* pro- 
\inee of North lira hunt, i.s .situated on both shies of tlie 
Zoom, and near the right hank of the easti-rn cliannel of tin* 
Schelde. It has a good harbour and iiiliahitants. 

many of Avhoiii are engaged in tile-Avorks and potteries of 
Jim* Avare. 'riiere is al.so a trade in aneho\ii-.s caught in 
the Schelde. 'Die houses an* Avell built, and the sipiares 
me handsome ami spacious. The toAvn was tonuerly vevv 
.strongly defended, but tlie fortilieatioii.s Axeie dminuntled in 
l«<j7. liergen was one of the first toAAiis oi-eii]»ied by tin* 
States gi-neral. In it stood a menioiable sicLfe by 

the Spaniards, avIio aati*o eonijielled to retiie, after lo-'ing 
10,<)l>() men. In 1747 it was l.'iken by tlie French bx sti;it;i 
gem. ill iSJd it. Axas nearly taki'ii by llio r»rili.sli l)v ;i 
rottjt ih‘ main, but they were tinally repulsed with eon 
sidenibh* los.s. 

BSIRGERAC, tin- eliu'f toxvii of an arroinii.*<sf-ment ol 
the same iiume in tin* dejiarlineiit. of Doidogm-, France, i,-. 
.situated ill a l»-rtile plain on the light bank of the Doulogiic, 
lM 5 miles S.S.W, from IViiguenx. and bad 13,li(m inliahitanl ^ 
ill lS.s3. It i.s ill built, Imt there are some good house, s in 
the market- si juave ami near tin* bridge acro.ss the Doidogm . 
Tills l>ri(lgc*, whieh consists of 1i\e arches, the theatre, and 
the public lihrurv, are the most reinaikahle ohju-t.s in the 
toAAii, Avliicl: lias also trihnnals of liist instance and id' (-oni' 
mens*, and oUe, There me several iron-foundries and 
smelting furnaces, and .some inaimlaetnres of ]i.'ipi-r. Iial--', 
hosiery, and leather. The xvines of the iieighhoiiilioml au- 
iii good rejmti*. 

BERHAMPUR\a muiiieijial toxvn and military station 
ill tlie J>erhuinpnr tnlak\ (San jam district. Madias, is situ 
.itetl Ol* the great 'I'miik Ifoud, 5:1“) miles N.F. from Madv.-is, 
LH S W. of (lanjarn, and 1!> fiom (3ietterpnr (Ch-atrapui ). 
.md connected by a good road xvilh (lOpaijmr, tlie pml 
of DeiJiampnr on the coast. Being the headijuarteis ol 
tin* district, Berliampur ]>o.s.ses.ses all the pulilic buildings 
.md e.stahlibhmcntH of a station of first-class im])ortain-e. 
A eoii.sider.ible trade is I’oiulueled in .sugar and .sill elotli, 
maiiufaetiired from Chinese and Bengal eocooim. i'lu* 
piipulation i.s 22,000. 

BERHAMPUR^ u large municipal toxx'n, and the ml- 
miiiistratiA'e headqnaiters of ]\lur.shidabad district, Bengal, 
is situated on the left hank of tlie Bliagirathi, 5 miles lidow 
the city of Miirshid.abad. It xvas lir.st sfdccted a.s a sit<* 
for military barracks in 1757, shoi tly after the bnttli* oi 
IM.'us.sey, the factory at Kasimbazai* liaving boen destnm*<l b 
iSnraj-ud-danla, and the fortitieutions disiiiaiitled in tin* 
previous year. A muad (grant) \A*as obtaineil from Mir 
.lafar for 133 acres of ground; but the court of dircM-tor 
dlsalloAA'ed the project, and it was net until 17(i5 that tin*, 
prc.scnt liarrae.ks xvere coinnn*nt*cd — the immediate object 
of their eoiistruetioii being to se(*urf* Bengfil against such 
.•mother oeciurenec a.s the n-volt of J\Iir Knsirn in 1703. 
'fin* harraelvs were completed in 17G7, <;ostiiig i;3()0,000. 
Tliey still form the most proiniiierit feature, of the toxvn, 
though of bite years tlu*)- haxc h(*eii rarely occupied by 
Furo])c.'in troojis, and arc iioxv to a great extent appro- 
jiriated to other iiws. 'J’ho cantouinent will always he 
reiiienihered as the seciic of the lirst ox'crt act of mutiny 
of 1S57. The Sepoys of the 10th Native Infantry, who 
liail been inteiisidy excited by tJie story of the “greaHtsl” 
eartriilges |.see Si-:i*(iy Mutiny], i*f).se on the night of the 
25tli February in open mutiny, but xvere ]iroventod from 
doing any aetual harm by the linn and at the same time 
eoneiliatory ht*haviour of their commanding ofHccr, Colonel 
Mitchell. Tlierc avo several churehes in the town, and tin*- 
cemetery contains some interesting memorial stones. 
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BER'KELEY, :i ninrlt«l-to\vn in Gloueestorsliire, 10 
inil(*s S.S.W. tr<iin Gloucester, is sitimted on the north 
hank of tin* Jattle A^ol^ winch falls into the Sovmi a mile 
and a half from the town. 'Flu* town is pleasantly siluiUed 
t>n a p'*ntle emiiiein'e, ami consists of four streets divcrj;- 
fiom the mm ket-plaee. The church is a larj^e mid 
liandho'm* tJolhie .stru<*tnre, in the Pointed style, with a 
iiHMleni hell tower at some distance. It is the hurial- 
plaee of Dr. Jenin r. Thei'o is a town -hall, f^raimnar- 
seliool, aiul market housi*. The town is on lln! Midhiud 
l{.n!way, and lias a trade in tiinher, coal, iii.-ilt, and cheese, 
whieh is facilitated hy the Gloucester and lievkeloy eanal. 
Itcrki-h*y N'ale is noted for its rich pastures, .and produces 
the famous douljlc Gloncest(*r” cheese. On the south 
side of till* town is Berkeley Castle, where Kdward IT. was 
murdered in l.'J'JT. It is an iiTorjnlar jiile, consisting of a 
kee|) and otlicr hniMin;rs, all in a tierleet slate of repair, 
snnoundiin; a court about DJtt yards in ciremnfereuee. 
Of llie huildin^s wiiieh surrounded the outer court, not 
one lemains c\ce]it the entrance "ateway. A portion of 
tlic ditch, now dry. yet exists, and is still to he seen on the 
north siiic of the castle. The population of tJic town in 
U;sJ was S7ti. 

BER'KELEY, BISHOP GEORGE, was born at 
Kih'iiii. near llminastiiwn, in the county of Kilkoiiiiv, 
rjth March, DhS l. He received his early education at Kil- 
k'*nn_s school, was admitted a pensioner of Trinity ('ollei^c, 
Diihliu, at the a^L,a* of iiftecn, ami hecame a fellow on tile 
!Mh of .lime, 1707. In tin* same year he ptihlishcd his 
fir.vt work, “ Aiithmctica ahsqm* Alf;el)rji jiut Knclide de- 
nionsti.ita. ’ His nest woik, published in 1700, was “The 
lJi»'oi > of \ ision,*’ and in the follouini:' yc.ir “ 'ilie Prin- 
nples Human Kiiowled^Cn ’’ apjH'areii. * He left Ireland 
ill 17111 .iml uent l(» London, >>hcr(! he was introduced to 
Steele, Swift, Pope, ami utlier juTSons of distinction. In 
l.oiidou he puhli’.lied his “Dialogues iM'tweeu ll}lus and 
J’liiloiious," and wrote several ])aper.s in tlm iiuardiau. 
IJeikeley was recoinniciided hy Swift t<» the Karl of Peter- 
horon^h, with whom he sot out as chai>lalii and secretary 
ia KoNeinher, 17 13, on his emb.assy to Sicily, He tlien 
ju*eiim]jj.nied the .sou of the ISishop of (^lo^her on a tour 
llironi;li Knrojn!, vvliieh occupied more than four years. He 
next became eliaphiin to the Duke of Gnifton, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

Wie n in London he li.id been introduced hy Swift to 
l^Iiss Vanlmmrigh (^Swift’s and wlicn this lady 

discovered (as slio believed) the marriage between Sw’ift 
ami her rival Stella slie .altered her will, and left tin* 
w'liich she intended for Swift, to Mr. Marshal and 
Dr. Herkehw, her exi'cutors. llerkeley did not, howvv(‘r, 
publish her correspondence with Swift, tlmngli she left thir» 
iiijiiuction ill her will, hut committed the letters to the flames. 

Ill 1721 Dr. Berkeley was in.ade dean of Derry, u pbee 
worth 4^1 100 a year, .and he resigned his fellow'ship in 
eon sequence. From the time of his return from the Con 
tiimiit lie had occupied himself wdtli a scheme for the 
conversion of the, Isjovtli American eavages hy inwiiis of a 
missionary college to bo creeled in the liernmdas. He 
pnhli.shcd Ills plan in London in 1726, and oilored to resign 
his preferimint and dedic;ite his life to this benevolent pn»- 
ject on }in income of 4)100 a year. 11c obtained a chnrter 
for his college and a promise of £20,000 from the minister, 
resisted the temptation of mi Knglish mitre oft’ered him hy 
Queen Caroline, and though lie niarri<*d in August, 1728, 
Anne, oldest daughter of Mr. Forster, the speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, he wuis not to ho turned from 
his ])urposc, but sailed in the middle of the eiisuiug mouth 
for Rhode Island, witJi his wife, another lady, two gentle- 
men, a valuable library of books, and a large sum of his 
own ])roperty. Ho took up bis residence at Newport, in 
Khodo Island, .and for nc.arly two years clcvot(*d himself 
iudefatigably to his pastoriil labours. 'Flic government, | 


how'cver, di.sajipointcd him, and he was conipellcd to return 
to Knghiiid, liaxiug spent the greater part of his fortune in 
vain. Ill 1732 he pnldislied his “Minute Philosopher,” a 
.scrie.s of dialogues on the model of IMato. He was pro- 
moted ill 1731 to the bishopric of (Moyne, and entered 
upon the exemplary discharge of all his cpiscojjal duties. 
Here he wrote the “ Aiialy.sl.” a work mhlressed “loan 
iiilidcl niathemalici.in.” Having leceived bcnclit from the 
use of tar-w.atcr when ill with the colic, he published in 
1744 “.Siris,” a work on the virtues tar-w.ater, on which 
he .said he had bestowed inon* pains tli.au on any other of 
his prodnethms. Whr-n r.onl Chesterfield, in 1746, offered 
him the sec of ('Mnghcr, worth twice as mncli us the one la* 
Iiehl, he rcfnscfi it lieiiaitsc he had already enough to s.atisfy 
his wi.slics. His “Maxims <*omcniing Patriotism” ap- 
])eared in 1760. His last work was “Further Thoughts 
on Tav- Water,” piihlishcil in 1762, when he removed to 
(Kft)rd ill iirder to siijierinlciid the education of iiis son. 
He tiled, latlicr siiddtMily. early in the foliow’iiig icar. 

Ihsliojt Ihwkeley ill person was stout and well made, liis 
faee was heniL'nant :ind ex])ressive, and liis maiiiiers ele- 
gant. Tile information with which liis mind w;is ston*d 
emhrac*eil ii(*t mt*rely ])rofcssioiial ami philosophieal learn- 
ing, hut trade, agrieiiltiire, and the common arts of life. 
He was nin\er:-..ally Ix'lovt'tl. Ad\crse factions and wits coii- 
ciiiTcd in asciibiiig, witli I’ojie, usually so l)ilt(*r a satirist — 

“To Perl eley every virtue niitlor lieaveii." 

l»i‘rkclc\\ “New' 'Flieorv of Vision" has been justly s.aid 
to lia\e made a new eptich in science ; and indeeil it has 
been left to t»nr tiwn dav and to tlu* famous Professor 
H<‘lm]joltz(“ Optics," 18(57 Itodevelop the w'ondcrful peis|)i- 
eacily td this theory in all its fulness. Its main feature is 
the up.sctting of the formeily univer.sal notion that we per- 
ceive* distances, »>)(•., hy tiie eye through inufturt^ whereas 
llcrkeley shows that rit nri\ and I'sjiecialJy the cxpeii- 
ence of touch, has to be called in to train tin* cie to this 
]»cre(‘ptioii. 'I'lic greater knowlcilge of <»nr 1at(‘r times has 
.uided .argmneiits for llerkcley, with which the imj)erfei*t 
.seieneeof his day Co uh I not furiiisli him; and the muscular 
feeling of tension as tin* eyes converge or diverge, or turn 
to right or h-ft, the variing si/e of the object in the eyes 
according as it is nean'r the right eye than the left, or rice 
nrm^ are now all clearly seen to eo-operate with the sen- 
sation of touch (hy the oiitstrctelicd hand, &e.), in ciiahling 
tlio eye to ae(jnin* its necessary experience, 'Fhe child 
cries for tin* moon, tin* lowlandcr thinks to reach the 
mountain top in a few minutes, and nmnherless othe»'coiii- 
nioii jiroofs abound of the accuracy of the pliilosoph ‘v's view. 

On the other hand, such things as the fact that chickens 
peck with good aim almost as .soon as they are h.atched 
(so that Sir .losepli Thinks records having seen a chicken 
catch :it a tly whilst the shell yet stuck on its t.ail) tell 
ag.ainst lievkeloy so far as animals are concerned. But (1) 
w'c have as yet no adequate body of ohser\atioiis on this 
point ; and (2) the extent to which .acquired powers may he 
tr.insniiUed to ])ost(Tily (“ln*n*ditaiy *’) is as yet niikiiow’ii. 

Berkeley's “ I’rincijdes of Human Kiiow'ledgc” equally 
made an epoch in mcUijdiysics. Abandoning the old theory 
of ahstmet ideas, he .simply, with trained eommoii .sen.si*, 
ohhc^^ed the facts, and arri\cd at the fruitful conception 
«»f what is known as IdcaJivn. That is, he s.ays, our idia 
of a tree is a fact in it.si*lf, wliich has no existence apart from 
the mind w'hercin it i*xisl.s. Dr. dolmson kick<*d a stone, 
and w'as held to Iia\c Inunipliantly refuted the pliilosopher.* 
and when so great a man as Johnson eondescended tosimli 
folly, ni> one can wonder that licid and his like advised 
the great .seliular t(» “rim his In ad against a post,” mis- 
taking their ignorance for wit (.sec Reid’s “ Inquiry,’* &e.) 
For Berkeley liad not said that 2 )osts did not exist outside 
ns; he said that our idm of a post wnii .something ]ieculiar 
to our mind ; that, namely, there w'as ind, as was usually 
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nssr»lf«l, nii<l held (‘von by Lookf liimsoU, a sort of phniitoiii 
jKist biMicmtli tlio one. Y**! even f<» our own diiy 

llu* “■Koxconibsv.iiiqiii'sli IbTkelry willi :i Ltriiu” us was cvusli- 
iin'ly said <»f tljuin in licrkcloy's <mn tiim* by lirown (essay 
I Satire), in a line alniosi uni\ejMill\ as<Til»ed lo 
tdvnlhui is iiub’f'd striel nnion .seiist a|i|ilic*d to llit 
o])sorvation of mental jilienoimMiM ; and as siu-li marks 11 
be'fiimiiijL;; of True mental seit-ine a.' I'learly as liae«»n*s 
“ iletliod of lnducti<in ” marks llie ilawn <»f aeem.ile jdiy- 
si<’al knowledfie. Itcilveley sa\s, it 1)\ mafler you mean 
^\bat we se<* and loneli, 1 a;o««' wiib \<jn tbat matter 
<‘xists ; blit, if Aoii say tlial niattrr is snijH-tliiii;;; unseen, 
vliereof we only <-an iliseeni the milei |ir<»|H*rtie.s, then 1 
deny its iin|)roval>l(‘ cMstenei* “I dillei fiom tin* ]»ltih»- 
siijilieis and a'j-iee with the vnlLiai." In his l)ial«»j!;ues ” 
he makes l*liiloiioiis v;iy. e hetli aen-e in this that we 
])ereei\e fjiilv s<‘nsilile foiins ; hill iieieiii we dlil'er — \oii 
.mII lja\e them In he eiiijitv a jipearance, I leal heini^s. In 
'Inal, you do not trust yoin sense.'-; I do." Si'iolists uie 
nsled hv the use «»f the woid “mailer." When Jlerkelev 
. tile existeiiee of 1 'd to deny tin 

of the seen, tonehed, la.-teil, vV^e., whereas in triit. 
he de flu* existence of the -nol seen, Vft tonehed, nttt 
taslisl— the eiirions |»hil(iso|iliieal “ sulx-tiatnm *’ inia*:ined 
hy leal ned iiieii to exist hi'iii'ath aj)|iearaiices. Loeke woidd 
say, \ou see the seiuhlaiiee of a post, hut to other animals 
it nia_\ show a tlilleient apjieaianee, \et biMieath all views 
llieie is the po'^t, lh< ra is a somethin^ (“matter”) over 
id In id whal can In or felt. lleiki-lev would 

pl\, wind 1 <.s the post to me. and I heliexe there is 

iiolhiii!'; he\ond it. 

It IS unfoi lunate 1 li.it the woid vhfttn' aflbrds .so mneh 
amhl<!;nity ladweeii its philo.so]ilne;d and natnial .sein.es ; 
and it is no less iintoiiiinate that tin* w'ord iihn is used. 


nohles oht.ained from \\iUiam the Conqnevov an oath that 
lie would govern aeeordiiig to the laws of Kdvvard tlu' 
(anife.ssor. W'illi.iin eoiiferred the i*astl(‘ and manor on his 
li.'ill- hi other, the Karl of Mnreton. Kdward HI. bestowed 
the jiropertyon his son, tlie lJl:iek rriiiee, when la* created 
him Duke of (’ornw'all, and it has since hem hehl hy the 
J’rinees of Wales. A few' fragments of the castle wall still 
remain on an eiiiineiiee outside the town, t'owper, the 
jioet, w'as horn here --his father heiiig rei tov of the pari.sh. 
A stained-glass memorial window to him w’as jdaeed in 
the elianeei of the ehuicli in lK7i]. 'l lie <'liur<*h is a large 
tlotlne .struct me of eonsidi-rahh* h(‘aiit\, containing nmiier- 
oiis interesting moiinmenls. It was tlioioiiglily rest4jred 
in IS7I, at a cost of npwaids of Then* are 

also ]ilaees of w'orship for :dl deiiominalii'lis of dis.sent<*rs. 
Among the .schools in the town is a line gr.inim.ir-selMa.l, 
founded in the reign «)f llcany VIII. It has leei iitly Im'imi 
impioved and eiirieheil hy tin* esiahlishmeiit, ol sexeial 
<‘xhihitioiis. The t4»wn also contains a liandsoine maiket- 
house and eiaii exchange, and laigi* a‘‘S'’mIil\ nmins. 
Kew water-works wjtc o])ened in IhiOl!. Sli aw - plait inp 
is exteiisiielv eairieil on, and large niimhers (d 
:irliele.s are al.'-o made — ineludiiiL'' all tin* t«‘nt foi 

tin- army, bowls, eric-ket bats, bo»ij»s. to^'-, iVLe. Tln-ie 
are als huge elii-mieal w'orks, and a Mr 
ser\ in the immediate \ieinilM Tin* ]Mipul;it i<ni in ls^l 
was 

^ERK'SHIRE, ail Jiiigli.'^li eomity in tin- midland 
ilistiiet, iin’liided witliiii tin- basin of tin- 'rbame-,. wbieli 
in its )Us emirse fnnn tin* in'i'dibuiii liood of 

Leelil.ule in <!loiieesterslnre to below Windsi . tin* b< uhiiv 
N.aiul K. of the <*onnty, and sepaiates it from tbeeonntie-' 
of Gloiieester. O.xford, and lluekinglianisbire, wlm-Ii He mi 
tin* other .side of the riv«*r. On the W. it is bounded b\ 


and iieei-s*. ilv ii.se<l. bv Ih-ikelei to expie.ss both a .*0'//.*ff/ 

;i inati’iial <d>j<*e} I and an hteu (« 
eiil.’il I'oneeptioii ) ill .il ine.ining 4)f the woid, 

Tlie.se two e<»nfiisi«ms «d‘ l.'inguage ])rol)ahly an* at the loot 
of the mis.'ippreliensi^ai of his Mews, To llu* <dd niet.i- 
pii\siejil «li\..'ion of llie univei.se into iniml and vinttvr 
jlerkeley oppo.si-.s bis tlieoiy, wliieli admits of no existence 
Inti, mind ; and, as we liaie atteiiqited to show, be cannot 
be o\ el till own by fael.s. I*ei<l ami the Kc.ili.sts generally 
lelv, lioweier, on the uniiersal irresislihle helief (wliieii 
they utterly fail in proiing) tlial the ivoild exist.s, and 
would exist even if tlieie wen* no mind to ]M*reeive it. 
Herkeley fails only in one point, hut this is most xital. He 
s.'ivs, quite rightly, that mhi eannot pritrv tin* exist ein*e 4 »f 
an\ thing nnperceived hy mind (fm- if ymi imagine, for exam- 
ple, a grove of tree.s with n<i 4ine hy to m'c it, it exists ulieady 
ill your imagination); hut he gor-s tti<» f.ir in sayings “there- 
fore w<d///w^ layond the pereei^^•d,'’ To a.sseit tliis 

is to .assert the alisolutmiess of knowledge ; ami mitliing is 
now' better ascertainetl than that ail knowk-dgi* is re!a- 
iirt I ids last statement sinqily amoimts to the as.s4*rtion, 
Axhii'li O'* one eiin .'iiy, that we can onh vii*w things ar- 
eordiiig to onr nature and not otherwi.se; what they seem 


Wilt.shiie, S. hy IT;im]*sliire,and S.K, hySuviex. ') lu'leng^tli 
fro I oast to west is alsuit 'J.’> miles, and the hieadtli frmi 
noith io south ol. area is ainuit 7I(> .square 

or 'ir>0, Id *» acres. In ISHl lliere wen* -Id, 12<) inliahitid 
and 2 I Id uniiihahited house's in the count \. 'J’lie popnl.i- 
• tioii i*on.sisfed of 21iS,3lid ]n‘r.sons of both sexi's, as ag-ainst 
I HKJ,*17r» in JS71— being an inereasr* of 2l.!»(l7. In ISoI 
I llie number of inbabitaiits Avas only 170,t»t;.j. 

! >N’/n;/h<v, Jih'vrs^ aud AVi4Y//*uiy.f. — - The prin- 

' eip.-il high land in this eonnty consists of a raiigt* of 
dowMis running W. Iiy N. or W.N.W. fiom tin* hanks of 
the Thames hetween Heading and Wallingford, into the 
northern ]»art of Wiltshire. These bills, which, with the 
IMarlbomugli Downs in Wiltshire and the Cdiilterns of 
lluekiiigliamsliire, fmnn one chalky range, vise in s«»me 
I ])ai ts to a lieigbt of nearly 91)0 fi‘et. 'I’he northern de.*,liviry 
i.s steeper and barer than tin* S'lutberii, AvhieJi de.seeinls 
gently to the ri\er Kennet. The east end of the raiigi* has 
.some arable land, while the west end is used for shi'cp- 
I walks. The rivers from tJie northern slope tiow' intt» tin* 
TliaiiU's; and those from the soutliern into llie Kermct. 
There is a .similar range* of hills skirting tin* 'I'hames; aud 
between the tw'o ranges is the A’ale of White Horse. 


to (»thei lieiligs wt* kmav not. All knowleilge is rvhuirv ' Tlie south and east sidi-s of the eomilA' Ji.ave large wood- 
to the kiiower. An excellent account of Berkeley’s life \ lands of hazel, eiak, ash, beet li, and alder. TJie whole of 

ami philo.sophy. hy iVofessor Kraser, was jnihlislied in j the south jiart of the (*ounty was once occupied by tin* 

hdinhiirgh in 18S1. Forest of Wind.sor, wliieli extended in one jlireiition into' 

BERK'HAMPSTEAD, a town in Hertfordshire, 2M Buekingham.shire, and in another into Surrey as far as 
md ‘s from London hy the Noith-wr.stern Hailway, and t^iertsey, Cobham, and CA'cn Huildford, and reaelied wesl- 
ahuut 18 from Hertford. The town is situated in a deep ward as far as Himgerford along Hie vale of the Kennet. 
xaleonthe S.W. side of the Bnlljorn ami the Hrand .Iiinc- It wtis disforested in 122i;, Jutd imieh of it is now under 
lion eanals, which here jun in a line together, parallel enltivation. A great part of Bagshot Heath Wfv* within 
Avdh the highroad. 11 has a eonsiderahle liade in timber, the boundaries of the forest. The principal river of Berk- 
mall, and emils, which is assisted hy Hie navigation of shire is the 'rhames, which, hoAvever, is not in any part 
the can.-il 'Mu* town is well built, mostly <»f brick, and included within the county, but forms its northern hor- 
bus a Aeiy rexpeetahle appearance. It was culled hy the der. Its eonr.so past the county exceeds 100 miles. The 
Homans />w7*o/,r*r«', and heeame a pl.-n-i* of some eiiiiiience navigatiim of the stream comuiences near I-ecliladc, hut 

under the ^Saxons. It was here, that the prelates and is tedious and uncertain, especially for large boats. The 
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Keiiiiot, wliic'li rlsf'H in ‘NViltslnro, enters the ommty near 
and runs eastward to New bury, ladinv whirli 
il reeeivi'M the l^ainhonrii, Avhieli rises in tlie ehaik hills 
al)ovo the towni of Luinhoiirn. The K«*iin('t tlieii eontiimes 
its enurse towards Ueadin*;, nmi falls into the Thames a 
little below that town. Tlie Kennet Hows ahout .'10 miles 
in lleikshin*, and the Lamhoiirn 15. 'i'lie lioddoii rises in 
llainp.slnre, and flows throu;;h lierks ahout 12 miles to its 
junetion with the 'I'hames between Heading and Henley, 
'riie Oek. rises in the west y)urt of the (‘(unity, and flows 
ahout 20 miles to the Thames at Abingdon. Tiie Auhuiu 
rises in the S.W. of the eoimty, flows aliont I« miles, and 
tails into the Kemnd. All the otlan* streams are small. 

Ih'sides llu! na\ libation of tlie Thames and tli(5 Kennet, 
Tieikshire has two canals, vi/. the Wills and Hevks ('.an.d, 
and tin* Kennet and Avtui ("anal. The former (tominenees 
in the ii\ei‘ Thairu's jnst below Ahin«^don, and is eairied 
Ihron^h the Vale of White Horse ]».ist W'aiita;;e into Wilt- 
shiie, eiossinjj tiiat eonnty n(‘ar Swindon, W’o(»tt(ui Hasset, | 
<JaIiie, ('lii]i|ieidiam. and Melksli im. It joins the Kennet j 
and Avon ('anal not far from tlie last-iiieiitioued town. | 
rin* Keniii't and Avon Canal eouiinenees at Newbury, 
l’(u-miiiLC a eoiitiinntion of the river K(*imet iiavi^.itioii, 
and parses up the \‘,di of Kennet hv llunuerfoid and (Ireat 
Itedwiii to Crofton. l)i‘vi/.cs, Semiii^ftoll, Tiowhrid/re, lli.id- 
foid. and Hath. A little way above Ilini^rerfoiil the eaiial 
■d (Aer tile Kennel by an aini(‘«luet of tin arches. 

'I he piineij)al roads vv liieli pass thrcniili llerksliii 
those from London to Hath .ind Oxfojtl. Holli th(*se entei 
tin 'iml) at .Maidenliead, a little luyond whieli tliev 
sepaiale, the Oxfoiil road ■ nim.!; nearlv dii st to He 
lev. fin enteriii;^ wliieli it leaves the eonnty, ami the Hath 
road immiiif.; svuith-west to I’eafliii". Tlieie are two other 
loads ti'om I.ondon to I^‘adinL^ both of whieli )>ass fliKuieh 
K^^liani in Surrev . and, sejiaj.ilnip: tlieie, rmi iieaih ]»aiallel 
to eaeli other, until they reunite a few mih's hehue thev 
leaeh lleailm;^. I’rom tliis town tlie H.ith load passes 
tlnonj;li Nevvhurvand llunjo'rfonl, just .ufler winch it enteis 
Wiltsliiie. 'I here aie several other main roads enjssin!:; the , 
eonnty in dilleveiit directions. Tlies(* roads are "ood, as aie 
also Hie piiv.-ite n-ads in the soulli-easleni part, especially 
about Ihadintj:. 

The eliief 1 ail Way in tlie county is the Great WVsIeni. 
Kiilenii '4 at M.'uderilicad il passes Twyford, Headiiej:. Wall- 
inijfori' Hoad, JHdeol, aiul Steveiitoii. FitUii Dideol a 
hnineii line runs> to Oxford and Hirmin;:ham, Several 
hraneli lines run from He.'idiii"; one t(» Hasiu;i:st«>ke, on the 
Soutli-westeni line, aimtln r to Guildford and Hei;^ati’, on 
the Soulh-easlern mid Hii.irhtoii Railroads. W'iudst»r is 
eonueeled hy braiiehes with the Great W'estern and South- 
western lines. 

CUmntv, /\ffrlruUurc. — The climate of Herkshire 

IS one of the most Jie.dtliy in Kurland. The chalky hills 
in the Avesteni ]>art of tlie county are remarkahh* for tlie 
inviicoraliii},; and huieimr (pialities of the air. The vales 
heing mi1d(*r may jierliaps suit delicate constitutions bidtiM-, 
and liavii’i; ymre strenms niuiiiiif; tliroiiffli them, whieli 
make the air eirenliite and ]furify it, they an* eoiisideriul as 
koaltliy as the hills, revers and all kinds of epidemic 
diseases are very i.inx 

Tlu* soil, as may he exyieeted in ,i county of such extent 
and so irrcf^ular a sliajuj, is extremely varied. The prin- 
cipal hills arc eomyiosed of ( halk ; the valleys of diftereiit 
kinds of loam, in wiiieh elav pr(»doininatcs, with y;ravel and 
s.and upon it rising: into small elevations. Alon;; the river.s 
are alluvial deposits. Tlie whole comity seems to lie over 
chalk or limestone. W’imlsor Chistle, at one extremity, 
stands on a solitary mass of chalk suirouiided by a stift' 
elav. This clay in soira? places has a dejitli of .'100 fw*t 
over the chalk. The chalk rises to the surface near 
Maidenliead and Marlow. Tin* clay of the forest is a coiii- 
yijict blue, of the same nature us that w'hieh is usually 


cJilh'd till* London clay, and in whieli m arly tlie wliole bed 
of the Thames lies, from near ReadiiijL" to tlie .sea. 

Ov(*T this clay lies the po(u’ s.iml ami loam iin pi e;;nat (id 
with iron, known hv the name of Ha'^shot Heath sand, 
whieli extends intf) H;ini]>'^]iire ami Siiney; and also tlj(‘ 
lielier alluvial soils in tiie valleys, and alon}^ the banks of 
llu* 'J'hames ami tlie Kemn“t. rndei the-^Vah* of White 
Horse, where the rielie*'l s«>ils oeeiir, the eh. ilk runs into a 
hardi*r limestone of a him* eohnir, and a freestone or oolite, 
uhi(‘h eiiiniioses tin* Colsvvohl llilUin Glouec'.tersliire. In 
the Vale of Whit(‘ Hoise ai of the mo.st fiMtile lands 

in Kii^^laiid. The western p.irt of the \.ih* is ehielly eiAcred 
with rich j»;isture.s, \ »il 1« «! loam on a sound 

and diy suh.soil. the holiom of the White Horsi' 

Hilhs liVh the rich com l.md for winch the vale is cedehrated, 
intermixed with ^i.ivel and .sandy loams of ail inferiijv 
ijuality, and some very stilV elav s. Aloji;^ the Tliairies 
lK‘lt of rich meadows, 4'\lendiiu; in ■ places only to a 
very short distance from the, liver, :ind mAvh(*re aliov'c 2 
iiiile.s. The rnsxt distrii l in impoi t.niei*, in an a'^rieiiltural 
point of view, is the Vale of Kennel ; its sod is well adapted 
fin the ;;rowtli of corn, and tin- inferiority in natural 
fi‘rtility is eompeiisated hy snpiMior e.ire in tin* eultiva 
tion. 'I hi‘ m.irKets of \ev\hiiiv .md Re.idiii”; not endv 
supply tin- le^s feitile distii« I willi coin, hut likewise iL^ive 
em]tloymeiit to minieron.s mills, vvlienee tin* ^r.iin, in tin 
sluipe of flour, h sod in eousiderahle (piaidilies to the 
Loudon iiiai ket. d’ln* soil in this v.de is i liielly ,:^ravellv , 
eoveivd with a lave of i oi h-s.s depth of loam, som 
whieli i*» (»f a leddisli t'ohair. and m.iv vii* in fertility will' 
white laud in the \ , ol White llor.se. Uu tlie south 
of till* Keimet are some et»m]>:ii t el.\vs. in whieli oaks thiive, 
and vvh»*re piod crops of wlie.it and he. ins .ne raisi-d with 
careful culture. Soidli of Newimrv. tiAvards the houmhirv 
of tin* comitv, the sod becomes les.s productive, till it 
assumes the ehajaeti'i' of tin* In’owii lie.ith, wliii'h indicate, 
the h;irreu ferru;i,inons .‘'.iml ot H.ijL:''liot. 

Alon.i; the iiv(*r Ki‘nm*t, Iroiii Him^'erford to Readin/^, 
tlieie is a v.ihi.'ii)le tract « f watei meadows, vvliieh piodm-e 
nuieli lieiha^^e, sonielimes made into liav, and at Olliers 
(Ie])astur(-(1 vvitli slieeji end e.itlle. I'mler Die im'adows, 
aloii«^ pint (d tlio Kc-nnet near Newhlirv, tlieie is a sjieeies 
of peat, whieli is esteii'iv elv i educed to aslies liv hurniiiLj, 
and applied as a loji-du'ssjno to clover .ind .ii titiei;il p-a.s.srs. 
Hetweeii the \’ale of Whil(‘ lloise and tli.'d of the Keiniet. 
extends a dlsliiet of inferior l.iml, partly eoiisistinf; of 
chalky hills eiAcred with slice j»-walk.s, and of dales of 
moderate fertility. 'J’iie s(»il is piiueipally ealeareou.s, with 
vaiiatioiis of clay ami jL::i.ivel. 

The ea.stei ii ]iart of the emmty, or the Wind.siir tWest dis- 
trict, though less fertile than the western, is not less inviting 
as to situation. 'I'he hills from K"hnm to Hi ay an* covered 
with very line old and yomi;^ plantations, and form tlio 
jiichiresque scenery of Wimlsor Great Hark. Tliis oj>«*ii 
nninelosed forest formerly iimoiuifed to about 21,Ht)tt 
acres, and niiieh of il vi'inams in its original .state, altiioUfjli 
divid(‘d and inclosed. .illotmeiits piveu to the crown, 

amoniitini; to ahout one fonrth of the whole, have bei'U 
imsstly planted with liees, where tliey were not alr(*iidy 
ill wimds. The soil in the tori'st district is extremely 
varied; alon;^ the 'I’hames tlieie are excellent meadows, 
and Home very flood aiahle land. To the south, aloiif; tlu* 
hills, which (‘xtind at the distance of 2 or .‘1 miles from 
the river, the surface is a very tenacious clay, better adapted 
for grass than for corn. 

The iiuinl>er of rich ]no]>riet«»rH in Berkshire who hold 
land to some extent in tlnrir own hands is considerable. 
They (*mploy intelligent hailitls, mid improvi'd modes of 
eultivnlioii are readily tried hy tlM*m. 'rhe most perfi’ct 
machines ami hnjdemeuts may ho found on their farms, 
and eveiylliing new tinds some person re.ady to give it a 
trial. The iutluenee of thi.** ha.s been very widely h*lt, ami 
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the fnrmrrs li.'ivc ro^idily acUiiitiMl any iniprovrnn uts flial 
seemed U* them of ji ]irjietieal eharaetei*. 'J'lie l.iriiis are ■ 
pmeriilly ljir;;e, and heinfj; ANuvlve<l willi sulTieieuf cajjital, 
impruvements can he, carried <iut under favoiiralde emidi- 
tioiis, and tlie best, system of enltivatien lias always been 
found to be tlie most jirolitalile. DrainaLje is imw ireiieral 
tlirou'^bout count Y, and a paid nttatii'ii of crops lias 

been introduced. It vaiii s from a live yeai s’ coni.se S. ami 
S.K. of Iteadin^^ to a tliiee or four ye.ar.s' miation in the 
Vale of White Horse. Accoidin;; to f lie oflieial airrieultuial 
statistics yjublislied in iMSl*. there wen* ,‘177, om* acres 
■under cultivation, of wliicli 1 .‘i 7,U(M) ^\ere de\oted to corn, 
.05,000 to fjreen cr«)ps. /in,00n (n J‘l()\er and other artiticul 
f^rasM'S^ and H-UhOno weie in permanent ^i.istine. 'I’ln* 
live stock in the county at the laine time consisted of 
:J5,000 cattle, 2;{0,<HMI sliecp, and .‘l.'bOOO 

'I’ln idi.ir la at tie i Iteik- 

sliln*, ami those generally met witli iiie imported fioni 
Jtevoiishiie, Jferefoidsliir*-, and Vork.'.hire. 'J'Jie (ilainor 
’Canshire ami Alderney eow.s ha\e al.'^o been iiitKuliieeil. 
Doiihlc (iloiieester and other elieese aie sent to London in 
Iar:/e qn.'mtitie.s. I'.it <*allle are also forwarded to the 
metr<HM»lilan market^; ami in the eastern part of tlie ■ 
I'omity :i {'ood many calves are timthL (\irl horses are 
bred in the eomily; and !Noi thani]»toiishire eolts, after 
lieiii" 'VMiiked two or tliree years on tlie Ih rksliiie farms, 
are often .sent to J..omlon to |»e usi d a.s diay lior.'-e.’-. Tin* 
hrei’d of pijfs is one of rlie best in Ln^lund. The\ are not ; 
ol a \erv lai'fe size. althoUL’h iiiain fattened at two yoai.s , 
old W(‘i‘!;li 10(1 lh.*5. when killeil. and some even moie: the 
hum* is small, and they fallen at an eaily a'n* and mi lillle 
fo(»d. The tine Iteiksliiie Iiieed is hl.n k with while spots, 
hut some are i|iiile while: tlieii .Mionl.^ aie .'■lioit, jowtstlnek, i 
and their ears sl.'md n]>. A niised lireed, pjodneed by , 
crossiiio the lieikshiie with llie Ne.ijtolii.m hieeils, pos- ' 
se.s.ses iiMpro\(«l qualities, 'i’lie llerk shire sliciqi e.ilhd tin* 
A'o^ was a I.iree pollnl sheep with coaise wool, iiscfid for 
the fohl oji cold clay soils, hill <‘oai.se in the c;iicase. It 
is now ahm/‘ : * qici.sech'd liy an improM «l hrci-d prodncetl 
by cro.s.se.s fioni the old ilieeji and the licicestei.s, and by 
tho (South J)owu, which are now the fa\ouiite breeds. 
(Some of the I’ol.sw'old .‘■•hee]», eiosseii with the Leicester, 
piodtiee a lar^e sheep, whii h very f.it, and cariies a 

lieavy ileeec of loiii' wool. ; 

Ni‘av Iteadini^ there arc considerable ii;arden grounds, tin* 
Soil beino dee]) ;ind flood, and the jnodiiee eomiiif^ eiiiln'r 
to maturity than in any other part of the couiilj. The 
onions, and especially the asp.ii;ifrns of iteadinfj, are re- 
iniirkahiy tine, and in peal ilein.'imi in the seas'-n. Or- 
eh.nrds are nut very imnieron.s. 'I'lie aiq»les wliieh p-ow in 
the vale an* mostly sent to London. Alamt AVaiilap* arc 
.some cherry orchards, the produce of wlii< h is peat in 
paid years, but it is .i \ery pree,:mous cro]». Woods and 
eopfile. S arc seatten il over tin* county, ami add to the 
dixsTs':*. The m pices arc in p'neial \ery valuable .ns 
eonmieiei.nl ],iodn.". The osier- beds on the hanks of the 
'J'h.iMie-.- arc j.lso very productive to thi*ir owners. , 

Berksliiin* heinjx es.sentially an apicnltnral eomily, there 
are scarcely any mamif.nctures of iiii])Oj tancc, except tlnssc 
that are ineidciit to that occniiation — such as apieultuial 
iinpleniciil.s, artitieial inaiiiircK, &(*. 11 le only cxce])lious 

me th(* extensive liiscuit niamifaetory of ifnTitIey& J'uJiiier 
at bVadiiifr, an<l .some ]»aper-inills at Newbury. i 

iJli'isituis for h'cclcHuiniiral and l.vrjal .t , — ' 

Levkshiie is dl\ ided into Iwi'iily hundreds. The number ^ 
of j.irislies is idMiiit 150, sexeral of wliieli ;in* partly in 
other ciiuiitie.s. 'Hu* eoimt} is almost wholiy in the dioeese 
of Oxford, and forms an aiclnle:ieoiir\ , wliieh is subdivided 
into four nnal deaneries— nmm-l\, ‘Ahiiiphm, iNewbui-y, , 
Iteadmp ami Wailinfrford. Ihadiiifj; is the assize towii. ' 
KifCjit meniliers are returned to J*ailimnent— three for 
Heiksluie, two for I^•adillL^ and one each for Wiiid.sor, 


Ahiiipbm. and WallInf,dord. 'Phe total mmiher of voti rs 
on tlie county rep.ster in ISS4 was SIOO. 

(Uril Hhtory and AnluptUivs. — In tin* dixision made by 
the jionnui.s of that part of the island xvhieh tJiey reduced 
to Mibjeetion, Herlcsliire apiiears to have hi’en inelmled in 
liritaiiiihi Prtina, ()1 this remote jierioil Iterkshire vtiilns 
some meiiiorials in the traces of aiuifut roads ami other 
aniiqnith’s. One such road leads from London thrmif^li the 
eouiity to Gloucester; and aiiotlier, tin* Ikimiiif^ Street, 
tiaxersed the comity, but hi a direetiou not. fully aseiT 
tainable. Tlie only Jiomaii station in the county, tin* site 
of which has iweii satisfactorily s' ttled, is Spina*. 'I'ln* 
name ami tin* ilislances ap*ee in idenlifyiiiLr it with (Speen. 
a xilkipi near Nexvhnrv. Pontes, another Homan station, 
has been lixed by Horsley liritamiia Ifoman.i”) m ar Old 
Windsor, but otliers jireh*!* (Staines in ^Midille^^ex. (allex.r 
or ( ; 1 le^a was Ihoufrld. by Camden to liaxe bej ji W.illiiif- 
ford, but other antiquaries think that its site ninsl liax< 
l)ei*n elsi'where. 'I’liere is, huxvever, a Homan vallum aiomnl 
W'.illiiif'ford ; at the .south -xx'esterii aiii;le it is veiy eiiliri' 
tor the sjiaee of about 270 pares on the south .•-ide. ami 
il70 (*ii the xx'fst. This x'alimn is sini^le, and .‘ippears to 
havi* li.ad a wet diteli, which r<*iideie(l it very seenie. 

Theu* are remains of ramps in .M'xeial part.s of the 
eonnty, siipjioM'd to have been oeenjaed by the Ix’oinans, 
lliou:.':h some ol them an* probably of lliitisli origin. Ainon;: 
tliesr are lUhnjL^ton Ca.vtle, an oval cnlliwork on White 
Hoix* Hill; Letconu* Castle, a, i*in*ul.ir eaiilixvoik iiortli- 
east of Lamlionni; H.'irdxvi'll Camp, a squan* iiitreiiehim*iit 
near rHiii^toii ( ’aslle; and other eamp!- mid iiilrencliment's 
near Fairiiiplon, K.a.stliaili]:).stead, « lu-rhiuy, itteiihani, 
Aslnlown Hark, and Ibidbiiry Hill. 

Many harrows are found, e,s])ej'i.illy om* mi the eh. ilk 
liills north of J«*mihourii, I’oXTied iiiepdmly with lavLc 
.stones; three ol the stones have a fomlh lalil on them in 
the manner of the llriti.sh eromleehs. Ii is called by tlte 
jM*asant.s Wax land (Siiiitli's Cave, and ii.i . a Iradition.il .sto] \ 
eoimeeted x. ilh it, 'I'ln* Diapi]! HiU, under While ILir*e 
Hill, and tlie Nexen Harrow’s on J.amlndirn Downs, are 
supposed to he Hritisli mounds. Near Liinihoiirn i.s a 
enrions fiei-forated stone, in xvhicli sounds can be i»rodueed 
audible for some miles. 

When the Saxoms became pos.sc'.sed of South Hritain, 
Herk.sliirexvas inelnded in the kiiiplom of tlie Wi'st Saxons, 
It was partly xvivstcd from them by the ]»oxvcTfiiI and 
ambitious Ofta, kiiii; of tlie Merei.ins. At vxlial time it 
ri'turned und(*r tlie sxx'ay of the We.'^t Saxon kiii«];s xve an* 
not axvare; probably it xvas when !\£;bert elex’ated We.ssex 
to a p(*riii.'uieiit superiority over the other part.s of the 
Saxon Oetun*hy. It formed jiarl of W’^essex under tin- 
reipi of Klhelxvulf (son of Kf^bert), xvlio.se younpst son, 
tlie. pe:it Alfred, xx'.is born at Wanlap*, in this eonnty. In 
till* reipi of ICthelred I., the hrolher and immediate ])rede- 
ee.s.«;or of Alfred, the Danes invaded Herkshire, and jiostiessed 
llieiiiselvcs of Heading;; but lluy xvere .afterwards expelled 
by Alfred. Mr. Wi.se thinks tJiat tlie White Horse, on the 
ridp* of ehnlk hills, xv.as cut us a iiiemnrial of this vietoiv. 
This AVIiite Horse i.s the tipire of :i. lior.M* cut in the tnVf 
on the N.W. face of the ranp* of chalk downs which cross 
this county .at a jiart xvhere the dulivitx i»» Jit <>nco lofty^ 
and .sl'*ep. It is .a rude lipire, :d)out .”7'1 f»‘et in length.* 
When the afternoon .sun shines ujion it, it may bo seen at 
a considerable distance — 10, J 2, or even 15 miles, and from 
its immen.se size fonns a remarkable olijeel. It has given 
n.aine to the hill on xvliicli it i.s carved and to Uje vale above 
xvbieli tli.at bill rises. The inbabitants of the iiciglibourhooil 
liad ill past times .a custom of assi’inbling “ to scour the 
horse ” i,c. to clear axx’iiy tlio turf where it had encroached 
upon it. On such occasions a rural fesUxail was held, and 
the ]Kople xvere regjiled by the lord of the manor. 

Ill the* xv.ar xvith the Danes during the reign of Kthclred 
II., Herk.'.liiro xvu.s laiil xvastc xvith lire and sword. The 
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invaders burncjl Keadiii^, Walliiif^ford, and otJicr 
])lsurs. Tliis was in At tlin tinni of the Norman 

invasion William tlm (Join|inTor received at Wallingford 
tlie submission of the avebbihlio}), Stifijaud, and of the prin- 
eipal barons, before he marched to F^ondon ; and hiiorlly 
.ittevwards a stroiif^ castle was built at Wtillin«'ford l)y 
IJol»ert D’Oyley, one of llio followers of tlui (lonqiUTor. 
The j)res(‘nt iianu* of the comity is deriv(‘d, aeeordiiij? to 
l'osworth,from 1iarnsnirt\ ^‘’bare-oakshire.''' from the ])o11(‘d 
oak 111 Windsor Forest, wliere public meetin^;s were licld. 

In tlie civil war consequent upon the nsiirjiatimi of 
St<‘pl)eii, Iierkshire was a'xain in disorder, the ditfereiit 
iKirons eh])ousin,c; op]»osite sides. When John rebelled 
airainst his brotlu-r, IJicliard I., he S(‘i/,ed Wallinirfonl and ’ 
Windsor Castles, lait they w<T(‘ talv<-n from him a^^ain l»y j 
the Itaroiis in the kin<;V inl<‘rest, and ]daeed in the hands 
of the qiMMMi dowaf.'er. The streii'rth of lliese two fortresses 
rendered thi'iii impcuMant as inilihiry stations in the iroubb's 
whieli biok plaee dnriii" the latt«‘r part of the rei*;!! of John, I 
and dnriiif; the reii;ii of Henry III. In ritlJ Windsor ' 
C.islle nas taken i)y Simon de jMontfort. JJnrin*; this | 
early ]»art of oin lilsiiny, the pabu'e at Old Windsor, or tin- ' 
<aslle ot New Wiinlsor, was tlie frequent residenee of tin* 
kiiiL'. Of ibe castles of this ])eriod, besides that of Wiiul- • 
SOI. there are only vestijjes left of those of Wallinicfoid, j 
DoniiiiiLdon, and Ahlworth. Of tlie old manor-houses • 
there are still left tliose oi Appleton, W it hams, Ciimiior, . 
Little Mieirord, Sutton Conrlnei, and Oekholt. ' 

Diirin'i: the jirevalenee of the lloinaii Catholie faith main 
reli‘j:;ions lionscs were Imill and endoned in Iterksliiie. Tin* 
irmst important liy far of these (‘staldislmients wcie the , 
UciirJioline abbeys at Al>in;,rdoii and lb-ad mi^. Abin;]:don j 
Abbey wa^ foujub'd l».N one of tbe West Saxons, while 
L’eadin}.: Abbey was foiimti'd by Henry J. in J12I. Sliybt 
vestiges of Iiotii yet lemain. At liisbaiiMvas an An^mstine 
]»riorv. of wbieb a doorway vet stands. Tbeie are uImi a 
lew e\;stin^ ruins of tlie FiMiieiscaindiUH-Ii at Ji’ea<liii.j:, and 
of the Ib-ncdietiin- iiiomistci \ at Hurley. Speianiens <d 
Xonii.iM w’ork aie visible in main of the lierksliiie elimvbev. 

In the civil WMi* between (diaries 1. and tbe I’ailiaimait, 
Ib ilfsbire lieeamo the socuie of se\eral remarkable eontests. 
Windsor was ^rarrisoned by llic Varliainent, and eontmne«i 
in tiieir jiossession tbroup;hont the war. It was one<* 
attacked by Prince Ku]<ert, but luMva.s unsuccessful. Wal- 
liiij^foul was garrisoned for the kinfj, and coutiiined in the 
bands of the Royalists as Jon^: as llicy were capable of 
inakiii*^ any stand. Jii Jb-FJ, tlie first year of tlie war, tbe 
kiii;Lj’s army piiued jmssessiou of Reading:, tbe Favlianieiitarv 
liarrison retinn" upon tbeir approach, and tbe eonnty, with 
t lie exception of tlie ]iarts round Wiinlsor, eanie iul(» tlic 
jiower of tbe Royalists; but in Ajail, ItilJ, tbe Parliamen- 
tary forces, under the Farl of Kssex and ^l.'ijor-jroneral 
Skipjion, retook Reailiii" by capitulation. In the latter 
]iart of the same y(‘ar was fnuplit tbe tirst battle of New- 
Imry, between tlie Parliamentarians imdei* tin’ Karl t»f 
Kssex, and tbe Royalists commanded by tbe kin" in person. 
TJift vietoiy was doubtful, but tin* action has been rendered 
memorablo by the fall of the aecoinpILsbed Lord Falkland. 
Tho town <if Readiii" fell into the liands of tin* Royalists 
soon after, and was pirrisoned liy them, but eva<*uated the 
follow'hi" y<‘iir. In Jt>f4 i)onnin"ton Castle, wliieli w'as 
held for the kin" l>y a garrison nmler (di[)taiii Joliii Ih^s, 
w'ns besiepeil by a strong detadiment. of the (qqiosite ]iarty ; 
but, though tlie place w\as reduced to a heap of ruins, llie 
"ftllant defenders held out. and the I’lirliaun-ntarinns raiwil 
the siege nfioii the king's uppromdi. Shortly after (vi^s. 
27th Oetolier, lt»44), a second hatth- was fought .at New- 
bury, with the same indei’iMve result which alteiuled the 
former one. The king cominiinded his own troojis, and the 
Karls of Kssex and Manchester, and Sir Wiilmm Waller, 
those of the Farliament. In Sir Stephen Hawkins 
made an unsmteossful attempt on the Failianieutury garri- 


son at A Inngdon ; .and Ciannwell failed in .an attack upon 
Farringdoii, hut fought a sneei-ssful skirmish at Radcot 
Rridgc, in that neighhmirliood, and took 200 prisoners. 
Tn ItiHi IVill^•(^ Rupert attacked Abingdon again, but 

williOUl SUCCl'S.S. 

BERUN, a city which derives its nam<* from berh^ 
a word iiiqdyiii" ‘•uncultivated laud” in ^lie Iniignage of 
the Sclavoiiiaii Wends, who were tlie earliest settlers in this 
quarter, is situated in a sandy plain on liotli hanks of tin* 
Spree, whieli divides it into two nearly equal portions, and 
is 200 feet broad in this ]>art of its I'ourse, hut has a very 
sluggish current. iJerlin is the largest town in Germany, 
and for the be.mly and size of its buildings, tlie regularity 
of its stri'f'ts, tin* hnportaiiei* of its institutions of seimee 
and art, for its activity, industry, and tiade, is one of tlie 
liiiest cities in Kurope. Ifocenpies a surface of upwards 
of 21 square miles, at .an elevation of about 125 feet .above 
tin* level of tlie sea. It is the seal of "o\ernmejit and of 
the sujireme courts of iudicature, the grcati'st maiiubictur- 
iii" town in continental Knro]i(*, and in regard to popula- 
tion coinpi'tes with Vii*ima for the third jdace aiming the 
cities of Kurope. 'J’Iji* city consists of sixteen ditreveut 
qiiarleis, di\ided into 210 municipal and ])olice districts, 
'riic oldest quart! rs -- OKI Ilcrlin. Old (kilogne, Kricdriclis- 
werder, and Xew' Cologne— form tbe heart of the city, 
and were originally inclosed with fortification*'. Ileyond 
them is ii .second zone, tbe eNtenial bouiidiiry of which 
is foriiK'd by the ring of streets occniiying tbe site of llic 
!ild town walls of the eighteenth century, wbicli were 
icinoM’d in 

In external ajtpearanr*e I’eiliii is somewliat deri(*icnt ill 
interest; its situation is nnpict iireMpii*, and il kicks the 
charm of mediiiwal and bistorieal editices. TIutc is. Ijow- 
(‘vi*r, no want of areliitectnral display, tin* evtraordiuiin" 
growth of the eity during the last few years lia\in" traiis- 
lorined its wliole asjieet, and witnessed the er(*i’tion of 
baiMlsonie buildings in every ]iart. 

The mimbi r of bridges in Rerliii is upwards of Fifty; tbe 
principal are the Seldoss-lirlieke. or Itriilge of tbe Palace; 
the ^larsbal Pridge : and Ficdeiiek's Rridgc, wJiicb is of 
iron, 21.5 feet long. betw'ei*n .'32 ami .'b‘l feet liroad, .and 
eonsists of eight arches of 27 feel diameter, and .aj feet in 
beiglit. Tb<‘ nnniber of squares, open sjiaces, and markets 
I is more than tifty, and of streets .nJb ; while tbe public 
^ ho.spilals, i nil rm aril ■*», harraeks, riding-schools, magazines, 
enneteries, i<c., are veiy mimeroiis. Tn resjieet of its 
; churches IJeilin is, lelatively .speaking, the poorest of the 
I e.apitnK of (Uiristciidoin — jtossessing only about se\enty 
i places I'f worshij) to meet the wants «if more than 1,0<M1,000 
. ])eople. Most of them arc of the Taitherau state clinrcli, 

! to which three-fourths of tlie iiili.ahitaiits nomhially belong. 

The iininhev of worshippers in all tlie cliiindies on an 
i average Sunday is calculated to he less than 2 per <*cnl. of 
! the jiopiilalion ; so that the aeeommodation, small as if is, 

I is more than amide. 

I Tlie Spree receives, at what is railed the ‘‘ Shipbuilders’ 

I D;mi,” the Paiike, wbicli flows tlinnigl) part of the snbiiib 
! of Sp.amlau ; and williont tbe walls is tbe Sheep or Militia. 

I Fos.se, whieb runs out of the Sjiree near tbe Silesian Gate, 

, winds .along tlie skirts of Louisa and Frederick's Towns, 
skirts the Thier garteii, whieli is .a sort of open park, and 
rejoins the S]»ree in the vicinity of the village of Lietzow. 
i Five can.ils akso — namely, the former ditch of tbe ramparts, 
’ the King's and Slniees’ Fosses, and tbe Louisa and Laiid- 
! welir caiiak*' — are of mucli utility to tbe inhabitants. 

I Of tbe nmneroiis g.ites of lierlin there i.s none to be 
I compared with tlie lirandeiibur" Gate, on the west side of 
I the town, next the P.iris Sqnaie, in the Dorotheen-stadl. 
I U is a eojiy of the Pvopybva of the Acropolis at Athens, 
I hut on SI mneh larger scale. It was constructed in 17 SO, 
I ;ind exhibits a double eidonn.’ub* of twelve columns of the 
i Doric order, each *14 feet in height and 5 feet S inclic.s in 
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(liiuiiL'trr, which occDpy tlip ccutiv, with fhc fiitraiiccH 
}M>tw<Tii them, that in the eiaitrt! hiivinj; an iron ^ate IH feet 
liijrli. Tin* Ntrii<*tur(‘s on ciicli side of it have their roofs 
su|ijiort«*d liy eiijliteen smaller ectlmnns 24 feet in hei/^ht. 
The pediment, which rests upon the twelve lai'jer find | 
eeiitral eoluinns, is surmounted hv a N’ietorv standiiij' upon ' 
a ear drawn hy^/our horses 12 feet lii^h. This was earned * 
...f by the French in 1807, and hHiu.i,dit hack from France j 
seven years afterw’anls. 'Die entile bu-adlh of the Hran- 
lienburjLj (lati; is 100 feet (lOo Ih-rlin fei‘t and itsoleva- j 
lion, ineludiiifij tlie ]M‘diinen1, ratlier moie than 05. The 
bassi riliexi <»n tlie jaslinient represent ^lar;:rave Albert [ 
\eliilles iMptuiiiii^ a slandanl with Jiis own liands from the 
NTmiljei J' tjoops; and the senlptuns in the metopes 
lepresent the eombal betw'cen tlie Centaurs .and La]iitha\ 
Jnimeiliat«‘ly outside of this "ate lies the 'riiier-^arteii, 
whiili is laid out in walks, aveiines, .and lahyrinths. 

Adioiniii" the 'rhiei-"ai ten is the K<nn;',spl.il/. in the 
centie of which stands the Sie^esdeiikni.il, or \ ietory 


column, eommemoratiiii; the three fjre.at eain]iaij;n.s i-f 
1K(M, Ifttld, and 1870-71. It stands on .a eireular lei - 
race, a]iproaehed by la^ht stejis of "raiiite. On the lar^e 
base, 02 feet square, by 22 feet lii"b, illustrated by relief 
scenes of the chief episodes of the wair, stands an en'"*mous 
]iillar H)0 feel hip:h, surmounted by a statue of Vietovv 
40 feet bi£ch. The whole siirfaee of the column is eiivereil 
witli mosaics illustrative of Frussiaii and (.lerni.an victories. 
Tl wasunvi-iled on tlie anniversary of tin* liattle of Sedan, 
2nd Sept ember, 187.‘l. From the capital of the column, 
.at a height #4 1.52 feet, very tine view's ma} be obtained. 

Anioii" the chief buildings in the llerlin Quarter aie tlie 
T«iW'ii-hall ; the Uoyal (ivmnasium; St. Nichol.as Chnicli, 
linilt in 12215; St. Mary's Church; the ljandsehafl.s-liaiis, 
oi JIoiiM* of Assembly for Hramlenhur" ; the La^ei lians 
(slore-housiO, in which are se\er.al royal in.innfactnries ; 
the J\iri"*s (Ji*werhhans Qiandier.aft est.aldishinent) ; the 
Jbi\al CMnnaMnni of tlie Crey Friars, .attended by imne 
than 400 youths; the Cairison Cliiireli, tlie lari;rr.t in 
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Il'iliii; JT-edcrick’s Hospital, or Oiijliuii Asylum; the I 
Stadt .« id 'i, or prefecturo of the tow'ii. ! 

^ Tl.c (»!d C<.lo"n< Quarter is approached by the Lon;^ ■ 
llrid.i;e, on which is u hioiizc equestrian statue of Frederick i 
tlip Great. This quarter contains the Cathedral, the royal | 
st.ibles, till! armoury, and many other public buildin{;s. | 
Hut its chief ornainent is the lfoy.al Pal.ace, occupying the ■ 
X.W. side of the Sehloss-riatz, or Sipjare of tlie I’alaee. 

'I he 1‘ov.al Nutit.iial (iallery w'as tinished in 1873, at a eost 
<4 a irillioii thalers. 


Tin- Fricdrieliswerder Qiifirter is rich in edifices, im4nd- 
nifT the principal mint; the J Vince’s House; the Rciyul 
Hank; the Ilmitsineirs House (.TU;;erhaus) ; tlic Ihilace 
Conn; the College, or French Gymnasium ; the Tax Office 
for the metropolis; the IVlnee of the Prim-cs ; the Werdcr 
tdmrch a handsome edifieo in the old German style; a 
splendid arsenal; the Ko\al Foundry; and tlie Hoval 
f.uiird-liouse. There au. also sexeral statues to disUii- 
ijuished Prussianb in this quaitcr. 


The Dorothoon-.st.adt lies to the X. of the preceding', 
between the Friedriehsw'm’der (Quarter and the northern 
bend of the Spree. Us most striking fe.ature is the ci*Ic- 
bruted street called Cnter-den-Jdnden, which contains two 
double lines of linden or lime-trees; it is 2744 feet in 
leiif^th, 174 feet in breadtli, .and affiords the most attractive 
promenade in llerlin. This quarter likewise contains the 
lliiiver.sily Imildinj^s; tlie Opera House; the I^f)yal Library; 
the Vocal Academy; the Uoyal Academy; the Observatory ; 
the Paris Square, on the W'est side of which tlie Branden- 
burj( Gate opens, and the east side of which opens on tho 
rnter-den- Linden. The F riiMlrichst adt Quni ter, tho largest 
ill Berlin, is traversed in its wdiole length fiy tho haadsome 
street emailed William’s Street, nearly 9200 feet long. Its 
otlier chief objects are tlio bouse of iiieetiiig for the German 
Parliaiiieiit ; the I.eipziger Platz; the DoiihoiF Square; tho 
Gyninasiiiin of Frwlerick William; the Collegien-haus ; 
the Anspach Palace ; the palace of the minister of war, 
to which a Hue garden is attached; the palaces of Priuce:^ 
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Fn-dcrick and Augustus, and Prince Radzivil, and of the | 
minister of justice; the iiiauufuctory of gold and silver 
Axorks; the palace of the ancient Knights of St. John; th« 
theatre; tlie Maritime Company’s House; one tir two open 
^(|uares adinnod A>itli buildings and statues; and the 
Kreutzhta’g, on Avhich is erected a monument to the memory 
<»f the l*russiiins Avho fell in the wars of Napoleon I. A 
handsome irionmncnt to the stiitcsmau Stein was erected in 
11S70, <»pposile the House of JJeputi«*s. 

Ill tin; various suhurbs, or vorstUdle, of the Prussian 
iindropfdis, besides many line streets and open squares, aie 
the Kdnigsladt 'I’lieatre; the House of Industry; the Blind 
Asa him; and the Alexandrino Asylum, 'i'he celebrated 
iimi trinkets are mamifactured near the Oranienbnrg 

Berlin i.'> the seat of laAil and military government for 
the AAlnde kingdom, ami, as will be inferred from our 
«leseriptioii of its several districts, ahouiids in literary and 
M'ieiitilie eslahlislimeiits, which, when there is need, are 
lihei.illy sup]n>rted hy the government. The nnivei*sit\, 
lonnded in lKlO,:imi designated the University of Fiederiek 
William. aftiT that s»ivereign, eontaiiis above IhO jirofe.ssors 
:md tea«‘ljcis, aiul is attiMided byupAvards of IJOOO students. 
Beilin has also four isiyal gymnasia or high sehools, se\eral 
|>iil)lic seininaries f»)r scholars, civic and rural schools, flic 
Louise FoiiiKliitioii for the education of female leaidiers, 
|>ii\ate schools, academics of tiie arts, sciences, and mechani- 
»:il pursuits, seliools of design, an aeademy of areliiteeture, 
district schools for inecluiiiics, public Jihniries, \.iln:ihle 
collections of iuacliiuc>i and models, societies of natural 
liistcny, gi'ograpliy, statistics, horticulture, medicine, and 
'Uigciy. pharmacy, iV-c.; and numerous leligious. jihil.ui- 
thnqiie. and charitahic Institutions. 

Beilin is growing move rapidly than any other Knropeaii 
city; and since the closi- of the war of l«7t)-71 its ino ea.se 
of inlialiitaiits and gciicial prosjierity has been most remark- 
aide. 'I'lie |)oj(nlation in aa’us only 2a0,0t)U; in 1K71 
it was MMi,.'!!! ; and in iJswd it had increased to l,l*J2,.‘h»0. 
'I'lie climate in aa inter is often excessively cold, and in 
summer pnqjoi tioiiatcly hot. The city was sn]iplicd Avitli 
ualer hy an English company, and the Avorks Averc pur- 
elmsed hy the municipality in Itl7*L In spite of recent 
improvements the drainage of the city is very defeetiAc, ami 
the death-rate is execjitionally high. The adininisliution 
is di\idcd hetAveeii the police, appointed by tbe croAvii, ;ind 
tbe city corporation, elected by the iubabitants; ami the 
result is thirt it is only Avithiii very reeent years that any 
doeeut system of drainage has been attcnijded. neither 
body being AviHiiig to be i* sponsible for undertaking it. 

Berlin is tbe centre of a system of railways couneeliiig 
it Avitli all jiiirts of Europe, and has Aery extensive inami- 
fai'liiivs. Its chief ])roductious are the celehrateil Beilin 
eiiiiia, silks, silks ami cottoii.s mixed, woollens, cottons, 
stockings, ribbons, and cliemical iiiid dye stuffs, including 
llio cclobrutcd Prussian him;; and next in order arc giiii- 
poA\der, cast-iron Avaie, silk hats, paper, oils, refined sugars, 
ami tobacco and siiutr. It is a }»laee of extensive 
eoinniercial dealings. The suburbs of the toAvn have 
many >ittracii\e sjiots, which arc much visiteil by the 
inhabitants. 

The origin of Berlin Is uncertain, but it seems pruhahle 
that the tw'o villages of Berlin and Cologne (A'oVw) bci'.amc 
towns in the times of Margrav’c Albert IL, hetween the 
years 1206 and 1220. His successors surrounded these 
towns Avith avuUs, mid they seem to haAx* attained a sonie- 
AvhaL piosperous state about the jicriod of the extinction of 
the Anhalt line in 1319. But the disasters which htjell 
tlicm daring the succeeding hundred years again reduced 
them to insigiiilicunce. They reAuved, hoAvever, upon the 
accession of the house of Hohenzolleru to the Braudetiburg 
dominions in 1417. The Burg, built by the Elector 
Frederick II. about 1448, Avas the site of the present royal 
jialuce; and IhTliu became the residence of its princes 


under John, AA'ho died in 1490. It rose rapidly into im- 
piirtauce during the long and brilliant <’nrccr of Frederick 
Willi.am, the great Elector, lietween the years 1040 and 
1088. This prince enriched it W'itli several scientifii; 
CKtablishmeiits and colleelionR, and his successoi , Frederick 
III., who afterwards assumed the kingly title, trod in his 
.steps ; he Avas the foimdi;r of Fn dcrick's hand- 

somest quarter of Berlin, nud in 1709 confen-cd the 
<lesignulion of Royal Residence Toaviis on its respective 
districts. Evi-ii Frederick William 1., in spite of his 
parshiioniiuis liahits, did much to embelliRh it, and also 
IcAelled many of tin* walls ami ramparts wliich obstrne.tnd 
his inqiroveimsits. Far more, lioAvever, AA'as done; hy Fred- 
erick Jl., his son, fiom avIioiii Berlin deriA’cd most of its 
]ircsent form. His siiceessovs have largely contrihnted to 
render this city one of the finest in Europe. All tlie great 
roads in the kingdom meet in Berlin ; and it.s position on a 
navigable river, coinmiuiicating by canals Avith the Elbe, 
Oiler, and N'istula, rembTS its navigation of considerable 
importance. 

BERLIN DECREE. After the battle of Jena, Mill 
O(‘to|ier, 1800, Prussi.a Avas entirely at the mercy of Naj)o- 
leon. On the 21st November lie issued at Berlin this 
celebrated ilciTee. It interdicted all e-omnierce and cor- 
n'spimdeiiee between tin* eounlries under his goA’crnment 
and (neat Britain. 

BERLIN TREATY. J liis tri'nty was cmiclmled at 
Berlin on 3rd AuLUist, 1878, ms tbe result of the AA’.ar 
between Russia and Turkey. Several important uiodifica- 
timis weu* made by it in tbe tn>at> ef San Stefaiio, AAhieli 
h.id b(‘en agreed to betAvecn Russia a ml Turkey immediately 
after the eessutiou of hostilities; and tbe chief provisions of 
tbe treaty, as iinally settled, Aveve the oecu]iatiou of Bosnia 
ami ller/egovina by Austria; an addition of territory to 
Montenegro, Ser\ia, and (ireeee; tin* cession to Russia of 
that part of Bessarabia Avbicli bad been detached after tin* 
Ciiinean War; the cession of the Dobrudsclia to Roiuiiauia; 
ami of Batomn, Kars, and ArdahaiMin Asia) to Russia; 
mui the enrtimi of Bulgaria into a M rni-indejiendeiit state. 
A Avar indeimiity of <i‘17,000,00(> was inqiosed on 'I'lirkey 
— to be charged after gmiranteial Joans and anterior 
liA jiotluratioiis. 

’ BER LIOZ, HECTOR, om* of the most extraonJinary 
musical geniuses avIio ever existed, 'riirougliout liisi'areer 
he courted (‘eeentricity ; lie aviis in perpetual contlh t Avith 
bis brother musicians or Avitli the public, and often lie had a 
hard siruggh* toliA^e; nevertheless his vioAvs of thcpvovinc«> 
of music, the general hent of his A'oUiininous musical wTiliugs, 
didactic ami critical, his mode of handling the orchestra, 
both us a conductor and a composer, are so just and so 
]n)Averfully set forth tliat they fonn a larger item thnn 
would readily he acknoAvlcdged in the ordinary iimsie.il 
materials whence the artist of to-day draws li is education. 

Hector Berlioz Avas horn lltli Hceemlier, 1803, near 
Grenoble, in the south of France, ami came to Paris as a 
student of medicine, lie soon abandoned medicine for 
music, and entered the Con.sen*atoiie. His fatlier cut him 
ott’ Avith a shilling, and he nearly staiwcd, obtaining a mere 
sulssistcnce ns an occasional chorus singer. At tlic Oon- 
serA’att»ire his extraordin.arv vngarii's and his unequalled 
genius were alike liurtful to his fortunes; no one uiider- 
.stmwl him; and though he there produced orchestral works 
Avhich an; still held to be mastcrjiieccs (ns tlic “ Ouvertunt 
des Frjmcs .luges,” &c.\ he was repeatedly ])assoU over in 
the examinations. At hist lie won the coveted “ Prix do 
Rome,” and studied in Italy for three years, from 1830. 
The rest of his life after liis return to Paris wa.s one long 
struggle for existence, bodily and musical. It Avas embit* 
tered hy the miliuppiness of his marriage with Miss Sinith- 
I son, an actress who liad become disabled for her profession 
by a fall from lier can’iage, and Avhom the impulsive com- 
poser miuTied very greatly on this account, a former frenzy 
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lur licr luniii;; in ]);irt fvnporatcd. They si-piinitfd 

nlfiiii.'itcly, l)nt in innncy iiuittcrs ;unl otlicnvis*} Ht-rlinz 
i» lijuvd vciy iiolily to\>ai'ds licr till Iu*r d^-ath. His own life 
flosod at J’aris in 

(louiiod, win) owes iniicli to liis study of Herlici/, lias 
truly written, “ IWlioz died fronj tin* jinu-nistiimtion of j 
popularity an jj if Avas not till fully ten years afti-r Ids 

death that a pvat eoin]>]et«j work from his pea was heard 
ill Kiif^land. Duriiif; 1X81 “ Eaiist ” was performed apdn 
and a^ain in Loiidou to enthu'^iastie audiences, who seemed 
IS if tliey could never lire of tlial A\orl; which had been 
almost utterly iieLdeeted in the liletime of its composer, 
'riirouf^h his menioiis, and tliroiifdi Ids letters ((‘xeel 
lently translated in 1XS2 hy II. jM.iinwariii" Dunstan), 
tJiere runs a \ein of jirofound mel.ineholy at his utter 1 
powerlcssiK'ss t(» n‘aeh the heart of Ids fellow-men. Keenly i 
ali\o to the /.'■raiidenr and heauly of his own etimpositious 
( now s«» freely :i<lndlt<‘<l ), liefelt hitterly that tliesesid»lime iii- 

■ pirnticais w*'ie as if proiliieed to a eom]»aiiy of deaf persons. 

'J'he musieal eomhiiiatioiis of Heilio/. aie most remarkahle : 
it one time the clarinets are to lu' muflled in ha;^s, at 
aiiollier lime the donhle liass<‘s are to tune in a S]»ceial 
aiamier; cliords ]ii(Khieed hy many drams at oncj* oeenr. 
as in the “ Itequiem,” Avhen- eiiflit ]»aiis of <liums are 
wi(*l(liMl hy ten ]ilayers, v'ce. In his ])assion he n rites ft) 
I'ls sweidheart — “(iiAe me an oiehesti’a of tOh pei*former.-s, 
mil a. chorus of IhO Aoieos, and 1 will tell you how 1 love 
Mill.” 'I'lie number <d instruments required foi the ]ier- 
f*M malice (d one of IhTlioz's ereater works is mieijualletl 
-av(! hy V\ae;iier, and th<‘unuMial shades <if foiicaud elfei Is 
• d musical eoloiir foinnl ill his linest compositions are as yet 
without rivals. It must not he ima;:ined llia.t heeaiise the 
iii»a«;ination and the musieal requirements of J>erIio/.are thus 
colossal tlial his iiiusie is noisy. He delii^hts in i^;randiose 
' iVects iioAV and then, i( is Imo; Iml passa^^es of more c\- 
qnisife delieiiey aie to he found in his works tl..in in tho.'-e 
ol almost, any <'ompostT. Prohahly the reasons why this 
i.i<*af man is even \ot denied Iiis true position arc these 
amon^Csl the diief-— his freipient iletieieney of tuiiefuhie'S. 
as distinct from melody ; iJmt^rcul musieal ability requiied, 
.ind tile lar/,,fe expense neees.sary to ])iodue<* his lai\e;er | 
works; the /^re.it demands he makes upon the attention, i 
e. his <ddef charm is in the incessant Aariatioiis of tone 
colouring:; and finally Ids eomplele indiviiiuaiity, wldeh 
shocks the prejiulieeil and deters tlie hnsy, sinei* it ne<*ds | 
-line eoiisich'ialile acipiaintanee Avilh tlK‘ ]»(-enlinr rJiytlinis 

■ lid elleels wliieli constitnlo his mn.sieal sjieech to iinder- 
d.iiul that AvJd«-Ji others Avho follow tiie heaten 1r.uk eumi- 
ciate vvitli ease. 

Amonjjjst, his j:^reatest A\*oi*ks .arc the “ Requiem ”(^fp- .a); 
the remarkable “ IC]ii.soilc de Ja \'ie d'lm Arli.sfe/’ Avitii its 
s(‘qu<*l, “Lclio;" “ Harold eii Italic, ” the soki jairt written | 
lor Paj^anini’s famous viola, after Uerlioz liad receiAcd 
from him ii ^ift of 2P,()00 fraiies, a^ the “ .sueeessor of 
fleet, hoven ; “JJniiieo and »luliet:” “ Hen venuto Cellini ' 

(o]icra); “ La Damnation de Faust ; ” *• L'Kiifam-e du (Hirist 
(ill the ehar.ict(‘r of an oi'nloriol; “ Ilealriee and lleiiedict” 
(opera); and “ Les Troyen.s” (ojicra). Many of these are 
'■ntirely on;riiial in form; some JiaAa* serveil as models for 
<-tli<‘r composers, hut tlie /greater ]»art are quite iiiimitahle. 
The wonderful Rakozeky .March” occurs in “ Faust.” Th<* 
liiiest tn'atisc on instrumentation, in fact the only one of 
.ieknoAvledi;ed luime importaiicii yid Avritteii, is due to this 
<'onsummate master of tone. 

Ili.Tlioz eaiiu' to Eu.izilamI in 1852 as conductor of tho 
ucAV l^Idlharinordc, eoucerls, ami also ]mMlueed Ids opera 
“ lleiivemito Cellini ” at Covciil (lardcii in iHo.'); hut at 
that time Aery fcAv took the pains to undiTrsfaiid him. Ilis 
liviiifij was ohlaineil not hy his scores, but hy Ids vif'orous 
eonlributious to the Paris journals; for thonirh the P.oi'is- 
lains would not, hear his music, they jdiiiHy lau;^hcd over 
'the brilliant wit and caustic humoui* of his ]icn — a terrible 


p*ief to Ibc author, to Avhoiii this w'ork aa'us at once .a hated 
drudgery, and a conscious depadatioii from theprand work 
for which lie felt himself dc.sif;ued. 

BER'MONDSEY {ea or c?/, “ island ” RiwmumVs 
island), a siihiu*!) of SoutliAvark, Loudon, which it adjoins 
oil the cast, occupies a low Icv'cl area on the bank of tin- 
tl’hame.s, A monastery formerly stood here, Avithin Avlmse 
w.alls died Kalhciiiio, the widoAvof Henry V'., ainl Elizahelh 
M'o<idAdlle, Avidow of EdAvard IV. 'J’lio parish eluirch was 
i*rect<‘d ill the rei^jTi of Edw'ard TIL Tluj chief jiidustri.-il 
oecupaiioiis are connected with taiminf;and leather dressinir. 
The population in 18SI wmk 80,1)52. 

BERMU DAS, or SUMMERS ISLANDS, are situ- 
ated in the Korlh Atlantic, 580 miles K. hy S. S. fiom 
('ape H.'itto’ns in Noi-th America, the nearest point »»f land, 
and (i'l5 miles N.E. of Atlwood’s Koas, the nemest of the 
VVc.st India I.slmds. The name Jiennudns is den\ed fiom 
the supposed disenvcrer, Juan lienmidcz, a Spanlnnl, avIi'* 
is .s.aiil to luiA'e touched there in 1522 : or. as it is in MayV 
aecoimt, from a Spanish .sl)ip called IltrinmlnA heinir e:ist 
.MAA-ay there. The first printed aeeount of them in Eii|j:Iaiid 
seems to he hy Henry May, who hein;: on ho.nd :i h'rem h 
ship, eonmiaiidcd hy M. de la llarhoticT, aa.is AViei ked on 
I tluaii ill I50.‘L The .second and less eonimoii appellation 
is from Sir Cleorf^e Snininer.s, nr Somers. aa'Iio was ilri\en 
, upon them ill D500, on Jiis voyai'e to \ iri^ini.i. Kin;; 

.lames 1. iraA'c .a eliaiiiT to a <’oniy)any of 120 persons for 
i .1 setllenuMit, Avhieh hy llie year 1(110 h.ad hfeome jiros- 
yieioiis, and had inereaseil to ahrjve 1000 a\ bites. \ 

' Ceiieial As,‘ieirihly Avas foiini>d in 1020. Tlie islands liaAf 
lower .since passed out of tlie hands of the En»;lisli. 

Tlie climate of the Jlermralas, exeiqil for three Mimiiier 
months, is mild, ;;enial, and sahibiious, thou;. Ii duriie; 

‘ soiilherly Aviiuls, which aro the mosi ywcvaleiit, the atiiiu 
I .spheie hcoonies cJiar^jed with Jmmidity. Tin* fields and 
tiee.s are ahvavs itreen. Snow never kills; the rains are 
IcAV, then^h heavy Avhile they htsl. The Islands are, Jiow- 
e\«-r. Aery .subject to tempests, hnrrieaties, and thiiiuier- 
^torms. They me well protected from ocean -storms ; hut 
IhcA are surrouiitlcd hy dangerous rocky reefs, exteiuliii;; in 
some yiarts 10 miles from llie i-skands, wdiieh render them 
A’ciT difiienlt of .lecess. Tin* fcAv idiaimels throii;;h the ri'cf 
;iie thu kl}" stiulrled Avith coral rocks, hut the water is so 
heaiitifullx char that they are vi.sihle to the eye. 

The islanclK lie in a K.E. and S.\V. direelion, iiiehidiii;; 
a space 25 miles in Jen;;tli, and le.ss than 5 iu tlie ;;reatest. 
hieadth; they are all low, llie hi;;hest point, ealhal Tibh's 
Hill, at the Koiitherii extremity of the lar;;e island, beiii.i; only 
200 feet alsive the lev'el of tin* sea. 'i’liere arc iio sprii)i;s 
or fresli-Avuler Mrenm.s in the ishimls. and hut fcAv iVells. 

The number of islands is about ilOO, bill not more tliuii 
twelve are inliahited. There are two tow’iis, St. (ieor;];e's 
heiii;; tin* mililavv In-adquartcrs, and Hamilton the seat of 
f^overnmeut. A eansi'w.ay hetAveen tin* tAvo pl.nces, < liiefly 
tor military comniimieation, was eompleled in 1x72. The 
pvoteelion allorded to shipping; hy their nninorons hiiAs, 
their yjositimi in the track of Jiorneward -hound West Imlia 
shi])s, and in the most mlvantap‘ous locality for refit tiin; 
the shiyis of war emyiloyed iu the West Imlia and American 
seas, have led to the coiwcrsioii of the iScnmulas into a 
yiriiieijial miiritime station, 'j’he harbour of St. Geor;;e’.s 
lias Avater enou£;li to float, and space eiioii';h to aceonimo- 
<l;ite, tlie whole British navy. Formerly the entrance to It 
AA'as A'eiy mucli obstructed, but it ).*< uoav greatly improved; 
a dockyard lias been built on [relaud Island, and some 
very strou;; fortitications luiAa* been erected on it and on 
St. <Ieori;e’.s for the security of the colonists and sbippin;;. 
Ill jui immense floatiny; d«ick aa’us successfully towed 

to the Bermudas from Loudon. It Ava.s constructed in 
order to yirovide aceoinmodation for eleauiny; the bottoms 
of vessels beloufriny; to the rr»yal navy on the \Ve.st India 
and N<»rth American stations. Its dimensions are JXI 
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fi*ct in 323 fret 1» iiic.lu'H in oxfmnn broadtli, .'ind I flesh is oaten by the natives. TJjoro is scarcely any ve<;ota- 

7-1 feet 5 iiielic's in deplb. A dock s])ac(‘ of :Ja:J feet in j ble tlmt will not p-ow on 15ernmda. rotiil»n>s, onions, oab- 
leni^tb by t<.'l feet ‘J inches in widlli, J-niiblin" it to vecehe ; baires, carrots, turnips, barlej, oats, pease, beans, ])nmpkins, 
.1 vessel of .‘U)00 tons, is inelosetl in caissons at a distance • iindons, &c., are cultivated. 'J'he citron, sweet ovanf^e, 
of 24 feet from each end.s The Rcnmulas are the n^ual | lemon, and lime, are of trood quality ; ami the an'ow-root 
Miiinner residejiee (»f Ibe admiral in command of tJie North : is said to he superior to tlait of any othei plaee. Thr 
American statical, and they are the health rcscwt of many i pubii-t roe also p-ows, and thi‘ leaves aie ex^iorted for ladies 
\isitors from the Anierieaii mainland. I fans, rormcrly lleriunda ])<».ssc‘ssed a fleet «*f 100 mcrehaiit 

The Mm■onndin^: seas ahonml with various kinds of | shi]»s. hut it. has now dwindled do^yn to ionr or live, and 
»ish and turtle, and tlio r>ernuidans arc simcaij; the most the eatrvin^ trmle has altogether disappeansl. 1 he; total 
dc-xleninsc.f tishennen, more partienlarly uith ihe harpoon. I Joss of their sliiplmihlinp: and carrviii;,' trade was severely 
IIm! uliale lishi rv is important to the inahit.mts. ;is the felt, and nouhl haNc becai 1 olio wed hy a period of ^ovat mid 
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general distress had not the population turned to asn'icnl- | The southern part of the canton is ^(M•y inountainons, 
t’liral jmrsnits so snecessfnlly that they have gradually he- ' consisting of higli valh-ys hetw(*en the offsi'ts of the chain 
come a conijiaratively prosperous agricultural community. ; of Aljis which divides it from the. Valais and frean Vri and 

The government of ricnnuda is modelled after that of rntcrw.'ilden. Fnrtlier north, and round the city of Hctu, 
(iivat llritain — the c’oiuairreiice of tlm governor, eoiiiicil, ! the ground, although hilly, is not nigged, and consists of 
■ind Jc'gislativc ussemhly being iieecssary to give* !<► any ' ]dc*.isaiil ferlih- \jillevs, and some levcd tracts. The nmst 
public m(‘a.sure tin* force of a. law. The* constitution con- | iiorthevu part, lieyoiul ilienne, which fovnn’vly eonstitnteil 
'•ista of the governor and a privy council of ten members, the territory of the Uisluqi of llasel. is almost entirely 
.ippointed !»y the crown, on the nomination of the governor, 1 covered by the various ridges find nfVsets f»f the .Tnr.i 
who also act ns a legislative council. There is a House Mountains up to tin* frontiers of Kninee. Sonu of tlie 
<if Assembly <»f thirty-six members, representing all the .Tura summits ar bUOO feet in beiglil ; but the mo iitaiiis 
pari.sbes in tile island. The roveuue ami expenditure are of Sebrerkborn, Wetterborn, Jirigfrau, and Finslor.-niriioni, 
eaeli about .Cii0,00() per annum*, tbe toiiinige of vessels all near the sontheni margin of tlie eaiiton. ^arv from 
which enter and clear yearly is l‘d0,0t)0, of which I2fl,0(i() , 12,000 to 1 l.OoO f»*ct in height. I'lxteiisive glaciers eo\ er 
are under the TJritish flag; the value of tlic imports is the sides «*f some (»f lliese niount.’iiii.s. The jirincipa I rivers 
.£200,000, ami of the (*xports 4,’0.'i,OOO. The govenmr of > arc the Aar, the Kinnu*n. tlie Siinmen, the TIdele, the 
the colony resides at St. George’s. The population in 1S8:J | Saaiie, and the liirs; all of the.se are not of an} import- 
was l.'l,f>o0 — 40 per cent, white ami 00 ]u*r cent, colounsl. except the Aar. 

BSillNf CANTON OP, the lavge.st and nio!*!. poimhui Th<‘ climate of tin* canton of Bern, and the prodnei* of 
canton of Sw’itzcrland, extends about 85 miles fnmi N. t the soil, vary greatly acoerding to the nnlnre of the ground 
S., from the French mid Alsatian frontiers to the high ! ami the jmsition of the vulle}>. The Oherland, or southern 
chain of Alps which divides tlie southern valleys of the • part, is very eold in winter; cattle forms the eliief ])roperty 
Bemese Oberland from the Ciinton of Valais. Its sln]ie is j of the inhabitants, wlm are mostly poor. The Simmcntbal 
very iiTeguliir, like that of most Swiss cantons, and its I is the best valley in this (list riel. 'I'Jie e<‘ntral p.art, nenv 
breadth tlierefore varies consideraldy, from 30 to 00 niile.s. ! Bern, the country betweiai tbe Aar and tbe Kmmen. and 
Its area is about 20(;2 scpiarc miles. Tin; population in j east of the latter river toward.s Lueenie, constitute tbe iinest 
1880 numbered 532.1(51. of wlioiii about sevcii-cigbtlis 1 and most fertile parts of the canton, and produce iwn, 
were IVotcstanh. ; truils, and ikli ]):istmes. Tbe farm.s arc extensive, the 
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fanners wenltliy, and tlieir houses, hnilt mostly of wood, 
are roomy and comfortable. Tt is the richest agricultural 
district in Switzeiland. The roads thnaigii the canton *»f 
Hcni are wide, well c(»n.strueted, and kc’pt in excellent repair. 

The laiuton is divided into districts or prefeetships, for- 
merly eallcd bailiwicks, of >\hich there are twt‘nty-two in 
the old teiTitory of Bern, and six in the tcnilori«*s aequire<l 
in 1810. The *towus of tlie I'anton, besides Bern, are — 
Bieniic, Burgd(»rf, Thun, J*or(‘ntrui, and Dehhnont. 

The canton of Bern produces corn, Ihontrli not siiflicieiit 
for the cunsumpt ion of the po])ulation, and frnit in ahund- 
aiiee, espeeially applies, ])r.iis, plums, nuts, and cheuies. 
From tlu! elierries the sjiiiit called kirseliwasser is made, 
whieh, as well as llie extiact from ahsinllie, or w(»rniwMM»d, 
are articles of eominon use, as in tin* rest of Switzer- 
land. Beer ami cider are alK«j mjule. Tin* vine thrives 
in a few' «listricts, cliiclly in tliat of Nidau, near the lake 
of Bienne, wJicrc wim* is made. Hemp and flax arc also 
among tin* products of tin* soil, hntcallK* and the products 
of the dairy c(nislitule the chief wealtli of tlie country; 
cheese is madt* in abundance* for cx])orlation, csp<*cially in 
tin* valh*ys of Knnnenlhal, Simmcnthal, ami (Icsscnai or 
Saanen. 'I'Jie use* of cofli-t* ami sugar is universal even in 
lln* most seclml(*d \alh*\s. Inigathm ami tin* making of 
artilicial mcadewvs an* mucij folhrwcd in the valleys, and 
tin* mountains aflord snnnm*r pastnie in ahiimlance. 'riicie 
are ilaivics in eennmon, wh(‘Vt‘ tin* milk of sc\eral hcids is 
]nit togetluT ami made into butter and eheese. 

The laud, as iu most other parts <»f Swilzerlaml, is 
di\idt‘d oquallv aiin»ng all the children. \Vln*n tlie farmers 
are in good eiremnstanci's, tin* ]<iw of inheritance d«»es not 
J)V<k1ucc a too great sululivisieni of land, as one of the sons 
generally ])urchas(*s or nuts his hrotln*rs’ shares, or the 
brothers coiitinm* to live togetJuT ami culli\at«* the farm 
in common. In the Kinmentlial tin* laml d»'s(*ends to tlie 
youngest son, win* pa^s his brothers ami hislcis tlicir por 
tn»n l)\ mortgaging llic estate*. But in (In* jioorcr districts, 
sncJi .as the <>he*rl:iml, the* increase of the ]Hipulati»ni, the 
iniiinle sulidivisieju of property, ami tlic eons(*{|m'nt t»rae- 
ticc of raising money by mortgages, have rendered tin* 
pojmlatiem cxee*edingly ]nn>r. 

The canton itf Bern is not, ])roy)e*r]y speaking, a mami- 
f.ictnring country. Liimi is made in many yilaees, suflieieiil 
for tin* internal eonsuinjitioii ; theM-c are taiiinTies at Bern, 
as w<*lJ as a f(*w maimfa<* lories of silks, coaise woollens, 
and })a}>e'r. Mathematical inslruiiients, w’iite'he.s, .and 
]ewi*Iry, muskets, and other arms, .are inaele at Born, Boreii- 
trui, eStc. 'J'ln* Bernese* gimpuw'dcv is cxcelle^nt. At Ceirren- 
delhi, Untcrvilh'v, and other places in the valleys of the 
.Jura, tliorc are? iron-works and fe)undries, tin* iron ore 
being femnd in uhundanre in the mountains. Timber for 
building and fuel arc supplied by tlie mountain forc.sts, 
and fr<»iTi other woods in several parts of the lowdands. 

The lakes uf Bienne and Thun and the river Anr abound 
with various sorts of fish, e.spceially of tlie trout and sal- 
mon kinds. Hares, chamois, marmots, and partridges are 
the principal game. Bears ami wolves are found in the 
Jiigher Alps, hut in small numbers. Among the birds of 
prey, the lammer-gcicr, the great vulture of the Alps, is 
the largest, tiiough not very common ; some are of very 
great size, and will carry off a l.amb to the iiiouniains, from 
which circuinstaiice their Tianie is derived. 

This canton entered tlie Sw'iss Confederation in 
at first its territory was very limited, hut afterwards, by 
conquest and purchase, it acquired m*arly the whole of the 
now existing canton of Vaud and Aargau, wdiich, in i^ddi- 
tiou to its present extent, it held till 17h8, when it was 
taken by the French. In 181.5, in iiideiimification of Vaud 
and Aargau, the Congress of Vienna added to its dominion 
the town of Bienne with its territory, and the greater part 
of tlic uTicieiit bishopric of Basel, otherwise cntilliol the 
bailliagcs of the J ura. 


Tlierc .are cleim*ntary schools all over the c.aiiton, and 
also gymnasia and sehoiiJs for artisans. In the higher 
d<*pavtmeiUs of education there is a welBappointed uni- 
versity at Bern, and two or tliree military schools. 

The laiign:ig<^ of tlu* bulk of tlic people of the canton of 
Bern is the Swiss-derman, bul various di.alccts prevail in 
the different districts or valleys. The diah'ct of the Oher 
Hash is yieculiar, and is said to contain many Swedish 
words or roots. Almost all the edu(*at«‘d peojde of the 
towns, and e.s]K*cially of Bern, undtastaiid and spe.ih 
French. In some of the vallovs of tlu* former hislioprie 
of B.asel French is spoken by the p<‘ojde in geiuM-al. 

'riie character of tlu* Bernese pi*asautrv is st<*ady, serious, 
•and slow, hnt they Jire subject to fits of \ioh‘nt yiassion 
wlu*n excited. The educated ]M*ople of tin* tow'iis .are 
lelincd and jiolite, and hospitable t«) strjmg<*rs. 'I’lu* 
peasantry are Iu*althy and robust, and the woim*n in some 
of the v.*ill(*ys are remarkably handsome. 'I'lieir cost mm: 
and head-dress are very picturesque. 

Bern holds the set'ond rank iu tlu* F<*ileral Diet. 

Bi<:itN, the eayiital of tlu* canton of Bern, and since 
iHlll the ])ermimeiit si*.at of the Swiss govennnenl :iml 
Diet, was f on n (led in 1101 by Bertludd V.. diikc* of Zah 
riiigen, for tin* ynirpose of keeping in cheek his rel'raitorv 
nohilit\. In 1218 it was raised to the rank of a fie«* t(»wi! 
of the empire. In l.‘k53 it (*nterod tin* Swiss Confcdeia 
lion., llu*n consisting of seven eantons. In 1708 I5ern was 
ohlig(*d to open its g.ates to the French army, and tlie (aii- 
toii was disim*nilM.*r(*(k From 1700 to it was tli'* 

seat of the 1 1 civet ie go\ennm*nt. 

Beni stands on a somewhat long and elevated yieiiinsiil.i, 
formed by the river Aar, w'hieh runs on tliree sides of it, 
the fourth side being ojien to the W(*,st, and foi titled. 'Dien* 
is a stone biidge over the Aar, about 000 feet )<»ng. 'I’lie 
town may justly he reckoned among tin* most elegant eili(*s 
ill Km ope. It.s style of building is very regular, w'itliniit 
appearing im»notoiious ; tlu* streets .are hioad, .and i un 
paiallel from east to west; tliey have, for tin* most part, 
aread(*s on lioth sides, with good shops, .and eonnnunieate 
by cross streets, 'riieve are a great niunber of fountains 
ill the city, many of them orn.amcnled with statues, some 
of w’liicli refer to liist(H'ical events. The Muiist(*r. or cathe- 
dral, the Cat izen and Island Ilosjiital, the corn -magazine, 
the tow'ii-hall, tne Seliall.arhaus, or hoii.se uf correction, the 
armoury, the oiplian-luaise, the tlie.atre, the libr.arv, .and 
the mmseiim, are tlu* cliief huildiiig.s. Near the town ;ire 
two beaut ifni promenades, the rialefonnc and tbcEnge; 
and liie i*nvirons afl’ord the most splendid view's <if tlie 
Al]»s on the one hand, and the .lura cai tlie other. 

Bern is the birtli-plae.e of Ilallcr; it h.as not, how'over, 
to boast of SI) many distinguislieil men as Zurich, Basel, 
.and Geneva. The town is supposed to derive its name 
from the old Suahluii word for bear ; it has bears for its 
.arms, and .some of these animal.>9 are maintained by the 
municipality in a pl.aee called lidreiifjrnben (bear’s ditch), 
from funds nppropriiitod to that special ])urjw)5e. In 1861 
an Kngli.sh oJli(*er fell into the den while attempting to 
w'alk along the railings above it, and was killed afk‘r a 
desperate htrnggle. 

Bern is not properly a inanufactiiriiig pl.aee. The chief 
trade is with the produce of the country. There are yemly 
exhibitioii.s for eneonrngiiig industry and agriculture. A 
gi'cat ile.al*is done in banking. Them are breweries, tan- 
neries, a inaimf.acturc of straw hats, &c. 

'riic town lias a good public library of 30,000 vojiime.s, 
and a riclily-ciidowed museum of natural history. Thoro 
arc also many private collections of minerals, plants, coins, 
&c., and tw'f» botanical gardens. The corporate property 
is so coiisiderablo that it is sufficient to defray all municipal 
expenses, and to give tlie citizens advantages and linmu- 
iiitie.s whieli are not to be found in any other city in 
Europe. The university was founded in 1834 ; the other 
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CRtahlislnnonts for nlncatioii jiro pood, niul much is done 
for the instruction of all classes. The pojmlatiou in 1883 
Avas 45,000. 

BERNADOTTE, JEAN BAPTISTE JULES. 

Charles X1V^ of Sweden (Carl XIV. JohaiO, aa'hs born at 
]*au ill the Beuniais, iii.lannary, 17(M. Heriitered the army 
Avheii seventeen years of ape, and nise by his pood eoiidnet 
t^i the rank of adjutant, in which cai»ai'ity 1 m* w'ur ser\'inp 
at Marseilles in 1790, when the Revolution bepaii. Iterna- 
dotre now n»se rajiidly: he was successively eolouel, chief 
of brigade, and general of division. He s<*rve(l in 1795-90 
apainst (leneral Clairfait and the Arelidukc Charles; and 
in 1 7'J7 under Bonaparte in Italy, to Avhom he was sent with 
a reinforeeinent of 20,00() men. liernadolti* distinpuishe<l 
himself at the passapi* of the Taplianiento and on other 
occasions; hut after the treaty of Cuin])o I'orinio, feeliiip 
rifVended at Bonaparte haviiip »)vdered aAvjiA part of the troo]>s 
he had hrouplit, he tendered his resipuatioii to the Directory, j 
who ajipoiiited hi nbassador at Vienna. In this oflic 
he h(*haved Avith ^ ■ much moderation and oonciliatioii as to 
<‘ause him to he suspected hy the Directory, avImi ordered 
him to hoist the tri-e.oloiired flap above the entranet; of Ids 
hotel. This Ava done on the Idth A])ril, 179 k, and pro- 
ilneed a riot, in eijnseqnenei* of Avldeh Bernadotteleft Viei 
III Aiipust, 17t>K, Berriadotte married at Paris a younper 
.‘■Ister of ,losc*j)li Bonajiarte’s wife, of the name of ('lary. In 
the folloAvinp year he. AA’as a]i|)ointed ininister-ut-Avar, hut 
Avas soon dismissed, and Avas liviiip unemployed at Palis, 
Avlieii Bonaparte ariivi*d from Kpypt. Bonaparte tried to 
hviiip him into an aequieseeiiee Avitli his views pre\ious to 
the levolution of Brumaire. hut Bcriiadolte liriiily lefused. 
Pioiia]iart(*, hnvinp become first consul, pave Beriiailotte the 
<'ommaiid of the army of the Avest, for the pnrposi f 

pacifyinp La A'eiidee and the other disturbed dislri 
After Napoleon’s assumption of the* empire he made Berna- 
tlottc a marshal, and sent him, in 1894, t<i eommand the 
ainiA Avhi«*h aams sl.ilioiied in HanoAcr, Avhere In his modei- 
atioii and kindiie.ss he laid the foundation of the pood 
reputation AAliieh he acquired in North Cermany, and Avliieh 
afterwards cojitrihutedmalerially to raise him to the thro 
Ilf SwediMi. From 1805 to ISOJI Bernadotte Avas Avith 
Bonaparte ill his eampaipns in Gemiaiiy, and at the battles 
of Ansterlitz, .lena, Friedlaiid, and NVapiam. After the 
hattb* of Waprain be iiad a dLspute AAdtli Bonaparte, and 

li.vd. At the bepiiminp of 1810 Na]ioleon otlered liiiii 
tlic situation of povenioi-peneral of tlie I'omaii state 
AAhieb Bernadotte accepted. 

^leaiitime important events bad taken place in the inuth, 
111 Avhieli Bernadotte Avas to act an uiie\peeted part. 
CnstaAiis IV., king of SAvedeii, had been obliged to abdicate 
ill March, 1809, on a(*coiuit of his incapacity. His unde, 
who succeeded as Charles XIIL, was childless. On 21st 
August, 1810, the Diet, at the king's suppeslion, Aoted 
.lean Ba]>tistc .Jules Bernadotte, ]»rhiee of IVmteeorvo, to 
he prince royal of SAveden and heir to the throne, on 
<‘ouditiou of his adopt iiip the eoininuuioii of Augsburg. 
Ch.'irles XIIL at the same time formally adopted him 
as his son. After some delay, oce-asioned hy Napoleon 
stipubiting for terms that Bernadotte diil not feel Avarrauted 
in acceding to, lie arrived at Stockholni. He addressed 
llio king and the States in sueeessioii, declaring lii.s in- 
tention to live entirely for the good of his adopted country. 
V'ithin twM) days despatches arrived from Napoh*on, demand- 
ing in the most imperious tone that SAvwleu sliould deidan* 
war against England, Avhich aauik reluctantly agreed to. But 
Napoleon did not stop here; he demanded Swedish sailors 
for the French fleet, Swedish troops for the h'rench army, 
the introduction of French custom-house officers at Ciotlieu- 
Imrg, and other things, all of wliich were refuse<l. After 
a series of disputes, in January, 1812, the French troops 
invaded Swedish Pomerania ami the island of Rugen. An 
4*nvoy was sent by Sweden to St. Petersburg to conclude 


an alliance Avitli the Emperor Alexander, which Avas signed 
24th March. The lu'ccssioii of Great Britain to tlic treaty 
was fwjlieited, and after a time obtained. The treaty w’as 
signed at Aho, 18th August, 1812. 

In May, 181. *1, the prince royal laudi'd at Stialsund AAuth 
about 25,000 SAvedes, and advanced toAvards the Elbe. He 
cuiilribiited materially to the success of the eampJiigii, of 
Avbieli be formed the })lau ; he took no partVi tlie campaign 
ill France, in 1814, but directed bis effiirts to tlie securing 
of Nonvay, Avhicli, by a treaty of 14tli .Tnnuaiy, 1814, Don- 
m:irk ngr(‘i*d to rcbign to SAVedcii, but Avliicb the NorwegiaiiK, 
under Christian the ciowii prince of Denmark, refused to 
ratify till a Swcdi.sli army and licet were at length put into 
motion, w'bcn they ultimately cli*ctcd Charles Xlll. of 
Sw'eden to ho king of Norway, and Carl .Tohaii to he prince 
royal. Garl. XIV. .Johan was proelainicd, both in SAvedeii 
and in Norway, king on the death of ('harles XIIL in 
1HJ8, and was in due time acknoAviedged hy all the princes 
of Europi*. 'I'he twenty -.six yars of the reign of Oharlc.s 
Xl\’. AA'ere for Sweden and Norway a jicriod of peace 
and intern.’il improvi*meut. E\'ery hruneh of the .adminis- 
tration, the linaiiccs, the miA'y, the army, the roads and 
can.als, pulilic iiislriietion, all aactc much improved. Agricul- 
ture also mule grejit progress; Sw'edeii, Avliieh Avas obliged 
to import urge siqijilies of corn, now produces enough 
for itself, am) cavu exports corn. 

Chailcs XIV. h.id completed his eightieth year AA'hen he 
Avas scizeil hy an illness in .lanuary, and died on the 8th of 
M.ireh, 1841. His son. Oscar L, succeeded him. Upon 
the Avhole, the life of Gliarles .lolm Bernadotte is one of 
the most iiislrucli\'e biographies of our oAvii times. It 
atlords subject for serious reflection, and is a useful coui- 
meiil on the liistorv of Najioleon. 

BERNARD. CLAUDE, the dislinguislied French 
physiologist and brilliant <‘X]ierime)iler, Avas born at St. 
j .Julien, near Villofranche, in 1813. He look bis doeto 
I dcgiee in medieiiie in 1843 .U the University of Paris. He 
I quickly beeaiiie one of the leading men of science, direct- 
ing his attention to )irohleniR of ])hysiology .and of biology. 
He opened quite a ncAV field of ohserA'ation. Unlimited 
patience .ind resources in experiment are amongst the 
eharael eristics of Bernard, and his conclusions, 1 hough 
iieA'er dogmatically put forth, are therefore A’cry difficult to 
I sh.ake. His AA'ork on the Liver (1853); bis “ Le<;*ons de 
j Pliysiologie exjKTimentale, appliqiiee h la Medeeine (1855) ; 
his w'ork on the Pancreas (18.jti), Avhicli marked an epoch 
ill the study of dig«*stion ; his resc.arehes on animal he.at, 
“Mem. Mir la Cliideur aniniale” (187G); his “Nervous 
System” (1858); his “ Liipiides dc rOrganisme,” &c., are 
j authorities, each one of Avhieh is in its department a ucav 
I dop.arturc in biological science. After receiving almost 
: every iiossible honour, Claude Bernard died 10th February, 

I 1878. He Avrotc to the last, his tAvo interesting volnnies 
on biologic.al phenomena ooimnoti to animals and plants 
appearing in tlu; year of his death. 

BER'NARD DOG. GREAT ST.. is a large poAverfiil 
dog Avith close short hair and drooping cars. These dogs 
di*rive their name fimii the Hospice of St. Bernard, Avhere 
Hie monks train them to roseuo travelk‘rs overAA’hclmed in 
siioAA’^stoniis or avalanches. They are sent ont in bad 
I W'oather in ]>uirs, one Avitli a Avann cloak fastened to his 
hack, the other carrying round his neck a little basket 
eoiituining brandy ami some bread. They either conduct 
the traveller to the eoiiA'ent or, if he has sunk in the snoAv, 
bring the monks to the rescue by loud barking. One of 
thes<‘ dogs, named “ Barry,” saved no Ichs than forty lives. 
The St. Bernard dog is considered to be a breed between 
the English mastiil* and the shepherd’s dog of the Alps. 
Tlie pure breed has, however, become extinct, owing to 
the death of all the female dogs of the hospice during 
one extremely scA'cre winter, and the monks bad to resort 
to a cross strain to keep up the race. The St. Bernard was 
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iiitroduivd into England by tbf Lite Mr. Albert Siiiilli 
uiid tJie Rev. C. C. Miicdoiin. A St. liernard eliib has 
l»e<‘n formed, and a show oxelusivoly devoted to dt»gs of 
• his hreeed was hold at Knighlsbridgt! Riding Sehoed in 
Kt>vcMiil>er, 1H82. 

BER'NiWD, GREAT ST., one of the chief inonn • 
tain ]»as‘<i*s in the, Reiniiiio Ali>s between the Swiss Valais 
and l*iedniont. *This pass, whieb is rather more steep and 
diOicnlt on the Swiss than on tlie Italian side, is only 
prneticalile tlie whole way for mules and ))edostrians. The 
most elevated part of tlie ])ass;ig(! of thci St. llernard is a 
long and luirrow valley, the hottom of which is oeeupied by 
a lake. The height of this valley above the level of the sea 
IS stated at 8200 English feet. At the eastern exti'eniity 
of the lake, whicli is fiozcn o\er during eight or niui* 
months of the year, stands the eeh*hrated llosjiiee or 
Monastery of St. Ib-nianl ; and at the other end of the 
lake then* is ^•nla!l Jo\el space, ealh'd the Phiiii of Jnj»iler, 
nlieie in ancient times then* stood a temple of that god, 
and ]>it)hahly a liouse of refuge, Imilt hy the Romans. 
I'roin the tiMuple the inount;iin derived its" name, it being 
ancienll\ called Mount .Io\is, wliich was corrupted into 
Mont rloiiv; and it hor.* the latter name until the eele- 
1)1 ity of tin- liosjiico, wliich avus built here hy St. Reinanl 
about A.i). 1012, gave it a now and a (.Christian designathm. 

'riie monks of St. liernard are of the order of St. Augus- 
tine. Eonsiderahle landed ])ro]>erty was once jittacdied to 
this Immaiie and useful ••slahlishment, but it now maiuly 
de|M*iuls on llu! voliiutarv donations of piivate indi\idu:ils 
and tiiivelleis. It extends relief and cleemosyiiurv hospi- 
tality (when needed) to all classes iind conditions of men; 
and tin* Ih'oti'staiit Swiss contribute as readily to it as tin* 
Catholie. Italians. The exertions of these monks to resene 
lost travelleis from the snow and tlie nvalanehe, and stories 
of their dogs, are widl kiioAvii. The monasferv is the most 
elevated li\ed liahitation in Europe, and close upon tin* 
limits of ]ieipetnal snow. It atl'ords sleeping ncconmiod:i- 
lion for seAeiityor eighty pcrs<uis, and shelter for .‘100. 
'I'ho uioiilvs eonmience their humaiu' mission at eighteen 
A ears of age, and voav to remain lifteeii years; but the 
severit y of the climate (>ften ruins their healih and shortens 
tiii'ir Ihes, and eoni]»eIs them to h*aA'e at an earlier jieriod. 

'I'he present iinissivc edifice dales from Die middle of 
the sixleenlh century, the chiireh from 1(180. The aauIIs 
of the dining room are hung Avith engravings and pictures, 

I In* gilts of grateful travellers. A eliapel to the left of the 
enhance to the cliureh contains tin* moimnient eiecled hy 
Napoleon I. to (Jeneral I)esai.\. aaIio fell at the battle of 
Marengo in 1 800. 

Near the liosjiiee is the n receptacle for tin* 

bodies of persons Avlio have p(*vislicd in tin snoAv. 'J he 
eoldnoss and dryness of the air retard decomposition so 
u*niai'kably that the features of the deceased are sometimes 
lecognixjible years afti-r death. 

Duiinglhe Italian campaigns of 171)8, 1700, and 1800, 

I lie pass AAas crossed by several Iminlrcd tliousand soldiers, 
Eiench and Austrian. In 1700 the Austrians endea- 
voured to ]»ass llio hospiee, hut afti*r several fierce eiigage- 
iiicnts the French remained masters of the pass, and kept 
a garrison of 180 men in the hospice during a whole year. 
It is also an historical fact that the Romans made use of 
this route in n.c. 100. After the foundatimi of Aviju»la 
rnMarin SalanRonnu (Aosta, 2(i) it heeaiiie more 
ln*(juented. Uonslaiitiiie caused the road to he improved 
ill o30. The l..ond)ards made the passage about o47 ; 
lh*rnard, an uncle of Charlemagne, marched an army by 
tills route into Italy in 773, and, according to some, gim* 
his name to the pass ; and jiart of the army <»f Frederick 
Rarharossa also crossed in I LOG, uinier the command of 
Rerthold of Zahriugen. 

Resides the (Ireat St. Reriiard, there is the Tattle St. 
Rernard, which lies lietweeii the Tareutaisc and riedmont, 


and forms part of the chain of the flraian A I [is. It i*’ 
generally believed that it was hy the pass of Little St. 
Jicrnard that llannihal led his forces into Italy, 

BER'NARD. ST.. Abbot of Ohiirvaux, avus born at 
Fontaines, in Rnrgundy, in the year 10J)l. From his in- 
faiiey he Avas devoted to religion and stmly, and afti'i 
h.'iving been educated at the. UniAvrsity of Raris, at tie- 
age of tweiitV'-tw’*) he entered the Cisteieian monastery ot 
Oitcaux, near Dijon in Burgundy. His sincere enthusiasm 
drcAv after him many friends and neighbours to the seclu- 
sion of the cloister. No one seems to have been able to 
re.sist the charm of his eloquenee. 'I’hc Oistereiaii order 
A\as at that time the strictest in E’rance, and Revnard so 
reeomnn*nde,d liiuiself hy the most rigorous ])raetiec of it-^ 
austerities that, in the year 111.5, he Avas selected as tin 
head the colony which started out from (■iteaux to found 
the abbey of (Mairvaux in Champagne. Not eoutont witli 
restoring the simplicity of the rule of St. Rciicdiel, as was 
his aini at lirst, Rcrnard passcil oiiAvards ever to ucav :ins- 
terilies. Slce[» he despised as waste i»f time, food as gros*^ 
necessity. As far as life Avonld hi-ar it he alijun-d both. 

His reputation soon rose so higli that in 1128 In* A\as 
l•nlpl(^yed hv the grand-master of the Tenqdars to draw up 
tile statutes of that order. He snpporleil tin* I'lainis ol 
Rope Innocent. II. against those of Ids cnnqtetitor Anarlcle. 
and gained the governments f)f France, Kiiglaiid, anil the 
Empire to his side; and soon after Avas ollercd the areh- 
hislnqiric of Milan hy tlie c-Iergy (»f that sei*; this he refused, 
as he did subsequently tlioM* I'f Cenoa and Rlieims. Hav- 
ing eoiidcmned as lieretical some jn-opo.sitions in the work', 
of tlie eeh*hratcd Abelard, be was challenged liy liim to a 
public eontroversy. In the y^-ar 11*10 tliev met :it tin* 
iJonneil of Sen.s in Cbampagne, but before tin* dis-nssioii 
was completed Abelard appealed to the pope, who con 
dciiined his projiositions, and eouliiicd Idni to tin* iiionas 
t(*ry of Clnni. in Rurgnndy. During the course of his lib 
Reinaid attacked seveial otlier lieresi(*s. .\t the eouiieil ol 
I'e/.elai, on the eoiifiiies of Rnrgundy and Nivevuois, in tin 
A ear 1 14(», Rcrnard [lersnaded the king and iiobilit} ot 
France to enter on the .>econd (Jrus.ade. On this oeeasioii 
he w’ciit so far as to claim inspiration, and to jirojihesy the 
success of the iiiidertakiiig, Louis VII. and the emperor, 
with all their armies, were, hoAvever, utterly ruined; and a 
torrent <if execration poured over the head of the .author (»f 
this desolation. The last ai-t of his career was his incdLi- 
lioii between the people of iMentz and .some neighbouring 
prinee.s. On his return to his convent he fell ill, ami diisl 
ill 1 1 03. He w as canonized in 117 •! hy ]*ope Alexander 111 - 

Lnthc*r’s gloAving testimonies to tin* Avca'th of .St. Ih-niaid 
are Avell kiioAA'ii. '** If,'’ says he, “ tin .'c (*A’«*r IIa’ciI on* tin* 
earth a (lod-fe.ariiig and holy moxik, it was St. Rcrnard ot 
Cluirvanx.” His enthii.sm.sin was equalled by Jiis fearless- 
ness and bis incorniptibility. H(- denounced a Avrong in 
the pope .as freely as in one of his own monk.s. Many c.f 
his wriliiigs are po(*tical in feciing; the number of Ids 
Avorks is great. Tin* latest ciiitioii, eonlaiiiiiig his life Iia 
I ds friend and seliolar (lodfrey, appeared in I’aris in 1801 
in four vols. 

BER'NARDINES. .*1 bnineh of the Rencdietiiu* moii - 
aslic order, more frequently called Cistercians. Their 
name of Reniiirdines Avas derived from •Sf. lha-iiard, abbot 
of Clairvuiix, about a.i>. 1110, who w.as a great promoter 
of their order. They Avere called (Jistereiniis from Oister 
tium or Cisteaux, in tlie bishopric of Chalons in Burgmulv, 
w here the onler AA'a.s hegnii in the year 10f)8 by Roliert. 
abbot of ^lolesme, in that province, hut brought into 
lejiute hy Stejiheii Harding, .Tji EngllshinaTi, third abbot of 
(hsteunx, Avho i.s therefore reckoned the principal founder. 
'J’Jiey W4*n* also called White Monks, from the colour of 
tlic*ir habit. Fuller, in Ids “Worthies” (book iii. p. ICd ). 
prolubly errs wdieii be makes the Bernardincs to be a 
stricter order of Cistercians, 
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TI)e monasteries of the Bernardim* or Cistercian order, I 
'W'liich became very numenms in a short time, wre ^cnc- 
nilly founded in solitary and uncultivHte<l places, and were 
all dfidicated to the Vir^^in Mary. The liernardincs or 
Cistercians wiTe trans|ilaiiiedint.(» England from the Abbey 
of Anmoiie in Noriiiuiidy, in 112H, by Walter Giffard, 
l»ishop of Winchester, who plaecd them in liis newly- 
louiulcd Abbey of VVaverlcy in SuiT<!y. In tin* 2Gth Henry 1 
\ III. the iminbcr of llernardine or Cislercian .abbeys in | 
lin^^land, of wbieh tliirty-ssix were aiiioii*; the .^njater j 
monahleih's, amounted to seventy-five, besides twenty-six I 
Gist« reiaii nunneries. The total revenue of the Cisdereiau | 
houses ill Kurland amounted 1*2.1. Of/. Si. l>t‘r* ' 

nard's (’olle|i;e in ( )xford (afterwards refouiuled as St. Jobn's 
Golh'wc) was finuuled by Arelibislio|) Cbiebele in Id.'lT, h»r , 
Mholars nf the Ci.sterciaii order who ini^l it wish to .study 
Ml Oxfoid. The figure of St. Bernard still stands iiiunielie . 
in the ujipe.r jiart of St. Jolm's (h)llo;;e tower. Tin* habit I 
<<t this order was a white eassoclc with a narrow* scapulurv, 
and oNcr that a hlaek j^own when llie monk went abroad, [ 
hut a W'liiti* one wdien ho w'cnt toclmrcli. The lay hrelhreii ' 
were ehul in «lavlv <'.olour. ; 

BZjRNAY, the e:i])ital of an aiTojidis.seiiKSit of tlu' 
snne name, in the (h'j»artment of Knre, Krance, stands on ■ 
the left bank of the CharcntiMmo, has trilmnals of first 
instanee and of eonmieree, .'i eolle;ri>^ saviii^.s bank, and , 
72s.) inhabitants. Judith di^ Bret.ajjne, Bicbard 11. \s ; 
• ineeii, li.-ul this towai as ])jiTt of her dowry, and fonndeil an ! 
ahlM V in it. The abbey eluireli, the nave <if which is re- , 
uiaikable for il.s severe simpHeity and unadoiiual elegance, ! 
is iKuv used as the Hotel de VilJe. In Hie abbey buildings ' 
the suh])refect aiul the iniiyor reside*, and the comts of 
jiistiei* are held. The other important buildings are the 
<*lmrehe,s of Saint<‘-(h‘oix and He-Ia-("outure, the college, 
mill the hospital. The chief inanufacturi's are wmolleii 
I loth ; but llaiiiioLs. tape, linen, leather, iSe., are made. 
'!'li(*ie aie also dye-lioii.ses and bleaeliing e.stabli.slitiients, 
mill a good trade in corn, eider, iron, piijier, hides, and 
eallle. One of the greate.st horse fairs in France is held 
here during the fifth week of Lent. 

BEB'NEBS, DAMK JULIANA, one of the <>ailiest 
female writers in England, is supposed to have lieeii horn, 
toward.^ llic latter end of the fourteenth eentnry, at Boding 
Berneis in Es.*-e.\. Her brother Biehard (created Lord 
Berners in the reign of Heiirv 1\\) was the father of the 
Ir.uisJator of Froissart, She was prioress of Sojiewcll Niiii- 
iicry, near St. Albans, in llertfordshire. It seems that slie 
was alive in 1400. 

The following is the collected title of the trcatisc.s attri- 
buted to Juliana Berners, as printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in and 1400: — “'rhe.TveatyscsperteyiiyngtolIawk- 
\ iige, Hniitynge, and Fysshynge witli an Angle; and also 
a right noble Tri'at vse of tin; Lyguage of Got Armours, 
l udynge with a Treaty.sc 'wliioh spccyfyctli of Bln.syngc of 
Aniivs.” Mr. llazlew'cod, whose investigations seem to 
liavc tlirown all the light on the .subject <if the hook and 
it^ author of wliich it is susceptible, nanws the claims of 
Juliana to a jiortion only of the treatises. See his preface 
to the facsimile reprint of the whole of Wynkyn de WordeV 
edition, w’hieh was issued by him in lt<lU. 

BKR'NICLE GOOSB* See Baknaclk Goo.sk. 
BERNI'Nl, GIOVANNI LORENZO, born at Naples 
in 1611H. was the son of I'lctro Bernini, a Florentine painter 
.mid sculptor, who afterw'ard.s removed with liis family to 
Home, being commissioned by Pope Paul \". to work at 
the Borghesc Chapel in Santa Maria !Maggiore. Young 
Bernini, at t'bn years of .age, made a heat! in inarbh< whieli 
w'as much admired; and at seventeen he made the tine, 
group of Apollo and Daphne, wliich W'.as .afterw^ards placed 
ill the Villa Borghesc. He studied architectun; as well as 
scul))ture, and was patronized and employed in hotli by the 
popes Paul V., Gregory XV., Urban VIII., Inmieent X., 


and Alexander VII. The jirineipal w'orks of Bernini' wtyc- 
— 1, the Guiife.ssion of St. Peter's, Lc. the bronze columns 
and canopy under the dome ; 2, tlu* Palace Barherini, and 
the fouiihiin in tin* square before it; 3. the front of tin* 
College de Pro])aganda Fide; 4, several other fountains in 
Koine; .5, vaiious works and urnamciils in the interior ot 
St. Peter's; fi, the great fountain in the Piazz.i Navona ; 
7, the piazza before St. Peters; 8, tlie splendid cobumade, 
mid also the great stairea.se leading fioin tlie jiorticoot the 
clmrcli to tin; Vatican Pal.ice; li, the Galhcdra or great 
chair of St. Peter’s, of gilt bronze. Tin; P.ila/.zo liraecJano 
at Saiiti Apostoli is also one of bis works, though not 
among the best. The elegant cluircli of Sant’ .\ndrea in 
Monte (JaAallo is likewise by him. 

When forty year.s of age Bernini niarne«l Gaterina Fez;, 
the dmigliter of a respeetablc citizen of L’ome. In KKJ.L 
at the urgent request of Louis XIV., he \isitcd Pari-., 
where In* reiiniiried for eight months, being eiiiplovisi 
on several works of .sculpture, incindmg a bn.st of Louis 
XIV.; and on his return to Borne he made an equcstriai! 
statue of Louis XI\'., wlileli w'.'is afterwnnl.s jJ.iccd at 
\'er.sailh*,s, Glement l\., who .succeeded AlexaiiJe.r VII., 
cmploved Bcniiiii in several vvoik.s, .among ntlicrs the Vill.i 
Bospigliosi near Pistoja, and the altar of the BospiglioS' 
Chapel at I’i.stoja. \\ lien eiglity years of age Bernini 
executed a statue of Ghri.st in marble, which he hequeatlnai 
to Queen (Jhristiiia Swediai, who had been his constant 
jiatroiiess. He died at Borne 2Sth November, l()8tl, 
leaving a fortune of £10(),(K)0 to his ehildrcn. 

Bernini was a p.ilnter as well as scnljitor, and left ahimt. 
1»>0 painting.s, most of which weje piirc.hased for tl5< 
galleries of Barb(*riiii and Chigi. 

BERNOUL'LI, the name of a family w’hich is as well 
known in the jiistory of niathematies a.s the family of 
B\<’Ji in music. The family is said to have oiiginallv 
belonged to AntAV*erp ; it finally .set tied at Ba.sel. Nk’oi.as 
PiKUiNoti.i.i, the immediate miec\'torof the suhjeels of this 
notice, held a high station in that republic. TTi* had eleven 
children, of whom two arc the most distingiii.shcdof the eight 
Benioullis, ami another W'as the father of a third. 

Tlie 1ir.st of thc.se, J vjuk.s Bi^iiNor’i.i.i, was horn at 
li.isel, 27th DecemhiM’, Uio-l. His father intended that 
he should he u divine, and li.ad him tairght tlu; classics 
' and sehola.stie philosojihy, hut no mathernalie.s. Aeeidiml 
threw* geomolrieal hooks in Jiis way, and he. studied them 
with ardour. His lasting fame dates fumi tlu; yi ar 1()84, 
in wljieh Leibnitz puhlislusl his first ess.n'.s on the 
Differential Caleuhis in the Leipzig Acts. From this time 
' he and his brother John applied theinsi-lvcs to tlu; new 
' .seienee with a sncce.ss and to an extent whicli made 
1 Lcilmitz declare that it was as much theirs as his. In 
I 11)87 he was electisl professor of mathematics at the 
I Fniversity of Basel. The integral calculus w'us first 
inquired into by James Bernoulli in Jfi'.H. Hi.s future 
j lahoiirs were, in a great mea*'Ure, de\cloi)ments of the 
! inexhaustible method of inve.stig.il ion just ii.imetl. He 
j died at Ba.sel of a slow fever, Kith August, 170,'), in hi.s 
fifty first year. After the I'Xample of Archimedes, hi* 
ordered that one of his discoveries should he eiigr.ived 
on his tomb. It was a drawing of tin* curve called by 
malliematicians the logarithmic sjiiral, with the in.serijitioii 
} hfukui imtlnta retiitrffo: a donhie alln.sion, first, to his 
Juqie of a re.surrectioii, next, to the remarkahlo ])ro]>erties 
of the < iu’ve. well known to mathematicians, which con.sist. 
in this, that many (qierations which in most instances 
comert on<* curve; into another, in the logarithmic spiral 
only reproiluee the origiiual. His complete w’orks wen* 
published at Geneva, 17-11, iu two vols. 4to. 

Hi.s brother, John BKUNoru.i, was horn in 1007. His 
father intended him for commeivial pursuit.s, and .sent him 
to the University at Basel in 1G82, whore he also fonml 
his own vocation. In 1003 lie w*as elected profe.ssor if 
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iikiithomaticK at WiilfcnbUttcl ; hut ou liis iiiaiTiii^i* with 
a. Jady of Basel in KIIM lie retiinied to liis <iwn country, 
and was received doctor of inedieine, liis thesis Isdrif; the 
“ Motion of tlie Museh'S.’’ Tn 1 01)5 ho aeeejile<l a |irofessor- 
.ship nt <jroniiip*n, at which place he rc*irmined till he 
succeided his brother tlatnes at Basel in 1705, where 
he died 1st dammry, 1748. 

He puhlislu'd no separate works, hut his inenKurs. eon- 
taiiiin^ nu imniense mass of diseovcrv, are tu he found 
in all the scientilic traiisaetions of liis day. They were 
eolleeted in four (junrto vtiluines by (hviiner, and puhlisluMl 
at Lausaiiin* and (Jeiieva in 1742. The niatheinatician 
should eonsiilt tlie ‘^“Mlo^'e” of D’Aleirihert. His eorre- 
sjiondence with J.idhnilz was published in two vols. 4 to 
at the same ]>laees, in 1745. Of the two lirothers, the 
elder w'as eertainly the dee]>er and the iiion* eorreet ; tln‘ 
^oniifjer the qiiieker and the more elegant. 

Another ilistiiipiished member of this family was 
Damm. BKiixniTun, the seeiind son of finhn who was 
horn at (ironinp;en, Dth rehruarv, 1700. He held lirst a 
eliair of inedieine, and afterwanls of natural philosophy, to 
wli'icli was subsequently added one of melajihysics. He 
had jMihlished in 172 1, durini^ a resi<leiiee at St. iVleis- 
hiir;^, his tirst work, entitled ‘‘ Exereitatioiies Mathe- 
matieje.” His sneeee<linj( essays on meehaiii«H were the 
lirst in wliieh inolioii is deeoinposed into tliut of trans- 
lation and rotation. He afterw'ards entered into the 
\aliiahh‘ and iisidul theory of eompouiul oscillations. 
Daniel Beriioulli piiiied or di\idcd the prize of the 
Aead<‘:nv »»f Scienees t«*ii times; once (in 1704) in eom- 
jiaiiy with his fatlu'r, on the •(jiiestion of the ]tlnsieal 
cause of the smallness of the planetary inclinations, by 
wdiieli he c.xcitcd jeahmsy in a (piartcr from whence 
admiration should have been most certain. In 1740 he 
share<l with Kulci* and Maelauvm the pi i/e for a disserta- 
lion (HI tlie tides; and their three memoirs eontaiii all 
that was done on the theory of that suhjeet hetwwii tin* 
w'ritiiifr« of Newton and tlioM? of Laplace. Jn 174H he 
sue-eeeded Ills father as meiriher of the Aeademy of Seienees, 
iiMvhieh he was siiec<‘eded by his brother .T<»hii ; so that for 
more than ninety years the forei«]fn list of that lK»dy always 
eoiitained a Bernoulli. l>nni(4 Bernoulli w'as found dead in 
his bed by Ins servant, 17th ]\Iareh, 1782. Sev«*ral other 
inemhers of this family were similarly distinguished in 
matheinaties, espeeially the sons of John Bernoulli, hrother 
of the p'eat Daniel. One of these, John Bernoulli, died in 
1807, sinei? w'hich time the family has not been fanuais. 

BB'ROB. See CrKxnniouA. 

B]CRO'SUS(Bar -Oseas, i.e. ‘‘ son of < )seas”h priest of tlie 
temple of Bel at Babylon in the time of Dloleiny Bhiladelphus, 
is believed t<» have been bom in tin* hitter j»art of the roijj;n 
of Alexander the (Ireat. He wrote a history of Bahyloiiia, 
wdiieli has been loiifj lost, tliouj[;h considerable frapnents of 
it are preserved in the works of .To.sephns, Syncellns, ami 
Eusebius, the early Christian fathers, and other aneient 
authors. They were collected by Seall;;er at the end of 
ids “ De Emendatione Teiripijnmi,” by Eabricius, &e. The 
best edition is the modern one by liieliler (8vo, Leipzipj, 
1825). They are of the utmost importance in the study of 
aneient Babylonia, and the dynasties fjiveii by Berosns, 
once tlion/j^ht impossible, are found by reecnt disium'ric.s to 
have a considerable liistnrie basis. At the same time he 
lived too late, and relied loo much on tradition, to be a 
sun* fpiido ill Hie more ancient Babylonian clironolofry. 

BEBO'SUS is a genns of Bkktlks belon^ng to the 
P’oup Clavicoknia in tlie section Puntamkba. They 
are Englisb beetles inliabitiiij; ponds, in which they may 
ofti'n be seen swimming in an inverted position. There 
arc, however, other peculiarities in their mode of progres- 
sion in the wrater which arc common to the tribe. They 
feed upon vegetable 8ubstaiic<*s. 'riie common colouring 
of the species is dii.sky yellow, varied with markings of a 


black ov dark mclullie bronze bin*; tbeir form is nearly 
oval, and the principal gfiiievic eliaractei's are lyes pnnni- 
nent, clypcus entire, antenna; nine- joinh'd, thorax narrower 
than the elytra. 

BERRY is a term eonfined to such soft and suoeulcnt 
fruits as have their seeds lying l(«»sely amniig pulp. 'J'hc 
gcioseherry and the cniTant are therefore genuine herrii’s ; 
but plums, r(»se-beps, haws, &e., in wliieli the seeds do not 
lie among pulp, are excluded from tlie didiiiition, although 
they are all eoiiipreheiided under the same name. 'J'lie 
strawberry, bhiekbeiTV, and raspberry are not true berries ; 
’loi the vcwJkmtv, clder-bcrr\, eranbciTv, or iimlhcrrv. 

BERRY. SecBAci-A.' 

BERRY. DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. Charh s 
Ferdinand, Duke de Berry, second sou of the (.'dmit 
d'Arlois, and nephew' of Louis XVI TL, v\as horn at Ver- 
sailles on the 24th of January, 1778. On the 1 7th of 
June, 1815, he married Maria Carolina, tlaughtev <»f tho 
(^ueeii of Niqdi's. The duke was assassinated at the oy>er.» 
at I’.iris, on the 21th of February. 1820, being the la.-/ 
day of the eariiival, by a politieal faiiatie named Lou\d 
H(‘ left one daughter, Louise ]\Iarie Therese, horn in l8l!* 
ami on tin* 2'Jth SepteinbiM*, 1820, his widow lmvo birth 
t«» a s«»ii, Henry, dtike of Bordeaux, aflerwanL called tin* 
Cdunt of (Jhainhord, wlio has several tiim-s ])roelaimeil 
hini.selt as Henry V. — liis pvetcnsijins being supported hv 
a eonsiderahle party in France. In 18;;2 the widcuv en- 
deavoured to g<*t up an insuiTeelioii in La Vendee in 
favour i*f tin* elder hraiieh of tlie Bourbons. She was, 
however, taken ya'isoner, ami in the castle of Bliue gave 
birth to a daughter; w'Jiereupon she confess^'d that sin* 
had eontract«*d a secret marriage with <’omit a 

Neapolitan nohleniaii. This strange issue of the allair led 
to the total deeliuo of the little indueiiee she once })ossessed; 
ami on her recovery, in l8Jl>,.lhe Fieneh governmenl sent 
her, w'th her child and suite, to J’alermo. 

BERRYA is a genus of yJaiits belonging to the 'I'li.i- 
ACK.i-., and therefore allied to the liine-tiee. 'I hereisjniJy 
one species, Jierryn ammmiUa^ a tree wirudi grows in 
(Vyloii, Australia, and the Fhiliyiyiines. The woml known 
as Trineonialee w'ood is valuable, as it is light, and yet 
strong, and is in great request by tlie Madrasees for making 
boats. In Ceylon it is employe«i for oil-casks, ami no 
otliei wood is considered so well adajited for that jmry>ose. 
The timber is exported in large quantities. The genus is 
easily distinguished from others of tiio order by its fruit, 
whieli is a six-winged capsule with tliiee ^alves. The 
flowers are small, white, and very numerous. 

BERSAGLIERI. the Italian name for a eovyis of 
ritlemen or sharyishootcrs fonned by Ceiieral Della Mar- 
nioia, during the reuiodcding of the Sardinian army under 
Victor Emmanuel. They fought hviively in the Crimean 
war, mid took a prominent part in the battle r»f Tcheniaya, 
15th August, 1855. They maintained llieir reputation in 
the Italiuii w'ar of 1859, and were afterwards largely em- 
ydoyed by the Italian government in its eflbrts to supjues.s 
the brigandage prevailing in the Two »Sieilies. 

BER'SEiUUR. a hirious hero of Norse mythology, 
whose urigovoniahle fury in battle lias passed into a jn’o- 
verl). Thus I'liomas Carlyle was fond of adjuring pcoyile* 
‘‘m)t to rouse the Berserkir rage that lies 'in this noble 
silent yieoyde — men that can be made very terrible ” (“ Past 
and Present’'): alluding to the battle-fever that was said 
to seize the young Norsemen with aii all-mastering mad- 
ness like that cjinscd by the passion of love in other races. 
Berserkir himself gained his name (the Bare-shirt) because 
he disdained aiTnour ; and his twelve sons, as brave and as 
irresistible as their father, were alike defenceless except for 
their uneiyiiulled valour. The phrase as used by modem 
writers signifies a furious onslaught, carrying away at onci; 
the attackers and those whom they attack in a rage whoso 
liliiidiivsM is often fatal to both. Tf the phrase were not 
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usually limited to Teutonic peoples, the Freiicli Revolution 
would be a striking example of the Bersorkir rage. 

BERTH, in nautical language, a word meaning room 
or space. To berth a ship’s crew is to parcel out the 
room each man’s hammock shall occupy. A ship’s berth 
is the place she occupies when at anclior, including a small 
margin of water round her. The same name is giveu to the 
«l(‘eping places in the cabins and steerages of vessels. 

BERTHOLLS'TIA. See Brazil Kuth. 

BEB'VZE or INVERBEB'VIE. a town in Kincar- 
dineshire, Scotland, is situated on the coast, about i) miles 
S. by W. from Stonehaven, 13 from Montrose by road, and 
at the tenninns of a section of the North British Railw.'iv. 
The Water of Ilervie, a small river, falls into the sea a little 
below the town, and forms a harbour for fishing boats at 
the village of (lourdon. A handsome bridge crosses the 
liver. There is a church, a towiihouse, and publi<s hall, 
ropiilation (d tlie parish. 210(1 ; of the parliumentaiy and 
rf»yal hurgh, 1004, mostly engaged in fishing. Tlicre are 
also some linen inannfactnres and a trade in corn. The 
charter of royal hnrgh was granted hy David II. in 13(>2; 
and it is now governed by a provost, three bailies, and 
nine councillors. The parliamentary and inunieipal electors 
number 170. Bervie is included in the Montrose parlia- 
mentary district, wliieh returns one nn‘inbcr. 

BER WICK, JAMES FZTZJAMES, DUKE OF, 
a natural son of James, duke of York, afterwards .lames 11., 
by Arabella Clmrehill, sister of tlie great Duke of Marl- 
borough, was born at Moulins in tlie Bourbonnais, 21st 
August, 1(170. He was educated in France, and in 168(1 
served in the Austrian army at the siege of Buda. In 1687 
Jic was created Duke of Berwick, and received the order 
of the darter. Having returned to England after the 
campaign of 1687, ho received several important military 
appointments. 

Oil the breaking out of the revolution of 1688 (he Duke 
of Berwick exerted himself to cheek its progrcs.s, and after- 
*var4ls accomiiaiiied the king on his retirement to France. 
Having entered the Freiicli semce, ho was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general in 1603. In the hegimiing 
of 1706 he was made a marshal of France, and was sent 
to command in Spain, wlicre he had once before held a 
similar post. In 1707 he won the de<Msivc battle of Almanza, 
•against the Earl of (.lalway and the Marquis de las Minas, 
immediately after which Philip V. created him a. gi’andee 
of the first class by the title of Duke of Liria and Xericfi. 
Having served on the Uliine and in Flanders in 1708, he 
%vn8 sent in 1709 to command in Provence and Daupbiny. 
Ills successful defence of this frontier against the superior 
force of the Duke of S.avoy is the chief foundation of his 
military fame, and has been considered a masterpiiKa*. of 
utrateg}'. During the remainder of his life he was constontly 
employed in important commands, with the exception of 
the period from 1724 to 173.3, during which lie lived in 
retirement. lie was killed by a cannon ball at the siege of 
l*hilippsburg, 12th Juec, 1734. 

BB^'WXCK, NORTH, a royal hnrgh in Haddington- 
shire, Scotland, is situated on tlio coast, at the mouth of 
the Frith Ilf Forth, The, town is 22 miles from Edinburgh, 
and 386^ from London hy the Great Northern and North 
British liailwnys. It is contributory to the Haddington 
parliamentary district. J’opulation of the |>ari&h in 1881, 
2686 ; of the borough, 1608. It has a harbour, an active 
trade in corn, and is much frequented as a bathing-place ; 
in fact it has become the most fushionablo watering-place 
on the east coast ; and its charming sitnatinn, noble views, 
and pleasant excursions alike by sea and land make tlie 
town increasingly popular. large numbers ctf good houses 
have boon erected for the accommodation of visitors, and 
there are also some good hotels, and a library and reading- 
room. The adjoining links afford admirable practice ground 
for the golf players. Near the town are the remains of 
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Tantalloii Castle (graphically described in Sir W. Scott’s 
“ Maniiion ”), which formerly contained a fortress, in which 
many of the leading Covenanters were confined. A mile 
and a half from the shore at this point is the Bass Rock, 
about a mile in circuit, with cliffs rising steeply from tlie 
sea to the lieight of 313 feet, and it swarm.^ with solan geese 
and other wild fowl. Behind the town rise^thc conical liill 
known as Nortli Berwick Law, 612 feet above the sea-level. 

BER'WICK-ON«TWEED, a seaport town of great 
historic interest, stands on the north bank of the Tweed, 
58 miles south-east of Edinburgh by the Nortli British, and 
342 miles to the north of London hy the Groat Northern 
Railway. TJic town and its liberties, which extemd 
about 3|| miles iilong tiio sea-const, and about the same 
distance inland urest wards, cover an area of about 8 square 
iiiile4«. It is iiiclnded in that part of the county of Nor- 
thumberland called Islandshire, which was constituted a 
county by itself in the reign of WillKam IV., and deter- 
mined to belong t<» England, and not to Scotland. A Jong- 
continued dispute was thus settled. Sinci? the reign of 
Queen Mary, however, it has sent two members to tin* 
English House of Commons. The e-astlc of Berwick was 
first ceded to JCngland as part of the ransom of William 
the Lion in 1174, but it was restored by Cojur de Lion in 
1189. Tlie town of Berwick was strongly fortified in tlie 
latter )mrt of the thirteenth century ; its j»osscssion, there- 
fore, was an important (»bjcct, and it was freijuently taken 
during the border wars by both tlie contending parties. 
Edward I. granted the town a charier, which was confirmed 
hy his successors, and by various Acts of Parliament till the 
time of Elizabeth. .Tames I. gi*antcd the, town a new charier, 
conferring on the corporation the seigniory of Iho town and 
.about 3077 acres of land witliin the borough, vrhich is not 
a very valnahle jiroperty, 

Bcnvick is still a walled town, but the present fortifica- 
tions do not inclose so large a space as the aneient did. 
The existing w’alls were erected in the time of Elizabeth, 
.are about 2 miles in circumference, and offer a pleasant 
promenade for the townspeople. Two small batteries 
defend tlu* entrance to tlic harbour, and one eominands the 
south bank of the Tweed. The town has four gates — the 
Scotch Gate, the Shore Gate, the Cowport Gate, and the 
Pier Gate. Th(< course of the old walls may be still traced 
hy their ruins ; one of the old towers, called the Boll Tower, 
still remains almost entire. 

Berwick was first made indejicndent of both England 
and ScotLond in the year 1551. The remains of the castle 
— built by Edward I., and in which he is said to liavr 
c(»nfined the Countess of Buchan for six years in a wooden 
cage — are near the railway station. 

The tow'ii is in general well built, the streets are wide 
and airy. It is well lighted, and abundantly supplied with 
pure, water, extensive works for the purpose having been 
completed in 1873, The parish church, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, is a commodious building. There is another 
churcli in the Castlegate, dudicated to the Virgin Mary. 
There are also chapels belonging to the Scotch Church, 
the United Pi-csbytcrian Olmrch, the Englisli Presbyterian 
Glmrch, the Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Roman 
Catholics. The chief places of education in the town are 
the school supported by the corporation for the children of 
burgesses, and the free grain mar-school. There is a good 
subscription library. The innsenrn contains many valnable 
collections of antiquities and other objects found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The gnildliall, in which the 
meetings of the corporation and the courts of justice arc 
held, is a handsome structure with A spire 150 feet high. 
Above the public rooms is the old gaol, and below them is 
held the market for meat, poultry, eggs, butter, &c. There 
are assembly rooms and a handsome com exchange. The 
barracks, whicli aftbrd accommodation for 700 men, are 
I only occupied by the militia. The town lias mach improved 
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of late years by the plantinj^ of shnibs and evergreens in 
previously waste places, which has given it a very pleasant 
uppearaiice. The bridge over the Tweed, consisting of 
fifteen arches, is 920 feet long, but only 17 wide. It was 
built in the reigns of .lames T. and Charles I., and is 
the property of tho crown. Besides the old bridgt? the 
Tweed is crossed by a bridge and viaduct for the Korth 
British Railway, winch is on twenty-eight arches, 126 feet 
high, and 2160 feet long, and was construeted by Stephen- 
son. The quays and warehouses are extensive, and tlicn* 
is a patent slip for the repair of vessels. The principal 
business of the town arises from tiio iisli(‘ries, tlie com 
markets, and the shipping trade. There are works for 
casting iron, for the iininnfactnr«* of btenni engines, and for 
all kinds of millwright articles. Damask, diaper, sacking, 
carpets, hats, ropes, oil-cake, leather, «ic.c., are inaiiufae hired 
in the town. The Berwickshire Naturalists* Club has its 
headquarters here. Tins society has made many valuable 
contributions to tlic natural history and archasology of the 
border counties, 

Berwick is a trailing port ; the export trade of tht^ town 
consists principally of salmon, cud and otlier ILsli, corn, 
coals, ale, wliisky, &c. Tlie imports consist of tindier, 
hemp, flax, iron, hones for nmiiuro, &c. The salmon fish- 
eries in the Tweed, so productive ]uior to the new Fisheries 
Act, have fallen off in value; tho fish wIkmi taken are 
packed in ice* and sent to the London market. 

TJici Tweed is navigable as far us the <»ld bridgi*, beyond 
which the. tide flows for about 7 miles. Tho harlniur is 
defended by a pier half a mile in length, with a lighthouse 
at tho head, projecting in a »S.E. direction from the N. 
extremity of the river’s mouth, and liavingtwo fixed lights. 
But notwithstanding the protection afforded by this barricT, 
and though there is 18 feet of water over tho bar at ordi- 
nary and 26 feet at spring tides, the anchorage is very 
imlifforent. Tho channel is very narrow ; a large portion 
of the harbour, particularly ou the Berwick side, dries at 
low water, and is rocky and ineupnhle of being deepened ; 
and after heavy ruins the freshes run out with great violence. 
A new dock at Tweedinouth was built in 1876. In 1885 
twenty-one vessels (1761 tons) wTre registered as belonging 
to the j)ort ; the entrances and clearance.^ each average 4o0 
(12,000 tons). 

The borough consists of the parish of Berw'ick mid the 
tow'iiships of Tweedinouth and Spittal, which arc in Island- 
shire, a detached part of the county of Northninberhind. 
'J’lie parliamentary and municipal limits are tlie same. The 
number of voters in 1884 was 2100. The population of the 
low'll of Benvick in 1881 was only 9179. 

The municipal borough is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, 
and burgesses; it is divided into three wards, which return 
six aldermen and eighteen tow’ii councillors. 

BER^WXCKSHXBE, situated on the soutli-castcru 
extremity of Scotland, is hound(*d on the K. by the German 
Ocean ; on tho N. by IIaddiiigton.shiro ; <m tho W. by Rox- 
burglihliirc and part of Kdinburgh.sJiire ; ]»y the river Tweed 
and part of Roxburghshire on tJic »S., and on tlie >S.K. by 
the tow'iibhip of Berwifik. Its most northern point lies in 
.56° 68' 30" N. hit., and its southern extremity, uj»on tlie 
Tweed, is in 56“ 36' 30". Its length is about 31 miles, 
breadth 19 J miles, and :irca 302,961 acres. In 1881 the 
population coinjwised 16,937 males and 18,416 females; 
total, 36,383 — a decrease of 1103 since 1871. 

The surface of Berwickshire is liilly to the nortli and 
west, and slopes toward.s the south and cast. TIm! prin- 
cipal part of the county, seen from an emimaicc hooking 
tow’ard.s tho Tweed, appears a lijvel surface of fields, 
gardens, and trees, with towns, villages, and castles inter- 
spersed ; it coutaiiis, how<*vcr, several considerable eleva- 
tions, .and valleys w'atered by rivers and stroamh'ts. There 
are eighteen hills in tlie county, ehielly hiilonging to thcj 
l.aniniermoor range, varying from 1248 to 1683 fi-ct in 


height. The coast coiisi.stH of bold rocky ]»recip:ccs of con- 
siderable height, and is almost inaccessible cxeiipt at JCye- 
inouth and Coldinghani bays, and at two or tlireo otlier 
jilaces, w'liere .sandy or gravel biiaclics at tho foot of the 
rocks are accessible to iishing-boats. All the streams of 
Benvickshire, except the Eye and its tributaries, which 
fall into the sea nt Eyemouth, and a few brooks whicli run 
into the sea at other places, flow into tho Tw'ced. They 
consist of the Lauder, tho Dye, the Whiteadder, the Blaek- 
adder, and a few others, all small. Coldinghani Loch has 
an urea of 30 acres. 

The roads in the county amonrt to nearly 700 miles in 
length, and there is also good railway accommodation. 

Thin but useless seams of coal are found in the low- 
lands, a little limestone in various jilaees, and clay-marl on 
the banks of the Whiteadder and Blackadder. Gypsum is 
obtained in small quantities on the hank.s of tin? Wliiteadder. 
Shell-marl, which is found in several places, bus been 
W'orked in tho parish of Merton. Sandstone })en'atles the 
great(T part of tho county. SIat({ of indifferent quality 
has been w'orked n<*ur Lander. Coarse pudding-stone, llio 
('Id Red Sandstone of geologists, occurs; the outer pier at 
Eyenmuth harbour is built of It, and has long withstood, 
w'itliuut apparent waste, the storms of tho* (l»-riiian Geeaii. 
At Ordw'oll and other places attempts have been made to 
work some copper ore which has been found, but without 
•siiiress. ('biologically tho rocks of the county belong Ut 
the great Palafio/.oie period. The Silurian of tlie Soutln‘rii 
liigiilands reach up into Berwieksliire, and cover a large 
tract of its siirfai‘e. The equivalents of the Longmynd, or 
bottom rocks of the Silurian are seen at St. Abb’s Head. 
Between Ctddingham and Dunglas Burn, near Coekburns- 
path, beautiful sections of Old Ited Sandstone are- seen on 
the coast. Tin* Old Red is also wt‘ll seen on the hanks of 
tlio Whitendtler at Prcslonhaugh, near Duns, and in other 
I localities. Carboniferous rocks iM)ver a large area, and 
great niasH(‘S of porpliyritic trap occur in sevt'ral places. 

Climate^ Soil^ and Af/riruUnre . — The climate of Bc*r- 
wiek.shh*e, from its guogi'nphical position and its proximity 
to the Norlli Sea, is colder and more sulqeet to sudden 
variations of t(!mi»eratm*e than the more inland and south- 
ern pai’ts of the island. Yet the tables of health Issued by 
tho registrar-general show' tliat it is ae.tu.ally one of tl»o 
lieidtJiie.st counties in Scotland. The harvest is in general 
three weeks later than in the counties south of the Ilnmbcr; 
hut the weatijer, on the. whole, is drier tlian in the western 
eoiinties of Scotland or tlie north-west of England, a very 
great advantage in an agricultural point of view. This is 
ascribed to tlie influence of two ranges of liigli land, tho 
Cheviot Hills on the south, and the Lainmcnrioor Hills on 
the iiortli, wliich are connected by a range of lowMir hill.'i 
ou tho west; these houiularies embrace a considerablo 
extent of country, and include the liasin of the Twetsd be- 
tween them and the sea. This bsisin contains many smaller 
elevations and dales, coiiiprchoiiding the mersc or lowlands 
of Berwickshire, tho detached northern part of the county 
palatine of Durliam, and parts of the counties of Roxburgh 
and Selkirk. This tract of land shelves gradually from 
both sides towards tho Tweed, wliich receives all its streams. 
It exhibits l-lio most improved practical system of husbandry, 
by means of which the disadvantages 'of a northern climate 
liavo been o^crcomc, and a soil but moderately fertile on 
the w'bolc has been made to produce in perfection all tho 
ciDiKS which were fornuTly coiifineil to the more southern 
parts of the island. 

The hilly districts of the county arc IHcak, cold, and 
uiijiroduclive, except on tlie low'er slojies, where tolerable 
pastures are found, in wdu'ch a liardy race of sheep and 
cattle are reared. In tJic midst of the hills there are 
several small valleys which arc capable of cultivation, and 
the industry and perseverance of the inhabitants have con- 
verted many apparently barren moors and bogs into tolerably 
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productive nrnblo land. The lowlands bein;; more bIioI- 
terod are of course more favourable to aj^iculturc. Tliii 
diffenuit kinds of soils, from the most compact clays and 
loams to tho loosest sand and gravel, oftem occur in a very 
small compass, not nnfrcqncntly in tho same field, if it bo 
of any considerahle extent. Most of tho farms have land 
attached to tliom of every variety and quality, hut on tho 
whole tho good soils j)revail. Tho best soils ani of a red- 
dish colour, indicating the presence of oxide of iron in that 
state of oxidation in which it is most favourable to vegeta- 
tion, and to which it is reduced wlien clay is burned which 
contains it. In every part of tho county moors occur of 
greater or less extent, some of which are viTy poor. The 
thill black soil of tho moors is of a loose porous nature, 
covering a subsoil of an impervious till or barren clay. 

A(icording to the agricultural retunis issued in 1883 tho 
total number of acres under cultivation in Berwickshire in 
that year was l!)‘l,500, or rather more than three-fifths 
of the entire area; only 33,000 acres being j)ermaiient 
pasture, meadow, or grass land, while <55,000 acres were 
(ItToted tn corn, 31, 000 green crops, and 50,000 acres 
to clover and ai tificial grasses. Wheat was grown on 1000 
:ien‘s, barley or here on 21,500, oats on 37,000, turnips 
and swedes on 30,000, and potatoc's on 3000. The live 
stock in the county in tluj same year c<msisted of 5000 
horses, 11, 000 head of cattle, 265,000 sheep, and 4000 pigs. 

The farms in Berwickshire arc generally of considerahle 
size, from 500 to 1000 acrc‘S or more, and tenanted by men 
of good capital, who pay their rents punctually, and culti- 
vate? the land hi a regular and scientific manner. Leases, 
generally fi?r ninc'tecm years, an? almost universal ; and this 
may he considered as one of tho chief causes of Ihc; high 
state* of cultivation in which the land is kept, and tho ex- 
[)ensi\c* improvcmenls which liavclK'cm made liy the tenants. 

The farm-lioustis and buildings in this county, which 
were formerly clumsy and incommodious, or mere cottages 
and hovels, arc now mostly of a very superior order, and 
better adapted to the improved condition of the tenants 
and the more advanced state? of agideulturc. The cottages 
on most of tho estate, s arc also of a snpeanov description. 

There is a praetic'e in Berwickshire, advantageous to all 
parties, of letting small portions of grass land to cottagers, 
meclianies, and small tradesmen in villages, which enables 
them to keep a cow without being encumbered with land. 
Tlicy pay a high rent for the grass, hut this is the wliolo 
outlay. Several proprietors of ,€ows frequently join to hire 
the feed of a field. T1 «' high rent remunerates the fanners, 
and the milk and butter of the cow are cheaply obtained 
by the owners. Tho butter markids are chiefly .supplh'd by 
them. Oil the hills there is a coarse breed of cattle, which 
fatten well in the richer pastures of tho valleys, and pro- 
duce well -flavoured meat. The short-homeil oxen from 
Yorkshire and Durham arc in repute with the larger farmers 
for stall feeding. Tho Ilolderness and Ayrshire cows are 
preferred for the dairy and their calves. The farm horses 
arc generally of a middle size, muscular and active, with 
clean legs without much hair on tlicm, nearer allied in shape 
to the coach-horse than to tho heavy English cart-horse. 
They are mostly bred in the* counties of Ayr mid Lanark, 
in the west. There are several sorts of sheep in Berwiek- 
shirc. On the hills the hlack-faeed Tweeddale are most 
common, being strong and hardy, and able lo endure the 
severity of the climate. They arc horned, and their w^ool 
is coarse. In the Meise and along the .slopes of the hills 
the improved breeds have been intnaiuced from the south, 
chiefly the Leiocstors. The Cheviot breed of sheep, which is 
common in Roxburglisliiri?, is also to be met with on the lower 
range of hills in Berwickshii-e. A wry gotnl breed has 
been produced by crossing the Cheviot with the Leicester. 
The Southdown breed also has been tried, and found to 
answer well ; but it is not so general ns the Ijeiccstcr and 
tho cross breeds above mentioned. 


Many of the cattle lairs held at Bi?rwick, Duns, Lauder, 
Coldstream, Greenlaw, and Oldhamstock are very extensive, 
and are a means (»f establishing great interchange between 
the live stock of England and that of Sci'tland. 

Berwicksliirc contains thirty-one ])arisheH and parts of ' 
two others. The county returns emo member to the House 
of Commons — the number of electors in 1^63 being 1846. 
The only royal burgh is Lauder, which is a irunnher of the 
IIaddiiigt(»n district of burghs. 

Civil Jfisfort/ and Aittif/uiiies . — At tin? lime of the 
Rimian invasion Berwickshire appears to have been occu- 
jiied by the Otadini. It was aftcnivards invaded and 
peoplcil by hands of Saxons about the middle of the fifth 
eeiitury. Tliis district was Y)art of the kingdom of North- 
umberland until the year 1020, when it was ceded to 
Malcolm 1 1, by the Earl of Northumberland. About the 
cKwenth century several Anglo-Saxon and Nonnan families 
settled in Berwiekshire. Bervvdek then began to rise into 
im|>ortane.e, and became for centuries after a point of con- 
tention betwecoi the Se-oteli and the English. Greenlaw was 
made tho eounty town by James VI. in November, 1600. 

The antiquities of Berwickshire, as might be e.vpccted 
from its ])osition as a border county, tlie seeiio of mucli 
predatf»ry warfare, are interesting. Tliero an? tumuli, 
cairns, military stations, and mined castles in almost every 
parish, and al. o the remains of some religious houses. One 
aisle remains of the priory church of Coldingliam, one of 
the oldest stiuctiires in Scotland. Dryburgh Abbey, Edin’s 
Hall (to the N.E. of Duns, on the N. slope of Coekbuni 
Law), Coeklmrnspath 'rower, Fast Castle, I’.arlston Tower, 
and 'riiirlstane Castle arc some of the many antiquities 
of tho county. 

BER'YL (from Persian hdtir^ Latin hmjlhis) is a sili- 
cate of aluminium and berylliiim, which e.ry.stallizes in the 
lie.\agouul or rhomhohedral system. Tins mineral species 
occurs in hexagonal prisms vvilliout regular tonninatioiis, 
w'ith a olcavago jiarallel to the basal plane, but iiidistinet; 
the fracture is eonehoidal or uneven, t))C Instrc is vitreous 
or resinous, and it is transparent or suhtranslueent. TJie 
hardness varies from 7*5 to 8, and tlic specific gravity from 
2*65 to 2*75. The composition of a typi(*al specimen — 
berylla, 14*0; alumina, 19*0; silica, 67*0. The colour is 
usually green, passing into blue and yellow, but great 
variations are produAnl by the quantity of oxide of iron 
present, 'Ihe clear and transparent varieties are liiglily 
juized us gems; of these the emerald is tho rich green 
(emerald green) variety, when* the colour is probably due 
to chromium, of which it contains under 1 per cent. 
'J’he atj an marine.^ or y»recious beryls are those clear beryls 
of a sea-green, pale bluish, or bluish-green tint. 

This mineral species may he distinguished from apatite 
by its greater hardness, and from green tourmaline by the. 
er> stalline form and hardness; the longitudinal striations 
of the prism arc also valuablo aids for distinguishing this 
species from other hexagonal minerals. Beryls have been 
found in tin? granites of 0()nnvall and Aberdeen, in giu'iss 
in Banir, and in an alt«*red limestone at Portsoy, Scotland. 
In Ireland they hav*c been found in the pvanites of Mournc 
and I..eiiister, and in quartzite, in Donegal. They are found 
in numerous other localities throughout the world. The 
finest emeralds come from a dolomite at Muzo, Colombia, 
hut large speeimeiis liave been haind in Siberia (in gnuiite) 
and ill Upper Egypt. Aquamarines come principally from 
Siberia, Hindustan, and Brazil. Very large ci^vstals, but 
seldom trans]>arent, have been obtained from North America. 

Of remarkable emeralds one belonging to the Duke of 
Dev’onshire may be mentioned. It weighs nearly 9 oz., is 
a regular hexagonal prism 2^ inches long by about 2 inches 
in diameter. Aiiotht*r beautiful specimen, in the posses.sion 
of Mr. Bcrcsford-IIope, weighs (i oz., and cost £500. A 
fine aquamarine belonging to Dom Pedro weighs 225 oz., 
and one in the collection of Mr. Beresford-Hope weighs 
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8 } 07., and mcnsum 4 inclics in ]en;;lh ; it is from the | 
handle of King Joachim Murat's sword. 

The value of these gems depends greatly on the colour 
and brilliancy, and on their being free from flaws. 

BliBYIiXnJBI. Sec Glucinium. 

BXR'yX is the typical germs of u family (Berycida?) of j 
ArANTliorTEtMTOil. The Berycuhe are distinguished by | 
their general aspect, their large strongly serrated scales, I 
the existence of .sharp furrows and streaks on the liones of | 
the skull, face, or gill-covers, the serraturcs or spines of 
the opercular bones, and the general stoutness and acuteness 
or angularity of the spinous lin-rays. 'J’he ventral fins are 
thoracic^ that is, placed below the pectoral fins; and they 
have more than five soft rays in addition to the spine. 
There are present eight hrancJiioatef/ah^ w’hieh arc bony 
rays supporting a fringe or membrane whicli closes the gill- 
opening. I’be body is covered with ctenoid scales, wliicb 
in the genus Aiioplogaster arc entirely absent, while in 
Monoceiitris they arc very large and hoiiy, forming a rigid 
plate of armour. The eyes are lateral, and in most of tlie 
genera are large. Teeth are found in tJje jaws and palate. 
The head is pi-ovided with large cavities, eovereil with thin 
skin for th(! secretion of nmeiis. Nearly all the memhers 
of this family are deep-sea fishes ; the genera Poh'mixia | 
and Beryx have been found in 345 fathoms. Another very * 
rare genus, Melampliat's, must, to judge from the small 
size of its eyes, live at a still greater depth. Holoccutrum 
and Myripristis are surface fishes, and are esteemed as food. 

Many of the Berycidsc have brilliant red and blue colours 
or gfdden tints. Nrmc enter the British seas, but they are 
ornaments of the intcrtropical seas. On<j (Iloltteenfrum 
lofiffipiunt) is called the Welshman in Jamaica, the lied • 
man at 8 t. I'homas', the Cardinal at iSt. Domingo, and the 
Squirrel in Carolina— - names springing from its red tints. 

The genus Beryx <jeeurs in Madeiia, the tr(»j»ieal Atlan- 
tic, and the seas of Japan and Australia. It has one 
dorsal fin with sevtn'ul sjdiies, an anal M‘ilh four spines, and 
a forked caudal. There are five conienl teeth both 011 the 
palatine bones and the vorner. 

In the genus Myripristis the air-hladdcr is divided by a 
contraction in two parts, the anterior of w bicli is ctmnected 
willi the organ of hearing. 

This family is found abundantly fos.sil, 'rhe genera 
Beryx, Iloloeentrum, and Myripristis are found in the 
fonnations of tlic Cretaceous period, together with many 
other genera now extinct, 

BSBZE'LXANXTE or BSB'ZELINE, a selenitic of 
copper found in Sweden and the Hartz. It contains about 
10 per cent, of selenium, and is a soft silver-white mineral 
that undergoes decomposition rojiidly in the air. 

BXBZBXIUS or BERZEL, JOHAN JACOB, an 
illustrious chemical pliilosofther, was born in 1779 at 
VilfcrsuTida, near Linkoping, in Sweden. He studied 
medicine and chemistry at Upsala. His first public ap- 
pointment was that of junior professor of pharruiie.y and 
chemistry at Upsala. Ifere he introduced the inethf>d. 
of teaching chemistry practically, whilst his predecessors 
had required their pupils to listen to lectures unillustruted 
by experiment. Tii 1815 he was made a knight of the order 
of Vasa, and in 1818 he became perpetual secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, an office which he retained till his 
death. In 1821 he received the grand cross of the order 
of Vasa, and in 1835 lie was called to the peerage, with the 
title of banm. In the snmmer of 1848 he was attacked 
with paralysis, and on the 7 ill of August he breathed out 
his mighty spirit. His intellect was not in the IcJist im- 
paired by the approach of death, and up to the last we find 
liim dictating his cliemical ideas and suggesting important 
ox|)eriments. His discoveries — the result of half a century 
of uninterru])ted and successful labour — are too many to he 
here fully enumerated. lie discovered the elements selenium 
and thorium, and was the first to e.\hibit in the metallic 


foi*m calcium, barium, and columbium or tantalum, and to 
isolate silicon and zirconium. lie it was who first giue 
modern analytical chemistry that exactness on which its 
value depends. He co-operated with Dalton in establishing 
the atomic theory, and determined the equivalents of the 
elements W'itli great exactness. The blow-pipe, first intro- 
duced by Bergmami and Gohn, became in his lianris an 
instrninent of almost magic [lOwer. lie was the author of 
numerous works, of which the best known is the “ Liirebok 
i Kemien ” (Text-book of Oliemistiy), an iiniiortant work, 
which has been translated into every European language, 

BESAN9ON, once the capital of Eraiichc-Cointe, now 
of the department of Donhs in France, stands on the river 
Doubs ill 47" 13' N. hit., C" 2' K. Ion., 259 miles »S.E.froiii 
Paris, on a branch of the railw’ay to Lyons. The ]>oj)uliition 
in 1882 was .f)7,(»C7, The principal and more ancient part 
of the town is built on a peninsula formed by tla^ river on 
I its left Lank ; this is joined to the part on the opposite bank 
I by a stone bridge, the foundations of which are of Uomaii 
' construction. The isfhiniis of the peninsula consists of a 
! mass of rock, on wdiieh the citadel is built. Tin* citadel 
Commands the approaehe.s from the N., but is itself com- 
manded by the hills on the E., S., and S.W. To defend 
the approaches in these directions several forts have been 
constructed, and these outworks altogether reiidcT Besunvoii 
I a fortress of the first class, and one of the strongest mili- 
I tarv positions in Europe. 

Besan^on is a well-built town ; the houses arc all (d 
stone, and two or three stories high. The streets are w'id«i 
and regular, the squares spaeioiis and ornamenled with 
hiuntaiiis. There is a fine promenade in the city fijriiied 
out of the guldens of the Grandvello Paliu’e, and another 
of great extent called Chnmars {Campus whk-h 

rims along the Doubs. 'I'lie most remarkable edifices in 
the town are the Cathedral Clmreh of St. Jean, which was 
built in the eleventh century, and is decorated with ])aiiit- 
iiigs by th(‘ best masters and with several fine sculptures; 

I the churches of I.a Madeleine, St. Pierre, and St. Frun^ois- 
Xavicr, the hospital of St. .lacqnes, the palace and Cidlege 
built by Cardinal Grandvelle and his father, the t»)wn- 
house, the court-house (in which the parliament (»f the 
province formerly sat), the bjuracks, the thcatrc, and the 
public library, which is adorned witli statues and contains 
300,000 volumes, besides some valuable manuscripts. A 
passage cut through the rock on which the citadel stands, 
and called Jm Porte Taitlee^ is a Roman work, and formed 
part of an aipieduct by which ])ure water w'as eonveyetl to 
the town from Arcier, a distance of 5J miles. 

Bcsaiivoii gives title to an archbishop, whose see consists 
of the departments of Doubs and Haute-Saone, and under 
w'hnsc ecclesiastical siipcriii ten deuce are the sees of Verdun, 
Beliey, Saint-Did, and Nancy, The High Court and the 
University Academy of Besan^on exercise jurisdiction over 
the departments of Donhs, Haute-Saone, and Jura. In 
coiinee.tion with the academy there are in the town a college, 
a school of medicine, and a faculty of arts. The town also 
possesses tribunals of first instance and of commerce, uu 
ecclesiastical Heminaiy’,u museum of natural history, schools 
of artillery and design, an institution for deaf mutes, an 
academy of sciences and arts, and a museum eoniainiiig 
antiques, paintings, &c., which were hequentlied by the 
architect Paris to his native city. 

Bcsaiivon is a place of considerable manufacturing 
industry ; its position on the Doubs, which is navigable, and 
on the canal which unites the Rhone and the Rhine, makes 
it the centre of an important trade. The chief* manufac- 
ture is that of the works of watches and clocks, ia wliich 
sevcrnl thousand piirsons are emjdoyed, and in which in- 
dustry the town has hecomo a rival to Geneva, producing 
upwai-ds of 500,000 watclies aimually. Hosiery,* coarse 
woollens and cottons, car|)etSy wall-paper, hardware, stoves, 
liqueurs, and artificial flowers arc manufactured. There are 
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also iron-foundries, cliina-works, tnuncrios, several largo 
breweries, and establiHhinents for bleaching wax. The trade 
of the town consists in its industrial products, and in wine, 
brandy, broadclotb, groceries, iron, and coal. 

liesan^on is a very ancient city ; it was railed by the 
Uoinans Veaonlio^ of which the modem name is a slight 
<'orruption. Julius Ciesnr, who occupied it n.c. 5C, in 
order to ju'oteet the Sdquani, whose capital it was, from the 
(leriiians under Ariovistus, speaks of it ns one of the 
largest and strongest cities of Gaul. The city was greatly 
improved under Aurclinn, in whoso hon<iur a triumphal arch 
w.is erected, which, though much mutilated, still exists. 
AVliilst under the Koninn dominion Besan^on was the seat 
of one of the most famous schools in Gaul. Near the town 
are the ruins of the ancient amphitheatre, which must have 
heiMi able to hold 20,000 spectators. After being many 
limes besieg<’d, stunned, dcinoliahcd, and rebuilt, from the 
tini(‘ of Attila till the iiftcenth century, the city then fell 
to Austria, by which power it was ceded to Spain at the 
treaty of Mtlnster. Louis XIV. captured it in 1000, and 
sinee then it has belonged to France. In 1814 and 1H15 
it Avas inv(*sted and hoinharded hy the allies, and in the 
Avar of 1870-71 it formed an important position in the 
inoveinems of the French army. I 

BESSARABIA, the most soutIi-Ave&t<‘ily province of 
the Bussiaii empire, consists of those portions of Turkey 
lying hetAveen the Dniester and the rrntli, vshich were 
Avr<‘.sted from the Turks by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812; 
tlicy previously formed the norlh-eahterii ])arl of Moldavia 
and tlje Bndjuk, or Bessarabia pniper, and now coustituto 
nnd(*r the Uiissians one of the provinces included in Avliat 
is designated “ the Southern Kegion.” 

'J’Ik* Kussian province of Bessarabia contains an area of 
17.2r»l English square miles ; it extends botAvecii dd"* 4&' 
and 48"’ 40' N. bit., and 2d° and 80^ .*10' E. km. It is 
bdunded cm the N.E. and E. by the Kussian jaminces of 
I'ddiilia and Cherson, from wliicli it is separated by the 
Dniester; on tlie S. by the Danube, which se]»arates it 
fnmi the Dobnidscha; on the W. by the line of the Prutli, 
by Avliicli it is sejKirated from Kouniania; and on the N.W. 
by that i)art of the kingdom of Austrian Galicda calk'd 
the BiickoAviiie, By the tre.aty of Fans of 1 85G a slight 
rectification of its boundaries took place to exclude Kiissia 
from any control of the navigation of the Danube ; but the 
territ<n’y then ceded by Kussia was restored to her by the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

If Bessarabia Avero properly cultivated there are fcAV 
countries Avhich would - urpass it in ])rodnetiveness. The 
Ifiiger portion of it, which lies to the lunth, is a succession 
of gently undulating country, with a deep layer of fertile 
soil. The southern part, «»r Budjak, is less favourable for 
culture. The principal river is the Danube, Avhieh borders 
it on the south from the mouth of tlu? Frutli to the Black 
Sea, and includes the three channels already mentioned, 
Avliii'k form the large islands of Zutoka, Tslieral, and Lcti, 
and several minor ones. The other riA’ers are the Prulh, 
the Jalpnch, Kogalnik, the Sarata,tlie Dniester, and others 
of less importance. There are several small lakes in the 
soutlicrn lialf of the province, some of fresh water and 
sutm. of salt. 

The climate is in general mild, salubrious, and agreeable; 
the grape, the liner kinds of Imit, and melons gruAv in the 
open air. The steppes of the Budjak, Iiowcatf, having no 
shelter from trees or w'oods, arc sometimes so hot in sum- 
mer that the p'ass wilhers; yet* the vicinity of the Car- 
pathians and the more remote range of tliu Balkan for- 
tunately prevent this extreme heat from being of kmg 
duration in ordinary seasons. The winter is piercingly cold 
in these districts, which arc un])rotectcd by the highlands 
or mountains. 

Since Bessarabia has been incorporated with the Kussian 
dominions the cultivation of the soil has been rapidly im- 


proving, and numerous colonies liavc been settled in (iie 
heai'tof the country. Notwithstanding these immigrations, 
veiy extensive districts of productive land remain either 
uncultivated or arc only used as pasture for cattle and 
sheep. The deseriptioiis of grain raised in Bessarabia are 
wheat, barley, millet, and particularly kukuruz or maize, 
the meal of which is substituted for Avheq^eii flom. The 
corn-lands, from tl)e facilities for export afforded by the 
ports of Keny and Ismail, are situated chiefly in that 
direction; but, in general, the want of markets for gi'oiii 
discourages cultivation. 'I'hc vine, flax, hemp, tol>aeco, and 
numerous fruits and vegetables arc «'iiltivated. The nortbeni 
districts produce lino forest trees suitable for sliipbuilding. 
'file gieat resource of the province is, however, tlic rearing 
of horned cattle, horses, and siiccp ; for the steppes of the 
Budjak abotuid in exiudlent grass, and the northern dis- 
tricts in rich mcafloAA's and pastures. PriA'ate individuals 
maintain studs of great extent, and the districts of Vashv 
and Kliotiii are eelubialcd for the number of horses they 
rear no less than tin* excel leiice of the breeds. The buffalo, 
and many A’arieties of game, birds, and fish are among th(» 
animals (»f the country. 

The jjiineipal mineral jiroiliict of this province is salt, 
Avliieh is obtained in (M)nHiderahle quantities from the lakes 
ill the Budjak. 'I'he province also yields saltpetre, coal, 
b.'iy-salt, Glauber salt, alabaster, marble, and lime. 

Bessarabia divided into six districts — Khotin, tb(‘ 
capital of Avbieli is the toAvn and fortress of the same name ; 
Yassy, chief town Bellzy; Orkhei or KisbenotV, chief town 
Kiblicueff; Bender, chief town of that name on the Dniester; 
Akennau or xVkkyerinan, the chief toAvn of which noAV bears 
the same name, and was called Alba Julia in the time of 
' the Komans; and Ismail, whose capital of the same name 
I lies on tlic Kile eliannel. The population of the Avholc 
province, according to the latest oflieial estimate, was- 
I l,.‘>14,iyi. It eoniprises MoldaAiaiis, Knssians, Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, and coluiiisls. The eliiof inhabitants arc 
the MokkiA ians. Their language is the Moldavian, a singular 
medley of a Sekivonian dialect with Latin and Italian; it 
is full of diphthongs, and has hence acquired a certain 
degree of richness and euphony. They profess the orthodox, 

, or Kusso-(jii‘e(>k fiiitli, and an; a tall, handsome, slim race 
of men. d'lie Avonicii liaA’e the character of being iiiiieh 
more industrious than the men. The Knssians aie tlio 
chief artisans, and the Greeks the chief deak*i*s. There is 
a moderate commere.e in and out of the province, but very 
fuAv manufactures. Tlie toAvns and villages are ha* the 
most part dirty and eoinfortksss. 

BES'SEL/ FRIEDRICH WILHELM, one of Ibe 
first of modern astronomers, was born at Miiulen, 22nd 
July, 1781. In 1810 be published an important w'ork 
containing his researches on the orbit of the great comet of 
1807, which gained liim the Lalandc medal of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. The same jear ho was appointed 
by the King of Piiissia director of a new obseiwalory at 
Koingsbcrg,Avberc be superintended the erection and mount- 
ing of the instruments. Here be remained, diligently pur- 
suing bis aNtronomicul labours, until bis death, which took 
place at the obsoiTatory, 7th March, 184G. Among the 
inoro im]»ortaiit of liis eontrihutiona to the science of 
astroimmy may be enumerated the publication, in 1818, of 
the Fniidameiita Astroiiomim,” founded on the Greenwich 
observations of Bradley, AvliicIi hy eleven years* labour lio 
reduced to order, carefully determined the errors of Brad- 
ley’s comparatively imperfect instruments, and eliminated 
from these works those fundamental and universal constants 
the application of which to any crude observation enables 
Hie astronomer to state exactly wliat the place of the 
observed object would be, bad it bet‘n observed not from 
the moving platform of the earth, hiit from an invariable 
point in tlie centre of the planetary system. This Avork, of 
the highest value to aslroiiomers, was completed by the 
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“■Tjil)iila} Kppioniontanoc,” issued iu 1830. He was alsu 
tlui author of a work on Il»* “Se(5onds Pondiilinn ” for 
IJeiTin, of “Astronomical Rcseardies” (in two volmnes, 
1841-42), of some popular lectures on astronomy wliitOi 
were published after his death, and of jiearly 200 separate 
])apcrs on ust^onondcal subjects, liy a s<'ri<\s of patient 
observations ex^j^'iidiuj' over three years he ohhiined the 
annual parallax of the fixed star, 01 Cy,"Tii. lie propose<l 
as the best of all modes of fixin;^ the latitude, observation 
hy n tehiseope swcepln*; an arc at ri;^ht angles to the, meri- 
dian, and determined tlie mass of Saturn's rin^s tljron^h 
their disturbing elVect on the satellite 'I'itan. He also 
prepared a catalogue of stars, extending to the ninth ma»<- 
nitude within the zone from 15^ N. to lii" S. declination, 
making over 7;>,00t) observations for ibis jmrpose. Con- 
♦•erning the value of his labours a eom]ii't(‘ut lUitish critic 
has observed, that “no man in recent limes among the 
cultivators of astronomy has achieved a surer immortality 
tliaii Ijcssel’s; not a step can he taken Jicnc(*forth in advance 
unless it departs from some point that has been iix<‘d by 
this most reinavkahle ])erson.” 

BES'SEMER STEEL. .^c(! Ikon. 

BETCH'WORTH, a \illagc of Surrey, r> miles from 
h*eigatt‘, and 2(i from London i)y the South-eastern Hail- 
nay, is pleasantly situated in the \ alley of the Mole. The 
ehnreh, partly rebuilt in 1 8 10, contains some interesting 
inemorials. At Ijetchwovth Paik, a spot of peculiar beauty, 
ar(^ tlaj ruins of a castellated mansion of the lifteeiith cen- 
tury, occupying an ch‘valed knoll on tiie western hauk 
of the JMoIe, 

BK'TEL. i<e« Aki-X’A, (hi 

BETH' ANY, alunit 8 miles from .lerusah'in.al the ford, 
of Mount Olivet. The whole ini])<)rtanee of the place is 
derived from >lew 'r<'slanient liistory, it. being ne\er men- 
tioned in the ( ild Test.ament or the Apocrypha. It was 
the residence (d Lazarus and his sisleis, and a faxourite 
rrdreat of Christ. On the site of lletliany then* is 
now a village inljahited hy Arabs called “ Lazarn eh,” or 
lh({ “Town of La/anis,” where what are said to he the 
lioiiso of Simon the leper and the grave of l.azarus are 
nIiowu. The appe.'irauce of the hitter certainly eon esponds j 
what is said about it iu Scripture. 

BETHES'DA was iJie n.'mie. of a tank ui‘ pool sur- 
rounded hy live halls or i»orelir*.s near the Sheeji-gate. 
.leriisalem. Tradition ikjw points out this tank or ])ool 
near tJie gate of St. Slej»hcii, at the east side of the moun- 
tain on which tlie temple stood, where tliere is an empty 
tank 120 feet long and 40 feet broad, walled round witli 
stones, hut without water. 

BETH'LEHEM, a \o^^ n ill the ITniti'd State m of Kortli 
America, on the norlli hank of llie river Lelngli,is48 miles 
N.W. from Philadeliihia. It was settled by the Moiavians 
under Count Zinzendoif in 1741. Tt is a neatly-built town, 
and contains a large church of GotJjic arcliiteeture. There 
is a bridge over the Lehigh 40h feet long, and the Lehigh 
canal passes hy the side of the river throiigli the lower 
]»art of the. town. The population in 1880 was 4512, 
chiefly Moravians. 

BETH'LEHEM HOSPITAL, or the Hospital of 
St. Mary, llethleluMu, was originally founded iu 1247 as a 
religions house hy Simon Vitz Mary, a citizen of Loudon, 
uj)on lands in the ])aris]i of St. Hotolpli Without, 15islio]>s- 
gate. After the dissolution of monasteries it was granliMl 
ill 17)47 to tlie mayor, cominonally, and citizens of l^iiuloii 
ns .m liospital for lunaties, and heeaine eoiiimouly know'n 
as “Uedlain.'’ 'fhe enlargement of tlie e.stahlishincnt having 
becoiiKi necessary, 'while tin; original neiglibourhood had 
become close and confined, the new liospital of Jlethlehem, 
as it was then called, "wiis e.oinnieneed in 1075 on a plot of 
ground near Loudmi Wall. This structure, howeier, in 
turn gave way to a filtia- building erected in 1814 in a 
eommodiou.s situation south of tlie Thaine.s. 


BETH'LEHEM-JUDAH, EPHRATH, or EPH* 
RATAH. so called to distinguish it from Heihlohem of 
Zehulon (Jos. \ix. 15), stands on a rising-ground 0 mile.s 
S.E. of .Tcrusalein. It never ivas a large towm. The earlier 
name of Betlilelieni was Kpliratali (Clcn. xxxv. 16, Ifi; 
xlviii. 7). It was fortified hy llehohoam (2 Chroii. xi. 5, 6). 
Jt wjis the seene of Rae.htd’s death and burial (CJeii. xxxv. 
Ifi), the initive phiee of Samuel’s father (1 Sam. i. 1), the 
residence of Boaz and Kuth (Rulli iv. 11), and tli(*. birth- 
place of David (1 Sam. xvii. 12). It was once, eaj) lured 
hy the I’liilkstines (2 Sam. xxiii. 14). The house of lioaz, 
the patriiuoiiy of David, was bestowed byliirii on Chimh.'im 
the Hileadite, and became the khan or inn on the great 
road to Egypt. It was the last ral lying-point of the 
remnant of Judah nft<‘r the iiiVasUiU of Rehneliadiiezzar 
(Jer. xli. 17), and the hiithplace of our Lord (Luki* ii. 11). 
The pious Empress Helena built a handsome ehureli in tlic 
form of a cross over the S]H)t in which Christ is .supposed 
to have been horn, wliieh remains to this day. This elmreli 
wa.s mucJ) <*mhe]li.slied hy her .sou Constantine, 

A monastery of great extent accommodates Creek, L.'itin, 
and Anneiiiaii monks, who have the charge of guarding the. 
Chapol of tlie X.'itivitj. which is avast gi'otto cut (nit. of 
the rock and ])aved with marble. It contains three altars 
constantly liirhleJ iij) witli silver lamj»s. One of tlu-.se is 
said to oocn])y the sj)ot on which Christ was ]>orii, the 
second tile place of the manger, and the tliird the space in 
whieli took jilace the adoration of the l^Iagi. ropulalioii 
ahi>nt 3000, most of whom are (fiiristians, and wlio uk! 
ehii’lly emploied in the manufacture of beads, erucilixes, 
! ami rosaries, ivhieh .are vended to jdlgrim.s ivho re.soit to 
i the \illage as a saer«‘d shrine. 

bEthune ■lakes its name fiom a strongly -fort i lied 
low’ll ill Franei* in the de])artmenl of Fas de Calais, with a 
eolh*ge and IM)76 inhahituiils, situated on a rock above the 
Jlretli 18 miles N. l)y W. from Arras. 'J'he town is jjretty 
well luiiit.and posses.ses a large sipiave, the centre of which 
is occupii'd l>y an old tower of odd construction. The 
tow’n-hall, w’hieh slaiuks on one side of this sipiare, and the 
principal ((hit hie) cliurcli, remarkable, for th(‘ light eli'gance 
of its na\c, are the only buildings of imjuirtanee. Rdthune 
lias a puhlie lilirary ; manufactures of so)ip, oil, lawn ami 
woollen cloth; salt refineries, heet-root sugar factories, tan- 
lard.s, ami a giii di.stillery. The trade of the town in its 
imlustiial jiroducts, .and in corn, wine, brandy, oleaginous 
seeds, cliee.se, elmrco.al, iron, pottery, t&c., is mueli facilitated 
hy tluj La we and Rassde canals, wliieh here meet in a com- 
mon ba.sin. 'I'lie first artesian W(*lls were bored iu lidtlmiic 
and its neigh hoitrliouiL 

BETHY'LUS is a genus of Hymknciptkka belonging 
to the gi-ouj) Pi: I’l vouA. The insecls of this genn.s are lilt le 
foiir-winged flii's, remarkable for their large depressed 
heads; they are not very unlike ants in their appearance, 
and are found in flowers und flometinu's on the leaves of 
.shrubs, to wdiich they resort in search of small caterpillars, 
whieli tliey .‘•tore up in cells to nourish their fatnre progeii}’. 
They are e.lnefly found in dry and sandy situations. 

BETJUA'NA. Sec RKruuANA. 

BETON'ICA or BET'ONY. See Stack y.s. 

BETROTH'AL or BETROTH'BISOT means that 
:i mail and w’Otnaii pledge their troth or truth to one 
.another to enter at some convenient lime, fixeil or unde- 
termined, into the slate of matrimony. In the; law of Moses 
tliere are provisions respecting the state of the virgin Avho 
is betrothed. In tlie lloman law the “sponsalia” or 
heti-otliment is defined to he n “promise of a future mar- 
riage.” Accordingly “ sjioiisa” signifies a woman proniised 
ill iTiarri.age, and “sponsus” a man who is engaged to marry. 
Sponsalia could take place after the parties were seven 
years of age. (“ Digest,” 28, tit. i.) In England fomal 
engagements of this kind W’erc usual down to the time of 
the Refoniiatioii, 
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Th« nortliern iifttions, includiiiff the iioitliern Enpfh^hnntl 
•the Scotch, called this cereirioiiy hy tlu; cxpresHive term 
It and" fluting^ or hand-fa^tninfj. In Gorinuiiy the jnirties iiro 
railed respectively “hrant” niid “ hrilutiKam” (bride and 
hridecjiyioin) from the time of the, betrothment (vcrlohuii") 
until the injirriage ; and it is nsual to advertise the be- 
trothal ill newspapers, both of the town of the bride and 
of that of the bridej;rooni. 

BET'TA is a j^onus of fishes of the order Acantiioi*- 
'n-ntYdii, and bcfloiifrs to tho same family as the olinibin*; 
perch or Anauas. A species of this j^enns {Belta pvgnar^ 
is dornestieateii by tho Siamese and trained to fi'rht! An 
excellent areoniit of the habits of tins lisli is i^iven by 
1 )r. Cantor in his “ Catalogue of Malayan Fishes.” “ 'l^lieii 
the lish is in a state of quiet, with tho tins at rest, the dull 
<*olour.s ]>reseiit. iiothiiii; remarkable. lint if two aie bronjrht 
within sifilit of each other, or if one sees its <omi imsi'jo in 
a lookiiif^-filass, the little creature becomes suddenly ex- 
cited, the rai‘'ed fins and tlio whole body shine with metallic 
colours <»f dazzliuf' beauty, while the projected •jill ir.em- 
brane, waxing like a black frill round the throat, adds 
sometliiii" jrrotesqiie to the general aiipcarance. In this 
state of irritation It makes repeated darts at- its re;d or 
reti(*et»‘«I anta»;oni,‘'t. Hut the fish, when out of eaeli other s 
si"lit, instantly become quiet. This ileseription of their 
ae,ti(»ns was drawn u]» in 1H40, at Sinj'apore, by a fjeiitle- 
man who liad received a present of several from the Kin" cif 
Siam. Tliey xvcti* ki'pt sinpjly in glas.ses of water, fed with 
the Ifirvin of nmsquitf»es, ami had thus lived many mouths, 
'file Siamese are as iiifaliiatod with eonihats of the.se fishes 
as the Malays aie with their eock fights, and slake coii- 
si<lerahle sums, jiiid sometimes their liheity and that of 
their families, on the issue. Tlie license to exliihit lisli- 
ii‘rlits is farmeil, and yields a eoiisiilerahh* revenue to the 
crown. The sjieeies aliounds in the rivulets at the foot of 
hills of Ikaiaiiff. 'J’lie iiiliahitants name it ‘Fla^Kat,* or 
the ‘ Fi"Iitii)"-fish,’ but the kind kept especially f«n*fiahtm" 
is an artificial variety cultivated for tin* purpose." 

Ill the "enus Jletta the dorsal tin is .short and without 
any pungent spine ; Hie ventral tin has live soft rays, the 
outer hei 11 " produced ; the anal fm is Ion". The line of 
]ierforated scales whieli runs alon" the siil<* of liony Jislies 
is inteiTiijited or altojxether waiitin" in this family. As in 
Aiiahas, the plls arc constructed for retainiii" water. 

BET'TING or WA'GERING, a j.raetiee too v\<dl 
known to need definition, which has come down from the 
earliest times, is now extensively prevalent throii,"lioiit 
civilized society, and moie especially so wln*re\'er the Kii"- 
ii-sh lan"na;;c is spoken. Kvery kind of sport is made a 
means of hettin", hut that of Jiorse-racin" is l)y far the 
most ]>opular, and Hie amount of money wliicli eliaii"es 
liands over sonic of the more imjKirtant ijwe.s reai-lies 
mi eiiormouH sum. 'I'lie selfishness, folly, ami mischief of 
this habit arc t<»o ap]iareiit to reqnin’ (‘xposition — Hie ever- 
recurrin" cases of cmlxv.zlemciit where men have a]»]»ro- 
jiriated money iiitnisled to tlicin for Hiis purpose, would of 
tlieiiiselvTS be sufiieicnt to point Hicso out; but the custom 
is so widely sjiread and so "cnerally saiietioiied by society 
ns to be beyond the power of any le|;islative enactment 
wbicli ini"bt be passed for its siqqiression. iSoimdliin" has 
been d<ine, Imwcver, towards Hie n'^iilation of public ladtiii", 
and houses or rooms ojieiied for Hiat purpose were in JS.'i.'l 
deckared hy statute (IG ^17 Viet. c. 11*.)^ to be public 
nuisancos, and jiersons keepiii" tlicmare liable to a penalty 
of £30 and costs, or to imprisonment not excei'diiif^ two 
mouths. This Act haviiif; been evaded, a further cii.aet- 
ment was made in 1874 (37 Viet. c. lo) whovcliy persons 
who published any advertisement of a bettiii"-lioiise, or 
who comlnctfid one by means of tlio post-offi<’e, were also 
rendered liable to a penalty of £30 and costs, or two 
months* imprisonment with or without hard lalxmr. 
Another Act (the 30 & 37 Vicl. c, 38^ also provides that 


any person playinj^ or betting by way of watering or 
gaming in any street, road, highway, or other open and 
public place, at or with any table or inslnimerit of gaming, 
or any coin, card, token, or other article used as an instni- 
inent of gaming, shall be deemed a vogue and a vagabond, 
and may he puiiisbed accordingly, or in lieu such jmiiish- 
iimut fined £2 for first offeiiee, and £.j fqf any second or 
subsequent oflence. See Gaming. 

BETUL' (yfa/foo/), a district in tho Chief Coinmis- 
sioiiersliip of Hie Central Provinces of IJritisli Imlia, lying 
between 2 1"' 20' and 22" 35' N. lat., and 77" 13' and 78^* 

K. Ion. It is bounded on the N. and \V. by Hoslianga- 
b:ul district, on the E. liy Chindwnrfi, while of its southern 
border the easlern half tonelies Nagpur distri<'t, ami tho 
w<‘stern lialf llerar. The area is 4118 square miles, and 
the })upnlation 28."). 000. Tlii; administrative Iiead quarters 
an* at Hadnur. 

Though esventiall}" a higlilaiid country, with a mean 
elevation of 2000 feck above Hie sea, this di.striet divides 
itself naturally into several portions, distinguished bv tJieir 
ap])eai*anee, their soil, and their geologicJil formation. 
lb‘tul, the chief town, occupies the centre of the district. 
It lies ill a level basin of rich land composed of a deep 
alluvial deposit eiitin^Iy devoid of black soil. Tliis tract is 
almost entirely under ciiltivatifin, being studded with nume- 
rous and Ibnving village (•onnnnnities. Tlirongli it flow 
the perennial stri'ams of the Machna and Sauii»na. wbib- on 
every side but the wi'st steep riilges of igneous rocks shut 
it ill. Westward the 'J’apti winds Ihniiigli a deeji valley 
clotluMl with dense jungle. Helow this a fertile rolling 
plafi‘au of basaltic formation spreads over Hie soiiHieni 
I t»art of Hie district, with Hie sacred town of Multai at its 
j liigliest point, till it is lost in the wild and broken line of 
I momitaiiis which parts lletnl from the low count ly beyond. 

I Here ami there fruitful valbys lie between Hie siiecessivu 
ridges of tr!i))-roek, and in a few ]ilac,es the shallow’ soil on 
I the lops of Hie liills has been turned to account; bnt most 
i oi the land i.s barren, 'rreesrarely occur, .and Hie southern 
face of the distiiet is bare and desolate. Above the town 
of Hetnl extends a tract of poor land thinly inhahited .uid 
nieagerly cultivated, ending in Hie main eliaiii of Hie Sut- 
j ]nira Hills, beyond which a oiaisiderable fall takes phu’C in 
. the general level of the etiniitry. North, again, lies an 
! irregular pl.iin of sandstone formation, well wooded, and 
presenting in jilaees the ajipeaiaiiceof avast jiark ; hut the 
soil is mostly unfit frn* the pioiudi, and barely rew’ards Hie 
labours of Hie few cult i vat ors. 'Jo the extreme n'»rtli the 
district is bounded by .a line of mountains rising sheer out 
of the great plain of Hie Narbadda (Nevbmlda). Tin? 
western portion of this region is a mass of hill and jungle, 
inhabited almost wliolly by Gonds and Kurkiis. Forests 
e.o\er a large <*xlent of country. Five, of the best timber- 
bearing tracts, with a total area of Itir) square miles, have 
been reserved by the government. 'J'liey contain abuii- 
i dance of vonng te.ak, some magnificent saj {^I'eidapitra 
\ glahra\ kawa {J\Htajdvra arynua\ sliisham (^J>albn'r/ia 
I laHfofia), sdlai (^Jio.strt'lfia fhttrlJlraX ami other excellent 
I tiiiilier. The unreserved state forests extend over 
square miles, and are umh'r the management of the, 
deputy-commissioner. 

During the greater part of the yisar Europeans liml tho 
climate of Heliil ngn*cahle and not inihealthy. The elevation 
of the eomilrv and the iieighbonrhood of extensive forests 
teiiqier the gre.at heat of tho sun, and even in the hot 
se.ason the nights are invariably cool and pleasant. During 
the rains the climate is sometimes cold and raw, thick 
clouds and mist enveloping the sky for many days together, 
lly far the most fatal complaint is fever, to which cause 
are generally due about 8t» per cent, (d the deaths through- 
out the, district. Dysentery also, and other bowel com- 
jilaints, eonstanlly prove fatal. 

lly the treaty of 1820 Ilctul district was formally 
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incorporated with the BritiKh possessions, and is now 
administiired hj a deputy-^coininisHiuniT. 

BBTULA. See Bnicii. 

BETULlLffi is a group romposod of tho two genera of 
trees, Bctula and Alims. By some hotiinists it is looked 
upon os fonuing an order, but acconling to the latest 
authority, till Genera PlaiitAruin” of Beutlmm and 
Hooker, ibis group is classed as a tribe of the order 
Gupulifek-i:. The flowers are arrangiMl in catkins. In 
the female flowers there are t wo styles, a two-celled ovary, 
each cell with one ovule; but in the fruit, a small nut, thcro 
is only one cell with a single st'ed. See Biitni, Ali»eu. ' 

BSTU'WB, a largo and forlih; district of Holland, 
inclosed between the Waal, tlic Rhine, and tho Lek, which 
joins tlie Rhine to the Waal, and thus forms an island that 
occupies t»art of the country of the ancient Batavi. The 
length of the district of Betnwe is nearly (JO miles frfiin 
E. to W. Its breadth is vciy irvegiilav; between Viaiien 
and Gorkimi it is about 1o miles. The princi]).il towns of 
Betnwe are (iorkum and Thiel. The river Liiighe. whieh 
falls into the Waal at Goikum, cro.^ses Betnwe llirough the 
greater ])art of its length. 

BEVEL is the name apjdied both to the oblique angle 
formed^ by two surhurs wbieli meet at either more or 
less than a right angle, and to tlm instrument employed 
by (‘arpeiiters and joiners for taking and transferring 
such angles. The common carpenter s bevel consists of a 
straight woodc'n stock mortiscMl at (me end to re(Miiv(; a 
thin blade, which ih usually fen-med of steel, mid attaelunl 
to the stock by a pin in such a way that it may be turned 
to any required angle, and secured by a tightening screw. 
Wliere many articles liave to be worked to tin* same angle, 
it is desirable to use a fixed bevel made to the required 
angle, ospeeially where one or both of the limbs are curved; 
and w’hen the int(‘rior angle of the he\el is that used by 
the workman, such an instruimmt is sometiiiies called 
a “ joint -hook.*’ 

inV^ELAND, a district of tlie ])rovinec of Zeeland in 
the kingdom of Holland, consisting of the islands of Noord 
Beveland and Zuid or iSonth lleveland, with a smuller 
island called Wolfuartsdijk situated between the two. Zuid 
Beveland i'< by far the largest and 1 be tiiiest of the three 
islands; its length is 25 miles from K. to W., and its 
greatest breadth is about *.) miles from N. to 8. It jiro- 
dui^cs corn, ahundaiicc of fruit, vegetables, and madder. 
The capital, Goes, Avhicli has 5(it)0 inhabitants, is situated 
on tlie north eoust of Ziiid Beveland; there arc besides 
many villages scattered about tlu^ island. Noord Beveland 
is a inueh poorer country, being low and marshy; its length 
is about 13 miles, and its greatest, breadth about 4 miles. It 
has a few villages, the ]irineipal of which are Wissenkerko 
and Kortjyri. W'olfaartsdijk is a small fertile island which 
contains two villages. 

BEV'ERLEY, a market •town and innnieipal borough, 
and the capital of tho East Riding of Yorkshire, is 181 j} 
miles N. by W. from London, and l> miles N. by W. from 
Hull. It is situated at the base of the Wolds, and about a 
mile from the liver Hull, ami is a station on tho Hull, 
Beverley, and Bridlington hraneh of tlie North-castoni 
Railway. It is diviileil into tsvo wards, and is governed by 
six aldermen (one of whom is mayor) and eighteen conn- 
eillors. For sanitary purposes the town is under a local 
board of health consisting of twenty-four members. The 
town was formerly a pailiaineiitary borough, and returned 
two incinbcrs to the House of Commons; but in 1870 it 
was disfranchised for the bribery whieh had been practised 
at the general election in IHGH, and on several j»revi«*us 
occasions. Tin? population of the iiiunieipal borough and 
liberties in 1881 was 11,425. 

The ancient history of Beverliw is ohseiire. No Roman 
i*einains have been discovered. 'J’li(*r(! was a monastery 
there in the eighth century, whieh King Athelstan con- 


verted into a college, and a charter was granted by him to 
the town of Beverley about the year 938. Tlic charter of 
Athelstau was confirmed by succeeding kings, or similar 
ones were granted. It appeal's that Beverley was a inaun- 
fucturing town at an c'arly period, and it is mentioned as 
one of the towns which might “freely buy and sell dyed 
cloths.” In the time of Edward III. Hull had become a 
town of increasing iini>ortanee, and was an impediment to 
the advancement of Beverley, as it oflcred greater facilities 
for domestic, and foreign commerce by its situation at thcj 
juimtion of the riv(T Hull with the Humber, and the pre- 
tensions of -Beverb'y as a port became disri'garded. To 
raise the declining commevei^ of Beverley ;i eharter incor- 
porating the town was procured in the fifte(‘iilh year of 
Elizahidh, and the right to send tuo burgesses to rej»r(‘sejit. 
the burgesses in Parliament was aekiiowleilged. 'J'bis right 
the men of Beverley had exercised as early us tho time of 
Edward I., hut for a loi.g series of years they had ceased 
to avail thcms(‘lves of such prhilege. Tin* last, eliaiter, 
jirevioiis to the Municipal Reform Act, was tliat gijuited 
in the first year of James II. 

Ihwerley is a town of great length, considering its popu- 
lation, being considerably more than ii mile from its eom- 
m(‘ii(‘(aneiit on the r(»ad from Hull to its outskiits on 
Driffield road. The principal street is wide and airy; the 
market-place, which comprises an area of nearly 4 jien!s, is 
omaincirti'd with an cje Lingular niarkid -cross, liiaiooni 
of the North Ear. a gate of the tiim* of Edward III., 
(fiiarles 1. is said to have lodged, 8ev(*ral good sluqis and 
houses have licen built in recent years, and some improve- 
iiicuts cl1eet<‘(l in the sanitary arrangonients of the town. 
Bevel ley is tin* centre of an important agricultural district, 
and has a large tv.'ule in corn and gDner!il farm ]»r()dnee. 
Many of the inlnihit:iiits are engaged in tanning, and thero 
aiv home extensive ngMenltnral implement manufactories, 
'riie other induslii.al establishments are whiting faetorms, 
artificial inaimre works, corn, bone, and liiisced mills, and 
.several breweries and mal t-lioiises. There is also a good trade 
in eattle, e,oal. and timber. The finest ohji*ct in Beverh’y 
is the eollegiato Church of St. John, commonly calh‘d the 
Miii.ster Church, whieh in .size and be.auty of archil eelnre 
is superior to many eathedruls. This edifice has been built 
at ditlereiil perbwls, .and exhibits various styles of (lothio 
arcliitecture. The ))rineipal w'iudow at the cast end is 
similar to that of York. The, entrance to the nave on the 
north .side is by a porch of exquisite he.'iiity, with a pau- 
uellcd front rvlnch is perhaps uueqnalhMi. The wi'st front 
i.s described by Riekmuu as being the finest of its style in 
England. He says that “what the west fnnit of York is 
to the decorated, so is tliis to the ]>erpeudicular styh*, w hh 
this addition, that in this front nothing but one styl<» 
is seen — all is harmonious.” I'lio length from east to 
wc.st is 3,*M f(!et, the length of tJie transept 167 feet, tint 
height of the nave* 67 feet, the height of tho two west 
tow'crs 21)0 feel, and the height of the central tower above 
the vaulted roof of the iiiivc 40 feet. Between tho cast 
transept and the choir is a vtsry beautiful Percy shrine. 
Near the altar i.s the .seat of itfuge or samdimry for crimi- 
nals, the privilege having beem given by Athelstan. Tho 
collegiate eslahlishmont was dis.sulved in ,the firat year'of 
Edward VL, and its revenues were then ajipropriated by 
the crown. 

St. Mary's Clinreh is an oxe-ecdingly handsome and 
spacious Gothic building, with an elegant tower at the 
inter.section of the nave and transept. It itj in various 
styles, chiefly, however, Norman and E.-irly English. Thu 
lnde])eiid(‘Tits, Weslcy.'ui Methodi.sts, Church Methodists, 
Primitive Methodists, B.iptists, and Quakers have places of 
w’orship in Beverley. Thu grammar-school is a foundation 
of gi-eat antiquity. An ancient charity endowed by Lady 
Arclicr for the relief of dec:iyod tradesmen having become 
useless, tho Court of Chancery, on tlic petition of the 
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inlmbitantHf sanctioned in 1854 a scheme for establishiiif; 
in its stead a new endowed school. It was ojiencd in 
1861, and is called the Beverley Foundation School, Tho 
other institutions of Beverley are a savings bank, a dis- 
pensary, a news-room, and a mechanics’ institute, lliere 
arc ulinslioiises, hospitals for widows and old men, and 
iniineroiis gifts and charities. Tho East Riding of York- 
shire Lunatic Asylum was opened near tho town in 1872. 
The freemen’s pastures, comprising 1200 acres of land, arc 
a very ]deasant resort. In one portion is the racecourse. 

BBWD'LfiY, a market-town, municipal borough, ami 
]»jirliaincntary borough in Worcestershire, is situated on .in 
aclivityon the w-esterii bank of tho Severn, 128 miles N.W. 
from London by the llreat Western Railway, and 13 miles 
N. by W. from Worcester. It can also be approached by 
the North western and South Midland lines. The town 
was formerly within the jnrisdie.tion of the marches of 
Wales, but was included in the county of Worcester by an 
Act 34 & 35 Henry VTII. e. 2ti. Lelaiid says — “The towne 
is sett on the syde of a hill, so comely a man cannot wish to 
see a tt»wne better, . . . and becauMi that the plott of 

it seemed fayre to the lookt'rs, it hath u French name, 
Beaudley, quasi bdlm Leland im'ans to say that the 

town was onginally called lieauUen (“beautiful jdaee”), 
wbieli had become Beaudley by corrupt pronunciation. 

Bewdhiy is conne(;led by a handsome stone bridge over 
the Severn with the suburb of Wribbenliall, which is 
included in the, pavliaineiitary borough, together with the 
cdlier hamlets of Hoarstone, Blackstone, Ncllierton, and 
Low'<‘r Mitton-with- LicUhill. The piirliameiitarv borough 
returns one member to the House of Commons. Its ]Mq>u- 
lation in 1881 was 8677, and the number of voters in 1883 
w.'iH 1280, Wribbenball is not included in the municipal 
borough, wliieb is governed under tlio Munieijtul Reform 
.\ct by four aldermen and twelve couneillors, and bad in | 
1881 a })opulatiou of 3088, a largo projiortion of whom j 
arc Dissenters, who Inm* several places of worship in the ! 
town. The eliiirch is a chapel of ease under that of Rib- 
besfonl, in which j)arisli Bewdley is situated, 'I’he toun- 
liall is a handsome and eominodious building. There is a 
free grarnmar-seliool, some other fru(^ schools, and seveial 
charities for tin! use of the pour. 

Tho streets arc wide .*111(1 clean, .and tho town lias a good 
supply of water and is well drained. Ibiwdley Park, in 
the immediate vicinity, incloses about 400 acix-s, divided 
into pastures, arable land, waste, and woodlands. Through 
this jiark are some beautiful walks, particularly that from 
Bew'diey to Uibbesford, winch is nearly a mile long, through 
tine gro\es of rim, oak, and sycamore. 'I’lie scenery around 
is varied and picturesque. 

There are no inanufactures of irnjiortancc, but the town 
contains some small salt-works, malt-houses, and tanneries, 
and some horn combs and brass goods are made. 

BEWICK, THOMAS, the reviv(’r of wood-engraving 
in Eiigluml, was liorn ut Clierryburn, near Neweastle- 
upou-Tync, in 1753. Showing an early taste for art, be 
w’as apprenticed to Mr. Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle, who 
cngiiived door-plates, clock-faccs, and occasionally ccqiper- 
plates for printing. Dr. (then Mr.') Hutton consulted 
Beilby respecting some diagrams for his treatise on Men- 
suration, and the result was that bis ingenious apprentice 
was employed to cut them on wood. This was about 1768, 
and Ins success was such as to lead to his further employ- 
ment. Advancing to works of higher pretensions, Bewick 
obtained a preminm from tho Society of Arts in 1775, for 
a cut which subscqucnllv appeared among otlic]*s in an 
illustrated edition of Gay’s “ Fables,” publihlicd in 1770. 
A volume of “ Select Fables,” illustrated in like manner, 
iippcnrod in 1784; after which, in partnership with Ins 
former master, and assisted by his brother John, he com- 
menced a “ History of Quadrupeds,” which was ptibli.shed 
ill 1790. The cuts to this work were very superior to any- 


thing of the kind that had before appeared. Illustrated 
editions of Goldsmith’s “ Traveller” and “ Deserted Village,” 
Parnell’s “ Hermit,” and Somerville’s “Chase” followed; 
the latter being the last work on which John Bewick, who 
died in 1795, age,(l thirty-five, was engaged. In 1797 
appeared lliu first volume of the “ History of British Birds,” 
w'hich was completed in 1804, and is (smshfered Bewick's 
best work. He died, much respected, 8th November, 1828, 
aged seventy-five, leaving S(JV(Tal ])upi1s who distinguished 
tliemselvf'H in his peculiar branch of art. 

Nothing is more eharaeteristic of Bewick’s art than its 
originality and directness. He saw nature for himself — 
never through the eyes of .some bygone master. “ Art for 
art’a sake. ” w'iis never a motto of Bewick’s; truth to tho 
thing rej>re.seiit(‘d was his first and main aim ; and, as he 
says, “ the sole stimulant was the plca-surc 1 derived from 
imitating natural objects,” Tims it comes that liis styh* 
and metliod.s j)os.ses.s the mo.st admirable directiie.s.s, tin? 
mo.st cum])I(!t<* and in.stliictive adaptation of means to end. 
The fullest and most satisfactory account of Bewick, and 
one which for all practical purposes may he regarded as 
sullioieiit and final, is cont.ained in “ 'J'he Life and Works 
of Thom.is Bew'ick,” by D. C. 'I'lioinson (London, 1882). 
The volume is illustrated with many impressions from tho 
original wood-blocks. 

BEX» a small town in the Swiss canton of Vuud, is 
situated near the right bank of tho Blione, 12 niile.s above 
its entrance into the Lake of Geneva. It stands in a fertile 
vall(‘y, at tbi' foot of high mountains, wliieh rise nearly 
9000 feet nb<(ve the sea. There are salt springs and works 
for extracting the salt near Bex, and also hot mineral 
sprmg.s. Population, 3500. 

BEY is a Tuikish word which signifies prince, lord, or 
chief, jimi ill the Ottoman em])irf* is rather vaguely used 
as a title of governors and other high ofiicers of the state. 
It is also fieijuently subjoined to ]>roper names, to distin- 
guished persons of high rank gimerally. 

BEYPUR" (!'«///> «?vi, Vadn JWaj)annda\ ii town in 
Malabar district, Madr.as, is situated near the mouth of tin' 
Beypur river, 6 milo.s .south of ('aliout. Though many at- 
t(*mptsha\ e been made to utili/.e ilie great n.ltuial advantag(‘.s 
of its position, it wms not until 1858, when Beypur was 
made a terminus of the M.adras Railway, that the town 
became of iinjiortancc. The Portngiicsc cstaldished a 
factory (Knly.ui) here, hut it failed; Ti)ui selected it as the 
site of the capital of Malabar, hut hardly a vestige of its 
.short- li\cd importance has survived; in 1797 steam saw- 
mills, in 1805 a c.aiivas factory, in 1818 iron-work.s, and 
l:itcr still shipbuilding works were .started hcr<‘, but all 
fr(»m one cause or another failed. In 1858, lunvever, tlin 
raihv.iy created the present town, and Beypur is now every 
year becoming of more imp()Ttan('(\ Being a ri'gular port 
of cull for steanu'rs, it po.ssesses a custom-house, a .salt 
depot lj.as been established here, while .all lli(^ coflee of the 
Oehtciluiiy valley, with much from the East Wynad, eoincs 
to Beyjmr for export. Ricci forms the staple of the import 
trade. The bar admits craft of 300 tims to the river, and at 
low spring tides gives .soundings of from 12 to 14 feet. 
Iron ore and coal both exist in the imnu'diate vicinity of tho 
town, and wood in gnait ahimdance. TJu! teak grown on the 
gli.at.sto the east is fio.ated down to Beypur for exportation. 

BEY'BA or BEI'RA* a ])roviiice of Portugal, buuiulecl 
N. by till} jiroviuces of Minho find Tr:is-os-Montcs, from 
which it is separated by the Douro ; S. and S.W. by Alcm- 
tejo and Portuguese F..stremudur.a ; F.. by Spain and W, by 
the Atlantic. Its greatest breadth is about 120 miles, and 
itsgi-eutest length 130 miles ; the area is 8586 square miles, 
and the population in 1883 was 1,300,000. The length of 
its sca-eoast is about 80 miles. Tho province is divided 
into three parts. That portion eomprisial between the 
Douro and the Serrade Estrella is c.allcdlligh Beira; from 
this mountain range to the h.aiiks of the Tagus, Low Beira; 
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:ind tli(^ wostcm p.art fif llic province, Ixdwom tlio ocean and 
.Serra (It; Alcoba, is called Ilcira Mar, «>r Maritime licira. 

'rwo chains rif mountains ninninLC nearly ]»arallcl to one 
another cross the province from n<jrtli-east to stnith-'West 
-the S(‘rra dt* Kstrella, nhich in some ]»:irts is 7.V24 feet 
above the sea-level, and the Serra do Aleoha. From these 
two ])iiiieipal* i^huins sin.dler oii<*s hraneli out in «lifterent. j 
<lirccti»)ns, ficeujiyiiif^ the prmtest part of Ui."h lU-ira. All | 
th(!Ke liighlands are hare (4 trees, hnt produce ahundant 
])astnre h)r eattle. 

The principal rivers of I’eira proe(M*din^ frotri east to 
west are the Kl<i;as, the Ar;nil, the Ponsnl, the Vereza, and 
1h(‘ Zezere, all <»f nhieh ll(»w stiiitliward into the Taicns, 
The Turones, nJiieh is joined hy the Airiieda, the (joa, 
which is fed ]»y tlie Piiihel and tlic Lameyal, the Tavora, 


and the Pavia, flow northwards into the Doiiro. The 
l^Iondego springs frt)in th(‘ La^o Escui’a in the Serra dc 
Kstrella, lh»ws N.W. as far as Foriios, wliere it turns to 
S.W., and loaviii" Coimbra on its h*ft hank falls into the 
Atlantic at Fii^ucira, The Voupja crosses the north-w'esterii 
districts of Viseu and Aveiro, 

The ])rovincc is very hilly. The valleys are fertile, and 
pr<idnee wheat, Indian corn, rye, wine, and fruit. Th 
iioiiey of iJoira is celebrated throughout J*ortugal. The 
nresteni and soutliern ]»arts of the ]ir(»vinee are very pro- 
ductive, hnt in the nioimtainous districts the products are 
seare(*lv snfHeient f(»r the .sui)pt>rt of the iuhahitants. 

BEY'ROUT is a HC'.'iport town of Syria, on the slum's 
of the Mediterranean, situated on the south side of au 
open hay. It was a Plarnieian city of great antiquity, and 
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was called hy the Creeks and Konians. Augustus 

made it a colony, with the title (\ilonia Im'IIx dulia, and 
medals were afterwards striuk in hon«mr of the Koman 
emperors, hearing the legend (hdemia Felix Tn'i-vtus (Plin. 
v. 20); Agrippa, the grandson of Jlerod llii’ Crent. deetjr- 
at(‘d the town with n theatre, aniphilliealie, and i>atlis, .and 
instituted ganies. Under the lat<*r emjjire IJerUus liad a 
eeh'hrated law school, the foundation of which is aserihed 
to Alexaiuler Severiis; it certainly tlonrishcd at least before 
Diocletian. The s]>lemlour of this school, which presciTed 
in the ICast the language and jurisjn’udtmee of the Roiu.mm, 
may be computed to Jjave lasted from the third to fJieiniddh* 
of the sixth century (Cihhon, ii. 2!M). IJcyront again rose 
to inqiorlanee in the time of the Crusades, and was cajdiireil 
hy Tlaldwin I. in 1111, after a two months’ siege. In 1772 
it was hoinharded hy a Uussiaii fleet, and as it uas on the 
ide of the Pacha of Kgypt it was nearly des1roy<Ml by an 
attack of the Kiiglish in ISK) mider Admiral »St#>pford, 
and resltm'd t<» 'J'nrkey. 

Tteyrout is built on a headland which is tin* Jiiost pro- 
jecting part of the coast, and the greatest, elongation of 
the liighly fertile jilain which lies at the foot of ixjhanoii. 


I It is dominated by the highcsl range of these mnimtains, 
which riM*s alwut JidUO feet. The climate is of ji inedinm 
temperature, and is (iec'ined Ihc^ healthiest on llie coast — 
the I^ehaniMi, distant about an hour’s travel, oflering an 
easy refuge during tlu! summer he its. The population in 
was 80,000, the majority of whom arc Ohristiuns, as 
compared willi 12,000 in 183o. The old city, with its 
narrow, tortuous streets, b;;zaars, and native workshops, is 
I now the hiisiness ]»laee, and the residence of the poorer 
I classes. Tin; new town, which lies scattered around, with 
1 its inodern-huilt houses, carriage roads, ;ind gjirdens, its 
I eliurehes, <'olleges, scIiooIm, and liotels, has little or nothing 
1 oricTital in its composition. The com]>arat ively rapid 

jirogress of the city is chiefly oAving to its facilities for 
the extension of the silk trade, of Avhieh it is the centre, 
thus attracting foreign merehants and eMpitnl;.and also to 
its being tin* r(*sidenee of the consiils-generiil, and the better 
]»roleetion thereby aflorde.d both to foreigners and natives. 
In 1870 the city was provided by an Knglish company Avith 
an ellieient supply of good water from the Ihihr-el-Kelb, or 
Dog liivcr, a distance <»f 1) miles. 

ih*yront is the port of Damascus, fi-om which it is distant 
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fiO miles. It is the cliirf so:ii»ovt, mjivket-town, and em- 
porium of Jill tlie trade with tlie shores of Syria, Palestine, 
iiiid Cilicia. The city supplies the Lebanon, DumascuK, and 
the novtlv of Syria to Antioch and Jo])p!i, with Kiiropean 
manufactures and ^cjods. French sleameis, earryhif; mails, 
leave every week for Marseilles; and llritish stesuners ply 
hetneen Liverpool ami Ilcyrout, hrinirijig Manchestjir mami- 
fjictures, prints, ehintzes, Binnint;h;iin and Sheffield cutlery, 
&c., and returning; to Liverpool with madder roots, wool, 
silk, and vjilonia, or wheat. I'he total anuuid value of the 
imports ib about £I,i200,000, and of the exjjorts i)# .50,000. 
About half tln^ imports are from Fnidjind and half the 
<‘xporls to France. Lart^e tnicts of fertile land around 
licyrout lie ban’cn for wjint of moisture, wljieli nii^ht he 
BL*eur<‘d by the restoration, at Ji small cost, of the aqueducts 
and dams, the vestij^es of whicli are still to he seen. 

Ileyrf)ut jjossesses no port or liarbour. Ships anchor in 
the open roadstead, and in stress of wj'ather either ^jo to 
sea »)!• run to St. (leor^e’s lla\, Jibont 2 miles to tlie east. 

B£'ZA» an eminent lheolo;;ian ot the Cahiiiistic branch 
of the I’efoniied Cliiireli. Ho is eommoidy known hv the 
Lafiiiizod name of I’eza, hut liis real nanm was Theodore 
do lleze. ib* was a Frenchman, Ikh’Ii of iiobh* ])ar(‘nts, in 
ir>11>, at Vezeliii, m the ]iresr'nt departnn-nt (»f Yoniie. 
■NVIk-u only ten years old Iiis uiielo jdaced him under the 
care t)f Mfleliior Wolrnar, a German, n'siJcnl at Orleans, 
wh() was well skilled in the Greek lan'ru.'ijire, 'with whom he 
remained seven years. In ln35 Wolniar returned to Gn** 
m.aiu, and lieza re])aired to Orleans to stmiy law; but hi.-' 
attention was chiefly din'ctod to the elashlcs and the com- 
position of versos. 

lleza obtained his de^rcM* as lieentiate of civil law when 
he had jn^t (‘(unjilctcd hi.s twentieth year, njtoii which lie 
went to J’aris, where he S]»cnt nine yi*ars. Tie wa.s younir, 
]Miss(“!sed of a handsome person, ami of ample means; and, 
though he has iiimself denied that his life was grossly im- 
moral, y«‘t it seem.s to have been very fre<*, and srane of tin* 
poenib ill liis “.luvenllia,*’ published in L'l'tS, and dedicated 
to Wolmar, are no doubt licentious- -a fault be never songbt 
to extenuate. “ His consc.ieneo,” lie hays, ‘‘ bade him pne 
fess the Hefoinied religion;’’ but ho eoiitiiim‘d to adhere to 
tlie dominant church, in which, thougli not a pne.st, lie held 
some valuable preferments, and h(‘ privately manded n 
woman of birth, ho says, inferior to Ins own, but ])OSBessed 
of siwli virtue Hint be never found rca-soii to repent of tlic 
connection, lii this divided state of mind he remained till 
:i serious illness brought him to a more manly and a more 
holy temper. Immediately on liis recovery he tied to 
(icneva, at the end of Getober, 1.5-18, and there publicly 
solemnized his marriage and avowed his faith. 

After a short residence .at Geneva, and .subsequently at 
rilbiugcn, iSezii was appointed Greek professor of the 
college of Lausanne. During his residence here, at the 
hiiggesfion of Cahill, he undertook to complete Clement 
Marot’s traiiblation of the rsiilms into Frem li verse. Jleza 
.‘it this time also vvroti* his treatise, “ l)e H.'ere.liei.s a Civili 
M.agistratn Puniendis,” in <lefi*ncc of tlie exeenlioii of Ser- 
vetns at Geneva in ir»53. 

After ten years’ rehidt'iice at Lausanne, iJeza reinovt'd to 
Geneva in 1*6.59. Ahoiit this lime he entered into holy 
orders. At Ciilvin‘.s rc(|uest ho w.as adiiiitteil to he a 
citizen of Geinjva; he was appointed to assi.st that remark- 
able mail in giving lectures in theology; .and, on the 
academy or university of Geneva being foiiiuled, lie was 
appointed rector. During tbu war of religion in France 
which follow’cd the massacre of Va-^sy, Beza attached him- 
self to the person of Coiuld, and was ])re.sent at tlio ImtHe 
of Dreux, where Condo was taken ]»risouer. At the end 
of tho war, in 16f)8, Beza returned to Geneva. In 1.5(Mr 
lie Buccmled not only to t.lio place but to the inllueiico of 
Calvin, and from tlienccforth w^ns regardi*d as the head 
and leader of the Genevese church. In 1571 he was 


elected president of the geni’ral synod of French Protcsl.ants 
lield at Rochelle, by vvliich the confession of faith of the 
Galliean church was settled. After the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in 1672, Beza sIiovvimI himself prompt to 
succour the di,stres.‘'Cd Protestants vv1i<j docked to Geneva. 

He scarcely manifested tlu^ intinnities of ago until 1607, 
when he was obliged on more than one oec.aijion to quit tho 
pulpit, leaving liis sermon ineomjdete. He declined gradu- 
ally under the vviMglit ot y<*ai-H, and died on tho HJtli of 
October, 1C(I6. An interesting account of his list moments 
is given by La Faye. La Faye has giwn a list of Beza's 
works, which are iifty-iiiiie in inimhcr. Ho i.s, however, 
best known in conuecticjii with his translalinii of tlie New 
Testament into Latin (Paris, 1667), and his “History of 
the French Prol(‘staiits.” 

BEZA'S CODEX, a reldirated maniiMeript, cont.niiiing 
the four tiosjiels and Aet.s of tiie Ajiostlcs w rilteii in Gieek, 
with a corre.spoiidliig Latin text on every opjuisite pagf*. 

Thi.s singular iiiannseript was pre.seiited to the I'nivervity 
of Cambridge by Tlieodore P»e/.a in the year 1681, wheiiee 
it lias its name of “ Cod<*x Bezre," .ind is sometimes cited 
as “Codex Cantabrigieiisi.s.” It is a tliick quarto volume, 
written upon vellum, in uncial letleis of the sqnan* h'rn;. 
that i.s, in large capit.'ds (piadrateil, as ili-stiiigin.-shed from 
the .sharper unei.ils. The letters in .srnne ]»l.aces, parlieu- 
larly in the beginning of tlie lirst leaf, are scareely legibb . 
TJie Gos])els ar'* ])laeerl in the usual order of tlie Latin 
mami.scripts — Maltliew, .Tobn, Lulo*, Mark. This e^.)^iex 
has no ,sto)»s, marks cd aspiraticiii, or accents. 

In 1787 the I'nivensity of C.imbridgi* ap)M)inted Dr. 
Thomas Kipling to edit this highly prized manu-sciipt in 
facsimile, tb it is, as far .as metal tyja'S could be nuule 
to repre.sent it, for an ab.soliit(! fac.simile could be obtained 
only l>y engrav ing. It a)>pe.ared in 17!)!!, in two volumes 
folio, edited with a careful ami exact observance of the 
original, aceomjiaiiied by a pn-face of twenty-eight ]inge--, 
and followed by twenty- fotir pages (•( notes. 

BEZANT' *(al.so ra’lled Bvzaiit, Be.sant. Bez.qntus, B_v - 
zantius, Byzantiiius, By/.an lens, and llixantiiis), a gold eoiii 
anciently .stniek by tlu* einpeiors (»f Constantinojile, ami 
taking its denoniinalion fnan Byzantium, the aiieient name 
of tliat <ity. From the ninth to the fourteenth ecu! my 
the Bezant was the ja’iiieipal golil coin current in IhirojK-, 
and till' name* was applieil li» several kinds of eoiii slrm k 
in other ]»ljice.s lliau (k'nstantim)])li'. 'J’lie Conslantimt- 
politan Be/anI is in the foim of an umbo or hollow disli, 
frequenth bearing u representation of our Saviour, ami 
seems to liave been generally of about the value of a iluejit, 
or nine shillings. ^loorisli Bez.'ints are Hat. 

BESSANT', in heraldry, is a round dihc nr ydatc, always 
bv Kiiglisli berald.s embiazoned gold, tbougli by foreign 
lMTald.s made both gold and .silv'er. The name is evidently 
taken from tlie coin abov'e deseribed. 

BEZIERS, a city of France, in tlii' de]iartment of 
lleranlt, the eliief town in the arromlis.sement of the same 
name, .stands on a hill abovi* the Orb ami the Canal du 
Midi, ami has ,*IJ»,11M) inlialiitaut.s. The siluatiioi of the 
town is .so beautiful that it gave rise to the ])roverl), “Si 
Dous in leiri.s, vellet liahitare Betteris” If God were to 
dwTll upon earth it would he in Bettcri,s”) — Betteris lieiug 
the ancient name of tlie town. The streets are narrow ami 
ill laid out, hnt im]irovements have been made, including a 
new bridg<‘ leading into the town. It coiilaims several 
Imildhigs interesting for their arcliitecture or their antiipiity; 
the principal are the Cathedral of St. Nazaire; tin; clinrches 
of St. Aphrodisc and La Madeleine ; the fonner episcopal 
palace, vvhieli now senses for the residenec of the .sub- 
prefect and for courts of ju.slice; the public library; the 
hou.se of I’ierre l*anl Piquet, the engineer of tho Canal dii 
Midi; tho market-house; and the barracks. Tljo town ha.s 
, a tribunal of commerce and a college. It is the great 
I ceiitio; for the distillation of alcohol in the south of France. 
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It also has mnnufacturos of woollen cloth, silk, liosicry, 
dimity, gloves, parchment, verdigris, confe(!tionery, eheiniciil 
jiroduets, thrown silk, soap, leather, paper, glass, &c.; the 
eoininerco of the t«)wii consists of these articles and of corn, * 
wool, iron, wine, oil, fruits, &c. The Canal du Midi is \ 
carried through nine locks close to the town. The town of j 
Bezier.s is anci^mt; it contains many tra(‘c‘M in the shape 
of remains of amphitheatres, ju|uediicts, &c., of the im- 
]H)rtaiico it attained under tlic lh>uian occupation. It was ; 
the scene of a frightful inassacrt! of the Albigeiiscs in 1201), ; 
when every living being in tin* place was killed. 

BS'ZOARS. 'i'he term bezoar, given to certain con- 
cretioiiK found in the stomach and intestines of viirious 
quadrii])eds, is ])robah!y derived fnjiii the Persian Pad-znhr^ 
“exp(!lier of jHjisoii.” From early times these concretions 
were regarded as possessing important medicinal (]ualiti(‘s, 
:ind us being antidotes against jKiisun. They are the result.s 
of morbid action <ir disease; and tbeir rarity, as well as the 
vii*tiies attributed to them, once contributed to make them 
])rized ; they have sometimes been S(»ld for ten times their 
weight in gohl. Tliose which were most esteemed came 
from the east, and were thti earliest used. Of these the 
most valuable were obtaine^d from the stoinacli of the Per- 
•sian wild goat. The greater inmiher of hezoars aro ob- 
tained from ruminating aniiiuils ; in many instances they 
are mere balls of hair, altirnating in layers with iihrous 
])ortions of food, having a central nucleus of some hard 
«>hjeet, as a hit of stone, or iron, or a piece of shell, and arc 
agglutinated by the iiiucns of the stomach. In some eases 
the.sn concretions consist of eonriMitric l.iyers of some of tin* 
eompouiuls of lime around a hard <untral nucleus, <iften 
inclallic, and wlicn sawn asunder hear a higli degrei' of 
])olish ; such formations occur in the ruincn of the ox, in 
tlic stomach of tin* horse and of other animais. Tiio Aineri- 
ean bezoars are cbiclly obtained from tlie rumen of the 
llama or vieania. Thes<^ havt' h(‘en analyzed and found to 
consist childly of phosphate of lime. 

BHABRINATH. Sec llADIUNA'lMl. 

BBAGALPUR', a division or eoinniissioiier.ship under | 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, British India, lying 
between 2;>“ and 27*^ N. lat., and between and Hi)'' E. 
loll. Its area is 18,080 square jnih‘s, and the population • 
0,013,3riH. It coiiijiiises the districts of Bhagalpur, the 
Saiilal Parganas, Maldali, Sloughy r, and Puriiiali. 

BiiAtiALCTTK, a district of the above division, lying 
between 24''’ 32' and 2<)‘" 3o' M. Jut., and between 80^" 21' 
and 87*^ 33' E. Ion. Its areji is 4208 square miles, and 
the ])opulatiou 1,850,01)0. It is hounded on the north 
by the iiulepemlent state of Nepal ; on the cast, north of 
tlic Ganges, by the district of Purniali ; on the south and 
on the east, south of the Ganges, by the Santul I’argaiias; ; 
and on the west by the districts of Tirhut and Mongliyr. j 
'J'hc adininistrativi; headquarters are at Bhagalpur, on the 
right or south bank of flit* (ianges. 

The district is divided into two nearly equal portions by 
the Ganges. The norlhern division fojins a euntiiiuatioii 
(tf the great alluvial plain of 'rirliut, being intersected by 
many rivers, which are coniicetcd witli each other by in- 
numerable ahars or water- cour.ses ; the whole tract is liable 
to inundation by llie flooding of these rivers, mid by the 
overflow of the Ganges on its northern bank. The nortli- 
cahtcni portion of the district, forirualy one of tlie most 
fertile regions in the sub-Tarai rice tract, luis been com- 
]»lctely devastated by the changes in the course of the 
Knsi ; the country lias been laid iiinh'r a dee]) layer of sand, 
and the once fertile soil is covered with Jiigh grass jungle, 
which gives shelter to tigers, bullaloes, and rhinoceroses. 

The southern bank of the Ganges is jirotected against 
encroachments of the river by a riilge of liinestone, 2 miles 
broad, which extends fur a distance of dO miles, from near 
Monghyr to Golgong, and is thickly wooded with palms, 
iiiiiiigoes, and jack- trees. South of this w'ooded bunk, for 


a distaiK'C of 4 miles, the country is low, bare, and exrejit 
in the cold weather and spring, almost entirely uncultivated. 
Further south again, the land rises a f(uv feet ; the soil is 
rich, and covered witli rice and other crojis ; mango and 
palm groves abound, mid numerous villages dot the ])laiu. 
Very' marked ebanges Iiaye taken place in tlie courses in 
tho tw'ti most important of these rivers — the Ganges and 
the Kusi. The stream of the Ganges in 18f)4 run directly 
below tlic town of Bhagalpur, mid steamers anchored close 
wider the houses of the residents ; a few years earlier the 
river flowed equally near the northern bank, fonned by 
pargana Chai ; its present course is between these limits. 
Tho channel of the Kusi si'crns to have been advancing 
steadily westward for many centuries; the large village 
of Nathpur, which in 1850 lay some miles to the west 
; of the river, has not only been swept away, but its site 
lias been left many miles to tlie castwanl. 

The })riiicipBl cro]) in the district is rice, but tbi> sta])Ie 
does not bear tlie same relative im]>ortanee in Bhagal])uras 
in most other districts of Bengal. It was introduced at a 
: comjiaratively recent period, and is still too scarce ami dear 
, to be tJie common food of a people who have long been 
j accnstoined to support life on more Lardy grains and on 
, jiiiigle produce. Among the other ero]is grown in tlie 
I district are wheat, Indian corn, several kinds of millet, 

! ]»ease, oil-seeds, and indigo. Indian corn forms the staple 
food of the ])oorof Bhagalpur; it is sown in A])ril or May, 
and ripens in August. VVlieii grown on high laud this cjop 
requires irrigation. The out-turn varies fioin 11 to 18 
ewts. per Here. Indigo, whieh eovTvs about Id.OOO acres 
ill the district, is sown m October and cut in the beginning 
of the rainy si'ason. 

The jinneipal inanufaeture of the district is indigo. 
Several kinds of cr»arse glass are madi*, and cotton weaving 
and the inanufaeture* of saltpetre arc carried on to a limited 
extent. The trade of the district is yearly increasing, tin* 
})rii<cipal exj)orts being rice, wheat, grain, barley, Indian 
corn, and oil-seeds, mid the chief imjiurts salt, sugar, and 
piece-goods; the exports largely exce(‘d thii imports in value. 

J!il.alarioiis fevers, generally inliTmittcnt, but sometimes 
also remittent, are emleiine in the district, chiefly in the 
uortlieni division. They are most prcv.alciit during tlie rains 
and in the beginning of the cold weather, and 55 ])er cent, 
of the mortality of the district is attributed to this cause. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea aro always very jirevaleiit; and 
among the otlicr common disea.ses of the district are scurvy, 
jaundice, li'prosy, hvoneliitis, and asllima. The most eom- 
iiion of the dcailly epidemics is cholera; hut Bhagalpur. 
.although it is (?viTy now and lln'ii visited by severe out- 
bieaks, does not sutler so seriou'dy as some of tlic neigh- 
lamring districts — a fact attributed to the small number of 
fairs and religious g:itlu‘rings whicli are held, and to tho 
comparatively s(*aiity aitendanee at tiiose whieh do take jilace, 

I BirAiiALPiJiu the chief town and administrative head- 
j ijiinrters of the above distrie.t, is situated on the right or 
south bank of tlie Ganges, which is 7 miles wide at lhi» 
point. The town is 2 miles in length and about a mile in 
I breadtli. Jt is a station of the Fast India Railway, and 
i is distant from Calcutta 205 miles; by river, 320 miles. 

I Within the town and in its neighbourhood (at Champmiugnr) 
aro some intoresling Mohammedan shrines, and two reinaark- 
ahle ])laees of worship, belonging to the sect of the Oswals. 
The Knniagarh IMateiin, near the town, formerly contained 
the lilies of tlio Bhagalpur Hill Rangers,” organized by 
Cleveland in 1780. It continued in their po8.se.ssion until 
1863, wlien the battalion was disbanded, an4 it is now 
held by a wing of a native infantry regiment. The tow'n 
contains two monuments to the memory of Mr. Augustus 
Cleveland, Bfime time collector of Bhagalpur district— one of 
brick, erected by tho laiidhohlers of the district ; the other 
of stone, sent out by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company from England. An attempt has been 
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made to prove that Rhapalpur occupies the site of the 
nneient Palibotlira, but there seems no sufficient rccasoii to 
doubt tlio common identification of Patna with that city. 
The population in 1«83 was 70,000. 

BHAG'AyAB-GrTA 0\e. “ Revelations from the God”) 
is the title given to a long religious poem, written iii San- 
nkrit, which has been introduced as an episode in the gi-eat 
Indian epic of the Mahabharata. It is generally attributed 
to a ])eriod about the first century but the author is 
unknown. It is east in the form of a dialogue between a 
Paudava prince, named Arjuna, and the god Krishna, wh<» 
has assumed the guise of his charioteer. The w<ivk has 
been divided, according to Cockhurn Thomson, int<» three 
portions, the first being considered pundy practical, the 
second theological, and the third of a sy>eculalive character. 
It is held ill high vimeration in India, where numerous 
<!(anmentaries have been written upon it, and where it has 
been translated into all the nine important languages. 'J’hc 
first English translation was that of Sir (Charles Wilkins 
(London, 1785); the latest is that of Thomson (1855). It 
lias also been translated into French and German, and an ex- 
cellent Greek version by Deinetrios Galanos was published 
at Athens in 1840. The Sanskrit text w':is first published 
jit Calcutta in 18(»8, and it has since been published by 
A. \V. von Sehlegel (llonn, 1823; second edition, 184G). 

BHANDARA, a llritisb district in the Chief-eoinmis- 
sionership of the Central Provinces, Ilritisli Jndi.a, Iving 
between 2(t° 3 m' and 21^* 40' N. hit., ami 73® 23' aiHr8l)'^ 
43' E. Ion. It is bounded on the north by Seoni and 
llalaghat, on the south by Chanda, on the east by Raipur, 
and on the west by Nagpur. The area is 3322 square 
miles, and the po]>ulation 580,000. 

'Inwards the west lUiaiidara stretches out in an open 
plain to the hanks of the Waingaiiga, which flows along 
the whole h-ngth of the w'cstem border; on the north and 
east, hills, inhabited chiefly by Gonds and other wild tribes, 
shut it in. Upwards of one-third of the district is covci*ed 
with jungle. Few of its mountains attain any considerable 
liciglit. Of the rivers of llbandara, the Wainganga alone 
retains water llirougli tlic hot season. But the lakes and 
tanks, of wliieh there are said to be no fewer than 3b’48, 
form the most striking feature of Bbaiidara. By taking 
advantage of the dips jind hollows nfiurded by an umhihiting 
country, or by excav.atiug artificial basins and throAviiig long 
dams across slojiing ground, sheets of water, often of enor- 
mous size, have been formed. Owing to the large extent 
of forest, wild nniinals abound. The tiger and the panther 
cause the greatest destniction to human life; and during 
the rainy season m.any persons die from the bites of veuo- 
mons snakes. Deer of .all kinds ami wild pigs swarm in 
the woods, and frequently inflict great injury upon the, crops. 

Ill Northern Bliandara, as soon as the rice harvest ha.s 
been garnered, the liushandmen cut the dam. let the water 
ont of the tank, and sow wheat or linseed in the bed ; this 
appears the only means they have of raising a dry crop in 
the district. Cloth and brass, and potstone wares con- 
stitute the chief manufactures. 

'riie inhabitants of Bhandara, even among the higher 
classes, have a reputation for bluntness and discourtesy; 
nor do they compensal<» for this defect by their candour or 
manliness. Indeed, the two proverbs most frequently in 
their mouths by no means tinid to a practice of the virtues 
which are usually associatetl with a rude simplicity — 
“Charity remains at home,” and “ The perfection of wisdom 
is deceit.” These are the favourable sentiments of a native 
of Bhandara. Good treatment, however, will generally 
bring out honesty and industry among the Gonds, .*11111 
the Ponwars make hard-working agiieulturists. But tlie 
population generally have none of tho liardy, active habits 
often found in Northern India. Rarely does a person of 
the higher rank mount a horse ; for nearly every journey, 
long or short, he has recourse to a small two-wlicclcd ox- 


e.arl. In this district, contrary to the general custom in 
India, girls receive imuc honour than hoys; and the usual 
method of betrothals is reversed, as the relatives of a hoy 
arc fiiiii humbly to supplicate the parents of tho girl whose 
hand they would w'in, instead of being sought after them- 
selves. Tho general ignorance shows itself in tho loose 
notions entertained by the peojde. regardmg the respect 
due to the various Hindu divinities. Thallie. worship is 
almost univers.al thnuighout the district, and all kinds of 
quadrupeds and various reptiles receive the adoration of 
their several votaries. 'l1ie few Mohammedans in the 
district are notorious for nc*glect of their religions duties, 
and for their disorderly and dissipated life. 

The most deadly disease is fever, which prevails through- 
out the 3 ’car, but proves most fatal during tlie months of 
September, October, and November. Nearly 80 per cent, 
of tho deaths must be attributed to this cause. Bowel 
eomplaints also carry ofl’ large ntnnbcrs. 

Bhandaka, the lioadrpiarters of the .above district, is 
situated on the Wainganga River, close to the Great Eastern 
Road. The town has a good trade in the hardware it 
manufactures, and in cotton cloth. Built entirely on red 
gr.avel it is dry and healthy, but dejiends for its water on 
wells and tanks outside. It has a district court, post- 
office, government dispensurv, gaol, police iieadqiiarters. 
travellers’ bungalow, public librai v. and a g(»vernment zila 
sc1km)1. The j)opnbition is 12,000. 

BHANG. See Cannauis. 

BHARAICH. See Baiikak ii. 

BHAXtTPUB' {Bhiitutpur) or BHUltTPOOB* a 
state in Uajputana, under the ])olitie,al superintendenee of 
the Uajputana Agency and the government of India. It is 
bounded on the noith by the llritisli district of Gurgaon, 
on the east by Miitlra and Agia, on the south and south- 
west by Dholpur, Karauli (Kerowlee), and Jaipur (.Teypore), 
and on the west by Alwar (UIwur). It is about 77 miles 
ill length from north to south, and 50 in br(‘.adtb. The 
area is 1374 square miles. 

'riie principal castes are .Tats, Giijars, Brahmans, Baiiias, 
and Meos. The eomitiy is popularly known as Brij, or tbo 
hand of Krishna, and the language, Brij-bash.a, is a village 
jMitois. Bliurtpnr is the only .Tat priiieipality of any mag- 
nitude in Imlia, and perhaps the only state in which a 
gn*at proportion of the ])eople belong to the same r.ace as 
the nobles and princes. 

Runjit Siiili, the rajah of Bliartpiir, ivas one of the first 
of the cliieftains of Hindustan to connect his interests with 
those of the British government. At the commencement 
of the Malirutia war, in I80;i, a treaty was concluded with 
him, us a eonsequenee of which I^)rJ Lake was joined by a 
Bhartpur eontingent of In u se, wliieh did good service at 
the battle of Laswari (Tjiswaree), and throughout the 
eamp.aign against Siiidhia. For these services the British 
government transferred to Bhartpur live districts, yiehling 
seven lakhs of rupees. But when w'ur broke out witli 
llolkar, Hu* Rajah of Bhartpur first attempted cv.asion and 
then refused to send his contingent ; and wlien the routed 
triwps of Holkar were pursued to the glacis of Dig, a 
destructive artillcr}" fire was opened from the ramparts on 
tJie British troops. Thereupon Lord Lake attacked Dig, 
and carried it by assault. Bharti.ur was then invested on 
the 7tli of .Tanuary, 1805. 'I’lie town was 8 miles in 
circumference, sun-oiiiuled by a mud wall of great height 
and tliickn(‘SK, protected hy mimerous bastions, and a 
broad and deeji moat filled with water. The garrison was 
estimated at 8000 men; and the artilleiy at hand for 
emplcmnent in breucliiug bore no proportion to the defen- 
sive stiTUgth of the works. Four successive assaults were 
repulsed; and fintilly the British army, witli a loss of 388 
killed and 1834 wounded, was compelled to withdraw. 
Though victorious, the rajah was evidently alarmed at tho 
piTtinacIty of tlie assailants, and his success was folluw'cd 
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by ovt'rfnroH for ptvicc. Paiijit Sinli surroiulerod the fort, 
mill a;;rL*eil to c‘X]»ol llolkiir from his territories. By this 
treaty the live districts conferred on liiin in 1803 were 
resumed, mid he ii^^reed to pay an indemnity of 20 hd'hs 
of inpees (4)200,000), seven of which Avere suhse(|uenlly 
1 emitted. Banjit Sinh died in ISOj, l(*aviii^ four sons. 
Tlie eldest, Jhuidlmr Sinli, ruled for ei^hteim j'ears ; Ihe 
.second, Baldeo Sinh, succeeded, hut only ruled eic;htcen 
months. Bahvant Sinh was now the rightful heir; hut 
his I'ousin Durjan Sal, j;randsoij of Banjit Sinh, seized the 
fortress of Bhart]mr and imprisoned the heir in 1820. 
An army of 25,000 men. w'cll jirovided with artillery, led 
by Lord Oomhermere, marelied a^.ainst Bhaitpur. Not- 
withstandini; the lar^e force of artillery, the stren^h and 
jhiekness of the walls offered Mieh resistance to the 
hreaehiii" h.'itteries that it hecaine necessary to re.sort to 
mining;. The mines wen^ commenced on 23rd December, 
and sjinui'ron the 17tl) .lanuary following, Avhen a .sufficient 
hri'acli Av.'is cOccted, and the ftirtrcsh carried hv assault on 
the iMli. Durjan S.al w’as made jirihuner; Piahvant Sinh, 
then an infant, wa.s placed in pow’cr, his inotlier acting as 
rcLn'iit. and a political ai^cnt superintending uffair.s. In 
J H35 Balwant Sinh was ]mt in charge of the adininistra- 
tiim, and died in ]8,')3, hein,:; succeeded hy his only son. 
dasw’ant Sinh, who was horn in 1850. The rajah's title is 
Jlrijindar SaAv.'ii. 

BiiAKTi'rii or BiirKiTooK, the chief towm and fortre.ss 
of the above state, is situated on the hi}.diroad between Apr.a 
and Ajmeri*, and on the llajputana Slate Kaihvny, 35 miles 
from Apa and 112 from J.aijair (.leypore). The huts and 
ramparts, as they now stand, were eon.strueted in 1733 hy 
Budan Sinh. 'riie toAvn is named after Bharat, a lepmdary 
eh.-irjieter of peat fame in Hindu mytholo;;y, and is con- 
sidered to he under the tutidary inilnenee of Krishna, who 
is worshipped here niidia* the name of Ilihaii. The popu- 
hition in 1883 w.is (52,OtK). 

BHAUNA'GAB {Ilhf(vnv(fffar\ a native state witiiin 
the British apmey of Kathiawar in the province of Gnze- 
rat ((iiijarat), Bombay, lyincj hi'twMMm 20” 50^ and 22” 1(J' 
N. lat., and between 71” 10' and 72” 20' K. Ion. The 
area i.s 2784 square miles, and the j»opulation 400,000, 
eonsistinn chiefly of Hindus of the Vaishn.av, Siimu.sl, mid 
.lain .sects, and JMohaiinnedans. Over alMHit one luilf the 
area the soil is tiie rvfjnr or black cotton earth; the 
remainder i.s lifrlit and sandy. W.'iter is obtained from wells 
and rivers. The climate on the sea-coast is pod, but 
inland it is Imt and dry. 'I’be most common disc.asc i.s 
fever. 'I'he elii(!f ])roduets are pain and cotton, :uid the 
inaimfaeturr.s .an* oil and cloth. The quantity of cotton 
jirodneed is very considerable, and forms one of the chief 
sources of wealth of the state. 

Bhaunapr ranks as a lirsL-idass tribut.ary st.ate among 
the many states in Kathiawar; its chief is entitled to a 
salute of eleven guns, and maiiiLaliis a iiiililary force of 2765 
men. He lias powers of life and death over all except 
British subjects. 

BiiArNAOAU, a port in tin* Gulf of Cambay, and the 
chief town of the above state, was founded in 1743, and 
r.'ipidiy rose to influenei* under a line of princes who en- 
couraged commerce :ind stippre.ssed the jiiratieal com- 
mimities which infc.slcd the Gulf of Gainbay. It lias a 
good and sate harbour for sliijiping of light draught, and 
earries on an extensive trade, being the principal market 
and harbour of cxyiort for cotton in Kathiawar, and pos- 
ses.ses a spinning and weaving mill. 

BHAWALPUR^ a native state in politie.il relation 
with the government of the Piiiijah in Briti.sh India, but 
situated betw'cen that province and Niiid. It is hounded 
on the N.K. hy the Briti.sh district of Sirsa, on the K. and 
S. by the Uajputaiia states of Bikaneer and Jcysulmerc, on 
the W. hy the Indus and the Sutlej rivers. The area i.s 
about 22,000 square miles. Along the rivers lies a .strip 


of alluvial .•■oil fmm 8 to 14 miles in width. In the centre 
of the .state i.s a belt of higher land about 20 miles wide, 
and on the K. commences the great sandy desert which 
stn*tehe.s into Kajputana. The surface consists of a sue - 
ces.sioTi of undulating sand ridges from 100 to .500 feet 
high. The population is estimated at .500, OOO, of whom 
more than 400,000 are Mohammedans. The priiiiipal 
ailieles of production are lungi»^ silk goods, indigo, 
cotton, and cereals. Gonsiderablc extensions have been 
lately made In the area irrigated by stati* canals. Tiie 
Indus Valley State Bailvvay runs llirougli a large portion of 
the temtory, crossing the Sutlej Kiver hy a magnitieeut 
bridge at the town of Bhawalpur. 

The political relations of Bhawalpur state with the ])ara- 
monnt power are fixed hy the treaty of the 22nd October, 
1838. The British government is bound to protect the 
prinei])alily and territory, the nawah to act in Mibnrdimite 
eo-operation with the British government, and to ackiutvv- 
Icdgi* its .supremacy. The naw-ah nml his hiur.s and suc- 
cessors are to be ab.solute rulers of llieir country, and 
British jnri.sdie,tion is not to be introduced. 

BHEL. See 

BHILSA , a town in the Bhopal slate. Central liidi.a, 
i.s .situated 26 miles N.E. of Bhopal It is perclied on .a 
rock, and h.as a lort inclosed by a ca.stell.ated stone wall 
and .surrounded by n diteb. After e-hanging h.aiids sevc-ral 
times Bhilsa was finally (in 1570) incorporated with the 
empire of Delhi hy Akbar. The pl-iee is now only ijote- 
wortliy .as giving its name to the remarkable .and interesting 
.series of Buddhist topes found in its iwiglibniirbood, IMr. 
Fergus.son deseijbe.s this series as ^‘tlie most extensive and, 
taking it altogellier, perhaps the most interesting group of 
topes in India,” and devotes h.alf of his work on Tree and 
Serpent Worslii]),” and forty-five plates besides woodcuts, 
to the illustration of the great tope at Saiiehi. 

BHOOJ. See Biiim. 

BHOOTAN'. See Biiitan. 

BHOPAL, a trjMst of country in Centr.al India oceiipied 
by a collection of n.ativc states (kiiowai as the Bhopal 
Agency) luulei the political .superinitiiulenco of the gover- 
iior-goneral’s agent for Ceiilral India. It is bounded N. 
and K, by the Centr.al Pmvincc.s, and S. and W. by variou.s 
native .states of Central India. The an a is about H>,1.5t» 
square milc.s, ami the ]>opulation 1,000,000. The ten 
.states comprising tJie agency are Blirqml, Ilajgli.ar, Nar- 
siiilighar, K.anvai, Maksudaiigar, Kilchipur, Basoda, Mu- 
hainiimdghar, Patlmri, and L.-iruvvad. Jn .addition to the 
jihove the jiolitieal agent li.as charge of isolated jiatches of 
territory belonging to the stales of Gwalinr, Indon*, Tonk, 
and Dewas. 

Biioj'AL, a native state in Mahvainthc Bhopal Political 
Agency, Central India, under the goveriimeiit of India, 
lying between 22” 82' and 23' 46' N. hit., and between 
76” 25' and 78” .50' E. Ion. TJie estiin.atod area is 8200 
.square miles, and the population 780,000. It is bounded 
N. by Sindhia’s possessions ami Dh.ar, K. hySagar (Suugor), 
S. by the Marb.ada (Nerbudd.a), anil W. by llolkar’s and 
Sind bi.’i’s ])o.ssessi( ms. 

The 1iho])al dynasty was founded by Dost Mohammed, 
an Afghan in the .service of Auranzzeb, who took advantage 
of the revolutions which follow'ed the death of the cinpci*or 
to establish hi.s iiidependont authority in Bhopal and the 
iieiglihouriiig countr}\ The Bhopal family luivo always 
mauifested an amiable feeling tow.ards the British govern- 
ment. In 1778, when General Goddard made his bold 
march across India, this state wa.s the only Indian power 
which showed itself friendly; and in 1800, when another 
British expedition, commanded by General Close, appeared 
in that part of India, the Nawab of Bhopal earnestly, but 
ill vain, imtitioiied to be received under Briti.sh protection, 
'file nawab then allied him.self with the Pindaris, and made 
a most gallant defence against tlio attempts of Siudhia and 
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Raf^lioji liiumslii to crush him. Tlicir efforts were liually 
H'slrjiiueil by tJio iiitcrvontioii of the Tiritish poAver. lii 
1817, !it the (ioinmeneeiiu nt of the Phulari war, the Itritish 
j^overijiiicnt forjiied a close allianeo witJi Iili<ipa]. A treaty i 
was maile in 1818 by wl»ieh tlie RritLsh j;ovi*rnnient ! 
,Ljuaraiilecd his possession of the state, and the nawub I 
a.L^vial to furnish a coiitinj 2 ;cnt of fiOO horse and 400 ' 
infantry, and received five districts of Malwa as a reward 
for liis services, and to cinihle liiin to inaiiitniii tlie eontin- | 
.£;cnt. The nawab soon after met his death from a ]nstol 1 
uccideiilally tlisclmr^ed hy a child. His ne])he\v, an Infant. ' 
was thereupon deehired his successor, and betrothed to the j 
infant dauybtcr of the deceased piiiiee. Hut the widow of 
the iiawal), Kud.sia r»e;iaiii, wished to keep the stati‘ in her 
own hands, even after the d(*clared heir had resi'^ned ids 
claim to the state and to tlie hand of tile nawah's daughter, 
Sikamlav llepim, in favour of his brother, .lahuii^cr Mo- 
hammed. After much dissension lastini:^ thron;;h S4!\eral 
years, ill 1S37, thr()u;];h tlie mediation of the Hritish "o\eru 
ment. ,Ialiau"cr JMoliainmed ^las restored to power and 
installed as nawab. On his death in I8M he was suc- 
ceeded by his niduw, ISikaiidar Iie»;am, n lie ruled Bhopal I 
until her death in J8G8. She made a name for herself hy j 
faitliful serviees to the f^overnnieut ot India duiiii.ic llic 
mutiny, ami by the ahilily she displayed in the iiiaiia^jje- | 
inent of the slate. She was sueeeeded hy Shah .lahan. 1 
who ])io\ed no unworthy suceessor. Her tirst husband 
died in J8G7, leavin;' her one daughter, Siiltau Julian. 
Aft<*r her hiishaiid's death Shah Jahan, following tin* 
footste]is of her mother, lhre\i aside tlit' restrictions of 
the purdah, ettnducted business iiilh vipnir, and was alway.s 
aeeessible. In rceo^uilion of her hi;;^h administrative 
qualities and her loyalty she rccei\ed in 1872 the lionour 
of the (liuiid Cross of the Slur of India. 

Bhotai., the principal town of the alxjve state, is sur- 
rounded hy a masonry wall 2 miles in eirciiit, within wJiieh 
is a foit, also of masonry, both mueh dilajiidated. Outsiile 
the town is ar/na/ or I rad in;; quarter, and to the S.W. on 
u large rock is a fort called rutehgarh, m ith a masonry 
rampart and square towers, the residence of the ruler r»f thi‘ 
state. S.W. of this fort sjireads a line artitieial lake 4 J 
iiiil<-s long and 1 J mile broad, and on the K, of the town 
another, 2 mih*s in length. 

The political resident lives at Bho}>al, which is ilistunt 
from Allahulmd 32b miles »S.W\, from Calcutta (r*ti Sam- 
hulpnr and Xagimr) 7!M) N.W\ 

iraORE GHAUT* a mouiitaiu pass <i miles in length 
ill the I’residency of Bombay, about 40 miles S.K. of tlie 
city of Bombay on the load to I’uonah. It was formerly 
considered the key to the Deccan, and a proposal was made 
to fortify it strongly. It is now traversed by an excellent 
road, and also by the railway from Bombay to Poonuh and 
Solapur, 

BHUJ, flic cliicf town of the state of Cutcii (KachchlO, 
British India, in jiolitieal connection with tlie Bombay Pre- 
sidency, is situated at tho base of a forlilied liill. It i'. a 
cautonuieiit town, and has a post-oflicc and a ilispensiuy. 
The place is chictly interesting for its arclia’ologieal inoiiU'- 
ments, and as having been at an early period dedicated to 
the snake divinity Bhujanga or Bhujiya. The mosque 
inside (he city gate is remarkable for tJio thickness of its 
piers and tJicir elosimess to each other — an arrangement 
by which only a few of tho worslnppers i;aii ever he within 
sight of tho rest. Tim town contains the mausoleums of 
the raus of Outch, and in its neighbourhood are a mnnlier 
of shrines and Mohammedan daryahs of no special iinport- 
nneo. Population, 24,000. 

BKUBTPOOR'. Sec Biiartimjk. 

BHUTAN'. This territory lies to the K. of Sikkim, 
between the Jalpuiguri and Goalpava distriets of Bengal 
and Assam and the niouiitahis that form the S. shqie 
of the Himalayas. It extends from K. to 230 miles, 


with a hreailth of about 120 miles, lying between 20' 
18' .and 28'^ 2' N. lat., and 88"" 32' and about ‘.>2 ^ 30' 
K. Ion. Tlie eastern limits are not ecrlaiiily known; the 
area is about 10,000 hijiiarc miles. Jt is crossed by two 
ranges of mountain land paralhd to llie great mount aiii 
eliaiii beyond —one (the lU'arcst) 8000 foot Ingli generally, 
with occasional peaks as mueb as 10,000 feel,theother 
more dihl ant ami less lofty. Between the* Himalayas .and 
Ilie tirst range is a high talde-land, too bleak and harreu to 
hiihahilahle, exeejit at the foot of the lirst range, 'wlierc me 
most of the principal towns. To the K. of the second range 
the laud is le\cl, and S. of the lower lauge are the diuirs, 
tracts of country of extraordin.ary fertility, whoso produce 
ou<‘,i‘ formed the chief means of subsist eiiee of the ]K*ople. 
These iluars waan ceded to the Britisli in 1800. ()n the 

N. Bhutan is boiinded hy Tibet, .and on tlie K. hy tiacts 
inhabited by niieivili/<-d monnt.-iin tribes. Tin* seenciy of 
Bhulun is scareely to bi* c()ualled by llial of any other 
country for sublime .and romanlii* m.ignitiecncc. At one 
view may be seiai I’Ugged banen bills and valleys covered 
with inxnriant legctation, rushing mountain torrents and 
gentle si reams, dense forests and .sunny slope.s, placid lakes 
and sleep precijiiees, and vji.st ranges eovered -with eternal 
snow; W'hile, in regard to (dimale, the eold of Siberia, tin- 
be.at of Afrie^i, and tin* pleasant warmtli of Italy in.ay all 
be experienced in a day’s journey. 

'I'lie soil jirodnees rice, wTieat, and millet in abundance, 
and g.ame of all kinds abounds in tlie forests; sheep, ponies, 
and a hardy breed of horned cattle are reared. The road.s 
ale mer(‘ trae,ts through ravines whiidi become torrents in 
the rainy scimiii. T’he population, e‘itimated at about 
20,000, consists of three classes — the priests, the ehicf.s or 
laailows (who are the governing (lass), ami the eullivators. 

The country is governed nomin.ally hy a person calk'd tin? 
DJiarni Rajah (sujiposial fo be a divinity in liumnn shape), 
but re.illy by tlie J)i‘b Rajah, who is elected by the penlows 
every three yeais from tlieir own number. Hnder the 
.s\.stian of go\ (aliment tlui peojde .are oppressed and poor. 
()u the testimony of British envois who liave traversed tlu^ 
connlry it is .said that iiutliing u Blmtia posses.s(*s i.s lii.s 
(Avii, he being at all times liable to lose it if it attracts the 
eupidity of any one more powerful than Iiiins(4f. Tin? 
doctiine that “iniglil is right” pnw.ails ev(>rywlir‘re. No 
oHieiul has a s.ihiry, but has eerlaiii districts made over t<* 
lihii, and lie may get what be can out of them; the more lu; 
can extort and transmit to bi.s superiors the longer wall ho 
retain his otlice. Buddhism is Mijiposed to be tin? religion 
of tin? country, but in reality rtdigious exercises are crnitined 
t(» the pro])iLialion of evil spirits. Pby.sieally the Bhulias 
are a line race, hardy and vigorous, hut not very cleanly in 
tlnar habits and iicrsons. 

Bhutan trades with all the neighhouring conntiics, but 
clnelly willi Tibet, Bengal, and Assam, in lior.si?s, clolL, musk, 
lly-vvhisks, walnuts, oranges, and Indian madder, receiving 
ill exchange woollen clotlis, cottons, usabetida, sjiiees, tea, 
gold, silver, and lanbroideric's. The revenues of tin? country 
are usually ]iaid in articles of ])roduee and inercbunilisc. 

Tin* chief towns .are Piinakha or Dosen, the capital, on 
the left hank of the Bugiii river, and bO miles K.K.K. from 
l)arj(*eling; Tasieho/amg and Paro, on the river (jiuhnlu; 
.and Tonngsu, on the road from Assam to I.assa. The other 
towns an* Wandipnr, Ghassa, and Murichom. Punakhii is 
a place of great natural strength. 

The language spokt'ii hy tin? Bhutiiis is .said to be a 
dialirt of the Tibetan, more? or leH.s blended with w'ords 
and idioms of the cmmtrii's on which their own territory 
touches. In their leligioiis observances the most remark- 
able circuin stance is the noi.se with vvliich they iiiv aecom- 
]»ained. 'J’hc instnmuaits uscil art? (4arinels (sometimes 
formed of .silver and brass, hut gener.ally of wood with reed 
[ pipes'), horns, shells, ('ymhahs, drums, and gongs, 
t The garments of the people consist of a long loose ro!<e 
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^■iru:h wraps roiincl the body, and is sociircd in its position 
by a Ic'atlier belt round the waist. A of broadclotli 

is attached b) a shoe ina*le generally of buflalo liide. The 
diet of the great body of the peoph* is tJie ii»ost miserable 
it is possible to conceive; they are restricted to the refuse 
of wretched crops of unripe wheal and barley, and their 
food consist 8 chiefly of eakes made from these gruiiiK very 
imperfectly grOlind. Tlie f(»od of the suj)crior edasses con- 
sists of tlie flesh of goats, swine, and cattle, and of riee 
imported from the I)uar.s. The inode of j»reparing their 
food is most inartifieial and ri.de, with little attention to 
clejinliness and still less to llie (piality of the meat they 
consume. 'I’liey are very fond of tea, and use it in large 
<jUautiti<*H. All classes ani very much addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liqtiois. The eharaeter of the Bhutias, by 
the nature of their institutions, sl.auds low in tlie social 
scale, lively element of deterioralion is coinjirised in their 
govennneut, hath secular ami si>iritual. 'i’heir energies 
are paralyy.ed by llic inseemity of jiroperty, their morals 
are ilegraded, and their luiiiihers reduced by the unnat- 
ural system of polyandry and the excessive jawaleiiee 
inon.astic institutions. 

Previous to the country enjoyed a degree of iiulo- 
pendeiiee, and is nominally independent ^.till. For some, 
time, however, jirior to l8ti5 the inhabitants a\aile<l tlieni- 
selves of a niiniber of du.ars or jiasses, \\bieJi constituted 
their most fertile tracts of country, to make dejiredator}- 
inroads upon Britisli temtovy. Attempts on our jiurt to 
arrange matters in a coueilintory manner wtae met with 
iusuh‘ne(‘ and treaeliery, and the Indian government in 
18(jr» seiwil the duars, wliicli are now prosperous British 
districts. An ullowuue-e, however, (d about XbOOO per 
annum is made to the rajahs during good hehnviuur. 

BIAF'RA, BIGHT OF, is that part of fho Gulf of 
Guinea which lies K. of the mouths of tlie Nig<'r, It 
extends from (\‘ipe Lojiez, in about I'" 12' 8. to Ca])e 
Formosa, wliich divides it from the Bight of Benin. The 
shores of the hay jirohahly extend more than 800 miles. 

The N. sliores of the Bight, nearly to the mouth of the 
Old Calabar River, are flat and low, lM*longing to the delta 
of the Kiger. TJie Old Calaliar is the first river K. that 
has no cominuiucatioii with tin* Quorra. To the S. of the 
Rio del Key tJie country rises into mountains wJiich attain 
a considerable lieight; they are called the (Cameroon Moun- 
tains, and e.onlain a ]ieak wliicli, it is said, rises to 1o,000 
feet above the level of the sea. S. of this mountain region 
nins the river (Cameroon, of nhich very little is known; 
and 8. of the river extends a mouiitainons country which, 
however, leaves a hav and often swainiiy trael al<»ng the 
shore, es]u*cially to the south of (Jai)«- St. John. S. of 
Ibis ca])K the coast foims two hays — Corisco Bay and the 
Bay of Gaboon. Tlicst? are divided from one another by a 
narrow tract of laud wbieb terminates in Cape Clara, O'* 18' 
N. bit. Into the iiortbern of these hays tla; Rio d’Angra, 
called by tlie natives Moohiida, empties itself. The southern 
bay between Cape Clara nud SaiidyPointmay be considered 
as the estuary of the Gaboon. 

Tlic Gaboon River is the only jilaee on the coast cd the 
Bight which has been frequented by JCinopc'an vessels, and 
of which we have obtained more particular information. 
Its estuary at its jimetion with the .sea is 18 miles wdde. 
About 23 miles from the sea arc tivo i.slaiids, and E. t»f 
those the estuary grows still wider, so tliat it here is .SO 
miles across; but it soon narrows to about 12 miles, wbieb 
bnuidth it preserves to its eastern extremity, about 4fi 
miles from the sea, where it receives two large rivers. The 
jdaees most resorted to by European tradi rs are George’s 
Tov.'ii or Nailngo, on a creek of the. estuary of G.abooii, 
about Aft miles from the sea; and Ma\umba, wliicli is on 
the coast aliout midway between the G.iboon and Oongc» 
livers. The jiriiicipal exp<»rts are red woiwl and ivory, both 
cf which are in abundance. The climate of the Bay of 


G.'iboon is very unhealthy, in consequence of the intense 
heat. Wild animals arc, minicrous, especially elephanl.s, 
«u-ang-outaag.s, and other kinds of monkeys. Cliaim^leoiiK 
arc common. Of domestic aninmls only goats and fowls 
are reared, and in the interior dogs also, which .arc used 
as food. Cotton and tobacco grf»w spontaneously ; the 
caontchuuc-trcc is common, and likewise a species of hiitter- 
tm*, and the tree from which the kolla-nuts are gathered. 
Mangroves are found on the hanks of the creeks and rivers, 
and they even grow some yards from the bank in tlie water, 
where their lower hraiiehes are frequently covered with 
oysters. The palm-wine tree i.s phmtiful. Like most ])art 
of the coiintiies inclosing the Gulf of Guinea, the woods 
are so covered bimcalh ivith shrubs and plants that they 
seem impcnetralde, and .are infested with reptiles and otlicr 
noxious creatures. 

BIAL'YSTOK, a province of Wi'storn Ru-^sia, situ.'itcd 
lietivccn 52'’ 3' and 38' E. lal., and 22'^ 3u' and 2-F' 
12' E. Ion., is bounded N. and W. by Poland, 8. and E. liy 
the government of Grodno. Its .area is312‘l square milc.s, 
and its population 230, 4. It was formerly included in 
Poland, but was seized by Russia under the third treaty of 
partition in The surface i.s generally level ; the soil 

is ill most parts light and sandy, hut adapted to agrienl- 
tnr;il purpt>se.s, and in the southern districts, wJieiv tlaae is 
.an iiiterinixtuve of sand and loam, it is highly prodiicliie. 
'Ihe ]»rovince is divided into four circles, Bi:ily.stok, Dro- 
hic.zyn, Sokolka, and Bielsk. The tirst three contain large 
forests. 'J‘he principal river is the Western Bug, wlilcli 
houiids the province on tlin south-west, and being lunigahle, 
coiiueets it witli Warsaw and Danzig by means of the 
Vistula. The Bober, or Bobi.', separates the province from 
Poland on the N.W, This river runs with an estremely 
slow euiTcnt, through large swarnyis and morasses, and 
inundates the* adjacent country every spring. The climate 
is healthy, except in those jiarts w'hcre the exhalations 
from the swamps infect the air. The inli.abitants are prin- 
cipally emjdoyed in husbandry. Rye, whc*at, kmckwlu*at, 
pease, hemp, and flax are grown extensively. Game ami 
wild animals, jiartieuhirly wolves, foxes, deer, and hoars, 
are jJentiful ; the breed of the horses is good ; the slicep 
arc tif the black species. The rearing of horned cattle is 
SC) ill emidueted that milk is scarce, and the inhabitants are 
obliged to import both butter ami cheese. Large quantities 
of timber, together witli some t.allow, black wool, wax, 
and honey, are exported. The province yields no minerals 
except freestone, cl.ay, limestone, and a little iron, which is 
consumed in the country. 

Biai.ystcMv, the enpital, lies on the little river Bi;il, in 
.OO'’ 7' N. lat., 23“ 1 8' E. lou. ; popul.uion, It Iws a 

spacious market, a palace and jiark, once beh)iiging to the 
e.ouiits of Potueky, hut at present to the town, and called 
tlie Versailles of Poland ; two e.lmrches, tw'O chapels, a con- 
vent, a gymnasium, lyiug-in institution, &c. It is regularly 
Imilt, several of the streets are Iroad. at riglit angles to one 
another, paved, and bordered wdth lime-trees. The houses 
are mostly built of wood. Tliere are inaiuifaetures of 
leather, soap, woollens, huts, and tallow. 

BIARRITZ, a niaritiiiie village of France, in the 
department of the Basses Pyrenees, 5 inilos S.W. of 
Bayonne. 'J'he Counti*HM de Montijo and her daughter 
Eugenie, afterwards empress of tlie French, resided here 
till tlic man-iage of the latter in 1853, and it aftevw'ards 
became a favourite summer residence of the emperor and 
empress. In 1850 it was quite an insigniOeant hamlet, 
and no whe(‘led carriage had ever reaeJuid it in consequence*, 
of tlic sandhills; but there is now a railway to it, and 
some first-elasH hotels in the town. French, Russian, 
German, and English famili(‘8 visit it during the bcosou. 
There is, in fact, a considerable English oonimnnity here, 
and a new English cdmrch was built in 1877. 'i'he place 
has naturally neither ti'ces nor grass, but has the ebann of 
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noftlnslon, it dfl-jilitful clinifitc, and a fine sandy Leach for | 
Latlfm;^. The jwpulation is 8,000. 

BIAS, a imtivj* of Pri«?ne, and one of the seven ])lnloso- 
pliers called “ the Wise Men of (Irecce.” It appears from 
llerodoliis (i. 170) that he was liviiif; at the tiin<* of the con- 
quest of Ionia by the Tevsians under Cyrus, ii.c. hdl-.'iSO. 

Tlie Seven Wise Men” were not philosophers in the 
sense in which the u oi-d is coninionly used ; they seem 
snerely to have been men of hi^h repute for mor.al, political, 
or li'f'i.slative knowledfje. The few remains of their wisdom 
are in the form of sliort pithy maxims, ^jencrally in verse, 
with the sentiment c>f which we are, now so fuTiiiliar as to 
regard them us self-evident propositions, and are therefore 
likely to underrate the merit of those wl)o first eiimieiated 
them. Of this class of sayinpjs we find the following, 
jimon;^ others, ascrilHMl to Bias Bein;; asked, What is 
diflicult and unpleasant?” he replied, *“‘'10 hear witli 
nobleness the ehan«;es from better t(i worse.” lie said that 
it was better to arbitrate betwtvn your enemies than bet^^een 
yonr friends, because one of the enemies n is sure to liirii 
to a friend, and one <if the friends sine to turn to an 
enemy. *“ Jafe should be so orderecl as if men were to live 
a loiiL' tiim* and a short one.” “Be slow to set hand to 
W'ork, hnt what yon hef^iii liiiish.” “ Be quiet,” he said li> 
some impious sailors who in the midst of a tempest were 
callinjf on the ^ods for help, “ Be, quiet, lest the jijoils dis- 
<'over you aie lnMt*.” “Take wisdom as the provision for 
travelling; from jonth to aj;e, for of all possessions that 
sticks the closest.” llis death took place after he had 
jdeaded a cause, successfully, in extreme old af;e. llis 
fellow-eili'/.i ns f^.ive him a splendid funeral at tlie puhlie 
expense, and eonseerated a temple to him. Bias ks one of 
the speakers in tlie “Symposium” of IMutareh. (Uio;;. 
Laert., “ Bias.") 

There iire three collections of the sayings (tpiinrtai) of 
the Wise Men; two are attributed to Demetrius I’halereiis 
and Sohiades; a third is by an unknown author. Ditigeiies 
I.aertius and Plutareh liave jnvserveii several apc>phtlie»;ins 
not found in these coIN'Clions. The first two collections 
are preserved in the editions of Stobanis; the third w.as 
printed liy the elder Aldus at the end of his “Theocritus" 
(t4tl,0). Tlie eoiiqiletest colleetiou of these sayin^;.s is by 
.loll, tkinr. Orelli, in the first volume of liis “ Mora listen.” 

BIB'EXUkCH, a bailiwick in tlie Wurtemher^ circle of 
the Danube, whi«'li has an area of about 1,'i 1 square miles, 
and 2,'j,;JOO inhabitants. The chief town, Biberach, is 
situated in the valley of the lliess. It is surrounded by 
Willis, with towers anJ .a ditch; eont.'iins four churches,, 
two jmblic schools, tbi ce elementary schools, a well-endowed 
hospital, and has a iarj;e eorii market. The number of 
inliahitiiiits in 1883 was 7300. Iiidcpcndcntiy of agri- 
culture and grazing;, the inhabitants find jaotit.ahlo innploy- 
ment in weaving fustians and linens, tanning, paper-making, 
brewing, and hlearhing. The miiicnil waters of .Jordansbad 
arc at a short distance from the town. It is the birlli- 
jdace iif Wiclaiid ; and in 1796 the French, under Moreau, 
defeated tlu! Austrians in its vicinity. 

BIBliE. THE, the name given to the eolleelion of 
.lewish and Christian writings recognized as sacred by the 
Christian Cliureh. It is derived from the Clreek ia hihlia^ 
“ the books,” and was first appli«al to the books of the Old 
and New Testament by Chrysostom in the fifth century. 
As these books were used coustaiitly in the services of the 
church, and eontinually refeiTcd to in the public teaching 
and in the controversies that arose, the term “ the hooks ” 
was appropriated exclusively by the sacred writings, and 
this title has passed into nearly all the European langmiges. 

In the New Testament itself the books of the Old are 
variously referred to as “ tbc Scripture,” “ the Scriptures,” 
“the Ihdy Scriptures “the law of Moses,” “the prophets,” 
and “ Moses and tbc prophets.” In 2 Cor. iii. 14, the law 
of Mo.ses is spoken of as being “the old covenant ” and in 
VOl.. 11. 


Ileb. ix. 1, 1,'i, reference is al.so made to “the first” and to 
a “ new” covenant. In course of time those terms became 
applied to the books of the Hebrew scriptures an<! to those 
of the Clirislimi canon, and in the I.atin fnnn of “ Testamon- 
tuni ” passed into tlie current ]>hraseology of the church. 
Witli the exception of portions of the Books of Daniel and 
Jvzra, and one verse in Jeremiah, the whole of the OKI 
'Jestiiment was w-ritten in Hebrew, the piMions excepted 
being in the vernacular Aramaic or Dhaldce. 'I'lio w hole 
of the New' Testament as we have it was written in tlreek. 
Kiisehiiis (^“Eeeles. Hist.,” 3, 36) says that J'apias affinns 
that Matthew wrote in the Hebrew dialect “the oracles” 
{ta lof/ia); and some rif the fathers have more explicitly 
attested that Matlliew wrote a Go.sj)el in Hebrew bn* the 
.b‘ws, llis eountrymeii. That such an opinion prevailed in 
the early eliurcli cannot be doubted, hut there does not 
appear to have been any authentic tradition to this cfleel. 
The w'hole question is involved in ditfieulty, but most modern 
selmliirs iin-liiie to reject tlie ass(‘rtion as not supported by 
snftieient evidence. 

///Wo?*// of the. Old Testameut. — 'I’bere is perhaps no 
subject that li.'is excited more interest or aw’akeiied moie 
earnest discussion in modern times than that of the origin 
of the hooks of the Sacred Seri])tnrea, nor is there perlmjis 
any subject on wliicli the opinions of scholars aio move 
widely at variance. The qni'stions as to whether those 
hooks of the Old 'J'estament wliieh be.ar a title w'cre written 
by the, ])rophet indicated, . and as to the antlna'slnp of those 
books that were written anonymously, liavi*, received tin* 
closest investigation from some of the, foremost British and 
(h'rnian critics, and though many jioiiits of inquiry yet 
reimiin M'iled in obscurity, the old traditional ideas on these 
m.atters must be })aitially niodiHed, and in some eases givi'ii 
up ullogetlier. To indh'ati* oven in outline the various 
theories th.it have been jiropounded would he impossible 
j within the limits of this article, hut the reader is referred 
for further information ti tli<‘ heailiiigsof the various books. 
In tJiis pl.iee wa* call only refer to those points W'hieh arc 
now' generally accepted among biblical seholais. 

By the Jew's the hot)ks of tlic Old Testament were 
divided into three jiortioiis-"- 

I I. “The Law ” (Torah), emisistiiig of the Pentafcnch, 
i or the five lH»oks attributed to Moses. 

2. “The Prophets ” (Nebiim), containing the historical 
Iwrtiks of Jtishnii, .Tudges, 1 iind 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
and the ])ro]ilietieal w'orks of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the tw'clve minor prophets. 

I *». “The Scriptures” (Oelhubim), consisting f»f the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, “the five rolls” of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lanientaliuns, Keelesiastes, and Esther, and the hooks of 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 Ohronieles. 

The fomuiatiun of the whole series is to he found in the 
first division, and that Closes was the author of this 
portion is tin* testimony of all tradition, both .lewish and 
heathen; hut in modern times this tradition has been 
called in question by eminent seliolars in Germany, France, 
and Holland, as well as in Great Britain, who have 
buhjected the language and contents of thi’se books to a 
careful and minute investigation, and it is now generally 
admitted that their present form must, have been given at 
a much later period than that of Moses; hnt the critics 
hv no means agree among themselves as to date and author- 
ship, It seems certain that the jiriests possessed a series 
of written laws frisin a very <*arly period, and in the 
account of the reign of Josiah, shortly before the Captivity, 
w'e u*:id of the finding of a hook of the law during the 
restoration of the temple, the contents of which appear to 
liave been nuknowii to botli tlie king and the people, but 
vvJiieli tliey loeogni/.ed as being of divine iiuthority, and 
as h.aving been forgotten and neglected. At the close of 
the Captivity, also, we iind E/.ra deserihed as “a ready 
scribe in the law of Moses” (Ezra vii. 6); and in Neh. viii. 
29 
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nil nccoimt is givrji of a public rondiiipj of ilie law in 
Jerusalem at which the mciuiinp; had to he given to the 
people, ho now spoke a tliflcrent hiiiguiigi*. 

It is to this pcrifxl that a very old tradition recoi*ded 
in the Tahiiiul ascribes the gathering together and com- 
position of the books of the Old Testament. That there 
was at this time a collection made of those writings which 
had been presertred, some of wliicb were retained in tlieir 
entirety, and that a conneeted narrative was eompilcd from 
certain fragmentary annals and other documents, seems very 
probable. It would also appear that after the addition of 
tlie books of Neheiniah and Ezra, and tin* placing of Daniel 
and Esther in the canon, little in the way of alteration or 
addition was efiee.led hy the Palestinian Jews for several 
centuries proeedhig the time of Cliiist. Those of Alex- 
andria, liow(*ver, made a translation of llici ho(»ks enumer- 
ated into tlje Creek laiiguagt' —a proceeding regarded \vith 
great dislike by the .lews of Palehtine— and included with 
them the hooks of the ApoerN])ha. [See SKUTUAdiNT.] 
The first auLlieiitic list of the hooks ot tlie Old Testament 
is that given hy Josephus, wlio eiiunievatcs twenty-two as 
“ divine” — viz.yfec of ]\Ioses, flnrt*‘(^u of the prophets, and 
/our h^Miins ami directions of life. The number twenty-two 
was adopted by the Jews in onl(*r to eorrespfmd with the 
letters of their alphabet, aiifl in onler to aecomplish this, 
.ludges and lluth, 1 and 2 Sninnel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehcmiali, .Icremiali and Lamenta- 
tions, and the twelve minor ])iopJie1s, were probably all 
re(dvOiie<l us single books. On the other band, as the 
Creek version of Alexamliki was most eommonly used in 
the early clinreb, the apocryphal Ixioks came to he also 
uceej)ted, and are oeeasbmally cited, with the same formula 
as the canonical .scrijdures; nor was it until some eenturies 
had elapsed tliat the Eastoni Cljun*h adopted tlie views of 
the Pah'stiiiian Jews, and dislinguisliejl l)etwoen the apocry- 
phal and canonical writings. 'I’he former were still retained 
and used by the Western Church, th<»iigli dill’ereiiees ot 
o]Mnion w<’rc tolerated as to their authority up t<i the Council 
of TiMMit in lO'lb A.i>. Tin? Protestant leforiners had de- 
eidod to acc(!pt only those hoedcs regarded as canonical hy 
the Jews, and tlui Council, in oj)posUion to the new move- 
ment, not only declared all the ho(dis of the Apoeryjdia to 
be deserving of equal \eneratiou w'ith llie r<*.st, hutal.so pro- 
nounced ail anathema against all wlio should lefuse so to 
receive them. At the prc.seiit time, therefore, llie Christian 
Church is divided so far as the hooks of the Old Testament 
are concerned, the Ihjiuan Callioliii Ilible retaining, and the 
Protestant Ilihles excluding the Apocrypha. The Eastern 
Churches, for tlie most jiart, agree witli the J<*wish canon. 

7ext of the Old 'Jesttomeuf. —As already stated, the 
hooks of the Old Testament, wnth the exrej»tion of ]Mirts 
of Jeremiah, Ezra ami Daniel, w'cv<* originally wTitten in 
Hebrew, nml altliongb tin* spoken language of the people 
was elianged on the return from the Captivity, they still 
continued to use the Dehrew hir the s.-iered writings. As the 
number of syuagogiu’S increased copi<*s of tlieso scijptnres 
were multijJicd liy the- jnofessioual sciihes, w'lio imdoubl- 
efily exercised groat care in llie performanee of their woik, 
the preservation of the exact words being regarded as being 
of the gi’oatest importance. On this ])oint Jose]>luj.s 
remarks that “ during so many ages no one has !)een so 
hold as either ti* add anything to them, to lake anything 
from them, or to mak(! any cliange in tliein; ” and this he 
gives as being the opinion of the Pharisees as well as liis 
fiwn. WhcMi, liow’ever, -we consider the diflieulties that 
must of necessity arise in the multiplication of manuseiipts 
hyme.ins of the pen alone, it W'ill be seen that it was practi- 
cally impossible for mistakes and difienmees <if reading to 
he prevented. In copying from dictation the car would he 
frequently deceived, and in cop\ing from a mauuseript llie 
writer W’ould be exposed to tlm difticidties arising from 
obscurity in tlie writing l»efore him, the defacements of age 


and use, the diflieulties caused by abbreviation marks, by 
marginal notes, which WTre only distinguished by littli? 
marks at tlio beginning and end of the passage, and from 
the temptation to amend the text by substituting, a modern 
for an obsolcti^ word, or by rearranging a sentence. The 
fact tli.at tbu ancient manuscripts were wa il ten without 
vowel points, without stops, niul often without even the 
division of Ihi? letters into words, would also udil to the 
diflieulties of the transcriber; and W'c find that errors and 
diflcrences, arising from all these and from other causes 
also, arc to be found existing in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. These diftereiices were noticed at a very 
early period hy tliii Jews, and a very careful and liiliorious 
revision of tlie existing mannseripts was made by the .lewish 
doctors of the school of Tiberias, generally known :is tin* 
Masorites, in the ))enod between the sixth and elevmillj 
centuries u.c. To tliese students W'C are indebted for tin* 
exi.sting text of the Old Testament, and they also first 
introduced the vow'el points and accents, w’bicb have ever 
since been used, 'i'licir labours extended to the most 
minute pai-ticulars re.specting the sacred text; they eoimted 
the w'ords of eaeli book and also tlie number of letters. 
'1‘hey calc'ulated and recoviled the middle word of eaeli 
book and tlie middh* letter, and also the middle word and 
letter of thi^ whole*. They also counted the miinber ol 
times tin* dificrent letters cjf the uljihahct W'ere u0ii for 
each book ami for the whob* llihle. The result of tliese 
bilumrs 1ms been tliat the text has be(*n jircserved from that 
time with very great accuraey, and the jirinted lh*hrew 
llihle at present in use is derived from the* re\isiou of tin* 
school of Tiberias. For a long time it was generally 
believed that all the Hebrew nwumscri])ts were tlic same, 
and this view prevailed until about the middle of the seven- 
leeutb century, wlieii it W'as ealleil iu question by Capelins 
*md Bishop Walton, and tJie various iiiaimscri}>ts in exist- 
enee began to be oxainiiiod and companid hy critical 
s«*holarK. As a ri'sult various editions of the Hebrew t«*:.t 
w<uv published, among the best being those of Opitins, 
published in 1701), and that of Van dor Hooglit in 1705. 
Dr. Kcniiicotl, taking the t(‘Xt of Van der Hoogbt as a 
basis, compared it with (»1)2 difTcrent manusc.rijilB and 
authorities, and his edition of the IJcbn'W Bible, printed at 
Oxford in 177(»--80, gave the result of bis lidiuurs. This 
w^ork, in two volumes folio, contains a list of 200,00t) 
various readings, but nearly the whole an? of a minor 
character, and very feav affect the sense of the text. Tin? 
work of examination wms also greatly assistt'd 1)}" the 
labours of D(* Kossi of i*aima, wiiu collated 751 mann- 
seripl.s, 734 of thorn for the first time, and ])ublishcd the 
results in five volumes, 1784-88. The work lias b(‘en con- 
tinued by modem scholars, the text being compared alsi» 
with the translations of tlie earli«*st periods, but tlie work 
can hy no means he regarded as conijileto at the present 
time. Most critics now agiec in admitting that there 
are eiTors, mistakes, and interpolations in the existing 
text. It is also evident that the translators of the Septua- 
gint, the Syriac, the old Italic, and the Vulgate, had 
lieforii llioTn texts differing to a certain extent from that 
gen(?rally received at the present time ; but while it cannot 
be contended that the present text is that which ej^isted 
after the e.ompilation of Ezra, there 1s good reason for 
believing it to be substaiitially the sarm*, and with the 
exception of three or four passages there is no reason for 
thinking that it has ever been designedly corrupted or 
altered. I'lie manuscripts of the Old Testament are all 
of coinjiaratively modern date, and are all derived from the 
original Mnsoretic copy. The two oldest are those in tin? 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, one of wliieli contains 
llie propliets, and dates from the years 910-917, and tlio 
other, written or completed in 1009, contains the whole of 
the Old Testament. 

//I atari/ of ihv. Testament , — Unlike the Old Tes- 
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t anient, tlic books of tlic Now are everywhere the same 
throughout Christendom, the Protestant, (Ircck, and Roman 
Cliurclies all accepting the same list of sacred books, and 
this unanimity may 1)»5 regarded as dating from the close 
of the fourth centur}'. There had existed in the earlier 
periods certain ditierenees of opinion a.s to the oaiioiiicity of 
some of the books now reocivrd, and one or two of the 
writings now regarded as apocryphal had Ixicn con.sidercd 
as being of divine authority. Tims Origen, in his list of 
the canonical hooks, included the ICpistlcs of Chanenl, of 
Barnabas, and the Slicpliord of Uenuaa among the nnmh(‘r ; 
and, on the other hand, .some of the early Christian authori- 
ties regarded the Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 
and 3 Jolin, witli the Apocalyp.se, as wanting jipostolie 
authority. There would appear to have been perfect free- 
dom of iinjuiry, and an earnest «*xamination of the evidence 
for and against e.^ch book at tliis period, and as a re.sult 
the present list of books was accepted; and the subsequent 
investigations of Christian scholars have all tended to eon- 
tinn the selcetion made. Of the hooks of tli<^ New Testa- 
ment, Eusebius, who lived at the beginning of the fourth 
eenluri, eiiiinierates the four (Jospels, the Acts of the 
Ajjosllcs, the ICpistles of Paul (among which he reckoned 
tile E])islle to tin* nel)row.s, as he el.sewhcr<' speaks of them 
as ^rleeii), 1 Peter, and 1 John, as btung evtayuhere 
reeeWd as gjuiuine; tlie, remaining liooks he characterizes 
as conlroverted — i.c. they were accepted by many and were 
used in the church, but the (piestion as t(» their authority 
was still discussed ; while he divide.s the apocryphal writings 
into two elassc.s — those that were harmless and those that 
were impiou.''. B} the Council of Laodieea, JldO-SOd , it was 
decided that the luicaiionieal books sliould no longer be 
read in the public .service.s of the cliuvch, and a list of the 
eanoiiieal b(toks was given, which ineliides all those of the 
])re.seiil New Test.ameiil, with tlie cxce])tion of the Apoca- 
lypse, ; but by the Cknnudl of Carthage, held about thirty 
years later (3h7) tln.s also was iiicliuled with the rest. 
There arc an immense number of mauiisci’ipts of the New 
'i’esfament in exi.stenct!, and some of them possess a very 
high antiquity. The most v.aluable and im]i(»rlaiit of these 
are the Sinaitic, discovered by Dr. Tischendorf, and believed 
by him t(» date from the fourth century; the Alexandrian, 
dating from the tiftli century ; the Vatican, dating from 
the fourth century; and the Codex EphraMiii inaiiusciipt, 
and the Codex Bezai Cuiitahrigiousis maiiuseript, from the 
tifth eeiilury. The earliest manuscripts w’cre written in 
uncial (inch or capital) letters, the writing running acro.ss 
the page without any division into words or sentences; .and 
thi.s stvle of writing continued in u.se until the ninth ceii- 
Lury, when it gave, way to the cursive stylo of writing by 
which ill tlie following century it was sneecialed. Of these 
manuscripts 127 uncial and Id (50 cunsivc have Immui exa- 
mined by critical students, and about 2000 inamiscripts 
are known to be in existence. As in the case of the Old 
Testament the ninlti plication of m.aini.seripts has given rise 
to many various readings, but the large number in exist- 
ence, and the great antiquity of those we have refcrri'd to, 
aflord great facilities for g<itting a correct or nearly correct 
\ersion. Most of the variou.s readings leave the sense of the 
passage untouched, and none of them jiflfect any Christian 
iloclrine. It has liecii computed “ tliat out of tla* TOhO 
verses of the New Testament there arc not inon; than ten 
or twelve various re.ulings of grivit imporlanee, and these 
affect not the doctrines of Scripture, but only the number 
t)f proof fiassages in which the doctrines are revealed.” 

Tra natations of the, Bible , — No complete translation 
appears to have lieen made in tlie Saxon times iiilt) the 
language then spoken in England. Bede translated por- 
tions of tlio Scriptures. No tsvideiiee can be produced that 
the whole of the Scriptures was by any person reu(h*red into 
Saxon. But of the more important portions of the Saxon 
i ( rsious still exist in manuscript. At the Reforination, 


when the work of translating the Scriptures met with oppo- 
sition from the idmrch, it was a point of some importance 
to draw the public attention to the fact that viTsions into 
the vcrn.acular tongue were no novelties in England. It 
was with this view that Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
encouraged Foxc, the Avritcr of the Martyrology, to prepare 
ail edition of the Gospels in Saxon, which he did, and pub- 
lished it in 1573. 

Devout persons seem to have employcsl themselves in 
rendering portions of the Scriptures into the language 
spoken ill this country, when what we call Saxon was becom- 
ing what we now call English. It is tliought that tlie whole 
of the Scriptures had he(*n translated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Tlaire are two persons, both of the age of King 
Edward III,, wdiu are said to have executed this work. The 
one, John de Trevisa, a native of Cornwall, wa.s educated 
at Oxford, Ciixtim, writing not a century .after the time, 
s.nys tliat he tran.slated the Holy Script urcs; this is, how- 
ever, now matter of uncertainty. But there is no doubt 
that Wiekliffe either translated the whole Bible or gathered 
together translations which made an English Bible. Many 
copies of this volume? >vere made about the time when it 
was c,om])lctcd, wliich was about a century before the intro- 
duetioii of printing into England. Wiekliffe died in 1384. 
The N(‘w 'restameiit from this version has Ihmmi several 
times ]>ul)li.shcd. 

It is to the resistance which was made hy the ccclesia.stical 
antlmrilies of the time that we .are to attrilmte the remark- 
able fact that, though the art of printing w'as introduced 
into Eiigluiul ill or about 1474, yet no English Bible orTesla- 
iiieut was printed till 152(>, and then at a foreign press. 

To William 'J’ynd.il %v«* owe a translation of a largo por- 
tion of the Scriptures into the English tongue, next iii 
.‘intiquity to Wiekliffe's. Tyndal wiis acquainted witli 
Luther, w'hoK(‘ advice and assistance he is reported to have 
had in his translation. He lived much abroad, and before 
152(5 he liad completcil an English version of the New 
Testiuneiit. Of thi.s lie ])rintcd in that year two distinct 
ctlitions - one in quarto at Cologne, another in duodecimo 
at Antwerp. Perfect copies of either of these editions arc 
not known, 'j'yndul proceeded in liis work of translation, 
and not less vigorously in superintending successive edi- 
tions of lii.s New Testament tlirough the pre.ss. They wore 
bought up ami burned in England ; but thi.s only supplied 
him with the means of piintiiig otlier editions with such 
correetions and iniproAements as >vere suggested to him. 
He is said to have also printed a tiunslation of tlie Penta- 
teuch, and it is certain that he did liunslaie those five 
hooks of Moses, and .also m.any other books of the Old 
'lV.staiiiciit. He did not, however, commit to the press any 
complete translation of the whole Scriptnre.s. Tyndal w'as 
put to a cruel ilt?ath in 153G, near Antwerp, wdicre his 
translation first appeared. 

Another person who at th.^t o.arly period engaged in tin- 
work w.as Miles (^overdale, a friend of Tyndal. He pro- 
duced a complete Engli.sh Bible, composcil of 'ryiidar.s 
translations, as far .is th(?y went, ami his owm. This waf> 
published in 1 .03.'), and it h.^s the honour of being the first 
complete edition of the Bible in English. As a translation 
it is much inferior to that, of Tyndal. Two years later 
'rvmlar.s version, revised hy his friend .Tohn Rogers, was pub- 
lished under tlie assumed name? of 'I’liomas Matthc'W'S, from 
which it became known as Matthcw.s' Bible. In 153it 
another rcvi.sion of Tynd.'ir.s text w’.'is ])ul>lished, to which 
('rainner wrote a prefac»‘. This was a large volume for the 
use of chureln‘s, and was known as the (treat Bible or 
('rnnimvs Bible. The v<*rsioii of the Psalms given in tills 
(ditioii is still used in tlie Book of Common Prayer, lii 
l.o57 another version was jmhlished at Geneva by some 
l-'.nglihli ministers who had fled there on ncoouiit of the 
]»ersecutions that h.ad been instituted by (^ueen Mary. 
'J’liis is know’ll variously as the Geneva Bible vj: the Breedn s 
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from the pcculiftr rendering: of CJeii. iii. 7. The 
hihliop’s Bible, i)repjin*il under the superintendence of 
Matthew Parker, arehhi.shop ()f Cant(*vhury, was is.su<*d at 
].ondoii in JhdH, and the text of this formed tin* basis for 
the revision miide under Kin^ James I. Th«*re was another 
version also publislc'd about this time, Hint is worthy of 
note, viz. that piddished at IMieims in 1582 of the New 
Testament in Kni^ish, taken from the Vnl‘j:ate, for the use 
of Roman Catholics. This vvas followed in 1(J0!»-1(» by a I 
version of the Old Testament also taken from the Vul;;ate, 
nnd published at Donay, tlie two versions united funning 
the JJniiaif whieh is the authorized version for the 

J-ioman Catholie. (Jiuveii. 

By the labours of her indnst lions scholars Kn«^l.uul was 
'imw planed in the ])ossession of several excellent versions | 
of the Seiiptmes ; lint it v\as felt on all sides tliat the | 
work was still im-oinjilcle, ami a translation whieh would | 
command ;;eiit'ral areeptance was still a desideratum. 

Early in the lehm of Kinj; .fames J. then* was a con- 
fn*(*ne<* of divines of difVerent o]iinions at llainjitoii Court, 
for the settlin'^ of the ]ieaee <it the clnireh. In this eon- 
ferenoc inueli was said eoneeniin;; the im]i<*rfeetious of 
the existin;; translations of the Seiipliires. The kiiii; him- 
si.*lf, wlio vv.is often jiioseiiL at these me<‘tiii«'s, <*x}»ressed 
a strong opinion on tliat jioint of the d(*hate. “1 wisli,’’ 
said he, ‘'some sjiecial jiains vveie taken for a imiforiii 
tianslation, whieh should he done hy tlie best learned in 
■both universities, tlien r(*vi(*\v(*d hy tin* hisliops, ]m‘sented 
to the Privy Couneil, and last Iv , ra tilled hy roval authority, 
to he read in the v\liole clinuh, and no other.” Out of this 
.speech arose the ])resent En;.!;lish Bible ; for the MijL^^es 
timi soon ripened into :i resolution. Fifty-four of the 
'persons in that aj^e most disliupiislu'd for that prirtieiilar 
species of leaniin,uj whieli such a duty recjiiired were selected 
fm* the vvoik, acfordin;; to the kin^^s sui;f;estion ; iinally, 
forty-seven of them undertook it. They disided themselves 
into six independent classes, to each of \^hieh a eeitaiii 
portion of the work was assipied. Each ])ei‘>on in the | 
■class was to jiroduci* his own translation of tlie whole eom- 
rnitted to them, and these several translatimis were to he 
.revised at a general meeting of tin* <‘lass. AYhen tin* (*lass 
ihad ufjreed upon th(*ir version it was to bo Iraiismilled to 
each of the other classes, so that no part was to come out 
T.itihout the saiietion of tin* whole body. 

Two of the classes sat at estininsli-r, two at Oxford, 
and two at Cambridge. The instructions whieli tln*y re- 
«*eived from the kiii.i^ w(*rf*, that th<‘y should aiiiierc to the 
Bishf»ps’ Bible (first jninteil in lodH), which was then 
ordinal ily read in the ehurehes, iriakinj; as few deviations 
from it as possible. 'I’hey W'cn*, howev'cr, to use the other 
versions, and to consult the translations which had been 
made into otliei* modern hinf;ua^(*s ; and thi*y were to keep 
in the old (*(*<*h*siustieal words, such as clnireh, ALe. When 
a word had divers sifijnilicatioiis, “ that should he kept 
which had been most eommoiily used hy tin* ancient fathers, 
being agree.ibl'*, to tin* propriety of tlie place, .and tlie 
analogy of faith.’’ No marginal notes were to he used, 
except for tin; further e.xplicatiim of some (lre(*k or Uelirew 
word. Referenees to ])arallel passages might he giv'eii. 
"J'hey were ti* call in the assiataiicc of any Jcariwd man who 
was known to have made this subje(*t Ids stinly. Tliey 
were emplou-d ii]K>n the work for three years, namely, 
from 1007 to 1010, and it was printed in the following year. 

The g(*Tn*]al accuracy of this translation, and the nervous 
fijrcc and in*auty of the language employed, soon gave it the 
pi*cference over all other editi<»ns, and caused it to beeverv- 
wliere us(*d as tin* English Bible, From time to time, <*ver 
since its pubrn*ation, sclmliirs calleil attention to v.'irious 
inaccuracies and errors to be found in it, and corrections 
without nuird)cr were suggested, hut so strong w’as the 
feeling in its favour that it remained without alteration for 
a period of 270 y cans. It called forth the highest eulo- 


gitiniB from scholars and writers, both foreign .and English, 
from among which we may select that to be found in the 
preface of the revision of 1881. “ Wc have had to study 

this great version carefully and minut<*ly line hy line, and 
the longer we liavc h«*eu engaged u]ton it the more we have 
l(‘ariied to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its power, its 
h.appy turns of expression, its general .accuracy, and we 
must not tail to add the music of its cadences, nud tlie 
felicities of its rhythm.” 

It was the yiossessiun of these qualities that enabled the 
Authorized Y'ersion to inaiutaiii its jiosition so long without 
anieiidment, and whieh caused many earnest and goodin(*n 
to re.sist all suggestions for .'i further levision ; and it was 
not until the middle of thc! present century that any earnest 
and united eflbrt was made in that direction. These ellorts 
took sha])e, in tin* first instane<*, in an ap}ii*al made to the 
Siiutliern C’onvocation by Panon Sehvyn, in whieh he 
sought to obtain the siipjiort of tlu* Convocation in a juaycr 
to the sov(*rcign to grant a royal commission for tlu* ynir- 
posc. In this he was unsuccessful, hut jmldic attention was 
call(*d to tlu* snl)ji‘t*t, and private eflbrts were mad<* to sup- 
ply the want that had been indicated, or at least to show' 
that it w'as possible to do so. It was ]»ointed out hy those 
in favour of tlu* movement that most important docn- 
iiiciitary evid(‘n(*(* had been dis(’ov(*red since the prep!U||yoii 
«>f the Aiitlmrized V ersion. hy whieh a flood of light haW^‘eii 
thrown upon the original text. ^J'he labours also of British and 
Continental scholars in the department, of textual eriticisiii 
had furnishi'd a mass of material for theus** of translators, 
of which the scholars of ICll were .altogether dchtitnte. 
The English language Imdalso changed to some extent during 
the ])eriod whieh had elapsed, and many w'ords had heeoiiie 
obsolete and amhigiioiis. These consideintions finally pre- 
vailed, and in 187th at the Convoe.ation of Canterbury, the 
then Bishop of Win(‘hester moved, and tin* Bishop of Clou- 
cester ainl Bristol seconded the following resolution:-- 

‘‘ Tliat a committee of both houses he appointed, with 
power to confer with any eommittee that may la* apfiointed 
l>y the Convocation of the Northern J*rovinee, tore]a>rt upon 
the desiruhleness of a revision of tlu* Authorized V»*rsioii of 
the New Testament, whether hy marginal notes or other- 
wise, in all tliose passages wlu*r(* plain an<l clear eirors, 
whether in the (jn*ek text originally nchqited hy tlie trans- 
lalor.s or in the tran.slation made fr<»m the same, shall on 
due investigation he found to i*xist.” 

The resolution was nfti*rwards extendi'd, *)n the motion 
of the Bishop of Llandatl* (Dr. Ollivant), seeond»*(l hy thc 
Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. 'J'liirlw.all), to tin* Old Testa- 
ment; the neeessary words were inserted; the pr.nelically 
unanimous ass<‘nt of the house was given to the amended 
resolution, and a eommittee ap]»ointed. The matter was 
now fairly taken in hand, and finally an executive com- 
mittee was appointed to undertake the work. 

This second or, so to s])eak, executive committee then 
seriously took thc work in liand. They first met on 25t)i 
May, divided llicinselves into two hodies, or, as tln‘y were 
afterwards called, companies, the one for the Old Tewta- 
menl, the other for tlie New, and proceeded to thc difficult 
.and delicate task of choosing culleugues, and of f taming 
general and special rules for thc carrying on of the woi-k. 
The luhoiirs of the eommittee were lightened by the fai*t 
that those originally most interested in the cause bud 
already c.arefully collected the names (d solioiars wJio were 
judged to be most likely to aid the undertaking, and, when 
tlic committee met, had a .sufficiently full list to ^iresent to 
iL I’he general and special rules had also been prepared 
beforehand in draft by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, mid were accepted with but slight modificatioiis. 

Every effort was made to secure the assistance of the 
most eminent scholm’s of the Presbyterian nnd Noneon- 
forinist Cliurclics, so as to pre.vent any fear of the work 
undertaken being biased by sectarianism, and these efforts 
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of tin* commit t(’p.s were licaitily iTspnmled to by the 
iliffcrciit bodies lo wlioin the* appeal was made. Com- 
munications were also entered into with the churches of 
America, and tlieir co-operation invited. TJjc result of 
this was that towards the close of 1871 two eoiniiiittees 
were formed in America to comnmiiicate with the two 
Jhiglish companies on the basis of th(^ rules that bad been 
already laid down for the revisers in this country. Very 
voon afttTwards portions of the first revision, that bad by 
that time been linislieil in Kii'.^land, were transmitted to 
America, and a system of conniiunication fully established. 
'I’bo woik then went on contiiiuonsly in both countries, 
the En^^lish companies revising; and the American com- 
mittees reviewing nliat was thus revised and returning 
their suggestions, both as regards the first and the second 
revision, to the two companies at Westminster. The work 
thus undertaken of neeessity occupied consideraldc time, 
and it nils not until May, 1881, tliat the first instalment 
was publisbcMl — viz. tli<* completo New Testaniuiit, with 
the revisers’ prefa«'e and notes. In the j>reface a full and 
interesting account is given of the methods adopted by the 
comiiiittee, and the rules hy wbicli lliey were guided in 
their undertaLng. With regard to the work itself, it lias 
reeeivi'd the approval of many eminent scholars, <Nni- 
tin^^l as well as English, and on tile other hand it has 
bee^^'ery shar]ily criticised in many quarters. A con- 
siderable time must elapsi- befon* its merits, in comparison 
with tli(“ older \eision, can be fully appreeiated. It is 
eertuiuly a somewhat diirerent prodneti<in from that wliieli 
was antiei|ialeil wdieii the eummittee first eoinmeneed their 
labours. lu general the llritisli and American levisers were 
agreed as to the lendering to be adojited, but in regard to 
some readings aixi renderings a diflViciice aro.se, and as the 
Americans attached imiiortaiice to llieir ow'ii view a list of 
the readings and renderings preferred by them is ajipended 
to the hook. The jiijunelion of (Jon\oealioii, to the effect 
that the stOe of the language employed in the existing 
version should he closely followed in the revision, was loyally 
carried out, and the changes admitted wcie only such as 
were held to he necessary to repiescnt the tiue meaning of 
the (Treelc, but they nevertheless amount to hetw’cen eight 
and nine changes for every live verses in the (losjiels, and 
In ahnnt tifteeii for the same priipoitioti in the Epistles. 

Tlie second portion, comprising the whole of the Old 
1 estanieiit, was issued in 188,"). Only time can rexeal 
whether it will take the place of the ohl version, but its 
great value and usefnliiess me unquestionable. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES are associations, supported by 
voluntary contributions, for tbe general circulation of 
copies of the Sacred Seiiptures. IVevioiis to the forma- 
tion of the Ilritish and Foreign llihle Society, xvliieh is 
now the prineipal one, the associations in (Ireat Britain 
wliieh included among their objects the circulation of tbe 
Bible xvere: — 1, The Swiety for the Bropagaticin of the 
(lospel ill N»*w Er.glaud, originally incorporate»l by mi 
ordinance of I'arliament in and rcincorjionited in 

lOni, after the Itestoration ; 2, tlic Society for iToniuting 
Cliristiaii Knowledge, established ill KIDS ; 3, the Society 
for the Bropagation of the (lOspel in Foreign J’arts, estab- 
lished ill 17di ; 4, the Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, incorporated in 1701) ; 5, the Society 
for Promoting Keligioiis Kiioxvlcilge amung the Poor, 
established in 1750; (J, tlio Bible Society, eslablisbed in 
1780, for the purpose of circulating the Scri]>turcs .among 
Soldiers and Sailors exclusively; 7, tlie Society for the 
Supptirt and Encouragement of Sunday Schools, established 
in 1785 ; 8, the French Bible Society, establislicd in London 
ill 1702, for the purpose of distributing copies of the 
Scriptures in France. 

The most important of the above associations, in fact 
the only one xvhich could attempt the circulation of the 
Bible on u largo scale, was the Society for Promoting 


Cbristinn Knowledge. Its efforts, however, do not appear 
to have been commensurate xvitli the increasing demand. 
This led to tbe establislimrnt, in 1803, of the Society for 
Promoting a more CNteiisive (arcuLitifti of the Scriptures 
both at lloine and Abroad; hut which, at a imhlic nuetiiig 
I held in March, 1801, was changed that of the British 
{ and Foreign Bible Society, of which the object was declared, 
ill their resolutions then ])a.ssed, to ho to eiiconragc a wider 
diilusion of tlie Holy Scriptures. A eontritversy relating lo 
the circulation of the Apocryphal works along with the 
(^'iiioiiieal Scriptures, led to the jias.-^ing of a rescdiition, in 
I82r», that they shouhl he afterwards exelndeil. [See 
i Arontx I'liA.J The ojieiations of the society have been 
. constantly extending. I'roin tlx* date of its establishment 
to 1851 it bad issued 21,250, ()()() copies; in l8r»3 the num- 
ber bad increased to 13,000,000; in 1807 to 52,<>0(),000; 
and ill 1883 to 4»ver 1).'),()00,000. Its animal income is 
about jL* 200,000. It has published translations of Hie 
j Scriptures (cither complete or in portions) in almost every 
! European aixl many Eastern and Afiican languages. 

Txvo other societies in the rnitert Kingdom de.servo 
notice. Ill 1800 the Kdiiihiiigh Bilde Society, the (Jhisgowr 
' Bible Soeii'ty, and a immher of small societies, were united 
j under the title of the National Bilde Society of Scotland, 
I and both its circulation and income iiave since shown steady 
I pri»giess. Tlx* society’s opciations aie also extended widely 
! in different paits of the wlxde woild. 

The lliherniaii liilde Society w.is instituted in 1800. 
The olijeet of this society is to eiieoniage a wider eirculatioii 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, in Ireland. 

Tlie Ameiie.an Bible Society wms established in 1817, 
and iX)W lanks next to the I’ritish and For<*ign Bible 
Society of England. It has its headquarters in New York, 
and has about 1500 auxiliaix soeieiii^ in ccainection with 
I it. Its .annual iiieoiix* is oxer jL’ 100,000, mid exciy year it 
circulates about 300. OOt) Pdides and neailv twice as many 
New’ Testameiils. 'Ihere are some l>ihle Societies on the 
continent ol Europe, hut of no ;.ieat iiiipoi tancc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY may lx m fineil to he the seiciico 
of Ixxdvs, legnrded simply as si eh. It eompreheiids the 
facts of the subject and class or the w oik, of its autlior- 
ship .aixl .suh.seqneiit history, of the iiumher of editions it 
has passed through, ot the printer and piiblislx*r of each, 
and tif its dab* in ri‘'*]ieet both of time and ])lace, of the 
ftnni or bize, tlie quality of the pajar, the number of pages, 
the ty]K)graphic«l chaiaeter. the iminher and descrijition 
of tlie plates, the eoinparatixe eniiqdeteiiess, correctness, 

! and larity, aixl all other exit rnal peeiiliaiities or distine- 
, t ions of emdi i-ilition. In (jennimy, in Italy, in Frame, 

1 and also in our own country, woiks in all the departments 
of hihliogiaphy have, witliiu the last lliiee centuries, been 
produced in such immliers that the mere enumeration of 
their titles would make a bulky volume. 'I'lxi most numer- 
ous class of hihliographieal winks me catalogues of books. 

Some Catafitf/itvA fas ealah»gues are called by 

tbe French, in wliieli the honk.s are disjiosed into classes 
aeeordhig to their siihjee.ts) haxe been printed of ])ublie 
lihiurics. The greatest woik of this description is probably 
that of the French Bih]iotlu''que IJoyale,” begun in 1733, 
and tiiiishcd in ten xolumes folio, in 1753. There are 
printed catalogues of most of the public eolh-ctions of 
books in this country; but tlx-y are diiclly alphabets of 
titles. A higher deseiiption of catalogues exists in those 
accounts, not of parti<-iilar collections, but of books gene- 
rally, or of certain elasse.s of books, arranged with refer- 
ence either to tlieir subjects, their ilates, their authors, or 
their titles. One of the earliest attempts in this way W’as 
that of Oonrad (Jesiier, in ids “ Bibliotheca Universalis,” 
published in one volume* folio, in 1 505. in this catalogue the 
works are arranged aeeordiiig to the names of the authors; 
but, although designated a universal library, it is coutined 
to books in the Gieck, Latin, ami Hebrew languages. 
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Til n few eases attempts liave been made to present 
catalogues of all the works written in some single language, 
or by tlie autliors of some single country. A mucli more 
numerous class of catalogues enumerated all tbe books 
written citlier in stmie one language, or in all languages, 
upon a parlieular department ot knowledge. 

Of books of tlic former kind we may mention “La 
France Littcraire,” a catalogue of tlie books writleii in the 
French language during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It was commenced by .1. M. Quta-ard in 1827, 
and afterwards continued by Louandre, liourfjUi.-let, and by 
l.oi'cnz, the last volnnie bring published in 1871. Of 
German books there is the valuahle eatalogiui of Ilciiisius, 
“ Allgenieiiies llnelierlexieon ” (ISl^i-ZiCi) ; of Italian the 
“ IjCrie de’ Testi” of Gamha (188!>); of Spanish the “Biblio- 
theca Tlispana Vetiis” and "“Bibliotheca llispana Kova” 
of Antonio (1 783-88); and ftir Ifolland and Jlelgiuin the 
“Bibliotheca Belgiea” by Foppeus (17.‘1J0. 

Anotiier subdivision of this class of bihliogra])liicaI works 
ronsists of catalogues of all such b«)oks as liave been pub- 
lished up to a e<*rtain dale, jiosboior to lluf invention of 
printing, or of those tiiai have a]>pcared in some particular 
age, or lliat have issued from some partiiml.ir jm‘ss. To 
these works are to he a<Ided many otliers, whieh proceed 
upon a ])riiieij)le (jf selection. I’rohiibly no puldieation 
lias eontrihuted so much t<i make the study of bihliograpliy 
]Ktpulai* as tlie elegant and judiidous jierformaiice of i)c 
Bure, entitled Bibliographic Instructive.” 

BIB'ULUS was a bivourite name <if the great Caljmr- 
nuin elan (jjfi'tis Cnlptmiia) of the ancient Homans. The 
n;oht iioleworthy is Limmi s Gam i’Knhs Bini'i.rs, who 
<^pp(^sed Ciesar in the interests of the conservative aristo- 
cratic party, lie found liimsiTf, when elected consul as 
CaesaFs colleague in js.c. 53, so Jjclplrss in the powiTfnl 
grasp of liis ojiponent that he e\ejituall^ refused to sanction 
any public, business, and retiied to his lamse, so tJiat the 
wits of Home declared tlie consuls w'ere dnlin.-s and C;csar 
for that year. Bilmlus naluiaJly drifted int<» alliaiice witli 
J'ompey, and it was greatly tlirougli liis inriueiuM? that 
Bonipey was electeil soh* consul in n.c. 52. The celebrated 
ero.ssing <*f (^su.sarmto Greee<i was made in spite of J*ihulns, 
Avim was in (’(nmnand of the fleet stationed in the Adiialic 
to intercept Jiim, Knragcd at his failure Bihulns lmnu‘d 
th<i empty sliips whieh lie captured reliiriihigb. Italy after 
landing their troops, and massacred their crews. Ca-sar 
now held the eastern coast, and the licet of Bihulus sufleied 
great hardship during theAvintiT. Sickness broke out, uiul 
the commander him.self wa.s one of the \ietims, v.a . ds. 
Bihulus was a man of some maik, and at one time hehl 
SAA'.'iy over one of the gre.it Ihisteiii piovinces, hut e<*rtainJy 
Avould not have obtained sui li gi-neral recognition had n<»t 
ehanee continually tiirown iiini in tln^ jiatli of tbe great dii'- 
tatov. ITc Avas son- in laAV of (he.sar’s opponent Cato (M. 
I’oreiusCato of Utiea),great-gr.'imls<in <>i the famous cmi.sor. 

BICE. Two iiigmeiil.s which Jia\e been in use from a 
very earl} p(*riod are kiioA\n by tliis name. They are of a 
bine and green colour re''j>ectively, ;in«l arc botli prepared 
from earhonates f»f co})}H*r. 'J'law are al.so made ai titie.ially, 
the blue being knoAvn as ‘“Jlumbio” or “mineral” blue, 
and the gri'cii as “ mountain ” or emeriild green. Tlie 
colouis prepared from the nathe caihonates are the bc.st. 

BICESTER, a market-toAvn of Oxfordshire, 13 mih‘s 
K. l)y 10. from Oxf<»nl, and btJj miles from London by 
the North Western liaihvay, is iii'atly built. The vimreh 
was built about 1200, and thoroughly restored in J803. 
It Is a neat and comiTKtdious slrueture, with a jierjieii- 
dicular tower, and contains some idd monuments. A ncAV 
county court was erected in 18(54, and in Aarif»us ways 
th(5 town has been much improved of lute years. The 
jiopultttion in 1881 aa’Us 3300. 

BICHAT, MARIE FRANCOIS XAVIER, an emi- 
nent French anat<»mist and pliysiologist, Avashorn in 3771, 


at Thoirette, in tlie ]nesent department of the Ain. In 
1733 be went to Furls in order to study surgeiy. Witbont 
a single introduction, it is said without even a single 
acquuintanee in this city, he entered tin*, school of the 
celebrated Lesault. By his diligence and talent b(! became 
the friend of his master, who look him into his house, and 
Avith Avliom be lived in unintciTupted friendship until tlie 
death of Desault, wliieli look place in the short space of 
tAA'o years from the commencement of tlicir intimacy. After 
lliis event the first care of the pupil, as tlie best expression 
of Ills gratitude and afleclion, AA’a.'s to rolh*ct, arrangi^, and 
publish the. works of bis master. At the same time 
opened a school for teaching anatomy, jihysiology, and 
surgery; dissee.ted for his OAvn lectures; carried on an 
extended and laborious series of experiments on living 
animals ; gave a course of operative surgery, ami devoted 
the greater part of the night to the duty of ])ut.ting in 
order the papers and works of liis friend and master. By 
these luhoiivK liis liealfh early became imjifiired so gre.'itly 
that an accidental fall produced iiiilammation. Avliieh 
developed into tyqdius fever, and carried him oil’ at the 
early age of tliirtv. 

BICK'ERSTETH,REV.EDWARD,adi^ti^guished 

clergyman of the Established Oliiireh of England, was horn 
at Kirkhy Lonsdale, Westmoreland, 10th March, 

Tlis first occupation was that of jiost-olliee clerk in L^Hon, 
but after serving an apprenticeship to a London attoniey 
he liee.aiiift a sne.eessful solicitor at NovAvieli. Ife Avas leil 
to resign this po.sitioii from the deep iiitere.st he took in 
religious Avork ; and having been admitted to orders in 1815, 
be, Avas sent to Africa by tbo (3mreb Missionary Society. 

, liis labours tliere, avitc very successful, ami on his return 
1 to England be Avas appointed secretary to tbe soimdy. In 
I this posillon his zealous and able serAiee added largely to 
I its ])ros]n*i’ity, ami he retained his position until 1830, 
Avlieii lie n sigm‘d it on his acceptance of the rectory of 
Wotton ill Ilerlfordshire. Here lie remained until bis 
death, wdiich took i>hiee 2‘Jth February, 1 850. An earnest 
member of the Evangelical party lie strongly ojiposed the 
endowment of the Komnn (-atholie. College of JMaynootJi, 
ami the 'JVactarianism or Bitualistic movement in the 
I Clmicli of England. Ilis religimis wiitings fill sixteen 
A'oks., ami lie also edited the “Christian Famih laiirary,” 

I of AvhieJi betAA'cen forty ami fifty vols. Avere issimd. 

I BI'CYCLE (Latin, tAvie(‘; and fireek, /-wAfo.s, a 
. AA'beel), a loeoniotivc machine, the modern dcvelo]»ment of 
I the Aclocipede, AA’liieh is A'cry jmpular among fin* aflilelvs 
I of tlie presi'iit dUA. It coii.sists of two \Alieels, roniieeteil 
1 by a stnmg fiame, t)n wbich is fixed tlie ridei's sailJlc, 
1 motion being impaited by a crank action attached to the 
I revolving axle of the front wheel moA'cd by tbe rider's feet. 

I The first form of the Acloeipede was designed by 
• r.lanehard in 1779, but it does not appear cAcr to have 
I come into use. In 1818 the “ dandy bor.se,” or velocipede, 
I A'jis patiMiteil in France and England by its inventor 
I Baion veil Drais. This consisted of two Avoodeii Avheels 
I of equal size, running <*nf behind the otlmr — tlie rider 
1 sitting astride the connecting bar on a saddle; and 
! motion Avus imparted by strihing tbo ground Avitli tiie 
: feet. In 18(51 a great improvement. Avas introdneeJ' by 
I a Freiicliman, Avhose name is unkiioAvn, lint who intro- 
(iuced tin* principle, of the crank aethm ami jicilals ; and 
! in 1 8(i9 it occurred to M. Michaux, of Baris, to make the 
! front wheel larger than tbe bind one. The niaebines wore 
at first made of Avood, but the sujierior strength and light- 
ness of metal was soon apparent, and Hie improvi d machine 
liecanic ra])idly popular both in France and England. 

Bie.ycles are noAV built of the finest iron and steel, and 
vary in weight fnun 30 to CO lbs. There are a Inrgi* 
numher of makers in the trade, and fre.sb patterns are 
introduced every year, though tlie maebino has alremly 
reached a high state of perfection. With coi-eful and 
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■skilful rid in" the bicycle is jittenilcd with but little danger. 
Mild there have been very few serious accidents niported 
when the iinirieiise number of riders is considered. The 
difli(!ulty of leariiiii", and tlie constant care necessary when 
ridiu" (jver rouf:;h or unknown roads, have, however, caused 
:i demand for a ntaehiiic which is easier and safer, althou"li 
it may not ])c quite so rapid ; and this want is met in the 
improved Iricycles, which, as their name implies, have 
three wheels. For racinjT and alon^ level roads the tricycle 
is not so fast as the. bieyide, but it is even faster on uneven 
hilly roads. Sec Trkjyci.k. 

BXDASSO'A, a river in Spain, which rises in the 
nioiintains surroundinc: the valley of llaztan. While flow- 
iii" throne'll the valley it hears the name <if Ihiztanznbi, 
and runs S.W. and W. with a /gentle eiiiTeiit hedween 
iiiinu'rous neat vill.n^es situated on its hunks. It after- 
wards changes ilS direction iiorlliwurds, and caitcrs the 
]>rovince of (inipuzeoa; tlien, crossing tlic district of Irun. 
it forms tlie iMumdary between Spain and Fraiitui, uiul 
le.Mving the town of Fmaiterahia on its left bank, enters 
the ocean near Cape Iliguer. Tliis river abounds in fish, 
especially salmon. In 181J> the allied army under Wei I- 
ingte.n snrjaiscd and drove the- French from their strongly 
fortified ]M)sitions on tlic north side of the llidassua Itivcr. 

* 1>LZ!, JOHN, styh'd tlie father of the Knglisli 
ins, was horn in liilo, in Wotton-under-Kdge, in 
<iloucestershire. He was iirst educated in the grammnr- 
sehool of his ijati\e town. In 1(532, in his ftcventeenlh 
year, he was admitted a student of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Here he took his degree of Ihichelor of Arts hi itJ.'JH, and 
that of Master of Arts in 1041. lie was soon after elected 
master c»f the free sehool in the enq^t in the city of 
<Jloiu'est<T. His theological studios meanwhile were pro- 
secuted uith great ardour; and cariying into these the 
aainc frec<loin of imjuiry which he had shown in ]»hilo- 
sopliical ami acailemical pursuits, he printed n small tract 
entitled “Twclxe Arguments, drawn out of the Scrijiture, 
wherein the eommoiily received (qjijuon touehiiig the deity 
of tlie lIol>’ Spirit is clearly and fully refuted,’’ The cry 
of hen^•'y was soon raised against him. On the iufoiina 
tinii of a pretended friend, lie v.as suinimmed before a 
bench of magistrates, and committed to the county gaol, 
‘2nd Deceinhor, Ifilfi. llis release on hail was not obtained 
without cousideiahle difiiculty. At Jiis cxainiiialion helore 
the magistrates he delivered a confession of faith," which 
failed to satisfy them in respect to Ills opinions coiu’cruiiig 
a jduvalitv of ])erso'.s in the (iodhead. From the ambiguity 
of this document, it is e\ident tliat liiddle's mind was then 
in a state of transition from Trinitaj'ianism to ITnil.ivi.niisin, 
without heing quite decided cither way. About the same 
l,hne he ivas summoneil liefore tlie Farliameiit at West ■ 
minster, ivlio appointed a committee, to inquire into his 
<*ase. On his refusing to make any admissions relative to 
the nature of Christ, he was kept in a state of uueertainty 
for nearly eigliteen months, at the end of which time he 
addressed a letter to Sir Harry Vane, whoso friendly 
interference brought the matter before the house. Hut 
the termination of these proceedings was unfavourable to 
J fiddle, who was eommitted to the custody of one of tht* 
officers of the House of Commons, and deju-ivtid of his 
liberty for five years. In the mcaiiliine the case was 
refcrifd to the assomhly of divines then sitting at West- 
miuHter, licforc whom lliddle often appeared. In the year 
1G4S, while yet in prison, he ])rinted a “ Confession of 
Faith eoncerniiig the Holy Trinity according to the Scrip- 
tures, with the Testimoiiii?K of several of the Fathers on 
this licad,” This was followed by anotber tract eiitith*d 
“ The TcKtimonies of Irciinjus, Justin Martyr, Novntianns, 
Theophilus (who lived the two first centuries after (fiirist 
was iuirii, or thereabouts), as also Aniobins, liae.tantius, 
Fusebius, Hilaiy, and Hrightman, concerning that one 
<jod and llio persons of Holy Trinity.” His continciiicut 


continued with unabated strictness, till, after the execution 
of King Charles, the inflnence of the Independents gained 
ground, and ivith it, under the. auspices of Cromvrell and 
Fairfax, a relaxation of the penal laws relating to rnligioii. 
Favoured by these changes Biddle was released from ]irisoii 
under eertain conditions, and ri'tired into Staflbrdshire. 
His retii'cmcnt was disturbed by Bradshaw* president of the 
couneil, ivho, being informed of it, remanded him to prison. 

In IGol an act of indemnity and oblivion was passed by 
Parliament, which included all heretical ofi’enees. To this 
iiieasuro Biildle was indebted for bis liberty, after a con- 
finement, with a short intemiission, of about six years. 
The first use that lie made of bis freedom was to collect 
oi'oinul biin those friends and adherents wlioiii his writings 
had brought over to liis opinions. They gradually formed 
themselves into a society. The memhers of this society 
were called Bidellians, and from tlicir agreement in opinion 
concerning the unity of God and the humanity of Christ 
with the follow'ers of Soeinus, they were Hometimes deiio- 
iiiinatrd Soeinians. The name which properly characterizes 
their fundamental opinion is that of Unitarians. This was, 
iiideetl, the rise of the English Unitarians. The publication 
of the “Scripture Cateebisins” brought the vengeance of 
governmoiiL again iqioii their author. He was committed 
to close eontinernent in tlu^ Gate-House. On the disHoln- 
tion of ll.e Eong Parliament Ifiddle again obtained his 
liberty, but bis book was publicly burned. In July, 
Ifioo, bis adversaries lodged an infonnalion against him, 
and obtained his committal to the Compter, from winch 
prison lie was removed to Newgate, and tiled for his life 
on the ordinance, against blas]»beiny ami heresy. He was 
then biiuislu'd to Star Ca'^tle, in St. Mail’s, one of tlio 
Scilly Isles, with an annual subsistence of lOfi ciwiis. 
In tins state of exile be eontiriued foy three years, when 
the solicitation of Ins friends and ebange of circiunstanees 
indneed the Protector to grant a writ of habeas cterjms^ 
under wliieb he n'tinned. He then became tlic pastor of 
au Independent congregation in Eomlon, wliere be remained 
till the restoration of Charles II. Biddle tried to evade 
the ihronteiiing storm which fell upon all who dissented 
Iroin the I'qnseopalian mode of worship, now re-established, 
by retiring from pnhlie duty, but bis caution was unavailing. 
On 1st June. I<;fi2, be and bis fiimds were ajiprebcnded 
and tal'Cn to prisini ; llicv were lined in X2n each, and la* 
in X'KM). Not being able to ]iay this penalty, be w’as 
remanded to jnison, wliere in less than five w’ceks be eon- 
tuieteil nuisea.se uhii b terminated his life, 22mi September, 
1(1(12, in llie forty-se\entb vear of his age. He was a man 
of ]»IU’0 and irreproaeliable life. 

BID'EFORD, a Tnnniei[»al borough and market-town 
of Devonshire, stands on the Toiridge, D miles S.AW from 
IJarnstaple, and 220 from London by Hie South -western 
Bailway. 'I'lie town is beautifully situated ou an acclivity 
on the W. of tht‘ river, and is vi-ry clean and healthy. It 
eonsists ]»rinci]»al]y «if two wide, and well-paved streets, 
with w’cll-lmilt houses, 'riie ehnreh, having heenmii un- 
safe, was taken ilown and relmilt in lH(i4, with the excep- 
I tion of the tower, which was only restonal. There are 
also iivi* places of worsliip for Dissenters, two of them 
being new and bandsonie buildings. 'Mie free grammar- 
seliool is of ancient foniuhition, and liberally endowed. 
There are numerous other schools, besides various charit- 
able endowments. A handsome bridge of twenty-four 
arches ami 710 feet in length, built in the early part of 
the fourti'enth century, crosses the Torridge. It W'as 
streiigtheiu'd and widened in 1J^(I4 at a cost of £4000, and 
is one of the favourite promenades of the inhabitants. 
There are nmnufaetures of ropes, sails, and earthenware, 
&c., and shi])i)uilding is carried on. At full tide the 
sjiaeious quay near the centre of the town is accessible 
j to vessels of 600 tons; and about 2J miles above the 
, bridge the Torrington Cmial joins tlio river. The trade of 
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liidelord was formerly wry extensive; its imports of j 
Spanish wool and Virfjinia tobacco bcin" exceeded only by | 
those of London in tl>c early ])art c»f last century. Its 
importance as a commercial town has .irreatly declined^ and 
the trade is now chiefly coastwise. 'J'he ])riiieipal iiiijxat.s 
are timber and coals, and the exj)orls oak-bark, oats, malt, 
sails, ciJida^e, The number of vessi'ls reiristered as 

hclonnin;^ to the port in 18S.‘i was 80 (5400 tons'). Both 
Bideford and Appledort;, ^\hich joins it, are n'sorted t<» as 
summer watering-places. Population in 1881, ()512. 

BXDPAI. See. Pir.rAY. 

fiZEL. Sec Bi KNNK. 

BZSS'XiSFSLD, a subdivision of the circle of Mindeii, 
ill the north-eastern ]»art <4 West])lialia. It is intersected 
by a tiiplc chain of hills, of which chalk, sand, el.ay, and 
mai'l arc the constituent ])arts. It is wat<*icd by the 
Lnttcr :iml Aa, and their tributaries. The manufaotui e an<l 
bleaching of liinui is carried on extensively ; huge <juantities 
of grain, flax, and hemp are grown, and gi eat iiumln*rs «)f 
horned cattle are reaied. Iron-ware, tobacco, woollens, 
leather, soap, copjMT and eopi>er-ware, yarns and damask 
cloths, ari‘ m.uiinfaetnred. 

BiELKFici.n, the ca])ital, stands at the font of the 
S])arenl>erg Mountain, on the Lutterbaeh, about. 40 miles 
S.W. of Miiiden, on the railway betweim Diis.seldorf and 
Hanover; population, 80,071). It possesses four churches, :i 
gymna.sium, an orphan asylum and intlrmary; its principal 
manufactures arc linen, linen and cotton yum, ribbons, soa]i, 
tobacco, iron and ste«4, meersehauui ]»i])e,s, «Sc-c., an<l there 
arcal.so some very extensive bloaching-groniuls near llu‘ hnvn. 

BIELGOROD. See Bi<:i.(;<)K<>I). 

BIEL'LA, a tonn of KorMiern Italy, situated on the 
slope and foot of a hill, 80 miles N.K.K. of Turin, gives title 
to a bishop, has a cathedral and scweral churelies, a coIIclm*, 
woollen and silk inaiiufaetuies, and l(),ri00 inhubitant.s. 
There is a good trad(‘ in wine, silk, oil, and chestnuts. 

BIENNE (jr BIEL, a town in the canton of Bern, 
stands on the Suze, at the foot of the Jura Mountains, 
and near the Lake of Bhaiiie. It has ll,f»l8 iiihahitants, 
who inaimfaeluru walehc.s, cotton, and leather. The town 
is surrounded by walks defended by lowers, and is con- 
nected by lailway with all the leading tow'iis of Switzerland. 
It is about 17 miles N.W. of Bern. 'I'lu; lake is about 10 
jniles l<»ng, 2jJ miles in its gieate.st breadth, and 217 feet 
ill its greatest depth. Its surface is J880 feel above the 
sea. The .small island of St. Pierre, in which IJousscau 
lesided in 1708, is in the middle of the Jake. 

BIGA, a cliaiiot or ear drawn by two horses. The 
Koiiians had also their quadriga*, and sometiiin's their 
sejuges, septim-jnges, &e. ; and Snetonins says that Nero, 
when he was a performer in the Olympic games, niadc* use 
of a deceni-jngis, a’ chariot drawn by ten horses (Suet. 
-* Nero,” e. 2 1). The fainons marble statue of the biga in 
the Vatican i.s one of the great trea.sures of ancient art. 

BIGAMY. Ill the canon law, siguiiicd cither a second 
mairiage with a virgin after the deatli of the tirst wife, or 
a niauiage with a widow. It incapacitated men for holy 
ordiTS; and until the 1 Eilw. VI. e. 12, s. Ifl, it wa.s a 
good counterpica to the claim of benefit of clergy (Wood- 
di'sson’s Vinerian Lectures,” i. 425). The ivord hifjamy 
(from the Low Latin bif/aniiii}^ which sigiiilii's a second 
marriage,” is an inegular cunqiouiid, formed of the Latin 
A\ord 5i, “double,” and the Greek f/amos^ “marriage.” 
The word, if consistently derived from the Greek, would 
be digamy. 

Bigamy, by the English law', consists in <;oniracting u 
second marriage during the life of a termer husband or 
wife, and the statute 1 James I. c. 11, enacted that the 
person so oflending shall sufFer death, as in cases of felony 
(Hale’s “Pleas of the Crown,” i. Cl)2,fol. cd. 1730). Thks 
statute was i*ppealed by 9 George IV. c. 81, s. 22, for 
England, and 10 Geo. IV. e. 34, s. 26, for Ireland; and 


tlic.se have been repealed by 24 & 25 Viet. c. 100. The 
statute last cited enacts, “That if any person being maiTied 
shall marry any other person during the life of the former 
husband or wife, wfliether the second marriage shall have 
taken place in England, Ireland, or elsewliere, such offender 
and any ])erson aiding him shall be guilty of f(4()iiy, and 
he punished by transportation for seven ye.ars, or by im- 
pri-sonincnt (with or without hard hihour) for a term not 
exceeding two years.” The statute excepts, first, any 
second marriage contracted out c»f England or Ireland by 
any other than a subject of her Majesty ; second, .any per- 
son whose hnshand or wife sluill h{i\e been continually 
absent during seven yc.ars, and shall not have been known 
by sneli person to have been living within that time; third, 
a person divorc(*d from tlie homl of the first maiTiag<* ; 
fourth, one whose former marriage shall h.ave been ih'clared 
void by the sentence of any cionrt of competent jurisdictitm. 

'I’lio fourth exception cannot he taken advantage of if 
the lirsl marriage has been di'clared void only collaterally 
and not diietdly ; or if, admitting it to he eonclusive, it can 
he shown to have been obtained fraudulently or collusively. 

The otVence of bigamy consists in going tliniiigh the 
form of a second marriage while tin* Jiist suh.sists, f<»r Iho 
second marriage is only a maniage in form, because a man 
cannot have tw'o wives or a woman tw'o husbands £||^nec'. 
The main ground for pnnisljing a person wlio j-omracts 
.<!ifch .second marriage is, or ought to l)e, the injury that is 
thereby done to tlie j)artv who is deceived, 

BIG'ARADE or BITTER ORANGE is tlie Citrus 
oiirantiinn^ var. liigaradla^ of Hooker. 'J'he fruit is 
niieveii, inon* or less globose, de<*j» yellow, wdtli an aeid 
and hitti'f ]»nlp. Kumcrons vaiielies of it are known, 
among whieli are all those cultivated fur the sake of their 
flowers, esjH'cially the Horn(‘d Bigarade, a v.-iriegated variety 
of it, and tin* Curled* leaved Bigarade, Tlie lullowiiig aro 
a fevv of the most stiiking forms of tliis species: — 1. The 
Horned Bigaiadc is niucli esteemed on account of the 
strong and dedieious perfume of its flowers. 2. 'Ilie Female 
Bigarade, with a deej) yt41ow, large, coarse fruit, i*outainiug 
orange within orange. 8. 'I'he Curled-leaved Bigarade. 
No wiriety is more generally cultivated than this for tliu 
.sake of its flowers, which aro large, sweeJ, anil produced in 
extraordinary profusion. 4. 'J’iio Puqdo Bigarade. 5. The 
Douhlo-flow’cred Bigarade, the common Double Orange of 
the nurseries. It is a girat favourito in gardens, because 
of its multitudes of fragrant double flowers, which do not 
fall in pieces so quickly as those wdiich art* single. C. The 
Seville Big.arade, or Seville Orange, with round dark fruit, 
having an uneven, rugged, extremely hitter rind. It is 
hiought in great quantities to the Engli.sh market, where it 
is consumed in the inaiiufactiire of hitter tinctures and in 
the preparation of candied orange-peel. The hitter aromatic 
principle is a powerful tonic ; it gives its flavour to the 
liqueur called Cuniyoa, 7. The Bizarre Bigarade, with fruit 
of ditl'erent sorts, some being round and of the common 
appearance, others half bigaradcs and lialf lemons or cit- 
rons, tlie pulp of some; being sweet, that, of others acid and 
hitter. Sir .1. Hooker considers the bigarade to bo a 
variety of the wild orange, which he has seen growing 
s]M>ntaii(*ously south of the Himalayas, from Sikkim 
Kha^in. Fictet has shown that tho Sanskrit fruit naya- 
riiuyn was the bigarade and not tho orange. Tho Arabs 
introduced it into Arabia at the end of the ninth centur}', 
and proliahly also into Sicily and Spain. See CiTuris. 

BIG'GLESWADE is a town in the county of Bed- 
fordshire, y miles E.S.E. from Bedford and 41 from Loudon 
by the Great Northern Raihvny. It is situated near the 
river Ivel, over which there is a stone bridge. The river is 
navigable to the town, which is thus supplied with coals, 
timber, &c. There is a large corn market on Wcdnosday.s. 
The houses aro chiefly brick, and have a neat and moderu 
appearance. Thread-lacc is manufactured on a small scalo. 
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ninl stniw-plaitinp; is also carried on. The ojitiro area of ' 
the ])anHh is 42*20 aenss, iniieh of which is laid out in j;ar- 
dens for the supply of the London markets. 'I he parish 
chuich is an uneient Gotiiic building, which was thoroughly 
repaired and r(?“nrvangod in 1802. 'llievc is a town-hall 
and county court-house, and a cemetery was oiieued in 
LSdS. The ]>opulation of the parish in 1881 was 4!U7, 
inclusive of the haiidct of Holme and Stratton. 

BIGNO'NIA, a genus of plants named by Tournefort 
after the Ahbd liignon, librarian to Louis XIV. 

All the species of this genus are splendid plants while 
in blossom, and <le.suvc a place in every collection. ]Vh»st 
of them are eliinbers, and adapted for training up rafters 
and ]>illars (c.//. Biynouin caprcolala)^ but they only grow 
frcicly in stoves. A mixture of loam and )»eaL is best 
adapli'd ha* tJieir growth, and cut tings will strike readily 
under a liand-ghiss in heat, either in inouhl or sand. 4‘ho 
ediavaeterihlies of Itignoiiia are a bell -shaped calyx; a 
corolla somewhat two-lip])ed, with a long wide tube; 
anthers without hairs; a disc; a two-celled ovary; a long 
narrow pod-like ca]isule, divitlcd into two by a partition 
jjaralh'l with its sidt-s (or v.iUes), wiiich are flat and un- 
divided; seetls arianged in single series along the margins 
of till- partition. See (hiK A. 

BIWONIA'CEJE is an order of plants belonging to 
llu‘ Mtooj'KTAI.J':, with irregular ilowers, stamens didyn- 
amous or only two, ovary eoinmonly dividisl into tw’o cells 
by the union of the two placentas, a pod-like fruit, wing<*d 
seeds without alhnnien, and usually a climbing liabit. 
Th(*y avo mostly shrubs, inhabiting the hotter parts of 
Asia, Africa, and AnuM’ica, and nnknowu in Europe except 
in a culti\ated state. Som<< of them are trees of eoiisider- 
able si/a*. Tlie most interesting genera are IJigncmia, 
'I’etaima, Vaitalpa, Eccremocarpus, .laeavanda, Si>atbodea, 
and Cri'seeiitia. 

BIGORRE, a conntv in the former jirovinee of Gascogne 
in France. It now' hmns almost the whole of the depart- 
naoitof llautos-Pyrenues. [SeePyKivNiiics.] Ihigneres-de- 
IJigoiTe, llarg«'‘s, Cauterets, Tarbes, and Vic-eii-Bigorn* 
were the chief towns. 

BIJNAUR (/^//wor), a district in the Lieutenant -gov- 
ernorship of the North-western Provinces of British Iiulia, 

'1 he aiea is ltt02 stpiure miles, and the population 7.5t),tlt)(). 
Bijnor is the nortliernmost district of the Uohilkhand 
l)i\jsion, and is bounded on the N. and W by tlie ()ange.s, 
on the S. by liloradabatl, and on the E, by the Tarai 
and British Garhwal. Tho adininistrativo headquarters 
are at the towm of Bijiutnr. 

'Ihe <‘haraeter of the soil and the sy.stem of tillage in 
Bignanr do nut materially differ from those prevalent ! 
thioiiglKHtl tlie whole upper basin of the Ganges and its ' 
tributaries. Here and iJiere, especially in the soutli- 
westeni corner of the district, undulating sandhills overlie 
the ft-rlile soil, composed of materials whicli originally 
shifted from time to lime before the pi-cvailing westerly 
winds, but wliich have now bceoiiie fixed in position and 
hound together by coarse vegetation. Most of them pro- 
duce barley and other crops in yeais of favourable rain. 
I’be o])eii plain country is divided into hantfnr or upland, 
and I'luidlr or lowland. I'lie latter lies along the river .sides, 
and its soil i.s always composed of okay, but intermixed wdtb 
.siifiic'iiait sand for agricultural purposes. Of tiic cultivated 
area 30 per cent, is rbadir, and 04 per ccjit. hangar. 
Besides tlm alluvial border of the Ganges, the rivers Malin, 
Kho, and Kamganga are all fringed with a fertile strip of 
valuable lowhmd. Wheat, rice, cotton, and sugar-cane fonii 
tho most in)]U)rtant products. The mode r>f eultivatum is 
simple, and the implements in use liardly difier from those 
of the Vuidik age. 

Bijnaur suffers, like Hie other nortli-weslcrn districts, 
from drought, and its natural consequence famine. Indeed 
fts its dense population depends largely for support upon 


imported grain, even during the most favourable years, it 
would be \ery disastrously affected by dry seasons, were it 
not for tlic unusual moisture of the soil, due to its sub- 
montane position. 

Sugar is the great rommercial sta]»le of the district, the 
Bijnaur manufaetiirc fetching higlu-r ])riees in the market 
than any other Indian brand. The ebief i\^anufiictui'es are 
Brabinanical threads (janeo) from Bijimur; pa})ier-niuchd 
from Mandawar ; metal-work, blankets, cotton, and shoes 
from Najihadad ; and carved ebony, glass-ware, rojies, and 
lir<*-unns from Nagiiia. Traffic meets W'ith a serious im- 
pediment on its way to tlie markets of the Doah, from tho 
interposition of the Gangi-s witli its heavy sand, and almost 
impassable alluvial fringe. 

Tlici <‘hief eiidemie diseases of Bijnaur comprise inl<*v- 
mitteiit fevers, dysentery, and bowel complaints. Ophthalmia 
also causes much trouble*, and small-pox not unfrecpiently 
<»eeurs. Tlie climate on liic whole may, however, he eon- 
sideiiMl ]»h*asaiit and lu'.'dthy. 

BIK'ANER(/^/‘c./Yi/#e<T a state in Kajpiitana, under the 
politie^il .supeiiiiti*ii(h‘nee of the Kajputaiia Agency and tho 
government of India, Ling ludween 27° 32' and 211“ tu' 
N. lat., and 72'" 30' and otV E. Ion. 'I'lie area is esti- 
mated at from 18,000 to 23,000 scpiare miles. From the 
city of Bikain‘r south-west to the deysulmrMO border tho 
eounlry is linrd and stony ; but llii-ougliout the greater part 
of the leriitory lhe]daiii is iniclulating or interspersed wdth 
shifting sandhills, whose shqics, lightly furrowed from tho 
action Ilf tl>e wind, suggest the lihlied appearance of tho 
sea-shore. Ciener.illy speaking the villages are far apart, 
and tliough grass jind jungle bushes abound, the aspect of 
the eountry is dreary and desolate in the e.streinc. 

The Bikaner <’ountry contains no rivers or streams. In 
the lainy season a nttln sometimes Hows from Shaikhawati 
over the eastern border, but is soon lost in the sands. 

Bikaner suff ers from extremes of lieat and cold. During 
the hot .season the lieat is exceedingly great ; heavy saiid- 
htonnsare of frequent oceurreiioe, and the snn is so power- 
ful that even the nati\es of the country fear to travel in 
tlie middle of the day. In winter tlu* cold is generally 
very severe, trt'es and vegetation being injured by the frost. 

'riie stajde crops are bnjra (^llolcus sjnratus) and 7twt/i 
(yy/rtseofwjr ucouitijolins')^ w’ater-ineli*ns and I'uhri* (a 
coarse kind of melon) are aKo grown. Bikaner abounds in 
the best e-at tie grasses; indeed the whole eountry may he said 
to be a pasture ground. 'Ihe domestic, animals are liner 
and more sen iceable than those of any other part of India ; 
the horses are strong and wiry; the eiittle ami hiiilaloes are 
equally famous. The stale was formerly renowned for itav 
j idiiig eaiiK'Is, but tliey have deteriorated. 'Ihc prineijial 
manufactures are lihiiikets and sweetmeats ; the exports, 
ill addition to these, are wool, soda, fuller’s earth, grain, 
leather, w'ater hag.s, and ivory hriicelcts ornamented with 
gold, wliieli are in great demand throughout Ihijputana. 
The total })opulation of the state is about 300,000, 

Bikankk, the ea]iital of the above state, is situated on 
a slight elevation amid a seeue of singular dreariness, tho 
soil being stony and totally unlit for cultivation. 

Viewed from some jjoints it pre.'<euts the ai)])i‘arancc of 
a great city, having a line wall sunnounted by round towTi a 
and crowned with battleiiieuts. In tho interior are many 
g(H)d liouses, faced with red sandstone richly carved ; but 
the houses are situated in narrow' dirty lanes, where they 
can scarcely be seen. None of the capitals or large provin- 
cial towns of Ikijputana can vie w ith Bikaiieer as regards tho 
grotesque irregularity of its thoroughfares. 'I'lic population 
of the city and its suburbs is estimated at 3y,0lJ0. 

BILASPUR, a district in the Chief-coiiimissioncrslnp 
of tlie Central Frovinees. British India, lying between 21"’ 
22' and 22“ 32' N. lat., and between 81^ 3' and 83° o' E. Ion. 
The area is 77ff8 squaie miles, and tlie population 72t),00(). 

'I'lie district resembles a vast aiiipliitheatre, opening on 
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the south ujxm the j)l.iins of Ihiijmr, hut on every ntlier side manure used. The extensive forests of thedislrietsnre situ- 
surrounded by tiers of liills. These irrej^ularehains, though ated ip the ehiefships, and belong to private propnelors. 
Jviiown in each loeality by :i special name, f<»rin in truth a The wcavinj^ trad<* constitutes the only inip(»rtant local 
part of the f^jreat Vindhyan saiulstone rail'll*, which extends industry. The distriet offers at many p(»inls sandsbine 
from east to west across the whole })eninsii]a (d India. exeidbujtly suited for hnildin:^ jjurposeK, Init the only ini- 

The Mahanndif tliou'^h it only Hows fiir ahout 25 miles portant qiuirries are those near JJilaspnr and S«'orinarayaii. 
alon;; the soutlijeasterii extiemily of the distiict, f(»rms the From the middle of April to tlie middle of .rime hot 
centre of the drainaf;e system of Jlilasjiiir. A inairnifieent ninds ]>rcvail, and the lieat is frequently <‘xcessive; tlioii"!! 
river dnriiifi; the rains, allainini; in places a lireadth of 2 j tem])ere<l by occasional showers after the first heavy fall of 
miles, in the hot season it dwindles dowm to a naiTr)w stream, ■ rain the climate ])ecomes eoed and ap'ocahle, and few ilays 
crceyniiK thronpli a\ast expanse of sand, wliich may almost 1 jinss without a pleasant hn-eze. rc\er provi*s by far the 
anywhere be forded w’ith ease. * | most fatal disease in the dNtriet. 

A cloth of scanty dimensions forms tlie sole dress of a i I’lLAsrrii, the chief town and administrative hcadquar- 
cultivator, and a cb»th of larj^er size satisli<-s all the requin- j ters (»f tlie Jiliove distiict, is situated on the south bunk (»f 
incuts of fashion bir the women. It is ti»:htened at the | the river Aipa. In the last eeuturv Kesava Panth Suliah, 
W’aisl. and while half han<rs loosely dow*n to the knee, the j who a<lininistered the district imder tlie ^larhatlas, fixed 
other half is spread over the breast, and diawii across the | bis rcsideiiee Iiere and bef^an 1<» build a brh-k fort on the 
rii^ht sljonlder. For ornaments a man will adoyit a ir<dd <ir ! river-baiik. Subsequently on tll(^ Hlarbattas reimnin;: their 
silver bracelet or small earrini^s, or ]»iide himself on a silver | headquarters to llatnnpur, therisiii*' iirosperity of the town 
waisthand; few, exciqit young gond ladies, wear toe lings | dwindled away, lii J8(;2. how'cver, liilaspur was eonsti- 
or anklets. j tuted the headquarters of the JJrilish district. 'I'lie bell of 

Ttiee forms the staple crop of the district. Sugar-cane woimIs, the ganlens and mango groM'-, and the distant hills, 
and garden iiroduee grow w*eli on the sandy patches. It , render the situation ple.'i.'-aiil .ind :illi;uti\e. 'J'he 
is only bn* these crops that iirirath ii is lesoitid to ami . latioii is 
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BILBA O, a city in Spain, the capital of the sehoiiaof 
Biscay, is situated hi a s]jaeious and fertile jilnin on the 
right hank of the Neiaion. I> miles E.S.K. of roitngalcte, 
in 4ir'’ 15' N. lal., 2 ’ \V. Ion., and has a population of 

lfi,000. The town is well and siihstaiitialh ImiJt, tlie 
housovs are generally tliree sloiies hi-li, and the sticcls arc 
well paved. 'I be "water of the ii\rr i.s eondiicted lIiroiii.di 
pijies to tin* most elevated jifut of the diil'erent streets, 
from which it liows through tliem in ubninlanee, ami con- 
tributes much to the health and cleanliness of tlie town. 
There is a large liospilal titled up willi iminerous beds, an 
<»r])Ijan asylum, a theatre, and a slangliter-honse, wlicrc 
the meat i.s also sold, which is a lim* building of tlie Tii.s- 
ean order, sitnaled in tin* middle of tin* town. Tin; in- 
haliitants are employed in agrieiiltme, coiminrce, and the 
man u fact uring of iron. Then* are ahso m:mnfaetnn*s of 
paper, hats, le.ither, earlhenwan*, and cigars. The 


principal articles of cxjiortation .are wheat mid iion ore to 
foreign countries, and iron to other parts of the I’eniii.snla. 
^’ery large quantites of iron ore arc sent to Kngland. On 
tin* right bank of the river there is a. w'iile and pleasant 
proiiiennde, planted with liiin*-trees am] oak.s. 'I'lie river 
is «*rossed by four bridges, and numerous wharf.s and 
^trong moles are built on both hanks. There are larg<* 
docks for building merchant vessels. The tide ascendfi .as 
Jiigh as the towm, but only small vessels und(*r HO tons can 
sail so far up the river, (*xeept witli a very Cull tide ; the 
greate.st jiart of them remain at Olaveaga, 2 miles below 
the low'll. Iiillmo is the seat of the government of the 
province and of a tribunal of commerce. An English 
cemetery was (q>ened in-ar the town in iHfJK. The trade 
largely increased after the opening of the railway to Tudela 
ill and ililhao absorbed a Iarg<*r portion of foi*eign 

timie than any other port in Spain except Barcelona. This 
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prosperity was interrupted hy the Carlist civil war, one 
of tile chief events of which wms the sie^e and relief of 
Bilbao ill 1874. Tlie tow'ii and district labtmrcd under 
great disadvantages until the close of tin* Carlist struggle 
in 187(j, hut since that time several hnuich railways have 
been constnieted, which have assisted in developing tlie 
resources of the district. 

B1L3ERRY, a herry-heaving Rhmh(F(fimw/w»i wiiyr- 
is abundant in tlic British Tsh*s, especially in tlie 
north, and in hilly districts of the south. It llowers in 
May, and its berries are ripe in the aiituinii. In the north 
of England and Sefitland tlu; hen*ies are gathered and used 
for making tarts; in Devonshire they are eaten with clotted 
cream. Jt is dislinguished from other species by its leaves 
being d<’eiduous, ovate, serrate; anthers with two horns; 
and black berries. See Vac’cinium. 

BILBOES are f(*ttcrs consist ing of long bars of iron, 
fitted with sliding shackles, for eonfining tlic ankle's. They 
are principally nse-d on shipboard as a nn*ans of jmnishing 
rofiactory sailen’s. 'J’hc name is de*rived from Bill)ao, where 
they w'e're* first invented. Some of the liilhoes that were 
taken from tlie Sjiaulsh Armada are still preservt'd in the 
'fow’d* of Lomhai. 

BILE, .an .'iiiimal of a reddish-fellow or occa^ii.n- 
ally a greenish etdoiir, hitler taste, and viscid consistence. 
It is sometimes found as a limpid and at other times .as .a 
tnvhid fluid. The eonipositioii of Iniinan bile may he said 
to he rather over four ]»ar(s <tf water to one of solids; and 
of the solid constituents tw'o -thirds are of the snhstaiice 
called and tin* greater p.'irt c»f the remainder is coloured 
inurnx^ !<» whieh fat, ehnlesterine, and certain salts aie 
.added. Bilin, when freed by ether from the fat W'ith w'hich 
it is combined, is a rcsinoid substance, soluble in waiter 
and aleoliol, and giving to a W'atery solution the elniraeler- 
isth* taste and properties of bile. It is composed of soda 
combined w'itli t/l tj fork < tlic and tattrnrhnlic acids. 'J'hese 
two acids are eonqiounds of cholic mvV/witli {fluciii rotlier- 
w'isc called ainido-aeelic .acid') and with lanrin (otlua-wiso | 
(•.died amido-isclhioiiic acid) respectively. Tlie yellow | 
colouring matter of bile is called bili-ruhiu^ tbe green • 
variety hUi-n edin i and both have great afliiiity to tlie ; 
colouring matter of the blood and of the urine. 

The tluid which lias lliis compountl character is found 
ill the large gland railed the livea*, and is se])arated by this 
organ from the blood whieli h.as ,alre;idy eiienlated in the 
system. The means by which this is done is the urraiige- 
nient of the venous sj'tein of the .alulonien. The veins 
here, instead of j)a''singiit once to the heart after leerivlng 
their blood from the capillaries, pass to the liver, and this 
organ forms the bile funii the nnoxygenated blood they 
contain. [See Tavi;i:. | The secretion of bile in tin* liver 
is continual, but. is accelerated during digestion. When 
formed it is rolleeted from tlie cells in the liepjitic duct, 
and during digestion is ]ioined into the intestine at once. 
In times of fasting it collects in the gall-bladder ready for 
use so soon as digestion reconiineiiees, for the orifice into 
tlie intestine is so small that, unless the bile flows witli the 
force given it under the slimnlns of dig<*stioii, very little, 
if anv, jiasses fnmi the duct; ne.arly the whole secretion 
f.alls back from the resisting orifice into the gall-bladder 
ready to receive it. If a jiermnnent ohstriietion he offered 
the bile is .ahsorix'd into the blood, and the well-known 
phenomena of jantidice ensue. About Oo oz. of bile arc 
secreted by a healthy man in twenty-four liours. 

One fniietion of the liv^r is tho throwing off heterogene- 
ous or crude materials from the blood in the form of the 
bile, this fluid nt the same time exercising an important 
<*ffice in the function of digestion. 'J’he bile is Binned <if 
constituents wliieli if they remained in the blood would 
undoubtedly he injurious to the body, and arc therefore 
got rid of by the intestines. The use of the bile in diges- 
tion seems to be principally the emulsification of the fats, 


.so tli.at. the hicleals can .absorb th.at portion of the food. 
It is jiroved by experinients that if bile is eliecked, hcaltliy 
<'liyle cannot he fomnal: instead of a milky fluid, cle.ar 
liquid fills tlie l.acteals. Also it is now known that, like 
tlie “ gastric jnic.e,” bile lias gi-e.at antiseptic powers. A 
third function know'ii in bile is the btiinnlatioii it exerts 
on the glands of tlie intestines, producing inpreasi'd s(*ere- 
tion, and at the same time increased peristaltic action — 
hence possibly the obstiii.ate constipation which i.s so dis- 
tressing a concomitant of j.aundieo. 

'rhe; bile si ill presents great dilliculties to the physiolo- 
gist ; for while 1h(‘ri* is reason to believe that inueh of the 
bile is reali.sorhcd during its passjige along the intestines, 
at the .vaiiic time it is not di-scoverahlc in the blood. 
l*rob.ably it becomes broken up into its chemical elements 
before ahsorjition. Its chemical constituents arc carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen : to which arc added sul- 
phur in roml)innti(»n with .s(jda. 

BILGE, th.at part of a .ship’s bottom nearest the keel. 
The word is tin* sann; as hvUjc^ and is akin to the (laclic 
baltf^ our belloir.s^ or buf/ ; .all of these mean a }iro- 

tnb<‘rant ludlow form in ditloreni varieties. In older Eng- 
lish writcivs the “belly of tlic .shij) ” is often sp<»kcn of. 
When agnmiid a ship iiMi.ally rc.sts on lier keel and one 
bilge. Bilge water is that wliieh is found at the lowest 
p.art of a ship, ind is usually very foul. 

BILIN, .a small town in Bohemia, of about .*1000 inh.abit- 
aiils, hing on the riv'cr Bila, and di.st.ant about il miles 
from the hatli.s of Teplitz. The environs are reuiurkable 
for a precipitous iiioiiiitaiii, called the Biliiieisteiu, which 
is surroiiiuled by bas.all roc'ks; but the ]il.aee itself is most 
celebivated for its aeidnlons and bitlc‘r springs. 

BILL, in ]*:irli:inient. Sei> PAni.iAMKM'. 

BILL CHAMBER, a department of the Coiiit of 
Se-^sion in Seotlaml, in wliieb one of tlie Jiidge.s oflici.atcsat 
all times, during se‘‘si(»n .and v.u'alion. The voiingest judge, 
is lonl ordiusny on the bills during session; the duty is 
performed by the other judges, with tlie excejitioii of tlie 
two presidents, by weekly rol.ition during vaeati(ni. All 
proceedings for snnnnan' reniedie.s, or for j»rot<‘etion .against 
impending pr«)eeedings, conmn*neo in the bill cliumber — 
.‘‘10 h as inlerdlets (/J;/r///cf', injunetiinis), .•‘ii.s[iensions of 
exeeiitioii ag.ainst the properly or person, v'C.e. 'J'lie jmice.ss 
of .*:equesti.iti«)n or hankrnptty i.ssnes fmin this dejiartnient 
of tin* coiijl. 'I'lie greater number of the ]n’(>eee(lings .arc? 
sanctioned by the judge a.s .a mattiT of form, on the cleiks 
finding tli.ll ilui ]).i])ers presented .ask the usual ])nw’er.s 
in tlie usual m. inner; but it :i question of l.aw i.s involved in 
the appliealien, it enmes into the (’ourt of Session, and i.s 
diseusMui as an orilinary action. Tlie lord ordinary on tlie 
bills is tlic vepreseiit.ativ'e of tlie court iliiring vacjitimi. 

BILL OF ADVENTURE is a writing given by a 
inerc.haiit staling lliat the goods sliipjied bv liiiii, and in 
his n.aine, belong to .some (»ne else, who li.as the responsi- 
bility <»f tin* ailventnvof«n* speeulalioii, and to whom lie 
underlake.s to account for the re.sults. !Not a minim juris 
in Scotland. 

j BILL OF ATTAINDER. S.c A it uxDru. 

BILL OF COSTS is tile name given to tlie account 
showing in detail the disbursements made by .a .solicitor or 
attorney on heh.alf of his client, with lii.s ch.arges for .ser- 
vices rendered. Any tier.son who has employed an attorney 
in.ay h.av’c his hill of eo.sfs submitted to one of tin* masters 
of the respective courts for taxation. Each item of tho 
hill is then ex.amined, and sneli eharg<*s as are deemed ex- 
oe.ssivi^ or unreasonable by the master are rcdiic(*d or struck 
out — tho.ae that are legal being certified, and called the 
ina.'^ters allocation. If on sneli taxation more than one- 
sixth he disiillowcd, flic attormy has to ]>.ay the costs of tax- 
ation. A hill of co.sts may, l>y order of a court, he taxed 
after it has been paid. In Scotland a bill of costs is 
tenned an ‘‘ aceount of expenses,” and in the Supremo 
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Court is taxed hy tliu auditor of that court — in tlic local 
courts l>y their respective :imlitors. 

Under ordinary eireunislaiiees an nttorin‘y or solicitor 
cannot hriii'; an acticni t*> recover liis l)il] of costs l>efore a 
calendar mouth after it has been deliver**d to Ins client, 
hut sliould lie have ^ood cause for ])elifvin*; that tiic latter 
is almiit to evade ])aynieut hy lea\in*; tlie cminlry or he- 
corniiif; a bankrupt, he may obtain leave from a jndj^e tt) 
sue ill Jess time for the amount. Ko rule ot this kind has 
been cstahlisiied in Sc'otlaiid. 

BILL OF EXCEPTION. ThU name was formerly 
pveii to a statement of «d)jeetioiis hv way of ap])eat in a 
civil case a;;ainst the ruliiij^ or eliar^e of a jndpje who was 
obliged, at tlie nupwst of eouiisel, to jnihlicly seal sncli a 
bill, stating tln^ j»omt on wliieli he was supposed to err. 
Thes(‘ !)ilis are now aholislied, and all appeals to the <%mrt 
of -Appeal must l)e l)y wav of rehi-aiiiig brought on l»y 
notice of motion in an ordinary way- n(» petition case or 
other fonnal proceeding being necessary, rroeedurc hy 
bill of excepti(ni is still c(an]»etent in Seotl.md. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE is hy the Bills of K^change 
Act, 18H2 (4o 4t; Viet. e. hi, s. ."J, deliiied :is “.‘in 

unconditional onler in writing, addressed by one ]»erson to 
anotJjer, signed liy tlie person gi\ ing it, re(jniung tlie person 
to wh(»in it is addressed to pay on demand, or at a lixed 
or detenniiuihle future time, a sum certain in money to. or 
to the order of, .a speeitied perstui, or to iieaier.’’ The 
peison wlio gives the direction is called the diawer of tht; 
hill, |M^ to whom it is addiessed tin* drawee, and he in whose 
favour it is given the payee, sometimes the leinitter. When 
the drawei* signs the liill in t(»l\en of his agreeing to its 
reejnest, he is termed the aeecptor. The ncci-ptaiiee must 
be written on the bill, and signed hy the drawee, but the 
mere signature ol the diawee is enough without ;idditioual 
woids. 

Bills of e.\ehani'-e are usually dividc'd int«) two classes— 
inland and foreign. Inland lulls are lltose wliieh are both 
drawn and jiayaldo within fhe Biitish Isl.inds, and this 
4‘xpression is detiiied to mean any jiartof the Unit<*d King- 
dom ainl the adjacent islands, sneli as Man, Guerns»‘y, &«. 
An\ other hill is a foreign hill. But unless the ctmtrary 
ajipear on the face of the bill, the holder may treat it as an 
inland bill (see See. -I of the ahove-eited Aet\ lienee a 
hill draw'll in Seotl.iinl or Ireland upon a paitv in Lnglaiid, 
or conviTselv, is an inland liill ; and a hill drinvii in France 
on a paitv F.ngland, i fo i hi 

even in tlie latter ease, if the hill does nut vr farlv hear to 
be drawn or accepted aliroad, it may he trealcHl by the 
holder as an inlaiid hill. 

iVoinissory notes may he classed as a sjieciesof hills, and 
are thus defined: — “A promissory note is an unconditioned 
promise in wiiting iinule hy one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a lixed 
and determinable future time, a sum certain in money to, 
or to the onior of, a speeitied jierson, or hearer.” As in 
the cast* of bills, ‘’a note whieli is, or on the face of it pur- 
ports to he, both nuule and ]iayalde within the British 
Islands, is an iiihiiui note. Any other note is a foreign 
note” (s(‘c Sec. 3). The legal incidents of hills and notes 
arc much tlie same — the maker of a note answers to the 
acceptor of a bill; when a note is indorsed tin* imlorser 
becomes, as it were, tln^ drawer, and tlie indorsee the 
payee. Bills arc payahli? on dcMiiand when they hear to he 
so, or at sight, or (»ii presentation, or on w'hieh no time of 
payment is exjiressed. When a hill i.s not payable on 
demand, three ilnt/s of grace arc, unless otln*rwise pro- 
vided, addl'd to the time of fiayment lixed by the bill. 

Bills enjoy the privilege of Ixn’ng transf<*rred without 
fonnal assignment. This is termed netjoiiailon, A bill 
jiayablc to hearer is negotiated hy delivery; one jiayable to 
order is negotiated by indorsement of the liolder completed 
by delivery. To a valid indorscineiit the simple signature 


of the indorser on the hill is sullieient. An indorscniciit in 
hl;iiik specifics no indors(>e, and a hill so indorsed is ])ayable 
to hearer. A sjieeial indorsement specifies tlie person to 
whom, or to whose order, tlie hill is payable. A blank may 
be converted into a special indorsement hy the liohler. A 
pensoii signin g a liill otliemiso than as drawer or accept oi- 
ls liable to the holder as an indorser. In short, it m;iy be 
said, generally, that :iiiy person wlioso name appears on a 
bill incurs serious liabilities to the liohh'r, .'Uid so every 
additional name on a hill .adds to its credit as a iiegotiuhlo 
iiislrumcnt. 

A hill or note is vend unless duly stamped in terms of 
the Stamp Acts, and the staniji e;innot he supjilied or 
altered if not at first coneet. The signing of a liill blank 
in the amount is .an authority to the holder hy which ho 
may fill in any sum h(‘ chooses up to the .amount the stamp 
will carry. 

To fix liability ag:ihist jiartles to a hill in favour of tho 
holder jnesentmriit for aceept.anee and for payment is 
iisu.ally- rcijuircd, and for .some jnn poM'.s noting and jiro- 
tesL are necessary. But the rules ajiplieahle to such 
matter.s are somewli.it complicated, and can only he niidei - 
stood hy reference to the Act of iH.Sg. 

J’ayment of hills and notes may In* enforced in the .samo 
w.ay as oilier obligations ; hut in addition, the Act 18 ^ I'J 
Viet. c. 07 g.ivc a summary process to the jilaintitT in an 
.action eommeneed within six months after the hill or note 
had hecono* payable. In such ease the jdaintitV c(»uld at 
once sign jiulgment for tlie ainomit and costs, unless the de- 
fendant had obtained leave to ajipear and defend, and tl is 
he could only obtain on p.aving tJn* amuimt into court or 
satisfying the judge by allidavit th.it lie- had substantial 
ground.s for defence. In Seotland the creditor in a hill or 
note had long enjoyed similar piivilegcs. 'I'his Act has 
never been repealed, hut its provisions have been materially 
alteeled hy the apjilieation of tlie .Iiulicatiire Art of 1877). 
By the rules of court under the latter Act tlie light of 
jiroeeedmg by means of summary jnoeess was annulled, 
and it was jirovided that no writ should he tliereaftcr 
issued under the Summary Broeednre or Bills of Vixchango 
Act. At present, therefore, the holder of a dislionoured 
bill <if <*\ehango or jiroiiiissory note can only recover judg- 
ment by ivrit of summons in the oi dinary course as lui* 
money due and owing. 

ro.s.sessed a.s hills thii.s are of simple form, ea.sy Irans- 
ferenee, and syicedy execution, they not only allord a ready 
means to merehanla and manufaeturers to turn their credit 
into a negotialile shiqie, and to carry on their dealings as 
fur ready money, while alTurding their eustoincr.s rca.soijablo 
credit, but they arc exten.sively employed among :ill el.-wse.s 
of the eoiuimmity in the ordinaiy tran.saction.s of life. They 
may tlms he viewed as forming no sniiill jiart of the circu- 
lating medium of the country. 

The facilities which liills aflVird for raising money on 
credit are often of use to the legitimate trader, but loo 
often are perverted to lead tlu^ speculative, the unwary, or 
the confiding to ruin. If two or more ]iersons combine, 
they may e.asily raise money by their joint or several credit 
on wh:it is known as ^‘accommodation” or wind hills, and 
thi.s priietiec is so common as to liav-r led to statutory 
cnaetnieiits. Upon this subject tli<* act above cited pio- 
vides as follovv.s: — “Au accoinmodatiuii party to a bill i.s 
a j)er.suu w’ho has signed a bill ns divivvcr, aecejitor, or 
indorser, without receiving value therefor, and for the 
purpose of hmding his namo to some other ’per.soij. All 
aceoinmod.ation ])arty is liable on the bill to a holder for 
value; and it is iimnatcrial whether, when such huldev 
took the hill, he knew such puity to be uu accommodation 
party or not” (Sec. 28). 

Foreign hills of exchange are cmjiloycd as remittances 
between difi’ereiit countries, and for adjusting the commer- 
cial debts which may be mutually due and owing by other 
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pfirtU's besides ibose whose luimes may appciir on tlie hills 
as drawers and aeeeptors. Bills are pnrehased by those 
wlio have to make remit (anees to places on wljieh they are 
drawn, of parti(>s by vvlioin tliev are <lrawn ; and the trade 
of purehasin" and selling bills forms an imjwrtant branch 
of monetary business, conducted by persons who are termed 
hill brokers. The value of the bills when offered for 
sale depends not only on tlie actual amount for which they 
are drawn, but iilso on tin* condition of the market as re- 
f^ards the demand and snjiply. If there are plenty of bills 
otbaed on any j)articular city the price hills, and when 
thi'Y aie scarce it rises. The lluctuations iii price are 
made rc'^nhirly public, in London by what is termed the, 
“Course of Exchange,” being a list of the chief cities on 
Mhi< h bills are drawn, and it. shows the rate of exchange, 
or the premium, or discount, on hills on the jdaecs hpecilied. 

The manner in wdiicli cxehange operations are, etuuhieted 
may he shortly deserilwd as hdlows : — A foreign merehant 
being iinlebt<‘d lor goods to an English tjrm, sends them 
his aecejdanee of their hill of exchange <»ii him in payment. 
If it is made payable in this eoimlrv, he must, on its he- 
eomiiig due, provi<le. funds here to meet it. This he may 
do by sending over a sullicient amount of gold and silver; 
or by remitting a hill for the same sum payable in England. 
In the former ease he mnst jjay the expense of transmitthig 
the gold ; in the hitter he must jiay the premium asked by 
the exchange-broker in liis city for sueh a hill as he re- 
quires. If the hills drawn on England, in lht5 brokers 
hands, are nuinen»us and the demand for them small, the, 
premium will he low; or they may even la* at a diseouiit, 
inwhieh ease the broker will give the mcrcliant a stated 
sum to take the bill from him. It will be seen from this 
desiTiption that the premium or discount depends entirely 
on the demand for the hills; and this is regulated liy the 
trad(5 hetwa*en the tw'O countries. If the foreign mereluint 
lias been impiating goods from England largely, and sending 
there less valuable juoduee in return, the exchange wdl 
be against him ; if, on the eontrary, he has been semliug 
more to ICnghind than tiui amount of the goods he has 
received from it, the exehangi! will be against England. 
When the exchange is against any jdace, the bills on it are 
ph'ntiful, and the hills from it scaree. lienee gold heeonies 
a «*heaper mode of reniittaiiee to pay foreign debts than 
luip-hasing hills at high jiremium ; and the natural law^ 
wiiicli regulates the flow of bullion between diflerent eoiri- 
nicrcial cities is therefore simply this — tliat, when the pre- 
ininm on hills is greati-r than the cost of transmitting 
gold, gold is transmitted, and rice when the ]}remium 
on hills is less than the cost of remitting gold. 

Inland bills of excbaufie are in frequent use for the 
I»urp()se of remittance from one part of the United King- 
dom to another. Tims the trader in Manchester, Leeds, 
or Birmingham, who has a payment to make in London, 
remits bills of his customers in the country. These arc 
discounted by llie moneyed capitalists through the inter- 
vention of bill-brokers. *A few of the Ixnidon bankers alsc» 
discount f«)r the accommodation of their customers, and 
the Bank of England deals extensively in that department. 
The bills BO cashed are transmitled to the provincial lianks 
to he jiresented at maturity for payment. In the provincial 
t(»wnF tin* country bankers discount bills on London, and 
transmit thcni to their eorrespondeiils there for ])ayiuent. 
The rate of dis(*ount varies according to the demand for 
money and the clmracttu- of the particular bills. 

Bills of exchange are also imicb used as follows: — A 
tradesman may not be able to pay ready money, but he 
can give the seller an order for payment on some oLlier 
person, receiving or paying the diflerence, as the case may 
he, and making an allowance by way of interest, or, which 
is the Fame thing in other words, paying an extia jirice, in 
proportion to the time of the hill’s euiTeney. To the seller 
thifa mode of dealing is belter than the giiing of a miked 


credit, as he gets an additiriiial chance of payment, and a 
written acknowledgment of his debt. When the negotia- 
bility of inland hills was admitted, they served all the pur- 
poses of actual money, because, in the s-ame manner as tlio 
original seller liad taken tlie onler in jia^inent, anotlicr 
would receivi' it from liiiii in the ])urelia‘je. of other com- 
modities ; or it might be at once dlseouiited or converted 
into cash Iiy apjilieation to a nuJiiey-dealer. * 

The dra.w'ing of a bill supposes that the drawee «*itber 
has in his possession funds of the drawer, or is his debtor 
to the amount speeifi(‘d in the older; it was therefore an 
easy step in the transact ions wt whoh-sale dealing for the 
si‘ller to draw upon the buyer, for the price of the goods, 
a hill payable to his (tin* si-lh*r's) own order at some future 
day. This hill the buyer immediately accepted, and thus 
in elTeet ueknowh‘dged himself t(» he the de.btor of the 
drawer to the amount sj»eeifieil, and engaged to jiay tln^ 
ladder at inaliivity. By tliis arrangennent tlie buyer obtains 
credit for the term at tlie e\)Miatiun of Avliieh the hill is 
made payable, and the seller has the advantage of a fixed 
day for payment hidiig named in the bill, and a means of 
proeuriiig easli if he cliooscs to negotiate the hill. 

Bills of exc hange are :ils(> fri'cpn'iitly drawn and aeec*ptc*(l 
uiubT sneh eiu-umstanees as follows: — Tln-re are, in most 
of the j>nneij»al trading jiorts of tin* world, merchants who 
e:irry on the; business of general factors or agents fen* sale, 
and whose estaldishments are known among iiiereantiio 
iiicni midcT the name of eommissiou-houses. The course of 
<h*aling with such houses is, for the mi»st part, this: — A, a 
manufaeturer at Manchester, consigns a eaigo of cotton 
pieces to B iJi: Co,, a commission-house at Calcutta, for 
sale on his ueeonnt. Tlie English correspoinlents of B & 
Co. aie Messrs, C e'e Co. of London. By an arrangement 
among these several parlies A draws on C eS. Co. for half 
or Iw'o-thirds, as may he. agrei-d, of the invoice price* of tlie*. 
geieids e*onsign(‘el, and by di.sconnling the hill with his 
hauke*!' ejhtains at eniee an iiistahiK*!!! in money, which irn- 
me*diately returns into his e-aidtal, and l>e<‘(»mes useful in 
produenng more ge)e>ds. LTtimately aceenmt sales are. fur- 
nished by the Calcutta house, and A again draws on C & 
Co. fe»r the halanei* in his favenir. Annual h.alanees mei 
stniek between B e.'k. (’e>. anel C Co., ami remitlanees by 
bills fur the adjustment of the account eonqdete the lians- 
aetieni. Now* the advantages of this antienpiitory ]>art- 
jiayinent aic edjvioiis, ineae especially in the trade with 
distant eenmtries. ^ 

Goeid bills may he :ilw;iys discounted. Accordingly, any 
man wheist; eiedit is goe>el may at any time raise money 
upon a hill drawn, ae*ee‘pted, or indorsed by himself. Jf 
his credit he doubtful, he may still pr.ieure cash by the 
s:niie expedient, hut lie will lane to pay a premium or rate 
of diseeiunt pre>pe)rtio!n*d to the increased risk. Ainenig 
needy men instances are not unfre(|nent of diseoniits jno- 
eiired by the.se means at the exorbitant rate of 2(», lUk 40 
j>cr cent., and iijwvards. But a .still more common praetiec 
is the negotiation of what are e.'dled acroiumodutiun bilh. 
A tiadcr, un.ahle to meet Ids liabilities, ayqdies to a fiieiid 
whose credit is better than his own to ae.ee])t, or in some 
other way to become a party to a hill made for the pur- 
pose; the trader undertakes to jirovido the funds necessary 
for p-aying it w hen iluc, and generally givi's in n*liu‘n his 
own acceptance of another like hill, known in the inerean- 
tilc world as a ero.'^s aeeeptaiice. Wlien one or more nanu'S 
have thu.s been obtained sufiieient to give currency to the 
hill, it is discounted, and the nioni'V applied to tlic neces- 
sities of the trader. As this hill falls due the same opera- 
tion is often nqieatod in ordei to vais(i money, until, tho 
system of expedients failing at lest, the ruin of the insolvent 
trader himself is .aeeomplished, and not uufrequently draws 
along with it others wh(», unfortunately or hnprildently, 
may have become ymrtics to these unsubstantial represent- 
atives of value. Of the mure serious mischiefs of tliis 
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practic'p, such :is the temptation to forfjeiy by the use 
of fictitious names as drawers or payees, it is perhaps 
useless to speak, because few men at first seriously con- 
template tlie commission of ii crime, but are rather drawn 
into it by eirenmstanecs not foreseen or not appreciated ; 
but tlm reflection that it is a foolish and improvident 
priu’ticc — that, in addition to the loss of credit wliicli it is 
sure to occas^)n, there is the certain expense, of stamps 
and higher rates of discount, and, moreover,^ a double I 
liabilily in respect of every shillin;]: for which cross ac- ! 
eeptiinces are given — may perhaps liav(j some efieet in i 
deterring honest men, however necessitous, from having \ 
recourse to this fatal expeilieiit. ! 

Viewed as a legal in.struinent, a hill of exchange, as well '• 
in its original formation as in its successive transfers, is an 
assignment of a debt by wliicli the right of the original , 
creditor to sne for and obtain payment is IransfeiTcd to the ' 
liolder for the lime being. The Boman Ijiw presented no ; 
obstacles to sneli a substitution ; and in those countries, \ 
iherefoie, which had adopted the Roman law the negotia- i 
lion ol bills found no impediimiut. But it was a principle j 
of tluj common law of England tliat the assigiinient of I 
tilings not in jiossessioii, .sueh as a debt or right, was in I 
trulli the a.shigiiinent of suits at law, and the vali«lity of : 
Mich transfers was not recognized by it. But in the case. | 
of bills of exchange the principle of law yielded to general i 
eonvcnienci* ; aiul the negotiability of foieign bills was re- • 
cognized by the Engli.sli law. It Avas lujt, however, until ; 
three centuries later that the negotiability of inland lulls 
was recognized by the courts, unless on jiroof of Rome 
special custom of trade ; but iixpedioney finally prevailed, 
and at the present day, as well by the e,ominon law as by | 
the statutes of H & 10 Will. 111. c. 17, and y & A Anne, ; 
c. they stand on the saiiio general footing ns foreign i 
liille. It is this assignability, \esting in the holder a right 
of action against the original parties, which cliiefly distiii- 
giiislies a bill of exchange from every other form of legal 
c<aitract. Another important ju-ivilego is, that tbougli a 
simple contract delit, and as such requiring a vonuderatinn 
to give it legal efficacy, tlie consideration is presnined until 
tlic want <if it be .siiown. It is available, therefore, in the 
liaiids tif a bond fide holder, upon merely fonnal proof of 
title by the signature of the party to be charged ; that is 
to say, it is unnecessary to ]»rovc value given, unless it be 
first .shown on the other side that the bill is in some stage 
or other tainted willi an illegality, and the bond Jiden is 
assuiiied until it shall be made to njjpear tiiat the liolder 
was, at tile time of making it, privy to that illegality. If 
the bill be lost, the. debt is discharged; but by a recent 
Act the owm*r may sue on the instrument, and rectiver tlie 
money, on giving an indemnity to the satisfaction of the 
court. When two or more persons, not being partners, join 
in making a promissory note, it may either be a joint or 
joint and several note. It is joint when tlicre, is only one 
jironii.sc, although made by more tlian one piasou; mid 
joint uiid several when there is a separate w .several pro- 
mise of each maker, as wlicii the words “ we and each of 
us” are used. It is now legal to sue both makers on a 
joint and several note, citlier togetlier or spjmratcly ; Imt | 
upon a joint note, there being liut one promise, both joint 
makers must be sued together, and a discharge of the one 
is a discharge of the otlm*. When u hill has passed thnaigh 
a number <jf hands, tlie whole of the indorsee.^ arc bound 
for payment to the holder in addition to the drawer and 
acceptor, except when such indorsement has licoii given 
‘‘ without recourse.” In 1 K8‘2 tlie law with respect to bills 
of exchange w'as codified into a single A»-.t--tiic 45 & 40 
Viet, c, 01 — and for the first time the law of Kiigland and 
Scotland wore brought into perfect eoii.si.ste.n<‘y on the subject. 
Some dillerences still exist in details ehielly relating to 
judicial procedure. 

BILI. or HEALTH. See Qi'Ai:.\ntim.. I 
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BXXJi OF INDEMNITY^ an annual Act of Parlia- 
ment jiassed for the ndief of those who have unintentionally 
omitt(‘d to take the oaths and assurances required by law 
of those who are admitted to any public ollicu, or wdio have 
been unavoidably preveuled from doing so. 

BILL OF LADING, an acknowledgment signed 
usually by tho master of a trading ship, but oceasionally 
by some person authorized to act on his behalf, certifying 
tlie receijit of iiiereliandise on board the ship, and engaging, 
under certain conditions and witli certain except ions, sucli 
as the act of Clod, tlie king’s enemies, dc., to deliver tluj 
said mereliandise safely at the port to which the ship is 
bound, either to tho shi)))M‘r, or to such other person as he 
may signify by a writ ten assignment upon tho bill of lading. 
Tho conditions stipulated on behalf of the master of the 
ship arc, that the person entitled to claim the IIlerellaudis(^ 
sliall pay upon tho delivery of the same a eertain s}>eeified 
amount or rate of freight, together with allowances recog- 
nized by tlie customs of the ])ort of delivery, and known 
under tlic names of primage and average. Primage amount. s 
in some eases to a considerable juweentage (lU or 15 p»?v 
cent.) upon the amount of tho stipulated freight, but tla^ 
more usual allowance under this head is a small fixed sum 
upon certain packages. This ulloAvniice is considered to be 
the perquisite of the master of tlie ship. A\crage, the 
claim for which is ri'sorvcd against the receiver of the 
goods, consists of a el largo divid(‘(l pro rata between the 
owners of the ship mid tho proprielors of her cargo for 
towsigo, pilotage, &c. 'I’lirec sets of all bills of lading an* 
nuido out on stamped paper; one of these slioidd bo remitted 
by the first poht to tlie coiifignce, a seeond br*ing sent to 
him by the ship; tlie (bird is ictained by tliesiiippor of the 
goods. A btamj) duty of Gd, is eliargcd on each bill of 
lading. It cannot be stamped after it i.s executed ; and a 
jieualty of £o0 is incurred by making a bill of lading not 
duly stamped (33 & 31 Vic*t. c. fi7, s. 5(1, and sch.) 
Ill ease the ship should bo lost, when tlie goods are in- 
sured, the under^vriters require tlie jiroduction of one of 
the copies of the hill of lading on the part of the person 
elaiining nmler the policy of insnrfinee, as evidence at once 
of the shipment having actually been made, and of the 
ownership of tho goods. By the Act fi (leorge IV. e. 34, 
.s. 2, it is declared “ that any person in possession of a bill 
of lading shall be deemed the true owner of the goods 
specified in it, so as to make a sale or pledge by him of such 
goods or bill of lading valid, unlc.ss the person to whom the 
goods are sold or jdedged has notice that tho seller or 
})ledg<T ift not thcartnal and bondjidv. oAvnerof the goods.” 
But this Act having been found to be not suUicieutly exten- 
sive, that of 18 & 13 Viet. e. Ill uoav regulates this subject. 
Ill this Act it is specified that “ every consignee of goods 
named in u bill of lading, and every indorsee tliereof, kis 
all the riglils and is subject to the same liabilities in respect 
of the goods as if the contract contained in ilio bill of 
lading had been made with himself.” 

The property in the goods ri'prescntcd by a bill of lading 
can be assigned, like a bill of exchange, by eitlier u blank 
or a special indorsement ; and as, in the <‘vont of the first 
mode being used, the document might aeeidentally fal\ 
into iniprrqicr hands — a fact wliicli the master of u sliip 
could not reasonably be expected to discover — it is mani- 
festly only justice to shield him from rcsjiousibilty when 
acting without collusion. Should he, on the other hand, 
net either negligently or collusively in the matter, the law 
Avill compel him to make good their value to the rcoil owner. 

Every bill of lading in the hands of a consignee or 
iiidurscc for valuable consideration, representing goods t*- 
liavc Im'cu sliijiped, is conclusive evidence of such shipment , 
as .against the master or other person signing tlie same, 

It'ss suedi holder of the hill of lading shall have had actual 
notice ut the time of receiving the same that the goods had 
not ill fact been laden on board. 
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Aft alr(Mxdy statt'd, it is usnul to anil dcUvcr tlm*c 
l>illft of lading, and hfiico it is possible that tliiTo may be 
conlliidini:; demands njxm tljo captain by the diiTercnt 
holders. In surh a case he is rcquiied to act in ii;ood 
faith and aecordin" to tin* best of liis jiuls^iiiLMit, JUid to 
make delivery of tlie floods to tlie person who Jirxt. deniiinds 
tliian, upon presciilmeut of the bill of ladiii;', provided the 
eircumstanees be not siieli as to justify a suspicion of his 
ha\in.^ unfairly obtained possession of it. 

ft was also decided in that the same rule npjdies 

to warelioiiscmeii wlio liave taken the custody of the j^ooils 
on the imlondinj^ of the sliip, and who then take the place 
of the ship’s ovMier or master. In the ease referred to, a 
lirni of merchants havini^ obtained a loan from their hankers 
on security of a hill of ladin*;, which they duly indorsed 
and di li\eied to the baiikei.s, afterwards remov<‘d the jjoods 
from the A\.nTlM)Use of the docks uliere they had been 
ilepo.'^ited, h) means of tin* second bill of lading. They 
Soon aftei wards went into liquidation, and the hankeis, 
liiidini^ (he Dock (’oinpaiiy had delivered tlie ^.^ouds. brought 
jin action ai^ainst the latter to recover tlicir \ahie. The 
rase, uhieli excited considerabl" interest, and was carried 
tbrouj.^li all tin* ooiirtn, was linally decided in favour of tbe 
Dock Coni])an\. In i^iviiq; tbe final decision Lord Black- 
burn pointed out the daiipjer involved in the preparation of 
tbree bills of lading;, and sne;j;esteJ that vvitli the improved 
methods of eomunmieatioii vvliieh now prevail, a siiijiilc bill, 
with one or nmre eertilied copies, wouhl he moie safis ana 
conviaiieul. '1 his su.ir.iiestiou has received the su]>]>ort of 
certain mercantile journals, and m.ay possibly lead to an 
alteration in the custom which has hitherto i»rcvailed. 

Great iiiconveiiiiMice sometimes arises if any iiTei^ularity 
occurs in a hill of ladin;^, as by tlie regulations of soini* cium- 
li ie,'. a mistake often leads to the intliction of severe penaltb's. 

BILL OF MORTALITY. Bdls of inoitality are 
returns of the deatlis whieli oecur within a ])artieulai 
distiict, which lelunis specify the mimher that died of 
eacJi ilitrereiit iliscase, and show, in decennial or shorter 
periods, flic ajjos at which death took place. The London 
l>iils of mortality were commenced in laU'i after a peat 
])la,<^ue, hut were not continued nnintorrujitedly until after 
It was from the data nfloided by tliese necouuts 
tlial the lirsl tallies of mortality were eomimted. Tluw 
aic in vv superseded by the more eoiufilete and accurate 
let urns prepared and ]>uhlished 1)V the repstrar-pMier.al. 

BILL OF BIGHTS is the name eommoiily pveii to 
the statute 1 William am' Mary, s. il, c. 2, in wliieh is 
embodied the Jleclaratioii of Bights, presented by both 
Houses of Hie Convenlion to the Prince ami ITiiiccss of 
<»iangc, in tlie Banqueting House at Wliitehall, on tbe loth 
• •f February, IfJN',), and acee])ted by tliem w'ith the crown. 
The Bill of Bights wasorigiiiallv brought foiwunl iutlu* first 
session of the Parliament into which the Couvcutioii was 
transformed; but a dis])ute between the two Houses with 
regard to an amendment introduced into the lull by the 
Lords, naming the Princess Sophia of Hanover and her 
posterity next in succession to the crown after the failure 
of issue lo King William, which was rejected in the ComniouK 
In' the ui ited votes of the Jligh Church and the Bi'pnhlicaii 
ji.irfies, (.I’easioned the measure to he drojiped, after it had 
been in dcpcndeiiee for two months, and the matter of 
dillercnce had been agitated in several cimfejvnees without 
etreet. The hill W'as, liow'ever, again brought on iinmedi- 
alely after thc! opening of the iie.xt session, on the P.llh of 
Octohor, 108J), and th<* aiueiidiueiit respecting the Piincvss 
Sophia not having been .igaiu projiosed, it passed both 
iioiises, and received thc voval assent in the same shape in 
which it. had formerly passed the Commons, with tlie 
addition only of a clause inserted by the Lords, which 
enacted tliat tlie kings and queens of Knglaiul sboiiUl he 
obliged, at their emnliig to tlie crown, to take the test in 
the first Parllameiit that should be called at the beginning 


I of tlieir reign, and that, if any king or queen of l/ugUml 
j should enibvace thc Roman Catholic religion, or marry with 
a Roman Catholic prim-u or iiviTieess, tlieir subjects should 
1 be absolved of tlieir allegiance. Tliis clause is slated to 
have been agieed to vvilbont any opposition j.r drluite. 

The Bill of Rights, after deelaring the late king, .lames 
II., to have done various nets, which are enumerated, 
utterly and directly contrary to tbe known la\* 5 s,and statutes, 
and freedom of this reiilin, and to liav e abdicated the govern- 
iiieiit, proceeds to enact, among oilier things, as follows 
1. 'riiat Hie pretemli-d power of sns]>eiidiiig of laws, oi 
1 Hie exeeulioii of laws, by regal auHioritv, without consent. 
' of Jkuiiaiueiit, is illegal. 2. That Hie pretended power of 
1 dispensing with laws, «r the execution of laws, by regal 
i authority, as it bath beiMi assumed .and exercised of bate, is 
illeg.il. :i. Tlial tb»^ emumission for creating thc Into couvt 
oC commissi«>iuMs for eeelesiastieal causes, and fill other 
eominissions ami eoiirts of Hie like nature, arc illegal and 
])erniciou«. '1. That levying of money for or to the use of 
Hie crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant of 
l*m*lianieiit, for longer time, or in other maimer, than tlio 
j same is or shall be granted, li illegal, o. That it is the 
j right oi tbe subjiads to petition Hie king, and all eomniit- 
I iiieiils and ])iosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 

I <1. 'riial Hie rai‘-ing or keeping of a standing army within 
I tlie kingdom in time of ]ieaee, miles... it be with consent of 
J*aiiiament, i.s against law. 7. That llic subjects vvliicli are 
Protestants may have aims for tlieir defence, suitable ti> 
Hieir eoiidilion, and ns allowed by law. 8 . That election 
ol membt'rs of P.vvliameut ought to he free, th That, the 
Ireedom of sjieeeh, and debates or ])roeeedings in Parlia- 
ment, ought not to be imjieaelu'd or questioned in any court 
or pl’UM* Old of I'arliainciit. 10 . 'J’li.it exces.sive bail ought 
not to he ivquiieil, nor excessive liin's imposed, nor cruel 
and unu.Mial piiiiishnieiits iiiilieled. II. That jurors ought 
to he iluly inipunnelled .and retiirmal, and jurors wliicli pas.s 
ii|»on men in tiials for high tieason ought to be freeholders, 
12. That all grants and ])roinises of iinc.s and forfeitures 
of paitieular pev'-oiis, bi'lore conviction, are illegal and 
Void. LL And that, for redress of all grievances, and for Hi(‘ 
amending, streugtlieiiiug, and pn'serviiigof the law.s, Parlu- 
ments ought to bi* lieUl fiequeutly. See PETITION ot’Kidirr. 

BILL OF SALK, a deed or wilting under seal, tlu* 
evidence (»f Hie sale of goods and ebattels movable, and of 
furniline, .‘<toek, lixlures, and the like. Bills of sale an* 
generally u.sed where tin* pos>essiou of Hie properly is not 
intended to be parteil witli. roniierly these document.^ 
LMVe rise to great fraiuhs upon creditors, as it was coiii- 
petiait for a debtor to as.sign his goods and still ho a]»p.'i- 
rentl} the owner, and so obtain en-dit. But by tlio 17 & 
18 \'ict. e. .‘hi, it VVM.S provided that all instruments passing 
propel ty of tin* above description, where the possession is 
not parted with, bhall be registeied within twenty- one 
davs of tlieir execution. Thus full not ii'c Is given to all 
]>erM)us ilealiug willi the ]>ersou giving the bill of sale; and 
a still fiuHier pridectiou to tbe public, was given by tlu* 
Bilks of Salex\elof l 8 CiC, which rcquiied that the registra- 
tion of these iustriimeiits should lie renewed every liveyear>. 

The jiradiee, liowever, iiotvvitlistanding these amciid- 
meiits, .still eoutiimed to giv e rise to grave abuses, n.>t only as 
alleetiug creditors. l)ut such bills being di’iiiamled by usurious 
money-lenders, were often used witliouL scruple, a.s means 
of plimdeving tlM'ir uiifoi lunale debtors. Siieli ])ersoii,s Jiav- 
iiig obtained ii bill i-f i-ale ns security for a small lo.an, were 
often enabled, by co]Iusi(ni with an mietioneer, to obtain 
iimuy tinu's the value of the 111011.7 advanced, and great 
cruelty was thus fiequently perpi'trated with imjamity. To 
leiiiedy these evils an Act was passed in 1.878, but as many 
of tliem still continued, this vvas further aiueuded by the Bills 
of Sail* Act. of 1 8 S" 2 , which made some important alterations 
in the law which had hitherto prevailed. By this Act it was 
I piov idl'd that all } Ills of sale given for sums under XUOshoukl 
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be absc»lutely voiil,ulthoup;li in the year ]»v<*vi(ins te the pass- 1 
in*: of the Act lietweeii I ‘1,000 ami 15,000 hills of sale Iiad i 
been registered for sums under X20. Another very iiii- 
p<irtaut p(»iTit is that the holder of a hill of sale is now 
<le])rived. of the prefeienee which w’us ;];iven t<» him by tin* 
Act of 1S78 over the t>rdiiiary ere«litors of a trader w’ho 
beecnnes hanknii)t. In eas<‘ of hankniptey the dehlor's 
poods will ill f;eneral he distributed ainonp the creditors 
instead of beinp a pood security for tin* debt of one to wlmin 
a hill of sale lias been piven. For the Act repeals the 
innovation of the statute ot JS78, wliieli nuns that chattels 
comprised in a bill of sale “ shall not lx* deemed to he in 
the possession, older, la* disposition of the pranter . . . 
within the nie.ininp (jf the Baidiriiplcy Act.” AnotlxT 
thinp apai list which a hill of sale atlbnls n(» i»rotcetion is | 
the recovery <»f taxes and ]X)(n- and other ])ar<ichial rales. 
It is also necessary to set birth in a hill of sah* an inventorv 
of all the jjersonal chattels comjirise<l in it, as it is voiti, 
cxeej)t as apainst tin* prantor, in respect of any chattels 
not so spceiiically desciihed. AIore«iver, it. is siiniLirly void, 
;is repards ]irnperty acrpiired after tin* cx»*cntion of the hill, 
except that prowiiip crops may he atlected by a hill where 
tlicyarc actually prowinp at tin* time <»f execution, and also 
iixturcs, plant, or trade machinery that an* suhstitiitcd for 
others of the same kind. Tin* Act sets forth tin; five 
classes of reasons which alone will inak<* ]iropcrty lialde to 
be seized under a bill of sale. 'I’liey an* (1) if the debtor 
make default in ]iayment at the jirojier time of the sum 
liorniwed, or in the yierfonnniice of any apreemeut that is 
contuim-d in the hill and is iieecssary for maiiitaiiiinp tin* 
security ; (2) if he hecnnie a bankrupt, or suffer the pixids 
to he distruiin*d for rent, rates, or ta.xes; (:i) if he fraudu 
leiitly remove the poods from tin.* premises; (d) if he fail, 
witJjout rensonabl** cxcus(*, to jmxluce up(m deinainl of tlic 
lender the last receipt for rent, rates, ami taxes; ami (o) 
if exceulioii be le\i<*(l apainsi the poods of the debtor umler 
a jiuipiin*iit of linv. AVIien pnipeity is s**i/.ed under a hill 
of sale, it must not be n'lnoved or sold until after the 
expiration of five days; and duiinp lliaL time a judpe, if 
In* is satistied that by ixiynient of money or otherwist* tin* 
cause of sei/uie no lonper exists, may, on tin* apjdlealhin 
of the debtor, restrain the rennnal or sale, or make any 
other order that seems just. 

This Act contains a fm'in aeconllnp to wiiieh every hill 
pivcii by W’iiyof security for tlie j)aynient of money is to be 
made; and it. is only with this kind <if hill th.at the Act 
duals. It is now' no lonper necessary for the cxeeiition to 
he attested by a ^olieit^^r, or for the attestation t<» state 
that before exeeiit ion the efl'ect of tin* transnetiou had been 
explained by him to the ))orrower. 'I'ln* alleslatioii must 
be merely by oin* or more ert*dible witnesses not beinp a 
party. In default of attestation, of repistratiou within 
seven days, and of the true consideration b{*inp set forth, 
the hill is absolutely void in r«*.sjx*ct of the chattels com- 
prised then*in. 

Another noticeable point in tin* Act is lliat provision is 
made for local repistratiou. B'Jicre tin* residence of the 
horrow'er or the property is outside tlie London haiikrnpley 
district, the repistrar is directed to transmit an abstract of 
the hill to tlie county court repistrars of the districts in 
whicii the projierty ami the residcuci* are. 

This instrument, except as to the traiisferenee of ships, is 
unknown to the law of Scotland. Tliouph h} that law sale 
is a conscTisuttl contra(*t, yet the seller chn*s not by com- 
-{detion of the contract alienate the subject — In* only hceomes 
hound to alienate it, and this is done by delivery. Hence 
formerly, as the property of poods sold hut undelivered re- 
mained with the seller, tliey were liable in tin* event of liis 
bankruptcy to be attached by liis cri'ditors, even tlnmgh the 
]iricc had been paid. While tlie law stood thus, .any 
<loeumeiit siieli as a bill of sale without delivery w*ould 
liavc been invalid, and with delivery would have been 


unnecessary. But by the Act 10 and 20 Viet. c. (10 the 
old law lias been so far allered tliat creditors of the vendor 
cannot now by any form of dilipenee or li*pal proeos.s attach 
poods validly sold, thonph niideliveri*d. The only cxc(‘ption 
to this waiiild seem t<J lx; wliere from the hu'hvx of the 
^en^lel• such poods Inivo been allowed to become a source 
of credit to the vendor — as, for example, W'here he has been 
allowed to retain tlieir beneficial use. Tliis alteration in 
the law may in some eases introduce difTicnltii-s that wmiild 
he avoid**d if hills of sale with correspoiidinp repistratiou 
were introduced. This lias, Jjawever, not taken jilace. 
See Salk. 

BILL OF SIGHT is an imi»erfect entry of pixids at 
the custom-house, wlicii the iiii]M)rtc*r is not pieciscly 
aefjiiaintcd w'itli their nature or tpianlity. A hill of siplit 
must he rt*plaeed by a jierfect entry within three days after 
the pootls are himled. 

BILL OF STORE and STORE-BILL. A hill <if 
ston* is a document pranted by the otlicers of customs 
on tlie rctiirii to this country of British poods, in order 
that they may he admitted w'ithont payment of the ilutics 
to which for<‘ipii poods of a similar deseiiplion an* liable, 
on the ideiililiealion of British marks and brands. Then* is 
not now% as fonn(*rly, a restiiction as to the lime within 
wliieh liritish pixxls must he reimported. A hton*-l)ill 
i.s a lieense pranted to shi]» poods, as stores, fice of <lnty, 
for eonsumption and use on the \oyape. 

BILL OF VICTUALLING. F*.r tlx* ixoteelion of 
the eustoms duties the master of e\ery \esscl leaviiip a 
British ]M»vt on a lonpv<»yape isreijuired to mak(* out a list 
of hUeli victuals and stores as maybe reipiired for tlx* use of 
tin* crew and ])ass(*npers, ami siibiiiitit to the enstoni-houso 
autlioiilies for their a]tpro\al. When this is piven the. 
stores are shijiped on hoard, and a Ikst is drawn up wliieli 
must pive a conect account fif them, 1opeth(*r with any 
<ither stores <in hoard tliat have been shipjied fioiii tho 
bonded wnveliouse or for drawback. When this list is 
countt*rsipne*l liy the cu.st(>in.s oftie.(‘rs it constitutes th« 
\ictuallinp hill, and wdien tbere is nothinp but stoics upon 
a ship it serves for the certificate of elearmiee. If after 
cle.iriiip outwards a vessel be found to jiosscss any such 
stores whieli are not indorsed on the victnalliiip hill, tln*y 
may be forfeited. 

BILLERIC'AY, a small town in Ks.sex, 2.'» miles 
K.N.K. from London, stands on an cinim*iiee which com- 
Tii.’Uids a hcautifiil ])ro.s]K*ct over tlx* vallt*y wliieh ext<‘mls 
.southwards to the 'rh.am(*s. It has manufactures of silk- 
braid and lace. 

BILLET, in architecture, is an orxiauieiit of the Norman 
style, formed by cutlinp a mouldinp into notches res<*iid)lii:p 
billets of wood. TJiese arc sometini(‘S arraiiped in several 
rows, in w'hich ease tlie billets of ono row' are placed above 
ll)c sp.ae.**s of the other row. In heraldry, billets arc repre- 
.seiited by small ohloiip fipurcs, stmietiiiies taken to represent 
bricks, but more commonly billeU dovx. I'hc latter inter- 
pn*tati(ni is p<*ncrally adopted by English lieruhl.s. fn 
(lermaiiy they arc called iSvhindeln^ “ sliiiigles.” 

BILLETING is the name given to a m**thod of yiro- 
visioiiiiig and lodging soldiers when not in camp m* barrack. 
Ill hirmcr limes tho military commanders appear to liavb 
quartered tlx*ir .soldiers upon tlie inhabitants of any town 
through which they were passinp, or where tJiey w'ere sta- 
tioin*d, very much as they pleased. The hardships ami 
oppression of the practice, however, led to the passing of 
the Mutiny Act in 1(>89, which provided that tlie accoin- 
irxxhition of soldiers should bo intrusted to the chief civil 
magistrate of a town, who should allot them among the in- 
hahituiits as fairly as ho could. In 1745 a further Act was 
passed, which restricted the billeting of soldiers to certain 
sp«*cified traders, and exempted all others from the burden. 
The law is now regulated by the Army Kegulution Act 
of 1879, which provides that officers and soldiers on active 
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poi'vicc iiuiy 1)C! billeted on nny \Ietmining Iiuuhc, inn. liotel, 
livery stable, iilcbouse, or in the hunso of iiny seller of wine 
by retail to be dnink in such liouse, or the Louses of per- 
sons selling; spirits, eider, &c., by retail. rHvate bouses 
and canteens aie exempted, and so are also those persons 
•who are licensed to sell wines and spirits by retail, but not 
to be dnink on the premises. It is usual where aceommo- 
daliuii is rcijiiired in a comity town for troops who are 
psissinfj throuf^h, for the commanding' officer to send to the 
chief of the police, or billet- master, a notice deinaiidinf; billets 
for a specified number of men for a kIvcu lime. That officer 
then allots the men to the various houses liable, of which a 
list is k(*pt for this purpose ; and on the arrival of the soldiers 
they are jmivided, througii their non-eommissioned offie^*rs, 
with a written order, termed a billet, addressed to the 
keeper <d the, house who has to provide for them. They 
must he supplied with food, drink, sleeping aecoiuinodation, 
and the materials necessary for cleaning arms, aceinitre- 
inents, In cnnipeiisation the sum of In. IJr/. is allowed 
for one hot meal of meat, bread, and vegclahles, with ]>e}i])er, 
salt, and vinegar, and a quart of small beer, and 2^^/. fora 
In'd. The sum allowed for oats, hay, and straw for the horses 
is In. Dr/, each per day; 2n. is also allowed for lodging and 
atteiidanoe for each ollieer, vho provides and ])uys for his 
own inaintenauee. If a \ie.l nailer has not siitlicient ac(‘oiii- 
modation iii his mvu house he must pmvide it in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The dishuisemouts are madti hv the 


used for striking the halls. It was a long slender stick, 
provided with a club at the striking end. but it is now 
rarely seen. Imii* the common game, usually termed “ bill- 
iards,” three halls are required. These should bo made of 
the finest African ivory, should be piafectly spherical in 
shape, and in size from to 2^ inches in diameter. Two 
of those balls arc white, one td them being marked %vith a 
black spot to distiuguisli it, and the oth<*r1>all is coloured 
Te,d. In playing the cue is held in the right hand, and is 
supported at about a foot from the tiji by the forefinger 
and thumb of the left liaiid, which rests upon the table. 
The objects of the player are twofold — first, by striking his 
own hall against tiic red ball or that of his .adversary, to 
drive eitlier it or them inl»> the pockets; second, to make 
“a eaumni,*’ that is, to touch both of the other halls with 
his own at one stroke. When a player succeeds in driving 
Ills adversary’s hall into a pocket the stroke, is called a white 
winning hazard, wdien Ikj poekels liis owm ball from that of 
his adversary the stroke is railed a wliite losing hazard. 
When the red hall is jioeketed it is called a red winning 
hazard, and when tln^ white ball is pocketed oft* the red a 
red losing liazard. These terms are derived from the (dd 
game of billiaids, which was jdayetl with two w'hitc halls 
only, and the meaning is now reversed, and tl»e winning 
hazaid is tlic least advantageous. Tlie juaiiLs reckoned aie 
two for a cannon, two for a white hazard, and three for a 
red hazaid A miss counts one, and a ‘‘coo” {j’nup)^s 


legimcutal paymaster, and the houses are visited by the 
ofticers at dinncr-linic to see that the imm are provhlc<l 
with proper food uml the horses properly fed and groomed. 

BIIiL'IARDS, iiketlu' greater uiiiiiher of gaiiK’s whiidi 
nrc prevalent in modern Lhirope, is of French invention, 
^ioou after the French, the (iermans, the Dutch, and the 
Italians brought it into vogue thmugliont the (.kmtiiient; 
niid in a few years afterwards it became a favourite diviw- 
won in Kiigland, particularly mtumg persons of rank, 'riio 
precise period of its iutvoduetion int<i this country is not 
kiiouii; hut ns it is mentioned by iSliakspearc 
the gauw? must, at least, have been somewhat ‘ .>. 7 .-;^“^ 
familiar to us in the sixteenth century. As it is 
i*(q)let»i with entertainment, ami alleiided with 
that kind of moderate exercise wdiicli rcmlers 
it, at the same time, both agreeable and con- l, 
diicivc to health, it. will in all probability long v'm 
remain in fashion. Tlie game of hillinrds is played ' 
by two or more persons, witli ivory balls, upon *=■ — 
a table which, in difterent countries, is mndo 


when tile hall jumps oil* the table or runs into a poelcrt 
without striking another IkiII. Ten is tlie lughest nnmher 
of points whieli can he maile by a single stroke, and tins is 
obtained when tlic ])l:iyer eaiiimns by phniiig at the, red 
first, and then pockets all tlie lialls. The old game w’as 
limited to twent\-oiie points, hut the usual game now is 
for fifty ]>oints, though it may he extended to any number 
up to 1000, tlie latter iiuinlier being generally chosen for 
public matches between profeRsi«>u:il players. The game 
may be played by two, tbiee, or four peisons, the most 






of dift’erent shapes. lint the established table is 

12 feet long by C feet wddu, and has a space w'itliin the common being that of two persons, a third being employed 


cushions of two equal squares ii fijet 10 J inches across. It 
is supported on eight legs, and its height is 0 feet from the 
ground to the, top of the cushion. U’he finest slati^ is used 
to give a tnic surface, the slabs being covered with given 
cloth. Six pockets are provided, one at eacdi corner, and 
one midway at each of tho hmger sides. Twenty-eight 
inches from the lower or bottom cushion a line, called the 
baulk-line, is drawn across tho table, and from the centre 
of this line a semicircle is drawn between it and the lowvr 
cud from 21 to 23 inches in duuuoter, the space inclosed 
being called “ baulk.” In the middle of tlie baulk-Iiiic is 
marked the baulk spot, in the middle of the table, the centre 
Hpot, and in a line w'itli these two marks, and 13 inches 
fioni the upper end, is the rcil-hall spot.. Th<; eushion.s, 
which were formerly made of felt, are now padded witli india- 
rubber; and on what is called a “fast” table a ball maybe 
made to traverse tlie table eight times from a single stroke 
with the cue. Tho latter is a long smooth slick, thick at 
one end, and ta|)ering to a point at the other, made of ash, 
box, lance, or other hard wood. The point is covered with 
leather, which is rubbed with chalk before and during 


as marker. 

Tlie only other games which need he mentioned are 
“pool” and “pyramids.” The, former, which may be 
played by tAVO or more persons np to fourteen, consists 
entirely of Avinning hazariU. Ka«‘li jil/iyer contributes liis 
stake to the ]iool, and being provided with a ball starts on 
the game with tliree cham'os or lives. The white ball is 
phieed on tlie spot, and red plays at it from the baulk semi- 
eivele, and the other ])layois follow in rotation, each one 
playing on his predecessor’s ball. Every time a ball is 
pocketed the oAviier pays a sum preAUously agreed upon to 
the player, and loses a life, und the striker plays again. 
When any player has lost three lives lie retiri's from tlie 
game. A player loses a life to the owner of a bull Avhicli 
he plays on and misses, or if he makes a losing hazard after 
striking it, A life is also lost by jdayingai tlie Avrong ball, 
or forcing a ball over the table. Tlio rules of this game 
ai*e necessarily numerous and somewhat iiitrie.atc, 

“ Tyramids” is played by two or four persons ; in the latter 
case the players take sides, two against tAvo. Fifteen red 
balls and one Avliite are required for this game, and they 


'play, so as to proveiit it slipping wdien striking the ball, are usually made smaller than the ordinary balls — being 
'^1‘u furmor times an implement culled a mace was frequently | about 2 inches in diameter. The red bulls arc placed upon 
VOL. lU 30 
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tb« tubJi- ill llj<* f"r»i <‘f -'i i»yruiiiiil, the u|KX bc-iiiR towaifls 
tlm iilayc r; lhcwhit«i ball i.s ust d in cuiniiioii hy all wlioan; 

Tho ^*'1*^'*-* cutiinly of wiiinin^^ liasouds^ 

the j>lnycr wlio hucccfdh in pocketing tlu* largest number 
of bu'Ks winning tbe ganu*. 

in France tbc billinid tables an* H f*‘et l‘»ng by d wide, 
and are made without jKickets, as the game usually played 
consists entirely of eannon.s. 

BZL'LINGSOATE, a gate, wharf, and fish-market a 
little below London Bridge, to the W. oif the Custoiii-honsc. 
Stowe, on the authority of flroffrey of Monmoulh, says that 
the gate was built by Uelin, a king of the Britons, whose 
ashes w'erc set upon a piiinaele o^er it. In i07b dohn 
Boydall nuMitioiiM it as a wliaif or ipiay foi .shijjs. It was 
made a free iiiarki 1 in 1000, ivnd imaeased faeilities ill the 
nn*ans of eoinnmnieation and eonvi yanee have renden*d it 
the fiisl maiket of the kind in tin* W'orld. A new ediliee 
wa;. opened in L8'l!», hut this having long been felt to he 
of too .small capaeity, a much larger buiUling was oreeted 
in 1 870-77. 

Bjllingsgali* is tin* most extensive tish-mail\i*t in the 
worlil, tile weekly supply averaging liy water 800 to 850 
Ions, and by himi as iie.irly as possible double that amount. 
Ami as the whole of this enormous mass has to be 
• aiiieil on iiH'Ii’s slioiildeis fiom ship or waggmi to salcs- 
inan’s st.'iil, then* to be disposed of in some four hours, 
more or less, :niioiig the tliousauds of tishmoiigeiK and 
costei.s, large and small, and then all eairied haek again 
for distribution amoog the vans, e.irts, and barrows of the 
purehaseis, some taint idi.i may readily lx* formed of the 
bewildering turmoil of Ihe seeiie. Even this, bow'ever, is 
not all, for Billingsgate supjdies not only Loudon but a 
very large poition of 1- nglaiid. From niigbtoii to Biriiiiiig'- 
ham, from E]i|iiiig to Exeter, tJie supply is fiirirsiied 
ulniost e.xehisively irom IliJImgsgate, wiiilsl a large propor- 
tion of the maiket siijiplies are sold twice over — tlieeosters 
ini'J sinallt*!* tislniiongers being uiialde to laki* the large lots 
into whieii (lie stock is divided by (be oii/piml salesman, 
and purchasing their modest supplies from the “ Buimiwoee,” 
who divides bis pureliases ill^l pare(*l.s of soiiietime.s evTii 
two or tint ■■ 1 sli, Tlie iiiarkt f is at il.s height from ,0 a.iii. 
till about 11, by ulii(*li time the greater part of the morning 
snjiply has been eleaied ofl'; but the maiket remains 
jioimn.illy (»pen until ,‘1 p.m.. nji to wliieb ]»eritid there is 
alway.s a ehaine of the ariival of some belated craft with 
aildil ioiial^siipplies. 

It must not be siijipoMsl, JioweviT, that these chance 
aiiivals are allowetl to lake ;iny one by surprise. From 
whatever ])oint of tlie shore the approach of any ti.sh-Jadeii 
iiaft is lirsl noted, the elcetiu; wire eoiueys the intelli 
gt'Mcc forthwith to Billingsgate; l»ut even this does not 
s.itisly tlie exigciieii's of the modi'i'ii lisli-trade, and large 
nnniheis of pigeons are inaiutained for the express ]iuryjose 
of e. immunie.it ing with (Im shore irom points on the open 
sea to wliieli tin* uhiijiiilous wire is not yet aceessihle. 

le, stall' of the market inelmles about IKU) iiceused 
p'*l - . hesiih's (. ' stables, deteetives, cleiks, .and the, 
hviMin. vou_;h 1 riotous as it is, is eondueled, so far as 
ti !■ iillii ial . t rHound is coiieeiiied, with macliiiic-like pre- 
ilsioii and ])uiietuality. 

I he tisli is usually eoiisigned to dealers or salesmen who 
have places in the market, ami who supply the r<*tai I sellers. 
Nahnoii and cels are sold by weight, oysters and sinull 
shell tisli by measure, and all otlier fisli by tale. !Maek<*r<‘l 
ai .illovved to he sold on Sunday, 'riio iiiadeijuaey of the 
mnl.el to supply so laige.a city as London, and tlie nar- 
rowiiesn of the apiiroaelics to it" iiaving long been apparent, 
a" e hut M l-, made in 1882 to pass a bill through J'arlin- 
ment loi ih- opening of an additional maiket in Shadwell. 
nwas li.-iu ly opposed by the corporation of the city of 
r anxious to retain their mo- 

nopoly, a id ill ihur ertorts they were supported at first by 


the House of Lonis. I’lieso cflbrts, however, aroused great 
indignation among the inhabitants of London, and tho 
incn.siire was ultimately passed. 

Among Hie things for which Billingsgate is reinarkabh*, 
we may mention the enormous jdiysicul strength posst*ssed 
by sonic of the iiorters eiig.aged there. Jlttsket.s of Bhell- 
fish weighing over <1 cwls. are lifted from thi* gi'ound and 
e.arried up stairs, or up a ladder, by these men in llic course 
of their ordinary work, the load b(‘iiig placed upon tlie head 
or the middle of the shouldcr.s. Other fioinls also note- 
woithy are tlie use of coarse and foul languagi; by the lower 
class of its frequenters, which has rendered the name of tho 
market synonymous w'itli coarse ribaldry. 

BILLITON^ ail island between the eastern coast of 
Sumatra and the Koiith-westerii point of Borneo, in S. 
Irtt. and 108" E. Jon. It is about bO miles lung from N. 
to S., and 45 broad from E. to W. It is sepaiated from 
Ihiiica Island by Gasjiar Strait, and from Borneo by Caru- 
matii or Billiton Strait. Population, HOOO. 

BILLOM, a town of France, in the department of Piiy 
di* Home, formerly the capital of tin* Liinagne, is sitmited 
on :i high hill Id miles E.S.E. from Clermont, and has u 
i Irihiinal of commerce, a college, a clerical seminary, and 
i d7(>2 inhal>itants, who manufacture linen, potten*, bricks, 

! tiles, and lime; and tradi* in heni]), wool, corn, cattle, and 
j timher. During the jieriod of the League, Billom was a 
principal fneiis of the disorders that agitated Auvergne. 

BILLON, in coinage, is u com])osition of precious and 
[ base inct.nl, consisting of gold or silver alloyed with coi»per, 
in the mixture of which the cofipcv iir<‘dominat»‘S. The 
Wind came to us from the French. The Spaniards call 
billon coin meymufa (hi rclUm. 

BIL'STON, a mni’kot-town of Eiighuid, in tlu* county of 
Stafford, 2 miles S.E. from Wolvcriiampton, 1 1 miles N.W. 
from Birniinghuin, and 107 miles N.W. from London. Tlie 
(own stands on a rising-grounfl, and is v« ry irregularly 
(milt. Tho principal streets contain sonic substantial and 
h.inds.mie houses, and witJiin the last few years its .aj»pear- 
aiiee has been iiiueli improved ; though, from the number 
of forges and collieries, it has a .sombie asjiect. On 
this account the country all around is usually designati*d 
Hie “ Black Country.'’ The principal buildings arc — tho 
jiarish church; St. Mary’s, a fine structure, built in tho 
Gothic style of architecture in 18.*J0; and the Komaii 
(’atholic chapel, a handsome strncturc in the same style, 
'riic living is a curacy, within the jurisdiction of tho 
Dean of Wolverhainjiton ; the pationuge is in tlu* in- 
hidntanls at large — every houselioider, whether male or 
female, being entitled to vote at the election of the minister, 
'riieve are places t»f worship for Noncunfornusts, and an 
eiiilowed blue coat sehuul. Connuodiuus fuiblic buildings, 
in the Italian stylo, were erected in 1873, comprising a 
town-ball, free library, and municipal offices. An orphan 
cholera school was built and ei.dowed in 1833 for tho 
instniclioii of 4.01) orpliahs left destitute by the cholera, 
vvhicli raged in tho town with fearful violence in the pre- 
vMiiis year. ^ The building lias since been converted into ii 
chapel. Bilston forms part of the borough of 'Wolverliamp- 
lon, with which it is intimately connected, 

I he town, whicli down to a conqiaratively recent period 
was hut an inconsiderable pbici;, is indebted for its growtli 
and imjiortancc to the iron trade carried on in it and its * 
immediate vii’iiiity. Its advanrages in this riksjiect are not 
siirpasM'd by tliose of any other jdace. Hound the tovvu 
are .'ill but inoxliaustible mines of coal and ironstone, tho 
main bed of coal lieing 30 feet thick, with strata of iron- 
stone both aboMi and below. Manufactures in iron, from 
miiks and wire to the liitavicst articles, are largely carried 
on, and also nmnufaetuves in tin, japanned and painted 
iron goods, and coarse pottery. Tho japanned articles arc 
of an iiiferii>r description to tlio.se made in Wolverhampton, 
and are chiefly exported to Hussia, Spain, Norway, and 
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South America. An unusually large uuiiibor of girls and 
women are employed, and the wages an* consequently 
rather low. An excellent stone for grindstones, and a 
remarkably line sand for iron casting, are plentiful near 
the town. The population in 1881 was 22,7550. 

BXM'ANA (Lat. “two-handed”), a name given by 
Cuvier, Hamilton, Smith, and others, to the first order of 
the animal kingdom, consisting of the one genus and one 
species Homo (Man); who, in contradistinction to the Quad- 
rutnana, has been physiologically described as ]»ossessing 
hands on the fore limbs, witli opposable thumbs; a peculiar 
structure of the pelvis and feet, by wbitdi he is enabled to 
support an upright position; a diifcrciicc in the fonn of his 
teeth and the .‘idaptution of the organs of speech for articu- 
lated sounds ; and, above all, in the superior magnitude 
and organisation of his brain, and the manner of its con- 
volutions. See ANTnitoi'()T.ooY. 

BIMXIPATAM^ u municipal tow'ii in yizngap.atam 
district, Madras It is situated on the coast 18 miles 
N. K, of Vizagapatain, and 464 miles S.W. from Calcutta. 
As the chief port of the district, it enjoys a large trade. 
Tliough an open roadstead, the port is somewhat protected 
by the Upada and Sugar-loaf Headlands; and good anchor- 
age, in fathoms, can lx; obtained two miles from tlie 
shore, 'riic river does not admit boats of more tlinii b‘0 
tons, and tbest* only during a portion of the year. Tradi- 
tion derives the name from Bhima, one of the P.indee 
princes, who is said to have founded tlio town. In the 
seventeenth century the Dutch erected a factory here, and 
held it till 1826, wlicii it was ceded to the Kast India Com- 
pany. Till 18 Ui liimlipsitam remained a mere fishing vil- 
lage, but in tJiat year it began to attract European capital 
and enler]irise. The present population is 9000. 

BrNARY THEORY. Sec Oiiemistky. 

BINOCHE, a tow n of Belgium, in the Hainault province, 
is situated to the W. of Charleroi, <»n the right hank of the 
Haiiie, is a well-built walled town, with 0600 inhabitants. 
In a fine square, oriiamcnted >vitli a fountnin, stand a 
church, a college, and an hospital. The principal indus- 
tries arc cutltM-y and hardwares, lace, paper, marble, and coal, 

BIND-WEED, Sec Convolvui.u.s. 

BING'EN, a town in the gi’and-ducliy of Hesse-Darm- 
btudt, with 0100 inhabitants, sitnatedat thcconlluenccof the 
Nuhe and Kliine, W'as known to the Romans, who erected a 
castle here, at the point whence their military roads to 
Colof^tic and Tr^jves diverged. In the middle ages it was a 
free town of the empire, and one of the earliest members 
of the confederation of lilumish towns. During the Thirty 
Yeais’ War It was repeatedly captured, and in 1689 it was 
totally destroyed by the IVeneli. Bingen cames on a 
good W’ine trade and a busy river and ruiUvay IrafHc. Above 
the town, and jnohabJy on the site of the ancient Roman 
xortress, rises the castle of Klop}», the lowers of which afford 
an excellent view. Opposite the castle, on a quartz rock 
in tJie middle of the Rhine, is situated the Mouse Tow’cr, 
w liich is said to derive its name from the well-known legend 
of the cruel Archbishop llalto of Mainz. Having caused 
a numhiM* of poor people, whom ho compared to mice bent 
on devouring the corn, to ho burned in a barn during a 
famine, lie was immediately attacked by mice, wliicli tor- 
mented him day and night. He then sought refuge on 
this island, but was followed by his persecutors, and 8<»on 
dcvourcil alive. It is probable that the real name was not 
il/ottse-77t«?w, but Mauth-Thunn^ or 'Lower of (''nstoins, 
and that it mis erected in the middle ages for levying tolls. 
In 1866 the ruins were converted into a kind of watch- 
tower for making signals to steamers, which in descending 
the river are required to slacken speed here when other 
veshcls arc coming np the stream. 

BXNG'HAM is a market-town of Nottinghamshire, 9 
miles E. of Nottingham, and 119 from London by the 
Great Northern Railway. It is the largest place in the 


vale of Belvoir, and consists chiefly of two parallel streets. 
It has a large market-place, in which a now cross was erected 
in 1861. The town has been much improved of late years 
and many good houses built. The Grantham Canal traverses 
the parish. Population of the township, 7000. 

BXNG'X«EY, a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 557 miles W.S.W. from Yorl^ and 206J from 
London, is situated on an eminence between the river Aire 
on till! S.W.,aiid the Leeds and Liverpool Canal on the N.E., 
the latter ]>as.sing close to the town. It is an important 
station on the Midland Railway, which is earned under part 
of tho town in nn arclied tunnel of masonry. Bingloy 
consists principally of one long street, and contains a IVr- 
pendicular church, a district church (1869), three places of 
worship for dissenters, a mechanics’ institute (1864), and 
a well-endowed grammar-school. Tlic worsted manufacture 
and cotton-sj)inning arc carried on to a considerable extent 
in the town and neighbourhood, having been introduced 
about 1806. Thenj are now more than twenty largo 
w'orsted factories in the parish. Population of the town in 
1881, 18,4557. 

BXN'NACLE, the box or case ns(*d on board ship to 
contain the compass ami its appurtenances, as the lamp, &c. 
mttfirlr, an abbreviation of the French w'ord hahitnehj 
a small habitation, was the original fonn of the word. 
Sec CoaiPASS. 

BXNNEY» REV. THOMAS, D.D., a very able and 
distinguished Noncoiifonnist minister, was born iit New- 
caslle-on-Tyne in April, 1798, where he was apprenticed 
to a bookseller. When “ out of liis time,” IniW'cvcr, he 
entered the Independent training college at Wymondlcy as 
a student for tho ministry. His first sphere of duty was 
at Newport, Isle of Wight, whenj he remained about fiv(s 
years. In 1829 he ivsnovcd to the King's Weigh-honse 
Chapel in Eastcheap, wliieh had long been the principal 
Independent place of worship in T/)ndon. Here hi.s 
fame, both ns a prcnclur and a writer, grc‘Nv rapidly. 
In 1834 the Weigh-housc Chapel was removed from East- 
cheap to Fish Street Hill, and here Dr. Binnc'y remained 
until 1871, when, through failing health and strength, 
he resigned his formal cliarge, though afterwards officiat- 
ing occasionally. He visite<l Canada and the United Stales 
in 18 16, and was very warmly rerelvcd there. In 1848 
he >vas elected chairman of the Congregational Union. 
In 1867 ho paid a two years’ \isit to the Australian 
colonics. In preaching and in writing alike. Dr. Biniioy 
was enniest, persuasive, and sensible, though seldom elo- 
quent. As a powerful controversialist, and as one of the 
most able miinster,s of Ins denomination, his reputation 
W'as made early, and it mxs steadily maintained during the 
whole of his long life. Dr. Binney’s own religious faith 
may ho best gathered from twi) of his ]mmphlcts,“ Dissent 
not iSehism ” and “ Conscientious Clerical Nonconformity.” 
He died 21th Februar}% 1874. 

BXNO'BIIAL THEOREM, by far the most impoi-tant 
theorem in common algebra, was first announced by New- 
ton. Binomial means an expression which contains two 
terms, such as 

« 6 or h — c a*. 

Tlic binomial theorem is frequently c.allcd on the. Con- 
tinent the hiHomc de XeirKm, and is often ineorreclly 
asserted to be engraved on Jiis tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
I In explaining this tlicorcm, wc shall consider ourselves as 
writing fur those who have already such a know'ledgo of 
algebra as will enable them easily to recognize tho various 
expressions of which we make use. 

The binomial theorem, coiqiied with those preceding 
theorems from which it springs, is as follow', s ; — 

ri) If a he denoted by a}, a a by n^,aaa by a^ &c., then 
n"* 

«”• X ** ^ ”)* 
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(2) T)i<* ill 1 will hold jjtioil wlii-ii tlic syinlMd 

o' is jiroviil**(l llini a" jiKn.ivm si^nirich vnitj/. 

(.'{) Or I'XjKmtMits :u(‘ cniployrd, pro* 


(\\ Oi wluii cxjidiiciit.s ;i'i' fiop)f*yd(l. pi 

\ idl'd tliat 

means tin • inot of o. r/ ^ llji nilii i »t of 

and alsft (liat 

meansur I * iilti io off/*’, llicsovcnllirootof//'. 

(.’il /iimntoii/ T/if tin lit, f ii all (iie ]ti ei f no 
j.s, will !lii 1 // IfC A^]lllll• oi' fr.'M liotial, ]Jo itj\ ij* iM'i^alivi*, 


+ . ‘ + ^Vr., 

fill' ]ni'(' i-r Ih-Ip*' a M'lii s df an nilinite iiunil»T of tpiiiis 
ill all r.'i exci'jit only wImio h i.s ji posillvo uhulc imin- 
Tliryjlh foni of fill* jneecdinL’ cxjiiossioii i.s 

‘ "■ ' 
j> I 


Dr. .Aiidrow Kipjiis, but was not rarriod furtlior than Urn 
fifth volume (folio), >>hinh hrin^^.s dowm 11 k- alphabetical lial 
of names only to the loUer F. 

Of /renoraf hio^^raphieal dictionaries, the “ Dietionarinni 
Ilistorieo-Geo/xiaphieo- Foeticuin ” of Charles Slcphf'us, 
])iihlislied ill 4to, at Geneva in Jbd<>, two years after tin* 
death of the author, may jirobably be re*jjariied as the earli- 
est ; but this w’oik, as its title indicali's, contained mail}' 
Olliers besides bio^-aphical alrielex. 'J'he first *‘Knn;lish 
(leaicral Itiop'aphieal Dietioiuiry ’’ njijieared in 17 in eleven 
voK. 8vo. it is tiie last edition of this work wliieli ejoos by 
the iianii- of Chalmers’ “ llioKmphieal Dictionary,” whieh 
h:i\iii<' heeii hciiii to he ]mblislied in 1812, was completed 
in 1817, ini hirty-lwo vols. 8vo. These w<trk.s have oeen pied 
a most important plaec in fJie lit<*raf ure of hi<i^^iaj»hy. lint 
<'Vi*ii Chahiiers’ dictionary was very defective, (ireat iin- 
pnivenienl was required both in the form and iJie in:iller 
of a work of tins kind. TIve most comjilele I'hi.trlisli Avork 
in Ibis dejiailnient is “The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
llioin-apliy,” in six Aolumes (W. Maeken/.ie, l/nnloiO. The 
j^reat Freneh work, the ‘‘ IJiop-aphie Universelle,” was liepiun 
in 1810, and completed in 1828. A new edition of this 
Work was pnhlislieil in 1800. The first volume of an Kny;- 
h'‘)i J >ieth)naiy <if Natiitii.il Ilio^rajiliA , eiliieil hy Mr. Leslie 
Strpheu, was is.sned in 1884. 

BIOLOGY is the seieiu'c which Ireat.T of the jilieiio- 
menn. m.*mih'Si<‘d hy living; bodies, i.ivinc, molter can be 
di.^lini^ni.slietl Iroin non-livini; by \aiions cbaraeteristics. 


c.'d»e ii\ term aflei the seeond. 'l'ln*refore, hy Aeeordinj^ to lleibert SjM'neers delinilion — ( 1) Life eon- 
siiMjilA express, ii'f in number. (t iwer to which the t.iiiis a pioeess or ])rocesses of eliaiiee ; (2; the chan}j;e is 
hiii(imi!il IS to be I, list ivth power, i5le. ), imt a simple tn* individual aet, bnl a seiii-.s or sneeesslon of 

Milled horn till' f.iniinla louiile down at oiwe j elian^^es; t.‘J) life invfdves a phir.ility of simnltane. 
any poWM of a lilip.mi.'il, wvll as siieeessive elian^res ; (4) the ehaii<;es ar<* hetero- 

BIOGEN ESIS. »8ee iSpoN r \si. Ill's (Ii:ni i:ati peneons, or various in eliaiaeter; (.'*)) the vaiious ehan;^es 

BIOG'RAPIIY, .1 niiwleiii (enn, formed fioin the <ir<*ek all eoniliiiie to a delinile lesult ; (II) finally, tlie ehaii^yes 
I'fi', and i<* wiile, and (Jieiefoie .slc^nil yiiiij aie in corH'spomlenee witli external coevintenees and sc- 

lileijilh “hie wuliip'-. IL is llial department of hteratme qiienees. Or, to put it in a slu/rter form, life is the eolitinu - 
wliii'li lie.Lt.s ot till* aelioi.s and finlnnes of individuals, ous adjustiip'iil of internal relations to rxti'rnal relation-.. 
liii'j'iMplu i, '•ntnonl\ di.stlnc'i'.slied ftom liist<iiy liy the Bain point.s out. that in this definition there is no direct 

latter teim hemi:; coiiliip'il to the iiari.itlou of the actions allusion to the ov»,^ani/ied structure, or the indnidual and 
ami fi.rtmies, md of indiv idii.ils, but of the kiii^e eoiii- | iiidepcndenl existence of liviiiff bodie.s. 
mnmlie.s i/f inen (.died si.de.s and n.itiMus*; |,ii| piopeih Fonreleinent.s,vi/!. carbon, h\dro‘(eii,o\yL';i'n..'nnl iiitroijjeii, 
Mopiapliy i> onl\ n lu.'.neii (4 rims Tliom is [ are the chief eonstllucnts of ali living inalter. ’fliese form a 

St.nile\, in t lie ]>ielaee to his “llistoiy of I’Jiilosopliy, ’ i \erv eoiiijdex eemjiouiul calleil jirolein, which, nniti*d with 
<.Iisei\es. “ lliere aie two tmd.s of jii.s|,,iy; one repi'escmis [ a lai^'c proporlioji of water, forms the chief constitneiit of 
"•eiieud aflairsof stale, f lie oflier ifne.s ai eonnf of ]Kiiti>uIar j wliaf is styled by Ihixley “the jdivsical basis of life” — proto- 
peisous, whose li\es Inue leiidered lliem eminenl.” At ! plasm. The. simiilesl ’liviiis thinn;s are. single Ci-.i.ns, and 
till- timi' wln-n this was wnlten (the middle of the siwen- i hi»;her forms are a'O'ref'ali'S of such cells variously modifio.il. 
eenih e. ntnry) the word hio-'rajihy, we helicAe, liad not Tlie ditYerenl forms of plants and animals me so immerons 
leen mvriited. jj, neces.sjiry, in order to he al l'* to deal willi them, 

( r ]Mo|es.se(l I ineal w oi k.s, |.v fai I ealest that j to adopt some meiliod of CL.\.ssii-ifATi().N. Co-ordinate 
JiaseoiiiedoAvn toius fiom llir Gieeksi.s il,e- Faiailel Lives” | with the study of siructiue is thar of fuiic.tioii, under the 
of I Infareli, written 111 the second uMitury of our era. This ; head uf Piiysioluca . The leai-tion of ^l^lcturc and 

wo.K -Mii,MeIn'i,I.. . i.sti,,rr„ishnl eharacl. rs in ;,]I the de- ' luii(*tioii is tlie basis of llie hypothesis inseparahly con- 

f... A„..ih.T..„ii«.(i..M ■ ...-i.-.i wiih n,.. ,„m,u „r cimiL 

■ •I. .111.1(1 ill,. .. (Imn.illii. "in cs.if I, .Aiiolliei- very impi.iUiit ilqiartinont oi biolocy is tlm 

■Ml K.iiiiin, ( .mimiiml. rs, Wiiltni l.y e..uii.liii!, Xi-jics, in , invifltiK.iti.m of tin- arras of the earth’s surface oCKinwii hv 

nt'"r"T ‘'"‘'I’'''' ■ 'uriuus groups, ami for past uKes kcoIokv comes in to 

Ih. I.i\..si,f 111,. lw..|.eC:esars, In ,Sui.|oimis,wl,i,.l,,l„nv ai.l i,i this stii.ly of Dls-i-unui-rniN 

'''si,,n.'ilV.'7ni'.'',rnT,'''^^ : . “'OTn®'!" “ roek.fomiins mineral, .vl,i,-l. enters 

hne .,,,,,..o.!,l ,. coi'ipusilion of wmai imlaniorphie ami 

„,'„Vs(' ,1, n i'l,m"lP'‘''''' '■'"■"I’';- . ^ "■ "f i einptive naiks, as certain vmieties of pieiss, {panite, or trap 

to. . tnv.llers I„..ii « -•‘■I'ui'-tl.s.ii.aMpi- | rocks, where it nsnally ocenrs as sninll scales or as hunches 

.. iiavi Iieis. liiKlmaMn. n. ami vaii.ins other tlesciijilions of simill sc.ales. 

lane hvm,Vm|,'7..ra .‘l.e'M.'l’".'’:,'’'' : V «"• mi'a ffonp. nu‘l is the most common 

V*i the piiiK-Mj.ii eolleeti ow T * p' dark-coloured section. It ifi essen- 

phv, :m .i.T.imit is -ix,,, ii ‘•xelusixely British bioirrn- tialU a ma-upsia mica, hein.: a silicate (.f mai^nesia, potash, 
of 'the ‘MNuvapt,ii"p.nt .M„M* 'm* Ipj''"’ alumina. It varie.s in liardness from 2*5 to a, 

he pnbf.o ...i i-.r 2*7 to a*l. The colour is 

h'.e vol-. fi.ti,, n 17(;(; A i,,.\v \ l "" ^'^'Xiphdcd 111 nsnally hlaek or dark gecen, but their laminw hy Irans- 
of the ‘‘Ihe^i./dil; 1 brown, green, or blood-red. Th« 

.-s begim m 3 ( , 8 hy j cleavage i,, perfect, so that the mineral is 
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Qsimlly found as disseminated scales, ov as thin, flexihlo, 
and elastic laminae. The crystalline system is hexa^ifonal. 
Under the microscope, when not viewed perpend ieiilnr to 
the ])asal section, it appears finely striated longitudinally^ 
and is stronf^ly dichroic. Sections cut parallel to the I)asal 
plane are daik h(*twecn crossed Nieol's prisms. 

BIR« the ancient Hirtha^ according to D’Aiiville, a town 
of Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey, in 3(1^ 511' H. lat., and 
38“ 7' E, hm., 144 miles N.E. from Aleppo. It is situated 
on the bide of a very sti^ep hill on the east bank of thti 
Euphrates. Bir has l()n" been the point where caravans 
and travellers from Aleppo to Orfah, Uiarbekir, Bagdad, 
and Persia eross the Euphrates, the passage being eflee.tcd 
in large boats. A fen‘v seems to have crossed the river at 
this spot from time immemorial — Abraham Jiiniself having 
made use of it, according to tradition, on liis passage from 
llaran to Canaan. 

There are pevpendieular clill's within and around the 
town in diflerent directions, whicli are composed of a hard 
chalky stone, and have fiiinishcd the maloiial witli which 
the town is built. Thus tin* houses and the rocky slope on 
which they stand present to a spectator on tlic opposite side 
of the river a. mass of glaring white, wdiich gieatly <Ustres.scs 
the eye wlieii the siin shijies. while the tine impalpable 
powder is no less aniK^ying when th<5 W'ind blows. The 
environs are, how'ever, very j)l<*asant. Ca)/tain (,3iesnev 
says the latuses .arc from 18UB to *2000. There arc li\c 
mosques with tall minarets, a public hath, a eavavanserai, 
a few coflee-houses, and a .small hut ill supplied bazaar. 
The streets me narrow', but, from the steepness of tlie sitts 
and the material of tins buildings, they aio inoic tbun 
usually clean. Except on the side towards the liver, the 
tuw'n is Mirnmndcd by a wall of excellent inusoiirv, with 
towou's at the angles, and pierced w'itli loojdioles Ihronghout. 
There is an old ruined fortification in the centre of the 
tow'ii, on a height (»f tlic rock; and all along the north end 
of the town, wiierc a perpendieular clifl' faces tlie w'aler, aic 
th(5 walls and low'crs of an ancient castle, which, though a 
ruin, still presents an imposing ap])earaiu‘e. Bir is the 
point from wliieli, a few years ago, it was pioposed to 
navigate the Euphrates by steam. (Cliesney’s “■jSarralive 
of Euphiates Expedition,” London, 1808.) 

BIRBHUM, a distinct in the Lientenant-governorship 
of Bengal, lying Ix'tween 23" 33' and 24“ N. hit., and 
hetween 87'’' 7' and 88“ E. hm. The area is 1314 square 
miles, and the piqnilatioii 7()0,0tK). 

The eastern portion of the district is an alluvial plain, 
presenting the ordinary features of the Bengal lowlands; 
towards tlu; west the ground rises, tlu^ surface consisting of 
undulating hed« of lateritc, wliieli rest on a luisis of rock. 
'Jraiiitic veins traverse the district in parts, oocasiomdiy 
appearing on the surface. Mo important ov navigable river 
llowH Ihrongli Birbhinn; tlu? largest stream is the Ajai, 
w Inch forms the southern boundary lim? of the district. 

Tiio population is entirely rural, tJie only largi? tow’n being 
Suri, which has a popolalion of 9000. 

The principal crop in Birblmm, us tbrongboiit Ibe rc.-'t of 
Bengal, is rice. Dunng 1 be last quarter of a century tlie are.a 
iindiT this st:i])le has greatly extended, by the rechumi- 
tion of laige tracts of jungle land. Thu district is not 
liable to droughts. Hoods, or other natural calamities, 
although it has occasionally sufl’ered from scanty raiiifall. 
Tiie principal luaiiufactnrc is silk, which is ])rodnred in 
flic eastern part of the district — tlie village of Gaimtia, on 
the north bank of the Mur, being the headquarters of tlie 
industry. Cotton weaving is also carried on to a considerable 
extent, giving employment to 7C00 cotton weavers. 'I’he pre- 
paration of indigo and shellac are among the other industries. 

BIRCH is the English niune for Bctiihi, a genus of 
hardy trees or shrubs, some of the former of which ai*c 
among the most useful plants of northern latitudes. It 
gives its name to the BKTrLE.K tribe. 


As birches are of considerable importance in cold climates, 
wc shall briefly notice some of the more remarkable species, 
according to the prevailing geographical distribution. 

Jietula alba (the Common Birch) is a native of Europe 
from the most nortliern to tlie most southern countries, in 
the latter, liowever, not appearing except on iiumritniiis of 
considerable ehwatioy. On Etna it doei^iiot occur below 
47b‘0 feet above the sea. It is also found in North 
America, and in Mid iiud North Asia. Although this 
species is not much \alui‘d for its timber, it is extremely 
useful for many other jmrposcs. Hoops are maiiufac- 
tur<*d from it, ns well as yokes for ealtle, howls, wooden 
spomis, and other .nrtielcs in which lightness without 
much dm ability is siitlieient; baskets and hurdles are 
ojten made of part of ilu* .shoots; and from the using sap, 
cxtr.'icfcd by ine.'ins of ojieiiings cut into its young K.‘ip- 
wood ill the spring, and fermented, a kind of w'im* is 
obtained which is of an agreeable (|nality, but will not 
keep. The hireh naturally grows in \)oor, s.uuly soil, on 
which it thrives fully as well as in that of a UKiie fertile 
kind, llitiila pmdula (the Weeping Birch’), Bchilii puhv.-t- 
rrnx (the Downy Biveb). an* varieties of JJefula olha. 
iii'lulu naim (tin* Dwarf Bireh) has tin* same distribution; 
it aflbrds to liie Laplanders a large part of their fuel, and 
its winged fniits are a favourite food of flic plariiiigan. 

BHiiht Jthojpattrfi (Indian l*aper Birch) is a tree foiiml 
in the northcin pnwinees of India, where it was discovered 
by Dr. Wallich. Its thin delieatc hark furnishes the masses 
of flexible laminated matter, of whieh gu-at quantities arc 
brought down inl«» the ])lains of India for lining the tubes 
of hookahs. It is als«j a native of the mountains of .lapaii. 

Betula acurnhiata ('I’api'ring-le.avcd Bireh'), Iktnla nitida 
(Shining Bir<*li ), Hi'lida vifl'nidrostarhys (Cylindrieal Spiked 
Bircli), are natnes ot the East Indies, 

Tkhda myrn (the Red Bir(*)i) is a native of the borders 
of rivers, W'heio it giow's associated with pl.uies, m.a])les‘, 
and willows, in the sonihern proviiiei's of the United 
States, delighting us tmu-li in heat, according to Michaux, 
us many other s])een‘s do in cold, and the.icfore the best 
adapted for }>hinting in llie southern parts of Europe. It 
is a handsome speiies, growing us much as 7fl feet high, 
and from 2 to 3 feet thick, and is reiiiarkahle for its hmk 
not being white find sldning, but brown, dolled with white, 
and sliglitK wriuKled. 

liHnla pajoj-mvi <r (tlie Pajier or Canoe Bireh), a variety * 
of Jhtnla a/ba, is the most \siluahle of the birches. It is 
a native of North America, wdicrc it glows in gn at quanti- 
ties. 'riie slopes of bilks and \ alleys, wliere thi* soil is of 
good quality, are its favourite stations; iu sueh places it 
often acquires tin* ladglit of 70 feet. Its wood is some- 
times used in Nmlh America for eahinel maker's w'ork; 
but it is not of niueh value for exposure to weather, as it 
soon decays if subjected alternately to damp and dryness. 
Its bark is tin* part which is the most esleeined, and this 
partis said to he so durable that old fallen trees are slated 
to be frequently found with their foim so w'ell pveser\c«l 
that one would think iheiii perfectly .sound, but iqion 
exaininiiig tbem it is found tbut tbe wdiole of tlu* wood is 
wasted avv.ay, and nothing is left hut the sonial and solid 
case of bark. This pari is used for a immhcr of useful 
pnrpo.se.s. Log houses are .sometimes thatched with it; 
little boxes, eases, &e., and even hats, are maiiufaetiirnl 
from it ; but its greatest value is for making canoes. 

JJetida lent a (the Soft, Black, or Cherry Birch) produces 
very valuable timher, whence one of its American names is 
Mountain Mahogany. Its w'ood is Jiard, close-grained, and 
of a reddish brown; it is imported into this country iu con- 
siderable quantity, under the name of American Birch, for 
forming the slides of dining-tahlcs, and for similar pur- 
poses. Bctula cxceUa (tho Yellow Birch) is remarkable 
for the bright golden yellow of its bark, which shines as if 
it had been vainislied. Its wood is something like that of 
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the soft l>irc]i, l>ut. is not so pood nor so dark coloured. 
Tills tire is considered by Kcpcl to be merely a variidy of 
Itvhifn lentil. 

All tlie sjieco's of liiicli, cxeejit the coinm bircli and 
tlie w^epinp bireli, are iiiullijdied by buns ji tin* usual 
wav. 'Die two olbers are propupated bN tbrir seeds, which 
may lie pronirec^iu this (ounti; in p^i al jiljuiidance. It 
is only neeessary to .s<»w them thin in l»eds .as soon .ts 
pafhereil, coveiinp them with ii(»1 Tiioi ■ tli.m a qunrt«‘r of an 
meh of lipbt eaitlj. 'lie' seedimp ]d lifs slioidd he beddi 
out when (nu‘ »»]<!, ami afti-r lb ■ seeoinl year, if |»ri 

, 1) managed, tbe^ may ' ‘1 1" tl pl.-mtatu 

\Vlj<-n ohl they an* liaii-'l'lantnluitli c<»iisidei .d»le ditlieidly, 

BIRD or BIRDE, WILLIAM ( musiei.m). See Wyuik 

BIRD OF PARADISE is tin* name oi a family of 
hiids, r.iiadisnda*, neaih allied (o tlu (.'I:^»^^.!lnd beloiip- 
inp tt( the Older I*Assi.];i.s. Willi lok family of binls has 
tictimi Iiei II mole busy than uitli the biid.-* of paiadise. It 
is fabled tli.it lliev jia-Mil tJieIr existeme in t)i« .ail,. ami 
tlieie prodnei-d their e/ps and ^omlp ; the dew was ll 
food, and it w.is onlv when d o^ertook them tliat they 
toiielied lie j'louml. J L*y liad no lep.s on wlil<*h to .st.md 
<ir pi'ie and tlnir vei jdnme.s worn by the waiTior in 
fipht n ered him in\ nlneijibli as Atliilles. 

“ Tl Mala\ trade Wallace in bis Mal.iy 

Arehipt'lapo,” “pave them tli name of ‘ manuk l>ewata,’ 
OI (bid’s bird.s ; and tie I’orli iiese, findinp that t1n*y had 
no feet en* winps, and not beinp able to learn anyl 
untbentie . them, railed tliem * pas.'-aio.'-* de 

hiids of til w’hih tlie leanuil Diitc bmeii, wh' 

in Laliii, ealled them ]ii uli.seiis,’ or ]iaradi! ImhI. 

.lolm van Linsehotni pisis tlie.-e mimes in lajd^, a 
UK that no one has Keen these birds alive, for tiiey li\c m 
the ail , alw.'ivs tin iiiiip lowiiids t he sun, and ne\ei I ^jrbtii 
on the caitb 1:11 they die, foi tJiei have neitlier h et ii 
wiiU’s. as, be adds, may be m eii b. the liirds eanieil to 
Iiiili.i and si'inef iincs to lfoll,aiid. Inil. Iieinp >erv' coolly 
they wei<‘ tb<*ii laiel} .seen in Fniojie. .More lli.m a Imn- 
died yoar.s 1 < ' lilr. WMliain I'minel, who nceoinpaiiiial 
Jtainpier, and wiot« ui account of tin* \oyape, s.iw speci- 
inems at Amhouni, and w.is told that they eanie to Ikmda 
to eat mitnieps, whieb ii <oxieated tliem and made them 
fall down .senseless, wiieii Lbey weie kilb d by ants. Down 
to 17(i(b whi n Idiina'iis named tb • largest .speeic.s VVi/vt- 
•(liMu (ipoiJa ktbe footlc.ss ])aradise bird), no perfect speei- 
nien liad b-en .seen in Kuro|.e, and absidutely notliiiip wms 
known about them. Ami e\en now% a Jinndied years 
later, mo.st ho<»Ks sl.ite tli.it they jnipnite aniiimliy to 
Ternali*, Ihnida. and Amboyiia ; wbeieas the fact is that 
they aie iif eomjiletely uiibnown in those isbind.s in rt wild 
state, as they are in baipbiml. Idmueus was also acquainted 
with a small .species, wliieb be mimed I'armlUen retjUt (the 
ki bird of paradise'), and siiiei* then nino or teii otlier.s 
h;ive i named, all of whieli were liisl drsciibcd from 
skin. ^ervei' by <he .^.n.ipes of Kew (Iniiie.a, ami pem*- 
ian\ moie or b*NS . |h i fe<*l.” 

^ All tlic me d»eis of tins f.imily are iiduibitants of New 
(luine.i and the jidjaeent isl.inds, with the exception of three 
Kpceics, whieli are pet nliar to Australia. We are indebted to 
Mi.\Vallaee,whosj)ent nianyyeais in the JMahiy Arehipebipi*, 

for nuich inb.iniatiiin respect inp the], ahits .anddi.sliihulion of 

those hii dK. •• 'J'ho f.nadiseida*,” lie says, “ are a pronp of 
nm,. r.ale-si/i d birds, allicil in their struct urn and haliits to 
‘‘lovs, .starlinps, .and to tlie Auslialiaii honey-.suekers, but 
they are elmiaeteiized by ext inordinary developments of 
Vine, >pe, wliieli are nneiiualled in any other family of birds. 
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plumes sjirinp from the head, the h.ack, or tlic shoulders} 
while tlie intensity of colour .and of metallic lustre dis- 
played l»y tlieir pliiinape is not to he equalled by any other 
birds, cxec])t perhaps the hiiinminp-hirds, and is not siir- 
])as.sed even by these.” 

Ill the form of tlie hill, the position of the nostrils, ami 
tlie ]»roscnee of a Inft of pinnies eonee.'ilinp the latter, the 
biids of panuli.sc n‘semhle the crows; the .sides of tin* 
iijiper injimlihle are notelu'd l<>w‘.ard.s the tip; the winps an* 
loiip ami rounded at the tip; the tarsi are lonp and stronp, 
ami et»ver«*<l in front by a siiiph* lonp ]date, followed by 
two or thiee smaller sliiebls, or liy three or four larpe 
plates oi nearly cijual .sizi*; tin* toes .are well devclop(‘d :ind 
lenninat<*d h} lonp, curved i laws, the ]»osterior toe beinp 
very lonp. and tin* inner anterior ouo shorter than the 
outer. Tlieir food consists of fruits and insects. 

The (Ire.it Bird of r.iradise (Poraflisca apada), says 
Widhiee, “IN the larpesl speeies know'll, beinp penerally 
17 or IK inelies from the he.ak to the lij) of the tail. The 
body, winps, .and tail are of a rich eotVei* brown, which 
deepens on tin* breast to a blaeki.sli-\ iolet. oi ]»ur]de- 
lirowii. The whole toj» of the bead and imek i.s of exeeed- 
inply delii'.'ite straw yellow', the feat hers beinp short and 
close .Nct, so .as to ri'seinhle ]diish or lelvrt; the lower jiart 
of tlie thmat up to the lyc is cbilhed witJi scaly featliers of 
an I'lncnild preen eolotir, and with a rieli metallie ploss, .and 
\»‘l\i*ry plumes of a still deeper preen extend in a band 
aero.sK the ^orebead and ebin as far .as tin* eye, w'hicb is briplit 
yllow'. The Ixak is ji.ale lead-blue ; and the feet, which 
aie lallicr larpe and very stronp ami well formed, are of a 
jiale ashy -pink. The two middle le:itlieis of tin* tail lla^e 
no weh.s, except a \ery small iJiie at the ba'^e and at. the 
extreme tip, forminp wire-like eirrhi, which .spreail out in 
an elepant donhle curvi*, and v.ary from 21 to 11 inches 
limp. From eacli sidi* of the body, beneath the winps, 
N]»nnps .n dense tuft of lonp and di lieate jdnmes, some 
fimcK 2 feet In lenpth, of tin* most intense polden-oranpe 
colour .and very pdossy, hnt chanpiiip towards llie tijis into 
.‘I pale hrowMi. This tuft of plumape can he el(‘v.ated nml 
spie.ad out at ])leasun‘, so as almost to conceal the body of 
tin* bird. 'J’licse sjdemlid ornaments .are entirely conlined 
l.» till* male sex, w'liile tlie female is really a very jd.iiii 
and ordinary -lookiiip bird f>f aimiforiri eoftee-hrowai cedour, 
whieli iie\er elianpes, iicithcr does she po.ssess the lonp tail 
wires, nor .a sinple yellow or pi*een fe.ather about the liead. 
'J'he younp imiles of the tiist year ex.actly resemble the 
femule.s, so tliat they can only he distinpuished by dissec- 
tion. Tlie first ehanpe is the .acqui.sItioii of tlie yellow and 
pieeii colour on the licad and thi-oat, and at the .same time 
the two middle tail fi'.athers pi'ow' a few inches lonper than 
the rest, but remain w'uhbed on both sides. At u later 
jieriod these feathers an* replaced by the lonp hare sh.ifts 
of the full lenpth, as in the adult bird; hut lh«.*re is still 
no sipn of the mnpnilieeiit oianpe .side pinnies which, later 
still, complete the at tin* of the jierfeet male. To effi*et 
tliese ehiinpps there must he .it hast three sueeessive 
iiioultinps; and as the birds ^Yere found by me in all tlie 
.'itapcs about tJic .s.aine time, it is probable tiiat they moult 
only once a ye.ar, and that tlie full plumape is not aequin d 
till tin* bird is four 3cars old. It wa.s lonp thought that 
the fine train of feathers was assumed for u short time 
011I3' at the breediiip s(‘.a.son, hnt iny own exjierieiiee, as 
well as tin* observation of birds of an allied species which 1 
hrouplit liomc with me, and which l!v<*d tw'o 3’e.ars in this 
country, show that tlio complete plnm.apc is rotained dur- 
ing the whole y(*ar, except durinp a short period of inonlt- 
iiig, a.s with most other birds. 1 ’lic Great Hird of Paradi.se 
is very .active and vigorous, and seems to be in constant 
motion all ckay long. It is very abundant, small flocks of 
female.s and young males being constantly met with ; and 
though^ the full-pluinagcd birds are less plentiful, their 
loud erics, which arc heard daily, show th.at they also ai*o 
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very numcvous. Their note is ‘ Wntilc-wank>wauk — whk- 
wbk-w8k,’ and is so loud and shrill as to be heard a ip'eat 
distanw, and to form the most prominent and characteristic 
anminl sound in tlio Aru islands. The mode of nidifica- 
tion is unknow n, but the natives told irie that the nest was 
fonn(‘d of leaves ])laeed on an ant’s nest, or on some pro- 
jecting; limb of a very lofty tree, and they believe that it 
contains only one- young bird. The egg is (piite unknown, 
and the natives declared they had never seen it; and a very 
high reward oflered for onn by a Diiteh official did not 
meet with sueeess.” 

When the irial(‘S are in full jilumage they hold W'hat the 
natives enll their dancing parties. About twenty male 
birds assemble* at sunrise on a tree with 8j»reading branebes 
and few lea\os: raising their long plumes over the back 
they ke(’j) them in a eontinual vibration, at (be same time 
flying from braneli to branch in great excitement. The 
native hunters, having discovi*red the trees frequented l)y 
th(5 birds, take up their position, armed with bows and 
arrows, among the branebes, eoncioaliiig themscdvc's by a 
covering of p.ilm lc*aves. In this way they can shoot the 
birds, one by one, without being seen or beard by them. 
The birds :lr(^ merely stunned by the blunt arrows, and 
falling dow'ii are secured by the natives below w'ithout any 
injury t(» the ]dmuage. The Great Bird of 1‘jiradise has 
only been found in the niaiuland of the Ani Islands, hut 
Wallaet* c'oijsiders it ]»ossible that il may inhabit the 
southern portion of New (liiinca. 

'riie J..(‘ss(-r Bird of Paradise (/Vm/d/.sea paimann) is 
inueh snialK-r than the prec‘ediug, tlnmgli very similar tt> 
it in eolouring. Tin- upper pari of the back and the wing 
coverts are Nellow, and the lateral jdnmes arc* shorter in 
]>roj«)rtion. The female is much haiKlsomer than the 
female of the Great Bird of Paradise, bedng entirely white 
on the under surface* of the body. This siu-eies is com- 
inonly iinpoited int<» Knrope for tlio pnrjjoses of ornament. 
It has :i comparatively w’i<l(» range*, being the common 
.spc*eies on the mainland of Ncav Guine.a, as well as c^n llie 
islands of Mysol, SaUvatly, Jobic, Biak, and Socdc. 

The Red Bin! of Paradise (J^aradisi'a rubra) has the 
f.icc, the sides of the neck, and the thretat eoverc*d with 
small v(*lv(‘t like* black fc*athers, exhibiting an emerald .and 
gohlen lustre. The back «»f the head and neck, the upper 
part of the bac'k and of the breast are yellow; the shoulders 
and back are cinnamon red, and the wings, rump, and lM*lly 
chc'stnut brown. The ]ilumes of tl)c sides, wdiieh ajc of a 
cli»Kc‘r texture! Ilian in the Great Bird of Paradise, arc rather 
longer than the bird itseP, and of a most brilliant c’4irniinc- 
red colour: the tall is furnished with tw'o veiT long fila- 
ments, -vliieli, Ik irled ip fc* iderablc 

part of thc'iv length. 'Phe wdiolc length of the bird is 
about 13 inelies. The female is destitute of the lateral 
plumes and tail iilaments, and has the face and throat 
chestnut colour instead of black. 3’liis bird is entirc*ly 
confined to the island of Waigiou. Wiillacc gives the 
following interesting account of thc! mc*tliod employed to 
c*apture lhc*so birds : — A largo climbing Arnm bears a red 
reticulated fruit of whicli the birds are vc*vy fond. The 
huiiiera fasten this fruit on a stout forked stick, and pro- 
vide themselves with a fine! hut strong cord. They then 
sock out some tree in the* forest on whicli these birds are 
accustoinc'd to perch, and climbing up it fasten the* stick 
1o a branch and arrange the cord in a noose so ingeniously, 
that when thc! bird comes to eat the fruit its legs are 
caught, and by pulling the end of the cord, which hangs 
•down to thc ground, it comes free from thc branch and 
brings down the bird.” 

Tlio King Bird of Paradise (^CincinnuruA reyius) is only 
about (Ij inches long. It is of a bright-red colour above, 
and the whole of it.s jdnmagc is of a velvct-Ukc softness, 
both tc» the eye and to the tuucdi. The plumes which 
clothe the nostrils and the forehead are uf a line orange 


colour; .at tho angle of thc eye there is a small black spot; 
the chin and throat are brilliant yellow, bounded beneath 
by a transverse browmish stn*ak, below' which is a broad 
band of nietallie- green ; the rest of the, low’er surface is 
white. On each side of llie body, benealli the wings, 
there is a broad flat, plmnc of f<*atiiers, forming a sort of 
fan, in which each feather is tnmeated at tlie extremity. 
These feathers are gray, but toward.*! lliWr lips tlnw arc 
traversed by tw(» band.s — one wdiile, the other red; and 
beyond these bands the extremities of tlie feathers are 
brillLant emerald green. From tin* tail, which is reddi.sh 
brown, spring tw'o long, naked, red filaments, wbieh iiequirc 
barbs towards the extremity, wlx're they are rolled up in a 
spiral form ; thi>se filaments are curved in such a maimer 
ns somewhat to resembh* tliose in the tail of the lyre-bird. 
Thc female is reddish brown above, and reddish yellow 
finely streaked with hrow'n beneath. The King Bird of 
Paradise is a native of Xew (iuijieii, M>sol, ami the Aru 
Islamls. 

The Magnifiecnt Bird of Paradis* ( J)lpliyHoiks spedom) 
is found only in New' Guinea and Alysol. Il measures about 
f> inches in leiigtli, and is distinguished by the presence <iu 
eaeh side of the neck of two peculiar tufts of feathers. 'J’ln* 
n]»permost of these tufts eonsist.s of small, narrow', yelh>w 
feathers, each witli a Idaek s])ot at the tip, wliieh stand out 
nearly at a right angle* from the neck; the lower lufl, whiel» 
is larger but less prominent, is e(an posed of long detached 
barbs, springing from short tulies ; they are of a stiaw' eolonr, 
ami truncated at the extremitv. Tlie front of the neck and 
breast are muiked with alternate trausvevsr lines of bright 
green ehanging ti»bUie, and daik green; the efdnnr«»f mo.sl 
of the rest of the plumage is brown ; the wings arc reddish 
yellow', and the head exhihits anietallie lustre. The tail is 
furnished with a pair of filam(*nts about a foot in length, 
W’hieh terminate in a fine point, ami exhibit hrilliant IjIuo 
and green lints. The female i> nnknowm. 

Another spe(*ie.s ( hiplnjUiuh < 1 1 ’//.sv*;//) has been obtained 
from Waigiou, t(» w liieh island it is probably peculiar. The 
upper mantle is sulphur yellow*, the lower one and the w'ings 
jmre red, the breast i>lumes dark green, ami the lengthened 
iniddlu tail feathers inueh shorter tiian in the allied spccie.s. 
The most eiiiions difierenee is, how’cvcr, that the top of tho 
head is bald, tin* hare skin being of a rich cobalt blue, 
cro.ssed by several lines of hlaek velM-ty feather.s.” 

The Superb Bird of Paradise (/.(phorinn ntrn') is vei y • 
rare, being found only in the interior of the nortlieni 
peninsula of New' Guinea. Notliing is known of thc habits 
of tins bird, and Wallace was unable to olitain a speeiinrn. 
The plumage is black, pivseiiting green and purple glosses 
in different liglit.s; the front of the neek and breast ai*e 
covered by a sort of brea^t]date (»f imbricated feathers, 
hanging dowm in front and termin.-iting in a W'ide fork. 
Thi.s breastphite exhibits the most brilliant tints of bronzed 
green and \iolet ; from the .sides of the neek spring numer- 
ous pinnies, gradually iiierea.‘'iiig in length, and of a rieli 
violet-blaek eolonr, w'hieh form a sort of mantle, pjirtly 
concealing the wing.s. 

Thc Golden or Six-shafted Biid of Paradise (Tarotia 
nexpcnms) is a native ot New Guini'a and Waigiou, and is 
ea.sily distiiigni.shed from all other known liirds of paradi.se 
by llio prp.s<*nee of six' long filaments springing from the 
head, three on each side, measuring about f» inches in 
length, and bearing at their extremities a few' barbs, which 
fonn a small flat palette. The colour of these filaim'iits 
and palettes is black, as is also the rest of the velvct-like 
pluin.age, except on the throat and the upper part of tho 
breast, w'hii’li are covered with seale-like feathers, exhibit- 
ing thc most brilliant golden, coppery, and green tints. 
Tlie fnaital ]»limies are erect, and w liite at the tip, fonning 
a smt of pearly-gray tuft <tii the front of the head; and 
the flanks are coxered with a dense tuft of rather elongated 
black decomposed feathers, which conceal thc wings. Tho 
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fcmulr two mi like tufts on tl>o liojul, in the place 

of till- nhuniMits of the niuh:. . 

'llie Stuiuhml \Vin,L'; OSi'iwojdera WnJInrn) a new 
fniu) oi hinl of puruiliM- di'^covered hy WalUe in the | 
I I, Mid of liatelii:iM. " Hu- j^eueral plimia.ire is very • 

MiL^ot a pUM irh\ olive, with a puijdish tiii-n* on the j 
h.irir; the emwii ot tin* load is heaiitilnlly ^do.ssi-d with 
pile inetallie nM.-I, .md the featl.ei., of the front extend 
as Iiiiudi OVI r the heak as in most of tlit; faiiiiK. 1 he neck 
ai.il luvast aie sealed with tin- iiielairu- ■'■u. and tlie ; 
Ivalliel^on the lower |ui 1 ale i lell/ated 
as to form 11 lwo-|H.iMted p>i;'el. whi'h <an he folded 
hriieath the wiii-'^. or |.aitiall> eneted and rpieail out in , 
the ‘-aiue wav as tin* side plume- of mod of fht* l>irds 
paiade-i. 'I he )..iii Ion- while pinnies which i^ivi* tlie hiul 
iis -illo' elhi 1 miKpe i-haiaetei .-piimj fi-nn little tnhen les | 
<lo-.e to th.-lipp. 1 id-eof the .shoiildei M hcud of ihewiiio; i 
th. v an Iiaimw , ' . !it!\ em\ed,aiiil eijiialh wehlieil on both ' 

; ale-' (d a June eii.iiiiv whil** eoloiii. I hey are ahout 
Millie. Imh-/. ..jiiilliie' tli( ^ull;t. and ran he laised at liidit . 
.,11 I, , ]() It. OI laiil aloii:’^ Hie hod\ at tin* ]»Ieasnie of the j 
I.;, I rile litli is hoin ciilonr, the lei^.s vellow, and the ills ' 
j, dluis rills lejd fieijiujlhs the lowei liee.s of the i 
1 - 1 sis. and liKi* mo-l jiai.nli.se hiids. m eoiistaiit motion ! 

IImii;' fioiti hiaiii h to hiam li, (dite^iiii; to the twills, ami 
I MSI ti* Hu- .smooHi and vertical triiuKs, almost as la.sily j 
.1 a woodpei Ker. li I'oiilinnallv iilleis a liai.-h, eieakin^ | 
noli, foiiuwhal iiileviii. diale hetw'een tli.il ol /'arm// sen 
o^toda and Hi* more nmsieal ei\ of <Unvinni(ru'i retiiii.'t. 
'I'iii mile- at .shell mleisal- open and Ihilter tludi winj^s. 
ei'st Hie hiiijj; d'oiildei hathiis, and .sjueadout the elef^ant 
eieeii lu'east slMeld’-'. 'I he Slalidaid Willi' is loiind in 
(iilolo as well as in rialtliian, and all the spri-imeiis fioni 
Ihefoiiiiei i-laiid Iiavi'tla f:i<‘eii Ineast shield i at hei* Joinder, 
the eiewii of Ha head dai her V iidet, and Hie lower ]»ait.s 
ol the Itedv l.llhel mole sfioli-dy sealed with pvell/’ 

'I’lie niemh' IS of the siihfaiinlv lOpinnu liid'e a** 

< h;iiae|eii/i‘d hy loll*' and siendei beak.s. One of the 
iiioO leinarka* ot thesi* ia Hu* 'i'welvi' wireil Hud of 
Pai.niise (iS'i/t/nv^/i.-^ (tlh(f). 'I'lii.s heanliful hiid Is ahont 
12 indie.s in ]( ii^Hi. The h.iek and .slionhier.s aie a lieh 
hion/.(‘ jcieeii, the wiiivs and tail violet pmple, and the 
heinl piirjdi.slj dii/i-. 'I’m* fe.ilheis the breast, aie 
almost hlaek, hiit aie tin.>i;ed with L'leeii and pmple, and 
tlie oijlei edi'es maijLijined with ^;litf in iie.* hands of emerald 
IMeeii. The lower juill of the hodv i.s vellovv. A tuft of 
11"- lioin the sides, and si\ of the iniierniosl. ! 
f these pinnies on each side have Hie midrib eloiiL'ated j 
111" slender hlaelv wiuv. wliiih bend at iiLdil .‘iii'des, eiirv iin' | 
hiekwaid !' ' of about iniiielie '* ' tonnd,” ' 

‘ ivs W.illace, I llie isl.iinl of Salw.attv and in the noith- 
vieslein ])art.s of Mew (Jniiiea, where it I'leqiients ilowerin.i.'; 
tiei especially s.iL'n-yialms ami ]»aiul.ini. suekin^the flowers, 
loimd ::id beneath whieh its niinsually l.ii'je and powerful 
leet e ■ , !■ it to cliii^. Jt.s motions aie veiy lapid. It sel- 
• iom li 1 .nore iliaii few nioments on one tree, ;ij ter which 
il Hie- sti.iiidit fdk a..d with "leat swiftiie-s, to another.” 

'I’ji.- 1 •oii.L,- tailed liiid of \'ii\iu\\!-^c ( rjit/unrlHf.s Nta(/nuii\ I 
■ 111 nili.iliitant of the inouiilains of Mew (Inmea, i.s hclweeii I 
" .ind 1 leet len;j:. ‘^‘In it.s daik vidvety jduniaj'e, *;lossed j 
with hion/.e .Mid pm|de, it iiMeinhli's the ♦‘'V/ewr/Ve.'f tilha ! 

it It heais a iieiiMiifieent tail moie than 2 feet Ion*;, I 
id.jss. d on the iip|)ir Miiface with the nn-.st intenso 
‘pah CLiit blue. Jts chief ornaiiienl, however, consist.^ in 
Hie -ji nij) OI bread jdnnii's wliieh si»rin;: from the aides 
"t H e breast, and whieh are dilated at the exliemityand 
himi I with the most vivid inetallie blue and «;i'een. ’ The i 
ndl is li.jijr .^,,,1 (Hived, hiuI the teel tdai k.” 

I he Si .ill 1 e.i.sted lliidof I’.n.ulise f /V/V oiyx 7//«//;i/7/cff) 
IS a l.e.Miti.n. biid f.innd in M.-w Cnine.i. Ihre'e itlier 
sjM'i les III till- J' -iins Piiloiis an- j.reuliar to Austialia, 
Wiicre tliev .ne 1 .; ,wn as Kiri.i.. Biiiifs. 


The Paradise liiid ( UtrnjHct nif/ra') is also il native of 
New (fuinea. 'Flie feathers of the sides and hack of the 
head arc cl(nip:<itcd and silky, and carried back on the sides 
of the neek so u.s to form a sort of double cr<*.st; the 
colour of the liead i.: black, witli a brilliant f'reeni.sh gloss, 
'riie back of tlie ncidc and the back are of a brilliant .golden 
*'reenisli-bron/.c cohmr. exliil»itiiig a wonderful ]ilay of tints 
when viewed in diflerent lights; the feathers of these parts 
aie iiini and imhiieated, re.sernl)ling the bri.glit scales of a 
tl.sli. Tlie front of the neek i.s also clothed with scale-like 
fe.itheis, ftirining a soit of gorget ; the centre of this gorget 
IS of the .same colour a.s the hack, hnt it is bordered by a sort 
of collar of the most brilliant colours -ruby -red, goldim- 
oi.iiun-, and violet. 'I'lie reniaiiider of tin* lower snrtacc is 
of a decj) bistroms-grecn cidoiir. The wings and tail arc 
violet hlaek, hnt the feathers of tlie latter are marked 
lienealh with tran.svm-.so hands of brown. An allied species 
earn n ('11111111) is inciiHoned by Wallace. Il i.s 
veiv lare, Inii i.s believed to inhabit the inountaiiious interior 
of Neiv (biinea. 'I'he bead Is adorned with wattles. 

(“The Mal.u Arehijielago: the Land of the Orang-outang 
and the Bin! oi P.iradise,” hy A. R. Wallace, l^oiulon, 1874 .) 

BIRD-CHERRY. SiV Cm:.\si-.s. 

BIRD-LICE. See Mai.ummiai lA. 

BIRD-LIME Uime = Anglo-Saxon //////, (Jermaii 
/c/w/, glue), a gintinons vegetable jirodiiet, obtained prin- 
ei’Mlb fiom Hu- inner hark of tlie holly, or from the 
heiiie.s I.f the mistletoe, but also fiom otlier plants. It Is 
i jnepared fiom the holly baik by bruising, long boiling in 
i water, and ferin<‘iitarK«n ; the mass is again boileil in water, 

I aiul evaporateil to a proper consistence. In ditl’erenl coiiii- 
I tries vaiions pi o(‘,e.-.,ses me iMuploveil. When projiei'ly 
' ]nepared from the holly it Is of u greenish colour; itssniell 
r(*.seinl>b‘.s that of liii.secd-oil ; it.s teste is hitter; it isadlic- 
.sive, tenacious, and may be drawn out into threads. It is 
pIa«-< d en Inaiiehes, twigs, c^ce., for the pni’iio.se ot catebing 
.small bints 

BIRDS (Av<*s), are w’nriii' blooded ovijiarou.s vertebrulti.s, 
elotlied with feathers, and ]>osseshing four limb.s, of which 
the anterior pair, l allcd wings, ar(‘ ordinarily constructed as 
01 .LMDS of bight, but ill some cases they an- rudimentary 
and in others they an* convcrtcil iriti* aquatic paddlc.s. 
Nnne hinks are evehisively tciTe.strial, ns the ostrich; 
otlieis are arbore.d ; some are aerial, takin.g their prey upon 
tlie wing; others are aquatic; and the intervening gr.ida- 
thiijs helween the groups arc numerous. 

It vve examine tlie skeleton of a bird, we shall iind it 
adinii.ildy constructed with a view to strength combined 
with Iightiie;,s. In the adult bird all the larger bones, 
tlio.M- of the limbs esj»i*i ially, me liollow, and iiiitilled witli 
marrow. Tliese bolluw bones eommiiiiieutc witli tJ'C lungs, 
ami aic filled with air. Nor i> this all ; there an* various 
extensive incmbranims cavities 01 sacs, some internal, other.'i 
exfeiiiak between the .'^kin and the inn.sclcs, and between 
the inusele.s, vvliieli also eoiiimiinieuti* with the lungs, mid 
of which they may be eonsideieil a.s extensions. By this 
miangenient the air taken iiiio the lungs may, to a coii- 
.sideiahle extent, penetrate, as it were, into the very sub- 
stance of the bird’s body — a eiicnmstarice of no fliuall 
iinpoi lance in reducing its spcciiie giavity, and rendering 
it cajwihh* of being readily snpjiorted in the air l»y the 
netion of tlie wing.s. So ready is the eominiiniciition be- 
tween tlichc air-sacs mid the hiiigs, that birds have oven 
been kiKAvii to breathe through a fractured wing-bono 
when tin* ordinary air-pa.s 8 ages have been closed by com- 
pri‘.ssic»n. 'Ibe bones fonniiig the skull in birds bocomo 
eompletelv' united together ut a very early period of life, 

I .so th.it the whole of the true skull (cranium) usually 
I appears to la* c(*mj)o.sed of a single bony piece without any 
j of tho.se .mituri's which, in the inainiriaiia, mark out Iho 
^ .se]iai:ite hones of which the .skull is composed. In the 
[ skull the occipital bone (Plate L fig. C, J, k, l) has a holo 
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(4>') fur tljc of tlio C(*robn)-sjrni:il ;ixi8. At tin* lower 

ed^e of tills lioUi is the occijiital condyle; ; nhove arc 
two rid|;cs {/a and k). In front is tlio Ixuly or basilar part 
of the spliciioid bone (j, k, l, 2), with sides (5) and apex 
(i\ The orbital* plates (vi) form a bole throuf'li wbicli 
the n]itio nerve passes. The temporal bom* (m 8); mastoid 
piece ('<J; squamous pfirtion (*); parietal bones (k, m, 4); 
frontal bone (l<, M, b); nasal processes (a); superciliary 
ritlf^cs (flf) ; posterior orbitar process (^); anterior orbitar 
process (ff); orbitar plates (a-). The etbmobl bone (i., <0 
consists of a \crtical plate and a body (r) wbicb, willi tbe 
frontal bone, forms a yiassajije for tbe olfactory nerves. 
Tbe ostrieb family presents a remarkable peculiarity in tbe 
ii])pearanee of tbe ethmoid borio upon tbe fori;beud. In all 
otber birds tbe iiyiper etlji'e of its jiartitioii yilateisnut con- 
tinued beyond tbe edgeot the na^al y;a]) of tbe frontal bone; 
tbe intermaxillary, therefore, artieulutes in most instanet's 
with the latter bfnie, by ovi’rlappin::; the middle of this edy^e, 
or by a biii.cjc-likc eomu*e,tion Avitb both bones, as in the 
parrot family. I>ut in tin* ostrieb and others of its ^roiiyi 
the front of the partition plate (ti^. 7 A, r*) ]»roject.s 
before tlie frontal ed^'c, and, risiu^ to tbe surface, inter- 
poses itsidf between tbe nasal bones fx, X)on tbe sides, and | 
tlic iiitermaxillary hone (7) in front, hy the latter of wbieb 
it is yiartially overhqiped, so that in lliese birds tin* motions 
of the npjier miindilde are j)erformed on this and not on 
tbe frontal Ixmc. The iutermaxillarv bone (m, 7). nose 
bones (l, m, S), and upper jawbones (n, m, !l) form the 
mandible. As in reptiles tbe lower jaw do<‘s not artieulate 
direi'tly witli the skull, but indirectly by means of tbe tyni’ 
jmnie or quadrate bone (m, 8'*), wbieb is in fr<»nt of tbe 
ear-drum ; its loner end (k) is comiceted with the articu- 
lar surface of tlx; lower jaw. rteryjL^oid hones (k, 2*); 
palate bones (k, 10)j malar bones (l, m, I J); lower jaw 
(M, 18). The jaws are yirolonj^ed into a la*ak of variable 
form, u])on the upper surface of whicli, near the base, the 
nostrils are almost iiivmialdy situated ; the internal yiarti- 
tioii between these, is sometimes deficiont, avIu ji the JiostriK 
appear to form a narrow horizontal slit or passaj;e, leadinj; 
from one side of tbe beak to tbe otber. The juAVs bear no 
teeth, blit are covered Avitb horny sbeatlis, tbe form of wbieb 
varies remarkably, nceordinyi: to the nature of the food upon 
Avbieb tin' bird is destined to subsist. Hut in the cas«* of 
certain fossil birds, us ArcbaMiptcryx, f blontoptjTvx, and 
Icbtliyariiis, true teeth are found in jiosition in tbe skull. 

The bones forming tbe Hai'KOonk of birds are not iced 
under that beading. Tbe chest ]u*ovides a large surface fur 
tbe attachment of tbe mus« Ics moving tbe wings, as aam*!! as 
a support upon wbieb these may be moved. 'I'lie ribs (fig. ti, 
N, 1) generally consist of seven or ciglit paiis; tbe bead 
(o' is attached to a cavity in the body of the corres]»onding 
Acrtebrn, the tubercle (6) resting ugaiu.st tbe transverse 
jn(K‘ess ; tbe tip (c) of tbe lower i‘xtremitv is hollowed out. 
A ti lt ]trocess (</) overlajis tbe folb»wing rib, ami thus one 
eannot move without tbe yiarticipation of .all, 'I’lie true 
ribs an* caiimected Avitli tbe breastbone by an eipial number 
of small bones, the “‘sternal ribs” (c"). Tbe t.Avo or Ibiee 
pairs of front riba are not eorin<‘eted Aritb tbe breastbone, 
and arc called, /(//sc rlfm (n, 2). 

Tbe breastbone ( tig, 1, o) is broad ami convex externally, 
and, excipt in certain birds unfitted for flight, presents a 
dco]) central keel (<•) for the uttaebineiit of tbe powerful 
pectoral muscles wlii<*li set tbe wings in action. The 
front angles (o, a) of the keel an* long in the dom<*stiefowI 
and others. Tbe side edges (a, b) are tbiekeiied ; tbe 
binder edge in diurnal rapacious birds (fig. 1 , e, b) is yier- 
fect, in which is aii aperture (</), though this is Avautiug in 
some, e,(/, buzzard (fig. 21); in most birds a notch (fl) 
forms a ]>roces8 called tbe yiostcrior lateral. Tiie dejitli 
and hi/e of the boles or notches lessons tbe solidity of the 
attachment of tbe breast muscles, and it is interesting to 
coinyiare their extent in tbe various groups. 'J’be keel (e) 


is wanting in tlio ostrich (fig. 7, lOt which docs not use its 
wings for tligbt ; in the iiandou (fig. IG, A, e) there is slight 
indication of it. Owen observes of tbe Apteryx (fig. 17, a) 
that ‘‘ tbe sternum^ the main characteristic of tbe skeleton 
of the bird, is reduced to its lowest grade of dovelojnrient 
in till* Apteryx. In its small size, and in tbe total abseneo 
of >i keel, it ves(*inl)l(!S that of tin* slrutiiious birds, but 
ditlcrs in tlie presence of two siibciivulai* pciforalions on 
each side of the middle line, in the Avide anterior einargina- 
tions, and in tin* inueb greater extent of the two posterior 
iisMiies.” 'file bird’s poAA'or of flight depends in great 
measure on the si/e of the crest or keel(e.); but baldly 
less imyiortant are tJie articular cavities {J\f) for tbe 
c-oraeoid bones. “ These are li-nglby grooves yiarallel to and 
beliiml tu* edge on eaeli dde of tiic front of tbe crest, ami 
ill aceordancO witli their hiss or greater obliquity to the 
crest are tbe eoraecid bones, .stretched more or less forwards 
or oulAAards, in thi* former ease biingiiig tbe wing nearer 
the chest, dimimsbiiig the freedom of its motions and tbe 
si/e and aetioii of its depu-ssing muscles, ami in the latter 
tbe reverse; eoiisequeiitly the more li])rigbt tbe coracobl 
bones are tbe les.s suitable for flight are tbe Aviiigs, as in 
tin; eommoii fowl; ami tlie more tliey incline outwaids tbe 
more tiee .‘Uid powerful ate tlie motion*- of tlie Avings, as in 
the swilts, Immmiiig-biids, and hawks.” 

Tbe slioiilder-girdle, “ seapul.ir or ]M‘ctoral areb." con- 
sists ot tbe bladc-boiie ( lig. G, t, li. ), the eoraeoid bone 
(1% iii.), and the eollar lioiie or clavicle (r, iv. j In the 
ostiich .ind its allies the blade and coracoiil bom*s consist 
of a single undivided piece. In most birds tlie elavieles 
are anebyloscd together in front, forming the “merry- 
tbongbt” or tuieuhmi. Its fmietion is “to opjiose the 
forees Avbieli tend to press tbe humeri inwaids towards tbe 
medial yilaiie dniiiig tlie doAviiward stroke of tbe wing” 
(OAA'eii). It is rudimeiitaiy in the ostrieb group, and is 
strongest and opens at a greater angle in those birds wbieb 
are Hie stronge.st on the wing. 

The upper arm-bone (<;, it, a*.) is e.illed the buimirus. Its 
body ( 17) iseylindiieal ; the anterior extremity (Is) expands 
dowiiwaidslntoul.irgetiiberelet lit); and on tbeinsidc of this 
tlieie is an ojieniiig (lit”) for the air to ptuss into tlie .shaft 
of ilic lioiie ; the upper aiit(*rior eilge expands outwards 
into a lip (20i, to wliieb tbe In ea.st-miisele is altaebcd, 
ami tbe lore extremity is (‘idarged into a tiibeicle (2ij. 
Tbe posterior extieinitv (*J2)bas two eoiid vies, one above < 
(2o) and another below (2.’**); and betAVoeii these there 
aie tAA*o aitieular siii faces or pulleys (22, 2 I). 'I'be difVer- 
eiice ill liMigtli of the u]»yier arm-bom* in dilVeii'ut orders of 
birds may l»e n adilv seiMi on a refereiiee to the l*late ; 
and aisi> the proportionate length of tbe u]>per arm to the 
fore-arm, U]»oii Avliicb depends the power and speed of 
flight; compare, C.7. the swift (lig. 10) Avitb the ostrich 
(tig. 7). Tbe fore-aim coii.''ists of the ulna (i/, \i.) and the 
radius (i», vii.) 'J be wiist is made up of two cai])al bones 
(<j, viii. and i.\.), and uiudlier aueby lust'd with one of the 
metacarpal.s. Tbe meta«*ar]ial bom* ((», n, n.) is ‘‘single, 
altbongb its oiiginal comjaiMlion of three is distinctly per- 
eeptible.” '1 lie analogues of two iingcis (q, xi.) exist, 
besides the nidimi'iit of a ibimib, wliicJi latter eaiTies the 
“ bastard wing.” 

In the iiiiioiiiiiiate bone (lig. G, fJ. Ii'i all that portion 
wbieb is above, before, ami behind the bip-soeket, is tbe 
so-ealled liip-boiie (i.); the under and back part of the bip- 
soeket stretches baek to form tbe luiuneb-bone (ii.) ; the 
slnire-boiie (iii.) varies eoiisidi'rablv; compare tigs. l,fl, 12. 

Tbe leg consists of tin* thigh or femur (fig. G, i.), leg 
proper (lig. G, ii.), shank, and fotit. The leg projier con- 
sists of a tibia aiiclivlosed, with a thin, tapering fibula. 
Tbe sb.'uik bone, tarso-metatarsiis (dg. 24, v.), combincH tbe 
several bones (except one) which are found in tbe instep 
and stde, of reptiles. The ridge of this bono ri.scsup in tbo 
I stoik into a process (tig. 21, 2G), Avbieb is receiveil. wlien 
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l)i<' is into Die cup (fij;. 21, 17**) of 

tJu' sliin-lMtnr. Ill the inamiw (fij;. 't ) tlio ,shank-bono is 
\<*ry slioit. Mini, ns in inost diinbin^ lurtls, luis two toes in 
fmiil mill two bcliiiKl. 'J’lu* nickoo and owls :ire abl« to 
tuin tlic iiutcr toe eillier forward «>r baekwaid ; but in tbo 
w<M*djK'rkcr I) ) it is always baek^Y:lIds. The jaai^juins 
liMNc a irTMaikalde sbin-boiie flijr. S, k). •^Inal and wdde, 
ainl le tiiiii; ll.it*tii llie pfniind with tbo biol, as in most 
toed lepldes. 'I'lie Iocs often }.M\e indieations of the habits 
of biids; tlius in diiirnal liinls of piey (fijr. 1) they are 
|K»werful ; in the eootdlu;. ‘Joj and allie<l bints they are 
long, straight, and sleiidor, as also in the divcTs (tig. 12); 
in birds wlneli seek tin ii food by seiateliing (tig. <I) they 
are short and stout, .ind tlie elaw-joints not nmeli curved. 

All lords li.ive a eo\( ling ot Fi A’lin iis. 'I’lie longest 
and stn iigesl, and eoiisiajui nt]\ those wbieb have the 
most intlnenee upon tin* powi r of flight Jiosses.sed hy 
any hurl, .'in* the fe.itlieis iiiseil«*d u])on the hand; flie.se 
aie called /irnufiricn. Tiiev u.^ii.'illy deerea.se in length from 
tJie out Cl maigiii of the wing, and in this < .ee tlie w'iiig is 


main instruments of propulsion. The bases of the tail 
featliers are concealed, like those of the wings, hy softer 
feathers, forming ttiil-covt'rl s ; tliese arc usually of moderate 
or Kin.ill si/.c, but sometimes attain an extraordinary degree 
of development. 

The musele.s in birds are extremely vigorous, and from 
tho mpidity of the eire.nlatifin, the high oxygenation of the 
Idood, anti tlm extt*nt to wdiieli the lungs art* carried out, 
an; tyipahle of long~eont imied exert ion. They .nn* generally 
\ervlirm, and of a deep red eulonr. The principal mass 
of the muscles is diwotetl to the nuivcment of the w'ings. 
'riie.se, of etnirsr*, vary in hulk aceoniing to tin* jiower td 
flight jmsscsM-il by the liird, and ettiTe.s]iond with the dc- 
vcbipuicnt of the sternal keel. The musclt‘.s trf the thigh 
and shank are also largely devtdopctl ; and it is in the himler 
limbs also that we find the sinews presenting most dis- 
tinctly those petailiaiities which characteri/e llion in hird.s. 
They me exceedingly white .nnd gli.stening, ainl have a great 
leiideiiey to heeome ossilirtl. The h)ng tendons w'hieli pa.ss 
down the hack of the tarsus from the flexor mn.seles of the 
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more or less jioijited in its (aitline ; in (dher e.ases the lom^- 
est feather ks 1|„. fuintJi or fifth, wh.ii the apex of the 
wing heeoi lies moje „r le.ss roimd.-d. '] heir nnmhei i.s 
n.sually nine or ten, and sniiieliine.s i Kweii. riie umiiic of 
.fieom/ancx is given to the feathers .ittaelieil to the middle 
diM.sion of llu. antenor limb, eoiTe.spojiding witli the fore- 
arm ..i nnui; these are .shorter mid we.iker than the i.ri- 

iiin'M . Tl.c /, 

iie l.ather atl bed to the proximal end of the fore- 
aim 111 ,, frj 'li,*rs eoiering tlie Immeriis .and the seapnl.i 
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loe.s are e.s]»eeial)y v<‘marlvahlc m these res]tcels. They :ire 
of th(“ greatest importanee to the bird in perching; indeed, 
it is by this jieeiiHar arrangement tlial the bird is emilded 
to pereh. P.ix-.siiig over (he hack of tlie luad, like a cord 
I a jnil e\, lliey an^ iiei'cssai ily stn-tehed by tin* tleetion 

} is job t, caused by tin* weiglit of Ihi- body in tlic aet of 

liing. TJiey (lius exercise a sort of invohinlarv action 
iijion the toes, eaiisiiig them to grasp any objeet with great 
lirmness, ainl tlius retaining the binl securely in its jiosition 
e\eii during sleep. 

Birds are either eariii\orous, insectiMirous, granixoroiis, 
or omnivorous ; and. llieir digestixe a)>)>aratus is moditietl 
aeeoidiiigl>. Tlie crop, which i.-, a dilated sac, ul the ter 
iriinatioii (»f the gullet, leads by a canal into a second 
enlargemenl, tbo eonmieiieing porlLii of wbieli is sniTonnded 
by a zone of glands pouring (»nt a solvent or gastric lliild. 
'i bis portion is tcrnicl prurentrlcuit/8 or vcniriailuK s//e- 
I veuturia1ii.\ and in gran ivoroiis and many otlier biul.s, as 
ducks and gnasse, coniluets to the gizzard. eomposi*d of two 
1 votuniiuuUiS muscles, wliicli surround a cavity lined 
with a thick tough membiane. These nniseles exert, a sort 
of oppo.site grinding motion, with aiitagoiiir.iiig pressure, 
like two millstones; tlie efl’cet i.s a rednetion of grain or 
«»t her matter inloapulp.\ mass; but, in granlvorous birds 
at least, this cannot be elT’eclnally done unless a number 
of pebbles or coarse particles of sand arc swallowed, wbieli 
assist ill the trituration of the food. In mollusc-feeding 
ducks, xvliicli sxvalloxv sliells, the gizzard is enormoush 
powerful, grinding down the rigid substances subjueteil 
to its aetion. In carnivorous birds there is no true gizzard. 
Some birds, as the pigeon, pour from itie crop, while ivar- 
mg tlieir e.allow young, a milky ghmdular secietion to 
serxe MS iionii.sliment for iheir brood. In some birds, .as 
the pairot and ]»igooii, tlie g.ill-bladder is wanting. 

JJit* heart In birds consists of lwa» aunelcs and tw’o M*n- 
trieles. The lungs me not contained in a chest or pectoral 
cavity, Iml are attached to the dorsal imrtion of fl,,, spi,,,., 
and till up the hollows between the lihs ;it their junction 
with It; they communicate with internal, intcniinseiil.ir, 
amt subcutaneous air cells and the hollow bones; the eiioi- 
iiions bills of the bmeaii and hornbill arc tlius riiiule 
re.servoirs of air. In fact, no jiorlion of a biriTs structure 
IS impervious to air, not even the bjirreis of tlie quill fcatluM S • 
hence the complete oxidation of the blood. 

The. brain in birds is proportionally smaller than in the 
inamm;iha, and the surface of the cerebral liemisphercs is 
devoul of convolutions, indicating a lower degree of general 
intelligence. 1 he organs of the senses also are for the most 
part less perfect than in the mammalia, and the sense of touch 
especially must generally he possessed by birds in a very low 
< (gree. i he hill and the naked skin covering the Imsf* of the 
upper part of the hill developed in .some birds, and known as 
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tlic Vi rr, an* about the only orj^ans of toncli. The eyes, how- * 
ever, arc usually of large kizc and well formed, although, 1 
as they have but little power of motion in the orbits, these 
animals arc under tbc necessity of tuniing their lieads to 
bring into view any objects at which they desire to look, 
'riiis peculiarity is induced by the form of the eye, w'hich 
is of a very largo size, and of a more or less flattened fonn, j 
but bearing in front a narrowed portion, the burfacc of j 
which is occupied by tbc cornea. Arctiind this nan-owed i 
portion of theeye weiind a curious ring of small bony plates ' 
imbedded in the sclerotic coat, and lienee known ns the | 
sclerotic jilates. The oflice of these plates, which are eon- j 
iieeted w’ith delicate muscular fibres, is to increase or | 



Sclcmtie ciT tlie renpruin. 

^^nnini^ll tlie convexity of tlie eoriiea, according as tbc ring 
wliieb they form is (*<nilrMcted or dilated hy the act ion of 
their nmMb*s. and thns mlapt the visual ]Mmer of tlie eye 
to the varying dislanccs of olijccts. In addition to tlu* 
ordinary upper and lower c>clids, birds jiosscss a third 
incmhrnnoiis eyelid — the viemhrana nictitam. This Ihiid 
eyelid is placed on the inner side of the eye, and by a 
special muscnlar apparaliis it can be drawn over the antcrior 
surfaee of the eye like a curtain, moderating the intensity 
of the light, Kyelaslies are altogetbi'r absent. 

'J’lie vocal sounds for wliieh biids are ho remark.'ible, are 
fornu'd l>y an organ wbieli is altogether peculiar to ibem, 
and wliieli is situated at the lower e.xtreinity of tlie trachea, 
just at its division into the tw<» bnniebial tubes. This organ 
is the infivior Inriinr, Its structure vaiies greatly, being 
extremely complicated in bonie birds, and in others, as 
Htorks, the organ is entirely wanting. 

The organs of hearing are, next to those of sight, the 
most higlily developed in birds; but they are nexer fur- 
nished xxHh an external ear, such as we see in most mam- 
malia. Tlw ears open on the sides of the head,behlii<i the 
eyes; they are usually sun-onnded by a circle of featlicrs, 
which to a certain extcoit takes the jdaee of an evternal car, 
and xvithin these the tym])anie membrane may be easily seen 
stretched across tlio bottom of a sliort passage. In llu* 
oxvls and other nocturnal birds the ears arc of great size. 

'fbe organs of smell are but inijierfcct in their construc- 
lioii; Ibo internal cavities possessing but few of those 
convolutions, clothed with a delicate mucous membrane 
amply supplied with iierx-es, xvhieh exist in most mammals. 
The nostrils are nearly aUx-aj-s placed on the sides of the 
bill, or at its base.; the only exception to this nile being 
presented by the singular geiiu.s Apteryx, xvbieli is j>eculiar 
to Now Zealand. In many birds with the nostrils placed 
lU'ar the. base of tlio bill, lliosc apcrt ires are pierced in a 
naked skin (•ailed the verc. The sense of taste appears to 
be cxerci^L•d by most birds in even a still lower degiee of 
perfection than that of smell, for the tongue is nsnully of 
a horny texture, and it is only in the parrots and a fexv 
other birds that xvc meet xvith a fleshy tongue. In the 
humming-birds the, t(»ngue fonns a tubular sucker, in wood- 
peckers it is an insect-spear, and in both can be jn-otruded 
at will to a rtnnarkablo extent. In the wry-neck it i.s an 
organ of touch, and, being covered xvith a viscid secretion, is 
enabled to draxv insects into the mouth xxdtli great facility. 

To enter within moderate limits into the various systems 
of classification, proposed by naturalists fmin the time of 
Holon to the present period, is utterly impossible. The tirst 


solid sketch was effee.ted by Willugbby, whose work, a system 
of ornithology, was edited by the celebrated Ray in 1678, 
after tbc author’s death. Ray improved upon Willugbby ’s 
system; Derliain carried on the work, and on the lubonrs 
of these rested in a great measure the system of Linnaeus. 
Ill 1760 Hrisson published bis system, and in 1700 ap- 
peared that of I.alliani ; and since bi.s time, Tetnminek, 
(Inx'ier, Dc lilaiiiville, Vigors, Swainson, Rlanehard, Isidore 
Geofirey St. Hilaire, Oxveii, Huxley, Garrod, l^arker, Sun 
dex'alk and others have published tlieir re.speetive views. 
The birds arc generally grouped in the following orders:' — 
riei, Volitores, Passeres, Seansores, Psittaei, Accipitres, 
C*»liimb.T, (ialliiUT, (iralbe, Ansere*!, Strutliioiies, ami 
Sanmrjc, under which headings tlie general characters of 
each group is given. 

A fexv typical birds are figured in tiic J’lato.s TI.-V. The. 
order Accipities is represented ]>y the Egyptian vulture 
(tig. 1, JMalc II.) In this order, loo, is .stanetinies placed 
the curious eariaina (fig. 11), a xcry uberr.inl fiJiin, classed 
by some naturalists among the Gralla*. Of the Volitores, 
txx'o bird.s, the houscMnaitin and the grand jae;iinar (fig.s. 
2 and it), ])resenting considerahle difierenei^ in external 
appearance, are figured. Of the great order Pusseres the 
long-tailed titmouse (fig. 4) is the representative. It be- 
loiig.s to the division Denti rest res, or birds with a notclie«I 
bill. In IM.'itc III. is figured the yellow parrakeci (fig. 
belonging to tbeinler I’.sittaci, and the magnificent fruit 
]»igeoii (fig*, fi), belonging to the order Coliimba?. The 
horned t^agopan (fig. 7) xx-as the liist of the tragopans 
introdueed into England. Tliis group is one of the most 
remarkable of the Gallinse or game birds. The great bus- 
tard (fig. 8) has xxithin the last fifty years become exti .ct 
in England. It is a member of the order Gralla* (wading 
birds), XX hicli is fully represented in the following Plate. 
Tlu* great egret (fig. fi) is an Ainerirnn bird closely allied 
to oui bcautilul heron. 'I’lu* roimnini tliiek-kiiee or stone 
eurh'xv (tig. 10), nearly allied to the ploxers, is a lox'cr of 
desert places. Its chief haunts in England are the sandy 
districts of Norfolk. Tin* order Aiiseres is represented by 
the flamingo (fig. J2); tbc shoveller (fig. 1,1) ; the xv.*inder- 
ing albatross (ti.g. 14 ), a large sea-bird with powerful wings 
— the length of time it enn sustain itself sailing over tlie 
w.-ixvs xvithont moving it., xvings is still stth Juffirv; and tin* 
gou.saudcr (fig. li>), found in the north of Secjtland. 

Plates slioxxing some of the most remarkable birds in each 
order xvill also be found under the respective iieadings. 

Foastil liinfs, — Few fossil remains of birds, eompara- 
th-ely, bina* been discovered ; and the reason xvliicb Sir (k 
L}ell gax'c for this fact, in his “ ]*riiieipb*s of Geology,’' is 
very plausible. *■ The imbedding of the remains of birds 
ill uexv strata xvoiild be of xan-y rare, occurrence, for their 
poxvers of flight insure tliem against perishing by numennis 
easnalties to xvhieh quadrupecls an^ exposed during floods ; 
and if they ebanee to be droxvned, or to die xx'ben swini- 
iniiig on tb(^ xx-afer, it xvill seareidy ex-er happen that they 
wall be snbrnergeil so ns to become jireserx'ed in sedimen- 
tary deposits.” 

In the red sandstone of the Triassic period occurring in 
the x-alley of tlu* Connect lent. River, in America, impres- 
sions of footprints, apjiarently formed by bijieds xx-itb tbren 
toes on each foot, bax-e been discox-cred. Though many of 
llie.se footprints are undoubtedly the tracks of Dcinosauriaii 
reptiles, wliieli have been shoxx’n by Huxley and others to 
have possessed tiu* jioxver of xvalking, at least for a time, 
on their bind legs, Lyell and other authorities consider 
that some may be referred to birds. Remains of the 
Aucii-i'.opTKitYX, which is now generally considered to 
be a bird, have been found in the Oolitic slates of Solen- 
bofen, in Bux'aria. In the (h-etaeeons roek.s of the United 
States, Marsh luis found romiiiiis of birds with teeth. [See 
IiuiTiivoHNi.s IlKSi'KKOTiMS.] Ill tlie locks of the 
Terti.'irv period, fos'-il birds are eomparat ix’cly abnndant. 
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Ga^tornis pnriMejtms, ii lurd aw hip; us an ostrij'h, bus bfeii 
found in tluj Eoccno rocks of France; iiud rrotomU 
f/larlsknsis, the oldest kiunvii bird of tlu* (>rdi;r I^asserks, 
ill Swilzurland^ in the rocks of the .same forniution. In 
I'hi^land, too, in the Eocene rocks, a MnalJ vulture {^Lith- 
oruis vnlturimis) and a kinj^fisher (//o/ryor«/Vf loUtipicu») 
have been discovered. In recent years jiiany birds have 1 
bceoiiie extinct**, us Auk, Doho, JMoa, and Somtaiiik. 

['I'lie reader is referred also to the ^oIln^^in‘^ lutie.les: — 

E(i<j, Featiikus, Mkiiiation, Ki.sts, Son^;. ] 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, a mode of j»eis])cetive re]»re- 
sentafion in wliicli the <il)jects are drawn as se«*n Iroin 
above. Thus, if a lade were bored throupjli the. cciliiif; of 
a lofty room, a ])er.son down throu^jh it would have 

a yivoper hiul's-eye view of tin* npai tnieut and its furuilure. 
Hut the most eoninion mode oJ ^^ivinj; a bird’s eye view 
ditVers from oidmary ])i‘isjteeli\e only in tin* horizonlul line, 
and consequently tlie j)oinl ol sip:hl. heine placed consider- 
ably al)ove file ohji'cts lejn-esenled. The seem* is llins shown 
as it wimld appear fimn some lofty station, as a tower or 
otluT einineiiee. Tin rules applicable to either mode of re- 
jiresentation deyieiidon the ^<*neral prineitdes of peispeetive. 

BIRD’S-FOOT. Set* Oiini niorrs. 

BIRD’S-FOOT TREFOIL. Set J.t.n s. 

BIRD'S NEST. St e >; i- . .ttj a. 

BIRGITS. Set* Tni'.i. t uAi:. 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE, M.D., was horn in 1770 at 
Settle, in Vtukshirc, wheie his fatJier w’as a merchant and 
hanker. He displayed an earl> ]neililiietiuii ftir ineeluuiieal 
and seieiitilie suhjects, whieli letl Jiiin to select the medical 
yirofession as bis pursAiit. Jit* tt>ok bis tleoiec at Edinlmip’-b, 
w licit* be remaincii until 17W*.>, when he w'as elected pro- 
fessor t)f natural and expeiimeutal t)liih»i»q)h\ at the Aiider' 
soniaii Institution at (.llas^tav. Some lime afteiavaitls Ja* 
etnnnieneed a p:ratuitt)US eourst* of leetuies to the, artisan 
class, which lie eontinued until 1804, and was sneceedtai by 
Dr. Urt. He went to Tiomlt»ii in l.S()7, where hu jwactised 
as a ]»hysieian wdth miieh sueeess, lit* was <me of the first 
to lielp ill the formation of tin* l.ontlon iMechanies' liistilin 
tit»n, now known as the llivkheek Institution, Chuneery 
Lane. It was eoinineneeil in 1«2.‘», and Dr. Hiikht'ek was 
elected ]>nsitlenl, wliieli t>flice he filled U]) till the time 
t>f hi.s tlealli. At it.s formation lie very ‘generously lent 
till* Sinn of .L'r»7(Ml tor tlie })urjH>se of huildnij^ a leeture- 
rooiii, He died 1st Deeeiiibei, IHJI. 

BIRK'ENHEAD, a town on the Cheshire side <4 the 
liver Meis<*y, which has rayndly risi*n to ^re;it iiiiportaiiee. 
It is opposite LiNerpool. ami the dislanee from one bunk of 
the liver to tlie other i.*» l.‘M0 }aids. llirkeiiliead owM*d its 
orii;iii ti* the fuuudalion of a Ifenedietiiie priory in the relpi 
of Henry 11. 'I’lie prior enjoyed the riirlit of ferry across 
the river. In 1801 tlu* ]»o]Jiilation was only I 10, and 
in l8‘il only iJOO. In it w'as 7)1,0*10; in 1871, 

l)r),l>8(> ; and in 1881, 83,1121. The number of voters in 
iss;; was 031.3. 

Tin* AMjiiderful iiici'ease duriiij^ tbc last thirty years is 
owiiii^ to the eoiistiuetion of u lui^e number of very capacious 
docks, and some extensive sliiplmildiii" yards, e.speci.illy 
lli.it of the Messrs. Lfiird. The docks w'cre, iivst pro- 
jected in 1827 by the late William Laird' an iron .shipbuilder 
of Li\erpool; but the corpora Lion of lliat town, in 1828, 
purelia.sed the property^ on the niaipii of the then W'nlla.se)r 
l’o( 1, and thus prevented any appro) iriiit ion of the pool for 
dock jmi poses until 18;4, when Mr. .John Laird, in cton- 
iiectioii with some otJier pjentlemeii, purchased hack a lary^e 
])ortion of the projicrty, broujLjht forward a plan of docks 
u^uiii, and carried ii hill throuj^h Purliaineiit a«:ninst the 
.stronj:;est ojipositioii from the JJver))ool eor)»orution and 
dock autliuriiies, who wen* afraid that the docks would 
draw iiway a jiortion of the liusine.ss from their town. 
After continued dis|)utes and hindrances the docks on Iwth 
sides of the river were, hy an Act id Fnrliamenl passed in 


18.57, idaeed under the in.ana^ement of one trust, called th© 
Mersey Docks anil Harbour Hoard, and they are now re- 
garded as part of one great system. The Hirkeiihead docks 
consist of 180 acres of water- space, including the Great 
Float of ir>0 aere.s, having a minimum depth of 22 feet, a 
tidal Kasin of 10 acres, and other docks for the aecom • 
modal ion of the largest class of ships. The entrances ti> 
the.se docks, in one ease iipw'ards of 100 feet in wddth, have 
ft or G feet more depth than those on tin* Liverpool sidi;. 
Extensive w'arehonse accommodation is provided, and is 
continually being extended. There are three graving-docks, 
each from 7lU) to 7,50 feet long, and one about OOt) feet 
long. Tbc cost of these eonstrnctioiis has been ii))wurds 
of £4,000,000, and they form the most extensive and per- 
feet w'orks of the kind in tlu* eountiy. The I'litrunee gates 
and Iwidges arii ojiened and the cwmes and lifts w'orked hy 
the must iinpnwcd liydraulic machinery, and the arningc- 
inenth of the w’arehonses are of the most modern ami 
eo!ii))lete descri))tioii. The trade includes all kimls of heavy 
goods, but especially coal, grain, limber, guano, and Indian 
cotton. 1'be commercial statistics arc included in those 
of Livi:ni*iU)L. As the sneeess of the town and its rail- 
way mainly ilcpend.s on that of the docks, great etlbi ts ar<* 
made, to encourage sbif»j)iiig to enter the i»ort. 'I’lii; Dock 
Goiiimissioners, tbc W'aiebonse Company, and the Uailw^'ly 
Coiiijiany, have entered into such niiitii.ii arraiigeiiient.s 
that the dues on laden ship]»ing entering Hirkenhead ale 
very little more than nominal. 

There are .several most extensive maniifnetories on the 
margin of the Great Float, and tw’o of tin* docks at Messrs. 
Laird’s works are ca])ae.ious enough to lake in hhij>s ot tin) 
largest class. 'J’he Hirkenhead iron works of M<‘,s.mvs. Liiul 
Brothers, cnijdoy from 3000 to 4000 men; these works, in 
eonneetion wdlh their shipbuilding yards, have turned out 
.sijmeof the largest ironclad vessels. The lii itain.ia and other 
yards are on a scale of corresponding magnitude. Near the 
town ar»5 seveial oilier extensive iron and smelting works, 
j»aint factories, t^.c,,aml some quan ies of excellent stone. 

The town of Hirkenhead, being all of modern construction, 
and having also l)i*en built on a regular jilan, is exceedingly 
well laid out. The streets arc broad, straight, Jind intersect 
each other at right angles, room being left for their ext(*nsion 
into the country wbeueier tlie growth of the town neces- 
sitates it. There are at present about 70 miles of streets, 
neaily all of which are paved and lined wdtli houses. Tlie 
most noticeable feature in the ceiilri* of the town is Hamilton 
Scpiarc*, wbiidi is 7 acre.s in extent, and is suiTomulcd 
w itb large and handsome bouses. The chief jmblic buildings 
are the general post olhce. a large and haiulsome editice; 
town-hull; county court; free )mblu' library, with aecejm- 
modaiion for 300 readers, and a lil)rary of 40,000 volumc*s ; 
■workmeu’s liall, W’itli ca cry conveuieuee, and a large room, 
used for im*rtings and concerts, and eapfihle of containing 
1000 persons ; theatre, and music hall. Hirkenhead is 
■well suj)plied with churches and chapels for all denoiniiia- 
tion.s — some of them really haiulsuTno edifices. 

There are also schools of all kinds. In tlu* north-west 
of the tow'll, on rising- ground, is a |>arlc J9() acres in 
extent, and very tastefully laid out in lakes and broad 
lawns, varied with trees and .shrubs. Near it i.s a tino 
hos|)ital, presented to the towm hy the late Mr. Laird, M.I*., 
and also a school of ;irt, built hy' tin; same gei/tleniaii for 
the bem*Gl of the tow'ii in 1872. A statue of Mr. Laird 
W'as erected in 1877. 

Hirkenhead is well supplied with water, and its drainage 
and otJicr sanitary arraiigi'inents have been lyirried out in 
the most :*oni])lete and satisfactory maimer. The building 
for the market, ton, is one of the finest in the proviuee.s. 
The dwelling.s of the working classes are chiefly large blucks 
of buildings, let out in flats, as in Scotland. 

Hirkenhead was made a parlianientaiy borough in 18(>1, 
and returns one member. The borough includes, besides 
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the rh.ipelry of Birkeiihoml, the towiihliips of Claiij;htoii, I 
Oxton, Traiimerc, jxiid part of Hifchcr Beliiiif'ton. 

Jhrkenheail lias pood railway m'eornmodation with all 
parts of the kingdom by means of tli« North-western and 
tlio Great Western lines. It is Jl>4 miles N.W. of J^ndon. 
The communiention with Liverpool is kept np l»y steam- 
boats, xvhich ply fiom e^acli side of the liver at frequent 
intervals, and by a tunnel under the Mersey, completed in 
1885. I’Sec I^TVKiti'nr)T«J Some of the ferry-boats are 
handsome and eoininodioiis saloon steamers, eapable of 
cim viup aboM! 1700 passengers each. 

BIRKET-EL-KEROUN, the ancient Marts, a large 
lake in the ])rovinee of Fafonm in Middle h-py])l, to the west 
of the great valley of the Nile, from which it is separated 
hy the range of the Libyan ]\Ionntiiins. | See Faioijm.”| A 
canal carri<‘s the waters of the Nile at tin* time of its rise 
into FaYouni, Ihroiigli a gap in the ridge, near Ihmisouef ; 
and the waters which remain, after the {uirposesof irrigatutii 
are served, discharge lliemselves into Lake luTouii. 'riie 
lake is in the form of a ereseent, the convex jiart of nhieh 
faces the N.W., and it is hoimdedon that sidehy a lidgeof 
rocks which separates it from the sandy desert. The length 
of the laki‘ from one horn of the en*seenl to the other is 
about .‘h) miles, and its greatest hiendtJi in the centre is 
ahont /> miles. Alnu>st all travellers in ICgypt ha\e given 
elahor.nte descriptions of tlie lake and its iieiglibonrhood. 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT, the aneii'iit Mureotis^ a 
largo lake to the south of Alexandria in Egypt, which onci* 
washed the city walls on that si<le. It eouiniiinieated hy 
a canal with the Oamqiic hraneh of the Nile. It. also eom- 
miuiieated hy anolln*r canal with the sea at Fort KmK).stn.s, 
or tln‘ old harbour of Alexandria. After tlie Arab eonqnest, 
tlic e.aiials being neglected, the lake eeas(*d to roeeive the 
waters of the Nile; its own wafers gintlually receded from 
their hanks, and after the lapse of sever.il centuries w’cre 
entirely diied nji. In l8tU, during tin* French invasion of 
Egypt, the English niniy, in order to distress the garrison 
tin* Fieueh liatl in Ah-xaiidria, ent the isthmus whieli sepa- 
rates the bed of the Mareotis from Lake Madicli or A)»oukir, 
when the scfi-wator fl<»wed in and again euveied the 
Mareoli.s to the extent of ahont ilO miles in huigtli, and Ib 
ill its greatest hieadth. The depth of the lake varies from 
11 feel in its northern part, lUMi* Alexandria, to *1 feet 
tow’nvds its soutlievn extremity. 

BIR'MA. See Bi'umaii. 

BIRMINGHAM;, a mniruii])al and pari i.n men t ary hor- 
ougli ill the county of Warwick, iii 62^’ .OlF N. lat., and i'’ 
18' W. Ion., distant from j4<iiidon 18h milc.s hy road and J 12 
by railway, and situated on i he Roman 1 kiuiield Street. The 
area of the horongli is 8420 acres, of which alamt one- 
huirlh is himl not yet built upon. Tlie jiopulatioii, according 
to tile ceiKsns of 1881, was 400,000 ; the number of inli.ihited 
houses, 73,000. 'J'he poor-law divisions are llinningham 
parish, with its own board of guardians; Edghastoii parish, 
imduded in tlie union of Kingsnorton ; and part c»f Aston 
parish, included m the Aston imiuu. The mnnicijial and 
jiarliamentary boundaries arc identical, and though the 
anburbs of the town exti nd into Whircestershirc and Staf- 
fordshire. tlie borough itself is wholly in Warwickshire. It is 
built upon tlie Neav Red Sandstone formation, and has ehiefly 
a gravelli' soil, w'ith oceasioiial pat dies of marl and elay. 
'J'hc configuration of the pound is remarkably undulated: 
tlie lowest parts arc 200 feet above sea- level, and the high- 
est parts reaeh an allitndc of GOO feet. The town is conse- 
quently one of the highest and also one of thci healthiesi in 
England — being placed upon the ridge whieh constitutes 
wlial has been called tlie backbone of tlic Midlands. To 
tins devaled situation it ow’cs its immunity from ejiiih'mies, 
as it stands high above the cholera liiux The mean death- 
rate for tlin last decennial period is about twenty-four in 
the 1000. The appearance of the town is remarkably 
picturesque, as viewed from a distance, and this imprci-sion 


is ennfinmd on inspection — the streets being u.snally 
curved to meet the necessities of the site, and the buihl- 
ings, especially those in the reiilre of tlie jilaee, being 
handsome and greatly diversiiied in style. New Street, 
the principal thorouglifare, is justly esteemed one of the 
finest in the kingdom. 

Iftstort /. — The first mention of the place oeeurs in 
Domesday Hook thus: — Richard holds oi AVilliam (Fitz 
Ausculf) four hides in Itermingeliain. The aiahle em- 
ploys six phuighs; one is in the demesne. Tliere arc live 
villeinR and four bordiirs, with tw'o ploughs. Wood half a 
mile long and two furlongs broad. 1 1 was and is worth 2t)s.” 
The name of the place at the tJonqiiest i.s settled hy this 
entry; Juit in various doeimicnts and rectuds there have 
been reckoned ahont 100 ways of sjielling it. Dugdale, 
the histoiluii of Wanvick.shin*, assumes the original form 
to have been liron iw y chain, . a nd assigns it to a S.ixoii deri- 
vjitioii; lliitt<»n, the Binningham historian, indulges in 
extremely fan«-ifnl conjeeture.s, and is inclined t«» cany hack 
the c(»nimunil\ to Roman tinns. The most reasonable 
eonjc<‘ture is that the name is Siixon, d«‘nved from Beonn, 
the designation of ]>erhaj»s the first pos.sessor, ‘‘ing” signi- 
fying the family or tribe, and “ham ” the home or dwelling' 
p|jn’<‘. Tims Binninghain wonhj stand for “ the home (»f 
the Bcoiins."' That tlien* was a community lieie ]>revions 
to the Conquest i.s .Oiowii hvthe Doniesilav entry, and fur- 
ther hy the fact that in i.'IOO the then lord, William de 
lienningham, gave proof that in Saxon days his ancestors had 
a maiket, and levied tolls. Fnhlic records, Imwever, are 
practically silent as to the caily hismry ol liiimingliam ; 
nor dill tin* town make au\ gicat tigurc on the larger stage 
of national aflairs unlil eonqsiv.it ivel^ modern days, 'i'he 
most notable incidents .'in* these: — In 12(ir> William Ber- 
niiiigham led a body of liis peiqile to the suppmt of Simon 
de Montfoit at the hattb* of Kvesliain, and was killed there, 
his e.stalcs lieiiig foifeilcd for tre.ison. Tlie\ weie restoied 
to his bon, and were Ijcld by tiie f.miily until ir)27, wlieii 
F.dward de Beniiingb.^mi v>as falsely aeeiised of liigbway 
robbery hy .lobn Diidlev, duke of NiirthimilMTlaiid, who 
obtained a grant of Kdw.'ird’s land.s. On llie, t.ill of Dudley 
the manor of Biimingliam jiassed to the erowii, and was 
granted in I hub to 'I’lionias Marrow of B(*rks\\cll. from 
whose family it went iu 17‘1G to 'I’honias Archer, and iilli- 
malely to the family of Musgrave, who still hold the 
manorial rights, exec|»liiig lliose ol l:iiis .uid niaikols, nhieh 

e. 'iily ill the ]uesenl century weie bought hy tin* town 
e«»mmissioiM*rs, and now hi'long to the corporation. In the 
civil wars between Oliailes 1. and tlie Parli.'imeiit the town 
was \erv stiongly I’arli.mienlaiian, in this respect being 
niueh iidlueneed liy the mini.steis and others wImj had taken 
refuge in the iieighhouriiig ancient, city of (/OV»*ntry. So 

f. ir was the .sym]>athy of Birmingham carried that the 
smitlis and cutlers of tin* town refused to sup])ly swoul hl;ulcs 
to the Royalists, hut iu:ule as many as 1 0,000 swords for the 
Commonwealth troijpcrs. Clarendon speaks of the jdace 
as being “ .so generallv wicked that it had risen upon small 
p;uties of the king's, and killed or taken them prisoners, 
and sent them to Coventry, declaring a move peremptory 
malice to his M.ijesty tlum any other ]ilace.” Just before 
the battle of Kdgi'hill (2;)rd Oclobei, I G42) Charles lodged 
fiu* two nights at Aston Hall, close to Birmingham. The 
towiLsmeii seized p.-irt of bis baggage, with much plate .and 
money, and sent it oil' to the l*arliaiiu*iit:iry garri.son at 
Warwiek ; .niul .so soon as the* king h.id moved onwards lliey 
attacked Aston Hall, and compelled the owiht, Sii Thomas 
Holte (who had a lhwali.st garrisoiO, tt) siirreinh*!* — Sir 
Thomas being also imprisoned and heavily lined for his 
loyalty. In Apiil, ItilJ, the Royalists had their turn. 
Frinee Rupert, p.a.ssing through Birmingham on his way to 
Lichfield, took a hitt<‘r revenge. He eamumaded the town, 
hiinied nearly IIH) houses, killed and woundcil iiiiaiiy people, 
allowed his troops to s.u-k Hie place, and ended by levying 
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II licavy lino upon the townsfolk — llie total loss to tlieui 
hein^ reckoned ut iriorc than X20, ()()(), eM]uIva1cnt to at 
least £100,000 ut llio present value of money. 'I'hc Royal- | 
ists, however, did not escape without serious loss, sonic of ! 
their men bein^ killed and injured — urnoiig the fonner bein^t; ' 
the Earl of Denbigh, one of I’rince Rupert’s ollicers. From | 
this period until the Revolution of lOHS Ririningham was i 
quiet; but on the flight of James II. the townspeople dis- I 
tinguistied themselves by an attack upon the Roman Catho- j 
lies, including the destruction of a chajiel and convent, for | 
the building of which James had provided part of the 1 
materials. With the t;xc:eption of somewhat serious bread | 
riots in 1754, and again in 17G(i, there was no remarkable j 
occurrence until 17UL when the famous Church and King j 
riots broke out. 'J’Jiis ontlu-cuk of jjopular fury was the j 
result of a long and bitter eonilict between CIturchmen and 
Noiicoiiformihth, the latter guided chiefly by the Unitarians, 
who, under the lead«*r.ship of Dr. Friestlcy (^then minister 
of tlie Kew Meeting), had striven with vigour to shake off ; 
the religions and political disabilities atlecting them. The 
]>oleniicul warfare, which W'.as carried on for several years, 
aroused strong feelings of partisanship on both sides, and 
tliis wMis brought to an uiijireccdciited lieight by the out- 
]*roak of the I’rench Revolution, whieb excited a keen 
interest amongst the Liberal section of the jiopulatiou. On : 
the 14th of July, 17lH,a dinner was to he held at the j 
Itoyal Hotel to celebrate the destruction of tlie Bastille. I 
lutlaiiiinutory placards deiionncing those who proposed to | 
attend the dinner appeared upon the walls, and tlin'ats | 
were freely used against them ; hut tliey persevered in their j 
intention, and the dinner took ]ilaec without any disturb- [ 
anee. Se.areely, howMwer, had tin; eompany separated wlieii 1 
nil orguni/.ed Httaek was made upon the 1 Jiillariuns, For | 
that night and for tiie three following days the tow'ii W'osat 
the mercy of a drunken and nifliuiily iiiub, composed of the I 
lowest elements of the ])opulation, hut secretly inspired and j 
directed by jiersons of liigher station, who kejit in the back- ; 
ground, 'i'hc watchword of the rioters w'as “Ghurchand j 
King,” and the only chaiietj of <‘scape for suspected oi ob- j 
noxious persons was to eliulk this formula upon tiicir doors. | 
The first attack was aimed at the two Unitariuii ehapels, 
Iwith of which were burned, 'riieii Dr. Priestley’s hou.se of 
Fairhill, iii tlie suhurh of Sparkbrook, was assaih*,d, sacked, 
and given to the Haines — the w'hole of his library, pliilo- 
sophieul iiistrimients, and manuscripts (embodying the ' 
labours of years) perishing in the lire. Tile houses of j 
Hutton the historian, of Raskerville the famous printer, j 
and of many other leading Uiiitariaiis, shared the same fate, i 
The Uiiitariaiis were compelled to flee to save their lives; I 
the mob })uradcd the town, threatcuing general destruction. | 
At last the authoriticb recovered courage, or thought that j 
mischief enough had been ihme ; a strong Isuly of troops 
came to the help of tlie magistrates, and the riot was put 
down. Rut it was not quelled until proyierty to the value 
of nearly £10,000 had bticn destroyed, or until many of 
file rioters theiiiselves had perished- some of tliciii dying, | 
drunk, in tlie eelhus of the hnrning houses. iSoiiie of the | 
ruffians w ere eiiplured and tried at the next assizes at War- I 
wiek ; four of tlunn were hanged, and the rest sentenced to 1 
iinyirisonment. The loss of the sufferers was partly made | 
good at tlie cost of the hundred, but not without much ! 
liaggling ; and in the end little more than half of the value ‘ 
of the ywoperty was recovered. One result of the outbreak , 
w^as that it drove Dr. IViestley not only from Rirmiiighaiii, 
hut from England, and induced him to eniigi‘ato to the 
United Slates. A lardy honour was done to his memory j 
scveuly years later by the ere<*tion of a statue of him 1 
in front of tlie Town-hull. As if ashani(‘d of these ! 
excesses, Rinniughaui has since distinguislied itself by the j 
vivacity and consist eiicy of its Liberalism. From 1817 to | 
1829 various moveuicnts were conducted for the purjioso 
of promoting religious and political freedom, and in the 


last-named year the Political Union was formed, under the 
leadership of Mr. 'Uhomas Attwood, to assist in carrying the 
first Reform Bill. Meetings 100,000 strong were held on 
Ncwhall Hill ; there wa.s talk of mareliing upon lo^ndon, 
proposals were made to refu.se yiuyment of tuxes, and many 
violent counsels were offered. Rut the Union was e.ssontially 
a [>caceful organization ; the leaders firmly controlled tho 
fiercer spirits, and in the end they were rewarded by 
.achieving success by the mural force of their doinunstra- 
tions. Thu Refonn Rill yiasscd ; the great tow'ns, till then 
excluded, received parliamentary reyiresuntution, and tho 
countiy agreed that the triumph of reform was largely duo 
to the iiifluonee of Ririniiigluiin. Only on two occasions in 
later years has the peace of the towm been disturbed, tliough 
intense political activity has been the rule of the place. The 
Cliartist agitation gave rise to one of these occurrences, several 
house.s in the Bull Ring having been burned by Cliarti.st 
rioterson the 15tb of July, 1839. Again in 1807 (Kith June), 
ow'iug to the fury excited against the Roinaii Catholics by 
an ultra-Protestant lectuna* named Murphy, one or two 
streets, inhabited cliieily by Irish, was sucked, and much 
alarm was created ; hut the disturbance was quickly put dowm. 

Government and J Parliament art/ Itepresentatiou. — Rir- 
mingliam had no regular miniiitipal govcriiinei it until 17CU. 
Up to that p<‘ri()d its local affairs were administered by 
three sets of officials — (1) tlic justices, to kce]> the pcaco 
and to punish crime ; (2) the court Icet and its officers, to 
look to the regulation of markfds, nuisanees, and other 
matters belonging to the lord of the manor, or interfering 
with his rights; (3) the churcli-wardens, wdio transacted 
the church and parish business, and held vestry meetings 
for town purposes generally. In 17<;9, owing to the growth 
of the place and the necessity of a better system, an Act 
of l*arliamejil was obtained appointing a body of comiiiis- 
.sioners for the purpose of lighting, cleansing, and improving 
the town; and this body (which filled vacaiKies in its 
number by self-election) coiitmued in existence until 1851. 
The peoph*, however, were not satisfied with it, and coiise- 
queiitly, upon the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act in 1835, an apjdication was made for a charter of 
incorporation ns a municipal borough. In 1838 a chnrtin* 
W’iis granted, the governing body being constituted of six- 
teen nldenneii and forty-eight couucilh)r.s. The street 
commissioners still continued to exercise juilsdiction in 
the parish of Ririniiighain, and several other bodies of the 
same self-elected kind luui control of other parts of the 
district included in tho borough. In 1851 an Act of 
Parliament was passed ubolishiRg all these governing bodies, 
and IransfeiTing their powers to tho Town Council, whoso 
authority was furth(*r extended by another private Act 
passwl in 18G2. At the time the charter of iiicoTporathai 
was granted, the town also received a grant of a sc])arate 
wmimission of the ]ie.ace, and a grant of quarter sessions 
for tho trial of prisoners. In 1839 a jiolicc force was 
instituted, hut in consequence of the. Chartist riots this was 
at fir.st placed under the control of a governmoiii commis- 
sioner, and it was not until 1842 that it passed into tho 
hands of the corporation. The pri'sent strength of tho 
police force is 520 men. In 1875 the corporation, by 
jmrehase, authorized liy special Acts of Parliament, acquired 
Hie property of tlie gas and water companies which had 
jiroviously siqiplied the town. 4 In* cost of the gas-work-s 
was about £1,500,000, and of the water -Winlts about 
£1,300,000. Large sums have siin-e been expended in 
improving botli undertakings. The. water sujiply is derived 
from streams in the neighbourhood of the town, from deej> 
wells sunk in the sandstone, and from storage reservoirs, 
one of which (90 acres in extent) is capable of holding 
(501^000,000 gallons, equivalent to nearly six weeks’ sup- 
ply ill ease of the failure of all otlier sources. Tlie water 
thus obtained is of good quality and of moderate liardness. 
Thu gas-works yield a revenue of £25,000 a ycitr to the 
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corporation, after paying tlu* cost of iiitcn-.st ou the purchase [ 
money ami providing a sinking fund fur the extinction «»f 
the capital outlay. 'J'ho water-works also yield a profit, 
which is expended in reducing the co'^t of water and im- 
proving the supply. The income of the corporation (ex- 
clusive of the sum paid by the gas-works, the yiehl of the 
inaiket tolls, and some other minor receipts) is derived 
chiefly from rates levied on tlu! town, the corporation 
having no landed property. The rates levietl for munici]>al 
purposes amount to about 8x. Sil. in the ])Ound, on an 
assessment of ratable property of £l,f>00,00(». In addi- 
tion to these a school-hoard rate of 7jd, in the pound was 
levied, and also a pour rate, which varies in amount in the 
several parislies in the borough. In the ]janKh of llinniiig- 
liuin, which has the highest pour rate, the total local rates 
would amount to a little more tlian tij». in tl o pound ; in 
the other two pai*islH‘s the total would he a little over o^f. 
'I’ho total expenditure of the eorporaliou for municipal pur- 
poses averages about X320,000. The debt of the borough, 
including the cost of the gas and water works, is X5.fi00,<)00. 
This amount inclndcs the debt incurred on account of an 
improvement scheme undertaken in under the provi- 
sions of the Artisans' Dwellings Act, and by which a sani- 
tary and street iiiiprovt'incnt of great magnitude and value 
has been cUccted. 'I’lio amount borrowed for this scheme 
is about Xi, 600, (){)(), which is covered by property of 
cqiiivalonl value acquired by the corporation. 

I’nlil the llefonn Act of 1^32 the ]mrliamcntary repre- 
sentation of Birmingliaiii was included in that of tlu* 
c<tuiity of Warwick. IJy that Act two members were 
assigned to the town ; and by the Kcforin Act of 1807 the 
uuinlier was increased to three, which wms further increased 
to sevtm by the Redistribution Act of 1885. With one 
exception tlu; V(>prcscntatIoii of Binningham lias ahvays 
been in the hands of the Liberals, the exception being from 
July, 18*14, to August, 1817, daring which period one 
seat was filled by ^Ir. Richard Spooner, a Conservative. 
The town has been singulai ly constant to its pailiaiiientary 
re]»r(‘sentatives. lu tlie fifty years since members wihc 
first allotted to it the rcprcseiitution has been held by only 
nine persons, no change having been made excepting by 
death or resignation. The following i.s a complete list of the 
nieinbeiH for the borough from 1832, in the order of their 
election, until llie end of 1884: — Thomas Attwood sal live 
years ; Joslma Schol»*ficld, twelve years ; R, Spooner, Ihive 
years; (1. F. Munt/, seventeen years; Williaui Scholefiehl, 
lifloeii years; John Bright, twenty-seven years; G. Dixon, 
nine years; 1*. IT. Muntz, sixteen years; Joseph Chamber- 
lain, eight years. | 

Kiluvafioii. — Klcmentary education is provided by board | 
schooLs and schools connected with religious bodies, chiefly 
the Church of Knglaiid and the Roman Catholic. The 
School Board (consisting of ilfteeii members) was elected 
in 1870, and has already provided twenty-seven schools, 
«‘apal)lo of receiving on an average 1000 children each. 
'I'he cost of sites and building amounts to a total of nearly 
X400,000; the school rate averages about 7^^/. in the 
pound. The denominational schools number tifty-seveii, 
with accommodation for 30,000 childien — the total ]>ro- 
vided for by the two classes of schools being thus close 
upon fi0,t'(U) ; the average attendance is at present about 
65,000. Ill addition to tin* ordiiiaiy teachers the School 
Board has a special scieneo instructor, and nmeh attention 
is given ti* teaching cookery and household economy to 
girls. Secondary education is provided by the great scries 
of schools on the foundation of King Kdward VI. The 
endowments of the trust consist of the rents of lauds 
formerly belonging to the tJuild of the Holy Cross, a seini- 
religi(»us and semichari table foundation dating from the 
middle of the fourtci'nth century. These lauds were con- 
iiscated by Henry V’lll. at the suppression of the moinw- 
torieSi but, on petition of the iulmbitants, were regrunted 


liy Kdwunl VI. (in 1562) for the, provision of a granniiar- 
Hchool. 3'he. ])roperty was then valued at X'31 2;». lOf/. 
(aliont X400 yearly, aeemding to tlie pr<*sent value of 
money). The rentals now' yield about X23,000 a year, 
and by fees received from a section of the scholars this is 
raised to X27,000 a year, with a prospe,et of coiiuiderahle 
increase. The gramiiiar-sehool was origin.ally maimg(*d by 
a self-elected laxly of governors ; but by a .\ow scheme, pre- 
pared by the Charity Commissioners in 1878, tlic governors 
w'crc fixed at twenty-tive in number, of whom eight are 
chosen by the Town Council, one by the school teachers, 
and one meh by the ITniversities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Ixtndnii. The elected governors sit for six years from 
the date of election; the eo-optativo governors hold their 
offices for life. At tin* time mentioned, and by subsequent 
statutes, the con.stitution of the foundation has f»een mucli 
altered. The instruction was foniualy free, and the 
scholars were admitted by the governors’ nomination. All 
scholars are now admitted only by competitive examiiia- 
tioii, and only a certain proportion arc reci*,ived free, the. 
remainder Jiaying fees. 3'he free scholurshi]>s are open 
(by I'ompctitioiO to scholars in the elementary schools of 
the town. There were formerly several elementary schools 
ill ronnection with tlic foundation; these are now abol- 
ished, and the group of schools is now constituted as 
follow's: — (1) a high school for bo}s; (2) a high school 
for girls — tJicsc are in New' Street, in the centre of the 
town; (3) live iniiKlle schools in various parts of the tow’ii, 
three* of them having departments for girls ns well as hoys, 
and all of them devoted to secondary education, and pro- 
viding, ill the total, for nearly 2500 pupils. 'J’here are 
numerous scholarships in coimccthm with the foundation, 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and l.<ondon; and there 
are otliers tenable at Mason College, Binningham. Mason 
Science College, which provid(‘S for higln*r education (on 
the jdiiu of the Owens College, Manchester, and similar 
institutions), was opened in 1880, It is situated hi 
Kdmund Street, near the Town-hall, This college was 
founded by the late Sir «1osiah Mason, who realized 
large wealth by penmaking and electro-plating, and who 
built it at a cost of XGO,000, and endowed it with proper- 
ties valued at over X10l),t)l)0. It is governed by eleven 
trustees, five of whom are chosen by tlie 'lown Council, and 
the others are eo-optative — the whole being appointed for 
life. The scheme of the college iiielndea advanced instnie- ^ 
tion in all hranehes of seieiue, langu.ages, and literature, 
and provision is made for the inclusion of medical instruc- 
tion and teaching in art. There are twelve jmJessors- - 
of chemistry and metallurgy, physics, jihysiology, biology, 
botany, geology ami mining, iiiatheinatics, engineering, 
Latin and Greek, Knglisli language and literature, German, 
and French ; and there are also several demonstrators and 
assistants. About 300 students attend the day classes, 
and some of the professors also conduct evening classes. 
Tlie collegi* possesses a valuable library of about 12,000 
volunu's; biological and geological museums; three leetnrc 
theatres; and admirably appointed laboratories and class- 
rooms, modelh*d U])on the best German examples. 'Hu* 
building, w'hieli is singularly fine in eliaiacter, is of brick 
and stone: architect, Mr. J. A. Cossins, Birmingham. 
Queen’s College (Paradise Street), foiindi'd in 1828 .and 
incorporatt'd in 18G7, had formerly an almost university 
cborueter, under r«»yal charter, and wais empow'ered to 
grant degrees in engineering; but it is now* confined to two 
dopaHiiieiits — one medical, in coiincetioii with the General 
and Queen's llos])itals, and the other tlicological (Church 
of England). For tlu*iv science teaching tlic students 
.attend Mason College. The Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, a Hjieciallv iinportniit edueatioiial institution, was 
founded in 1854, under authority of an Act of Parliament. 
The foundation stone of the original building, which cost 
X15y000 (architect, Mr. K. M. Barry), w'us laid by the lute 
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VriTieo Consort, 22inl Novcinhor, 1854. Tin* hniUVmfj 1ms j 
now Iktii Irti'^roly oxtonded, at a cost t)f £30, 000 (ai*cliitccl8, 
Messrs. Martin ninl Cliamberlaiii, Biniiiii^li.'un), and in- 
cludes one of llic finest lecture balls in Kn;r]aiid. 'I'lic 
institute is <livided into two depnrtinents — one ^fciii'ral, 
includinpj weekly lectures, readin{;' rooms, &e. ; the other 
industrial, with cveninjj classes in sejeuee, litm-ature, &e., 
for artisan aud« other students, in eomieetioii with the 
tlovenirnent Department of Seicnec and Art. 'I'here are 
als«» morning elasses for ladi«‘s, and snhsidiary classes are 
lield at some of the hoard scliofils. 'J’liere are at present 
over 4000 students in the various el.issi's ; ainl theie are 
about 2000 annual siihseiilM*rs, hywlio.se contrihiilknis and 
llie class fees the inslifntion i.s maintained, tlu're being no 
endowment . A puhiii* sul)seri]ition, amounting to more 
than £20,000, has just lieen rai''ed towards jinying for the 
new buildings. 'Die list of presidents of the institute 
iueludes the uanirs of many emiiicut men, such ns Dickens, 
Kingsley, Iln\h‘\ , Tyndall, the late I)can Stanley, Professor 
M:i\ Muller. tSie. I*:irt of the iiistitnte buildings aie 
oeeupictl by the St hotd <»f Ail, whieh has a large iiuniher of 
stiitlents. At jnesfut it is goveined by a committee <»f 
snhseiihers, lint it is about to lie tranvfeiTed tt) the c»n*pi>r:i- 
lioii, a site \\(tith £15,000 for a new building l»a\ing been 
given by a local laiidtnviier, aiitl two donations of £10,000 
eaeli lu‘ing aKo gi\eii foi the building itself. It will he 
•seen Iroin this reeital that Birmingham is Avell ]»r{)vuled 
witli tlie nnsms of elementary, secondary, and advanced 
education. TIkmc are aKo seveial colleges for special piir~ 
j»os(‘s in or near the ttn\n. The Coiigregarmnalists (liide- 
]H‘Mtlents1 liave one for the training of ministcis at Spring 
Hill, ^Moseley ; the \Vt*.-lc\ans have one for the sain** 
jnirpose at llaiulswoifli : then* i^ a tiaiiiing eollege for 
seliotdinasters (for the dioeeses of Worcester, liicldield. and 
Tlcroftird) at Saltlev; and the Jbiinan Catholics jiave an 
extensive sidiool in eoniiection willi the Oratory at Kdg- 
haslon, under tlie geiieial direelimi of Cardinal Newman, 
and a eollcgt* at Oscotf. 

Closely associated with the ediic.itional inslifutionsaiv 
tin* ]»nhlie and other lihraiies of the l<nvii. 'I'Jie ehiet of 
these is the Free KefcKMice JahiMry helonging to the eor- 
^Miration, and snpp«>rted In tJie library rate. I'liis was 
destroyed by tiic, lltli .laiinary, 18711, tog<-lber with tin* 
>\liob* of its eoiiteiits, iiieliidirig the fannuis Shakspeare 
lilnarv. It is now, howe\er, rcstoied on a much laigci 
scale than foinnaly, tlie new hnildinjvs, Imtli a'' to extent 
and ornamentation, being unsurpassed in the ]»rovinees. 
The arehiteets are Messrs. Marlin and Cliamhevlaiu, and 
tlie cost, of the new lilmiry is about £5<»,0np. The restored 
colleelioii of hooks at present amounts to more than 
5)0,000 Yolnmes, many of them of great \alue; and the 
new Shakspeare library (inelnding a complete sci of tlie 
folios and several of the qnaitos) is making great jnogress; 
the (Mnuniittei* have been aiiled in the. general w'ork (»f 
restoration by numerous valuable gifts of books, and by a 
subscription of £15,000 raised by tlie townspeople. The 
])rineij)al room of tlai new n*fer<*iice library measures JOO 
feet by 04. In tlie same building is a lending library, eoii- 
tainiiig nearly .'} 0,000 volumes, and a free news-room of the 
same si/.e as the reference library. Tliere are also four 
braiieli lemliiig librarie.s and news-rooms in ^aiious parts of 
the town. 'Die next largest library (open to subseribers 
only"/ is called the Birmingham Jahrary, in Uiiioii Street. 
It was e.'^tablished in 17fe0 by Dr. Priestley, and now con- 
tains ovi'r 50,000 volumes. 3'he Mas(»ii (tollege (already 
mentioned) lias a tine lilirarv of scientific hooks; and 
tlie Medical Institute, Kdimiiid Street, established as a 
meeting-place for members of the medical profession, has 
.also a larg(‘ eolleelion of professional Wf»rks, In eoimectioii 
with the corporation libraiies is a temporary (free) g.allcry of 
art, containing a fine collection of the works of David Cox, 
iiiul many otlier pic'urcs of merit, and also a variety of 


examples of industrial art. A large building is now being 
erect <*d for llie art gallery, as part of the council house. 
Other means of art iiistruetioii and roerealioii are iiftorded 
by the classes and exhibitions of tlie Ro^'al Society of 
Artists, which receives students in painting, &c., provides 
for art lectures by a staff of professors, and holds two 
exhibitions annualfy — one of water colours in the spring, 
and one of oil pictures in the untnmn. Associated with 
these exhibitions is an art union licensed by the Board of 
Trade. There are also in the town various societies of an 
educational character, sn(4i as tlie Arelinndogical Society, a 
br.aneh of the Institute; and llie Natural llistor}' Society, 
the Pliilnsopliieal Society, and the Historical Society, ’which 
meet at Mason's (k/llege, besides many minor associations 
of a seientifie or literary character, and nuTnerons musical 
societies, some of whieli afford the means of Iraiiiing to 
their niemil>er.s. 

Birmingham is a rural deanery, in the areh- 
deaeoiiry of ('oveiitry, dioci'sc of Worcester. In tlie borough 
tliere are tifly-nine rhurelies and licensed rooms belong- 
ing to the (’linndi of Knglaiitl. The principal church is 
St. Martin's, the parish eliureh, and until 1715 the <aily 
one. The original building was eivetcd about the middle 
of the thirteenth eentuvv, Inil owing to its dilapidated state 
this w’as wholly removed in 1878, ainl a new ehureh 
(fonrteenili eeiitiirv Gotliie) built at a cost of XIKbfddf 
(architect, Mr. .1. A. ("hatwin, Birmiiighain). Tlie next 
inipoitant eliureh is St. Philiji’s (Italian), built in 1715 by 
Aivher. a ])npi! of Wren. Another ehureh of note is St. 
Alban's, built in 1 880 (architect, Mr. Pearson). The rest 
of the churches of Birniingliain ar(‘ not remarkable for 
arcliiteelnral qualities; nor can the Noiieonfunnist edifices 
make any particular boast, tlvnigh of late years more 
.attention has hern iiaid by them to the artistic eiirieJjinent 
of their places i/f worship. Birmingham is very strong in 
its Noneonformist eharaetcr. As far hink as the (Uirnmon- 
w’caltli 't was marked in this respect, and in l(lf)2 it gave 
lefnge to reveral of tlic ministers ejec ted from ncdghhoiir' 
iii^ places under I lie Act of niiifonnity. 4'hese ministeiN 
condiieted their services at the Old M ceding, where a 
Presbyterian congregation w'as gathered, but the Old 
Meeting afleiavards passed into the hands of the ITnitarians. 
'I’he eliiipi4 itself was removed in 1882, to make wav for 
the enlargement of the Central Railway Station ; hut a new 
one, to perpetuate its name, is about to be erected, Aiuitln'i* 
Piiitarian chapel of note, w'as the New Meeting, in Moor 
Street, of wdiicli Dr, Priestley w'as the minister; hi 1862 
this ])laeA' was sold to the Roman (\atliolies, and the Uni- 
tarian congregation migrated to a new Gotliic building in 
Broad Street. Tln*y liave four other cliapels in Bimdng- 
liani, and the members of the sect have several genera- 
tions taken a leading part in the public nftairs of the town 
— many of the wealtliiest and most jmnniiient citizens still 
lielonging to it. Anollier influential body is the Society (if 
Friends, who liave one meeting-house here, and w ho con- 
duct extensive Sunday S(4iools in Severn Street, with about 
scholars (almost all of them adults) in the various 
elassc.s. Tlie Friends' ISlceting was first opened in ItItfO, 
and the members of the Society have ever since occupied a 
most influential jiositioii in the town. TJio Independents 
(or Congregatioiialists) have nine ehajiels in the borough ; 
the eliief of them is that in Garr’s Lane, for ipany years 
under the pastorate of the Rev. .1. Aiigell James, and now' 
under that of his immediate suoxessor, Mr. R. W, Dale. 
The Wesleya ns, planted in Birmiiighain in 1745 by John 
Wesley himself, liave seventeen chatiels, and tho other 
braiiedies of the Methodist denomination bring up their 
total to forty. The first Baptist chapel was built in 1738; 
tliere are ii<wv fourteen places of worship of this denomina- 
tion. The Presbyterians have three churches, the Jews 
have a synagogue, and there are nine places of worship 
wliieli must be classed as miscellaneous. The Roman 
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Catholics makn Binninf^hiim the emtro of a diocese, and , 
have two bishops here, one of them a coadjutor. They ' 
have altogether ten churches and chapels, and several con- 
ventual cstahlislimenls. J'lieir jaincipal church is the 
Cathedral of St. Chad, in Bath Street, which, with the 
bishop’s house ojjposite to it, was built from th(! designs of 
tlie late Mr. A. VVclhy J*ugin, and was one of the earliest, 
examples of his revival of Gothic art. Biniiiiighain is ' 
closely identified with the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England, T)r. Ullathorne, the bishop resident 
here, having been mneli consu1te<l on the subjiM-t by the 
then pope, and Dr. Wiseman, the fiist arebbisliop, having 
been long statione<l in Birmingham. Beenliar distinction 
is conferred U])on the Roman Catholics <»f the town by the 
residence of Cardinal Newman, wlio came lieni soon after 
his witlidraw’al from the Anglican Church, and has resided 
here ever since that period. Religious societies — charitable, 
reformatory, and educational — are numerous in the town, 
mid th<‘ religious spiiit is distinctly marked amongst a large 
sect ion of the population. I'o the credit of Birmingham, 
it should l)‘‘ .said that diffen'iiees of creed are almost 
invariably held in ahoyance when nny public work, oilier 
than theological or ecclesiastical, has to be done, members 
of all (h'nominations associating frcidy and combining 
licartily in the goviTiiment <»f the town, and in the .adinin- 
islratioii of institutions arnl eliarities. 

(liarith'». — Tbe cliavitable institutions of Biriningliam 
are numerous and imjiorlanl. The medical charities eoii- 
sist. of twelve liospit.'ils and a .sanatorium. The principal 
of tliese is the CJeneral Hospital (Slimmer L.ane’), begun in 
17(jr) and opened in i77h, wdiich affords relief to about 
.‘1000 in-patients and nearly 30,000 oul-iiatlents annunlly, 
and expends about X13,000 a year. In’ connect ion with 
this hospital tlu* triemiiul musical festivals were com- 
menced in 1708, when llaiidefs “ Messinii” was performed 
in St. rhilip’.s Clinrch. Tlie second festival took place 
in 1771, and then eiime an interval until 1784, when the 
regular succession of triennial music meetings began. 
Until 1834 the festivals were held in St. Blnlips Church 
for sacred music, and in the theatre for secular perform- 
ances. Ill 1834 they were wholly transferred to the iiewr 
Town-liall, where they have ever since been conducted. 
Th< sc meetings liavc been marked by the first production 
of many w'urks of the Jilghest iinjHWtance ; Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” for cx.ample, was ]iic)duced here in 1840, and 
(lotviod's “ Redemption” distinguished the festival of 1882. 
All the. great vocalists and instrument alisls available from 
the outset of the festivals have appeared at them, and 
no cost or labour have h<*cii spared by the inamigeinent to 
maintain the high cliar.icter of the meetings. 'J'ho fine 
organ in the Town-hall, built by Messrs. Hill of Loiubm, 
is the properly of the General Hospital Committee. I’atieiits 
arc admitted to the hospital fn‘e as regards accidents or 
urgent cases, and by suh.scribers’reconimciidation as regards 
other eases. Tin? Queen’s Hospital (w'holly free) was 
opened in 1810, in eonneciion with the nicdic.'il sehotd 
of Queen’s College, fnni which it is now separated. It 
receives about 1200 in-patients and about 15,000 ont- 
patient.s annuall}'. This huihling is rctnarloihle for the 
completeness of the out-patient department, which has one 
of the largest reception-halls in the eauiitry. The other 
ho.spitnls are tlie (’hiJdren’s (free), the Eye Hospital, the 
Ear and 'riinmt Iiitinnarv, the Orthopedic, the llosjnlul 
for Women’s Di.seuses, the. Skin and Lock Hospital, a 
hommopathic hospital, a dental hospital, a lying-in 
•charity, and a borough hos]»ital for crises of infectious di.s- 
case. There is also a general dispensaiy, tin! officers of 
which visit patients at their own homes. The Sanatoriiiin 
is at Blackwell, on the slopes of the Liekey Hills. There 
are also training institutes for nurses, and several minor 
charities, connected in various ways with the work of the 
hospitals. All these charities are mainly supported by 
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subscriptions and donations, few of them (excepting tho 
General Hospital) h.aving endowments or accumulated funds 
of any considerable amount. An important portion of 
tlicir income is derived from the Sunday hospital collec- 
tions and the hospital Saturday colled ion.s. Tlie former, 
begun in 1851), is a collection made on own Sunday in 
October in the ehnrc.hes and chapels. The produce of one 
year is given to the General Hosjiitul, of ^he ne.xt to tlie 
Queen’s Hospital, and that of lln* third is divided (in pro- 
portion to the work done by them) amongst the other 
medical eharilies. Tlihs collection bus yielded about 
XI 13,300 since its commencement. The Satuiday lio.spi- 
t:il eolleetion is made in the inamifactovios and workshops, 
nsnally in Mareli, and is condueled by a committee on 
w'hieh woikmen are largely represented. Its jirodiiee is 
divided nnamgst all the medical charities, according to the 
amount of their work. The total yield since its establish- 
ment in 1873 lias been about X37,000. Other rharities, 
not medical, iiiclude a deaf and diiml) .''chool for hoys ami 
girls, and an institute hw the, blind, both at Edgha-^ton ; 
.a gj eat series of alm.'-houses for aged W'Oinen, directed by 
flic tinslecK of Leneli'h Trust ; similar almshouses for 
ladie.*!, the Evaii.s’ Homes, at Sell}*, in-ar Birmingham; 
and the William Dudley Trust, consisting of the income of 
X100,000 hetjueathed by Mr. William Dudley, forrneily a 
jew'eller in Biiiniiigh.am, the produce of which gives aimiii- 
ties to deiayitil trade.siiien, loans to young men .starting in 
busiiies.s, and .annual donations to some one or more of the 
chanties of the town. The great eh.'irilahle iiistitutiiai of 
the town is Sir .losiah Mason’s charity at Krdington. This 
coiibists of almshouses for thirty w'oiinai, a servants’ home 
for girls who h.ave been 1 rained in lln“ Orphanage, and of an 
Oi'plianage for 300 girls, 150 hoy.s, and 50 infants, Tlie, 
Orpliaimge building was cmnpleted in 1800, at a co.st id 
XOO, 000, defrayed entirely by Sir Jo&i.ah Ma.son, in addition 
to wdiieh lie endowed tile charity W'ith e.sUites valued at 
X200,000. 'I'he government of the institution is directed 
by fourteen trustees, half of them apjiointed by the foiiiider, 
and the re.st elreted hv the Town Uonneil of Birmingham. 
Anollier charity of interest is the Reformatory School at 
Saltley, the first e.stahlishcd under the Act of 1854. It 
receives about eighty hoys. There are numerous other 
cliaritie.'-, of which details must ho sought in the local haml- 
IxHiks ; ami he.sides tliese the liovii is .'im]>ly siipjilied with 
friendly ami .side soeietie.s, partly eonneeted with national 
organizations, but largely conducted in association with 
the various manufactories. 

Manujttclurvft , — Tho manufaetiire.s of Birmingham are 
almost infinib* in their variety, and are marvellous in their 
ingenuity, whether as regards h.andicraft skill, the employ- 
ment of .seientitie, proees.se,s, or ihi' apydieation of machinery 
lollie task of prodnetion. Biriningliam iscs.'-ontially ainetal- 
working town. Ollier manufactures have been tried — tho 
first cotton-spinning mill, for example, was erected here by 
dolin Wyatt and Lewis Paul in 1730 — hut they have never 
taken root, and tin* phiee luis imw for generations settled 
down steadily to metal working. Lelaiid and Caimh ii 
deserihed its iron-work in llio sixteenth century; in the 
.sevM*ntcentli eenlnrv travellers found liirminghain steel- 
work dispersed over Hie Continent; in Hie eigliteiaitli cen- 
tury Burke spoke of the town as “the toy-shop of Euro]ie.” 
But since Burke’s lime the iinliistries of Biniiingliam have 
di'veloped enormously, until tln-re is no eoneeivahlo use of 
metal, from the mo.st precious kinds dowinvards, wliieh is 
not represented in the thoii.sands of f.ieturies and wovk- 
sliops scattered throughout the town. 'I'lie earliest inaiiu- 
factnres were sinith.s’ work of all descriptions, including 
cullery (a trade which has n<»w migrated almost wholly to 
Sheffield). 'I’hcn came Hie meking of arms — in the lirst 
instanee sw’ords, of which, so far back as the civil wars, 
the Binniiigluim cutlers furnished many thousands to tlio 
Parlitimentarian troops. Then tow’ards the clo.se of llio 
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Hcv<!nt.c«^iith (’(Mitury both military jiuJ sportiii;;, 

was iiitn)(lu( (‘ti, ami Binniii'^liain brcaino the hoirio of the 
»'ini tra«l«'. This business f;rew so rapidly Ibat between 
IHOI and 1H15 the vast number of fire ririns 

(^niis, carbines, aini ]iistols) were supplied to the «^o vein - 
inent. A^ain, between the end of I So-l aiul the be;:!jiiiiiiii»!; of 
l«r>7, the riinuiii;j;]Kiin jL'uninakers pnalueed over 1,000, 000 
hlaiid of nrins rfor tlie British and other ^ovenmieiits. 
'I'liese were tlui flourishing; days of the military arms 
trade, and two lar|j;e factories, each eaj)able of turning out 
2000 stand of arms weekly, and furnished with the most 
perfect automatic f^nnmakin;; inaehiiiery, weie set up to 
meet the deniaml. Owin;^, however, to the developiiieiifc 
of the government factory at Kntield, to the establishment 
of factories by forei;;n ^;overnineiils, and to the competition 
of tlie United States and Belgium, the military arms trade 
in Birmingham has puictieally died out. Seaieely an order 
has now' (IMHtO been received for three or four years; one 
of the great arn^s-makiiig eom|)a]iies is in li(|uidatioii, and 
thi‘ factory of the other is standing idle*. But though the 
military ti.ide is g<me, Itirmingliam still keej)S the sp«>rt- 
iiig gun tradi' ami the inannfaeture of cheap lire-arms for 
expoit.it ion to Afriea. The extent of this trade may bo 
infiTivd from the fiiet that nearly 500,000 gun and pistol 
harnd,'. im- pioved yemly at tin* jiroof-lumse — all guns 
being leijuired to pass tliis test before they can lie legally 
sold. Brass uiul ei>])per working is another trade of great 
extent in Biviniiigham, giving einjiloyinont to 10,000 or 
12,000 jiersons, and eonsinning (at a rough c.stimatc) o\er 
£2,000,01)0 worth of nn'tal ninmallu The trade is divided 
into sever’d biaiiehes — the diief of them being eahinet 
hrass-lomiding, ineluding all kinds of lioiise-littings, chan- 
ilelier making, bedstead making, eeeh'si.’isticul brass w’ork 
(vvhieh is almost wholly ]»vo<lu«‘cd in Birmingham), wire- 
drawing, tuliemaking, sliijis' sheathing, plumbers’ and naval 
l)r:is.s founding, ornamental w'ork in east, wrought, and 
]derced brass-fouiidiiig, known by its rreiich ipune of 
vHirrv jufli. Ii oil-working of various descriptions .also 
gives cniployiiient to a large number oi person.s in the pio- 
duchon of grates, gas and other stoves, engines of various 
kind.-., hed.^teads, whieh aie made by the million, ami con- 
•dltnte n great export trade, tinned good-s, enamelled iron 
g' ods (kicwii as hollow- ware), I'ie. (Jut nails are made by 
iii.ieliii'ciy in enoimons ijiiantities ; maehine-made serew's 
lor (.npciiters’ ns«* are largely prod need — Iliriiiiiigliaiii 
h.i’. ing a ))ractieal monopoly of this trade; pins are also 
mule hi wonderful automat ie machinery; and steel peiss 
(first ]n’odueed by Gillolt & Mason iii l?s;U))are iiow' made 
at the extraordinary rate of about 20,000,000 weekly, and 
jir. hav in price as lit/. ])er gross, jewelry is one of the 
st.’iple tratles of tlie town; tlie pi odued ions vary from tbe 
higbe.st class of ait-woik in g»»ld and gems down to the 
very ebeapest btain]M‘d gilt jewelr}. The trade employs 
about >i000 persons, and I’onsnnn's ]u’ohabIy XI, 000, 000 
woitli of the ])iecioiis metals annualh. (Jlosely connected 
w'ith this hraneli is the eh'ctio-pkited tiade, dne to the 
patents of Mi'ssrs. Klkiiigton, taken out from 18o8to 1812, 
and now' e.on.stituting one of tlie largest In anehes of industry, 
ill the production of works of line and ornninental art and of 
domestic use. Button- m.akingof all kinds — cloth, silk, wood, 
im*tal,aiid pe;irl — is still an ini]>urtant tiade, though Geriiiaii 
competition has interfered seriously with it. Papier inachc 
making, in trays, fiiriiilure, work-boxes, p.'iiiels for decora- 
tion, is exteiishely practised in Birminghaiii ; and the 
town is also noted for the excellenee of its nianiifacl lire of 
tlie best kinds of table glass (the coniinoii pressed kinds 
are not made liere), and for its ecclesiastical stained-glass 
work. Amongst the other trades whieh may be reckoned 
amongst leading branches of inilustry arc coining, die- 
sinking, win* and other rope making, nickel and copper 
refining, Avhip-making, saddlery and harness-niaking, rule- 
making, weighing niucltiue and scale uuiking, edge tools 


(excluding ordinary table cutlery), sew’ ing machine making, 
and hieycle-uiaking. Indeed it is impo.ssihle to mention 
any form of metal -w'orking, or smy combination of metal 
•witb other materials, that is not, practised in Binningbuin. 
In former days tliere were few large factories, most of llie 
work being done by small maslt*rs or by out-workers ” — 
that is, men employed at their own boini's ; but this con- 
dition is fast passing awaiy, owing to the grow'ing use of 
iiuiebinery, w'bieli involves a heavy expemiiturc of capital. 
Consequently the town is now able to show’ factori(*s us 
vast as any in the kingdom, employing from J300 to nearly 
aOOO workpeople in single establishments ; but the system 
of small niaiiufaeturers still exists to a very large extent, 
and much of the hestw'ork is done by them. J'he w'orkineii, 
as a ruli!, earn high w’agiis— higher in the average than 
those of any other industrial coniiuuiiity ; they live invari- 
ably in separate bouses, many of them (through building 
siK'ieties) being the owners of their dwellings ; and gene- 
rally speaking they are lemarkable for intelligence and 
good conduet. Strikes are very rare in Binningbam, tbe 
coinj)aratively f(*w tradi*s’ unions which exist hero being 
able to adjust dispiiti'd ijiieslioiis by frii-iidly arraugcmeiit 
between masters and men. 

Birmingham is the centre of a gie.it raihvay and canal 
system — the London and Nortli -western, the Miilland,nnd 
the Great M’estern eonnecting the town w’ith all parts of 
the country. The two iir.st-uamea companies unite in the 
Central Station in New' Street — a \a.st building at present 
covered with a single-span loof, 1100 feet long, 212 feet 
wide, and 80 feet high. This station is mav (l88fi) in 
process of enlargement, at a cost of over X2r>0,000, and its 
area will be more than doubled, the new* station ah.si>rhing 
several streets in its m’iglibourhood, .and neei’.'s.-sitatiiig ex- 
tensive alterations in the middle of tlie town. It is now 
apjiroaebed by long tuiincl.s, north and south, through 
which more than 500 trains jiiiss in tbe course of tbe day of 
Iw'eiity-four hours. 'J’lic Great Western Railway has its 
own station in Snow' Hill; and all thn*e coin panics have 
se]iarate statioiLS in the outskirts of the town for goods 
trailie. The canal system, begun so far hack as 1707, was 
greatly extended by Telford and others down to 1S20, and 
iiow' gives facilities for tlie carriage of heavy goods, coal, t.'te., 
ti> and from all the piinelpal districts of the kingdom. 
Much of the traflie, however, ba.s been traii-sferred to tlie 
lailways, and several of the canals have ]>assed into their 
iiands; l)ut the canal system .‘4ill remains an important 
factor In the prosperity of tlie town. 

J*uhlic Jinildiufjs. — In addition to the Mason College, 
the Midland Institute, and the free libraries already ineii- 
tioued, the chief public buildings are tlic following; — The 
Town-ball, built in 18111, el.is.sie, d-’dgn, of tbe Co.*inlbian 
order. Tbe material is gray Angle.scy maible, left unj)(.! 
islied. Tbe ehii*f exterior feature is a range of eohmms 
going round the building, le^ting on an urehed plinth, and 
supjwrling a boldly-designed ])ediinciit. The extreme 
(exterior) length is IGfi feet; breu’.ltli, 104; height, 8.*l. 
The principal room (capable of seating fiOOO persons) is 140 
feet, long and 05 feet in breadth and height; nreintect.s, 
Messrs. Hansom & Welsh (Mr. Hansom was the inventor 
of the ‘‘Hansom” cab). TJie Coimcil-Iiou.se (near the 
Town- bull) provides aecommodation for tlie tnunicipal 
oilices; the council chamber is a very noble youm,and tlierfe 
are extensive Builes of reception-rooms for use in municipal 
entertalimients. The prineijial front (to (hdmoie Row) i.s 
29G feet long ; the height to the central pediment, 90 feet ; 
and the total height to tlie top of the dome, 102 feet. Tlio 
o^ier fronts are (Cougi*eve Street) 122 feet njid (Eden 
Place) 150 feet. 'Hie architect is Mr. Yeoville 'I’liomason, 
Birmingham. The building is now (1880) being completed 
by tbe erection, on the Edmund Street front, of offices for 
the corporation gas department, with a lofty clock-tower at 
tlie Congreve Street angle. Above these oflices proviBion i& 
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made for a free art gallery, which will have tihont 300 feet 
of length. The cost of the whole huildiiig, when finisliecl and 
fitted, will probably reach over X300,()00, exclusive of the 
site. The (leiieral Post-oflitie, Paradise Street, a plain 
building, with a sorting-room 100 feet by 45 feet; in the 
public hall of the post otlice is a marble slaitue of the late 
Sir Rowland Hill (sculptor, Mr. P. Hollins). Tho Market 
Hall, High Street, opened in 1835, cost nearly £70,000; 
dimensions — length, 365 feet ; breadth, 108 feet ;• height, 
GO feet. It contains GOO stalls for vendors of fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, meat, fish, &c. The Exeliango has a frontage 
f»f 63 feet to New Street, and of 180 feet to Stephenson 
Place ; the ground floor is let in shops, and the upper 
floor.s for ofiices. Tho great room used for the Exchange 
is 80 feet long hy 70 w’idc, and 23 high, llic building also 
contains a large assembly-room, used for concerts, A-c., a 
restaurant, and the offices and ine<iting-rooni of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Tin* design is Gothic, the principal fabric 
being a central tower 100 feet high. "I'lic Exchange was 
opened in .Taimary, 1865; architect, Mr. E. Ilohncs. The 
Great Western Arcade, constructed in 1875 (arcljitect, Mr. 
W. H. Ward), is 400 feet long and 40 feet high, rising in 
the central dome to 75 feet. It contains forty-two simps 
on the ground floor and tin* same nnniher in the galleries. 
Another arcade, of .still largiT dimensions, is about to be 
eonstrueted ; and a third, inueh sinfilhT, leads from Cor- 
poration Street to Cannon Street. The Public Oflice, 
Moor Stre(!t, i.s tlio seat of tlic magistrates’ scssion.s, and 
the quarter-sessions are held hevc. It has four court-rooms, 
two of which are daily used. The gaol, erected hy the 
bonnigh authorities, lait now transferred to the government, 
is atWiiLson Green; it is capable of receiving 500 prisoners 
on the sepaivitc system. The lunatic asylum is also at 
Winson Green ; jiiiotlier asylum for chronie cases has been 
erected at Ruhoiy on the Liekey Hills. The workhouse at 
Birmingham Heath is capable of cont.iining lU'arly 2000 
ininatc.s ; sopamte seiiools, arr.ang<*d as cottage homes (nbont 
thirty cbildieii in each), tm* provided at Marston Green for 
the pauper children. 

Itecrention and Aviftsetnvnfs . — Means of open-air recrea- 
tion arc alfordt’d by nuiiu'vous parks and gardens belonging 
to the corporation. These are — ^Aston iMrk, 41) .aeies, in 
tlie centre of nliich .stands Aston Hall, built hy Sir Thomas 
lloltt*, in tin; reign of Janies I. The ]jark and hall were 
acquired by the corporation in 18.18, and were ojioiicd by 
the queen on the loth of June in that year, Adderlcy 
Park, 10 .acres, given hy Sir C. Adderlcy (now Lord Nor- 
ton), with a building used as a free library; Calthorpc 
Park, 31 acres, given h_> Lord Caltlioi-pe, a large lamlowiicr 
in Edgbnston; Caniiou Hill Park, 57 acres, and Siii.-tllhcath 
Park, 42 aen*s, both given liy Miss Hyland, of Barford, 
Warwick.shire, a lejirchentativc of an old Birmingham 
family; Burhnry Street Gardens, 4 acre.s, given hy Sir. W. 
Middlemore; Highgate Park, 0 acres, and Summerfitdd 
Park, 12 acre.*., both bought by the corporation; Park Street 
(iardens, 4 acres, and St. Mary’s Gardens, 3 acres, both 
of th(‘m cliurehy.irds transferred to the corporation hy a 
local Act of Parliament, and laid out as pleasure-grounds. 
The Borough Cemetery at Witton, 105 acres, is also open 
for public use. Numerous plots of ground, at street coriU'rs 
and oHkt open spaces, arc an an god as public gardens, ,nnd 
trees m e ])lanted jilong many of Hie streets and roads, seat.s 
and drinking fountains being placed at intervals. The 
corporation has four sots of baths, oneh having large 
swimming-baths, in diffeveut parts of tho town. At Edg- 
baston Ibere is a subscription Botanic Garden, of 16 acres, 
with loigc ranges of glass-houses ; and at Aston there are 
extensive pleasure gardens (open on payment) adjoining 
Aston Park, and known as tho “ Lower Grounds.” These 
are largely used for flower shows, football and cricket 
matches, &c., and they also cimtain a large and handsome 
theatre. In tho borough there are two theatres, the Royal 


and the Prince of Wales ; a third is in course of erection. 
There arc also three large music-halls and several smaller 
01IC.S. Mu.sieal societies ai*e numerous, smno of them having 
200 to 300 members, all trained vocalists or instnimcntal 
performers, from whom the Imiul and chonis of the trieii- 
ni.al festivals are lsirg«*ly derived. So much is music, 
practised in Birmingham Hint no week nasses during the 
season without one or more concerts. Ghcap concerts of a^ 
high order arc given each Saturday in Hie Town-hall, by 
a musical associ.ation formed for that jmrpose. 

Mist'clIaHetntK, — The daily newspapovs are, The Daihf 
Post (Liberal) and '/Vic haihf (I<r.ette (Gunscrviitiv*’), 
both of which are jnorning papeis; and Iheie are al.M> 
one or two evening pajiei.s. 'riicre me two w<Lkly 
papers, Wii'Uii Post (Satiivcl.iy), Lilmral, and JIn'ald 
(Thm*sdiiy), neutral. Two “ satirie.il ” papers are also pnh - 
lislied weekly, and onr* nioiitlily. There are two monthly 
inagiizineR, one in eonneetioii with Mason C’ollege, ami one 
with the Institute; .and one quarterly, issued by the Cen- 
tral Literary Association, 'flic AreliUiological section of 
file Institute, the Hisloiieal Society, and the Philosophical 
Society also publish Hieir Tran.*'aetion.s.’’ There are 
eleven l)auk.s in Binningh.'im ; and six piincip.’il clubs, two 
Liberal, two (’onsevvalive, and two non- political ; besides 
iminerous minor clubs, both social and ]M>litica1. There 
are twenty- si-ven masonie lodges in the town. The public 
statues are inimerous; they comnicniorale Nelson (We.st- 
macott), Peel (Hollins), Priestley (Williamson), Thomas 
Attwood (Thomas), James Wall (Munro), Georgr Dawason 
(WiKilner), Joseph Stmgc (I'liomas), Sir Rowland Hill 
(Hollins), the lute Piinre Consiwt (Eoley), and her Majesty 
the Queen (Wooliu*r). The tomi al.*>o jiossesses Foley’s 
original models of the stalu»‘s of Gohlsmitli .and Burke, cast 
hy Messrs. Elkinglon for erection .at Dublin. At tin* rear 
of the Town-hall there is a liandsome memorial fountain, 
with portviut medallion, erected to comuieniorate Hie numi- 
eipal services of Mr. .loseph Cliambevlain ; and in the hall is a 
line bust of M«*ndelssolm by Hollins, pl.iceil there in com- 
iijemoralion of Hie production of the ‘‘ Elijah ” in 18-16. The 
government ofliccs and buildings in Biimingham are tho 
County Court, the Probate U(‘gistry for Warwick.sliirc, Hu* 
Inland Revenue Ofiiee, the Mnall-arms proof-house of 
the war department, the assay oflice for gold and silver 
]>late, tlie p(>st oflice, the gaol, and barracks fur cavalry. 
'I'lierc is also a voliiiilcer rifle corps (the Isl Warkwick- 
sliiie), 1260 strong, which has its .speclil armouiy and 
•Irlll-hall Cattle and dog .shows arc held aiiiiiially, tho 
former in liiiigh y Hall, which covers an area of acre, 
and the latter in Cinv.on Hall, the iiKiin exliihitiou room of 
which is 103 fi-ct by IH feet. 

BIB'NAM, a hill in the east of Perllisliire, Scotland, 
1580 feet high, on tlic .south side of thtj town of Dunkeld. 
It WJis formerly ])art of a roy.il forest. One of the opposite 
liills to the S.E. is Dnn.sinane, with some rcniain.s of the 
ii.siirper Macheth’s castle. Both Birnani Wood and Dunsi- 
ii.aneureimmort:ili/(‘d in Shakspean‘’.s tivigedy of ‘‘ Macbeth,'’ 
“ Fcai n«)t till Birnam 
) coiiio l< I DiitiHinnnc.” 

BIRTHS, REGISTRATION OF. By the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act, 37 &. 38 Vicl. c. 88, it is 
n*qnired Hint in the ease of every child burn alive it is the 
duty of the father .and mother, or wliori* these arc unable 
to fulfil the duty, of the occupier <»f Hie hou.se, and of each 
person present at the birth, and the person liaving cliarge 
of the child, to give notice to the registrar of the district 
within forty -two days. H required by the registrar the 
day of the birth. Hie name (if any li.as betn given) of the 
eliild, the name, .snniame, and profession of the father 
(except where the child Is ilU*gitim.ate), and the name and 
maiden surname of the mother must also he given, and the 
register sigiied hy the person giving the information. 
Where a child is illegitimately bom tlie registrar must not 
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rnt«*r in llie rcfifistcr the name of any jwrsoii as father of 
the child, unless at the joint request of the mother and of 
tlic person who acknowledges the paternity. In such case 
both persons must sign the register. 

No fee or reward can be lawfully d(‘mandi*d by the 
registrar, niile.sH lie is required to attend at the rcsidenec 
of the infoniiant^or the house where the birth took place, 
when he is authorized to demand a fec‘ of one shilling. 
After the expiration of twelve months a birth cannot be 
registered except with the written authority of the registrar- 
general. If, within twelve months aftiT the name of a child 
has been registereil, a difierent or additional name he given 
to it in baptism, the parent, guavilian, or other person may 
jiresent a certilieate signed by th<' minister who baptized 
the child, a ml by ])ayinent of a fee of one shilling, may 
liave the name jn’operly altered in the register, and certitied 
to the registrar-gtiieral. 

The law of Scotland on this subject i.s similar to that of 
England, with an additional ])l•o^i^ion that where a child 
is registcicd as being illegitimately horn, and the parents 
subsequently marry, the entry must be corrected in the 
miargiii by a note recording sueh mavriage. 

BIRTHWORT. See AuisToiiOciiiAcii.E. 

BIS'CAY, BAY OF, is that portion of the Atlantic 
Oeeaii which washes tlie nortlievii e()ast of Sjiaiii, and divides 
ft from the western coast of Trance. Its ojiening, which is 
direeted to the N.N.K., measuv<‘d lietween the two extreme 
points, Ca]K‘ Ortegal and the Isle of Ouc.ssaut, is about 400 
miles widf!. From the ojiening tlie liay gradually hc‘,rom(‘s 
nniTowTr, the eoast of Trance trending to the S.K., while that 
of Spain coiitimn‘s nearly in a due eastern ilijection. A line 
drawn from St. Jean d(*. Luz, sit tinted at the western ex- 
tremity of tlie Pyrenees, to the middle of the opening of the 
■gulf, would measure about .‘500 miles, whieh is th(j length 
•of the gulf. The .shores whieh inclose this bay vary greatly 
in character. Beginning with (-ape Ortegal, and continuing 
along the whole northern co:ist of Sj)aiu, they are rocky and 
•elev.'ite,d, sometiiiies rising to several hniidrisi feet, and cut 
■by numerous short inhds, which in several places form ex- 
•c-elleiit harbours. This roc:ky coast extends upw.ards of .‘100 
miles. The shores of FrauctJ ])U!sent a dilFerent aspeet. 
From tlie Bidat^soa to tlic Gironde, upv\ards of 150 inile.s, 
they are sandy and low, lined l»y .an uninterrupted series of 
.sandy downs, by wliieh mimerous lakes .are sepamted from 
the sea. There is not a .single harbuiir on all this coast 
except those formed by tlie embouchures (»f tlie rivers Adour 
and Gironde. To the N. of the Gironde the .shore eontiiiiKss 
to be low and marshy, but at no great distance from the 
bench a line undulating country commeiieea. This kind of 
coast continue.^ as far as the Bay of I^Ioihihan and the Pen- 
insula of C^uiberon, about miles. The remainder of the 
French coast along the Bay of Biscay, .about 120 niile.s in 
length, is moderately high, being roekv only in a few’ pl.accs. 
In this part llujre are scver.il good liai hours. 

No islands or rocks occur along the coast of .Spain, nor 
along ih.at of Franco S. of the Gironde. But to the N. of 
this liver, at no great dist.am'e from the shoie, are the isk's 
of 01^*1*011, lid, Noirinoutier, .and Bonin, all of which are 
rather low and mar.shy’, Tlie rocky island of D'Veii lies 
further from the shore. West of the Ihiy of (^uiheron the 
islands are .smaller hiit more nnmerous, and the r(»eks fre- 
quent. 'i'Jie most eoiisiderahhi i.slamls are Belle Isle and 
tlu- rocky .and almost inaeco.ssihIe Oiiessant. 

The rivers which run into the Ray of Biscay on thcco.ast 
of Spain h.avc a .short course, so that here tlic basin of the 
h.iy extends only’ a short distance inland. But it is other- 
wise in France. Here tlie basin of tlie hay coinpiises more 
than half tlie surface of France, including the h:isin of the 
Loire, which extends 200 milc.s inkind, and those of the 
(lavoime, the Adour, the Cluueiite, the Sfevre Niortaise, the 
Yilaine, and the Blavet. 

I’hc commerce carried on in tlic hiirbours of the Bay' of 


Biscay is considerable. Spain, liow’cver, furnishes only a 
small portion of the exjiorts, owing to the diilieulty of trans- 
porting heavy commodities to the eoast from the interior. 
From the inland provinces only wool is brought to the jiorts 
of .Santander and Bilbao; the produce of the coast itself is 
not considerable, .and consists chiefly of fruits. But more 
than lialf the products of the soil of France, .and nearly the 
same portion of its manufactures, are exported from tho 
harbours of Bayonne, Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Nantes; and 
largo quantities of foreign merchandise arc received by 
the same ports. 

The navigation of this part of ilio ocean w’ould he easy 
and safe, on arconnt <)f the great width of the bay and the 
absence of rocks and shoals, if its waters during strong 
w'cstcni and norlh-w’cstern winds w'cre not extremely agi- 
tated, and formed into high, short, and broken waves. On 
tliis account it is nearly .as much feared by navigators as 
th(‘ Gape of Good Hope. Tliis efl’cet is mainly produced liy 
the peculiar form of the hay, but is jirohably bometimi's in- 
creased by the current whicli runs along tin* whole of its 
shores. This curvent <irigiiiales near Cape Ortegal, and 
runs along the northern shores of .Sjiaiii and w’csterii shores 
of France, to the point where the Bay of Biscay' and the 
British (flannel join. .Shooting across the niontli of tin* 
latter, it skirts and sometimes incloses the Scilly Islands. 
It then bends further W., and ajiproaehe.s the coast of Ire- 
land, between (kipe Carnsorc and Cape Ch'av, whence it runs 
1.0 the .S.W. and S., till it joins the North African cun’ent. 
This current is liimlly ])ereet>tiblc after a long interval of 
moderate winds; but after liard and continual gales from 
the we.st it is felt in consiclerahle strength at the Scilly 
Islands and the southern eoa.^t of Ireland, and c.au.sc.s ou 
both points grc.at loss of life and property, wli(*n vessels 
have been carried out of their wav by it ami thick weather 
l>revents their setting themselves riglil by an observation. 

BIS'CBGItXA, a se.aport town of .SontluTn Italy, in tie* 
province of Bari, on a rocky promontory on the Adriatic, 
12 miles K,S.E. of Barletta and 13 miles S.E. of Trani. 
Population, 22,000. A railway conneets Bisceglia with 
the Gulf of Taranto on tho one hand, and with Aueona 
and the central and north Italian lines on the other. TJie 
town is surrounded by lofty stone walls, .ami is ill built. 
It is the seat of a bi.shoprir, bus a catlicdrai, tw’O collegia^* 
and some other churches, a jiublic school, a hospital, and a 
tine thi'atre. Its port admits only .small Ycs.scls,and it h.s.s 
little trade. It has numerous re.servoirs and cisterns cut in 
the .solid rock, and arched over, for tiic cnllection and pre- 
servation of the rain-water, the place being entirely desti- 
tute of s})rings. It is sup])Osed by .some to he the Natiolu?n 
of the Peutingeriuu Uibles, but otlur critics contend that 
its .ancient name w’a.s Vigilke, 

BXS'CUIT, a kind of bread usually made in the fimn 
of Hat cake.s, and pierced with holes, to insuri? the complete 
evaporation of moisture in the baking, which i.s iieces.vary 
•for preserving it during long voyage.^. Biscuits arc used 
on land as a kind of lii.xm'v, hut at sea they are an article 
of tlie fir.st necessity, since bread, in the more ordinary 
form ill which it is used ou shore, would s])eedily become 
mouldy and unfit for food. The name biscuit (twice baked ) 
is eviilently derived from the nature of the processes to 
which this kind of bread was formerly subjected. The two ' 
bakings tlieii used are no longer found necessary, but tlie 
n.amc, although thus rcndcM'cd inappropriate, liiw been con- 
tinued. Tbo same name is applied, inappropriately also, 
to several articles made by confcctiori<jr8,'6uch as sponge 
biscuits, Naples biscuits, &c., which are swcctcQcd with 
sug.ar, and are not reduced by baking to the .state of dry- 
ness which is a noce.ssary qmility of biscuits in their ordi- 
n.avy form. Biscuits for use ns ship-bread arc usually in.ado 
of the meal of wheat, from which only the coarsest bran 
has been separated. Tho processes of mixing, kneading, 
stamjdng, and baking by Imnd were brought to an almost* 
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macliinc^likc degree of rapidity and n*gularity in the great 
biscuit manufactories CBtablislu'd by govi'niment for sup- 
plying tlio British navy ; but of into yearn they have been 
still further perfected and facilitated by the introduction 
of machinery, by wliicli the dough is iliurunghly mixed and 
rolled out into sheets about 2 yards long and I wide, which 
aro stamped at one stroke into about sixty hexagonal bis- 
(uiits of about six to the pound, in such a manner as to 
leave the sln!et suiUciently coherent to be put into the oven 
as one piece, though when baked the biscuits are easily 
separated. During the last, few years groat iinprovcmeiits 
have been made in their m.anufiuitnre. The hexagonal 
shape has been suhbtifcutcd for the circular, because iteOects 
a saving of time and material, and of space in packing. 

BISCUIT, in pottery, is a tenn applied to nrlicle.*; 
which have been only once baked or hujucd, and have 
not yet received the glazji or vitreous coat with w'hich most 
articles of porcelain or earlhcnwtne arc covered. The name 
appears t(» he giv(‘n f»\viiig to tlie resemblance of Mich 
wares, in colour and texture, t<» ship-bie.ad. Bi.scnit-w.arc 
is ])enneal>le to water, which, Imwever, it imbibes without 
undergoing any .alteratioii of texture; and owing to this 
(jnality it is used for vessels in wJiich thiids arc cooled by 
evaporation from the outer surface. 

BIS'HAREEN is the comniun name of several tribes 
which inlmbil tlie mountain ilesert hclweeii the valley of 
the Nile and the Bed Sea, The Irilx's comprised under this 
name are masteis of the desert lying between the Wady 
Nahy (about 2r N. hit.) to the month of the Atbara or 
T.ieazze; hut lliey are also found to the N. of Wa<ly Nahy, 
where th(*y arc mixed with the Ahahde tribes, to whom the 
country N. of Wady Nahy is considered to belong. To the 
S. some of tlie Bi.shareen tribes are met with as far as 
Mashowa (!<>“ N. hit.) on tlie Ued Sea, .and here they are 
mixed with their sontlicrn neighbiiurs, the IladiMRlua. In 
their manner of life lliey are Jiedoiiins, though evidently 
not tif Arabian origin. In winter they ]»aK(m'e tlieir eanicis 
and sheep on tlie mountains near tlie Bed Sea; hut in suni- 
iner, when the grass is dried ii]) in the desert, they de.scend 
to the Nile to feed tlieir cattle on the herbage along the 
hunks of the stn^ams. 

BISHNUFUR the ancient capital of 

Banknra district, Bengal, under its native rajahs — rH»w a 
municipality, and the m(*st populous town in the district 
— is situated a few miles south of the Dluilkisor Biver. 
Bisliiiupur is one of the principal seats of commerce in the 
Ihinkiira district. The chief exports are rice, oil-seeds, 
lae, cotton and silk e.lotli, and silk cocoons ; the imports, 
Kiiglbsh pleees-goods, salt, tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, and 
]nilses. 'J’ho town contains a largo W'eaving population, 
•nul i.s noted for tJie niamifacture of cotton and silk cloths 
of tine (piality. Besides the usual public oHiccs, there are 
several schools, a number of Hindu temples, and boiuc. 
Moliamnied.an mosques. Aii«'ient Bishimpui', if we may 
jiiiL any trust in the natiio ehronielers, was a magnificent 
city, "‘more heantifLil than the beautiful houses of Imlra 
in hcavLii.” It was fortitied by a eonnectod lino of cur- 
tains ami ba.stioiis, 7 miles in length, with small circular 
ravelins covering many of the curtains. The citadel lies 
within tlie fortili< atioiis, and hero was situated the palace 
of the injahs. 'i’hc population in was 18,000, 

BISHOP, the mim« of that superior order of pastors 
or ministeis in the (Jhristiau Chureh who exercise .superiu- 
tendeiice over the ordinary pastors within a certain district, 
called their see or diocese, and to whom also belongs the 
performance of ordination, consecration (or dedication to 
religious purposes) of persons or places, and finally excom- 
munication. 

The word bishop is corrupted (?rcek. Tpiscopos became 
episcopus when the Latins adopted it. They iiitrudiiced 
it among the Saxons, with whom, by losing something both 
at the hcgimiing and the end, it became piscopj or us 


written in Anglo-Saxon characters, Uipceop. Other modem 
languages retain the Greek term slightly modified, as the 
Italian vescovo^ Spanish obispo^ and French tveque^ as well 
as the German hUchnf^ Dutch hisschnp^ and Swedish biskop. 

The word episcopus literally signllies “an inspector or 
snperintendeiit,” and a bishop is an overseer, overlooker, 
siiperiiitiMidcnt in the Christian Church. ^As a title it cer- j 
tainly dates from njiostolic times, but tliere arc difiereiit^ 
theories as to tlie functions of the ofiice in the primitive 
church. Accf)nling to the epi.scoj)al tlieory maintaiuod by tho 
Anglican, Gieck, and Boman Catholic Churches, the bishops 
are the, direct S]>iritnal successors of the apostles, ami have 
been from the eailiest times an order distinct and superior 
hi aulh<»rity to the presbytery. It is asserted that the first 
bishops were a])])ointed to their ollice, ami t(> the district 
whfr<‘ it was to be inaiiiUined, by the apostles themsclve,s, 
and that the spiritual power and authority has been handed 
down in unbroken line ever sinee. The l)isho]).s alone have 
the power of ordination in the chureh, and tlieir ofiiee is 
ahsolntely nceessary to its I'ontinumiee. 

By the advocates of tlie opposing theory — the I’reshy- 
terians — it is deelarisl that no trace of unysueh order is to 
he found eilliiT in the New Testament or in the history of 
the earliest period of the idiiireh. Aceordiiig to this view 
there was at lirst no distiiielion between ])reshyter and 
bishop, the terms being used synonymously, both titles 
being ai>plied to tlie same ])ersoiiH; tliey are never at this 
period used togetluT as if they were applied to distinct 
orders, aiul that bislio]»s and deacons are referred to in ihu 
New 'JVstameiit as tliough they inehided all the olliecrs of 
the chureli. Then* lias been \er\ imieli coiitrovcisy between 
the advocates of these dith'reut theories, with the result 
that each sitle regards its ease as fully jirovecl, but is quite 
unable to eonvinec tlie other. 

Ulost of the reformed ehurehe.s of the Continent have 
ceased to maintain an episeojial onier, ami the preshyterian 
theory is U])held in Great Biitlin not only by tlie churches 
taking that n.ame, Imt also liy most of tiio indepondeiit 
ehuiehcs. The i*pi.scopal theory is very strongly held in 
the Kastern and Boman Cliiiudies, as it is also by tho. 
('hiireh of England; but while the lalidity of the orders 
in the otlier ebiuclies is admitted by tlii‘ ('lmr<*h of Kiigland, 
the validity of her own is denied at least l»y the Boman 
Catholic Chureh. 

'J’lie ejiisro]ialiau theory is not so mneli a question of* 
names as that there have ever been tliiee di.stinet orders in 
the (’hristiau CUmreli. Altliongli the names Kpiscopos 
ami J*rcsbiiftros were to .‘.onie extent used synonymously, 
and sigiiilied tlie same otVn-e, this was at a peiiod when tho 
apostolic otliee was in full \igour. There were tlicn — 1, 
jqtostles; 2, bishops or preshy t<‘rs; o, deacons. As the 
apostles ]»assed away, however, those ciders who succeeded 
to the admiiiistr.it ive, ami other functions which had been 
exercised by the njiosties, but wbieh weie not ])eisoual to 
them, eaine t<* be speeiallv (allied i pisevpoi^ as being 
ov(*vseevs of elders and deaioiis as W'cll us of the faithful 
generally. Tiius we lind Titus appointed by St. Paul, not as 
an (dder of a congregation, but to ordain elders in every city. 

It would be foreign to the pur]>oseof this woik to defend 
either liew of llie subject, and the arguments are too 
elaborate and mimerons on both sides of the qiie.stion to he 
detailed liere. It may be iin ntioiied, liowe\er, that while 
ill the eoiiti overs ies of the past the w’oids of the N(wv les- 
taiiicnt, the writings of tho falliers, ami the influence of 
.liidaisiii hav(f :ill been earefiilly considered, the equiilly 
impoitaiit iiifliieii.’3 of i»aganisin upon the early chureh is 
only now iceeiving the attention it deserves. 

A very valuable contribution to the history of thi.9 part 
of the subject is to he foumi in tlic Bainpton Lectures for 
1880, on “Early Christian Organization,” by Edwin llntch, 
M.A. In his introduction lie remarks: — “With probably 
no single exception, the names of Christian institutions and 
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ChriBtiau officers arc shared by them m common with 
institntiuns ontKido Christianity. These resemblances have 
always been admitted, find liavo to some extent long been 
investigated. But evidence which has not been thoroughly 
investigated until recent years, and evidence which has only 
within recent years come to light — especially in the nnim- 
'ypeachablc form onnscriptions — has shown that the resem- 
blances arc not merely general hut minute.” In conformity 
with this guiding ])riiiciplc, the questions, What in its origin 
was the Christian society? and Wliat were the primitive 
conceptions attaching to tin; offie(?s of bishop, presbyter, 
and deaeon? arc answered by Mr. Hatch partly from Chris- 
tian and Jewish sources, but jnrgcly from such evidence as 
remains to ns concerning the organization of oilier societies 
or corporations existing side by side with the Christian 
societies in the Roman world. The body of officers in a 
Christian eommiinity correspiaided to tlio committee of an 
associaticm, or to Hie senate of a municipality. Many of 
the Cliristian names are tlic same as those commonly used 
ill these two parallel societies. Tlie officei*s of a C-liristiaii 
comimmity, of a municijiality, and of an associutiiin wore 
known collectively by the common name of ordo; individu- 
ally as well as collectively all alike were called 
and “ it is a legitimate iiifercnet! from the mass of existing 
evidence” — an inference accepted by writers of almost every 
theological school — that they ivcrc also all called cpiscopoL 
TJic name cpixcopoi had, generally speaking, special refer- 
ence to fiiiaucial or adiniiiistralive functions. The com- 
mittee of a municipal senate, engaged in administering 
funds for a particular purpose became for the time being 
episropoi^ and in numerous instances the word is found 
applied to the iinancitil offices of an assiKuation ora temple. 
The episcopoi of a Christian eommunily were jirobably 
originally the receivers and administrators of church funds. 
They wen; in the beginning members of the presbytery or 
council of elders — the name prcnbu(erox is iii the earliest 
Christian times interchangeable willi that of cpiscopos^ as 
has been oftem pointed out. The result touliieh Ihese con- 
Biderations lead Mr. Hatch is to support the contention of 
the I’lesbyteriaus that the special dignity and authority 
assigned to tlic order of bishops is tlie grmvth of later times. 

Turning now to tin? consideration of the ])rcseut time, it 
may be observed that Ibc functions of a bishop are in all 
countries nearly the same. In the Ciiurch of Kiigland they 
• are — 1, confirmation, which is done in the presence of a 
bishop, who may be understood in tliis ceremony to recog- 
nize or receive into the Cliristian Church the persons honi 
within his diocese; 2, ordination, or the appointment of 
persons deemed by him properly qualified to the office of 
deacon in tlie cliurch, and aftenvards of presbyter or priest; 
3, consecration of presbyters when tliey are appointed to 
the office of bishop ; 4, dedication or consecration of 
edifices erected for the performance of Christian services, 
or of ground set apai*t for religious purposes, as especially 
for the burial of the dead ; 5, iiistitutioii or collation to 
vacant churches in his diocese ; C, superiiitendeiice of the 
conduct of the several pastors in his diocese in respect of 
morals, of residence, and of tlic porforniane.e of the public 
services of the chureh; and 7, cxcommuiiiealion, and iu 
the case of ministers deprivation and degradation. These 
ore the most material of the functions wliicli have been 
retained by Christian bishops. In England they are also 
the medium of communication hetw eem the sovereign and 
people in respect of all nftairs connected with religion, and 
are an important constituent in the House of Lords. 

Whatever kind of assembly or council for the. advice of 
the king tliLue was in the earliest times <,f tlie English 
kingdom, the bisJiops were chief persons in it. The charters 
of th<! early Norman kings usually run in the fonn that they 
are granted by the assent and advice of the bishops as well 
as others ; and ivlicn the ancient great council became the 
modern I'arliament the bishops were seated in the Upper 


House, It is argued that they sit as barons f BCO Bauom], 
but the writ of summons runs to them as bislfops of such a 
place, without any reference to the temporal baronies held 
by them. In the Parliament of 1C42 a bill was passed for 
removing the bisliops from their seats, but at the Restoration 
this Act was repealed or declared invalid, and the English 
bishops have over since had seats in the House of Lords. 

For the exeention of many of the duties belonging to 
their high function they have officers, as chancellors and 
other officials, who hold courts in tlie bishop’s name. 

The election of bishops in the eai-licst times was vested 
in the people who consiitiitod the Cluristian Churcli in the 
cily to which they were called ; afterwards, when tlie num- 
ber of Christians was greatly increased, and there wore 
numerous assistant jircshytcrs, in the presbyters and some 
of the laity conjointly. But after a time the presbyters 
only seem to have exercised the right, and the bishop was 
elected by them assembled in cliaptcr. The nomination of 
.such an important functionary was, however, an object of 
gi'eat importance to the temporal princes, and they at length 
virtually obtained the nomination. In England there is 
still the shadow of an eleetion by the chapters in the 
cathedrals. When a bishop dies the event is eertified to 
the king by the cha]»ter. The king writes to the chapter 
that they proceed to elect a successor; this letter is called 
the coiif/c d''eUrc, The king, however, transmits to them 
at the same time the name of some person wdinm he expects 
tJiem to elect. If within a short time they do not elect, the 
king may nominate by his own authority; if they elect any 
other than the person named in the king's writ they incur 
the jKmaUi(‘8 oi a praemunire, wdiich includes foifeiture of 
goods, outlawry, and other evils. The bishop thus elected 
is confirmed under a royal commission, when ho takes the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, canonical obedience, and 
against simony. He is next installed, and finally coii- 
seernted, which is perfonn(*d by the archbishop or some 
other bishop named in a coTnmis.sion for the purpose, 
assisted by two other bishops. No person can be elected a 
bishop who is under thirty years of age. 

In this countiy, and generally throughout Europe, an 
archbishop has his own diocese, in which lie exercises ordi- 
nary episcopal functions, and also a superiority and a 
certain jurisdiction over the bishups iu his province, who 
arc sometimes called his suffragans, together with some 
peculiar privileges. I'hc word c»r syllable arch is the Greek 
clement and denotes precedence or authority. Patri- 
arch is a compound of the same dass, denoting the chief 
father, and is used in ecclesiastical nomenclature to denote 
a bishop who has anthority not only over other bishops, 
but over all tlie bishops of divers kingdoms or states ; it 
is analogous in signification to the word pope (papa), a 
bishop who lias this extended superintendence. 

The w'ord archiepiskopo^, or archbishop, does not occur 
till about or after the fourth century. Other terms by 
ifhich an archbishop is sometimes designated are primxite 
and metropoUtm. The first of these is formed from the 
Latin word primus, “ the first,” and denotes simple pre- 
cedency, the first among the bishops. The latter is a Latin 
word (metropolUanns) formed from the Greek, which, 
rendered literally into English, would be the man of the 
metropolis or mother-city — that is, the bisliop who resides 
in that city whieJi contains the chief chureh of all the other 
churches within the province or district in which he is the 
metropolitan. The Greek word is me.tropolit.es. 

Under the later empire the name metropolis was applied 
to various cities of Asia, and cxMiferred on them as a title 
of rank. The Emperors Theodosius and Valontinian con- 
fen-ed on Berytns in Phoenicia the name and rank of a 
metropolis, “for many and sufficient reasons” ('‘Cod.,’* xi. 
tit 22, 21). Accordingly tlie bishop of a mcti-opolis was 
called metropolitan (Gr. metropolites), and the bishop of a 
city which was under a metropolis was simply called bishop. 
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All tlio bisliopB, both metropolitan and otherB, were subject 
to the archbishop iind patriarch of Constantinople^ who 
received his instructions in ecclesiastical imitters from tho 
emperor (“Cod.,” i. tit. ft, s. 42, 43). 

The amutint of supcrintcndciico mid control exercised by 
the Archbishops of York and Canterbury over the bishops 
in their respective provinces docs not seem to be very aceu- 
rat(‘ly defined. If any bishop introduces irregulai-ities into ' 
bis diocese, or is f^uilty of scandalous immoralities, the arch- 
bishop of the province may, as it seems, inquire, call to 
acconnt, and punish. Jn disputes between a diocesan and 
his clerpy an appeal lies to tho arehbisluip of the province 
ill all cases except disputes respecting curates' stipends 
(I and 2 Viet, c, 10(1). The archbishop could of old 
appoint a coadjutor to one of his suflVagans who was infirm 
or incapable; and this power was confirmed by G & 7 Viet, 
e. 02, entitled “An Act to provide for tho Performance 
of the Kpiscopal Functions in case of flic incapacity of any 
ilisliop or Archbishop.” 

The archbishop also nominates to the benefices or dig- 
nities whicli an* at tho disposal of flu*. biBliop.*; in his j»ro- 
vince, if not filled up within six months from the time of 
the avoidance. During tlie v.acancy of a see ho is the 
guardian of the spiritualities. 

The arcliliishop lias certain honorary distinctions; lie lias 
in his style the phiase “by divine ]»rovidcnee,” hut llit‘ 
bishop’s style runs “ by divine permission and while the 
bishop is only installed, the archbishop is said to Im* 
enthroned. The title, of “ Grace ” and “Most Rcvei*cnd 
Father in God ” is used in speaking and writing to arch- 
bishops, and bishops have the title of “l^rd” and “Right 
Ueveiend Father in God.” 

The archbishops may nominate eight clerks e,ach to he. 
their chaplains, and bishops six. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury claims tho right of jdaciiig tho crown upon the 
liead of the king at his coronation; and the Archbishop of 
York claims to perforin tlie same office for the queen coii- 
#iort, mid he, is lier perpetual cliuphiin. Tlie Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the chief medium of conirnunicatioii betiveen 
the clergy and the king, and is consulted by tho king’s 
tniiiisters in all affidrs touching tho ecelesiastieiil part of 
the constitution. The two arelibislH»ps have precedence of 
4 UI temporal peers, except those of the blood-royal, and 
except that the lord clmnccllor lias place between the 
two m'chbisbops. 

After the archbbliops, tho Bishops of London, Durham, 
nnd Winchester have respectively precedence, and then the 
bishops of both provinces, according to their seniority of 
consecration, or translation to an English see from that of 
Sodor and Alan, which ranks lowest 

St. Andrew's is to Scotland what Canterbury is to Eng- 
land ; and while the Episcopal fonn and order of the Church 
existed in that country it was the seat of tho archbishop, 
though till 1470, when tho pope granted him the title of 
urrhbishop, h(* was known only as the Episcopus Maxiiints 
Scotia;. In 1401 tho Bishop of Glasgow obtained the title 
of arehbisliop, and had three bishops placed as sufTragans 
under him. Until about 1466 the Archbishop of York claimed 
metropolitan jurisdiction over tho bishops in Scotland. 

In connection with the Protestant Episcopal Clmrch in 
Ireland there are still two archhishopries and ten bishop- 
rics, ns no alterations were made by the Representative 
Chnreli PuKly, incorporated in 1870, after the disestablish- 
ment of the church. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland consists of four 
archbishops and twonty-fonr bishops. 

England and Woles were, soon after the Reformation, 
divided by tho Roman Catholic Church into “ districts,” 
•over each of which a bishop was placed. But in 1850, 
In consequence of a rescript issued by the pope, a com- 
plete hierarchy was directed to be formed in Groat Britain, 
This created considerable agitation; and in August, 1851, 


the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill (14 & 15 Viet, 
c. 60) was passed, by which all briefs or rescripts of 
the pope conferring any such jurisdiction or title were 
dcclai'ed void ; any person publishing such bull or rescript, 
or acting upon it, or assuniiiig tiie title of are bbi shop or 
bishop of any city or place within tlio United Kingdom, 
was rendered liable, to n penalty of £Ui0, to be roe<»vered 9 
in a court of law', but only with the con’lSent of or by the^ 
attoniey-general in England or Ireland, and the loid 
udvoentc in Seotland. Then* w'as never any eoniiotion 
under this Aet, and the titles w’ore almost universally 
ascribed to the Iionian Catholic dignitaries by ineinliers of 
their ow'n mid otiicr eoimiuinioiis. In fact the Act, wliieli 
had been passed hastily in a perioil of somewhat unveafcon- 
able panic, had hceoine so complete a dead letter that in 
1871 it was repealed. There are now one Roman Catholic 
archbishop and fourteen bishops in England and Wales, and 
two arehlashops and four hisiiops in Seotland. 

In tho British colonies the first bishopric created was 
Unit of Nova Seolia, in 1787, since wliieli they h.ive been 
appointed by the crown in most <if the principal settle- 
ments. In 1 811 a hishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland w’as appointed for Jerusalem. 'J’ln; rigljt of 
appointment is alternatidy enjoyed by tho erroviis of 
Prussia and England ; but tho Archbishoji of Canterbury 
lias a veto on tbo Prussian ajipointnient. The Aet 5 Viet, 
e. 6, was passed to etiahle the Arclibishops of (^■lllterhury 
and York, ainl such bishops as they might select, to eoiise- 
crate a foreign hishop. 

Ill tho Episcopal (’hurch of the United States of North 
America tlie superior ])owers of church government are 
vested in a General or National Convention, which meets 
trieniimlly. The Convention consists of two Houses. The 
bishops sit as a body in tlieir ow'ii right, and form a s(*pa- 
r.ato Iloiise. The Lower House is coniyiosed of lay ai d 
clerical delegates. Each diocese is represeriteil by four 
laymen and four of the (dergj', w'ho arc elected by local 
diocesan conventions. The lay members of tlie dioeesiiu 
conventions are elected by their respect ive congregations or 
vestries. 'J'he General Convention, amongst other things, 
has the pow'cr of revising old or making new' canons. It 
hears and determines charges against bishops; receives aii<l 
examines testimonials from dioces.aii e^niveiitioiis recom- 
mending new bishops, and decides upon Iheir appointment ; 
without the certificate of the General Convention a bisliop • 
eaniiut be consecrated. The sittings of a General Conven- 
tion usually last about three weeks. 

The bishops of the Methodist Ei>iseopal Church of tlie 
United States hai'O no particular province or district. 

JUahops in Partihuf , — This is an elliptie.al phrase, and is 
to be supplied with tiie word Infiddium. These ait* bishops 
who have no acliwl see, but who are considered as if thi'y 
had, under the fiction that they are bishops in sneci'ssioii 
to those W'ho were the actual hi.riiops in cities where 
Christianity once flourished. >\'hon a Christian missionary 
is to be sent forth in the cliariieter of a hishop into a country 
imperfectly Christianized, and w'h(*re the converts are not 
brought into any regular church order, tho poyio does not 
consecrate the missionary as the hishop of that country in 
whicli his sendees are required, hnt as the* bishop of one 
of the extinct 6ees,w’ho is supposed to have left his diocese 
and to be travelling in those parts. So, w’heii England had 
broken oil* from the Roman Catholic Church, and yet con- 
tinued its own nnhroken series of bishops in the recognized 
English sees, it was, for Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
affairs, divided into “ districts,” over each of whicli n bishop 
was placed, who w'ns a hhhop in partibutt. 

Suffragan liUhopf . — In England eveiy bishop is, in 
certain views of his character and position, regarded as a 
.siiffi-ngan of the .archbishop in whose province he is; for in 
early times the title was given to all provincial bishops 
who gave their suffrages in the synod summoned by their 
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metr(i|iolitan. But the HuHrngan bishop is rntlicr to be 
und<M*.stiKul uH a hishnp iu paHihuH^ who was admitted by 
the Knglish bishops before the Reformation to assist them 
ill the performance of the duties of their office. When a 
bishop tilled some hi«;h office of state the asHistnnee of a 
►uffraj;nn was almost essential, and was probably usually 
\ roucfded by the pope, to whom such mattei-s belonged, 
^ when asked for. * By the Act of 2(> Henry VIII. c. 14, the 
title of suffragan bishops was coufiM-red upon a rlass of 
])orsoiis who were styled chorepisvopi t»r iMiimtry bisliops, 
iu the aneient church. The pn-amble of this Act recites 
that (iu the Reformation') “ gotid laws bad been made for 
electing and coiiseeratiiig arclibisliops and bishops, but no 
])rovisioii bad been m:i<le for suHVagans which h.ad lieeii 
aecustoincd here for tiie inoie speedy administration of the 
sacraments and other devout things,” &e. ; therefore it was 
enacted that the ]»laces following should be the sees of 
bishops snffrsigan- viz. Bedford, Berwick, Bridgewater, 
Bristol, Cambridge, (.-olchcster, Hover, St. Cerniaiiis, Guild- 
ford, Gloucester, Grantham, Hull, lluiitingdon. Isle of 
Wiglit, T])swieh, Leieesler, Marlborough, Moulton. Nottiiig- 
ham, Penrith, Shaftesbury, Soutliainjdon, Shrewsbury, 
'I’aunton, and Thetford. I’lns Act was ivpcjiled by I &. 2 
Mary, c. and was revived by 1 JClizabetb, and during 
her reign there was a Nuffiagnn (to the Arehbislio]> of 
<^ant4‘rbnry) at l)o\cr and eisewhere. The last td the 
suffragans of this ])eriod was Dr. Sterne <if C<tl«'lic.ster. 
Fnan his time the law fell into desuetude, but was never 
lepealcd, and in IWTl) two suffragans wert' appoint <*<1 — <uic, 
railed the Bishop of I)oV4'r, for the Arc-hhishop of Canter- 
bury, and thr <jthcr, calltMl the l!isho]j <»f Nottingbam, f<n* 
tile Bishop of Jancolu. 'bbehe were tin* first app4»iiitinciits 
of the kind in England for iieailv 300 vears. 

BISH'OP. a hev erage nsnh! by pouring red wine (cl.aret, 
burgundy, «}ic. ), i-itbcr hot or cold, on rij)e hitter oranges, 
and whieh is afterwards sugared .'iiid spiced to taste. In 
preparing the oranges the white jmrt lietwe«*n the rind and 
tln‘ pulp is rcmove<I :in<l thrown away. Wiicn white wine 
is u,s<id in this way the com]>omid is tenneil cunUnal^ and 
when Tokay is U'.imI it is called pope. 

BZSH'OP, SIR HRNRV ROWLEY, one of the 
lufist pojnilar of Kinjlish musie.al <*oniposers, was horn in 
1780 in London. When <inly eiglileeii la* produced sets of 
musical ernbellishinentH to small pieces, his teacher being 
• Kraiiceseo Bianelii; and these boyish effusions were so w ell 
reeeived that in 18J0, young as he still was, lie was offered 
and und(‘rlook the entire cliarge of the music at Coveiit 
Garden Theatre us cuniposer ami ilin-etor. He e,<intiimc 4 l.liere 
for many \ears, Ins speciality being tin* “nnisleal drama,” 
a variety of entertainment now praoli<*alIy extinct, in wdiicli 
tlm jmjiriineiit situations of an exciting drama were iiiten- 
siiicd by music, vocal and iiistruineiitab so that for the 
nioment the drama iie<*anu! converted into an opera, 'i'lie 
opera coinlriue. differs from Bishop's “ <f}ienis,’’ in th.at 
the first is a musical work of wdinrli the jiortions are eoii- 
iHMded by dialogue, and the latter is a ilraina «if wliicli tin* 
dialogue oeeusionally giv4*s way for the introduetioii of 
music at appropriate points. A.s instances may be men- 
tioned, amongst many works of Ibis chiss produced at Covent 
Garden by Bfsliop, t lie 'following: — “The JMiller and his 
Men” eonhiined, amongst other pieces, tin* delightful 
round, know'Ji to all musical amateurs as “ When the w’iiid 
blows;” “Guy Mannering ” gave <iccasion for the famous 
glee “ 'J'he CJiougli and Crow,” ami the scarcely less famous 
“Trainj) Chorus; ” •• 'J'lie Law of Java” is now know’u only 
ns the shrine wliii’di held the gem of modem glc<*-%v;iting, 
“Mynheer van Duiick;” and tho name 4»t “Clari” will 
never be forgotten, tliongli tlio play has long passed from 
remenibrance, for it is immortalized by “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” In I82r* Tdsliop left Covent Garden foi Drury 
Lane, ana had the audacity, resulting in well-merited fail- 
ure, to attcm]»t li^ally with Carl iMaria vou Weber, whoso 


iiiastcM-piecc, “Oberon,” the Coveiit Garden management 
had ilie honour of producing. Bishop as a writer of small 
works was a really great master of his craft, hut works 
of large calibre were beyond his range. “Aladdin,” the 
opera in que.stion, was a fiasco; and an almost equally 
dismal fate overtook his oratorio, “Tho Seventh Day,” 
written in 1838 for the PhiUiannonlc Society. Yet at this 
very time he was writing for Vanxhall, of which he was tho 
innsical director, “ My Pretty Jane,” one of tho sweetest 
ballads in English music, inscx>arably associated with the 
faultless siugiug of Sims Reeves. In 183ft he totik the 
degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford, and in 1841 heeaine pro- 
fessor at Ediiiburgli University. Ho was knighted iu 
1842, and succeeded Dr. Crotch ns profc.ssor at Oxford 
University in 1848. In ISfill he became Mus. Doe., pro- 
ducing as his “ exercise ” an ode performed at the instal- 
lation of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of the University. 
Bishop died in 1 855. 

BISHOP-AUCKLAND, a market -town in the county 
of Durham, is situated on an eminence on the south hank 
of tho river Wear, 10 inil<*s S.W. from Durham, mid 24(»4- 
froni Ivaidon by the Gn‘at Northern Railway. Tliif sm.all 
river tlaunless flows past the eastern side of the town iiit»» 
the We.'ir. The town is well built, and lias of late years 
been mueh imjiroved. It bus a spacious market-place, in 
whieh stands an elegant Gothic bank, and a haiidsouu: 
tuwn*-liall, with a very urnunieiital facade. In addition 
to the municipal oftices the building contains a large 
music hall or tLsscmbly rooms. The t<iM’n alsf) posscs.ses a 
good ineehanies' institute and two emlowi*d selaiols. Tin* 
Bishop t)f Durham has a p.daee here, to whieh is annexed 
a beautiful Gothic chapel, the whole oeeiipying the site 
of a former inagiiificciit palace belonging t<i the bishojis of 
Durham. The Gauiiless flow's througli the bishop's park, 
which is 800 acres in extent. Thi^ t«)wn eonlaius largo 
eiigim*ering and edge-tool works and some cotton- mills, 
and in the neighbourhood are some very extensive coal- 
mines. The population in 1881 was 11,032. 

BISH'OPRIC is a term <‘quivalt*nt to diocese or see, 
denoting the distrie.t through whieh the bishop's suporiii- 
teiidenee extends. Tin* final sy liable is the Anglo-Saxon 
rive (dominion), whieh entered iu like manner into the com- 
]K)siti<in of fnie or two other words. 'I’he Avord dioeese 
is from tho Greek dioikesis^ whieh literally signifies “ ud- 
ministmtion.” 3’lie Avord see, in Ereueh s/tv/e, in Italian 
sedia, signifies “ seat,”* “ residence,” and is ultimately 
di'iivcd from the Latin sedes. Tho Italians call the holy 
see la sedia apostoiica; and the French, Ic saint sietje. 

In England there aie two arehbi.shoprics and twenty- five 
bishopries; in Wales, four bishopries; the Isle of Man 
funiiM also a bishoja'ic, but the bishop, and the junior of 
the rest, jiroA'ided he be not either of the archbishops, or 
bishop (»f London, Durham, or Winchester, have no seat iu 
Parliament. 

At the Conquest there were tAvo archbishopries and 
thirteen bishopries: — Canterbury, York; London', Win- 
chester, Ohiclicstcr, Rochester, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, 
Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, Coventry and Idclifield, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, Durham. 

King Henry 1., in 11 Oft, erected Ely into a bbshopric, 
the church of the monastery being made a catlicdral.'^ 

Near the end of the reign of Henry 1. the 8<*c of Cailisle 
was founded. The diocese, before tlie alterations effected 
by 6 & 7 Will. IV. e. 77, consisted of portions of tho 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, pcrli.aps not 
before e,omprehended within any English dioiiese. * 

No other change took place till 1541, when King Henry 
VIII. erected six new bishoprics. These wore — 1, Oxford; 
2, Peterborough; 3, Glonccstcr; 4, Bristol; 5, Chester; 
G, Westminster, the county of Middlesex, which before had 
belonged to tho diocese of London, being assigned to it as 
a diocese. In about niiio years Tliirlby, the first and only 
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bishop of Wostminstcrf was translated to the sco of Nor- 
wicli, and the county of Middlesex was restored to the 
diocese of Loudon. 

The following; are the most iuterestinf; particulars relat- 
ing to the English bishoprics, according to the Clergy 
List” 

rnOVINOK OF CANTKKDI’UY. 


(Salari/ of Archbishop, £15,000.) 



Salary. 

Area 
in Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Population. 

Albans, St., . 

£ 

4,600 

1,430,257 

180,999 

657,257 

Asa]>h, St., . 

4,20U 

1,007,58.3 

.5.5,132 

257,098 

Bangor, . . 

Bath & Wells, 

4,200 

985, 94C 

40,197 

209,102 

.0,000 

1,043,059 

80,012 

430, .320 

Caiitia'hury, . 

— 

914,170 

100,007 

507,091 

(4iiohestcr, . 

4,200 

934,851 

75,149 

410,328 

DaA'id’s, St., . 

4,.000 

2,272,7(10 

9.3,610 

450,039 

Kly,. . . . 

5,600 

1,357,705 

111,030 

619,286 

Ex(*tcr, . 
Gh'uoestor and 

4,200 

1,032,140 

104,550 

601,374 

Bristol, . . 

5,000 

1,000,503 

121,101 

(137,048 

Hereford, . . 

4,200 

980,241 

49,091 

237,138 

Lichfield, . . 

4,500 

1,740,007 

270,387 

1,350,809 

Liueohi, , . 

5,000 

2,302,814 

102,917 

767,491 

LlandatV, . . 

4,200 

797,804 

92,205 

503,581 

London, . . 

10,000 

181,250 

321,199 

2,539,017 

Xorwich, . . 

4,. 000 

1,994, ,525 

119,783 

608,123 

Oxford, . . 

5,000 

1,385,779 

115,248 

.552,772 

I'eti'rborougli, 

4,500 

1,210,327 

115,407 

014,970 

Rochester,. . 

a,ooo 

310,952 

180,722 

1,800,000 

Salisbury, . . 
'I’ruro, . . . 
Winchester, . 

6,000 

1,309,017 

80,245 

383,511 

3,000 

890,935 

74,525 

305,412 

G,500 

1,415,049 

139,109 

773,819 

\Vor<*estev, 

5,000 

1,037,461 

202,471 

980,982 

'I’otal, . . 

— 

28,253,478 

j‘i,891,576 

16,279,310 


ritOVINCIO OF YORK. 

(Salary of Archbhht^), £10,000.) 



Salary. 

in Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Population. 


£ " 




('a. lisle, . . 

4500 

1,503,728 

05,425 

334,786 

(Jhestor, . , 

4500 

908,312 

00,359 

561,201 

Durliam, . . 

7000 

010,523 

178,373 

1,077,569 

Liverpool, 

3500 

202,819 

120,000 

890,512 

Manchester, . 

4200 

.583,085 

374,902 

80,000 

1,893,512 

Newcastle, . 

3500 

1,290,312 

4.H4,024 

Ripon, . . 

4500 

2,098,582 

305,001 

1,. 357, 053 

Sodor and Man, 

2000 

145,325 

9,413 

64,042 

York, . . 


1,730,704 

197,387 

1,060,878 

Total, 


9,259,390 

1,:)91,523 

r, 603, 607 


From the year 1541 until IbOO no change was made in 
the diocGsan.distribution of England. Before the passing 
of 0 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, tlio revenues wore not in any 
degree proportionate to the extent or population of tlic 
diocese, as they arose chioiiy from lands, the revenues from 
which varied gi'oatly. The Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, 
created a new bishopric in England (that of Ripon), and 
provided for the union of the bishopric of Bristol with 


that of Gloucester. Tliis Act not only remodelled the dio- 
cesan divisions of England, but provided for a fresh distri- 
bution of the revenues of the different bishops according to a 
certain fixed scale. The dioeosc of Manchester was created 
by tlie 10 & 11 Viet. e. 108, which also modified the dio- 
ceses of St Asaph, Bangor, and Chester. The bishopnc of 
St. Albans was created in 187 5, with the view of relieving tlic 
Bishops of Winchester and Rochester of pifrt of their duties ; < 
and that of Truro, in 1870, in order to relieve tlie Bishop 
of Exeter. A hishopric of Liverpool was created in 1870, 
one of Newcastle in 1882, and one of Bristol in 1884. 

The surplus revenues from the riclier sees .are ])aid into 
the liaiuls of the Ecclesiastical Coinniissioners, and consti- 
tute w’liat IS calhal the l4)iscopa] Fund. In 1851) an Act 
was passed (.12 iJJt Vict. c. Ill"), cii.ahling bishops who 
liad become incapacitated ])y intiriiiity to resign — their 
successor b(*ing obliged to ]»ay them either £2Ut)0 a 3’car 
or a third of tl)e ineuine of the see, if that would amount 
to more than £2001) a year, during their lifetime. 

The hishopvie of Man is traced to (jcnnanne, one of the 
companions of St. l*atrick, in the fifth century. Sodor, 
which is Knp])(>sed to he a Danish term for the Western 
Isles of Scotland, was mwler the same bishop till the reign 
of Richard II., N\la*n, tie* Isle of Man having fallen niidei’ 
tlie English sovereignty, the islands withdrew themselves, 
and had a hishop of their oavu. The nomination of the 
bishop was in the house of Stanley, earls of Derhv, from 
whtaii it passed by an luaress t(* the Murrays, dukes of 
Atliole. This bisliopiie was deelared bv Act do Henry 
Vlll. to he ill the jnris»liction of the proviuci! of York. 
The Act fi & 7 Will. IV. e. 77, aetually united (prospec- 
tively) the l>islio]>ric of Sudor and Man to that of (’arlisle, 
but by 1 Vict, c, dO, it >Aa.s coiitiiiiied as an iiulepeiidciit 
bishopric. 

The Isle of Wight and the isles of Jersc*v and Guernsey 
willi the small islamis adjsiecul, are in the diocese of Win- 
chestiT; the Scillv Isles are in that of 4’ruro. 

At the Ih'voliition the Frehl>vt(‘rian Cliurcli of Scotland 
wjis aclci\()wle(iged as the national eliuich; but there is 
still an Episeo]).*!! (lliureh in that country, the memhers of 
wliieli are there in llie character of Dissenters. Tliere ar« 
sc*v<*n bislio])s h«*Ionging to the Scotch Ej)iscopal Church 
— \i7. Argyle and tin* Isli-s, riiechiii, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
niul Ayr, Moray ami Ihiss, St. Andiews, and Aberdeen. 

Before the ])assing i»f d 4 Will. IV. e. .47, and 4 & r> , 
Will. IV. c. IK), tluMc were h.iir jirehhisliopri«*s and eighteen 
hishopric.s in the I’rotestant Cliurcli of Ireland. By the 
above Acts the arclihishopiics ncrc rialiiced to two, Armagh 
and Dublin, and hisho])iics to ten — vi/. M»*atli, Ossorj’, 
Down, Killaloe, Cork, Limerick, Tuam, Derry, Kilmorc, 
and Cashel. Since 1871 the Irish hishojis and archbishops 
h.ave had no coimcetion with tin* state. 

BISHOP’S-CASTLS. a market -town of Shropshire, is 
17 miles S.S.W. from Shrewshmy. and 18(>;j from London. 
It is tin* termiims of the Bishop’s-Castle hraneh «)f tho 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railn.'iv, and is 1();J miles from 
the Craven Arms .lunetion. It probably ilevives its namo 
from a tMstle belonging to the hisliops of Hereford, which 
formerly stof»d there. 'I'lie town stands on the declivity of 
a hill, near the river Chin, and is irregularly built. Siwcral 
new houses have h(*cn creeded in recent ye*iivs. It c.ontains 
a town ‘hall, a liaiulsonie maiket-liuuse, and a fino old 
Norniaii clmreh, which was rebuilt in 1800. ITiilil tho 
Reform Act of ]8d2 tlii.s placi* returned tAvo members to 
tho House of Commons. ro]mlalion of the parish, 2100. 

BISHOP’S STORTFOBD, a toAvn of Hertford, is 
42 miles from l.iaidon by the (lro;t Eastern Railway, It 
stands on the Stort, and tho manor once belonged to the 
bishops of London. The ti#wii, which on the whole is well 
built, is in the form of a cross, the two principal streets 
intei-sccting each other, with the markci-pluco in the eentn*. 
A great deal of corn is accumulated here, and the malting 
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trade carried on to a groat extent. The parish church 
jMjflsesses a fine lofty tower. There m*o also two district 
churches and phu'cs of worship for all denominations of 
dissenters — those for the CongiTgationalists and Wesleyans 
being new and elegant buildings. The cdueatioual wants 
of the, inhabitants un; amply provided fur in u high school, 
collegiate school, diocesan training college, and scvcml 
private schools.k' Population, C701. Stortfoid was in 
existence before the Noimaii Conquest, and its castle, 
known as Waytemorc Castle, w'as presented by Willkm 
the ConqucTOi* to Maurice, bisliop of f.ondon, and his sue- 
c-esHovs. TJie building w'as, however, demolislied hy King 
John, and only a few ruins remain. 

BISHOP’S WALTHAM, a market-town in Hamp- 
shire, 1) miles S.S.K. from Winchester, and K2 from Ijondon 
by the South-western Railway. prineipal buildings 

of int«'rcst me the parish cliiireli, a neat Congregational 
ehapel, and the Royal Albert Intinnary, a very pleasant 
eominodious striietiire, with a Icria-eotta statue of the 
Prince Consort crowning the portico. There is a national 
school, and a handsome British school aceonnnod/iting 200 
elnldren, Tlic population is 2481. TJie town has liad a 
rather important history, and was the seat of a bishop’s 
palace, the ruins of wlileli still remain. 

BISHOPSTOKB, a town of Hampshire, 0 J utiles from 
Winchester, and 72 from London by Hit; Sontb-western 
Railway, is a place of eonsidorahle, importance as a centre 
of local trade. TJic Itchin, on wliieli Bisliopstoke is sitn- 
ated, is navigable to Winelie.stcr, and heavy goods are 
thereby transinitt<id to that city on the one hand and 
Southampton on the other. A great elieese market is held 
here the third Thursday in <!very month, the railway being 
carried direct to the sheds and stores. Population, loJT. 

BISHOP-WBARMOUTH. Sec Sitni»icuj.ani>. 

BXSLBY, a small town in Cloneestersliirc, 11 miles 
S.E. from Cloucesler and J from Stroud, 'riio church is 
ancient, and contains some interesting moiminents. The 
parish, which is large, and contains several villages, has a 
population of 61(50. There arc inanufactun's of woollens. 

BISBIAXICK-SCHONHAUSBN, KARL OTTO, 
PRINCE VON, the great cst Gorman statesman of modern 
times, was born 1st April, 1816, on the Schunhausen estate, 
situated in Prussian Saxony. The noble family of which he 
is a member originally came from the Mark of Brandenburg, 
^ where its history can be traced as far Imdc us the twelfth 
century. One of its members, Friedrich Von Bismarck, 
exchanged the Brandenburg estates for those of ScliOn- 
liauseu, Crevese, &e., and beenine through Ins two sons the 
ancestor of the two flonri.shing families of the Bismarcks 
of SchUnhaiiseii and those of Crevese. Both families 
belong to wliat in Germany is culled the Jmiktr class, a 
branch of the landed aristocracy of tliat country, whose 
members have devoted tlieinselves chiefly to military ser- 
vice. The oflicers of the army, up to the close of the 
eighteenth century, were exclusively drawn from the ranks 
of the jtinkerx^ and at the pr<?scnt day the majority of 
them are still of noble origin. InteiiM-ly Oonbcrvative, 
proud and narrow, this branch of the nobility lias ever 
been the most devoted to the support of the throne, and 
exceedingly jealous of its own class privileges. The father 
of Prince Bismarck >viis a major in tlie Prussian army; 
hut as ho intended his son for the civil service of the state, 
the young Bismarck followed the? military profession for 
the period of one year only as required hy law. He studied 
law at Gottingen, Berlin, and Grcifswald, passed the 
necessary preliminary trials, and then for a time retired to 
pass the life of a country gentleman. Hi.s college cmcer 
appears to have been marked by a sonu'what impetnons 
and boisterous pursuit of tin* pleasures incidental to the 
life of a German student, not excluding the indulgence in 
copions libations and the fighting of about twenty duels, 
one of whieh left a pcrmnnciit scar nixm Ids face. In 


184(5 he entered public life, being elected a member of the 
Diet of Prussian Saxony and of the General Di(?t in 1847. 
Firmly attached to the feudal traditions he had inherited, 
possessed of exuberant animal spirits, and an overbearing 
])UgnacionH disposition, be soon became marked as one of 
the most narrow .and bigoted members of the Conservative 
piul-y. So outspokeai and reckless did he a])pear in bis 
defence of the absolutism of the sovereign and of the 
privileges of the aristocracy, tliat his own ])arty looked 
upon him as being to(» extreme in his views, and too rash 
in his exposition of them, while the advanced laborals 
almost regarded him with contempt. His evident ability, 
liow^ever, soon made itself apparent; and though no orator, 
in the usual sense of the word, liis vigorous and pointed 
speech always commanded the attention of his audience. 
During the i*evoriitionary epoch of 1848 he retired for a 
time from parliarnciitniy life, hut returned in 1840. and 
was unwearied in his efforts to oppose the. programme of 
the revolutionists, and loudly declared his approval of the. 
reactionary policy of the Prus.sian prime minister, Baron 
Mantcuffel. 'J'lic latter in return, in May, 1861, appointed 
Bismarck to the restored Diet at Frankfort, as First 
Secrct.ary of Legation, and three months later proiiKded 
him to the rank of ainhasR.ador. This post lie occujiied 
for a period of eiglit years, until the beginning of 18615. 
To this Diet be went, as he lias since declared, with strong 
sympathies in favour of Austria; and in a speech made 
during the year previous to his appointment, he publicly 
declared that Pinssia should place herself in a subordinate 
position to Austria, in order tlie better to combat German 
democracy. During his occupation of this post, however, 
his views underwent an entire change, and he tliere formed 
the first plans of that policy whicli afterwards served to 
change tlie face of Kurope, The representative of Austria 
at the Diet was the minister, Herr Von Rechburg, and 
the two men soon became determined opponents, their 
skirmishes awakening lively interest Among the other 
memlnsrs. One of these, which afterwards became famous, 
took place as follows: — the Austrian ambassador culled a 
council of the members of the Diet at bis own house, and 
by way of impressing them with bis dignity, received them 
in bis dressing gow'ii. Bismarck, to be even wdth him, 
drew his cigai* case ont of his pocket, and offering a cigar 
to his neighbour, took one himself, and imincdiatiily lighted 
it saying, without waiting for an answer, “ You have no 
objection, dear count ? ”• On the outbreak of the Italian 
war, the people of Gennany took the side of Italy and 
France against Austria, and there can be little, doubt that 
the sympathies of Bismarck were in the same direction. 
The court at Berlin, however, was inclined towards Austria, 
and accordingly thought it better to remove its energetic 
ambassador out of the way of events by sending him to St. 
Petersburg, 'where he remsined from April, 18615, to the 
spring of 18(52. During this stay ho had excellent oppor- 
tunities for making a study of Ibo condition of the Russian 
court and people, the knowledge thus gained being of im- 
mense service to him in the later stages of his career. He also 
contrived to keep himself fully abreast of the tide of (lermnii 
politics, and though absent he exercised so much indnence 
as to arouse considerable adverse criticism from the LiUiral ^ 
press of Prussia. In the autumn of 1861 Bismarck had 
an interview with the king at Baden-Baden, and there 
explained his views as to the future policy of Prussia with 
such effect tliat the king commanded him to elaboiatc and 
complete the sketch he had given, and to put it in writing. 
The following year, on the dissolution of the Prussian 
Chambers for refusing to vote the incmaso in the army, 
Bismarck was recalled from St. Pcitersburg, and invited to 
enter the ministry. lie declined this offer, but obtained 
the post of ambassador at Paris. Here be entered into 
intimate relations with the court of the Tuileries, and duritig 
the Slimmer contrived to secure a secret understanding 
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with the French government, by means of which he was 
aiilc to deal with Austria without the least fear of French 
intervention. While at Paris Napoleon III. gave him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, as a proof of his esteem ; 
but his success at Paris only served to incrensc his un- 
popularity at home, and when on the 24tli September, 
1802, he became Prussian minister of foreign affairs, he 
had but littlo prospect of gaining the good-will of the 
Lower Chambers. Certainly he made no attempt to do 
so ; but losing his patience at the first opposition he cn- 
conntered, placed himself at the head of the Jnnkcr party, 
and treated the representatives of the people with the 
utmost contempt and detiance. Ills budget and army 
reorganization measures were sharply criticised and tjp- 
poHcd when tlu^y were presented, and in return the Cham- 
bers were twice dissolved, and a third time they were 
simply sent home with the iiitiniatioii that the bndget 
would bo settled witliout them. 

Not only wmis this indifference shown towards the powers 
of the deputies, but they w’cre treated in addition by Bis- 
marck and his colleague, the minister for war (Herr von 
Roon), with the most reckless insolence. In the contest 
the ministers were comj»letely victorimis ; and to carry ont 
more completely their schemes, tlioy went further, and 
suppressed not only the liberty of the press, or such 
liberty as hud been previously enjoy<*d, but they also 
successfully prosecuted the members of the Chambers 
for their speeches against the government delivered in 
the House itself. So intense was the feeling aroused by 
their conduct that the crown princo publicly expressed 
bis disapproval of some of the measures, and wrote a letter 
of protest against the ministry ; but, secure of the support 
of the king, the ministers steadily pursued the course they 
had marked out. By the beginning of 1808 the nimy was 
ready, and Bismarck had already commenced to pick a 
quarrel with Austria, when his plans wore altered fora time 
by the death of the King of Denmark on the night of the 
14th November of that year. This event brought the 
question of the future of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein 
up for immediate settlement. The Gennan Diet at once 
caused the temtory to he occupied by Saxon and Hanoverian 
troops, but Bisinanik also sent a force of Prussians along 
with them. On this Austria declared she must send a 
force also, and Bismarck skilfully used the event to set 
Austria against the smaller German states, and unite with 
him in taking interim possession of the duchies. This 
juTiingoment soon afforded the means for bringing about 
the war he had so long desired. He had already secured 
the aid of Italy, which wanted Venetia, and had bribed the 
Kmporor of the French into neutrality by promises which 
w -re afterwards repudiated. He now, in addition, applied 
himself to obtain the support of the leaders of the Liberal 
party, and sure that his plans were ripe, explained the 
objects for which ho had laboured, and which ho declared 
had compelled him to disregard for a time the rights of the 
Houses. The idea of the expulsion of Austria from Ger- 
many, and the promotion of German unity under the 
guidance of Prassia, which ho put forth, served to gein the 
confidence of his fonner opponents, and the triumphant 
result of the wai* with Austria in 1866 completed the 
transformation. By this victory he obtained the exclusion 
of Austria from the Germanic Oonfederation, incorporated 
Hanover and Frankfort with Prussia, and concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance between tlie smaller German 
states and Prussia, tlio latter being placed in the supremo 
command of the army. For the internal arrangements of 
Germany a Federal Council, to be composed of delegates 
from the various states, was also provided, and a Diet 
elected by universal suffrage, Bismarck becoming chancellor 
of the Confederation and president of the Council “ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and from this period a new phase of 
his career may be said to commence. His countiymicn now 


saw that for which their best thinkers had long aspired in 
vain accomplished at a stroke, and they were quite willing 
to forgive their champion for having used unconstitutional 
means to cany out his plans, A national party pledged 
to support the minister now appeared, and a new feeling 
of dignity and power was imparted to the German people. j 
These changes, however, aroused feelings of intense dis- / 
satisfaction in France, and the growth M a strong and / 
united Germany was regarded as a serious dislurbance to 
the balance of power, and as u menace to the French terri- 
tory. Bismarck had hitherto managed to keep the French 
emperor from interfering witli his movements, by leading 
him to believe that In; w'ould be permitted, in return for 
his forbearance, to acquire the duchy of Luxembourg, and 
even to annex Belgium. An unsigned treaty to this effect, 
drawn up by M. Beuedetti, the French ambassador to 
Berlin, was published in duly, 1870, the autlumticity of 
which has never been disputed. Now, however, when Bis- 
marck had Buceceded in firmly establishing the Fmssinn 
supremacy in Germany, and had proved the clliciciicy of 
the army, he strenuously opposed the cession of Luxem- 
bourg to France, and obtained instead its neiilralizaiion 
and the dismantling of its fortresses — the French emperor, 
whose army w'as quitch unprepared for war, being compelled 
to submit. In .Inly, 1870, it transpired that the, crown of 
Spain had been offered to I'rince Ix'opold of Ilohenzollem, 
and the news awakened a feeling of intense* indignation 
in France. It was soon announced that the offer had 
been declined by Frinee J^eopold, but the French einp(*ror, 
who had commenced preparations for war, demandeel 
guarantees for the future, wliieh the King of I’rnssia 
refused to give. On the 13th July, after the renuncia- 
tion of the candidature*, Bismarck told Lord A. Loftus, 
the British ambassador, that unless some assurance w'ere 
given by Fhinee in an official form that the solution 
of the Spanisli question was a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the French demands, and that no further claims 
were to be raised; and if, further, a w’itlidrawal or a 
satisfactory explanation of the menacing language held by 
the Due do Gramont in the French Ohamhors were not 
mode, the Prussian Govenirnent w'oiild be obliged to seek 
explanations from b'rance. Germany, he adde<l, was pre- 
pared for war. On the same 13th July was tcdegi-aphed 
all over Europe an incorrect version of an inlervic?w between 
M. Bcncdetti and King William at Ems. The war feel- , 
ing was raised in intensity bolli at Berlin and Paris by a 
story of rudeness relmfled. On the 15th KnglaiuVs offer 
to mediate was declined by Bismarck and Gramont respec- 
tively, and preparations for w'ur w’erc, announced in the 
Freneli Legislative Chamber. The declaration of war from 
France was laid on the table of tlie North German Parlia- 
ment by Bismarck on the 20th of July. He stated at the 
same time that there was one despatch from Paris that he 
did not lay before the king, because the demand contained 
therein, of nn apedogy from the King of l*rnssia to the 
Emperor of the French, appeared to him ridiculous. The 
direction of public afiairs in the momentous war that 
followed, though modified by military requirements, never 
passed out of flic bands of the IVussian prime minister. 
Much, indeed, devolved upon warriors and generals, yet the 
man of sage counsel and stern resolve was always near his 
sovereign. In the course of a few moiitlis the Frcncli were 
entirely defeated, and compelled to accept the terms 
dictated by the conquerors. During the progi*ess of the 
war, in Jaimaiy, 1871, the King of J'rnssia was crowned 
Emperor of Germany by tJie assembled princes in the 
palace of Veraailhss. The same month saw' Bismarck 
np|K)intcd chancellor of the German empire, and two 
months later ho was raised to the rank of prince. Imme- 
diately after the war he set about effecting a reconciliation 
with Austria, and in September, 1871, brought about a 
meeting between the Emperor of Austria and the German 
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emperor at Gostein. Anotlicr meeting, between tliose 
emperors and ttic Oznr of Russia, was also arranged in 
1872, resulting in the formation of a triple alliance. About 
this time Bismarck began a conflict at home with the 
Ultramontane party, and made strenuous efforts to enforce 
the authority of the state over the church, lie commenced 
and carried on his attack with his customary determina- 
tion, but the question is not yet decided, and it sceiiis prob- 
able that he may have to compromise matters with this 
party, which is w'ell-drilled and persistent in its opposition. 
l<^' 0 \u this period Bismarck became the foremost statesman 
of Kurope ; and though his efforts in domestic legislation 
were often defeated, he conducted the foreign affairs of 
(icrniaiiy with unexampled skill and ability. After the 
Russo- I’ll rkisj I war of 1877-78 he presided at the congress 
of Berlin, lii.s infiiienee lieing strongly exerted in favour of 
jieace. 'J'lie Uussinii clianccllor, however, Count Gortscha- 
koff, was greatly disapj)ointed in not receiving more support 
from liiin, and his ve.xalion h'd him to make some indiscreet 
bids fi»r an alliance with France. Bismarck promptly met 
tlujse menaces by effecting an offensive alliance with Austria, 
un arrangement which was renewed for ten years in 1882. 
Ill liis home puliey Bismarck was frequently thwarted by a 
combination of the various ]tarties into which the i^russian 
Uliarnhers are divided, but, supported in evcrvtliing by the 
king, generally managed to get his own way in the end. 
JOveii those of his 0 [>})oiieiits who regarded his schemes for 
internal affairs with the stroiigi’st aver.sicjn were convinced 
of his intense patiiutism, ami w'cre quite couteiit to trust 
the foreign jxiliey of Guniiuny to his dhection. 

rrinei* liismarek was married <-arly in life to ulady named 
tlohumui von riUtkaiiiiiKT, to whom Jio has ever been 
greatly devoted. They huvi* three children' - a daughter, 
Mary, and tw«) sous, Herbert and William. The eldest son is 
in the dijilomatie service of I’nissia, the younger has studied 
law and entered tlici l*ru‘'siaii (ihainher. 8oine ver}*^ in- 
teresting details (jf the private life of tin' prince have been 
jmhlished by his friend ami former suerelury, l)i% Moritz 
Busch. From this Ave learn that in regard to the priii(;e’s 
religious principles in early years he iiieliiied toAvards the 
philosopliy of Spinoza and Hegel, hut later in life he must 
he called a pious man in the purest sense of the, word. lie 
bases his oj>inioiis and resolves upon ndigion, and considers 
death iia janua but he tloes not nisike friends Avith an 
iiitoh'rant piiesthood. In many letters to his Avife he 
exjire.sses regret at the mihelief of his younger years, and 
says that he cannot conceive how any one ayIio Avill not hc- 
lieAT in (iod and eternal life should be able to hear mortal 
existence. When liismarek received the Dunebrug decora- 
tion he Avas obliged to select a motto for his arms. lie 
select<*d one willi a double signification, In triniUUe rnhnr 
— that is, “I seek my force in Trinit It is generally 
believed lliat Bismarck is also rather ni})erstitiou.s mid 
many stories are told eoneerning his Aveakness in this re- 
spect. Dr, Busch states tliat most of them are a]>ocryj)hiil, 
and says that on this point the elmneellor has declared, “ 'I’he 
jests about my supers! it ion.s arc iiuthiug hut jests or con- 
sideration of the feelings of others. 1 AviJl ent at table 
with tAveh'c otliers as often as you like, and Avill undertake 
the most imjiortant .and serious business on a I'l’iday,” In 
his younger days he was au .ardent athlete, u bold rider, 
.and was passionati'ly fond of hunting and shooting, lie 
gained trophies in all parts of Furope — in his own woods, 
in tlic TaunuK, the Ardennes, and the Alps, in tlic park 
of Ferrifjres, ill the forests of Sweden and Rmssia, wliere 
he. hunted the bear, the wolf, and the wild boar. The 
prima* is also an excellent linguist. He speaks German 
without llic slightest accent, and Frmich so perfectly 
as to siitisly even Freuchineii. Knglish ho speaks most 
fluently, and of Italian he knows enough to understand 
what lie reads and Avhat is said to him. He has oven 
learned Polish and Russian, and the Emperor Alexander II. 


is said to have been wonderfully surprised when Bismarck 
addressed him in pure Muscovite. 

To present an estimate of tlic character of the prince, 
or of the value of his work as a statesman, liardly comes 
within the scope of a notice like the present, nor if it did 
would it be possible at the present time. Another gener- 
ation at least must pass before judgment can be fairly 
pronounced. Whatever this final decision may be, it cuii 
bo truly said that as a statesman he has displayed im- 
mense mental power, that his plans liuvc ever been dearly 
conceived, and that he has displayed groat courage, 
strength, and skill in canning them to their conclusion. 
His intense patriotism and faith in the greatness of Ger- 
many have been adinitti'd even by his bitterest enemies ; and 
when the political condition of Prussia and Germany before 
his advent to power are compared with their position at 
the present time, it must he felt that he has succeeded in 
effecting changes eiiorinons in their extent and influence. 
In saying this the fact is not overlooked, that the raising of 
the cdiiiee of a united Germany has been the work of many 
hands. Poets, thinkers, military leaders, and a valiant 
army of citizen soldiers have all had a share in the work ; 
but it cannot be denied that in the reduction of the ideal 
to the actual, Bismarck h.as been the moving spirit and tlu‘ 
leader under which it has been carried out. On the other 
hand, it cannot but be admitted that the price AAhieh the 
countrj^has liad to pay has been veryhciavy. Tlie progress 
of constitutionalism has been rudely cheeked, and a great 
addition has bcini made to, the financial and military bur- 
dens laid upon tlie nation. The wars by which the result 
has been obtained, though successful, have not been gained 
without a heavy expeiulitnrc of blood ; and the additions 
iniulc to Prussian territory after the Avar with F ranco have, 
brought witli them a .feeling of insecurity and anxiety that 
proves a constant excuse for adding to the expenditure on 
tlie army, and greatly liiuders ilio peaceful progress of the 
country. Ooneerning the ]>rice tliut has been paid liy Ger- 
many, the W'ords of the prince biinsglf on this point arc 
suggestive. Acc^irding to Dr. Buse.li, on one autumn even- 
ing ill 1877, Bismarck was sitting by the fireside in a room 
adjoining the greenhouse of Varziii, and appai-ently almost 
oA’crcome with melancholy, he comjdaiiied bitterly that his 
jiolitical career liad given him no pleasure and no satisfac- 
tion. “There is no one who loves mo for it,” he said. “ It 
does not make me popular. 1 have never made any one 
happy ill all my life — neither myself, nor my family, nor 
the nation at large.” His friends protested .against this 
accusation, but he jiersisted in sirying that the numbers lie 
had made unhappy by far exceeded those that he had made 
happy. “If it Avas not for me,” he said, “ the Avorld would 
Imve seen tlirce great wars le.ss, and eighty thousand who 
died ill their bloom might have lived; and Iioav many 
parents, brothers, sisters, widows, would have been spared 
their grief aud tears!” And ho said all this in a tone 
TCBcmbling Hamlet’s when he asks, “To he, or not to bo?” 
One thing, however, is certain, that Avhatover verdict may 
be ultimately pronouiiced, there c.an be no question that 
when the history of this century is written Bismarck will 
rank among tlio foremost of the statesmen of Europe, per- 
haps may bo even regarded as the greatest of them all. 
See “Graf Bismarck, K\n Charakterbild” (I86f); “Count 
Bismarck, a Political Biography,” by L. Bamberger (Breslau, 
18G!1 — English translation, London, 1869); “Life of Bis- 
marck,” by Gurlach (English translation, Tauebnitz, 1875); 
“ Count Bismarck and bis People,” a Avonderful Boswellian 
collection of anecdotes by Dr. Moritz Busch (1879); aud 
“ Om* Imperial Chancellor,” by the same author (1 884). 

BXS'BnTTH. This metal was first described by George 
Agricola in 1546 as a “metal somewhat different from 
lead,” and also by Basil Valentine. It generally occurs 
native, sometimes combined with sulphur, but rarely with 
oxygeu. The minerals from Avliich it is obtaified am rare; 
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they are foiuul ia Norway, Sweden, United States, Cm*n- 
wall and Cumberland in England, and Stirlingshire in 
Scotland. Native or octahedral bismuth occurs in opuquo 
cTvstals, having a metallic lustre, a specific gravity about 
9 '7, and a reddish silver- white fracture. Jiismuth-ochre 
(BiyO^) is a straw-coloured mineral, consisting of an 
oxide of the metal, and having a specific gravity of 4’36. 
Bismuth- fflanc^. (Bi^^Sj) is a lead-gray coloured mineral, 
occurring in foui’-sidcd ]»ri8nis, having a perfect cleavage, 
a iiiutallic lustre, and a specific gravity of fi‘549; it is a 
sulphide of the meliU. It also exists as a carbonate 
(Tiismuthile^ BiaSCO.,), ns a silicate (^Bismuth-hlende^ 
Bi-^BSiOj), and in the mfdallic state coiiibiiu'd with copper, 
nickel, and cohalt. Tlic market is supplied from a cobalt 
ore ill Saxony, The metal is easily separated in a cnidu 
state by fusing the ore. The crude metal is contaminated 
with arsenic, iron, copper, and silver. It is purified by 
solution in nitric aciii and precipitation, as basic nitrate by 
a large excess of water. It is purified with difiiculty from 
f elhirium, of ivhiedi it often contains traces. This is a very 
inconvenient impurity, ns bismuth is largely used in medi- 
cine, and the slightest traee of tliis substance renders the 
exhalations of the patient taking it most offensive. 

Bisiimtli is of a grayish-white colonr, with a perceptible 
red tinge; its lustre is considerable, and its stmeture 
Jamellated. It is the most crystallijcable of all the metals, 
and may he obtained in bi'antiful pyramidal cubes; it is so 
hritlki as to be easily reducible to powder when c(dd; its 
density is 9*83, which by cautious hammering while warm 
may be increased to 9*88 ; it melts at '204'’ ( <. (507'* Kalir.), 
.'111(1 (‘xpands on cooling. Its symbol is Bi.; atomic weight, 
208. It is the most diamagnetic of all the metals; it is 
di-, tri-, and pLMit-at(»mie. 

Qjriiffen and bismuth form two definite compounds (bis- 
inuthous oxide, BijiOa, and bismuthic oxide, BigOg); the 
former may be obtained by heating tlie metal in the air. 
It lakes fire and burns with an obscure flame, and la eon- 
verl('d into a yellow powde-r, wlileli melts into a fusible 
glass at a red heat. None of the usual alkalies dissolve 
this oxide. Bismuthic oxide is obtained by heating the 
protoxide Avith a solution of clilorblc* of lime or .soda; it is 
a heavy deep-brown pow'dor, strongly resembling peroxide 
(»f lead ; when liealcd to about fiOO'^ it is decomposed, 
oxygen g.as is evolved, and yellow bismiitlious oxide remains. 
It is also called bismuthic. acid, and forms salts with the 
fixed alkalies. 

Chlorine and bismuth combine in tw'o proportions — the 
triehloride (BiClg) and the dichloride (Bit ?l.ji; the formei 
is a white, easily fusible substance, obtained by combination 
of the two elements, and the latter by beating tlic trichlorhh 
with metallic bismuth. When a solntion of the nitrato if 
acted on by common salt, oxychloruh! of bismuth (BiClO) 
is thrown down ns a white powder; this is known as s 
pigment undtT the name of “ pearl white.’’ 

Fluorine and bismuth f'u-m a fluoride which is solubli 
in water, and which precipitates during CAaporation in th 
state of a white poAvder. 

Bromine eomhines with hismulh to form the tribromid 
BiBr^, a steel-gray colouicd substance which fuses at 200' 
C. (392‘' Enhr.) A dibromidc lias also been described. 

Iodine unites with bismuth to form an orangn-colonree 
substance, insoluble in water (tl>o tri-iodide, Bilg). 

Sulphur and bismuth combine to form two Biilphides — 
tbo disulphide (BiS) and the trisnlpbidc (BijjSg). Tlie 
latter has a metallic lustre and a crystalline texture; it is 
not very fusible, and its density is C*6. Sulplinrctted 
hydrogen tbroAvs down black sulphiih? from the solutions of 
this TiHdnl, and also converts its oxide into sulphide. 

Phosphorus has little nflhiily for bismuth, which it 
renders more brittle. Carbon and boron do not corahim? 
with it. Selenium unites with bismuth to form a silver- 
white Bubstiftcc having a metallic lustre, and easily fusible. 


Bismuth combines with the metals generally to form 
illoys, and nsually renders the metal with wliicli it unites 
tore fusible. 

Potassium, sodium, arsouio, antimony, and tellurium all 
orm alloys with bismuth. It imparts brittleness to coppi’v, 
(liver, tungsten, palladium, rliodiMm, gold, and platinnm, 
vhen alloyed witli them. With mercurj' it forms a very 
Unid alloy. The so-called “ fusible metal* is comiK)sed of * 
.wo parts of bismuth, one of lead, one <4 tin ; this .alloy 
nedts at 9.3*75" C. (200" Fahr.) It is thus melted by boil- 
iig water, and used for making surprise, teaspoons, which 
ri.sappear when used. The alloy expands on cooling, and 
hcrcforc takes a most ae.enratc iinpresBioii of the mould, 
t is used for copying dies. By adding mercury the fusing 
aoint can ho snffieicnlly reduced to c<)])y anatotnieal 
preparations. 

Bismuth .and acids combine to form salts of Idsmutli. 
Tlie nitrate ia the most important and most easily obtained; 
t is a colourless solntion, capable of yielding deliquescent 
•ryslgls. The i;arbonate is .a whit^^ tasteless ]»oAvder. Most 
>f tlic salts of bismntli are colourless. 

Bismnth is principally employed for the purpose of 
making fusible alloys, and us an ingredient in solders and 
in medicine. It is often called iii the arts tiu t/lnss. 

Medicinal Properties. — For medieinal purposes, for 
AA'hieh it must lie most earofully purified, the basic nitratt* 
or mafjisteryot bismuth is largely employed as a tonic, and 
for dyspepsia and vomiting eunsed by irritation of the mu- 
cous ineiiihrane of the stomach, ns it i.s insoluble in the 
animal juices. It is also given in solutirin effected by tin* 
addition of citrate (.4 ammonia; dose, 5 to 20 graiiiH. lit 
large doses it is poisonous, and pn^dnees vomiting, w’ith 
small pulse, faintings, and ewen death, the stomach exhibit- 
ing causfons and signs (4 inflammation. l'’ven its external 
application is not free fr(»m danger, for the eoMiietie termed 
“pearl white,” “Spanish Avhite,” or “flake Avhile,” Avhich is 
basic nitrate of bismuth, Avhen ap})lied for a haigth of time 
to the face causes nervous twitchings, and finally paralysis. 
As pearl white is hhiekened by sulphuretted hydrogen, tin* 
face (4 tlio.se avIio employ this eo8im*tic is hlarkened by the 
iiitem.al use* of tlie llavrogatc or other suIphuruuK AA'aters, 
or of sulphur in auv form. 

BI'SON is a snbgenus (4 the generic group Bos. Of this 
sect ion tAvo spocies now exist, tlie European Bison , or Anroehs 
of Lithuania, and the American Bison of the prairies of the 
Arkansas, Platte, .and Missouri. The bison {Bmm bonus- 
sf(s\ the Bison jubatus of Pliny, the honasos of Aristotle, 
the bison of Oppian, is now knoAvn under different apped- 
latioi.a, viz. bison, risen; irisont., of harharous and most 
ancient origin ; our, auer^ atierochs, aurochs, &c,, from 
a primitiAm (and perhaps Celtic) root. Its Polish name is 
fur; ’its llussian, tor; Danish, Moldavian, zimhr; 
and Lithuanian, znhr. 

European Bison or Aurochs. — In former times a huge 
wild ox called bison, bonassus, or monassns, spread o\Tr 
the central portion of Europe, Avas common in Parouia (the 
modern Bulgaria), Hiingarj*, INdand, and further Avestward 
even to Britain, if then separated fi-om the continent. In 
Cirsar’s time, hoAA'CA’cr, this wild ox was extirpated in our 
island, and in the portions of the ConliiuMit immediately 
adjaei*iit; hut its fossil relics yet remain, and Iheso relies, 
compared with thosi* (4 a huge long-horned ox, incontest- 
ably prove that the ancient bison and the urus were 
distinct species. 

In the British Museum are remains of the fossil bison 
called Bison priscus. The skull is remarkable for the 
convTxity and bold 8welling.s of the forehead, and the horns, 
w'hieli arc larger than those of tlio mod(‘m aurochs, at least 
in general, spread laterally with even a backward inclina- 
tion. The subjoined figures (4 the fossil skull of the bi.son 
or anroehs are from the Paris Miiseiini. 

Both the urus and the bison continued to exist in the 
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wiIdH of Kuropo until n Lite period of tlie Bonuin Empire, 
and were nccAsioiially (:u])turGd and exhibited alive iu the 
shows of the uniphitlicatrc. 

Professor Owen has rif^idly compared the fossil ndics of 
tin} bison with the bones of the present Lithuanian animal 
(of which a noble speidnieii was presented by the late 
Emperor of Kussia to the British MuseiniO. His opinion 
respectin^^ the speeific identity of the modern and ancient 
bison is decidedly expressed ; and he concludes by saying — 
‘‘ I cannot pi'r(?eive any adj-cpiate ground for ulmndoning 


Fossil Aurocli!- 

Front View. Profile View. 

the conelusioii, from a study of the less perfect materials 
available to that end before the arrival of the entire skele- 
ton of the Lithuanian Auioehs, \iz. that this species was 
eontciuporary with the niaiiinioth, the tichorrhino rhinoc<‘ros, 
and other extinct animals of the Pliocene period.” 

The nmnnuoth, tlie rhinoceros, and the urns, little leas 
than ail eleplumt in stature, have been extirjiated ; but the 
bison 1ms had a 1 etter fate. It still survives iu the wilds 
of Lithuania, priilected under most stringent Lws by the 
Einjicroi of Kussia ; and also iu some parts of the Caucasian 
range, vi/.. the country of the Tzulimin Tartars. 

This noble beast is wonderfully massive and robust in 
its proportions; its witliers are tliick and gi’catly elevated, 
and covered, us are the neck, sides of the head, loW(‘r jaiv 
iiiid throat, with long rough crisped Imir, hanging like a 
riiano heiumth the tliroal. This rough mane is often a foot 
ill length, and is thickest during tlie winter; it is most 
conspicuous in old bulls — little so in tlu; females. The 
hair covering the trunk and liinlis is soft and woolly. The 
tail is short, and furnished with a tuft of stitf hairs at its 
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cxticmity. The eyes are small, but tbeir expression is 
wild and savage, and when the animal is irritated they 
glare with fury. The tongue, lips, and palate are blue. 
An odour, deseribed as between that of musk and violets, 
is exhaled from the skin, and especially tJiat portion which 
covers the convexity of the forehead. Tliis odour is much 
stronger in the male than in the female, and may be per- 
ceived at a considerable distance from the herd. The horns 


are stout, round, and lateral, with the points sw'eeping 
upwai’ds and forwards. Tlic head is heavy and cai ricd low. 
The male aurochs is more than 6 feet high at the shoulders, 
and is a most powerful and fonnidahlo animal. Its strength 
is such that, as wo are assured by Dr. Weissenborn, trees 
of 6 inches iu diameter arc levelled by the thrust of a bull. 
He fears iKuthcr the w'olf nor the bear, but assails them 
with honis and hoofs, and smites them prostrate. An old 
bull is a mutch for four wolves, and although a pack of 
wolves may sometimes hunt doivii a strayed beast, tlitJ 
collected herd has nothing to fear from any animal. Not- 
withstanding its massive bulk, the aurochs is very swift for 
a short com'se; it rushes forward with its head low, its 
hoofs being raised at eveiy step above the fori'liead, and 
scatters the earth in its cari*er. It is fond of the bath, and 
swims with ease and vigour, and is jiartial to dense thickets 
near the swampy banks of rivers. In the ivinter the herds 
retreat into the most dense and secluded parts of tlic vast 
pine forests, where they keej) quiet hy day, but rouse up 
during the night to browse on the young shoots and the 
bark of sapling trees. At this season the foresters jnit 
supplies of food fi>r them in the vicinity of their haunts. 


Young Atiroclis. 

Profile View Front View. 



Old Aurochs. 

Front View. Profile View 


They ai*e fond of tree lichen s. On the return of spring 
they visit spots where the herbaceous plants are beginning 
to vegetate. 

Wlicn taken young these animals may bccoini* to a 
corhiiii degree familiarized with tlicir keepers, but they will 
not endure the presence of other persons; nor are tho 
keepers always safe, and, as a pi’ceantioii, usually wear tho 
same sort of dress wlien going near them. 

It is remarkable that tlie aurochs displays the greatest 
antipathy towards ordiuury domestic cattle ; it avoids tho 
neighbourhood of spots where they feed, or, if tho contact 
is unavoidable, its fury is excited, and it attacks and gores 
them. All attempts to obtain a mixed breed between the 
aurochs and the domestic cow have utterly failed. ’ The 
common ox has thirteen pairs of ribs, tho nurocdis fourteen 
pairs ; tho lumbar vcrtehric of the common ox are six in 
number, those of the aurochs five ; the front of the common 
ox is flattened, that of the aurochs protuberant, and broader 
in tho proportion of three to one, while tho occipital space 
between the horns foniis an arch instead of beiflg flat. The 
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subjoined iigiires represent the skulls of the aurochs, young 
and old, in front and profile. 

With regard to the senses of the attrochs, that of smell 
appears to be in the higliest perfection, and the herd can 
only bo a])proaclied from tho leewarti. Its flesJi is in high 
esteem, and is said to have a bluish tinge >vlicii roasted. 
Tlie colour of tin's nniinul during tlie summer is a deep 
brownish black, but tbo fur acquires a grizzled and rusty 
brown tint in the winter, previously to its falling off, and 
its renewal in the spring. 

Aimrimih lUmn (^Biaon ATnericanua\ J^iechaek of the 
Algonquin Indians, Mooaioosh of the Crees, Adgiddnh of 
the Chippcway.ans. — The American bison has many points 
of similarity with the aurochs. In both arc seen llio 
huge head, tho lengthened spinous processes of the dorsal 
vcrtcbiuj, for the attachment of tbo brawny iniisch's tliat 
support and wield it ; in both the conical elevation of the 
withers, and the shaggy mano; and each presents a model 
of brute force, fonned for plunging forwards, and bearing 
down every obstacle. 

The American bison, driven back by the tidt< of 
Kuropean colonizati<>n into the remote wilds, still exists 
in Louisiana; and herds roam over the prairies that are 
watered by the Arkansas, IMaliu, Missouri, and by the 
upper hraneJies of the Saskatcliewan and Teaco rivers. 
Great Slave Lake, in lat. GO'", was at one time the northeiu 
boundary of llieir range; but of late years, according to the 
testimony of the natives, they have taken possession of the j 
Hat limestone district of Slave Point, on tlie north side of < 
that lake, and liave wandered to the vieiuity of Great 
Marten Luke, in lat. or G4'^. As far,” says Sir John 
Bichardson, “ as 1 have been able to ascertain, the lime- 
.stone and sandstone formations lying between the great 
Becky Mountain ridge and the lower eastern chain of | 
primitive rocks, are the only districts in tlie Fur Countries j 
that are frequented by the bison. In theso comparatively | 
level tracts there is iriuch prairie land, on which they liiul 
good grass in tlie Munnicr, and also many marslics over- 
grown with bulrushes and cariees, whieli supply them with 
w’inler fooil. Salt springs and lakes also alMiund ou tho | 
eoiifiiics of the limestone, and there are several well-known 
•salt-lakes wdicre hisoiis are sui’c to be found at all seasons 
f»f the ye.^r. They do not frequent any of the dlstrict.s 
formed of primitive rocks, and the limits of their range, to 
the eastw'urd, may be nearly cojTcetly marked on the map 
by a line commencing in Ion. 1)7“ on the Bed Biver, which 
How'.s into the south end of Lake Winnipeg, crossing Ui(> 
Saskatchewan to the westward of Basquiau Hill, .and 
running from thence by the Athapescow to tho east cud of 
Great Slave Luke.” 

Tho American bison is migratory in its h.ihits, wandering 
in search of food from district to district, and spreading in 
vast troojis over tlie undulating prairies, W'licrc the pa.stur- 
ago is abundant. During the summer they visit tJio 
marshes, the rivulets, the streams, and the pools, and 
delight in the luxury of the bath. Herds composed of 
upwards of 20,000 individuals have been seen crossing 
rivers a mile in breadth, on their passage to some distant 
feeding ground. When the Pmutic Bailway was first maile, 
these herds often prevented tho passage of trains for a 
considerable time, but of late years their numbers have 
grtjatly decrea.sed. They visit tho salt-lakes, and are to bo 
fotmd there at all seasons of tho year, some leaving tho 
saline morass, others travelling towards it. Theso herds 
are incessantly persecuted by tlio hunter, who often thins 
their numbers with his rifle ; and tho Indians get up great 
Imnting matches, using both tlic gmi and how with admir- 
able address. The llesh of tho bison is in great request, 
and is prepared in various ways. Tho tongue is accounted 
an especial delicacy ; and the hump, or rather tho flesh on 
the long spinous processes of tho anterior dorsal vertebra, 
forming the withers, is accounted excellent. Much of the 


bison meat is made into pemmican for keeping, and a good 
bison cow furnishes dried flesh and fat sniHcient to make a 
bag weighing 00 lbs. A f.at bull has yielded 150 llw. of 
tallow. The Indians dress the skins generally with the 
hair on ; they serve as blankets and w'ann wrappers, and 
are sold for a eonsid(*i'able sum. 'J'lic liair is also useful, 
and is spun and woven into various articles. 

The subjoined figures represent in froni and profile tho 
skull of a young female bison, and of an adult male. 



VoiiiiK American FemtiK* Itis<ui. 
Front View. Trolile Vi 



Old American Male Bison. 
l*n»tne View. I'lent View. 


At certain seasems of the year tiu? bulls eiigag«i in temblo 
combats, and perilous is the condition of the man wlio then 
approaches them. During the greatest part of llic year the 
hulls and rows live in separate herds, but at all S(‘asons, 
according to Sir John Biehardson, one or tw'o old bulls 
g<5neTally accompany a large herd of cows. They fear not 
the w'ulf, hut oft(5n fall before the grizzly bear. 

The American male bison, when at its full size, is said 
to weigh 20U0 lbs., Ihongh 12 or 1-1 cwts. is considered a 
good Aveight in the Fur Countries, fclir J<»hn Biehardson 
gives feet as its length, exclusive of the tall, whicli is 
20 inches, and npAvaj*ds of G feet us its heiglit at the fore 
(juarters. The he:id is very large, mid carried low; tho 
eyes arc small, black, and piercing; the horns are short, 
small, sharp, .set far apart (for the forehead is very broad), 
and direided outwards and backwards, so as to bo nearly 
erect, >vith a slight curve towards tlie outward-pointing 
tips. Tho hump is not a mere lunij) of fatty secretion, like 
thiit of tho zebu, but con.sists, exclusive of a deposit of fat, 
Avhich varies mueb in quantity, of tlio .strong muscles 
atlacbed to llio highly developed spinous processes of tho 
^st cervical and first dorsal A^rtebrn*, forming lit inacliiuery 
for tlio support and movemont of tho enormous head. 
Tbo chest is broad, and the legs are strong; the hind parts 
are narrow^ and have a comparatively w’cak appearance. 
Tlio tail is clothed with short fur-like hair, Avitli a long, 
straight, coarse, hlackish-hrown tuft at tlio end. In whiter 
the whole body is covered with long shaggy hair, winch in 
summer falls of!', leaving the blackish wriidded skin exposed, 
exeiqit on the forehead, hump, fore quarters, mider-jaw, and 
throat, where tho hair is very long and shaggy, and mixed 
with much wool. In the female the head is smallor, and tho 
liair on the fore parts is not so long as it is in the male. 
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BISSEX'TZLB, from hinscxlus ilic name given 
in tlio Koinsin calendiir at its reformation bv .Tulius 
Cjesar, wln'n ponii/tx maximuH^ to tho inlcnralary day 
vrhicli was inserted i)y liis order between tlie 23rd and 24th 
Kebinary of vxorj fourth year, to correct tlie six hours 
surplus renuiining over after the civil year of 305 days. 
Bissextus, not Bissextilis, is the word uscil by classical 
writers. Prcvioiidy the Boniaiiyear bad been of 35f> days; 
and as llie ])ontiffs possessed the privilege of inserting the 
intercalary months of twenty-two days or so which beeamc 
necessary every alteniato year, they fre(|nently wielded it to 
llui great detriment of the ntate, for Ihry could thus materi- 
ally sliovleti the term of olllec of any magistrate* oppose*! 
to the iiri.sloeraey, or h-iigtlien the year nlierein their own 
partisans lield sway. Also, the festivals heing dejiendent 
on the calendar, no man Init. tin* ])unliHs conhi know wlu'n 
these festivals would fall, and necessary ceremonies might 
he nullified by liaviiig been performed on a wrong day. 
The I'xecsH of the true year not heing exaetly six hours, 
n further reform has heeon\r nee*‘ssaiy, hnt the Julian 
ealeiidar was an taiornions ste]» in ailvanee. It was time that 
something sIhuiM he dime, f«jr tin* Roman y<‘ar had heconie 
three months wrong, through the aeeumulated errors of 
sueeessive jioulifls. eiiufused iii tlu‘ir political mauipulations 
of the year, ii-ferrcfl ti> above. Csesar, in his brilliant way, 
<laslied through tlie great i‘iTi)r hy making the Reform Year 
4‘15 da>s )i»ng! The great festival of the 'I'eruiinalia came 
<ai the 2J'ud Fehruary, and ]icrpelnated the ancient close 
of the Vi-ar according to the i*arly calendar of King Kuina, 
which is vvliy all insiTlIon.'s in the ealendar were made at this 
point. Tin* 21tii *if Fehninry was expiessed, aeeording 
to the Roman reek«)ning, “Sext*> tJaleiidas Martii” -/.e. 
the sixth <lay before the (ailends, or Isl *if March. When 
the intercalary day was inserted it was also called ‘‘Sexto 
Calendas JSIartii,” and as the name was thus repeated, this 
day was ealh-d the <//es, or the sixth day twice 

*>ver. By the statute 21 ll<‘n. III. the hiss(‘xtile day and 
the day miniediiitely preceding wen* to he eonsidiTed legidly 
as one day. Si'o Vi:ai{. 

BISTORT. See roLY<;<)Ni M. 

BIS'TRB, a hnmti ])igment made of the soot of differ- 
ent kinds of wood, but that of he(*eh is generally preferred. 
It is used in water eohmis in the same way as Indian ink. 

BISTRITZ (Bk.s/.tkk*’/.’), a town of Hungary, is 
on the liver Bistrit/., 50 mik'.s N.E. of (‘lausenburg, and 
has 725(1 inliahitants, who manufacture doth, leather, and 
soa]), find trade in cattle. It lias several churches, a gym- 
nasium, grammar-selujols, &e. Tlie surrounding district is 
intcrsccte*! by a hraneh of the Carpathian Moiuitaiiis, anti 
the climati* is severe. The walls and towers, with which it 
is still surrounded, give the town a quaint medhcval air. 

BZSUTUN. S( riMlISTI'N. 

BITHUB, a town in the Cawnpore district, North- 
western Provinces, British India. lying on the south bank 
of the (.laiiges, 12 miles N.W. of Cawnpore city. It has a 
])ictures(pie front faring the river, aiioriied by ffhnt« or 
iiathing-steps, tenijiles, and hand some residences. Baji 
Rao, tlie last of the Peshvvas, was haiiished to Bithur, aiul 
liad extensive palaces in the town. Ilis adopted son, 
Dainlhii Ranth, better known as the Nana Sahib, wa.s the 
instigator of the massaerc at Cawnpore ilnring the Sepo]^ 
Mutiny. The town was ca])tnred liy Havelock’s force on 
the inth of July, lKr>7, when the Nana’s pahiees were 
utterly destroyed; Imt he himself sneeecdeil in making 
good his escape. On the Kith of August, after ILav'cloek’s 
first unsuccessful attempt to reach laieknow, Bithur was 
one*; more retaken, and was never afterwards lost, 

BlTHYN'IA,an aiieiont division of Asia iMIiior, includ- 
ing ]»ait of the Turkish district of Klindawemlkiar and the 
pi-ninsuhi of Kojaili. Bithvnia had an extensive sea-coast, 
indented by two deep hays, the (Jian and the Astaecne. 
It was bomulcd on the N. by the Euxine (Black Sea), on 


the W. by Mysia, on the S. by Plnygin Epictetus, and on 
the E, by Paphlagonia. Bithynia is described by modern 
travellers as a line country. The forests consist principally 
of oak, with beech, chestnuts, and walnnts. In the fiontherii 
pail the immense mass of the Mysinn Olympus, at the baso 
of vvbicli Rrusa stands, occupies a large part of the country. 
The summit i>f Olympus is a gray granite; the sides are 
marble. The northern jiart of Bithynia, which consists *»f 
the peninsula, is occupied by a chain of hills running west- 
ward from Hie banks of the Sangarius, and terminating on 
the channed of Constantinople. Between this range and 
the Lake of Iznilc, the ancient Ascania, is a plain count ly 
which c'ontains the Lake of Sahanja or Niconiedia. The 
chit‘f rivers were the Billoeus (Pilbas), forming the boundary 
of Pajdilagonia, and the Sangarius (Sakariych’). 

The prineijial cities in this district were — Aslaciis, on 
the Ciulf of Astaeus, whieli was founded at tlie heginiiing 
of the seventceiiHi Olympiad by the Megariaiis; Calcli(*don, 
<»r (3ialcedon, opposite to Byzantium, also founded by the 
Megarians; Prusa jul Olympuin, which was tlie capital of 
the Ottoman (Miipiic liefore the capture of Constantinople, 
and is still (»ne of tlie most ilonrishing towns of Anatolia 
I see Biioitssa] ; Cins.foiinded by the Milesians, and resloieil 
iiy Prusius after its destnielion by Philip in n.«*. 203, was 
by him called Prnsias; Nica*a, on the Lake Ascania, was 
the birthplace of Hijiparchus the astronomer, and l)i*»n 
Cassins the historian; and Kicoincdia, founded by Nico- 
in'-‘dcK 1. 11 . 1 '. 2(14, was the birthplaci' of Flavius Arrianus. 

'i’lie earliest inhabitants of Bithynia seem to have bi'cn 
tlie same with those of the neighbouring districts *»f Mysia 
and PJirygia; they were called Bchryces, (’aneoin's, an»l 
Mygdemes. But accoidiiig to the tradition veporb'd by 
Herodotus, they were aftcM vvards displaced by a Tbrucian 
immigration from the Kuropenn side of the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmora); the invading tribe W'as called the Thyni, or 
Bithyni. Bithynia was conquered by Oncstis, and at bis 
fall passed with the rest of bis dominions into the hands of 
the I*cr.sians. The Biiliynians seized the opportunity of 
the decay of the Persian einjiire to aecjnire almost eompiele 
liberly, and were strong enough to resist Ab'xander the 
(ireat and his gLMierals. Eventually they formed an iinh* ■ 
pendent kingdom under Nicomedes L, which flourished 
until the downfall of the Persian empire. Nicomedes III., 
the la.st king of Bithynia, was expelled by Mitliridates, but 
w'ius rcston-d by the Romans. He was expelled again in 
88 At the peace in 8t n.r. between Mitliridates and 
the Romans lie was a second time restored, and dying in 
74 11 . 0 . he left his kingdom to Ihe Romans, and Bilhynia 
Invame a Roman province. There is S!*)me inforniati«)U ndating 
to Bithynia in the corvespondenee of Pliny and Trajan. 

BIT'LIS or BEDLIS, one nf the most .ancient cities of 
Turkish Armeina, is .‘<itiiati'd in 38'’ 34 N. Jat., 40'’ 30' 
K. Ion., at a distance of about 20 miles from Lake N'^an. 
It extends .across the grealci part of a fine valley at Hie 
base of Hm* Nimrod Mountains, but part of it is Iniilt on a 
conical hill, the ascent of which “is ho steep, that there is 
no getting to the top but by vvlie»*ling and W'inding about 
Hus niountuiii.” A castle on the top of u lull oil Hus west- 
ern side of the valley eonmmnds the town and its approaches. 
Bitlis is a great seat of the dancing dcrvislics, wdio have 
twelve conventB there. The Annciiiiiiis have four churches 
and t he JVIohammedans Kcvcr.al mosques. The country about 
Bitlis is liighly cultivated, producing grain, cotton, hcmi>, 
rice, oiivc.s, &e. A good Iradc is carried on, and there arc 
manufactures of gold and silver wares, cotton cloth, car- 
pets, and toKacco. Tiic iiihabitaiitH of the town numlsT 
about 10,0(10. 

BITSCH. a small town and fortress witb 2700 inbab- 
itaiiks, is situated on tlu^ N. slopes of the Vosges, and 
commanded by Fort Bitscb, tlic fortifications of wliich, 
partially licwn in the rock, arc deemed almost impreg- 
nable. In Hie Fimico-Gcmian war of 1870-71 Bitseli was 
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iocluHcd by the Genimns from the middle of Auj;iist, 1H70, 
till 7th March, 1871, anti only capitulated after the pre- 
limimuy articles of tin* peace? had been si^iied. The in- 
habitants mamifactnre wateh-j»lasM*s and matches, and 
carry on a trade in ffrsiin, cattle, wood, and peats. 

BITTER SPAR, RHOMB SPAR, BROWN 
SPAR. I'licse nnuie.s are usually restricted to the largo 
rhunibohcdrons of Doi^omitk. (a carbonate of Itnic and 
niugiiesia), which often contain a sinaljp p^'rceutage of 
carbonate of iron tliat, decomposing on exposure, causes 
the crystals to turn brown. 

BIT'TERN (Botaiirus) is a genus of tlic ITkuon 
family, belonging to tbc order Gkall^c. Tiie Ciaumon 
Bittern (^liolaurux stellaris) is widely spread, inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, aud Africa. It is now rare in England; few 



The Bittern (liotuurus stf'Ucwis.) 

breed lierc, and tliose that are seen are mostly stragglers 
from other oourilii(‘.s. Bef(»re our inarfehes were diuiiied 
this bird wms abundant, ami in tlie palmy days of falconry 
nfiTorded the best of spoil. It vas accordingly protected 
by sc\ere penalties. 'I’he provincial English nuinesof Mire- 
drum, Bull of the Bog, ami the name Bittern itself, wliicli 
is derived, through the French botm\ from the Latin 
holam'ti» (Jh), omiiiiatopadc ; tnuruSj Imll), is imlicuTivc of 
the bellowing or drumming noise for which the bird is dis- 
linguished. The bittern lesides in feus, niorasses, and 
marshy places, and amongst llu? dense Hags ami reeds along 
the borders (jf rivers, where in spring its loud belluwdng 
note is still frequently heard. Its food consists of almost 
anjr animals wliieh it is able to overcome and swallow, such 
as small manmmlia and biids, lislics, frogs, newts, and 
insects. It feeds prinei pally at niglit, and remains in 
concealment during the day, when it is not easily driven 
from its retreat. When h*reeil to rise its Right is not 
vigonius, but if woumled it defends itself C(mntg<*t'Usly 
from botli dogs and imm, and is able to inflict severe 
mjuries with its sharj) and powerful bill. The nest of the 
bittern is composed cd sticks, reeds, &c., and is placed 
amc.iigst the tbiekest parts of the marsh herbage, usnally 
close to tlie water’s edge. Tlio female lays four or live 
eggs of a p.ile-brown colour, and the young when hatched 
remain in the nest and are carefully tended by their parents 
until tlicy are able to jirovide for tliemselvcs. 

The flebli of tlie bittern was formeily in liigli esteem, 
nor is it despised at the present day. When well fed its 
tlavonr somewluit vcsembleti that of the bare, nor is it rank 
and lisliy like that of the herons generally. In size the 
bittern is less than the commoin heron, being about 80 
iiicliOK in length. The bill is about i inches long— brown 
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above, greenish below; the irides nj-e yellow; the feathers 
oil the crown black, bhot w'ith green — those of the hinder 
part of the head, neck, and breast long ami lofAc; the gen- 
eral colour of the plumage is dull ])alo yellow, variegated 
with spots and bars of black ; the tail is short. The legs are 
long, and terminated by four long toes, the middle too being 
serrated on the edge to assist the biid in grasping its prey. 

The Little Bittern (Ardca minufa) if an inhabitant of ^ 
Soutli-w'esttaii Asia, the simth of Europe, and tlio whole 
continent of Afiiea. It occurs oecasi(jually in Central 
-aiul Northern JCnropOf and a good many Kpccimeiis tiiul 
tlicir way into Englaml, where tliey have soinotimcs been 
supposed to lir<*cd. It is about l.‘l inebes in length, 

BIT^TERS. a collective teim a]>}>1ied to those vegetable 
subslanecK tlie most prominent sensible quality of which is 
bittiTiiess. “Bitterness,” says Dr. Cullen, “is a simple 
perception that ennnot be tlelineil, but must be referred to 
a matter of experience in wliieli inankiml are coinmuiily 
agreed. It was at one thms attempted to refer this quality 
to an hypothetical piinciple, w'hicli was termed hitler priu- 
cipic; hut it was soon ])erceived tliat substsmees having a 
bitter taste wim-o imlcbt(*d for it to very dilVerent sources. 
A eeitain quantity of bitter matter seems to promote the 
digestion ot all food- -hence bitter substances aie found 
abundantly distnlmtcd in the vegetable kingdom. W'liere 
there is a deliciiaicy of bitter matter, and the food is of a 
very watery kind such as grows in wet ]ia''tnres, cattle aie 
know 11 to Biitrer from vai ions diseases. es]»eeially fi oin tlie rot. 

Bittens are used as tonics in medicine, and may be advan- 
tageously cmployid by the inhabitants of cold and damp 
regions to prevent those diseases to vvhieli they are liable. 
C<»ld ami moisture generally injure the function of digestion, 
both by tlieir immediate action on the skin, and also, by 
abstracting the animal heat, on tlie nervous system — hence 
the prevalence of iiitennitieiil fevers or agues in sucli dis- 
tricts. Those fevers may be wauled off by maintaining 
a healthy action of tlie digestive organs and of the skin. 
Some prepinaiioii of a pure hitler, such as gentian, or of 
an ananatic and bitter united, such as canioiii tic with sweet 
Hag -root, or infusion of milfoil or yarrow, or the much more 
powerful and ctreetive quinine, may he had recourse to for 
tills purpose, 'riie Swiss ^w.^asant, inhabiting high stations 
on tlic Al])s, wliieh are almost constantly wrapped in a 
thick and penetrating mist, uses u s]>irit distilled from 
gentian, ealJed “hitter snaps.’’ In the West Indies, where 
languor of the system, wdth weakness of the dige.stive 
organs, is produced liy the excessive heat, the appetite is 
restored and tlio stomach invigorated by taking before 
dinner a few drops in a glass of water of an elixir made of 
gentian, serpciitaria, orange-peel, and sweet flag-root; and 
ill Amerw'a the infusion or tincture of serpentaria is some- 
times taken every inoming in damp aguish situations to 
prevent hit enuil tents. In phthisis pulmonalis bitters are 
suinetiiiies of service, sucli as the ]>ear-hcrry and the Iceland 
moss {Cetraria in wliieh tlio bitter principle 

should be retained, lii some ca.sos of dinrrhcca from loss 
of tone of the intestines, bitters are of the greatest service, 
provided no intiainmatory condition of the mucous mem- 
brane exists. 

BITTER-S’WEET (^Solonum dulcamara) is a British 
perennial clitnhing plant common in w'ct and shady places, 
especially hedges. This plant is calk'd Woody Nightshade, 
to distinguish it from the Atropa belladonna^ or Deadly 
Nightshade. The yonng twigs or tops are officinal, and 
they should he gathered in spring, before the flowering of 
the plant, or hi autumn while tlio leaves are yet fresh, as 
mudi activity seems to belong to the leaves; the twigs are 
best from plants about three yeais old. When fresh the 
]>laiit 1ms an unpli'asant odour, wliieh is in a great measure 
lust by drying, as is also a largo portion of water. The 
taste is at first bitter, and slightly acrid, then sweet ; hence 
the name Bitter-sweet given to it. 

82 
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This jAjuit diflurs fruui tlio Uluck (^iSnlaumH. 

fiu/rtiiu) ill its brrrirs n-d iiiste.id of black. Its 

upper Iciivcff'also arc. hastate, and its flowers purple. 

BITU MINOUS COAL is a variety of Coal contain- 
ing from about 2.j to bO pi r cent, of volatile matter, but does 
not contain any actual bitumen. It s«»flciis when heated, 
so that adpu'cnt pieces coalesce and cake; it burns with a 
, stion;; luiniiionH Blaine, and is the coal in most common 
n.sc for ljou.‘'cljohl purpose.s. The lii^dily biliniiiiious coals 
are used for the injinufactiirc of ^;is. 

BITUMINOUS SHALE. CARBONACEOUS 
SHALE. a variety of SiiALi'. larpily iinjiic^natcd with 
carhonuceous niatciial,nu(i which yii lds on heating mineral 
oils, &c. The pilch lake of Trinidad derives its asphalt, 
iSi.c.yfrom adi</niin,i' hi Inmiiious .strata of Tertiary af»e. The 
bitumen in these roek.s is siippoMai to he of organic origin, 
being deiivcd ]«iitly fioin terjcstrial and marine plants, and 
partly from animal remains by tlic escape of tho iiioic 
volatile eoiistitucnts and atmosjdieric oxidation. 

BIVALVES is a name sometimes applied to the two 
classes of Molhisca— Lamcllihianchiata mid Tlruchiopoda — 
which possess a shell composed of Iw'u valves. The name 
is also used in n*fi*remje to tlie shell of the water-fleas — 
e.ff. l)a))hnia and the C\pii.s — whieh is ui-so found fossil in 
great Mhuiulance. 

BIV OUAC is a term in military tactics deiivcd 
from the Geiman /ohem //c, “a ke<'ping watch.” It was 
originally ap]»]icd to the stiong p;utie.-» of cavalry w'hich 
were posted beNonil the lines of intrcnchnnmt in order to 
watch the inothms of the enemy, ami prevent any attempt 
to uppro.ach the army by .sui prise; and because the soldiers 
thus employoil pa.s.sed the night in the up(‘n air, the term 
was bub.^e(plenliy used to ileiuite the condition of any body 
of troojis when in the field un<l not regularly rucamped 
under tent.s. In former linie.s, when u i»o.sition w’as to he 
occupied for seieuil d.'U.s'. the men constructed huts with 
such mal<'ii;ils a.s were at haml, or endcavonied to shelter 
tliem.selve.s fr«»in wind and rain by means of boughs planted 
in llic ground, or by hoiiids formed into a roof, according 
to circumstaiiees ; and in an extremely incleinent season 
they were usually cantoned in su<’li towns or villages as 
were in their neighhoiuhood. They then lighted their fires 
in the streets, in gaidens, or in barns, certain spots having 
been previoii.sly appointed as alarm -po.sts, about wdiieh, on 
signals being gi\en, the dilhaimt corps could a.-^Heinhlu in 
order to form the line of battle, and act inmiedialely as 
circumstances should require. Tliis method <if encampment 
was udo]itecl by the r(*v<dul ionary armies of Fiance, and was 
of great assistance in promoting that celerity of movement 
by which thi*y were di.stinguished. It was found, how- 
ever, to he dangerous t<i tlie health of the tro<'ps employed, 
and to Iciid to habits of plundering and insubordination, 
and shelter-tents of .some form are always u.sed by modern 
armies wheie their u.sc is at all praetieahle. 

BIXA is a genus of plants which give the name to the 
order illxiNK.1:. I'lie llow’ers have large contorted petals, 
and both stamens and pi.stils. The anthers o]ien by two 
pores or short vahes at the apex. The ejip‘>ule is tw’o- 
vttlved and the seeds straight. 

IJixa Ortllana is a smull tree, a native of tlie Antilles 
and tropical America from Mexico to Uruxil. From the pulp 
covering the seeds a dye-stul!’ is made called Anna'ITo. 
At the time of the dis(‘,overy of America tliis dye was 
used by the natives to colour tlieir skins red. Plantations 
of this tree were common in damaii'u in tlie seventeenth 
century, and it w'us one of the first plants introduced from 
America to Africa and Asia. Hoxhnrgh mentions it as 
thoroughly naturalized in India. 

BIXrNEAi is a small order of plants belonging to tlio 
division Pui.YrKTALA?:. The petals, however, are sometimes 
wanting, and the stamens and pistils often occur in sepai-ale 
flowers. The ovules are attached at tw-o or more places to \ 


the hides of the one celled ovary. Tlie embryo is straight 
or slightly curved in fleshy albumen. Amongst the genera 
composing this order are BiXA and Fj.acolktia. 

BLACK ACTS (Scottish) are so named from being all 
printed in black letter. They consist chiefly of the Acts 
of the Scottish Parliament during tho times of the first five 
Janicsf's, but also reach down to 15fl7. In English law 
the term is applit'd to fl Geo. 1. c. 22, framed against the 
Blacks,” a ba|||l of lawless ruffians of that time. 

BLACK ASSIZE, tho name given to a fatal assize 
held in 1577 in the old town-hall of Oxfuid, situated at 
that time in the yard of the ouslle. From the account 
given in Anthony k Wood's *^ili.story and Antiquities oi 
the University of Oxford,” it appears that after judgment 
had been proiiouneed upon one Uowlund Jeneks, a hook- 
hinder, vrho w‘as condemned to lose his ears for sedition, 
‘‘tlieie arose such an infectious damp, or breath, among 
the people,” that many, including the judge, sheriff*, uiuh*i - 
sheriff*, several justices, and most of the jury, died within 
a few hour.H. The infeetion soon sjiread, and within ti\u 
weeks 510 persons died from it. The distemper wfi.s doubt- 
less a fever originating in the unwholesome condition of the 
gaol, but some regarded it as a judgment for the cruelty of 
the loiokhinder's sentence. 

BLACK BBE'TLB(/Vn'/)/(o<cfo oricutulU) iny stiii-tly 
speaking, not a beetle at all, hut a CocKiniAini. It be- 
longs to the section CuiwoniAof the order OitTiKirTKiiA. 
The fore wings of th(‘ black heidle are chi.sely veined, an.l 
are much less thick and iiorny than those of the Blkti.ks 
(C oleoptera), and the hind wings, also closely veined, fold 
up like a fun. The black beetle also dilfi rs from tin* true 
beetles in tliat its pu]».il form is active, and n'seinblcs both 
tho larval form and the perfect in.seet. 'J'lio hlaek beetle 
is generally reguided as a native of India, ititrodriei'd into 
Kngland in merchant vcs.sels. They are )inH;h leli.-'hed by 
tJie hedgehog, and this spine ^eovered animal is, sometimes 
kept in kiteinms to reduee tiieir nuinhers. Bhiek beiules 
are said to devour greedily the common bed hug. 

BLACK DEATH. tJie name given to a terrihle plague 
which overran and desolated most countries of the woild 
during the fourteenth centiirv. There is mueli tliat is 
obscure in llie history of its ri.se and progrc.>5S, hut it is 
geneially believeil to have oiiginatrd in China some\vln*re 
about the middle of the century. During the first half 
of that period the Cliinese had sufFered gi’eatly from 
drought, famine, earthquake, and liood, and Europe had 
been troubled in a similar way, though in a le-s-ser degree. 
In China the close of these tvimldes was marked by a ter- 
rible outbreak of phigire, and the disease, travelling with the 
trading earavan.s wlrich journ(‘yed we.stward, reached (har- 
.starttinople irr 1348. *rherrce it spread to Italy, and then 
passed through Germany and France to England. It 
passed through Knglatul and Scotland on to Sweden and 
Norway, aird thence to Russia, its path evei*yw’her-e being 
marked by the most awful sufFcing nn<l desolatioir. It 
is not at all clear by what means the infection was pro- 
pagated, hut it was generally believed at the time that it 
w'lLs Ainveyed in the air; and writers of the period speak of 
a visible appearaitcc resembling a mist or fog whieh passed 
along, hcarirrg death and destruetron evei-y where. The 
symptoins of the emnplaint have been more minutely 
described, and they appear to have taker! the fornr, in the 
first instance, of a carburrcnlai* alleetioir of the lungs, 
attended by acute pains in the chest, spitting of blood, and 
an ardent fever, which generally pi-ovcd fatal in periods 
varying from twelve hours to three days. As the disease 
progressed it became changed somewhat in its form, and 
the persons attacked suffered also fi'om buboi's otr the arms 
and thighs, black s[)ots all over the bmlyf a black palsied 
tongue, intense thirst, and inscnsilnlity. The medical 
science of the time knew of no remedy, and in most 
instances the appeai*ance of the plague-spot was the herald 
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of death in a few hours. It is iiriposisible to form any 
exact estiiiiule of the niortulily rjui.s<*d by this plapie, but 
it has boon computed that in Asia it cjuised the death of 
87,000,000 people, and in Kun)po of ‘26,000,000. It is 
supposed tliJil of the population of Europe one out of every 
four perished, tliou^h the rate of mortality varied greatly 
in diflereiit couiitric.s, from 60 per cent, in Italy to 10 per 
cent, ill France. The estimates given by the old writers 
concerning the rate of mortality in Great Britain are not to 
be ndied on, but Londmi alone lost over 100,000, and one 
chronicler declares that Scotland lost a third of its people. 
It was even eonve}ed to Jcolaiid, and .some have suppo.sed 
that the mysterious di.sappoaranre of the Norwegian settle- 
ments on the shores of Greenland is to be attributed to 
this cause. Of the liorrors of tlii.s period it is iinpo.s.sible 
to form any coiieepti«ni. The most vivid imagination 
Would fail to portray the oonsequcMices to the surviv'ors of 
the death of such enormous imni hers, and under circum- 
stances so awful. The ties of family life and the bonds <»f 
society were for a time almost dissolved, and the people, 
deserted by rulers, pilests, and doctors, became the prey 
of the wildest terror and most furious fanaticism. Kuniours 
of the most extravagant kind g.iined ready credemee, and 
Borne of them were attended with terrible consequences. 
Thus a report which was circulated, to the effect that the 
plague had been caused by the Jew's, who had poisoned 
the wells and fouuiain.s of water, led to the most awful 
excesses. Some of tliese unhappy people, being subjected 
to terrible tortures, pleaded guilty t«) any charge that was 
put into tlieir inouili, ami the people then rose in fnrv, 
lieiit upon oxtermiiinting tlic wIkjIc race. In Mainz alone 
*12,0t>() were put to deatli by the po])ulare. In many places 
the Jews, tbreatene»l with death by fire and torture, killed 
one another, and thus became utterly cxlinet as com- 
munilie.s. itoljbers {ilbu roamed at will through the cities, 
and plundered and murdered witli impunity, adding by 
their lawless desperation to the sufferings which prevailed. 
Many died of sheer terror alone, and many on the first 
symptoms of illness committed sulcid(?. The best accemnt 
of this period i.s to be f<iund in the prologui* to the “De 
camerou” of Hoccaerio, tliongli there, are also good descrip- 
tions by tho phy.sieian.s Guy »le Clianliae, wdio observed it at 
Avignon, and by (Jialtii do Viiiario. See also the descrip- 
tion given in Bulwer’s “Uieuzi,’’ and Uecker's “ Epidemics 
of the Middle Ages.” 

BLACK or DOMINICAN FRIARS, an order of 
mendicant friars founded by St. Dominic, a Spaniard, born 
at Cabigueraga, a .small I ’wn in tbedii«cese of Osm.a in Old 
Castile, about A.ii. 1170. His real name, was Dominic de 
Guzman. He died in 12*21, and was ennenized by Pope 
Gregory IX. in 1235. These friars w'cre called Dominicans 
from their founder ; Preaelihig Friars, from tlnnr olliee to 
preach and to convert .Jews and heretics; Black Friars, 
hoin the colour of their garments; and in France Jacobins, 
from having had their first hou.se in the lino St. Jacques 
at PaiLs. 3'here were also nuns of tJiis order. 

BLACK FOREST {Schwarzvmltl), Sec Badkn. 
BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. On the taking of 
Calcutta by Rajah al Dowhib on the 18th of June, 175G, 
Mr. llollwell and 116 of his fcllow-eonntryrnen weie thru.st 
into tho common dungeon of Fort WilHain, usually called 
the lilack JJoh, These unfortu|juto men w’ere condemned 
to pass the night, in one of tho hottest climates of the 
world, and at the hot season, in a dungeon only 18 feet 
square. The only air they rcccivLMl was through two small 
gratings, almost entirely blocked up hy the neighbouiiiig 
buildings, A fearful .scene ensued — the wretched captives 
struggling one against the other to obtain a station near the 
nari-ow aperture. \Vhcn tho door w’as opened on the fcdlow- 
ingmorningonly twenty-three were found alive out of the 14G 
that liad been thrust in tlie night before. At this juncture 
the affairs of the English in Bengal had reached the lowest 


ebb, but on the 1st of Jaimarvin the ensuing yc.'ir C.ilcutta 
w'as retaken by Wat.soii and Clive, and Rajali al lh)wlah com- 
pelled to sign a trc.ity of peace. He, was aftciwMids defeated 
at the battle of IM.issv, anil put to dcatli bva native oflicev. 

BLACK. JOSEPH. w:js lM)vn in France, on the banks 
of the Garonne, in the ye.ir 17^8. His father and mother 
were of Seotrli descent. Having cliosen the profc.ssion of 
medicine, lie went to complete hi.s medicaf studies in Edin- « 
burgh in 1750 or 175 1 , having previously Ijad the advantage 
of alteiidiiig Dr. Gullcn’s lectures on elicmi.'stry at Glasgow. 
This .science, in which he w'as dc.stincd to act so important 
a part, strongly excited his attention, and he puv.sucd it 
cxpcrimcut.il ly with great vigour and coinumnsurale success. 

The chemical sub ject w'hicli seems lir^t prculidily to have 
excited Ids attention was the caiislieity of lime, a properly 
till then snjiposed to be due to the ab.sorptioii by the lime 
of some igneous agency. He placed the question on a 
soicntiBc basi.s hy ascertaining the chemical diirerencc bo- 
tw'een quicklime and other forms of the earlionate. Black 
wrote an inaugural thesis on the subject in 1754, and 
a heatisc in 1755. In 175G be w'jls apjiuinted professor 
of anatomy and lecturer on elieinistiy in the University 
•f Glasgow, where he coutinned till 1750, wdien be w'as 
appointed to the chemical chair in Edinburgh. Between 
the years 175‘.) and 1753 he matured the speeulatiuns on 
heat w'liicli bad for a long jieriod occiisionally occupied his 
thoughts. Bocrha.ive lm.s recjirded an obsLTvation made by 
Fubrenbeit, that water would become con.siili'ral)ly colder 
than uniting snow williout freezing, and would free/c in a 
moment if disturbed, and in tlie act of freezing emitted 
many degrees of b(‘at. 'I'liis subject w'as fuitber and moie 
fully invest igatcil by Dr, Black, ami he liually propounded 
as the re.sult of his inquiiies the theory of /aie/U htnU It 
was this discovery which mainly urged Watt to the adoption 
of improved nnangeimmts in the steam engine. Dr, Black 
died 2(>th November, 17!H), in bis seventy-lirst year. 

BLACK LEAD. (See FiurMUACio.] The term is 
n.sually restricted to the manufactured Gkaphitk, as used 
in the arts for polishing iron, &e,. 

BLACK LETTER (1?), the name nsnally given in Eng- 
land to those types of the earliest printed books wdiicli are 
commonly known on tlic Continent as Gothic. TJie Roman 
letters, which came generally into u.sc during the fifth 
century, maintained their giouiid until the close of tho 
twelfth century, when they began to give way in Western 
Europe to those known us Gothic, and which remained in 
use until the .sixti*eiith century. The enilie.st printed books 
were prepared in imitation of tlie wiitteii manuscripts, and 
many were, sold in tlie first iust.ance as hand-written books. 
Most of the books printed before the sixteenlli century weie 
in black letter, but after that period the Uoinaii cliaractiT 
came again into favour, and the Gothic diaraeters pas.^-ed 
gradually out of use. Biaiks piinti'd in black letter aic 
higlily ]>iized, on account of their r.aiity and antiquity, by 
buok-bnnters nink biblionianiaes. In Gendnny the Gotliic 
characters are. still geneially ein[»lo\ed in piiiUing, hut tba 
Roman diaraeters arc u.‘'edmioie ami more eveiy year, Tha 
coiiiph-te introduction of the latter is only hindered by a 
pseudo-patriotic feeling, such as the French nickiiame 
“ chauvinism.” Thus Prince Bismarck dedaved that Ger- 
man in Roin.an type gave him ns much dithculty to rend 
ns a foreign language. Meanwhile almost every educated 
Geniian hevond bovhood wears spectacles*. 

BLACK LIST. a name familiarly applied to certain 
printed lists of bankruptcies, liqnidsitions by arrangement, 
registers of pri>tc.slod bills, decrees in absence, offers of 
coinpftsition, and other matters relating to the credit of 
firms and indi\idiials, wdiich are circulated for the guidance 
of men of budness. Most of them are prepared in Loudon, 
and oi'e issued only to subscribers. 

BLACK MONDAY was that terrible day of dai'kness, 
hail, wind, and storm which carried off a large part of the 
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niiny of Kdwanl III. on Kuhtor Mondiiy, 1800^ as he liiv 
before Paiis. insikiii" so terrible an inii>re.ssion on the 
nation tiiat Kaster Monday lon<r went by Ibis unfavourable 
name. 'J'lius Slnikspeare .sj)eaks of “ Black Monday” (‘‘Mer- 
ebant of Venire,” Act ii. scene 8). Bi.ACK M<>ni>ay is 
ailsoan evil iiieniorv <»f llie colony of Victoiia. On Monday, 
‘27th February, jlHdo, a fearful sirocco produced <lreiul- 
f«l havoc between Sandhurst and Castlemaiiie. Bi^ACR 
'rinJltspAY is another Australian ineiuory, also of tlie 
c (dony of Victoria, where on 'riinrsday, Oth February, 
a terrible bush-fire devastated tin* younj; colony. Bi.a^k 
Fiiii>AY e.tanuieinorales the Fiitlay, tith of December, ITd.'i, 
when Loinlon was dii\eii frantic, by the news that tlio 
Fret ciidcr was at I)erln,und frightful excesses occurred 
amongst the; panic-stricken eiti/.ens. But a newer Black 
FitiHAY is that Ion;; nanembered day in London iiimiicial 
eiicles when the Iioum* of Overend, (luiney, Co. stopped 
jiaynient (11th May, ISdb), and half the banks in London 
tieinbled f<jr their safety. Black SATriruAY (llli Au;;ust, 
lti21) was for over a century celebrated in Scotland, a 
pi eat storm beinp snppo.sed to indicate the divine wrath on 
the Failiaineiit which asseinhlcd then to enforce Fpise<»paey 
on the unwillinp pcojdc. Black BAirriuUAiMKW is not, as 
soinctinies thonpht, so named aftci the horrilde massacre 
ill Paris tm St. Bartlmloinew's Day in 1572, but after the 
(lay on which tlie Act of rniformity of Chailes 11. raiiie 
into (jperation (St. Barllndomew’s Day, ‘21tli Aupii.st, 1CG2), 
when 2000 of the Puritan clerpy in one day resipiied tlndr 
eniTS, and amidst every sort of juivation and misery created 
n force until then unknown in Knpland — the power of 
Nonconformity in relipnui. Thus (a*ipiuated the first of the 
various bodies not belonpinp to the Kstahlished Church of 
Knplund which aie now, for eonvenieneo sake, primped 
topelher as “ Noneoiiformisls ” or “Dissenters.” 

BLACK PRINCE, THE. ICdwaid, Jhinee of Wales 
(father of Biehard II.), died about a year before his father, 
Kiiip Fahvard HI., and thoief(»re never succeeded to the 
throne. ills well-known sonliri(piet w’as pained iu the 
Fieneh war— probably at Crdoy, wlien as a youth of 8(*voii- 
teen he led the prand eluirpe of the Knplish .and seeured 
tin* vie.tory, to the uiidispuised admiration of his father. He 
.steadily refused to .send liim any as.sistaiiee, even when at 
«>iie time the ]»riiiee was very hard pr<>ssed, in older that 
he mipht ha\e the full plory of tlu! day. It i.s penerally 
said that the “ Black Prince,” u term of t(*rror annaipst the 
French, w’as piveii to Piiiieo Kdw’ard on aeconnt of tlic 
e(»lour of thi^ armour which he wore at CnVy; hut there 
seems no authority for this tradition, Froissart specially 
s.ays “bow'us called black by the terror of his arms;” and 
Strutt (“Anfiipiitics”) gives the sjune aeeount. That is, 
the wmrds “ Black Piinee” would be equivalent to “Prhme 
of Darkness” — ]iriiice of supernatural and irre.sistiblc, per- 
haps Satanic power. It is admitted that tlie appellation 
was French in oripiii. M(‘yrick, llic gri-at authority on 
armoui , doubts' if ever Prince F.dward w/ire black armour 
in liis life, and nil known repre.sentations of liim are clad 
in armi iir wholly or in pait t/ilN See Shaw, Stotliard, Ac. 

BLACK ROD, USHER OF THE, is an oflicer of 
the House (jf Lords. He is styled tin* (ientleinan Usher of 
the Black Rod, and is aiipoiiited by letters patent from the 
eroTvn. His d(>puty is styled the yi‘oman Usher. Tliey are 
the official messi'iipers of the Lords, and snminoii the Com- 
mons to the House of Lords when the royal ns.sent is given 
to bills. “ He executes orders for the commitment of parth's 
guilty of breaches of privilege and eontenqit, and as.sists at 
the introduction of peers and other ceremonies” (May’s 
“Parliament,” p. 15fi). 

BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND. This was a small 
silver-gilt casket, wrought in the form of u cross, contain- 
ing an ebony iigure of Clirist, in which was <>n) bedded a 
morsel of wood supposed to be a fragment of the tnie cross. 
It was brought to Scotland by Margaiet, sister of the 


Anglo-Saxon king, Kdgar the Atheliiig, about 1070. She 
bi'eiuiie the wife of the Scottisji king, Malcolm Ceanmohr, 
and at her death beqm'athed the relic as a sacred heirloom 
io her children to be retained for iwcr. It was held in the 
highest reverence by the Seotelj people, and was kept vvitli 
the royal regalia and national iiiuuinient.s in Kdinburgh 
Castle. It wits snrrendcTod to Edward 1. in 1 ‘201, and he 
employed it in taking the oaths of fealty tendered % tlnwe 
Scotch magnates who si^bmilted to him. At the peace of 
Northampton in 182H it was restored to S(*.()Lland, but it 
only reniaiiied there eighteen years. In 134C the Scotch 
king, David II., carried it with him on his invasion of 
England, and uBer his defeat at the battle of Neville's 
dross it became the priy.c of Sir Ualj)h de Neville, lord of 
Itaby. It was placed by him in the shriin* of St. Cutlibert 
in the ('athedral of Durham, where it remained nntii the 
Keformation. Its after history is unknown, 

BLACK SEA (so called because of it.s dark waters) 
dixides the southern provinces of Russia from Amitolia or 
Asia Minor, and extends in length nearly 700 miles between 
28“ and 41“ 80' E. Ion., and 41“ atid 4(>“ 40' N. lat. 
its breadth on tlie W., between the mouth of the Dnieper 
and the o]»posite shore near the Bosphorus, is nearly 4tM) 
miles; in the middle, where it is narrowed by tin* projecting 
pt'iiinsula of the Crimea, the narrowest part haidiy exee(*d;» 
100 miles, hut further E. it enlarges ag:iiii to 300 miles, 
which width, however, decreases towards its eastern ex- 
tremity. The S]).iee which it oecui»ic8 is ealeulaled by 
(lerman geographers at iqnvards of 180,000 Engli.sli square 
miles, and is llu‘refore larger tban the Baltic. It is eon- 
neet«‘d with the Sea of Azof by tlui Straits of Yenikale 
or of Kaila, and wdtb tin* Archipelago and the Medilcrninean • 
by the B().sphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Straits of 
the Dardanelles. The straits of the Black Sea are \ery 
remarkable ; they scarcely break the eontiiiuity of the laiiil, 
f<»r at their narrowest part, that of Yenikale is not inore 
than 2 miles acToss, and that of Constantinople less than 
IJ mile. The former, indeed, spreads out in low and 
RW'aiTipy ground.s into a kind of marshy bay, the greatest 
width of which, measured transversely, is about 34 miles ; 
but tho Thraeian Bosphorus Hows through its whole length 
of about 17 miles, like a magnificent river, between mouii- 
tainons bunks, and in no jiart attains a width of more than 
2 or 2J mihs. Thy Gieeks first called this sea Axiue, 
“inhospitable;” but fearful of thus ofiending the gods they 
altered the name to Eujcinc^ “ hosj)ital>le.” 

With the exception of the Hoang-Hai (or Yellow* Sea) of 
China, there is probably no portion of tb(^ ocean which re- 
ceives the drainage of a gi'eater extent of country than tho 
Black Sea. About 8<i0,()00 bqii.Mo miles of Earopean 
t(*rntory are drained by rivers which empty themselves into 
tlie Black Sea, such as the Danube, the Dnieper, &c.; 
while an ar(*a of A.sia amounting to about 100,000 square 
miles is similai-ly drained by other rivers. The speeitie 
gravity of its water is about it is less salt than 

that of the Atlantic (1-288), hut suiter than that of the 
Baltic (1-040). 

The shores of the Kiixiin? ]ireKeiii a veiy varied aspect. 
From the Bosplioms tuislward the coast is rather low as far 
as Cape Baba, though the hills are never far from the coast. 
From Cape Baba to tlie mouth of tl)c Kixil Ermak, the 
highlands advance close to the shore; then follows a low 
sliore, which extends as far ns Caj)e Yasoun (the Jasunium 
of the Greek geogiuphi'rs), the formation of w'hich is as- 
cribed to the alluvions of the three rivers, the Kizil Ermak, 
the Casalinak, and the Thnrmeh, which empty themselves 
into the sea within these limits. To the east of Cape 
Yasonn tlie const is alternately low and high. Between 
KafTa and Sebastopol the mouiitains press close upon the 
shore. The remainder of tho shore, as far as the mouth of 
tlie Danube, is low and sandy, and continues so to Maiigalia 
(about 44“ N. hit.), north of Cape Shabla, where tho 
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v\'OMtci*n oiTM*ls uf tlie Balkan Mountains approach the sea. 
Here the shon* becomes rocky, but d()cs not rise so as 
i>ctween the port of Varna and Cape Emineb. South of 
this cape the rocky shore continues to the straits of (knistan- 
tiiiople, but rises to a moderate height (Jiily in a few plaeos. 

The navigation of the Itlaek Sea is neither difficult nor 
dangerous ; it is almost entirely free from islands and rocks. 
In its whole extent there is only one small island, called 
Han Adassi, iminlmlnted, and lung under 4r»" 16' N. hit. 
at a CfUisiderahle distance from the \V(‘stern shore. Koeks 
iicver occur except near Cape Kerpen, about <i0 miles E.«of 
tlic lh)sphoru.‘-; nor arc shoals frcqin nt. The Black Scu is 
deep, the bottom of it not baving been found by lines of 
121) and 140 fathoms, cxcc])t towards the coast, where at a 
distance of 2 or S miles it varies from 20 to 30 fathoms, 
and in many places, as oft' the month of the Danube, the 
somidings den ease so grarlnally and exactly, that the dis- 
tance from the shore may he known by somnlings w'ithin 
half n mile. 

Storms arc not nneoinmon, hut they an* never of long 
duration, 'I'lie sea is, however, short and troubclcsoine, 
more especially about the entrance of the oJiaiiiK*] of Con- 
stantinople. In summer the jirevailing winds blow from 
N.E. and N., hnf in tlie s«'a these winds are more variable 
than in the eh.mnel itself, where they are almost constant 
timing the whole suniiiier, and ships sometimes lie /lere 
uiiui-hoimd for tliree months. Tlie‘«e iiortlioni <»r north- 
eastern winds extend as far as the island of Tenedus in the 
Aiehipelag«». In antmim. winter, and spring the winds 
Mre often sttnlhevly and various. Ant»ther tlisatlvaulage to 
navigation aiises from some of Hie noitliein ports being 
fiozcn up Horn the end of Deetmiber or fbe beginning of 
d.inn.ary, to the end of February or tlie beginning <if 
Mareli. This is alw,a>s tlie ease with the ports between the 
<himea ami f)dessn. 

B\ far file greatest quantity of water is received by tbe 
Black Sea at its north western comer, where the Dnii*pcv, 
Bog, Dniester, and Danube fall into it. Most of the coun- 
tries tlirougli whleli these rivers lun are erucred for three 
or four moiitlis of the year with snow ; ,and in spring-time 
all tlie moisture wliieh baa descended on them dnrhig the 
winter, and has been preserved in a solid state, suddenly 
dissolves and descends in the ehaniiels of the rivers WMtli 
gnait velocity and in iniinensc volume. It then produce.s 
a ve»y rajiid current al<»ng the w'esfern shores from the 
moulli of tlie Dnieper to the channel of Constantinople; 
tins eunent alw.ays exists, and is strong, es^iccially in sum- 
mer, dnringtlic prevaleiiee of theiu'rtheiii and north-eastern 
winds. The aeeuinnlalioii of the waters towai ds the Straits 
of tkinstaiitinople is so great that the Bosphorus is not aide 
t. carry (jAT all of it, and a ])orti(Jiji.s pi e.ssed against the coast 
t)f Anatidia, where it gives rise to another enrrent running 
eastwards. Indeed, it seems that a enrrent rnns round the 
wdiole of the Black Sen at no great di>taiiee from the shore. 

Harbours are immerour, and many of Ihcm good. The 
principal are Burgas and Varna, south of the mouth of 
the Danube; Kilia, on tbe northern arm of that river; 
Akhierman or Akc'nnan. rn tlic^e-stiiary or Liman of the 
Dniester; Odessa, Oczakow, Nicolaief, Cherson, and Kin- 
burn, on the Bug and Dnieper, and their common estuary; 
in the ('limea, Enpatoiiaor Koslow, Seb:istr)p(d, Balaklava, 
and Cafta, The harbours round the eastern shore, as Ana- 
kria, Kopi, Poti. Batumi, are not visited. On the coast 
of Anatolia are the havhonrs of Rize, Trebizond, Tereboli, 
Kerasun, Sinnsun, Sinope, Ineboli, Erckli, and Kerpen. 

The Euxiiie teems wdtb seals, porpoises, sturgeons, dob 
pbins, mackerel, mullet, bream, and other fish, mostly of 
the same kind as those caught in the Cuspinii and Sea 
of Aral. There are, howTver, few fisheries establi.shed 
along its shores, though where they do exist they are 
extremely pnsluctive. 

The Black Sea was navigated at an early peiind by the 


Gieeks, The discoverj' of the channel which leads to It 
fi*oin the Archipelago is prohaldy indicated by*the fable of 
Hello and Phri\u.s ; and the fiist voyage to it, in the ex- 
pedition of Jason. It is not nnlikvly tliat some dispute 
ie.speeting the free navigation of the Black Se.a gave rise to 
the Trojan War, because Ilium was so situated tliat it could 
hinder vessels from entering the Straits off the Dardanelles. ^ 
At a later period the Greeks, and more especially the 
Ionian Greeks of Miletus, fia'ined numerous estahlishmeiils 
along its shores, from which they expoited slaves, cattle, 
and corn* in great quaiititie.s. 'Hje shoies of the Euxine 
ivere pretty w'cll known to the Uonians. In the times of 
the Byzantine em)>«Tors, Constanlimqde drew from it a 
con.siderahk* p.irt of its pn>visi<iii ; and in the twelfth 
century the Genoese formed some establishnn’Uts on its 
nortli-eahtern coast, ami carried on a \ cry active 4 |i>inmcree 
overland with Jnili;i. Fioni the fifteenth to the latter pait 
of the eigliteenth century, the Tiiiks exehnled every other 
imtion from its waters. At length the Russians fought 
their wny to its shoies, and in it was partially opened 

to Biltish and other Euro}i<*.in traders. Conventions to the 
SJiine elTect were made with the Turkish gov(*rnnient by (^ueen 
Elizabeth, .lames I., and Charles L, i'ie. (treaty of Adria- 
iioph*, September. hut Hiey seem to li.ive l)ei‘n 

without any ellirt ; nm\ it is only, theiehjre, since the 
later date, or fi )in the beginning of the present century, 
that the Black Sea h.as heeonic known to, and been justly 
ajqwocialetl by navigators. 

By the treaty of peace signed .at P.iris after the Crime.an 
War, 3<)th March, lK5fi, tlie lUack Sea was neutralized, ami 
the Emperor of liussia .ami the Sultan eng.iged not to 
establish or to maintain u]ion its coasts any maiitime 
arsenal. 'J'lie latter stipulation W'as, iKwever, alwaays dis- 
tustefnl to Russia, and in 1S70, whilst wair was raging 
between Germany and Frnnee, she gave notice tliat she no 
longer eonsidered herself hound by it. At one lime a 
rupture with England on the snlijeet seemed imminent; 
but a eoufercuet* was held at Londtm early in the ftdlowiiig 
year, and an arrangement w’as (‘ome to, under which the 
restrictionR which had been placed on both Russia and 
Tmkev were removed, 

BLACK SNAKE (fins ranhnn conMrictor) is a large 
innoemms snake, belonging to tlio same family as the 
C'OT.vnKK. It has a .slender body, black above, and of a 
leaden buc below' ; the throat is wliite. It has no poison 
fangs, but great ]ioW’ers of eonstrietion. These snakes are 
veiy agile, moving along the giouml with great swiftness, 
ami clmdiing tre“,s w'ilh e.ase in seureb of birds, of which 
they are very fomi. They also feed on small mammals 
ami frogs. 'I’he black snake wages uneeasing warfare with 
the rattlesjiake, envc*lo|)ing the l.itter in its folds, enishing 
it to death, and tlitMi eating it. This snake is common in 
North Amei-iea. 

BLACK WATCH. The regimental name of the former 
42nd Regiment of the British army — now known a.s the 
‘‘Royal ilighhiuders.” It was originally given about 1730 
to six companies of militia raised among the Whig clans 
of Srotland for tffio purpose of maintaining order on 
tlie Lowland frontier, and of overawing the Highland 
itdhereiits of the house of Stiiuit. In ^740 the coin* 
panie.s, whieli had bi'cii previously imlejiemlent, were 
united into one regiment, the Earl of Crawford and 
JJndes.ay la'ing appointed colonel. A dark tartan of An 
arbitrary ]>attern was adopt (*d for tlie uniform, whieli 
was afterwaids known as the Black Watch or 42 ikI tartan. 
The snh.sequent history (»f the regiment lias been of a 
brilliant character, tbe record of which furnishes a Stirling 
narrative of military conragr*, endurance, and adventure, 
and it still retains the distinction of being one of the crack 
regiments of tlie British army. Its advance on Coomassie 
during the Ashantee war, nml its hrilliant services in Egypt 
Mild in the Somhiii in will be long lememhered. 
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BLACK'BAND IB an ardllaopotis caihnnatG of iron or 
clny innistBiH’ ccntjUTiin" ii proportion of oarhoiiace- 
ous in;ittf>r. Tl is a niosl valiifi])lc* iron ore, ami Ofuirs in tlic 
uppiT coal inonsuios of l.niinrkshire,also in Scaith Walos and 
Stafr<adsliiic, and in Iiidand in tlip KuNcoinnion coal-6eld. 
BLACK'BERRY. See Runrs. 

BLACK'BIRD {Tardus wcrtdn) is a BpericB of 
Tmti’sn, and is a ppitnanpnt ipsidont in Britain and in 
file sonthf'in paits of Knropo, but mif^rah's for tiie winter 
from llio inoie nortlicrn regions. 

The blackbiid im sliy and roclnsn, freqiiciitin*; l^^d^orows, 
fbicketM, sbrnbbei icM, and lajpo f^ardi-ns. Wlicn dislnrhcd 
or BUI prised it escapes into tin* covert or dense foliajje, 
utteriii" a loiul sbaip cry of alarm. Its son" is clear, 
sweet, and melodious; and in capti\ity it may be taufibt to 
whistle ^ineK. Like the .thrush, it feeds upon Blnps, 
shcdled snails, worms, and iiisectsi, and al.^o upon currants, 
cheiries, peas, Ac., often makiii" much havoc in the fjanlen, 
as indeed does tlie thin h ; but both compensate for this by 
their destinetion tif snails and sln".s, and by their melody. 

Kaily in sprin" tlie hlaekbird begins its nest; a tbh-kset 
bedfjerow, an iii'^nl-ited bush of some cvciq^reen, or a bower 
*>f i\y, are favemite places. Shv as it is, it «dten builds 
its nest wliere j»eis<'n.s arc continually pa'-s n" to and fio, 
and there the female will sit undisinrbed by their presence 
or their pnze. The outer finmevMiik of the nest consists of 
moss, small .sticks, gras^es, and fihres; llieie is an inner 
coat of mud plaster, and within this a lining of fine dry 
pass. I'he ej^i-is, four or five in nnmher, aie of a hlnish 
peen, variejiated with daiker m;nkin«:s. Two broods are 
^eiioi ally hatehed and rented dnriu" the spi in" and sum- 
mer. The female hl.ie.khird i.s of a Inownish black above, 
the breast hein^^ pale umher brown. Tin* hill and lefjs arc 
hlaekish bmun. The vonii" aie sindlar to the females, 
and tlie males do not neijuire their ^dossy black and oran/je- 
yellow bill till aftei the seecmd moult. White and eivain- 
white varieties (albinoes, in fact’) arc sonn-tinies met with. 

BLACK BURN, a nnnket-towii and mnnieipal and 
jiaili.imentavy bovouj!:li in Lain-asbiro, on the Laneasliire and 
Yoikdiiie Railway, is 214 miles N.W. by K. fiom London, 
and 23 miles N.N.W, from Maiiebesfcr. Dr. Wbitluker in 
bis “ Ilisloj’y ” states that there was a castle at IJlaekbnni 
oeciipied by British ebief.s, and subsequently by Saxons, but 
no vestip* (d it remains, (\annlen speaks of lilurkbnrn as 
a noted “market town;” ubile Bhiom's aeeonnt, nearly 
a eeiitnry later, deseribes it ns bavin" “a pvat weekly 
mark(‘l for eattlo, corn, ami provisi<ins, on tin* Monday.” 

The tow’ll of Blaekbuin is situated on the bank of a brook, 
called in Domesday Book “ I’llaeliebnrne,” but which has 
now no paiticular name. It was formerly irrepdarly built, 
and tin* streets veiy badly yiaved or not pa\cd at all; but 
the ton’ll has been very pi<*atly imjimved in every respect 
in recent years. It snfTeied seieili dnriiifi; tin* cotton famine; 
but as in the ca-e of many oilier jilaces in I^incasbiic, in 
tin* end this disaster proved a peat benefit, as seveial iiiudi- 
needed impnivements were eairied out — espc<*ially those 
connected with .•'anitary matters, and in the pavinp and 
widening; of streets. Thejmblie park,Vbieb is 50 aeiesin 
extent, was also tastefully laid out -- tin* woik being done, 
as far as possible, by the r.neniployed ojieratives. The 
w’ater-woiks, wliieli liad been pi evioiisly c(.mnicneed, were 
completed at tin* same time, and then* is now a good 
fiiijqily, the reservoir at Fi-^b Non* being ea]iab]c of contain- 
ing I-hlO, 000,000 gallons. In 1 ><71-72 a most e.\> iisive 
sclieme for the inigation and utilization of the town sew- 
age w’as carried into effect at a cost of between jL' 200,000 
and £800,000. 

Ibc towMi of Blackburn depends entirely on trade for its 
prospeiity. As far back ns 1050, om; paitieulnr article of 
the staple trade of Ibc county was piodiiced herewith better 
succcKS than in any other ]ilaee, to wliieb was given tlie 
name of “ Blarkburn checks,” n species of cloth consisting 


of a linen wai*p and a cotton woof, one or both of which 
being dyed in the thread, gave to the piece ivlicn woven a 
stripped or checked appeal anee. This fabric was afterwards 
superseded by Another, “ the Blarkburn grays,” so called 
beeansc the materials of whioh it w’as composed w«*)’p not 
dyed, but sent to the printers unbleaebed, or, as it is tech- 
nically described, in the gray state, in order to have the 
patterns stamped upon tliem. Cotton goods are now* the 
chief articles made in Blackburn, but there arc some manu- 
factures of w’oollciis, and some large inai-foiindries and en- 
gMieeriiigestublisbiiients. Coal-mines are extensively W’orked 
in the neiglibourbood, and also some freestone quarries. 

The parish ehiiicli, St. Mary’s, is of very ancient foundation, 
but was altered and decorated in 1857, and is mneb admired 
Tor its arclntectnral beauty. Besides St. MarCa, there are 
several other cliiirches belonging to the Kstabhsbment, and 
places of worship for all di'imminations of disseiiters, and a 
gr.ammar 'School bmnded by Queen Klizabetb. TbeTowrn- 
ball, wbieh w’as completed in lK5fi, is a handsome building 
in tlie Italian style. It contains the u.sual rooms for mnni- 
eijial jairposes, and a large; room for public meetings, capable 
of containing 1200 persons. Tlu* Kxebange, opposite the 
Tow’u-ball, w'as built in 18G5. In mldilion to its business 
purpose, ilie large room is used for meetings niul concert8,and 
contains a large orchestra. Amongst the other buildings 
are a eonnty court, fiee library and arts gullmy, erected in 
Ix75; Reform and Conservative clnb-bouses, both new’ and 
handsome buildings; and close to the town is tbu Blackburn 
Iiitirinaiy. built on the pavilion piiiieiple of separate blocks 
of buildings, ami arranged on the best sanitary principles. 
Several banks, ofliecs, wavebon«es, and shops, erected within 
tlie last t(‘n years, add much to tin* apjiearaiice of the town. 

.Tames Hargreaves, a native of the town, invented the 
spinning jenny in I7t)7. lie was driven out of the country, 
and it was more tlian forty years before bis native place fol- 
lowed in 1 be track of imjirovement introduced !»y his invention. 

'J'be p'lilianientary borough of Blaekbuin returns two 
members to the Ilonse of Commons, 'riie popiihilion in 
1881 was 100, <>18; and the number of electors in 1883, 
was 14,181. Population of the parish, 91,058. 

BLACK-CAP (fVym/m atrirnpilh') belongs to the 
family Sylviidai, of the ord<T PASsr.UK.s. This charming 
songster, tlie rival of the nightingale, arrives in our island 
ill the middle of Ajiril, and leaves in September. It has 



Black cap {Cuirucn atricnpWff). 

an extensive geogrnphical distrihuthm, reaching as far 
north as Norway and Dipland, and being found also in 
Africa, tlie Azores, and some parts of Asia, ft is almost 
unknown in Ireland. 

“Tlu; blaek-cnp,” says Wliito in bis “Natural History of 
SellKirne,” “ has in common a full, sw'eet, deep, loud, and 
wild pipe ; yet that strain is of short eoiitlbunneo, and 
his niotiuns are desultory, but when tliat bird sits calmly 
and engages in song in' earnest, be pours forth very sweet 
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hut inward melody, and expresses great variety of soft and 
gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to those of any of 
our wfli-hlers, the nightingale excepted. While they wuihle 
their throats are wonderfully distended,” 

When the bhick-cap “first arrives in this country, its 
chief food is the early-ripened lau-ries of the ivy, and 
w’herc those are there the black- caps are first to he 
heard singing their melodious and varied song. By the 
time the ivy herries are ewer, the little green larvie of the 
small moths will be getting plentiful, rolled up in the 
young shoots and loaves; this then is their chief food until 
the strawberries and cheriios iH'coine ripe. After that 
there is no want of fruit or herries till their return, and 
tlnnc is no sort of fruit or berry, eatable and whole.sonic, 
that they will refuse. After they have cleared the elder- 
herrios in autnmn, they inmn'diately leave us.” (Sweet.) 

Woods, thiekets, orchards, &c., are the favourite haunts 
of this hj»ecies, and tliere, amongst dense hnishwood or 
hiambles, it builds its nest. Dry stalks, goose grass, a 
little wool, lined witli lihrons roots, and fiequently with a 
f<'w long hairs, and now and then a little moss on the out- 
side, form tlie struetiire. 'I'he eggs are fixe in nuinher, of 
a reddi'-lj hi own, xxitii spots «)f a daiKer tint, intermixed 
with others of ashy gray. The male hlaek-eap measures 
iieaily ti inehes in length; the eniwn of the head is black, 
tlie neck and breast giay, th(‘ upper parts gray with a 
greenish tinge. Jn the female, wliich exceeds tlie male in 
size, the crown of the head is umber brown; and the 
general tints of the plumage are daiker. 

In a stale of eajitivity tlio Jdaek-cap is a great favonrite, 
not only fn'in its song, hut also from its familiarity and 
other jittraetlve qualities. 

BLACK-COCK ( Tftrno Iftrix) is one of the English 
innnes for the male biid of a sj)e<'ies of GiiorsK. The 
female is railed a and tlie young are named 

pnaltit, a term w hich is applied to the hla«'k game generally 
on tiie borders of llanipshire and Dorsetshire. 

This noble bird, wdioso plumage when in full beauty has 
defied .all peneils, save that of K<lvvin Landseer — the only 
]min!er who has given a true idea of it — is the largest 

of its race in the British islands, of xvhose fauna it is one 
of the piiiieipal ornaunmts. It is^more widely ditfnsed 
over the central jiarts of Ihirope than the OArKKrAn.y.iK. 
In Gi'rmany, Fraiiee, and Holland, it is tolerably plentiful; 
in ttie northern ermntries, such as Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Kiissiu, it abounds. 

Of the southern counties of England, Hampshire, Dor- 
setshire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire possess it, and now 
and then it is seen in the ln’utfiy p.ai-ts of Sussex and 
SuiToy'. In tho New Forest and the wdld heaths on the 
borders of Hampshire and Dorset.shiro, in the neigliboiir- 
hood of Wimhoruc, it is perhaps more common than it is 
anywliere else in the south. The Qnautoek.s, Sedgeinoor, 
and some other uneultivated tracts in Somerset si lire, and 
Dartmoor in Devoiibhirc, are its liea«lqnnrtftrs in those 
counties; but it is comparatively rare. Stafibrdshire lias it 
sparingly, and Nortbumberlniid plentifully. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the black-coek isabumlant, 
and it is found in some of the Hebrides. In North Wales 
it occurs sparingly, and is strictly preserved. Pennant 
says that some bad been shot in Ireland, in the county of 
Sligo, where the breed w^as formerly introduced out of Scot- 
land, but expresses bis belief that, at the time he wrote, 
they were all exterminated. They languish in confinement, 
and all attempts to domesticate them have failed. 

Selby gives the following account of the haunts and 
habits of the black-cock in a state of nature : — 

“ Tho bases of the hills in In'atliy and inountaiiums dis- 
tricts, which are covered with a natural growth of liiivh, 
alder, and willow, and intersected by morasses clothed 
witli long and coarse herbage, as w'cll as tho deep and 
wooded glens so frequently occun-ing in extensive wastes, 


are the situatioiiN best suited to the habits of these birds, 
and most favourable to their inrimsc. During the months 
of autumn and winter the males associate, and live in- 
flocks, but separate in March or Ajuil ; and, b(‘ing poly- 
ganioiiH, each individual chooses some particular station, 
from whence ho drives all intruders, and for tin* possession 
of which, w'hcii they are nuinentiis, despgiate rontests often 
take place. At this station he continues every mornings 
during the pairing season (beginning at daybreak) to repeat 
his call of invitation to the other sex, displaying a variety 
of attitudes, not unlike those of a turkey coek, uceoni- 
panied by a crowding note, ami one similar to the noiso 
made by the whetting of a scythe. At this season his 
plumage exhibits the richest gl(»sse*, and the red skin of 
his eyebrow's assimies a superior intensity of colour. With 
the cause that urged llieir teinjiorary se])aialif)n their ani- 
mosity ceases, and llie male birds again associale, and live 
harmoniously together, 'flie fimiale dejiosits her eggs in 
May; they arc fnan six to ten in nnmher, of a xelloxvish- 
gray colour, blotched with reddislj brown. The nest is of 
most ai'tle.ss const nietion, being eonip«)sed of a few dried 
stems of grass placed »tn the ground, uiuler the shelter of 
a tall tuft or low hiisli, and geivnilly in marshy spots 
w'hore long and coarse grasses abound. The xoiing of both 
sexes at first resemble each other, and their plumage is 
that of tho hen with whom they continue till tlic autumnal 
moult takes place; and at this time the males acquire the 
garb of tlie adult bird, ami quitting their female parent, 
join the societies of their own sex. 'I'lie food of the black 
grouse, during the summer, ehielly consists of the seeds of 
some species of .Tuneus, the tender shoots of heath, and 
insects. In antnnin, the crowherry or crawerook (/ww/?e- 
trum fiiffrmn\ the cranberry (^Vavchthint o.r»ycoccoj»), the 
wortleben*}' (I amwfww vifin /r/fro), and the trailing arbu' 
tus (^Arhutui uva urni)^ afibid it a plentiful suhsistr’iice. 



Black-cock (mah). 

In winter, and during severe and snowy weather, it eats tho 
tops and buds of the hircli and ald'^r, as well as the embryo 
shoots of tlin fir tribe, wbich it is well enabled to obtain, as 
it is capable of yjerebmg upon trees w'itliout diflieulty. At 
lliis season of the year, in situations where arable land is 
interspersed with the wild tracts it iiiliahits, dc.scending 
into the stubble grounds, it feeds on grain.” 

I'lio flesh of the hlai k-gi*onse is much esteemed. The 
different colour of the flesh of +be pectoral muscles must 
liave struck every one. The internal layer, which is re- 
markably w'hite, is esteemed the most delicate portion. 
Belon goes so far as to say that the throe pectoral muscles 
have three different flavours ; the first that of beef, the 
next thnt of partridge, and the third that of pheasanL 
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The male differs in many respects from the female. It 
is about 4 Jbs. in weight. TJie bill is dusky black, the 
iridcs hazel; the liead, neck, breast, back, and rumpfclossy 
black, shot with sterl-bluc and jmrple ; the eye-brous 
nuked, granubilcd, and of a bvi'xht vermilion red; the belly, 
winj^-coveit.s, and tail, pitch black; the seeondaries tipped 
%vitb pure n bile, jy id foimin"with the in-ii^b bon riM»; coverts 
• a band across each winpj; the under 1 ail-coverts pure 
while; 1 be le^s are furnished with Jiair-like feathers of a 
dark browur, speckled with pay; the toes are pectinated; 
the tail is bla(‘k — the exterior feathers bent outwards, and 
much louf^er than tliosc in the middh'-'-nu arraiiccment 
w’hieh pives tht- singular curvatiiie and f<a'k shape to the 
tail of the bird. • 

The female, or gray-hen, weighs about 2 lbs. The 
colour of the plumage is rusty blown, barred and mottled 
w'ith blaelf above, ])al( r below, with dusky and brown bars; 
the under taiI-eov<*rts are white, streaked with black ; the 
tail is orange brown, speckled with Idack, showing a slight 
disposition to be forked, tipped with grayish white. 

No person is permitted to kill, destroy, carry, sell, buy, 
or have in bis ]»ossessii)u any lieath-fowl, commonly called 
blark-game, between the lUth of December and 20th of 
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* Anpist, except in Die New Forest, Somerset, and Devon, 
wJiere the limitation is from flic iOth of Deeeinher to the 
1st of Sept ember. 

Hybiids between the gray-licn and male pheasant have 
been known to oeeur, and the Seainliiiavian hiid {THrao 
hyhridus') is probably a cross betw'ecn the capercailzie and 
the grav-lien. 

B]UCK'FRIARS' BRIDGE, one of the bridges over 
Die Tliatiies in London, was so named fiDin having been 
built near the spot where a rnonastiTy of Dnniinieans had 
formerly existed. It was eoinjileted in 1770, at a cost of 
jC.S00,00rL Tlie bridge lasted till 18(i(J, when, having he- 
coine unsafe, it was taken down, and a very handsome 
structure of iron on granite ])ieis elected in its jdaee, which 
was opened by Jier Majesty in ISOtl. If consists of live 
arches, and is 75 feet wide and 1272 f<-et long. 

BLACKHEATH', an elevated district of Kent, fi miles 
from Loudon by the South' eastern line, is chiefly known 
ns ;i favourite resort for pleasure pari ies from the metropolis 
in Buimiier time; but the beauty of the lieatli has been 
greatly injured by the Coimiiissioners of Woods and Forests 
permitting sand excavations np»)ii it. A Jtonian road 
(Watliiig Strert), from London to l)o^e^, tiaxerses tliu 
heath, nearly in the direetioii of flic modern line; there arc 
some large aiieienl tumuli on it. In the (‘b veutli century 
the Danes (whose fleet lay off (ireonwiidi) were encamped 
on the heath some montlis, whence tliey made many ex- 


cursions, in one of which Canterbury was sacked, and the 
andihisliop carried off and nftcrw'ards killed. Then came 
the encampment of masses of jicople during three successive 
rebellions, viz. Wat Tyler, Jack Cmle, HftO; and 

of the flornishmcn under L<ird Audley, 141)7 ; whili* in morn 
peaceful times, the enmuion was the usual n ndezvous for 
the reception of illustrious xisitors, such as Cardinal 
Campeius, the pope's legale, loll) ; Anne of Cleves, 1531); 
and ( Jiarles IL, IbfJO. The heath is now under the control 
of the Board of Works. Tlic northern boundary is marked 
by the wall of (livenwich J’ark, tlirough which the visitor 
can make his way to the river side. Blackhcuth is a plea- 
sant aiul fast extending suburb of London, easy of necfss by 
rail for those who like to escape froni the bustle of city life. 

BLACK'ING,nii article used for polishing black Icatbm*, 
and especially the ujiper h'atluTsof boots and slioes. It is 
prepared in various ways, but the best blacking consists of 
a eonibination of bone-black ground with sperm oil, and 
iiiixe<l witli raw sugar or molasses and u little sulphuric 
acid. The aetioi. of the latter is to convert a large portion 
of the lime in the bone-black into siilpbate (J lime, causing 
tlic mixture to tbieken into a-stifl' paste. Tliis, w'hile .still 
warm, is dibited with vinegar and w'.ater, and is tlieii bottled 
for sale. The <*luMper kinds of bl.aeking are generally sold 
in the form of cakes of stiff i»aste, the nioi'.tuie being 
retained bv n kind of oiled or waterproof paper. 

BLACK-MAIL is the name given to ivitain eontrilni- 
fions formerly yiaid by landed propiietors and farmers in 
the neigbbouihood of the Highlands of SeolliMul, of tlie 
English and Scottish border, ainl of oilier places subjected 
to the inro.ids of ‘‘ i ievers,’’ or pcr''ons who stole eat tie on 
a large scale. It W'as jiaid .sona times to a neigliboui ing 
chief, who engagi'd to keep the proju'iiy free from dejned.i- 
tioii, and fieipiently to the dei'Jeilatoi.s tliein.selvea as a 
eoinprcmn.se. Sja-lninn attilhnfes the term black to the 
inrenmstaiu'e of the impost being paid in copper money, and 
be. i.s followed by Dueange. Dr. Jamieson, in bis “ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,” thinks the woid was intended simply 
to designate the moral hue of the transarlioii. The word 
mail (from ^nglo-Saxon viaK rent-tax) was ^'(‘d in Scot- 
land to express every description of periodical payment, and 
it i.s still a teebnieal term in the law of landloid and tenant. 

BLACKPOOL is.'i much frequented s(*a bathing pt.aeo 
of J.aneusliiie, situated on a lofty bank on the eoa.st <)f the 
Iiisli Si‘u, 220 miles from London, and about 20 miles W. 
fjf Preston. A very bamb’oine pier, which cost £20,000, 
w’as built in 180H, and in 1870 a sea-side promenade wa.s 
opened, tlie coast of wbieli was ilSO.OOO. From it is ob- 
tained un uinntevnqJed view of Hie open sea, with tlie 
We.stmoieland and (Uiniberland mountains to the right, and 
the more distant mountains of North Wale,s to the left. A 
very fine ]>avilion on the ])ier w.is opened in 1877 ; the win- 
ter gardens and .'iqnariuin, wdiieli involved an expenditure 
of £100,000, in lh78; and the free library in 1880. The 
(envn has of late years mueli iiierea.sed, and upwards of 
100,000 visitors mnv arrive aii'iiiully. 'J'Jie sands are ex- 
cellent. In J874 the corporation purchased Raike s Park 
for £14,000, and transformed it into a public park. The 
pojmlation is 14,22!*. 

BLACKSTONE, WILLIAM, author of “Common-, 
taries on the l^.aws of England ;” hoin in London in 1723. 
His jviriMits died while h<! xvas yet an infant. At seve/i 
years of age he w'as sent by an iniele to tlie Cliarter-honse, 
and at twelve placed on the fomidation. At sixteen l.o 
entered I*emhroke College, Oxford. Jn 1713 lie was elected 
fellow' of All Souls (College, and in three years alter was 
call(‘d lo the bar. He seems to have faileil in obtaining 
practice, and be retired to Oxford. His connection with 
the duties and studies of his professiou still eoutiuned. 
Ill 1741) his uncle resigned tlie reeordership of Wallingford, 
Berks, in his favour. In 1753 he w'cut tfi Oxford, where 
lie delivered a course of leeturc.s on Englisli law. The 
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lectures were so successful that the importance of ap 7 »oiiit- 
iiiR a professor luTmancnlly was very T^j'ncrally felt, and 
funds were supplied, hy moans of which tlie Vineviun pro- 
fessorship’ was founded. The i oputalion of his loctui es, and 
of an edition of tlic Gieat ("Imrlor, which ho piihlished, 
led to his beiii;; employed in the law courts, and his ])raeliee 
soon heeaine very considerahle. In 1701 ho sat in Tailia- 
nieiit for Hendon. Tn I7<i3 ho was apjaanted soli«-it«ir- 
pencral to the queen. He was oflbred the chief-justiceship 
oi the Coninmn Pleas in Ireland, which he declined. 
Ahont this time he matried, and was sixai after appoint e<l 
lirineipal of New Inn Hall. 'I’his appointment, as will 
as the Vinerian piofessoiship, he resigned in tlio follow 
inp )ear. Tn 17<».) the first volume of ids ‘‘ Commentarie.s 
on the Laws” W’us pnlilished, and three others soon 
f^)llo^^ed. As a clear acenvate statement of Knplish law, 
freed from tcelmical ])hrasc-olopy, liis work was eminently 
sneeessful. His exposition of the reasons for the Laws and 
his Mierpestions for their amendment ueie h'ss satisfacl<»iy, 
and his woik was sh.«j)l\ eriticised hy Bent ham iL Prie.stley, 
It is now generally admitted that Blackstonc had hut 
a sujiertic.ial knowledge of history, and Ihouph he studied 
the ]diilosophy of ]*nv lie failrd to master its ])rinci]>les. 
He rven eontuses tin* laws” of God, the “ laws” <if Natuie, 
and the “hnvs” of l-aiplninl ! lii 1770 lie was on'ered 
the solieitor-poncralship, which In* ilecliucd. He was then 
made one of tlie justices of the (^)mnlon Pleas, hut to 
ohlipe Mr. .lusliee Y.ates, wlio uished to n-tiie from the 
Kind’s Bench to the C’ommon Pleas, .a ditl'erent arranpe- 
nnnt was ad<ij)tid. On Yates' death, whieh soon after- 
wards oeenrred, he wj*nt to the Coiuiikmi Pleas, where he 
sat till his death in P<*hmnry, 1780. Bhickst<*ne is one 
of the many KiiLdislj Iaw\ers of hipli reputation whom 
juofessioiial <»eenpation did not w’holly detach from the 
studies of polite literature. Every now and then we find 
some iuslni<*tive note of his in the ^aiiornm editions of 
Slialvsiieaie, and tlie “Ijaw’vers Farewell to his Muse,” first 
juihlislied in Southey’s “ Spreiineiis of Knplisii Poetry,” is 
a very pianful poem. Iii All Souls Collepe, Oxford, a 
statue of BL'U'kstoiie hy Bacon was erected in 1781; and 
ill one of the chapel windiovs are Ins arms. His portrait 
is ill the picture palleiv of the iini\er.silv. 

blackthorn/ See Pur^rs. 

BLACKWATER, See lOssicx. 

BLACKWATER. See Conic. 

BLACK'WOOD, WILLIAM, a distinpui.vhed Seoteh 
pidilisher, was horn at Kdiiihnvph, 20th November, 177t>. 
At the npe of fiuirt<*en he Avas a]q>reiilieed t*i Me.ssrs. Bell 
nnd Biadfute, bookselli*rs, of Ids native city, and he 
ufterwaicis followed this business at (llaspow, Kdiiiburph, 
Loudon, and then itpain at Kdinhnrpli, where he opened 
a shop ill 180-1 for the sale of old hooks. In 1812 he 
]inhlished a vahiahle eatalopiic of ]5,0iU) hooks in various 
laiipiiapi'S, carefully and judiciously classified. In 1810 
he dis]u>sed of his stock and devoted himself to pnblishiiip. 
The followinp year he started a monthly periodical entitled 
/{Incl'wood's w'hieh was from the first a preat 

success. It >vas started on Tory principles to oppose the 
Wldp party, who conducted the Edinhurffh AVriVic, and it 
has ever smec rcniained steadfast to the same principles. 
Of this mapazine, whieh can hardly be sui<l to have lia<l 
any disrinct editor, Mr. Blackwood remained tlio prineipal 
manager until his death, Avhieli took place HJth September, 
1831. He was known as a sinpnlaily upripht and kind- 
hearted man, and he rceeivi'd niany civic honours in bis 
natiA’o city. Both the mnpnzine and the puhlishinp 
business were continued after his death by his sons, the 
Messis. Blackwood, who have pained a Avorld-wide reputa- 
tion as publishers. 

BLAD'DER (or vexlcn urinaria') is a mnsrub»-niein- 
hraiHiiis hup or pouch w’hieh serves ns a temporary 
reservoir for the urine; it eommuiiicates with the kidneys 


hy means of the ureters, and oisiiis externally by means of 
the urethra. 

The urinary apparatus is confmed to the *yed-blooded 
classes of animals, all of wliieb have kidne>s, whilst some 
ordcis nnd penera have no uiiiiaiy bladder. In (iiindrujieds 
the bladder is of a jiyvifoim sliape, and is eoinjiletely 
surroiindc‘d by the peritoneum, or serous lining of tlie 
abdomen ; and it may he taken as a pi^ncral rule, that it 
is smaller, stnmper, and more imiseiilar in carnivorous 
than in praminivoroiis animals: in the latter it is almost 
menihraiions, nnd in s(»me of them is })articularly larpe. 

In birds there is no urinary bladder, and (as with 
reptih's) the ureters <»])en into the eloaea, a muscnlo- 
meiiihianoiis hap whii*h takes the place of the rectum, 
bladder, and nterns, aial seives as a reservoir for the solid 
excreiiients, the mine, and epps. 'I'hc urine in these 
aniiTial.s dilutes the fjeees and forms the earboiiate of lime, 
which constitutes the haris of the shell. The urinary 
hladilei exists in several penera and species of fishes. 

In the human suhjert tlie hladdt'r is jdaecd in the pelvis 
or basin, immediately behind the s}mphysis pubis and 
before the rectum, or termiiml portion of the intestines, in 
the male; but it is sepaiated from it in the female hy the 
uterus and vapin.a. Its form and relations vary accovdinp 
to the a,pe of the individual. In infancy it is of a fiyriform 
shape, and is conlaiiu d almost eiitindy in the abdomen, 
thus resemhliup its permanent eoiiditioii in quadrupeds. 
At this peiiod it may he coiiMdcred as eonsistiiip of thieo 
portions — the narrow tapeiiiip part or necl'y the np]»er 
rounded portion or (sometim«-s called summit)^ 

and tlie intt ‘1 mediate jHaluai or hofh/; hut as the pelvis 
expands, the bladder pradnidly subsides into it and niidor- 
poes a nanarkahle ehaiipe form. Thus, in the adult its 
figure is that of a short oval, eonipr(‘Ssed at the fore and 
hack p.art ; its lower surface subsides on the rectum, 
nnd exjiaiidiiip, forms what is termed hy anatomists the 
ba,< fond of the bladder. This elianpe oT form is depi'iident 
not only uyioii tlie enlarpenieiit of the cavity in which the 
bladder is contained, hut also nyjon the weight of the fluid 
whieh it hahitnally sustains, ami thus in advanced ape it 
is more deejdy sunk in the pelvis than in the middle ])eri(»ds 
of life. Ill the f(*male its transverse diameter is greater 
than in the male, in ronseqiu*uce of the aulero-posterior 
diameter of the j»elvis heiiip ene,ronehed ny>on hy llie uterus. 
Its cayjaeity vaiii-s in tin* different y>eriods of life; and as 
a peiieral rule it may he said to increase in yiroyiortion 
as the individual advances in years, and to be preater iu 
females than in males. Its capacity is modified in diflerent 
individuals by their habits and the natural exercise of its 
functions. It is moie yiaitienlaily ch.anped hy disease: 
Urns, from the efleets of hnip-conlima'd iiTitation, it may 
he reduced to such a stale that it will not eoiitaiii more 
than a few droyis of urine; and on the contrary, Avhcii 
fnmi any cause its contents cannot be duly evacuated, it 
may be distended so as to contain many quarts of urine, 
and urenpy a larpe ymqiortion uf the abdomen. Its ordinary 
caymeity may l»e estimated at a y>iiit and a half. 

Tlie seeretioii of tlie urine is yverfornied by the kid- 
neys; it is consliiiitly poinp <»n. and d*»es not exhibit* those 
ulternatioiiK of action and repose observable, in the other 
beciclinp enpans. 

The urine, beinp secreted, flows drop by drop from tho 
ends of the ureters into the bladder, its descent beinp prob- 
iddy aided by* the contractility of tliesc tubes and tlio 
inijmlse of the neipbhonriiip arteries. Two or three droyw 
enter the hladiler every minute in a healthy fasting person 
in an upripht yiostnre, each drop pushing aside the little 
papilla Avhieh blocks the orifice of the ureter till sufficient 
pressure is exerted to move it, nnd whieh returns to its 
position w'lieii the drop has yiassed. Krichsen made very 
careful ohsemitions on tliis point on some living subjects, 
who fortunately (from the surgeon's point of view*, however 
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distroRsIng to tlieinselvos') snflTored from tlie curious mal* 
formation of ertopin rexicfv (fissure of tlie Madder), and 
gave tlio PiirfiP facility f<ir tlic examination of the bladder 
as the celebrated (Canadian jjaliont aflorded through his 
Tronnded side for the oLpcrviition of the living Ktumach. 
'rhe flow increases shortly after eating, or during great 
bodily or ni(‘ntal exercise, and ceases while tlie body is 
recumbent, nccuirflilating in the ureters, whence it flows in 
a stream into the bladder on a change of jmsture. Cessa- 
tion to secrete urine, causes death v»‘ry speedily. It is pre- 
vented from regurgitating into the ureters in eoiisequenee 
of thc.so tubes taking an oblique course between the iimscu- 
lar and mucous coals before they ])erforat(i tlie latter. As 
the urine aeennmlales these tubes aio more and more com- 
pressed, and the obstacle to regurgitation is increased; Imt 
tln! eolunni of urine descending along the ureters, being 
higher tlinn that contained in the bladder, is not jnevented 
from entrring into it. 

Wbon a. sufficient qunntity of urine is aeeinnulated in the 
Madder, vaiving according to the degree of irritability of 
the organ, a general uneasy sensation is produced, and a 
more paitienlar one referred to the h)wer part of the blad- 
der; tile diaphragm .ami abdoininal musel(‘s are called into 
action; tin* nssi.staiice of the spliineter or circular muscle, 
forming the neck of the Madder, is o\ereomo; the muscular 
fibres of the bladder contract and eomjdetely empty it. 

In the article Uujnk it will he found that that fluid 
emisists eliicfly of iiitroginious waste and water; and, as 
I’rofessor Huxley p«'iiils out, its excretion hv tho kidneys 
is .strielly e<»mparahle to that of earhonic acid and water, 
with a little urea, by the hmgs; the latter organs, however, 
serving at onee as weretors and reservoirs, fiinetioiis separ- 
ated in the ease of the kidneys and the l>lad<ler. The 
diflereuee, h<»wcver, is great in another respect, for while 
the absorption of oxyg<Mi by the lungs is as important as 
the excretion of eaihonie acid, &e., tlu* renal apparatus 
adds nothing w'liatA’cr to the body, and is simply a channel 
for the dissipation of wasted tissue. 

'File Madder is well jirovided with bloodvessels, lym- 
phatics, and nerves. 'Flic spinal nerves are hraiiehes from 
the saer.al plexus, and the Hympathetie nerves arise from 
the liyp(jga‘'tiie plexus. 

Vaiious accidents and diseases may pnwent bladder 
from evacuating its eoiilents, in which case the organ 
becomes inordinately distended, and unless relieved the 
distension increases, inflammation ensues, a spot mortifies, 
the urine escapes into the abdomen, and death is speedily 
the result. kSneh is the process by which the bladder 
relieves itself, and it never, under smdi cln nnist.Hnecs, is 
lacerated or hurst, as it is orclinarily said to he. Such a 
result is never pioduei’d except by direct violence. 'J'he 
most important disease to which the Madder is liable is the 
formation of urinary ealenli or eoneielhins in it. When 
they are pn*scnt and not encysted they produce intense 
snfTering; and as medicines p(>ssess no cej taiii pow’cr over 
them, the ingenuity of surgeons has been exercised in order 
to devise means of nanoviiig tlieiii. Tliese means are 
redue.ible to tliree. When small they may be extracted 
through the urethra l)y a pair of fove<*j)a, invented for the 
purpose ; w'hen larger tlu-y may be reduced to pieces so 
small as to pass nw'ay wdth the urine, or they may be 
removed by cutting into the bladder. 'J’o the former of the 
last two inetliods the term Litiiotiuty is applied, to tlie 
latter that of Lithotomy. 

BLADDER- WORT. See llTUiriTT.AnTA. 

BLAIR ATHOLE* a village of N. I’ertlipliiro, on 
the Highland Railway, about IJ2 miles N.N.W. from reiili, 
and 48K from I^iidou, is situated on the river 'J'ilt, in a 
monntaiiions and picturesque district, much visited by 
tourists. Near the village is Rlair Castle, a four-storied 
mansion, turreted and battlemeiitcd, in the Scottish Raronial 
style. The vicinity is famous for tin* deer and grouse of 


its hills, the snhnon and trout of its streams, and the wealth 
and variety of its fauna and flora. The roirnuilic Pass of 
Killieeraiikie is 11 J miles to the N.W. Population of the 
parish, 1800. 

BLAIR, HUGH, DJ>.. w'as born in Edinburgh in 
1718. He was educated at the TTniversity of Edinhiirgh, 
and took his degree of A.M. in 1735), In 1741 he was 
licensed to preach, and W’as soon a^ler appoint ed to the 
living of Collessie in Eifeshire. In 1743 he was appointed 
second minister of the Canongate Church, E<linbiirgh ; in 
1T,'>4 he was presented to the ministry of Lady YustiTS 
Chnreh, Edinburgh; in 1757 the Univerhity of St. Andrews 
conferred upon iiim the degree of D.l). ; and in 1758 he 
was removed from Lady YesteEs to one of the ministers 
of th<‘ High Church. He w'as indebted 1«) bis merits alone 
for this success. In 17f)2 the king erected and endojved 
a professorship of rlieloric and belles letlres in the Uni- 
versity <if EdinbnvLdj, and upjmintcd Dr. llkiir leglus 
professor, with a salary <>f £70. In 1783 ho resigned 
llie professorship. 

'Fhe career of Dr. lllair as a di\ino was marked both by 
its success and usefulness. Notwithstamling his popularity 
.as a preacher, ho had nearly reached his sixtieth year before 
he could he iiiilue«‘d to ]iiihlish a volume ot his sermons. 
When, howexer, it appeared it was received with an extia- 
onlinarv degiec of favour. The sale w'as so rapid and 
extensive tliat the original .sum paiil for the eojiyright 
(£llH))w.aR voluntarily doubled b\ the publisher; and £3(U) 
was olTered for thy next volume. It is stated that Dr, 
Blair was paid at the rale of £(!00 ior each of the snbsetjueiit 
V(»lumes. In 178(1 a pension of £2(fi) a year w’as conferred 
np<ui him by the king, whieh he enjoyed till his death on 
27th December, 17 Id). 

Dr, Blair's literary repntjition rests ii])o!i bis “Sermons,” 
and his “Lectures on Ithetone and Belles Lettres,” both 
of w'hieh have enjounl a huig period of ])opnhirity. 'Fhe 
“Seniions” are still lejid by many j>eople with ph^asure, <in 
aeeomit of their clear aud easy style, and the vein of 
aeufcihle though not very profound ohserv/ition whieli runs 
tlmough them ; hut tliey have no claim to be ranked among 
the best and most solid s])eeimenR of sermon ■ writ ing wliieli 
i»ui* language «*ontains. 'Fhe “ Lectur<*s” liavi* not been Ii‘ss 
pojiular than tlic “ Sermt)ns," and have long been eonsi<iered 
as a text-hook for the student. 'Fhey are, however, ex- 
ceedingly feeble productions, and show no intimate ucapiaint- 
anee wdth the best waiters, ancient or modern; nor do they 
develop .and illustnile, as a general rule, any souml praeti«‘al 
principles. 

BLAIR, ROBERT, was born in the ye.ar Ififit). r>xv 
particulars arc know'u r(‘spL*eting him beyond tin* fart that 
lie was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
travelled abroad before his ordination. On the 5th Janu- 
ary, 1731, Ije was ordained miin<ter of Athelstaneford, in 
Scotland, wdiere ho spent the remainder of his life. He 
appears to have been in easy eireunistances, was haul of 
gardening, and Ijad a taste for bot.any. In tlie pulpit he was 
eaniest and impressive. Watts and Doddridge honoured 
him with their esteem : he Mihmitled hi.s famous poem of 
“The Grave" to tliem, and in a letter to Doddridge states 
that it was written before his ordination. “ The Glrave" is 
written in a striking and vigorous manner, and it had the 
honfiur of being illustrated by that eccentric nitist, William 
Blake, in 1808. With the exce]itioTi of a few short ]»ieees, 
“The Grave” is the only production of Blair's whieh w'O 
p(»sse.sH. The author died of a fever, 4tli Eebruar}', 1746, 
in tbs forty-seventh year of his age. 

BLAIBGOW'RIE, a rertlishiro town, 4 miles N.W. 
from Cupar-Angus, and 473 from London by the Caledonian 
Railway, situated on the S. side of the Ericbt. It is a 
well-built tliriving town, with spac’ous market-place and 
handsouie villas, is beautifully situated, and is tho seat of 
extensive flax manufactures. Population, 5300. 
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BIaAZSOIS,a dlHtrict. in the fumier province of Orli^nnniH, 
which now forms the p'oatcr part of tlie depart m'»nt of Loiii- 
KT-CiiKU. Blois^ ChjindM)rd, and Roronnintin were the 
chief towns. 

BLAKE, ADMIRAL ROBERT, was one of the 

most ifltie])id and Kiiet'rssful conimanders Hint have adorned 
the British navy. He was born in August, at Brid^e- 
vrater, in Soinerscdsliire, and was edurat<‘d at the free 
school of that plaee until he was of af;e to he removed to 
Oxford, where he berame successively a niriuhor of Alban 
Hall and Wadhani BInke sat for Biidjrewater in 

the Short Parliament of April, 1(140, but md in the Loop; 
Parliament, wliich be<;an in November of the same year. 
On the breaking out of the civil war he entered the Par- 
liamentary army, and continued to serve till 1(540. It is 
recorded that he disajiprovcd of tlie extr(initi(‘s to which 
inatlers were pushed against Charles 1. 

In Fcbrnary, 1G4J», (J<»lonel Blalu*, in conjunction with 
two otliccrs of the same rank, Deane and i’o])lnuii, was 
appointed to eo!miiand the fleet. For this ncwotlice Blake 
soon showi'd siijnal capacity. He destroyed Prince llnpcrt’s 
fleet, and took tin* Scilly Islands, Cueniscy, and Jersey, from I 
the Ihivnlists, and in tin* same year he was elected a mnn- | 
her of tlic coimi il of state. 

In IMarch, 1(5 Blake was ap]M)inted sole admiral for 
nine inontlis, in <‘\])cctation (>f tin* Dutch war, which did 
in fact break out in the folhiwin;^ May in consequence of 
Vail Tnanp, the Dutch admiral, staiidiii" over to the 
]‘hip:lisli coast, aii<l insulliiipj the KuLdish flap;. Blake 
defeated him in a sharp action, 1 Kth May, in the Straits 
<»f Dover. On the Pith <»f Aneust lihike icturned to the 
Downs, and on 2<sth September the hostile fleets ajjain wiine 
to an engagement, in w'liiidi the Duteh rear-admiral w'us 
tak(Mi, and three other of their ships w’crc destroyed. After 
this battle the English fleet in the Clinnnel was rednoiMl to 
forty sail, wdien Van I’romp again stoiul over to (he English 
coast w'itli eighty men-of war. An netioii w»as fought oil’ 
the (loodwin Sands, 2ldh NovemlxT. Two of Blake's shijis 
were taken, and four destroyed ; the rest were so much 
shattered that lliey w'ere glad to run for shelter into the 
I'hames; and \'an Tromp, in an idle bravado, sailed 
thmugli tlio Clianml with a broom at his masthead. 
Bl.'ike, iiow'cver, again put to s(*a in I Vhniary, l(5r)3, with 
eighty ships, and on the ISth lie fell in wdtli Van Tromp, 
in the Chunnel, with nearly eipial foiee. A lunning buttle 
ensued, which was continued during three consecutive days. 
In this long and obstinate fight the Eiiglisli lost one man- 
of-war, the Duteh elevi-ii meii-of-war and thirty merchaiit- 
inen ; but tlie miniber killed is said to have amounted to 
1600 on each side. Blake himself was severely w^uiiided 
in the thigh. Another great battle took place on the 3rd 
and 4 til of June, between Van Tromp and Generals Deane 
and Monk. On the first day the Dutch had the advantage; 
on the second Blake andved with a reiiiforeeiiient of eighteen 
sail, which turned tlie .‘calo in favour of the English. Bad 
lu'altli then obliged him to quit tlie sea, so tliat he was 
not present at the great victory of 2!llli July (the lust 
whieli took ])laec during this war), in which Van 'froinp 
was killed. When ('romwell dissolved the I^ong Parliament 
and assumed the office of Protector, Blake sat in the first 
two parliaments which Cromwell summoned, and was socm 
employed tri bring to terms the Duke of Tuscany and the 
Order of Malta, as well as tlio piratical states of Algiers, 
'fripoli, and Tunis. These transactions ueetirred in the 
spring of 1(566. 

On the breaking out of war between Spain and England 
ill 1366, Blake took his station to blockade the Buy of 
Cadiz. Having heard that a Spanish IMatf' fleet had put 
into the island of Teiierin'o, he sailed thither, and arrived 
in the road of Santa Cruz, 2()tli April. The bay wa.s 
strongly fortified, wdth a formidable castle at the entrance, 
and n chain of smaller ^rts at intervals round it ; and 


there was also a consid^'rable naval force, strongly posted. 
He attacked thorn iiotw-ilhstanding, silenced the forts, and 
sniik and hiiriied the sliijis. His own loss fti killed and 
wounded did not exeiu'd 2((0 men, while the slaughter on 
board the Spanish ships and on shore was very laige. 

Blake then returned to his old station off Cadiz; bnt 
the increase of his disorders, W'hic4i were dropsy and 
scurvy, made him wish to return to •England- - a wish^ 
however, he did not live to accomplish. lie died as ho 
ivas entering 1*1 \ month Sound, 1 7th August, 1(567. His 
body, being transported to Lomli ii, was biiiied with gi-eat 
pomp ill Westminster Abbey, at the public <'X])ense. After 
the Jiestoration it was disinterred, on the nnniveisary of the 
execution of C-havles I., together with those of Cromwell, 
Iieton, Pym, and others, and tlnwii into a pit in St. 
Margaret’s Cliurchyard. 

(C-larendoii's ‘‘ ilistory;” Heath's “ Clironiele of the 
Civil Wars,’’ and the “ Memoirs” of Whiteloek, Ludlow, and 
other contemporary aiithorilii's ; “Robert Blake, Adiniial 
and General at Sea,” by Ilepwoith Dixon, I^ondoii, 1S62.) 

BLAKE, WILLIAM, 'fhis extraordinary artist, 
poet, and self-stGed ])rophet, w'Us the son of a London 
Imsier, nml was horn in London in 1767. At tlie age of 
fourteen his father was induced, by his son’s yiassion for 
drawMng, to apprentice, him to an engraver of the name 
of Basire. He w'as a diligent and enthusiastic student. 
The day hr devoted to the graver, and the iiigdit to poetry. 
When he wais twenty-six years of age he married (Catherine 
Boneher, who siirvixed him, mid was a most <levot<‘d and 
attached wife, and fully appreciated the peeiiliarities of his 
mind, 'fliev li\ed at 2s Poland Stiert, and there Blake, 
with his wife always by his side, prodinrd a scries of 
designs and jsioms which are quite unique in the peculiar 
spirit of their eonei'ption, and notwilhslanJing their jicciili- 
arity are leplete with beauties of tin* liigliest order. 

Tlie first of his ow'ii publications w’as the “ Songs of 
Iniineeiiee,” which appeared, with etched illustrations, in 
1787. These eleliiiigs and ]ioems are executed in a very 
peculiar and original manner. Tlie designs weie drawn 
and the poems written upon the copper, w'ith a secret 
composition (iliseovered to him by the spirit of his brother 
Ihiheit, as he says); and when the nneiwered parts were 
eaten away hy aquafortis the rest remained as if in stereo- 
type. His w ife worked ofV the plati's in the pi ess, and 
Blake tinted the impressions, designs, Imnlerings, and 
letterpress m charniiiigly hminonioiis colour. * 

About the year 18(K) lilake's mind was eonfirnied in 
that extraordinary state Avhieli many suppose to have been 
a species of mild ir. sanity. He was so exclusively occu- 
pied witli his C)W'n ideas that lu* at last persuaded himself 
that his imaginings waTC siiiritnal realities. He thought 
that lie conversed with the spirits of the long-departed 
great- of lloiner, Moses, Pindar, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
and many others; some of these spirits sat to him for 
their portraits. In 18011 he exhibited some of his pictures. 
He seems to have injured himself very much in the opinion 
•of the world by the extremities he went l«i in the eatalogno 
of this exhibition. He was eianparatively neglected after 
its puhlieaiion, and tlie doinaiul for his works very much 
deeliiKsl. Ho heeanie extremely poor, hut he still ron- 
limied to ]»roducc new works. He diial on tlie 12th of 
August, 1828. 

Iliuiiig the. thiity years in which he laboured with his 
pen uiid graver, Blake produced a great \aiiety of wia’ks, 
many of w'hieh now obtain high prices. Tlie piiiieipiil are 
the. “ Song.s of Innoeeine” (1787) and the “Songs of 
Experience” (1734), on which his fame as a poet almost 
entirely rests; illustration.s of Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
of Blair’s “Grave," and of the Book of Job; and the most 
oxtraovdinnry “ yn'o])hetie. Ixioks," sometimes very giaiid, 
Hoiiieliines uiiiiitelligihle, blit always beautiful, if only fur tlio 
j exquisite designs, bordering, and intorw’caving with the text 
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in lilrtke’s usual manner — such as “ 'J'lie Marnuf;e of Heaven 
and Hell” (1790), “The Gates of Paradise” (1793), “Jeru- 
salem” (IHO^, &c. A \ei 7 elepint edition of the “ Sonps 
of Iniioeemc,” &c., was puhlislied in London in 1839, 
with a prefaro eonlainiiipj some excellent remarks upon 
Blake's ehnraeter ; and very appreciative memoirs of him 
have, been wiittcn by Mr. A. Swinbiinie (1 8(58), Mr. Gilchrist 
|18r»3), and W. 1ft . Kossetti (1880), in each cJise with 
copious Kcloctions from his w u-ks. 

BLANC, LOUIS, a distinguished French political 
writer and statesman, was horn at Madiirl on the 29th 
October, 1811. Jlis family, oripnally fiom Roverga in 
Corsica, had sufTered scvcicly in the French Revolution, 
and its head had been put to death duiin^ the Rei^ of 
Terror. His father was in.spcct(»r-j^<‘neral of the iiuanccs 
in Spain under the paernment of Jose])h Bonaparte, and 
his mother, F.stelle Po/.zo dc Bor^o, was a sister of the 
celebrated diplomatist. He was educated at the (k>lle"e 
of Rodez, .nml had to shift for himself at the nj^e of nine- 
teen. He bepui life as <'lerk to an attorney, then hecaine 
inatlnMuatical teacher in some small private seliools of 
I’aris, and snhs(‘quently aee,ej)ted a private tutorship in 
till- house of a rich mannfarturer at Arias. In this city he 
remained for two years, and havin;^ carried ofl* the prizes 
in some poetical competitions instil ill c<l by the local 
academy, he decided that he had a vocation for literature. 
Amonjij his eailiest contrilmlions was an essay to the 
Anfitntal on the “ Ki^^hteentli Cenlnry,” in whieli ho denied 
the claims of Voltaho, the aristocrat, to popular gratitnile 
as a reformer, and declari'd Rousseau to be the true people's 
man, the principal author <if the Revolution, and the pro- 
jdiet of Socialism. His articles in otliiT newspapers were 
ill mneh the same strain. They showed a violent prejudice 
apjainst the upper and middle classes, and a boundless 
belief in the virtues of the low'd* ones, 'riiis belief w'as 
expressed with an ecstasy loo absurd not to bo genuiiio. 
Louis Blanc, like other earnest y<»un;j thinkers of his time, 
had made up his mind that, since it was easy to create 
ideal social s> stems on paper, it would he equally so to pull 
down the material fabric of .society and reconstruct it on a 
new basis. To do him justice, he shrank from advoeatinf; 
hloialshed as an indispeiisnhle preliminary to the establish- 
ment of fraternity. In 1839 he published his “ Comple 
Rendn dcs Idees Napoleoniennes,” and a few days later he 
heeame the victim of a brutal a^fjression, W'hicli nearly cost 
*iiim his life. He w’Us w*aylaid at iiij^ht as he w’as returninj; 
home, and beaten seiisidess. The natural con.scquenee of 
the assault w'as to dignify the vietini with the halo of 
martyrdom ; it was assumed thnt the pow ers of the day 
had sought to get rid of him, .and when in 1841 he pub- 
lished in the Iieme (hi yVoiyrrs (which ho had started) his 
famous essay on the “ Org.auizalion of Labour,” it was 
received wdth avidity by half educated working men as the 
revelation of a newr gospel. The gist of it lay in a tniisni 
worthy of the legendary Joseph IViid'homme. Individual- 
ism is the cause of all human troubles. Faeli man cares 
for himself more than for his neiglihour. Hiuier a properly 
constituted social system all iiidneemcnts to seltisliness 
would be removed, for every man w mid work according to 
the measure of liis ability and rceci\c according to his 
needs. Tile theorist only forgot to explain what incentive 
a man would haie to w'ork to the full extent of his ability 
if Ilia individual needs hapjiened to be small. If tlie 
happiness of supplying the larger needs of an idler or 
nmre incompetent brother proved inoperative, what became, 
then, of the w’hole system? 

Fortunately for Louis Blanc's reputation, he did not 
always write on economical mysteries. His “IIi^toryof 
'i’en Years,” published in 1841, w’as a vigorous piece of 
political pamphleteering, W'hicli, from the Republican party 
point of view, did iminense good in shaking the Monarchy 
of July. It was a siiniinarv of the events of the ten years 


between 1830 and 1840; and as all the facts which could 
tell ngainsb Louis I’hilippo and his various Ministers were 
grouped with much ingenuity, as the style of the writer 
wras polished, and his tone like that of a prophet w'ho feels 
quite sure of himself when foretelling disaster, the suc- 
cess of the hook was great. His “ History of the 4’reneh 
Revolntiim,” the first tw’o volnincs of which W'ere issued 
in 1847, is open to the giaver reproach of having glori- 
lied mi*n whom the author w*cll knew to have been sorry 
creatures indeed. Om* imist have seen Louis Blanc and 
lieiird liim in piivate life to understand what an enormity 
it was for a man so nnifornilv gentle, amiable, and sensible 
ns he to profess unytliiiig but abomination of such chavae- 
ters as Rolicspierre and Alarat. The Revolntioii of 1818 
jdaced him siuldeiily in a commandiiig position. Fleeted 
by popular acclamation iiieinhiT of the JVovisional Goieiii- 
inciit, he would not assiunif the duties of any .state depart 
incut, but took nj»on himself to instruct the miisses by 
means of lectures delivered in the quondam C'lianiher of 
IVers at the Jaixianhourg. The enthusiasm which these 
lectures excited appears almost incredible, wdien they are 
read by the cold light of after events. He proposed by 
means of a government loan to create so«'ial woiksliops 
for all the most iinjiorlant l)raneh''s of nati«*n:il indusliy, 
upon a novel plan, which failed, like many other tlieoiies 
unsupported by farts. The t'omirinnist movement re- 
r.nlted in the insurrection of June, wliieh nas rejiressed 
with sanguinary seventy. In September the Assembly 
ordered him to he proseented for conspiracy, and afler 
some narrow escjipes lie quitted France for Jhigland. lleie 
he lived in reliremimt, eniploved in completing his great 
work, “The History of the French Revolution,” which was 
published in twelve volumes. While in Kngland he acted 
as eorrespondent to several Frinn h journals. He retnined 
to France on the fall of the French Kmpire in 1870, not 
liaviiig Liken advantage of the permission to do so 'anted 
in 1809. In Paris he was elected the first of forty-tlire<? 
deputies for the Seine to the National Assembly, ami was 
re-ulecled on every Bueeeeding- occasion whilst he lived. 
His Bimplicily, his conviction, the union of keen intellectual 
vivacity with infinite gentleness, the intrepidity and courage 
of his life, ivoii for him the afieetioiialc admiration of all 
who came into familiar rontaet with him. It is trne that, 
his social theories struck most Knglisliinen as being tainted 
w’ith unsoiinclness, and he was at all times more of a man 
of letters than a statesman. But he had the charm of the 
enthusiast, and bore the rigours of jirivate uilversity and 
the bitter disappointment of public hopes with a fortitude 
and constancy that never faltered. He died at Ciinnes, 
fitli Decemher, 1882, and his remaiiKs were brought to 
Paris and honoured with a public funeral in ]*6re la Chaise. 

BLANC, MONT, in the system of the Alps, is situated 
in the French depaitment of Savoy, on the bonndury line 
between Savoy and Piedmont. It exlend.s about J3 miles 
ill length and about 6 miles in breadth. 

'Ibis enormous mass of primitive rock rises far above 
the line of jicrpetual congelation, and descends with gi'cat 
steepness and to a great depth on the N.W. .and S.E., the 
valleys wliiidi bound the mountain on these sides being 
only between 3000 and 4000 feet above tlie level of the sea. 
The valleys to the, N.W. are those of Montjoie and of 
Ghainoniiy. The latter is commonly resorted to hy tourists 
who wish to have a view of Mont Blanc, or to ascend it ; 
the village of Chamouny, which is lu'.arly in the eentre of 
the valley, is 3403 feet above the level of the sea. Tlic 
valley to the S.E. of the mountain mass is the Val d'F’ntreves, 
at the lowest point of which is Corrnaggior or Corinayeur, 
situated 3900 'feet above the level of the sea, and at the 
head of the Val d’Aosta, The southern extremity of the 
mountain is connected with the high nioimtain range whieh 
extends in a southern direction to the Mediterranean Sea, 
hy the Col de Seigne, a pass which rises to the height of 
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8083 feet, aud ujii1c*.s the valleys of Boiiiiev/il and I'liti^vcs, 
and presents one of tlic grandest views of Mont lUane. 

The northern extremity of tlie mountain is eonneetud hy 
the Col de Ferret w’ith the high range whieh, running east, 
separates the Vhilais from l'iedmonl,Hnd with another whieh, 
extending in a nortli wvstein direction, divides Savoy from 
the Valais, and terminates at no great distance from the 
Lake of Geneva by the Col de llahno. The whole monn - 
tain mass ine.losed between the valleys and these three 
mountain (uisses probably rises to upwards of 10,000 feet, 
and is all covered with snow, except in a few pl.aees wlieie 
the steepne.ss of the rock does luit allow the snow to lie. 
The upper surface is extremely in-egnlar, and a consideiable 
number of rocks rise from it, Avhieh arc called aifjuilh»^ or 
nc(‘iiles. 

Towards its southern exticmity this extensive mass of 
rock rises to its greatest elevation in tliat nnnmtaiii pinnaeh3 
properly calh*d Mont Ulanc^ the smnniit of which is lb,7Hl 
leet abi^ve the sea. When sc(‘n from the north or oontli, it 
presents the form <»f a pyramid, descending nearly per- 
peiuliculnrly to the soutli. Wlien seen from the valley of 
Chainouny it re.seinhles the hack of a di<iine<lary, and is 
called by the inliahi'auts of tliat valley /hwc r/e J frotnat/alre. 

Mont Blune exhibits all the grandeurs of the Alps on a 
large scale. High tajiering ]iyramids eoveicd with eternal 
snow ; extensive fields of ieo, split to a great depth by wide 
tissiire.s ; glaciers of a green cithmr des<‘eiuliiig from its sides 
hedween hare dai k-coloured peipeiidicular rocks, and skirted 
by fore.rfs of lir ; and grott<jes formed in the masses of 
eleniul ice, in addition to all th<* other varieties of mountain 
seeneiy, attract great numbers of travellers. Mont Blanc 
was ascended for the tiist time by Dr. 1‘aceard and James 
Balmat, with great dillieully and danger, in August, 178d. 
A year afterwards, l)o Saussure succeeded in reaching the 
summit, where lie remained for five hours, and made a great 
number of observations. 'I’lie whole jourmy to the t«>p 
and buck can now be made in from 50 to 00 hours, and is 
ueeomplislied every year hy mnnerons tourists. In general, 
iiowever, the view is hardly worth the fatigue, the extreme 
height of the ]i(isltion, even wdieii the outlook is unclouded, 
rendering the prospect indistinct. ■ 

BlfANCHAltD (aeronaut). See. B.vi.i oon. 

BLAN'eO, CAPE, on the west eo.ist of Afiiea, in SO'* 
40' 20" N. lat., 17‘' 4' 10" W. Ion., is the western extremity 
of a rocky ridge called JeheLel- Bied, which extends east- 
w’ard into the Sahara to an unknown distaiiee. The cape 
itself terminates in a rocky but low point, which bends to 
the southward, and fori'i.> with the shore a spacious harbour, 
called the Gieal Bay. A few miles fmther soutli i.s another 
haihour, the Bay of Arguin, which is by many considered 
as the extreme pidiit to wliieli ancient navigation extended. 
The coast to the N. of the cape is rocky and of very 
moderate elevation, except at a few places, ns at Cape 
Bojador and (>iipo Noon ; it is very little broken, and con- 
litins only a few harbours. This is the move to be regretted, 
A8 llio coast is one of the most dangerous on the globe. 
Though nearly the whole of thi.M coast lies within the sphere 
of the trade winds, they do not extend to the shore itself, 
for to a distance of about 150 miles and upwards a 
wesiern wind always prevails. Tliis is enn.s(;d hy the heat 
of the Sahara, which raielies the superincunibent air; the 
iicated air rises, and its place is supplied by fresh air from 
the seiu The sea along the wliole coast is also kept iii 
continual motion by the N. African or Guinea current, 
[See Atlantkj Ockan. J In consequence of these combined 
causes many vessels are lost on Ibis shore, and the crews 
fall into the hands of tribes w'lio are among the must ciiiel 
aud barbarous on the globe, fcjoutli of the Buy of Arguiii, 
the shores are low and sandy as fai* as Gape Verde, and 
even to the mouth of the llio Grande. Here the current and 
the trade winds are both more favourable to navigators. 
There are no harbours betw'een the Bay of Arguin and the 


mouth of the Senegal. Fresli watei is found about 4 or 
5 miles N. of the cap**.' Cape Blanco is also the name 
givtui to headlands in SjKiin, Greece, and Am.iiica. 

BLAND'FOBD FO RUM. a town of Dorsetshire, 16 
miles N.E. from Dorchester, and 124 S.W. fiom London hy 
the South-western Iiailway, is situated on the Stour, which 
flows oil the S. and VV. siiles of the towui, amongst many 
pleasant meadows and wt>odlands. The fiver, which i.s ho e 
of considerable width, is ciobsed hy Ihree bridges. The t(»w’ii’* 
was almost entirely destroyed hy lire in 1731, The houses 
are consequently modern, and arc built uniforinly of hiiek, 
and the streets arc regular and well pa\ed. The .sanitary 
condition of the town has also ))eeii much improved of late 
years. Blandford was formerly noted for its lace, but iKuie 
is now made. Tlie town h-as. Iiowever, a good retail trade, 
as it is the centre of a rich agrienltnral district, and there 
arc many wealniy lesidents, Tlie towm-liall and the cliureh 
are holli of (ireeiaii architecture. There arc also Noiicon- 
formi.st chapels, a free gr.ainmar-sebool, blue-coat sidiool, 
and s(»me almshouses. Biyaiistune ]*ark, the seat of Lend 
Purlman, adjoins tlii! towm. Ne‘ar it is also a line down, 
Blandford is a mnnieipal borough, aud is governed by four 
ahleimeii and twelve councillors. Jt gives the title of mar- 
quis to the dukes of Marlborough. l\)pulatioii of borough, 
1373; of parish, 371)1. 

BLANE, SIR GILBERT, an eminent phy.sieian, W’as 
fouith b(>n of Gilbert Blane of Blaiieiield, in the county of 
Ayr, in Sc(»tland, at which place he wnis born, 2l)tli Augu.*'t, 
1749. He studied medicine and graduated in Edinburgh. 
After obtaining his degree of Doctor of Medicine he was 
recommended by Dr. Cullen to Dr. William Hunter, ut that 
time the rnobl emimnit tea(‘bcr of anatomy in Londi n, and 
ill high estimation as a physician. Through his instru- 
mentality Dr. BIaii(‘ was appointed private jtliybiciun to 
Lord Ihildcrnessc. This appointment introduced him to 
tl»c notice of Lord Ilodiiey, who nominated him lus privalif 
physician, iti whic-li capacity lie accompanied liOrd llodney 
when, in 1789, he assumed the command of the squadron on 
the West Indian station. In the course of the tirst engage- 
ment, cveiy otiicer being eilb(!r killed, wounded, or em 
ployed. Dr. Blanc came to the asMstaiiee of the admiral, 
and dusjdaytal sueli cool courage that, on the rocoinmeiida- 
tion of Loril llothiey, he was instituted at once to tlie high 
oftiee of physician to the ilect. He remained on the West 
Indian station till 1783. vSooii after his return to England 
he embodied the results of his experience in a volume which 
he published in 1783, (‘iifitled “Observations on the I)i.s- 
ea.se.s of Seamen ’’ (8vo, London). 

Ill 1785 be was elected physician to St. 'riiom.as' Hos- 
pital. About this time he wras appointed one of the 
coinmissimiers of sick aud w’ouiided sailors, and in 1795 
was pl.’iecd at the head of the Navy Medical Board. 
During the time that Earl Spencer was tirst lord of the 
Admirufty, Dr. Blanc, seconded by that iiohleinjin, was 
enabled to ffleet the introduction into every ship of the use 
of lemon-juice, as a preventive and cure for scurvy. This 
measure lias had the beneiicial effect of almost completely 
eradie^iting scurvy at sea, and has done moie to keep up 
our naval force in a* state of efficiency than any otlu-r 
mcii.s»re. He died 2Gth June, 1834, in the eighty fffth 
year of his age. 

BLANK VERSE, verse w'itlnnit rhyme or the con- 
soiiance of tiiial syllables. Of this species is all the verse 
of the ancient Greeks and Komans that has come down 
to us. But during the middle ages rhyme, however it 
originated, came to do cin])loycd a.s a eonimoii oriiarnent of 
poetical compositiun, both in Latin and in the vernacular 
tongues of most of the modern nations of Europe. In the 
fifteenth century, when a recurrence to classical models 
became the fashion, attempts were made in various lan- 
guages to reject rhyme as a relic of barbarism. Poems in 
blank vorsc have since been successfully written in the 
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heroic measure, nud a few in lyric, in all the languA^ea 
except the Fieiicli. 

Tlie lirst ^•jigli.sli hhiiik verse ever written appears to 
have, heeii the traiishitinn of the. first and fourth honks 
of the ACneid, by Lord Surrey, which was ])riuted in lhii7, 
but which intiAt ha\<! been written at least ten yeiirs before, 
for Surrey was exeeutod in 1547. I'be first who imitated 
Surrey in tlio no.\*lvind of verse wliieh he bad iiitnaiueed 
was, accord to Warton, Ni<'holas Grimoald,or Grimalde, 
some of whose poeticnl eoui])ositiouH were first printed in 
the same volume in wliieh Surrey’s translation from Virgil 
appeared. 'I'lie next thirty years may ho said to have 
naturalized the new mode of ver.silication in the laiigiiagi*. 
The first theatrie.il piece wliicli ujtpeari'd in blank verse 
was Lord Sa«'lvvilh‘’s tragedy of “ Ciorboduc,” which was 
acted in the hall of the Inner Temple in^5fiJ, though, 
as printed in thd.'i, it b(»re the title of “ I’crrex and Pori ex.’* 
VVJien SliuksjH-aie began to write for the stage, he may 
bo said to Jiave found blank verse already familiar to the 
]ud)lit; ear as the h'gitiinate form of dramatic poetry. 

The cmjiloynient of blank verse was almost confin<‘d to 
the dniina for the greater part of the seventeenth eeiitniy. 
Drayton, and Daniel, and Phineas Fletcher, and Ihiveiiaut, 
all in that interval wrede long poems, and all in rhyme. 
Even dramatic comp<isiti«in had, after the Ke.slorutioii, in 
the hands of Drydeii and others, begun to nwert to th.at 
form. At length, in l(i(17, appeared tlie “ Paradise Lost,” 
and vindie.'ited the capabilities (jf blank verse, in poetry not 
dramatic, by the noblest exemplilication of it the laiigimge 
yet jjossesse.s. For the hist eeiilnry ami a half blank vei^c 
may be said to have lieeii recognized :is the only legitim.atc 
form for the higher speeie.s of ilraniatic composition. 

The German probably, of all the languages of modern 
Europe, admits the greatest variety of blank \eise measures. 
From the prae.tiee of imxh'rn (jennan poets, it would appear 
*that any spee.ies of vi'i>e which may he u.sed in that lan- 
guage w'ith ihynie may also be UM‘d without it. 

The expression “blank ^erse” looks like a Freneh phrase, 
hut Flench wi iters speak of it as one of English invention. 
.Johnson, in his dictionary, exjilniiis “blank ” here a.s mean- 
ing “ whcie the rhyme is hlaiielied or missed ;”ttnd he quotes 
as his oldest example, of the u.se of the <‘xpreasion the fol- 
lowing sentence fr<»m Sludc.speare:— “ Tin* lady sli.T-ll say 
her mind fieely, or tiie blank verso sh.all halt for it.” The 
poet Daniel, in his “Apidogy for Illiyim*,” published in 
DUK'l, appears to designate what wc now call blank verse, 
by the expression simjU’ ww/w/a?*.^. The ItivJians call blank 
^crsc t'erso Kvioito, that is, loosened or untraminelled ve.rw. 

BLANK'SiNBUXlG, a town of the duchy of Bruus- 
wiek, and e.upita1 of the. distrii t of P.laukenhurg, on a 
rivulet of the same name, 37 miles S.S.E. of Bruiiswiek. 
The population in 1883 was J ()()(), and w’as chiefly engaged 
in mining. 'I'lic town is suiToiindcd by walls ; it Ipis stJine 
good buildings, including a gymiia.siiini and n school of 
industry, (hi a hill immediately adjoining is a large 
heavy-looking palace of the Duke o/ Brunswick. It had a 
gooil collection of pi(*turi‘s, hut the, best of them have been 
removed. On the sunimit of the IJegciistcin, also at a 
short distance from the. town, are the remains of a large 
castle, eoiistrueted by Heniy the Fowler in hlJI, eoiiKisting 
of chambers cut ont of the rock. Peiiia]is the moat im- 
portant and interesting fact about Pdankenhurg is that here, 
in his native Thuringia, the great FniKiinuMi Fkokbkl 
set up the lirst Kini>1';koauti-:n. Its opening was care- 
fully timed, in his ]ioctieal W'ay, to hap])eu on the 4U0tti 
anniversary of printing, in 1842. Thus at sixty did Frocbel 
revolutionize the education of infants heueatli school age. 
On his death in 1852 Madame Von Marenholtz Billow, one 
of his disciples, erected to Froehers lucmoiy a marble 
monument at Blankcnburg in the form of a cube^ support- 
ing a cylinder^ surmounted by a hall — the three famous 
Gifts of the Kindergarten. On the centenary of FroebeVs 


hiith (1882) a model Kindergarten was opened in Blaiiken- 
burg by suh.se.ript ion from various countries where the 
Kiiidergarleii system ha.s taken root. 

BlAjNT'TYRIC, a parish of Lanarkshire, is 8 miles 
S.E. of GhoNgow, nnd has cotton-spinning and dye woiks. 
Population, .3472. David Li\ ingstone, the .4 friean traveller, 
was Ixirn here in 1817. It gives a barony to the Stewait 
family, who have a noble mansion at Erskine, on the bank 
of tlie Clyde. Kiiins of an ancient jniory are situated 
within the demesne. An improved water supply w'as intro- 
duced in 1881 at a cost of ill U, 000. There are several 
ctdlieiics within the parish, one of which (that of Blantyre) 
was in 1877 and 1870 tho scene of great explosions, which 
caused the death of 220 and 20 persons respectively. 

BLAB'NKY, a small village of Ireland, about 5 miles 
north-west of Coik. 3'Iie Castle of Blarney w*as liehl, 
during the insiirreeiion of ]G02, by Cormiick M'Cartliy, 
wlio ulliiuately concluded an armistice with Lord President 
(Jarew, on condition of surrendering the castle to the Eng- 
lish garrison. Day after day Lord C’arcw looked for the 
fultilnient of the terms, but received nothing hut soft 
speeches, till he herame the laughing-stock of Elixahuth’s 
mini.sters, a.« the dujie of the Lord of Blarn(‘y. Hence the 
word blarney has been apjilied to tlie peculiar kind of 
ehxpienee with wliieh the Irish are mid to be gifted. An 
uiieient stone called the Blarney s^owe, near the t<ip of tho 
easlle, is siiiil to confer lids gift upon those, who kiss it. 

BLA'SIUS. sain! and martyr, avus bisliop of Schaste in 
F^appadoeia at the time when Lieinins, the rival of ('on 
Btantine, began his peiseeution of the C’hrisliau.s. lie flid 
from the town into the wilderness, and hid himself among 
tlic rocks, but being discovered was brought kick and 
eommanded to deny Chri.st. 'rids he firmly refu.sed to do, 
and was in coii.si‘quence torturiJ to death in 310 A.ia 
Among the instruments used in Ids martyrdom was a wool 
comb, ninl from this he lias b(‘en claimed by the wool- 
eoinbers as their jiatron s-aint. At Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
a jiroeessiou is still made eveiy seven years on his day, 
3rd Febiuary. In the Greek e.idendar ids festival is ap- 
pointed for llth February, Ilis aid was formerly invoked 
|. also in eases of sore throfit, from a story that he s.aved 
tli(* only son of a widow from being choked by a fish bone. 

BLAS'PBBMLY (Gr. hlm^phemin). The word is Greek, 
but it has found its way into the English and several other 
modern laiignages. Etyimdogically, it denotes speaking 
so as to litirt; the using to a person’s face reproachful and 
insulting expressions. In this general way it is used by 
Greek w ritiTs, and even in the New Testament, as in 1 Tim. 
vi. 4, “ \Vhi rci>f cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmis- 
iugs,” w here the word rendered “ railings ” is in the oiigiual 
“ blasphemies.” 

But, besides being u.sed to denote insulting and opjiro- 
hriou-s speech in general, it v.as used to denote speech of that 
kind of a peculiar nature, wdien tho object against which it 
was directed was a jicrson esteemed sacred, Imt especially 
when against God. Of this we have an instance in Lev. 
xxiv. 10- 1(). This kind of hlusphemy constituted the criiiie 
against which, in the Mosaic code, the punishment of death 
was deiioiineed. But among the later Jews other things were 
hiought within the eoinpass of thi.s law; and it w^as laid 
hold of as a means of opposing tlie influence of the teacliing 
of .Tesus Christ, nnd of giving the form of law to tho per- 
secution of himself and his followers. Thus to speak evilly 
or reproachfully of sacred things or phiees was con.strued 
into blasphemy. 'I’lie charge against Stephen w'us that 
he ceased nut to speak blas{)hciiiouH words agafiist this 
holy place and the law ’(Acts vi. 13); and he was piin- 
Islied by stoning, tho peculiar mode of putting to death 
prescribed by Hie Jewish law for blasphemy. Our Lord 
himself was put to death as one convicted of this crime, 
BO far as the eonderniiation of tho Jews was concerned 
(Mark xiv. 61-64), 
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Aiiiont' tliti canuiiistH, the ileriiiitioii of ih nutile ' 

to include the denying of Goit, or the asscrtiiif^ of anythiiij; 
to be God which is not (iod ; und tliis cxtcMided application 
of tho tenn has been received in must Chriatiau couutriea, 
and puiiiHbmenta Jiavc been aftixed to the on'enee. 

In Ku;;hiiid, by the coumiuu law, open blasphemy \vas 
puniHlmble by tine and iiiiprisoiimciit, or other iiifattioiiM 
corporal punisliinent. The kind of bJasplieiny whitdi was 
thus cognizable is described ])y lllackstone to be “ denying 
the being or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour (Jlirist, profane se.otHng at the Holy Scripture, 
or exposing it to contempt and ridicule” (“■ Coiiimeutaries,” 
b. iv. c. 4). There is nothing in the statute-book under 
the word hluspheiny till we come to the time of King 
William III. In his reign an Act was passed, the title 
of which is, “An Act for the more ctleclual Suppression of 
Blasphemy and IVofaneness.” In this Act the piimitive 
meaning of blasphemy, an<l of profanem ss also, was entirely 
lost sight of, and tiie Act was directed to tlie restiaint of 
all free investigation of posilitais respecting things esteemed 
sacred. It is as follows : — “ Whereas many pers<jiis have of 
late years openly avowed and published many blasphemous 
and infamous opin''jns eonliary to the doctrines and piiie 
eiples of llie Christian religion, greatly tending to the 
dishonour of Almighty God, and may prove destructixe to 
the peace and xvellaie of this kingdom ; xv|jeref<»rc, for the 
moie eileetuai suppressing of the said detestable crimes, 
be it enacted, that if any person or jiersons liaviiig been 
educated in. or at any time liaxiiig made profession of, the 
('•liristiuu religion within this n*alm, shall, by writing, 
printing, teaehing, or advised speaking, deny any one of 
the jicrsoiiH of the Holy Trinity to ho God, or shall assert 
or maintain that there arc more gods than (me, or shall 
deny tlie Christian religion to he true, or the Holy Scrij)- 
tuies of the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority,’’ Ac. These are the wlmle of the oft’ences com- 
piised in this Act. The penalties are disqualilicatioiis; 
iiieapaeily to act as executor or guardian, or to receive 
legacies; three, yiars’ imprisonment (1) Will. 111. c. Ho). 
If, however, within four months after tho first convietmii, 
tho ofl’ender will renounce his ernn- in open court, he 
is for that time discharged from all disabilities. It is 
evident that the writing’s alluded to in the preamble 
were not in any proper sense of the term blasphemous, and 
tlio title is palpably a misnomer. 'I'lie ilelivery either from 
the pulpit or the press of the lesults of reflection and in- 
quiry applied to the divine jmtiiority of the Scriptures, or 
of any particular book included within that term, to the 
claim of C'dirisliunity to lie a divine institution, or to the 
claiiri of the doctrine of the Trinity to be received as part 
of Christianity, can iievi-r be regarded as bhisphemy'or ]>n»- 
faneness; however, in particular instunees it may .sometimes 
ho accompanied by expressions whi« h may bring the in- 
dividual using tbeiii vvitliin the scope of a cliarge of bhis- 
pbeiny. In Blaekstone this statute is not placed under 
Blasphemy but under Aposlacy. In US I II a hill was intio- 
diieed into Paiiiainent, to relieve persons holding Unitarian 
views from the o])eratiou of this statute, and it passed 
wiLliuut opposition. This Act is con iiiioiily calk'd Mr. Smith's 
Act, after the name of Mr. William Smith, then inemher 
for Korwieh, by whom it was introduced. The Act of 
W'illlaiii 111. had for a long time been regarded as priicti- 
cally a dead h;tt(‘r, when in 1HS3 public attention was 
called to the .subject by tlie prosecution of two persons who 
hud been euiic(^riied in publishing some exceedingly coarse 
and violent attacks iqmii Christianity and the Bible. 
Tried at tho Central Criminal Couit before Air. Justice 
North, they were found guilty and sentenced to teous of 
iinprisonmeiit. The definition (»f tho law, however, given 
at this trial excited considerable comment, and when the 
same persons were afterwards brought before Lord Cole- 
ridge, the lord chief-justice, charged with a similar offence. 


the learned judge in bis summing up delivered an elaborate 
expobilion of the law upon the sulqcet. The old concep- 
tion that Christianity formed part of the law if the land, 
and therefore that any opposition to it ^as illegal, was 
entirely set aside by his lordship, who yMnnIed out that 
since this was declaicd to bo law Jews bad been admitted 
to Parliament, and one had been appointed a judge. He 
held further that the law had always takv^i into c(nisid(n-a- 
tion the motives prompting publications charged with being 
hlasphcnious, and he maiiitained that at tho present day, 
so long as tlie decencies of controversy nnt observed, even 
the fundamentals of religion may be assmhid without the 
writer incurring any legal guilt. At the same time. .how- 
ever, ho declared that writings or utterances malicionsly 
designed to outrage the feelings of religious people, were 
blasphemous libels and offences against the common law 
of the realm. 

BLAST'ING bus long been praetised as the most cHi- 
eieiit mode of removing or iletaebing lieavy musses of rock 
ill mining operations, and, by reason of recent iiiiproveiiieuts, 
has beeoiiie one of the most important resouicesof the civil 
engineer. The old method of blasting rocks coiibisted in 
drilling or boring a hole to a considerable depth with suitable 
instruments, depositing a cliurge of gnin>owder at the lower 
or fuither end of the bole, and then tilling up or “tamping” 
the nanainiler of the hole with clay, or some other soft 
mineral Buhstaiice, well rammed, to mak(; it ns tight as 
yiossible. A wire laid in the hole during the operation was 
subsequently withdrawn, and a tiain of gimyam'der iu- 
seited ill its ydaee ; and this train, and sulrsequently the 
blast itself, was tired by a slow inateli (often consisting 
simply of bn»\vu pajier smear (id with grease), intended to 
burn long enough to allow the person who tired it to reach 
a ydaee of safety. Many accidents have arisen from the 
uncertainty of this yiroeess, the risk of which has, however, 
boon lessened by lb«; substitution of copper for iron in the 
“ needle,” by whieli a passage for the train is foriiigl, and 
of Beckford's “ safety fuse,” which consist s of a small train 
of yiowder inserted in a wateiynoof cord, vvhieli burns at so 
steady and unifoim a rale that by cutting it to a suitable 
leiigtli any desired interval may be secured between the 
lighting and the explosion. A gicut improvement, however, 
eoiisisled in the employment of u galvanic current to ignite 
the powder — an arrangement vvhicli rendered yirematuro 
exydo.sion next to impossible. A galvanic current, so long 
as it yiasses along an miinterruyitcd wire, is perfeetly barm- 
less; but if tlio course be interrupted by breaking the 
eontimiity of tlm wire intense boat sufficient to ignite 
pi»wder is yirudiieed. In addition to the superior safety 
and certainty of this mode of liring, it 1ms the advantage 
(»f being ayiplicable under wafer as vvi'll as on land, and, by 
its yierfee.tly instantaneous aetkai, of enabling the engineer 
to tire as many blasts its be may desire at one operation, so 
as to uceomplish, by their joint action, effects otherwise 
unattainable. 

General I’asley was the first to employ galvanism in 
submarine blasting in in his successful operations on 

Hie wieek of the Hotfal Oevrr/e at Sjiilliead. Shortly after- 
wards galvanic blasting, loth on lam! and umler water, 
was practised in America and in Scotland; hut it was in 
18411 that Mr. William (Uihitt eommeneed, on the works 
of the South-eastern Bailway, the stupendous o]>eratioiis 
whieli established Its capabilities on a scale never before 
attempted. He began by tlirowiiig down, by three simul- 
taneous blasts, consuming together about 18,000 lbs., or 
inort? llmu 8 tons of gimyxivvder, a bulky promontory called 
the Kouiid Down Cliff, between the Abbot's Cliff and 
Sbakspeare TmmelK. near Dover. By this operation, which 
was attended with very little noise, a cliff nearly 400 feet 
high was thrown down, und no less than 400,000 cubi(} 
yards of chalk were distributed over the beach, covering an 
area of 18 acres to an average depth of 14 feet; and it 
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was computed that i)7000 and six mouths' time were 
Raved lu the company. AiiuUier remarkable instance <»f 
the use of Wa.stin^ was in the construction of the. Holyhead 
Breakwater. Awi eiionnous quantity of stone, amouutin*^ 
to about 5,000,000 t(»nR, was required for this work, and 
to obtain this mines wore made in the rock, and buch lar^e 
ehaij^es employed that 10,000 or 12,00t) tons of stone were 
frequently obtainsd from a single explosion. 

Gun-cotton is often used in military and naval engin- 
ceiing, and slabs and charges of it are now' regularly pre- 
paied and stored at Woolwich f<.r these purposes. In 
civil engineering a still more powerful ngiiit has been 
introdjieed, in tJie sliai)e of dynamite, and this, from its 
portability and enormous force, seeiiih destined to siiperbede 
both gunpowder and gun-cotton. It is composed of nitro- 
glycerine, mixed with siiflieieiit porous earth to give it the 
consistency of a still' ji.iste. Among the more tnodern 
appIication.H rd btuiug and blasting the most remarkable 
arc those of the Mont Cenis, the St. Cothard, and the 
Hoosac tunnels. See Dynamitk and Nrnu>-ciLY<*iCKiNii:. 
BLASTING gelatins:. See Nitko-olyckuine. 

BLAST FURNACE, a fariiacc to wliich air is intro- 
duced under sliong pressure, and which is used chiefly in 
smelling iriai ores. Blast fiiruaees are tMjnie,al in shape, 
Jiaving the top of the cone taken oil’, and vary in height from 
70 to no or even 100 feet, according t<j the nature <»f the 
ore and fuel employed. 'FIk! usual forms of blast furnace 
are show'u in the Plate. In tig. I h is the crucible or well 
of tlie furnace, tJje bottom of wliieh is termed the hearlh. 
The fuvnaee gradually w’iiiens out above the eiucihlc, form- 
ing an inverted cone, the sides of wliieh, //, aie ternied 
boAhcH, The lop of the boshes is the widest point in Hie 
furnace, and the term “ diameter of the bosli ” is understood 
to mean diameter at this point. Prom the top of the bush 
the furnace gradually narrows into the nioutl). The mouth 
of the furnace is now usually closed by a cap and eono of 
iron, a and 5, the cone h<‘ing suspended below the cap, so 
that lowering the former a space is left for the inatcrials 
to ]nisH into the filriniee. When the eiJtie is diaw'ii up it 
completely closes the njicrlure in the cap, and an opening 
is therefore left in the side of the furnace below the cap 
for the escape of the fnnia<*e gases. As these consist 
largely of coinbuslihle gas, tliey are led off tlirougli the 
gas-box, c (fig. 1), and downcomer, (/, to he burnt under 
steam boilers, or in Hie stoves for healing tlie blast. 

The openings, //, in the top of the crucible (fig. 1) are 
termed the “ twyer rooms.” The pipes conveying the hkast 
into llie furnace arc termed the “ blast mains.” A circular 
main, w, termed the “ horse-shoe main,” p.artly surrounds 
the furnace. Frum this branches descend to distilbutc th 


blast arou id the furnace. The ends of thete hrauehes aie 
formed in sejiarate pieces. The portions projecting into 
the furnaeo arc termed “twy<‘rs,” and the next piece, /j, 
is termed the swan neck ” or belly pipe. When hot blast 
is used the twyers ha\e to be k(*]>t cool hv water. The 
number of tw'yers in a furnace generally vuiies fr<*Tn thiee 
to eight. Five is the most usual miniher. It is important 
to distribute the blast evenly; hut at the same time it is 
necessary to keep a sufficient volume jiassing through each 
tw'yer, that it may force ils way into the centre of the fur- 
nace, and not creep up the sidr-s. 

Ill addition to the openings inlo the bottom of the 
furnace for twvers there are two others, one jit the hidtom 
of the crucible for the exit of molten iron, the other liigber iiji 
for running otV the slag. The top hole is usually stopped up 
w'ith clay. It is important to use clay for this purpose wliicli, 
on the one hand, will not melt too easily, and on the uliiiT 
does not bake to»> haid. A mixture of two parts (ire-elay and 
one of small coal ground together is commonly emphneil. 

Ill order to get at the tw’yers easily the snpeisti'uctiue 
of the furnace is siijiported by four or five brick pillars or 
iron colinniis. A si rung circular iron easting is placed on 
the top of Hie iiillars or columns, and the upper part of the 
furnace rests on this. The furnace itself is built of tl.e 
best liiebriek, and the upper part is either altogether casid 
with wrought-iron, or braced together by a seiies of iron 
)ioo|is. The tc]> part of Hie furnace is covered in, and so 
expanded ns to form a gantry, giving .sufficient room for 
the charging barrows to be wheeled conveniently. The 
ehiirgiiig liole is generally protected by a evliiHlneal stiue- 
lure of sheet iron, sometimes lined with brickwork, termed 
Hie tunnel head. Openings in this admit the charging 
barrows to be ti))])ed. Another pattern of furnace, hb 
feet in height, is sliown in lig. 2 of Plate, such us are 
generally employed in the Cleveland distrii’t. 

BLAUW'BOK (Aufilope kncopluvu) is an Antki.ouk 
inhabiting Southern Africa. It stands about 5 feet high 
at the shoulder, and is furnislied with sciinitar-shajn*d 
horns 2 feet in length; they are strongly curved backwartls, 
and marked with about Hnrty conspicuous ilngs. 'I'lie face 
is blaek, with wliite streaks in front and behind the e^es, 
the inu^^le and uii(b*r parts being .also white. 'I’lie ears 
are pointed, and 14 inches long. The hair exhibits a roan 
or ruditisli- while ei»lour generally. The females are horn- 
less. The blauwbok is also called lioan Antel<»pe. 

BLA'ZONBY» the art of delineating fignrisand de- 
vices in their proper colours oy metals on armorial shields. 
The term is also u.sed to express Hie hutching of tlic saiiio 
by the engraver, so as to signify the difi'ercut colours or 
metals. »Sec lij:UALi>KY. 
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